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PREFACE. 


Tue flattering reception by the public of the previous volumes of this 
work, with the numerous testimonials of eminent individuals, has been such 
as to induce the publishers to believe that they have been successful in fur- 
-nishing a truthful and valuable record of the great events of each year of the 
work. The same efforts have been made as heretofore, with increased earnest- 
ness, to secure the completeness and accuracy of the Annuat CycLopzp1A, 
and to preserve it free from every mark of partisanship. 

The events of the year 1864 have been more varied than those of any pre- 
vious one during the war. The contest was carried on with an earnest purpose 
to make it, at once, decisive and final; and the reconstruction of States was 
commenced in the most thorough manner. Emancipation became a subject of 
State action, and was incorporated as a principle in the fundamental law of 
several of the States. In other parts of the world, although no extensive war 
has been waged, the discussions of principles and the agitation of the minds 
of men have been no less intense than in former years. 

Among the numerous questions discussed in the United States were those 
respecting the relations of the insurrectionary States to the Union; the prin- 
ciples on which the reconstruction should be effected ; the powers of the Federal 
Government; the amendment to the Constitution ; the equality and rights of 
the colored men; the encroachments of military authority ; the terms of peace; 
the exciting topics involved in a Presidential election ; and the relations of for- 
eign governments arising upon numerous international questions. 

A detailed statement of the vast military and naval operations in this 
country is continued, which presents the movements of the armies day by day, 
and step by step, illustrated with complete topographical maps of the field, 
and the objects of those movements and their consequences ; also the efforts of 
the humane through the Sanitary, Christian and Union Commissions to relieve 
the hardships of the soldiers and to aid refugees from the South. 

The details of the internal affairs of the country embrace the replenishing 
of the armies North and South; the number and condition of. the troops; 
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the important measures and debates in Congress; the acts of State Legislatures 
and results of elections; the finances of the Federal Government and of that 
of the insurrectionary States, and the important public measures of the latter ; 
the discussions relative to peace, and the efforts to obtain it; the commerce of 
the country and the regulations for commercial intercourse with the South—and 
all these important occurrences comprised in the history of the nation. 

The interesting events relating to foreign nations in ‘all parts of the world 
are presented ; also the famous encyclical letter of the Pope, the manner of its 
reception, and the questions raised thereby. 

In mechanical industry considerable progress has been made, especially in 
the department of military implements; and inventions and improvements have 
been numerous also in other departments. ‘ 

The applications of science to useful purposes have been pursued with much 
diligence, and interesting results are described. 

Geographical explorations have been very actively continued in all quarters 
of the globe, and the discoveries which have followed are very carefully and 
fully presented. 

The unusual enterprise which has been awakened by successfully refining 
and converting to various uses the article of Petroleum, has caused not less 
astonishment than the unbounded wealth which it is likely to yield to the 
country. The history of this branch of industry, including an investigation 
of all the scientific questions relating to Petroleum, has not been overlooked. 

The record of Literature is not less important than in any previous year. By 
a reference to that title its most interesting features may be seen. 

A notice of the principal religious denominations of the country states their 
branches, membership, views on civil affairs, and the progress of their distinctive 
opinions. . 

In no year has the number of distinguished men who closed their career been 
so large. <A brief tribute has been paid to their memory. 

All important documents, messages, orders, despatches, and letters from 
- official persons, have been inserted entire. 


[ay State officers, committees of legislative and other public bodies, prin- 
cipals of public institutions, whether benevolent, educational, reformatory, 
scientific, ete., will confer a favor by sending their printed reports and docu- 
ments to the Publishers. 
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AFRICA. The whole of North Africa was, 
a@cring some months of the year 1864, in an 
extraordinary fermentation, which was sup- 
posed to spring, in part, from the fanatical 
preaching and the influence of the Mohamme- 
dan priests, On the 8th of April an insurrec- 
tion broke out among the Arabian tribes in 
Algeria against the French, which assumed 
very large dimensions. The natives were un- 
able to obtain any lasting successes, but at 
the close of the year quiet was not wholly 
restored. (See Franoe.) Simultaneously, a 
violent outbreak occurred in Tunis. A body of 
cavalry, which, under the command of Gen. 
Si-Far-Hat, was sent out to collect taxes, was 
murdered by the discontented tribes. The in- 
surrection spread rapidly over a large portion 
of the Tunisian territory. The cause of the 
discontent was the doubling of the highly un- 
popular personal tax which at the beginning 
of the year 1864 was raised from 36 to 72 
piastres, and the unpopularity of the courts 
which had been introduced in 1860. The in- 
surgents, numbering from 15,000 to 20,000, took 
possession of the towns Kef-Kadgia, Kairvan, 
and others, and threatened the coast towns 
Monastir and Susa. The Bey of Tunis, Sidi- 
Mohammed El Sadak, on May 1, consented 
to the demanded abolition of the courts, 
but the insurgents, whose chief leader was 
Ali Ben Gahum, insisted on more concessions, 
especially on the dismissal of the Kasnadar 
at Sidi Mustafa. This, however, the 

ey steadily refused to grant, and the insur- 
rection continued. In July the Arabs marched 
again in force upon Tunis, and when they 
arrived within two leagues the army of the 
Bey surrendered. On the 28th of July the 
minister of the Bey officially informed the 
French consul-general of the pacification of 
the regency under the following conditions: 


The granting of an amnesty without reserve, 
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the reduction of the personal tax from 72 to 20 
piastres, and the nomination, in the provinces, 
of Caids (native governors), instead of Mame- 
lukes. The insurrection was, however, far 
from being completely subdued. While four- 
teen of the tribes were stated to have made 
their submission, forty others were said to 
continue in insurrection. One chief who 
signed the conditions of peace, was obliged to 
take refuge in Tunis, and several other chiefs 
who had manifested a wish for peace were 
killed. Most of the tribes demanded the dis- 
missal of the Kasnadar. The French and 
Italian admirals despatched ships of war to 
watch the coast and to protect French and 
Italian subjects. The French admiral having 
learned that the Turkish flag had been substi- 
tuted for that of Tunis, wrote a circular note, 
on the 26th of June, protesting against mani- 
festations disavowed even by the Ottoman 
Government, and declaring that France would 
countenance no intervention in the established 
order of the regency. Toward the close of 
the year the insurrection began again to ex- 
tend. The Arabs, who had submitted, threw 
off their allegiance to the Bey and surrounded 
the camp of Gen. Ruthen. On the 15th of 
December, Prince Alij set out with a body of 
troops for his relief. 

The Government of Morocco seems to be 
disposed to favor reforms. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who paid a visit to the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco for the purpose of obtaining toleration 
and protection for the persecuted Jews of the 
empire, was entirely successful. A threatening 
difficulty with France, arising out of the as- 
sassination of a French subject, was promptly 
adjusted. The four principals charged with 
the deed were arrested, and the governor who 
assisted the flight of the criminals, was dis- 
missed and also arrested. 

Of all the native governments of Africa 
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Egypt is by far the most progressive. The com- 
merce of Alexandria is increasing immensely, 
and the Viceroy says he hopes to see the time 
when the commerce of that city will demand 
of him his palace at Raset-tin for the purpose of 
building docks and warehouses. The difficulty 
between the Pasha and the Suez Canal Com- 
pany was submitted to the arbitration of the 

mperor of France, whose decision was adopted 
by both parties. At the annual general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Suez Canal 
Company it was stated by M. de Lesseps, the 
President of the Company, that the principal 
canal would be completed in 1867. The 
Egyptian Government also took vigorous meas- 
ures for the prevention of the extensive slave 
trading expeditions on the White Nile. A 
slight misunderstanding between the American 
consul and the Egyptian Government was soon 
removed. 

King Theodore of Abyssinia, who was for- 
merly looked upon as a patron of Protestant 
missions, treated some of the missionaries with 
the most severe cruelties. The king, also, 
through the British consul at Massoowah, the 
port of Abyssinia on the African coast, sent 
eae of marriage to Queen Victoria of 

ngland, and when the consul declined to 
transmit this offer to England he was im- 
prisoned at Guada, King Theodore’s capital. 
At the close of the year the English had not 
yet succeeded in obtaining the release of the 
imprisoned consul. 

The doubts concerning the death of King 
Radama of Madagascar continued in the Island, 
and manifestations and movements in his fa- 
vor were several times renewed. On the 18th 
of May an attack was made upon the palace, 
but repulsed, and eighteen of the ringleaders 
put to death. The prime minister haying, 
while intoxicated, insulted the queen, was de- 
posed from his office. His successor ordered 
the expulsion of several foreigners who for 
fifteen years had been in the service of the 
Government. The progress of the Christian 
missions in the capital and the surrounding 
country was, however, uninterrupted. 

On the Gold Coast the English were again 
engaged in a war with the King of Ashantee, 
in which the British troops suffered very se- 
verely from the climate. 

The King of Dahomey made war upon Abbe- 
okuta, but was repulsed with immense losses 
in killed and prisoners. 

In the English colonies a considerable sensa- 
tion was produced by the deposition of Bishop 
Colenso of Natal, at a synod of the Angli- 
can bishops of South Africa. (See Anarican 
Cuuron. 

AGRICULTURE. While the war has in- 
terfered with production in some of the border 
States, and notably in Kentucky, Missouri, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and has rendered it 
impossible to obtain any full statistics from 
the States in insurrection, the year has been 
one of agricultural prosperity in most of the 


States of the North and Northwest. The long 
drought of June and July, which it was at one 
time supposed would greatly diminish and per 
haps destroy the corn and potato crops, proved 
less injurious than was feared. The corn crop 
was everywhere much larger than in 1863, 
when it was about three-fourths an average 
crop, but was not quite equal to that of 1862, 
though much nearer to it than was at first ex- 
pected. Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Nebraska Territory, re- 
ported materially reduced crops of corn as 
compared with the crop of 1862, while Rhode 
Island, Iowa, Minnesota, and West Virginia 
were largely beyond even that year of plenty 
in their production, and Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois and Wisconsin were fully equal 
to it. In potatoes there was a diminution of 
about 2,700,000 bushels from the crop of 1863, 
and of about 16,320,000 bushels from the crop 
of 1862. The heaviest reduction was in the 
Northwestern States, Michigan, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska reporting not over three-fourths of 
a crop, as compared with 1862. Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, and Ohio yieided near- 
ly as large quantities as in 1862; and Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and West Virginia 
exceeded the production of that year. 

The wheat crop was less in quantity by 
17,262,000 bushels than that of 1862, and by 
about 13,000,000 than that of 1863, but its 
quality is greatly superior to that of 1863. 
The rye crop varied but a few thousand bush- 
els from that of 1863, but was about 700,000 
bushels less than in 1862. Oats were 6,500,000 
bushels in excess of 1862, and 7,000,000 bush- 
els in excess of 1863. Barley was about 
2,500,000 bushels less than the crops of 1862 
and 1863, which were nearly alike in amount. 
Buckwheat was fully up to the production of 
1862, and 3,000,000 of bushels in excess of 
that of 1863. Potatoes, as we have already 
stated, were below the amount produced in 
1863, fully one-seventh less than the crop of 
1862. The hay crop was slightly below the 
crop of 1863, and about 3,000,000 of tons be- 
low that of 1862. The tobacco crop was ma- 
terially less than in 1863, the principal falling 
off being in Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland, 
and being due to the disturbed condition of 
those States, and partly perhaps, also to the 
drought. The hop crop, which is confined 
mainly to a section of central New York, and 
a portion of New England, was materially less 
than in previous years, owing to the “ blight” 
which entirely destroyed the product of many 
yards and deteriorated the quality of others. 
In 1862 the crop was about 80,000 bales of 200 
pounds each; in 1863, 65,000 bales, a consid- 
erable portion of it inferior in quality ; and in 
1864 only 45,000 bales, much of it of poor 
quality. The crop of flax and flaxseed is near- 
ly 25 per cent. in advance of that of the pre- 
vious year, and is wainly the result of the 
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greater breadth sown. Sorghum has also in- 
creased in quantity in Illinois, the crop being 
one-quarter more than in 1862. The amount 
of cotton raised in the States north of the 
Ohio River is nearly 40 per cent. greater than 
in 1862. There has been a serious falling off 
in the quantity of root crops in all the States 
except Vermont, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, and West Virginia. The entire diminu- 
tion of these crops is about 15 per cent. In 
the Eastern and Middle States the yield of 
apples, peaches, and pears was large, the 
markets being for a time 5 cae with peaches; 
but in the Western and Northwestern States 
the great frosts of the winter of 1863-4 de- 
stroyed a large proportion of the fruit trees, 
and there was a scarcity of peaches and apples. 
The stock of apples in the market was so 
greatly reduced by exportation and the short- 
ness of the crop, that in January, 1865, ap- 
ples of ordinary quality brought from $5.50 
to $8 per barrel at wholesale. The grape 
crop was fully up to the average, and larger 
quantities than usual were absorbed in the 
manufacture of wine. This has become a spe- 
ciality at several points on the Hudson River, 
on the islands in and near Sandusky Bay, 
Lake Erie, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
along the Missouri and Osage Rivers in Mis- 
souri, and in California. The production of 
wine in California has reached an extent and 
excellence which enables the wine-growers of 
that State to enter into successful competition 
with the great vineyards of Europe, and it is 
rapidly increasing. 

There has been a heavy reduction in the 
number of swine fattened for market during 
the year, owing mainly to the scarcity of corn 
in 1863-4. This reduction amounts probably 
to nearly 40 per cent. The receipt of live hogs 
in New York in 1862 was 1,098,712; in 1863, 
1,096,773 ; in 1864, only 657,092. The falling 
off in the exports of pork from New York as 
compared with those of 1863, was 60,000 bar- 
rels, or one-third; of cut meats, 88,000,000 
pounds, or very nearly one-half; and of lard, 
77,000,000 pounds, or about two-thirds. In 
Cincinnati and Chicago the amount of pork 
packed was larger than in 1863, but this was 
at the expense of the smaller packing points. 
The number of hogs packed in the packing 
season of 1863-4 was 3,389,427. The season 
of 18645 is not yet (January, 1865) closed, 
but it is estimated that the number packed 
will be not far from 2,500,000. The number 
of swine in stock in 1864 in the loyal States, 
is estimated by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
tare to have been 16,140,712, a reduction of 
nearly a million since 1859, Of other farm 
stock, the number, according to his careful and 
reliable estimates, were as follows: Horses, 
4,049,142; mules, 280,847; bulls and working 
cattle, 7,965,439 ; cows, 6,066,748; sheep, 24,- 
346,391. The only considerable increase in 
live stock since 1859 (the year reported in the 
Census of 1860) is in sheep. The number of 


horses, mules, and swine has slightly decreased 
from the great demand of the war; the num- 
ber of working cattle and cows has remained 
nearly stationary from the same cause, but the 
number of sheep has increased 9,242,119, The 
clip of wool for the year, it is thought, will 
not fall much short of 100,000,000 pounds, 
while the consumption is about 150,000,000 
pounds. The climate of California is found 
well adapted to wool growing, and the sheep 
are sheared twice a year there. The fall clip, 
the growth of the summer months, is short, 
dry, and brittle, and of inferior quality, answer- 
ing to the low-priced India wools. Kansas 
and Nebraska, Central Illinois, and Texas are 
also excellent climates for wool growing, and 
the present price of wool has greatly developed 
the production of that staple. 

The production of molasses and sugar from 
the sorghum has increased during the year. 
The syrup or molasses is now refined on a large 
seale at Chicago and Cincinnati, and the result 
is very satisfactory; the unpleasant taste which 
had proved a serious objection to its use being 
removed by the refining process, and a syrup 
resulting which differs but little from the best 
sugar-house syrups of Stuarts, Woolsey, and 
other refiners. There seems to be a difficulty 
in making sugar from most of the sorghum 
molasses, probably from the fact that the cane 
is seldom perfectly matured when crushed. 
Small quantities of fair sugar have been pro- 
duced, but for the most part it is used only in 
the form of molasses or syrup. Within the 
past two years the attempt has been made on 
a large scale in Illinois to cultivate the sugar- 
beet for the production of sugar. It is yet too 
early to pronounce definitely on the success of 
the enterprise, but it promises fairly. Four 
hundred and eighty thousand tons, one-sixth 
of all the sugar used in the world, is now pro- 
duced from the sugar-beet, mainly in France 
and its colonies, and there seems no good 
reason why we should not produce it as suc- 
cessfully as other nations. The amount of su- 
gar produced from the maple shows a consider- 
able increase over previous years, the season 
having been a favorable one, and the high 
Sep of sugars creating an unusual demand 

or it. 

Of leguminous plants (peas and beans) the 
crop is somewhat less than in 1863, the falling 
off being mainly in peas, the bean crop being 
nearly or quite an average one. This crop has 
greatly increased in importance from the large 
army demand for it. The production of butter 
and cheese is nearly identical with that of 1863, 
but owing to the increased export demand and 
the depreciation of the currency, remarkably 
high prices have ruled for all dairy products. 

The following tables give the production of 
the principal staple agricultural products in 
each of the loyal States and Territories in 1864, 
as compared with the returns of 1862 and 1863. 
They are from the valuable bi-monthly reports 
of the Agricultural Department: 7 
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HAY—TONS. 
STATES. 

1862. 1863. 1864. 

Bids Oudetk ee + le 11708 ie 
New Ham “A 

Vermont. ee me . 935,654 850,127 
husetts...... 908,289 908,289 760,517 
Rhode Island....... 82,725 82, 62,044 
Connecticut ........ 562, 562, 449.956 
New York......... 4,455,982 | 4,901,590 | 3,921,264 
New Jersey........ 529,729 433, 436,496 
Pennsylvania ...... 9,245.420 | 1) 1,796.336 
Maryland .......... 195,244 156,195 67,909 
MAWETOS cua assets 40,054 82, $3111 
Kentucky.......... 118, 106.977 112/325 
| 2,073,398 | 1,347,711 | 1,415,096 
Michigan .......--- 1,135,362 | 1,059,671 847,787 

Indiana ............ | "ga7.096 981.805 962, 
auiaots 420. i2.<.-+- | g.999's3i | 2,063,548 | 2,166,725 

Missouri ........... 467.915 327.541 399, 
Wisconsin..........| 1,067,248 | 1,067,248 739.765 
MG 8S voces sores | "ggat19 678.970 14.764 
Minnesota .......-. | 866,603 256,621 249,289 
Sunses .c-..2ccet . 63.515 82,569 82.569 
Nebraska Territory.| 735 99.988 18,391 
Total... ..... | 90,257,963 | 19,736,847 | 18116,751 


Grape Curture.—The culture of the grape, 
both for wine-making and for table purposes, 
has come to be one of the largest agricultural 
interests in some sections of the country, and 
is proceeding with rapid strides. The grape is 
cultivated in almost every township of the 
Northern States for table use, and there has 
been for several years past an extraordinary 
rivalry in regard to the varieties best adapted 
for cultivation for this purpose. It seems to 
be very generally conceded that the Isabella, a 
favorite table-grape in Southern New York, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, is more subject 
to the blight, and is a less fruitful bearer than 
some other varieties. The Catawba, a favorite 
wine-grape in some sections, is liable to rot, 
and is hardly equal for the table to other va- 
rieties. The Hartford Prolific, which is earlier 
by two weeks than any other of the popular 
grapes, is an abundant bearer, but is thick- 
skinned and not particularly fine flavored. The 
Concord, an admirable grape, is not very pro- 
lific, and does not succeed very well north of 
latitude 46°. The Delaware, also an excellent 
grape and more hardy, is not usually a free 
bearer ; and, owing to attempts to propagate it 
from immature buds, has fallen into undeserved 
disrepute. The Iona, a seedling produced by C. 
W. Grant, a vine-grower at Iona Island on the 
Hudson, has been adjudged, during the past 
year, the premium offered by Hon. Horace 
Greeley for the best table-grape in all respects. 
Dr. Grant claims for it, and his claim seems to 
be maintained, that it is early, a good bearer, 
not subject to blight or rot, of fine flavor and 
thin skin. This grape can hardly fail to have 
an extensive introduction. Of other varieties 
having a local reputation, are the Adirondac 
of Northern New York, the Maxatawney, a 
favorite in Pennsylvania, the Cuyahoga, Lydia, 
and Mottled, originating in Northern Ohio, 
and much liked there; the Clinton, a hardy 


but not very palatable variety; the Diana, 
which has not maintained its first reputation, 
and the Israella, a new seedling of Dr. Grant’s, 
which may prove valuable. Of the strictly 
wine-grapes, the Norton’s Virginia seedling 
and the Herbemont are highly prized. 

The culture of the grape for wine-making is 
now extensively prosecuted in five localities, 
and a sixth is about entering very largely upon 
its production. These are: 1st. Iona Island 


» and Croton Point on the Hudson, where Dr. 


Grant and Mr. Underhill have extensive vine- 
yards; the Isabella, Catawba, and Iona being 
the principal varieties cultivated for wine. 2d. 
The Cincinnati Wine district, extending fifteen 
or twenty miles around that city, in which the 
Catawba is almost exclusively raised. 8d. The 
Northern Ohio Wine district, embracing two 
distinct sections: one from five to twenty 
miles east and west of Cleveland along the 
lake shore, and raising the Cuyahoga, Catawba, 
Norton’s Virginia, and other wine-grapes; and 
the Island Vineyards in Ottawa County, em- 
bracing Danbury and Catawba Island town- 
ships on the mainland, and Put-in-Bay town- 
ship, including the three islands of South, 
Middle, and North Bass in Lake Erie. Here 
the Catawba grape stands preéminent, though 
some others are cultivated. 4th. The Missouri 
Wine district, of which Hermann on the Mis- 
souri River is the centre, and which extends 
for fifteen or twenty miles aroundit. Here the 
Norton’s Virginia seedling is preferred, though 
many are cultivating the Herbemont and some 
the Catawba and the Delaware. 5th, and 
ee excellence the Wine region of America, 

alifornia. The largest wine-producing coun- ~ 
ties are Los Angelos, Anaheim, Santa Clara and 
Sonoma, but there are considerable vineyards 
in other counties. 

There have been more than twelve millions 
of vines set in the State, and eleven-twelfths 
of them within the past seven years. The 
Mission grape, an old and perhaps indigenous 
variety, is as yet the most abundant of the bear- 
ing vines; but all the European and Eastern 
varieties have been set, and most of them are 
doing well in the fine deep soil of the State. 
One million five hundred thousand gallons of 
wine were sert to market in 1864, and it is 
believed that the product of 1865 will not fall 
short of two and a half million gallons. The 
wines of the State are of excellent quality, 
and improve with age. 

A sixth wine district is about coming into 
notice in Central Illinois; some of the prairie 
lands proving well adapted to grape-culture. 
These various wine districts, like those in 
Europe, not only require different varieties of 
the grape, but make wine of different qualities, 
and adopt different modes of cultivation, and 
different processes in the manufacture of the 
wine. The northernmost wine districts usually 
dwarf their vines; and whether cultivating the 
Catawba, the Cuyahoga, the Delaware, or the 
Iona, train them to short posts,.giving them 
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the benefit of as much sun as possible. The 
wines produced in these districts are generally 
light in body or in the per cent. of alcohol they 
contain, and somewhat acidulous, resembling 
the Rhenish wines and clarets in strength. 
In the Missouri district the vines are trained 
on trellis, and the Norton’s Virginia and Her- 
bemont grapes are preferred. The wine is 
stronger, and resembles Port in color, astrin- 
gency, and percentage of alcohol. In Cali- 
fornia wines of all grades are made; most of 
their best wines, however, have considerablé 
body, and some of them a decided astringency. 
The California Port and Sherry are not inferior 
in quality to their European congeners. The 
Muscatel and Angelica seem to be rather cor- 
dials than wines, containing from 22 to 30 per 
cent. of alcohol, and, it is said, are made by 
adding brandy to the unfermented must, and 
clarifying. They contain about 16 per cent. of 
grape-sugar. 

Careful investigations have been made with- 
in the last year, to ascertain the aggregate 
number of degrees of heat requisite during the 
season or cycle of growth to perfecting our 
best known varieties of grapes, and the tem- 
perature necessary at the commencement of 
growth, the average mean of the summer, the 
mean temperature of the hottest month, and 
the mean temperature of September, required 
by each. These particulars are of great im- 
portance to vine-growers as a guide to the 
variety of grape best adapted to their purpose. 
They have been made the subject of an elabo- 
rate and able paper by Mr. James §. Lippen- 
cott, of Haddonfield, New Jersey, in the Gov- 
ernment Agricultural Report for 1863. We 
can only briefly notice the conclusions at which 
he arrives. ‘Those places which have a sum- 
mer temperature of 66.5°, a hot month of 70°, 
and a September of 60°, will ripen the Dela- 
ware, ‘Clinton, Perkins, Logan, and some other 
very hardy varieties. The temperature of 
their growing season corresponds to a mean of 
65° and upwards, and an aggregate of heat of 
about 8,000° F. This district includes many 
parts of New England and New York, North- 
ern Pennsylvania, Northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa.” 

“‘Those places which haye a summer of 70°, 
a hot month of 72°, and a September of 63°, 
will ripen the Concord, Hartford Prolific, Di- 
ana, Orevelling, &c. Their season of growth 
corresponds to a mean of 67*, and an aggregate 
of 8,500° and upwards. This district covers 
part of the southeast and south coast of New 
England, valleys of Hudson and Mohawk, neigh- 
borhood of the minor lakes in Western New 
York, southern border of Lake Ontario, South- 
ern Michigan, Southern Wisconsin, ete.” 

“‘Those places which have a summer of 72°, 
a hot month of 73°, and a September of 65°, 
will ripen the Isabella and Rebecca. Their 
growing season corresponds to a mean of 70°, 
and an aggregate of 10,000° of heat. They are 
not found in the State of New York, except in 


the southeast extremity, lower valley of the 
Hudson, and near some of the minor lakes, but 
appear on the southern border of Lake Erie, in 
Northern Indiana and Northern Illinois.” 

“Those places which enjoy a summer mean 
of 73°, a hot month of 75°, and a September of 
65°, will ripen the Catawba and Anna. Their 
growing season corresponds to a mean of 72°, 
and an aggregate of 11,000". They are not 
found north of New York City and vicinity, 
or the southeast counties of Pennsylvania, Mid- 
dle New Jersey, or Southern Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, or Missouri. There is one exception 
to these localities, viz., the islands and peninsula 
near Sandusky, in Lake Erie, where the Cataw- 
ba, owing to the effect of the water on the 
temperature, will ripen completely during most 
seasons,” 

“Those places which bask under a glowing 
summer of 74°, a hot month of 75°, and a Sep- 
tember of 75°, like Los Angelos County and 
some other portions of California, other cir- 
cumstances being favorable, may ripen the most 
tender European wine grapes to perfection.” 

In 1862, at Waterloo, N. Y., the Delaware 
grape and the Hartford Prolific were 122 days 
from leafing to ripening; the Union Village, — 
125; the Clinton, 127; the Diana and Concord, 
133; the Rebecca, 138; the Isabella and Cataw- 
ba, 142; the To Kalon, 144; while the Anna 
was still unripe at the end of 154 days. The 
average temperature from leafing to maturity, 
was about 64.6°, that from leafing to blooming 
about 59°, the hottest month about 69°, and 
from bloom to ripening about 67.5°. 

There is, however, another element which 
must enter into the possibility of the successful 
cultivation of the vine, viz., the amount of hu- 
midity in the climate. If the period from leaf- 
ing to blooming be sufficiently humid to de- 
velop favorably these processes, the vine will 
succeed in maturing its grapes perfectly with a 
very slight amount of rain thereafter, provided 
only the heat is sufficient. The dry, and during 
the summer almost rainless, climate of Califor- 
nia is better adapted to the cultivation of the 
grape than the rainy districts of Southern Ore- 
gon, or the lower portion of the Apalachian 
chain in East Tennessee, Western North and 
South Carolina, and Northern Georgia. In these 
the grape matures with difficulty, and lacks 
sweetness. Yet, from the greater equability | 
of its temperature, an inland climate is prefer- 
able for the lighter wine-grapes to the main- 
land, notwithstanding its greater humidity, bu* 
will hardly produce the strong wines of a dryer 
and more tropical latitude. There are many 
indications that portions of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas, will yet prove the finest wine 
regions of the Atlantic slope, possessing, as they 
do, the qualifications of rich soil, genial tem- 


- perature, and moderate humidity. 


The following table exhibits the exports of 
produce from New York for 855 days of 186% 
and 1864, and the prices ruling in December,: 
1864, in New York and Chicago : 
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1864. 1363. 1864, December 21. 
NAMES OF PRODUOTS. : 
From Jan. 1 to From Jan.1 to : 

Dec. 1. Dec. 21. Prices at New York. | Prices at Chicago, 
WERORE NOUF dey cteccansvncvess barrels $99,983 2AT2,287 $9 55 to $12 00 
Rye flour. ..........-2--2-seeeesee- dou. s3es 7 2,340 5441 900 to 945 
Gorn meal... .. 2 cscs acc cee es eoes 40. vec8 103,446 188,470 8 80 
ees PCERCOLE CLOEE ERE EDS bushels 1216538 15,098,012 228-to 260 $1 52 to $1 87 
MEM ddvadesarwac sasegeesn ccs cconns 6375000 $41,297 7,530,931 190 tc 1 91% 91 to 105 
ee ee en eee MGs a4 583 416,369 Eee eee 120 to 1832 

DMEM ton raceseapcdewe cess coe reve Mateecs 150 52,439 200 to 2 04 140 to 155. 
ee See ee reer MO sass<- 41,775 126,481 105 to 106 65 to 66 
TS ES A= pe eee 184.433 105,609 
RR d tap vardssaccces + se ccos ee bales. .... 26,744 13,87T 13 to 1% 
ERR ee Geo acan= 89,257 19,916 140 to 170 100 to 110 
NN tein wan da avr ons we'd onan ee ee 22,073 24.419 20 to 524 33 to 
EE DODROEOa = va ccac ncn cceweusuul bhds..... 89,639 57,545 10} to 35 
Beat tonnes <5 oie ooo s= ees cteces pkgs..... 69,774 46,948 
ser Ta OE ep, pounds. . evn $,412,748 ee 
wee enccecerecescncses ons... 21,27 eaeerscerece ‘ 

Pt ieadacasaha«sscacanhaasacas Is... 129,421 189,080 39123 to 42 25 8500 to 4000 
CS Serer rrr or re eee 36,061 40,508 1900 to 2400 1600 to 20 00 
TORR d ian dwedecsacronneageaaee - en pieiss : sitet 39 ie , oe 16 to 183 
Cut meats..........2-ceeeccesees pert . oO) 
Bene ee Reap Oe 14,151,375 22,324,757 838 to 60 30 to at 
APNE S «os. 35- datemaeaecne sy G0; sexes 49,490,831 39,818,485 15 to o4 18 to 5 
| ee rere WD; cdcae 53,070,467 120,316,131 20} to 25 22 to 3B 
Tallow. .<esceessevecsavsceceussses W068 wad 42,441,949 17 to 18 15 to 162 


For the purpose of comparison, we give also 
the prices of the principal cereals, &c., in Lon- 
don on the ist of December, for 5 years past. 
The English quarter is equivalent to 8 bushels: 


The subjoined is a general summary of the 
crops of 1862, 1863, and 1864, giving the prices 
and values of the crops of 1862 and 1863, but 
the amount only of that of 1864, as the prices 


1864. | 1863. | 1862. | 1861.| 1860, #nd values are not yet determined. It is known, 
. oes Peg ae Peni pepe however, that they will not fall below $1,500,- 
Wheat..per quarter] $9 22 000,000, and may reach $1,600,000,000. Cali- 
Be foe| a66| 500| Saa| 533 fornia, Oregon, and Kentucky pe oy os or in . 
_ es do...| 640| 710] 816| 908| S40 iforni i 
Beans... do...| 908 | $46] 912) 1092 | 11 46 Sat and 1863, and California and Oregon in 
See do...} 850| 806] 9 10 48 | 10 90 * 
THE CROPS OF 1862, 1863, AND 1864—GENERAL SUMMARY. : 
1862. 1863. 1864. 
NAMES GF PRODUCTS. 
Amount. Price. Value. Amount. | Price. | Value. Amount. 
Indian corn... bushels ‘ $0 345, | $185,618,756 | 897,839,212 | $0 69,3, | $278,089,609 
‘Wheat.......... do....] 177,957,172 937, | 166,745,870 | 173,677,928 | 114 197,992,837 | 160,695,523 
PYG slecceaveset do... T7971 70 14,404,579 9.989 1 038 20,589,015 | 19,872,975 
Cnltorvexewcves do....} 169,681,113 362, | 62,108 170,129,864 623, | 105,990: 176,690,064 
Barley...........d0... 647 86 10,651,656 158, 1 13, 10,716,328 
Buckwheat... ..do....| 18,763,756 56} 10,601,522 | 15,786,122 803 12,660,469 | 18,700,540 
Potatoes ........ do....| 112,577,482 897, | 44, 93,965,198 55,%; | 55,024,650 | 96,256,888 
| aa: tons... 11 9 20 194215404 | 18346730 | 18 50 247,630,955 | 18,116,751 
Tobacco ......pounds..| 136751746 11s, | 16,273,457 | 163,353,082 14%,| 94939.609 | 197,468 
705,307,791 955,764,322 


For the sake of future comparison, a table is 
added showing the number of acres in each 
crop in 1863, the value of the crop, the price 
per bushel, &c., and the yield per acre: 


Value of Yield 
eS ee cultivat’d| crop in Pee rosa 
in 1863.} 18 : 1863. 
Indian corn..acres 15,312,441 $278,118,972/80 69 9-10, 25 9-10 
Wheat ....... do.|13,098,936) 198.249.10S| 114 0-10| 13 3-10 
Moypeetecivers do.| 1,439,607} 20,651,117] 1 08-0-10| 13 9-10 
re do.| 6,686,174! 107,116,893) 62 3-10) 25 4-10 
Barley ....... do. 7,299) 18.674.465| 111 0-10) 21 8-10 
Buckwheat...do.| 1,054,060) 12654301] 822-10) 15 0-10 
Potatoes......do.| 1,129, 54.961.290) 556-10 99 6-10 
Hay o23<5 .235 do.'15,641,504, 243,677,122'13 50 0-10' 117-100 
olaces tie: do.| 216,423 24,880,744 | 149-10 754 6-10 
Total......2- 155,136,248 $958.489.012) 


The temperature and the average rain-fall in 
each State exert so much influence on the quan- 
tity and quality of the crops, that the following 
table, though not later than the close of 1863, 
cannot fail to be of great interest to all who 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. The in- 
telligent young farmer will find these tables an 
infallible guide in regard to the culture of some 
crops on which he might otherwise be disposed 
to venture. The cotton crop, which requires 
during the months of its growth a warm, moist 
climate, will not answer in California, because 
during those months the rain-fall is very scanty. 
Nor is that climate favorable to Indian corn, 
for the same reason. The tables for 1864 wil 
appear in the next volume. 
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ATKIN, Miss Luoy, an English author and 
poet, born at Warrington, Eng., Nov. 6, 
1781; died at Hampstead, Eng., Jan. 29, 1864. 
Miss Aikin belonged to a gifted and highly 
intellectually family, her grandfather having 
been classical and afterwards Divinity tutor in 
the Warrington academy, her father, Dr. John 
Aikin, being the well-known author and poet, 
and, in conjunction with his sister, Mrs. Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, the author of that excellent 
juvenile classic ‘Evenings at Home.” Miss 
Aikin was educated under her father’s direc- 
tion, and her literary attamments were far 
beyond those of almost any woman of her 
time, embracing a very thorough familiarity 
with the principal French and Italian authors 
and the Latin classics, as well as a profound 
acquaintance with English history and litera- 
ture. In 1810 she published her first poetical 
work, ‘Epistles on Women,” though she had 
previously assisted her father and aunt in some 
of their books. The ‘ Epistles” is character- 
ized by a smooth and polished versification, 
and terseness and compactness of language, 
and her style is evidently formed on the model 
of that of Pope, the master-spirit of the latter 
part of the last century. In 1814 appeared 
“Lorimer, a Tale,” a work of considerable 
ability; but Miss Aikin had been for some 
years preparing for a higher flight in literature. 
After years of study and critical reading and 
comparison, she published, in 1818, her “ Me- 
moirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth,” 
comprehending in it the private life of the 
queen and the domestic life of the period, 
anecdotes and biographies of the principal 
members of her court, and notices of the 
manners, opinions, and literature of the age. 
The work received, as it merited, the hearty 
approbation of Professor Smythe, Sir Henry 
Hallam, and other eminent historians. In 
1822 this was followed by ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Court of James I.,” a well-written work, but 
relating to a period inferior in interest to that 
of Elizabeth. In 1823 she published a memoir 
of her father, who had died the preceding 
year, and in 1825 one of her aunt, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. She then resumed her historic studies, 
and in 1833 produced her ‘Memoirs of the 
Court and Reign of Charles I.,” and ten years 
later, ‘‘ Memoirs of Addison.” This was her 
last important work. Her later years were 
spent in quiet enjoyment in the family of 
her niece at Wimbledon and Hampstead, 
where, amid a large circle of valued friends, 
she held a court of her own, her rare conver- 
sational powers and her high intellectual at- 
tainments making her the constant centre of 
attraction. : 

ALABAMA. The military operations of 
1864 touched the State of Alabama only on 
its northern and southern border. On the 
north, these operations were confined to the 
line of railroad from Memphis to Chattanooga. 
On the south, the forts at the entrance of 
Mobile harbor were captured by the Navy— 
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(See Navan Oprrations)—and a raid was 
made by a Federal force from the neighborhood 
of Pensacola to Pollard. The force consisting of 
two thousand cavalry, started on December 
13th, and reached Pollard on the morning of 
the 16th. The railroad depot, eight cars load- 
ed chiefly with grain, the railroad and Quarter- 
master’s store-houses, in which were tents, 
boxes of haversacks, canteens, knapsacks, har- 
nesses, and Quartermaster’s property in abun- 
dance, the Commissary’s store-houses, filled 
with meal, corn, a number of barrels of soft 
soap, some flour, ete., and the ordnance build- 
ing, with-some two thousand stand of arms, 
and a large stock of accoutrements, were de- 
stroyed. A trestle bridge, three miles from 
the town, and small crossings of numerous 
streams, were burned. Some skirmishing took 
place on the return of the expedition, causing 
a loss of seventy-five in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

The two most important cities in the State 
are Selma and Mobile. The former is on the 
west bank of the Alabama River, fifty-six miles 
west of Montgomery, the capital, and three 
hundred and eight miles above Mobile by the 
river: as a shipping point for iron, coal, ammu- 
nition and Commissary stores, it is of the 
highest importance to the Confederacy. There 
are manufactories of shot, shell, torpedoe 
cannon, powder, canteens, and clothing. Nay. 
foundries are located there, and a navy yard, 
at which iron-clad batteries are constructed ; 
also private establishments for the manufac- 
ture of cotton cards, wagons, ambulances, and 
nitre. It is the terminus of the Alabama and 
Tennessee Railroad, over which is brought 
immense quantities of coalandiron. Ten miles 
west are the saltworks of Alabama, which 
have furnished the largest portion of salt used 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and Western Georgia, 
during the last two years. 

An extra session of the Legislature was 
called by the Governor, in September, to devise 
measures for the defence of the State. That 
body neither adopted the Governor’s sugges- 
tions nor substituted any of theirown. Some 
resolutions in favor of reconstruction on the 
plan proposed by the Chicago Convention, 
were introduced and discussed, but no public 
measure was adopted. After two weeks, an 
adjournment took place. At the regular ses- 
sion in November, the Governor, in his Mes- 
sage, discussed at much length the question of 
reconstruction through a convention, and de- 
nounced it as impracticable. With regard to 
reconstruction he said: ‘*Who would desire 
a political union with those who have murder- 
ed our sons, outraged our women, and with 
demoniac malice wantonly destroyed our prop- 
erty, and now seek to make slaves of us? The 
voices from the grayes of two hundred thou- 
sand fallen heroes would blanch the cheeks of 
the recreant who would propose it. The 
hoarse shout of four hundred thousand living 
heroes now with arms ip their hands, fighting 
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for liberty and independence, would forbid it! 
If attempted by aarys ame Bae from the 
danger and carnage of battle, the consequence 
would be fearful. <A civil war in fact would 
be inaugurated, and the red stream of eternal 
strife, swelling like the molten lava from some 
yolcanic crater through every avenue of these 
States, would flow, annihilating, deluging with 
its burning avalanche, every landmark of civili- 
zation.” He stated that a convention of the 
Governors of North Carolina, Mississippi, Vir- 
gina, and Alabama was held at Augusta, Ga., 
on February 17th, at which several resolutions 
relating to public affairs were adopted. One 
urging the use of negroes in the army he rec- 
ommended to the Legislature to repudiate, as 
& measure both unconstitutional and destruc- 
tive to the interests of the States. 

Other events besides the divided sentiment 
of the Legislature, and the arguments of the 
Governor, indicated not only a universal desire 
of the people for peace, but a disposition among 
a portion of them to return to the Union. 
Some public meetings were held in the north- 
ern part of the State early in the year, for 
this object, and addressed by distinguished 
citizens. But as the views of the authorities 
were opposed to such action, nothing could be 
accomplished. t 

Freedmen’s camps were established on desert- 
ed plantations in the northern part of the State, 
and fiye thousand old men, women, and chil- 
dren collected in them. The able-bodied men 
were in the Federalarmy. About two thousand 
acres of land were thus put under cultivation. 

AMERICA. The American continent con- 
tinued throughout the year 1864 to be the 
scene of grand and stirring events. 

In the United States, the civil war was 
prosecuted with unabated vigor. At the Presi- 
dential election, on the 8th of November, Presi- 
dent Lincoln was reélected for another term of 
four years, receiving the electoral votes of 
twenty-two out of the twenty-five States in 
which a full vote was taken. The States 
of Louisiana and Maryland adopted new State 
Constitutions, by which slavery is abolished, 
and Missouri elected, on the 8th of November, 
a convention pledged to pass an ordinance of 
immediate emancipation early in January, 
1865. A motion in Congress so to amend the 
Constitution of the United States as to pro- 
hibit slavery, received the required two-thirds’ 
majority in the Senate, but failed the House. 

In Mexico, the war between the Republican 
Government and the French and their allies 
likewise continued throughout the year. With 
many delays the Archduke Maximilian finally 
accepted the proffered crown, abandoned his 
reversionary interests in the Empire of Austria, 
and sailed for Mexico in the month of April. 
President Jnarez retired before the over- 
whelming numbers of his adversaries, who 
advanced in the northeast to the Rio Grande. 
Juarez found a refuge in the mountains of 
Chihuahua, while Gens. Porfirio Diaz and 
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Arteaga, at the close of the year, were still in 
command of considerable armies im the Pacific 
States of Central Mexico. Maximilian was 
recognized by most of the European States, 
but the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress by a unanimous vote reasserted 
the Monroe doctrine. Maximilian appeared to 
be very anxious to conciliate the Liberal party, 
and toward the close of the year announced 
his intention to ratify the past sales of church 
property. (See Mexico.) 

A highly important project of federation 
was started in British America. A sectional 
conflict between Upper and Lower Canada was 
terminated by a coalition of parties under a 
ministry which undertook to form a great 
colonial federation. A scheme for the New 
Constitution was framed by a convention of 
delegates from all the provinces, and it was 
commonly expected that it would be accept- 
able to the people of the several provinces, 
and be ratified by the Home Government. 
The confederation is to embrace at first the 
two Canadas, New Brunswick, New Found- 
land, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, 
and gradually to take in the rest of the British 
dominions of North America. (See Canana.) 

In South America, upon the invitation of 
Peru, a congress of plenipotentiaries of the 
South American Republics assembled at Lima 
on the 14th of November. The congress, on 
opening, was composed of the plenipotentiaries 
of Chili, Peru, Bolivia, the Argentine Republic, 
Ecuador, the United States of Colombia, and 
Venezuela. Later a plenipotentiary for Guate- 
mala was added. The object of this congress is 
to effect a close alliance between all the repub- 
lics of Spamsh America; especially for the pur- 
pose of resisting the encroachments of Euro- 
pean powers upon this continent. (See Perv.) 

A new act of lawless aggression was com- 
mitted by Spain, in seizing the Peruvian Chin- 
cha Islands. The alleged cause was the fail- 
ure of the Peruvian Government to give full 
satisfaction for a wrong done to a citizen of 
Spain upon Peruvian territory. The aggres- 
sive act of Spain produced throughout South 
America the greatest excitement. The Govern- 
ments and people of most of the republics de- 
clared their determination to aid Peru in case 
of awar. Whenthe South American congress 
met its first resolution was to make the cause 
of Peru the common cause of all the republics. 
Before, however, declaring war against Spain, 
it was resolved first to try again the effect of 
negotiations. (See PERU.) 

The people of San Domingo heroically cen- 
tinued their war against Spain, to which power 
the republic had been treacherously sold in 
1861 by the late President Santana. The 
Spaniards made hardly any progress in the 
subjugation of the Island, and the murderous 
climate decimated the ranks of the Spanish 
army to a fearful extent. At the same time 
the drain of the war upon the Spanish finances 
was so heavy that at the close of the year the 
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cabinet of Marshal Narvaez insisted upon 
abandoning San Domingo. (See Spar and 
San Domrneo.) 

The war which existed at the beginning of 
the year between the United States of Co- 
lombia and Ecuador was soon after terminated 
by a compromise. A revolution in Ecuador 
against the Conservative Government of Gen. 
Moreno was promptly suppressed and the 
leaders executed. In Venezuela the civil war 
was brought to a close. 

The civil war in the republic of Uruguay 
continued throughout the whole year. Toward 
the close of the year the Government of Bra- 
zil, on the ground that the Government of 
Uruguay refused to give satisfaction for some 
grievances, threatened the latter republic with 
a declaration of war and even with annexation 
to Brazil. These reported intentions of Brazil 
produced a great excitement in the upper prov- 
inces of the Argentine Republic and in Para- 
guay, both of which feel deeply interested in with- 
holding from Brazil the control of the mouth of 
the river La Plata. Both seemed to be determin- 
edtoaid Uruguay. (See Brazi and Urvevay.) 

Chili, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, and 
the republics of Central America, enjoyed an 
undisturbed peace, and made considerable pro- 
gress in material prosperity. The cultivation 
of cotton, in particular, is increasing in all the 
republics of Central and South America, and 
largely adding to their exports and their wealth. 

In all parts of the American continent the 
question of Inter-Oceanic Railroads, connecting 
the Pacific with the Atlantic, is exciting a 
great interest. The most important of these 
roads, the Union Pacific Railway, in the United 
States, is rapidly approaching completion. 

In British America, the plan of an inter- 
oceanic railway, connecting the Atlantic and 
the Pacific provinces of the British dominions, 
has gained new importance in view of the 
aes confederation of all the provinces, 

n Chili, a passage through the Andes was dis- 

covered, which will greatly facilitate a con- 
nection, by railway, of the two oceans. The 
Imperial Government of Mexico is again in- 
viting the attention of capitalists to the import- 
ance of the transit of Tehuantepec. It was 
also found that the Amazon is navigable nearly 
as far as its source, thus affording another 
transit route between the two oceans. 

President Geffrard, of Hayti, in December, 
issued a proclamation to his people in which 
he tells them that though three insurrections 
had broken out within the past six months, 
they were all quelled and order completely 
restored. The condition of this republic, both 
politically and materially, is favorable. A treaty 
of amity, commerce, navigation, and extra- 
dition, was concluded between the United States 
and Hayti on the 8d of November. A similar 
treaty was concluded between Hayti and Libe- 
ria, which provides that slave trade shall be as- 
aimilated to piracy, and the vessels of the two 
States which may be engaged in the traffic 
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shall be judged and punished according to the 
laws in force in their respective countries 
against piracy. 

AMPERE, Jean Jacques ANrorne, a French 
author, born in Lyons, Aug. 12th, 1800; 
died March 27, 1864. He was the son of the 
celebrated mathematician André Marie Am- 
pére, under whose direction his education was 
conducted, and who permitted, if he did not 
encourage him, to gratify an ardent taste for 
belles lettres and poetry, to which his own 
studies and inclinations were rather hostile. 
Of a natural independence of character, young 
Ampére early left the beaten tracks of litera- 
ture, and associated himself with those new 
ideas about philosophy, literature, and history, 
which formed so remarkable a feature in the 
intellectual history of the early part of the 
19th century. He evinced, in particular, a 
lively enthusiasm for the master-pieces of 
foreign literature, and before the age of 20 
had acquired a considerable knowledge of the 
English, German, and Italian languages, beside 
acquainting himself with the best productions 
of French authors. Thrown from boyhood 
into the companionship of the scholars and 
men of letters who frequented his father’s 
house, he gained the esteem of Balzac and 
Chateaubriand, by whom he was introduced to 
the polished circle which assembled at the sa- 
To the influence 
which this association produced may be traced 
the refined judgment and artistic spirit which 
characterize the productions of his pen. 

He commenced his literary career as a writer 
in the Globe and the Revue Frangaise, estab- 
lished by Guizot to oppose the reactionary 
ministry of Charles X., and in 1830 com- 
menced a course of lectures on literary history 
at the Atheneum in Marseilles. The first of 
these discourses appeared in 1831, under the 
title of “Essay on the History of Poetry.” 
After the July revolution of 1830 he returned 
to Paris, lectured for a year or two at the Sor- 
bonne, and in 1833 succeeded Andrieux in the 
chair of History and French Literature at the 
College of France, which. he filled with great 
reputation for many years. Among the fruits 
of his labors in this field are his “ Literary 
History of France previous to the 12th Cen- 
tury’ (8 vols.,1839-’40), an introduction to the 
“History of French Literature in the Middle 
Ages” (1841), and “Formation of the French 
Language” (8 vols., 1841). He was also a 
frequent contributor to the Revue des Deua- 
Mondes and the National. In 1842 he sue- 
ceeded Gérando at the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and in 1847 Guiraud at the French 
Academy. An irresistible love of travel led 
him at various times to visit many parts of the 
Old and of the New World, of which accounts 
appeared from time to time in the columns 
of the Revue des Deua-Mondes, Archeologist, 
philosopher, and poet, as well as tourist, he 
endeavored, whether in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, Nubia, or North America, to see 
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things for himself, to accept no statements on 


trust, and, as far as possible, to bring the con-. 


clusions of science under the test of personal 
observation. Many of his papers on these sub- 
jects have been published under the title of 
“Literature and Travels,” a book abounding in 
sprightly descriptions characterized alike by 
grace, wit, and erudition. 

It was while reading De Tocqueville’s ‘‘ De- 
mocracy in America,” during a trip up the 
Rhine, that Ampére conceived the desire and 
purpose to visit the United States, which he 
carried into effect in 1852-"53. His Promenade 
en Amérique, recording his tour, says a 
recent critic, “is singularly unpretending. It 
resembles in tone and method the best conver- 
sation. The style is pure and animated, and 
the thoughts naturally suggested. He de- 
scribes what he sees with candor and geniality, 
criticizes without the slightest acrimony, and 
commends with graceful zeal. And yet, simple 
and unambitious as is the narrative, it af- 
fords amost agreeable, authentic, and sugges- 
tive illustration of De Tocqueville’s theories.” 
His remaining works comprise “ Greece, Rome, 
and Dante.” “Literary Studies after Nature” 
(1848), “Roman History at Rome” (1856), a 
a novel and remarkably liberal application of 
archeology to literature and politics, ‘ Cesar; 
Historic Ered ” (1859), etc., beside eulogies 
on Ballanche and Chateaubriand read before 
the Academy. His own eulogy was pronounced 
by Guizot, who bore testimony to his scholarly 
attainments, critical abilities, and a rare amen- 
ity of manners, 

AN ESTHETICS, if the term be taken in its 
original and broadest sense, are those agents 
of whatever sort which, upon administration 
or application to the living body, suspend or 
greatly diminish for a time the common sensi- 
bility, 7. ¢., the power of feeling. Since the de- 
velopment, however, of the modern and most 
successful methods to this end—and hence, 
mainly within the past twenty years—this 
term has acquired a new importance and in a 
manner a new signification, being now employ- 
ed to designate specifically those agents which 
are in greater or less degree available for the 
relief or prevention of pain, as incident to sur- 
gical or dental operations, or as met with in 
general medical or in obstetrical practice. The 
condition of insensibility which such agents in- 
duce, and which, when perfect, precludes the 
feeling of pain, is termed anesthesia, Ilustra- 
tions of it are witnessed in the insensibility of 
fainting, of stupor from narcotics or other cause, 
and of one form of paralysis, and in the numb- 
ness caused by a blow or by severe cold. But 
since the common sensibility depends on the 
activity of a certain set of nerves and of nervous 
centres—hence called the “sensory,” or those 
of sensation—we may say, more precisely, that 
anesthesia is that state of a living body or of 
some part of it, in which the action of its sen- 
sory nervous apparatus is for the time suspend- 
ed; and whatever can produce such condition, 
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without destroying the nervous apparatus itself, 
is so far an anesthetic. 

Under the title, AnzsTHetics, in the New 
Amerioan Orcitopzp1, will be found a con- 
cise history of the practice (to about the year 
1858), together with an account of the mode 
of action of anesthetic agents, and their effects, 
a summary of their applications in medicine, 
surgery, and obstetrics, &c. , 

Among the earliest recorded instances of 
anesthetic practice collected by MM. Perrin 
and Lallemand (“ Treatise upon Surgical Anes- 
thesia,” Paris, 1863), and in which the end 
aimed at was precisely that sought in the prac- ~ 
tice of the present day, are those of the resort, 
among the Assyrians, to the stupor caused by 
compressing the arteries (it would appear) of 
the neck, preparatory to performing circum- 
cision in childhood; of the local application 
in certain. minor surgical operations, among 
the early Greeks and Romans, of the pow- 
dered ‘‘Memphis stone’—probably a species 
of marble—mixed with vinegar, to parts to 
be benumbed, and which the authors conjec- 
ture to have acted by means of the carbonic 
acid set free by the mixture; and of the anes- 
thetic employment in China of the Indian hemp 
(Cannabis Indica)—the plant, closely allied to 
our common hemp, from which the celebrated 
“hashish,” well known as possessing inebri- 
ating and stupefying properties, is still extract- 
ed; as also of both the hemp and the mandrake 
(Atropa mandragora) in India and some other 
oriental countries. The medical school of Bo- 
logna, in the 18th century, brought into vogue 
in surgery a set of stupefying preparations 
some of them believed to have been imitated 
from the ancients, and some, at least, of a high- 
ly complex character; of the latter class, one is 
known to have been a mixture of extracts with 
which a sponge was saturated; and when to be 
used, the sponge was wet in warm water, and 
the emanations were inhaled until stupor fol- 
lowed. But, in western and southern Europe, 
all the modes of producing anesthesia thus far 
considered—imperfect as they were—would ap- 
pear by the beginning of the 18th century to 
have passed wholly out of use. The stupor of 
intoxication, and that produced by opium, were 
still resorted to, at times, in severe operations ; 
and in minor ones, the practice of diverting the 
patient’s attention by a blow or by some agita- 
tion of the feelings was much in vogue. The 
18th century was strongly marked, however, 
by a tendency to seek for anzsthetic effects 
through agencies of a physical or biological 
character. 

The modern anesthetic practice may be in a 
manner traced to the founding of Dr. Beddoes’ 
“* Medical Pneumatic Institution,” in 1798, near 
Bristol, England, and which was designed for 
the treatment of pulmonary diseases by inha- 
lation of ether, and of carbonic acid and other 
gases. It was here that Humphry Davy, then 
young, acquired his interest in the subjects of 
gases and their inhalation; and his discovery, 
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soon after, of nitrous oxide (protoxide of nitro- 
gen), or “laughing gas,” and of its effects on 
the human system—first published in the year 
1800—created for some time a sort of furore in 
regard to its inhalation, for amusement, and as a 
restorative and curative agent. Davy himself 
predicted the use of this gas for anesthetic pur- 
poses, when he wrote: “ As nitrous oxide in 
its extreme operation [deeper stages of its ef- 
fect] seems capable of destroying physical pain, 
it will probably be used with advantage during 
surgical operations in which no great effusion of 
blood takes place.” Still, this remained a mere 
prediction until, many years after, the use of 
agents capable of anesthetic effects was taken 
up and successfully reduced to practice in this 
country, by three physicians of the cities of Hart- 
ford and Boston. For, although nitrous oxide 
was in the outset experimented with by Euro- 
pean chemists and surgeons, it was by them 
pronounced unsafe and laid aside; and ether, to 
which attention was thereupon turned as a sub- 
stitute, was not at the time brought into prac- 
tice. As early as 1828, Dr. Hickman, of London, 
in particular, addressed the French Academy on 
the subject of anesthesia by inhalation, and 
especially of carbonic acid; but that body did 
not favorably entertain the subject, and it was 
dropped. 

Without here entering into a discussion of the 
vexed question of priority in the discovery of 
the modern anesthetic methods, it will be 
proper, at least, to name what appear to be the 
facts in the case. Recent evidence goes to 
show that the first painless operations (and also 
quite numerous) in the development of the new 
method, were performed by Dr. Horace Wells, 
a dentist of Hartford, Conn., during the close 
of the year 1844 and the early part of 1845; 
and that the agent which he employed in these 
cases was nitrous oxide, the operations being 
the extraction of teeth. This conclusion has 
been confirmed by the report and action of at 
least two important medical bodies in this 
country within the past two years. While, 
however, it is by some asserted that Dr. Wells 
was led #> try the nitrous oxide by his reading 
of the views of Davy and other early authori- 
ties on the subject, Dr. G. Q. Colton states 
that Dr. Wells’ attention was called to the 
agent by an observation made by the latter of 
the painlessness, for the time, of a wound which a 
person inhaling the gas at one of Dr. Colton’s 
exhibitions of it had inflicted upon himself. Dr. 
Wells laid aside the use of the nitrous oxide, 
after its failure on the occasion of an attempted 
public demonstration with it, in Boston. It 
would further appear, that it was the application 
of Dr. Wells’ process that Dr W. T. G. Mor- 
ton, of Boston, was proposing to imitate, with a 
person for whom he was about to extract a 
tooth, when Dr. O. T. Jackson, a chemist, also 
of Boston, and who had previously had experi- 
ence in his own person of the insensibility pro- 
duced by ether, suggested to Dr. Morton the 
real and superior value of the latter agent. 
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This was in September, 1846. Dr. Morton’s 
first private administration of ether occurred on 
the 30th of that month, and his first public de- 
monstration of the method, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, on the 16th of October fol- 
lowing; while the first capital operation upon 
an etherized patient was performed on the 7th 
of the ppt eal by Prof. George 
Hayward, also of Boston: the result in all these 
cases was, as desired, a complete freedom, on 
the part of the subjects operated on, from pain. 
The news of the remarkable success obtained 
with ether having reached Europe, certain phy- 
sicians and chemists there made trial of several 
other volatile liquids, in the hope of obtain- 
ing one still more suited to the end in view 
than ether. In the following year, 1847, Dr. 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, announced his dis- 
covery of the applicability of chloroform—a 
material which has since closely contested the 
ground with the prior agent, and has even in 
some degree supplanted it. 

The fact, soon rendered evident in practice, 
that neither ether nor chloroform was wholly 
free from danger or from other inconveniences 
of application, led to the trial of still other 
agents, with a view, if possible, to find some 
one that should be entirely safe and devoid of 
disagreeable effects—conditions which, how- 
ever, no substance has yet been found fully to 
satisfy. 

The following list presents—not altogether 
in the order of time—the more important of 
the substances, possessing aneesthetic powers in 
some degree, which have been experimented 
with for the purposes now indicated : 


1. Nitrous oxide. g avy, 1800; Dr. Horace Wells, 
1844; Dr. G. Q. ‘Colton, 1863.) 

2. Carbonicacid. (Dr. Hickman, 1828; Dr. Ozanam, 
about 1862; and others.) 

8. Sulphuricether. (Drs. Jackson and Morton, 1846.) 

4. Chtora orm. (Dr. Simpson, 1847.) 

5. Hydrochloric ether, (M. Flourens, 1847; M. 
Sédillot.) 

6. Acetic ether. (M. Figuier, 1848; M. Flourens.) 

%. Nitrous cher. (M. Flourens.) ' 

8. Nitric ether. Or. Simpson—tried on animals.) 

9. Aldehyde. (M. Poggiale.) 
10. 
a1. 


12. 
13. 
14, 


re ja gas ourdes. ) 

Chloride of hydrocarbon; or, Dutch liquid. (Dr. 
Nunneley; M. Aran.) 

Benzine. (Drs. Simpson and Snow.) 

Formomethylat. iM. Bouisson. ) 

Bisulphide of Carbon. (1848.) 

15. Carbonic owde. (MM. Ozanam and Tourdes.) 

16. Kerosolene. (Drs. Jackson and Bigelow.) 

17. Amylene. (Drs. Snow and Fergusson, about 1856.) 

18. Oil of turpentine. (Successfully, on shipboard, 

by John Wilmhurst, naval surgeon.) 


Iodoform, the teriodide of formyle, and thus 
the analogue of chloroform, as well as, of 
course, many other substances which do not 
appear to have been especially subjected to trial, 
possesses in degree anesthetic powers. ‘The an- 
ticipations awakened by the earlier success of 
amylene, in the hands of Dr. Snow and others, 
were soon disappointed, through the detection 
of disagreeable consequences, and finally by the 
occurrence in two cases of death, under its use: 
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and the agent was thereupon abandoned. Dr. 
Ozanam, in his recent revival of inhalation of car- 
bonic acid to produce insensibility, administered 
it along with common air, 3 parts tol. He 
found this mixture safe; and it produced com- 
plete anesthesia, from which the patient recov- 
ered without difficulty; but it does not appear 
that the use of this agent has yet become in any 
manner general. The condition of trance, som- 
nambulism, or artificial sleep, as induced in con- 
nection with the agencies or methods of influ- 
ence passing under the names of “ Mesmerism,” 
‘animal etism,” “ Braidism” or “ hypno- 

ism,” “‘ psychometric impression,” “ spiritual- 
ism,” &c., has been of late years often resorted 
to, and in some of these forms for a time much 
vaunted ; but though in exceptional cases, or in 
the hands of particular persons, painless sur- 
gical operations have been doubtless secured 
under some or all of the influences named, yet 
their effect is far from uniform, or even cer- 
tain; and at the present day, none of them are 
relied on as suitable to take the place of the 
material anssthetics. 

Dr. Valentine Mott, in his mondgraph upon 
“Pain and Anesthetics,” prepared at the re- 
quest of the U. S. Sanitary Commission (Wash- 
ington, 1863), in considering the philosophy of 
of anesthetics, and their value to the surgeon, 
justly remarks, not only that pain is useless, but 
also that it is positively injurious to the pained ; 
and he cites from difierent authorities the ex- 
pression of a truth which is stated by Gooch, in 
the words, “‘ Mere pain can destroy the powers 
of life.” But when complete insensibility exists, 
both pain and nervous shock are, so far as the 
operation is concerned, avoided. ‘‘ The most se- 
vere operation during anesthesia,” says Dr. Mott, 
.“ produces little or no effect upon the pulse, 
because the nervous centres receive little or no 
impression.” But again, except where the con- 
scious codperation of the patient with the sur- 
geon is required, and in all cases in which the 
locality or peculiar nature of the operation may 
not forbid the administration of anssthetics, 
the unconsciousness, helplessness, and complete 
relaxation which those agents can produce, is 
often a matter of the highest convenience and 
advantage. The use of anesthetics thus allows 
the surgeon to undertake cases in which, with- 
out them, he could not safely think of oper- 
ating; and it also allows him to take more 
time. Considerations such as these show that 
their employment practically extends the do- 
main of surgery; and moreover that, primd 
Jacie, it should lessen the danger and the mor- 
tality of operations. 

Dr. Detmold, in 1847, M. Ozanam later, and 
some other medical authorities, have argued 
that in the inhalation of ether, chloroform, or 
other anesthetics, the insensibility obtained is 
due to action of carbonic acid resulting from 
the decomposition of such substance within the 
system. M.Ozanam went so far as to say that 
carbon is in all cases the true anesthetic; and 
that so-called anesthetic agents possess their 
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power just in the proportion that they are more 
largely composed of carbon. But if this were 
true, amylene should bea more potent anesthetic 
than ether, and ether itself than chloroform; 
whereas the reverse is true in both cases, 
Again, the experiments and observations of 
Flourens and Longet go to show that the spe- 
cific anesthetic agents, not less than morphine, 
strychnine, alcohol, &c., produce their effects 
by a direct and positive depressing action upon 
the nervous centres. Thus, they are all (save, 
perhaps, nitrous oxide—and even on this point 
there is room for question) positive poisons; 
and in undue quantity they produce death in 
that mode (naturally, and usually in fact) in 
which we say it begins in the nervous system. 

Nitrous oxide, by freely yielding oxygen, is, 
like common air, only in still higher degree, a 
supporter of combustion. Of course, in the 
outset of its inhalation, it is in proportionate 
degree a supporter and quickener of the func- 
tions of life. By hurrying on decomposition in 
the system, it rapidly generates carbonic acid, 
and loads the blood with this product. Ether 
is not a supporter of combustion, but is com- 
bustible; and its decomposition may to some 
extent increase the proportion of carbonic acid 
naturally contained in the blood. But chloro- 
form is neither a supporter of combustion nor 
combustible; and it is doubtful whether it un- 
dergoes decomposition in the system at all. 
All anesthetics, however, after a preliminary 
stage of excitement, longer or shorter, then 
forthwith begin, by inducing a torpor or in- 
activity in the nervous centres, to depress and 
to lower the respiration, if not also the heart’s 
action; and as a consequence, they occasion the 
retaining for the time in the blood of much of 
the carbonic acid, naturally forming in the 
system, which would under a normal respi- 
ration be continually expelled. Still further, 
wherever gaseous anesthetics are administered 
by means of a containing reservoir or bag, so 
that the patient breathes the same material over 
and over, even the carbonic acid which 7s ex- 
pelled, for the time, mingles with the anesthe- 
tic, increasing in quantity, and being reinhaled. 
These facts would show, that with chloroform, 
there is a single source of increase of carbonic 
acid in the blood—this being, however, not 
the cause, but the consequence, of the anws- 
thetic action; that with ether, there are two 
such sources; while with nitrous oxide, there 
are three sources of increase of carbonic acid. 
And unquestionably the retained carbonic acid 
will contribute its share to the depth of the 
stupor that results; if, indeed, in the case of 
nitrous oxide alone, it may not be in a large 
degree the really effective agent. At all events, 
it is probable that the action of carbonic acid, 
generated or retained in the blood during anzs- 
thetic inhalation, may in some cases modify 
materially the symptoms attending or following 
upon their use. 

The stages of anesthesia are strictly com- 
parable to those of intoxication (carried to 
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stupor), only that they are passed through 
much more rapidly. They may be convenient- 
ly considered as four in number: the jirst, 
that of action on the cerebral hemispheres, 
marked first by mental excitement, and then 
by loss of intelligence and of power of will; 
the second, that in which the anesthetic acts 
on the cerebellum, destroying the power—if the 
common theory of the use of this organ be cor- 
rect—of combining the muscular actions, when 
the body becomes fully relaxed and helpless; 
the third, that in which the effect extends to 
the ganglia of the base of the brain and proba- 
bly to the exterior parts of the medulla oblon- 
gata, as well as in some degree to the spinal 
cord; so that the senses are obliterated, the ca- 
pacity of feeling pain lost, and the reflex actions 
to some extent arrested; the jfowrth, that in 
which it attacks the “vital centre” within the 
medulla oblongata, from which arise the nerves 
that maintain the function of respiration, and 
so, indirectly, that of the circulation. When 
this last degree of action is fully established, 
the breathing and the heart’s action cease, and 
death is already taking place. 

It is, accordingly, the third stage of anesthe- 
sia, as here divided, that the surgical or dental 
operator seeks to produce, and to maintain. 
The quantity of chloroform used to such end 
may vary from one to four drachms, or an ounce. 
A sponge or napkin wet with the liquid is 
brought near to the mouth and nostrils, so that 
the patient inhales the vapor mingled with air. 
The time required for the full effect is thirty 
or sixty seconds, or even more. Of the many 
forms of apparatus that have been devised for 
inhalation of anesthetics, none have been re- 
ceived with general favor. The greater power, 
and consequently (unless under judicious man- 
agement) danger, of chloroform over sulphuric 
ether, is shown in that the quantity of the lat- 
ter required is much greater, as from two to 
four ounces, and in some instances even a quart 
or more; and the time required to produce in- 
sensibility is usually from three to five minutes. 
Generally, it is preferred that the patient shall 
be in the recumbent position. When the anexs- 
thesia is complete, as indicated by sonorous or 
stertorous breathing, and other signs, the in- 
halation is discontinued, to be renewed from 
time to time if the patient show signs of pass- 
ing back into the preceding or semi-conscious 
stages. 

The fact that several cases of death under 
chloroform, and one or more under ether, have 
been directly traceable to the circumstances 
that the stomach was at the time loaded with 
food, is one that, where practicable, should 
never be lost sight of in fixing the period for 
operating. The most suitable time is some three 
or four hours after a meal, when, although the 
system is not yet weakened for want of food, 
the organs of digestion are in the main relieved 
and in a quiescent state. It is always desirable, 
if possible, to guard against vomiting under the 
influence of an anesthetic, and almost always 
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unfortunate in some way where it occurs. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Mott’s observations, if vomiting 
occurs, one result that is quite certain is that 
the anzsthetic effect will immediately pass off. 

Of seventy-seven immediately fatal cases un- 
der chloroform, collected by Perrin and Lalle- 
mand, and of which they present a very full 
analysis in tabular form, in sixty-seven the 
posture of the patient is noted; and of the lat- 
ter, in forty-eight cases t posture was re 
cumbent, in nineteen t* of sitting. Thor. 
authors, however, agree with the usage of prac- 
titioners generally, in favoring the horizontal 
posture, unless the nature of the operation re- 
quires some other; and it is certain that an 
upright panes of the body increases the like- 
lihood of fainting. The horizontal posture fa- 
vors the entrance of the vapor of chloroform 
especially—its density being about four times 
that of air—into the lungs. This extreme den- 
sity of the vapor of so powerful an agent is, 
however, in itself, and in several ways, a source 
of danger. The too sudden and rapid intro- 
duction of the vapor into the lungs may at once 
occasion asphyxia (suffocation), or it may caus. 
a sudden arrest of the heart’s action, besid »3 
that it is apt to induce coughing, and perh: .s 
may tend in some cases to cause vomiting. 
Dr. Mott regards it as a further recommenda- 
tion of the recumbent posture, in case of chloro- 
form, that if for any reason it should become 
desirable to free the lungs suddenly of the va- 
por they may at the moment contain, the re- 
sult is readily aided by turning the body upor 
the side (or, we may suppose, inclining the face 
partly downward), while the proper measures 
for recuscitation are employed. An: _ his con- 
sideration is the more important, s*‘nce, as im- 
plied by another authority, whea alarming 
symptoms do arise, the deadly } ower of the 
vapor already in the lungs may sitfice to com- 
plete the fatal effect of the druz. Both with 
ether and chloroform, while th administration 
of the vapor should not be so slow in the outset 
as to prolong inconveniently the prelimina:y 
stages of the effect, it is yet, on the other hand, 
very important that it be not commenced too 
abruptly and too strongly in the outset, lest 
the dangers already indicated be incurred. Dr. 
Mott adduces the reckless and heedless manner 
in which he has seen ether and chloroform ad- 
ministered, and without evil results, in Paris 
and New York, as a proof of the comparative 
safety of the practice; but he insists none the 
less upon the necessity of such cautions as have 
here been indicated. It is always important, 
especially so with chloroform, that the sponge 
or handkerchief wet with the liquid should be 
approached cautiously toward the mouth at the 
first; and that it shall at no time be brought so 
near but that the percentage of air inhaled shall 
largely exceed that of the vapor at the same 
time entering the lungs. - 

Dr. Mott states that, although preferring 
chloroform for use alone, he is in the habit of 
employing often the two usual anesthetics in 
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the same case, beginning with ether, and re- 
sorting to chloroform if insensibility is not 
thus readily mduced. He mentions Dr. Simp- 
son’s recent method of administering these 
agents, with a view to securing the due ad- 
mixture of air—that of spreading a handker- 
chief single-fold over the face of the patient, 
and allowing the liquid to drop at intervals 
upon this, near to the mouth and nose. He 
ars, however, th {this method might give 
ge to irritation of 1 skin, a result he usually 
guards against in his own practice, by previ- 
ously applying a little olive oil about the mouth 
and nostrils. 

Prof. Samuel D. Gross, in the recent edition 
of his “System of Surgery” (Phila., 1864), 
treats at some length of the choice and appli- 
cation of anesthetics. He prefers chloroform 
to ether, as having a less objectionable odor, 
and as being less liable to occasion vomiting 
and other unpleasant symptoms. Instead of 
the mixture of ether and chloroform, 3 parts 
of the former to1 of the latter, employed by 
some practitioners, he favors—if any mixture 
be used—that proposed by Dr. Snow, of equal 
parts of chloroform and alcohol. He has ad- 
ministered chloroform im several thousands of 
cases: no death from its use has occurred in 
his hands, and only two threatening cases that 
could be traced to an injudicious mode of use. 
He regards age as being no bar to the employ- 
ment of anzsthetics; as he has given chloro- 
form with success to children—even to infants 
‘ander two months, and also to very old per- 
sons—in one case, to a lady of 92. As to 
danger from disease of the heart or brain, he 
says: “ For my own part, I have never allowed 
any affection whatever to stand in my way;” 
and considering the tranquillizing effects of the 
anzesthetics, he finds no physiological reason 
for doing so. Some difference of practice ap- 
pears to exist among surgeons in respect to 
operations about the mouth, jaws, and nose. 
Dr. Mott recommends in these, that, gener- 
ally, anesthetics should not be used, but 
reliance placed on narcotics. Prof. Gross ad- 
vises that in such cases usually the patient 
should be under anesthetic influence only at 
the beginning of the operation; but he states 
that he has repeatedly performed excision of 
the tonsils, exsection of the jaw, etc., while 
the patient was perfectly unconscious and in- 
capable of resisting. 

It has been seen that in anwsthesia the use 
of the special senses is commonly lost, along 
with or before the disappearance (in most parts 
of the system) of the general sensibility and 
susceptibility to pain. A remarkable excep- 
tion to this rule is named by Dr. H. B. Mont- 
gomery: a boy undergoing amputation of the 
leg under the influence of chloroform, in the 
Stevens Hospital, Dublin, opened his eyes as if 
from sleep, when a finger was placed upon the 
neck over the carotid artery, remarked that 
there was nothing the matter with his neck, 
but that the surgeons were setting his leg, and 
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remained thereafter with his eyes open, and 
noticing such objects as came before them 
throughout the operation; but after recover- 
ing from the anesthetic, he declared that he 
had felt no pain, and did not know that ampu- 
tation was being performed. In this case, 
consciousness was retained, and sight, and to 
some extent touch, were active, though the 
common sensibility—at least in the lower 
limbs—must have been in abeyance. 

M. Simonin (‘‘ Revue des Sociétés Savantes,” 
June 26, 1863) states that the two most im- 
portant points for the surgeon to observe, in 
the deeper stages of anesthesia, in order to be 
forewarned in time of the near approach of 
collapse of the respiration and circulation, are, 
the condition (as to its sensibility, or the oppo- 
site) of the region of the temples, and the 
continued contraction of the muscles holding 
up the lower jaw, or their narcotism, allowing 
it to fall. The disappearance of sensibility of 
the temples marks a definite and deep degree 
of anzsthesia, but, alone, does not show im- 
mediate danger. The sensory nervous fila- 
ments to the temples, and the motor filaments 
to the masseter muscles, are alike furnished by 
the jifth pair, some roots of which arise from 
portions of the medulla oblongata not far from 
the “vital centre.” The masseters, the con- 
traction of which holds ont last in the entire 
voluntary muscular system, may. even relax, 
and life still not be immediately threatened ; 
but the symptom is usually one of danger, 
showing as it does that the torpor induced by 
the anzxsthetic has spread well-nigh to the 
nervous centre of respiration, on the action of 
which life itself depends. Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son (Brit. & For. Med.-Chirurg. Review,” 
April, 1864), confirming the importance of 
Simonin’s observations, explains by the prin- 
ciple he has brought forward the fact, remarked 
by himself, of more dangerous symptoms arising 
during the profound anesthesia induced for 
operations within the mouth, than under any 
other circumstances. Dr. Wm. Marcet is led 
to believe that chloroform absorbed into the 
blood sometimes produces death, not by its 
ansthetic or directly depressing action, but 
by exciting a spasmodic closure of the glottis— 
this, at the time, being likely to pass un- 
observed; and in case of complete suspension 
of the respiration under chloroform, as the 
chances of recovery are then small, he advises 
immediate tracheotomy, and artificial respi- 
ration. Dr.G. W. Balfour has called attentior 
to the danger of the filling of the trachea with 
vomited matters—at least one death having 
been known by him to occur from that cause, 
and even tlfough the patient appeared to re- 
cover properly from the anesthetic. 

Prof. Gross states the phenomena which 
indicate danger, in anesthesia, as being sterto- 
rous respiration (very marked, of course), small 
and feeble pulse, lividity of the features, dila- 
tation of the pupils, relaxation of the sphincters 
and rapid diminution of the temperature of the 
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body. The remedies to be employed in case 
of threatened death, are those in a general 
way suitable to cases of suspended animation. 
Among the measures that may be resorted to are 
those of placing the body, if it be not already so, 
in a horizontal position ; dashing cold water in 
the face; opening windows, and admitting air 
freely—if not too cold—to the person; em- 
ploying frictions of the surface or extremities ; 
stimulating respiration by applying ammonia, 
etc., to the nostrils; turning the patient on the 
side, to favor exhalation of the anesthetic; 
and performing artificial respiration, or else 
“insufflation ”—i. ¢., blowing air into the lungs, 
either from the mouth of another person placed 
directly upon that of the patient, or through a 
tube opening in the pharynx or passed within 
the trachea, and blown into by the mouth or 
with bellows. To favor or allow of respiration, 
it is sometimes necessary to draw the tongue 
forward, and to clear the fauces of obstructing 
liquids, as may be done with the finger; and 
where the means are at hand, the action of the 
so-called ‘ Faradization” current, to excite a 
sort of natural respiration, is advised—the 
current to be applied, preferably, over the 
phrenic nerve and diaphragm, and not, as 
formerly, to the heart. Dr. J. Smith urges 
that, in dental operations under chloroform, it 
is not as a rule advisable to keep the tongue 
forward with forceps or tenaculum during the 
operation, since thus the spontaneous efforts at 
clearing the throat by swallowing may be pre- 
vented, and fiuids in consequence pass into the 
glottis. Dr. Mott remarks that in operations 
in which the mouth becomes filled with blood, 
he formerly feared the occurrence of stran- 
gling, but his later observation has shown that 
deglutition, taking place—like the uterine con- 
tractions—by means of reflex nervous action, 
can occur notwithstanding the anesthetic in- 
fluence. 

Dr. Maddin, of Nashville, quoted by Prof. 
Gross, and Dr. Chas. Kidd, find by their re- 
searches that a very large proportion of the 
fatal cases, under the use of anesthetics, have 
occurred in minor operations, especially in 
dentistry, and generally in private practice or 
in small institutions. Prof. Gross suggests in 
explanation, both that the severe operations 
appear to establish a sort of ‘ chloroform toler- 
ance,” and that the administration of anzsthet- 
ics has, in private hands, been frequently less 
judicious, and in some way in fault. At Guy’s 
Hospital, London, chloroform was given in up- 
wards of 12,000 cases, before any serious acci- 
dent oceurred from its use; and M. Flourens 
declares that in the Crimean war,it was ad- 
ministered 25,000 times without a single death 
traceable to its use. 

Dr. Arnott and others have argued that 
chloroform has increased, and Dr. Simpson 
that it has diminished, the rate of mortality, 
in the great surgical operations. The average 
of about 1,600 cases of amputation of the 
thigh, before the introduction of anesthetics, 


collected from several European hospitals, showa 
45 deaths in every 100, 86 in 100 being the 
lowest rate in any of them; while in 145 
such amputations, under anesthetics, the fatal 
cases were only 25 to 100. The statistics of a 
large number of amputations performed in the 
cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
show a greater rate of mortality in the cases 
under anssthetics than in those in which they 
were not used; though it has been suggested 
that the number of cases was still not large 
enough to warrant a final conclusion. The 
question of the actual influence of anesthetic 
practice on the mortality of operations is, in 
fact, yet undecided; though even an apparent 
increase of mortality may consist with no such 
increase in reality, in view of the extension of 
the practice of operating, as before intimated, 
to a large number of cases, and mainly serious 
and doubtful ones, in which, but for his re- 
liance on anesthetic aid, the surgeon would 
not operate at all, From their analysis of the 
77 cases already referred to, Perrin and Lalle- 
mand conclude that the mortality from chloro- 
Jorm diminished greatly (the year 1859 ex- 
cepted) from 1847-8 to within a few years 
past—most especially since 1854; and that for 
afew years now the mortality appears nearly 
stationary, although the use of the agent is 
continually on the increase. Dr. Kidd col- 
lected the accounts of deaths apparently from 
anesthetics, in Europe, up to May, 1860; of 
these, 125 were from chloroform, 25 from 
ether, and several (it is stated) from amylene ; 
and he remarks that the mortality had been 
more than twice as great among males as 


among females. * 


In regard to the employment of anesthetics 
in obstetrical practice, our space will permit 
of no more than referring the reader to the 
works, journals, ete., in which the subject is 
treated of; and among which may be es- 
pecially named Prof. G. 8. Bedford’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Obstetrics,” New York, 
1861; the work of Perrin and Lallemand; 
and the papers by Profs. Barker and Elliot, 
with the discussion following, in the “ Bul- 
ee the New York Academy of Medicine,” 
vol. I. : 

The committee some time since appointed 
by the Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, to inquire into the alleged danger of 
ether inhalation, state in their report their 
conclusion that all anesthetics, as shown both 
by their symptoms and by the results of ex- 
periments, ‘tare depressing agents.” In re- 
lation to the point specially considered by 
them, they say: ‘There is no recorded case 
of death known to the committee, attributed 
to sulphuric ether, which cannot be explained 
on some other ground equally plausible, or in 
which, if it were possible to repeat the experi- 
ment, insensibility could not have been pro- 
duced and death avoided.” <A “Chloroform 
Committee,” appointed by the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, London, after more than 
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.wo years devoted to examination and experi- 
ment in connection with the wep me ee 
reported during July, 1864 (‘‘ Lancet, y 
i6;, : er. sate of the Med. Sciences,” 
Oct., 1864). This committee urge the dangers 
attending the deeper degrees of the effect of 
chloroform, and they concede much in favor 
of ether, as that in the outset it is not so 
purely depressing, and that at the same degree 
of insensibility it does not to the same degree 
depress the heart’s action, as chloroform. Re- 
garding chloroform as in a degree hazardous, 
- and ether as inconvenient, they suggest that 
some more eligible anesthetic is still to be 
desired. In chloroform inhalation, they think 
that 44 per cent. of vapor, with 954 per cent. 
_ of air, is the maximum that can be required ; 
34 per cent. of vapor being a suitable average. 
They do not find that anesthetics have in- 
creased the rate of mortality. 

Painful dental operations, especially the ex- 
traction of teeth, occupy in reference to the 
use of anesthetics a sort of middle ground, as 
admitting of resort either to general or to 
local anesthesia. In any case, owing to the 
extreme sensitiveness of the dental nerves, 
and the excruciating pain the extraction (at 
least) of the teeth occasions, the anesthetic 
action requires to be very decided, and the 
state of insensibility profound; and it is cer- 
tainly supposable that this circumstance consti- 
tutes an explanation in part of the compara- 
tively greater mortality (already referred to) 
from chloroform and ether in dental practice. 
During the past fifteen years or more, resort 
has been had, unavailingly, to mesmerism ; to 
the congelation or freezing of the gums, which 
however was found liable to be followed by 
rheumatic pains in the part, or other diffi- 
culties; and to the passage of an electrical 
current through the nerve at the moment of 
seizing and extracting the tooth: but these 
methods have in succession been laid aside; 
and though the two last named have been 
revived from time to time, almost or quite 
to the present date, by individual practition- 
i they find no favor with the profession at 
arge. 

In the early part of the year 1863, Dr. G. Q. 
Colton revived the use of nitrous oxide as an 
anesthetic in dental operations. He states 
(Dec., 1864) that he has successfully adminis- 
tered the gas to more than 3,000 patients, and 
that in no instance has he known any ill effects 
to attend the operation. He prepares the gas 
by heating nitrate of ammonia in a retort, and 
collects it in a barrel, from which it displaces 
water previously contained—its purification 
being completed by letting it stand for some 
hours over a remaining portion of the water. It 
is of the utmost importance that this gas should 
be perfectly pure; and it is presumed to be so 
when a little of it inhaled by way of test does 
not excite cough. The gas is inhaled through 
a tube from a rubber bag, the contents of 
which only the patient respires for the time, 
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the nostrils and the corners of the mouth 
being closed. About six gallons are used for 
one inhalation; the anesthesia is usually in- 
duced in about one minute’s time, and passes 
off in a like or less period. Two or more teeth 
may in the mean time be extracted; and after 
waiting a few minutes for the bleeding to sub- 
side, the dose may be repeated; and soon, several 
times in succession, ifrequired. The rubber bag 
should in every case be emptied and cleansed 
before receiving a new charge. If not in all 
respects, still, a wholly desirable anesthetic, it 
would nevertheless appear that nitrous oxide is 
at once the most agreeable to the patient, and 
the most safe (at least for the brief operations 
in which it has been employed) of the general 
anesthetic agents now in use. Dr. A. C. 
Castle (‘Boston Med. and Surg. Journal,” 
March 3, 1864) mentions three cases in which 
its employment was followed by decidedly un- 
pleasant symptoms, in the head, the chest, and 
the neryous system, respectively, and in per- 
sons previously in good health; but the gene- 
ral testimony of those acquainted with its use 
appears to show that such results are rare. 
The agent is already employed by many den- 
tists in New York and New England, if not 
also in other parts of the country. 

Various forms of local application of chloro- 
form or ether, or of their vapors, have been 
resorted to for the purpose of securing local 
anesthesia, but usually with uncertain, and 
often with very incomplete, success. Perhaps 
the most efficient of all these has been M. 
Richet’s modification of M. Guérard’s process 
—in its simplest form—merely letting ether 
fall, drop by drop, on any external part to be 
benumbed, and playing on it at the same time 
with the current of air from a common bellows. 
M. Fournier’s “ chloracetization ’—application 
of chloroform and glacial acetic acid—has been 
found often to occasion too much irritation 
and smarting to allow of its use. Chloroform 
applied on lint or in test-tubes for ten or fifteen 
minutes sometimes produces total insensibility. 
The process of congelation, by applying a 
freezing mixture of pounded ice and salt, and 
which is familiar to medical men, is still earn- 
estly recommended by many authorities, for 
superficial operations; though in this confi- 
dence Prof. Gross does not share. Dr. Arnott 
(‘*Med. Times and Gazette,” quoted in the 
“Boston Med. and Surg. Journal,” Oct. 1, 
1863) has recently repeated his recommenda- 
tion of artificial cold, both as an anesthetic, 
and for the relief of inflammations; and he 
proposes a new method—that of cooling in a 
freezing mixture, and to below 0° Fahr.; an 
iron, brass, or copper instrument of suitable 
form, or two such to be used alternately, and 
applying on the part to be benumbed. The 
local application of carbonic acid for the relief 
of pain has not been attended with success. 
As to passing an electric current through the 
nerve of a tooth at the time of extraction— 
effected by placing one pole of a battery of 
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amall power in the hand of the patient, and 
making the forceps the other pole, insulating 
them at the same time from the operator’s 
hand—the opinion finally reached by medical 
authorities appears to be, that pain is not in 
this way prevented, but that, while sometimes 
the patient’s mind is diverted from it at the 
moment by the electric shock, at other times 
the latter in reality adds to the suffering the 
operation alone would occasion. 

The reader may further consult Dr. O. T. 
Jackson’s “ Manual of Etherization,” Boston, 
1861; MM. Perrin and Lallemand’s “ Traité 
D Anesthésie Chirurgicale,” of which use has 
been to some extent made in the preparation 
of this article; and “A Treatise on Military 
Surgery and Hygiene,” by F. H. Hamilton, 
M.D., New York, 1865. 
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ANGLICAN CHURCHES. The “ Church- 
man’s Calendar” for 1865 gives the following 
view of the bishops of this Church: 


England, ....-s< escapee tes Archbishops, 2 Bishops, 26 
Tralani 7. s:030~« sesmaee sie ~ i 2 ac 10 
Scotland... .....<taeanaeeeaes 33 8 
Mediterranean........cceees - 1 
America—United States,.... ee 

“ British America... - 9 

ves ‘West Indies...... bed 6 
ASIA ies 6 see'eee ste senate “ 8 
BRAGA i cicscl'vcc'seetic Capea « 8 
OGCANIOD, 0... 500 as s0ee ena aie <u 
Bishops, demissionary....... ‘ 7 

139 . 


Total 139, an increase over the past year of 3, 


The statistics of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States in 1864 were, ac- 
cording to the “Church Almanac” for 1865, 
as follows: 
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The 29th annual meeting of the Board of 
Missions was held at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 4th 
The receipts of the Domestic Committee were 
reported to have been $66,581, against $37,458 
in 1863, and 35,223 in 1862. The receipts this 
year were larger than in any previous year. 
The receipts of the foreign committee (in- 
cluding $5,448 from the American Ohurch 
Missionary Society) were $76,847, an increase 
of $22,586 over last year, and only $8,542 less 
than in 1860, when contributions came in from 
every diocese of the land. 

The American Church Missionary Society 
held its 5th annual meeting in Boston, Oct. 


19th. The Society employed forty missionaries, 
and its receipts were $24,864. 

The receipts of the English Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
for the year ending December 31st, 1863, were 
£87,882, or about $439,000, The total income 
of the English Church Missionary Society was 
£184,247, or about $670,000. The number of 
clergymen employed by this society was 269; 
native and country born catechists and teachers 
of all classes not sent from home, 1,983; num- 
ber of stations, 140; of communicants, 18,110. 

The Mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Hayti is making progress, and the 
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existence of Trinity Parish, Port-au-Prince, 
’ was duly proclaimed by an official document 
from the Presiding Bishop of the United States, 
dated July 22, 1863. The Haytian Government 
extended a cordial reception to Bishop Lee, of 
Delaware, who in October, 1863, made an 
Episcopal visitation of the mission. 

The movement for opening communication 
with the Russian Church actively continued, 
both in England and in the United States. 


The Rev. J. F. Young, the secretary of the 


Russo-Greek Committee, appointed by the 
General Convention of the P. E. Church of 
the United States, paid a visit to Russia, and 
conferred on this subject with the authorities 
of the Russian Church, who manifested the 
greatest interest in the objects and success of 
the movement. (See Greek COnvurcn.) In 
' England the friends of the movement formed 
an “Eastern Church Association,” the objects 
of which were stated to be— 

1. To inform the English public as to the 
state and position of the Eastern Christians, 
in order gradually to better their condition 
through the influence of public opinion in 
England. 

2. To make known the doctrines and prin- 
_ ciples of the Anglican Church to our Christian 
brethren of the East. 

3. To take advantage of all opportunities 
which the providence of God shall afford us, 
for intercommunion with the Orthodox Church, 
and also for friendly intercourse with the other 
ancient churches of the East. 

4. To assist, so far as our pecuniary means 
will permit, the bishops of the Orthodox 
Church, in their efforts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks. 

Among the committee of this association are 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, the Rev. W. Denton, 
Prebendary Ford, the Rev. H. P. Liddon, the 
Rey. Dr. J. M. Neale, the Rev. George Wil- 
liams, Dr. Wordsworth, the Rev. Eugene 
Popoff, the Archimandrite Constantine Stra- 
tulia, and Mr. H. T. Parker, of Boston.. 

The “Christian Union Society,” which was 
organized in New York on March 31, has a 
somewhat wider scope, and aims, in general, a 
bringing about a union of all churches holding 
to the doctrine of the apostolical succession of 
bishops. Similar societies were established in 
other cities of the United States, and joined by 
members of the Protestant Episcopal and Mo- 
ravian Churches. The reports, made at the 
successive meetings of this society, state that 
a Danish periodical favors more intimate rela- 
tions between the Anglican and Scandinavian 
Churches; that in France, two periodicals, 
Observateur Catholique, and Union Chrétien, 
edited by Abbé Quettée, advocate this same 
movement; that in Northern Italy, the £x- 
aminer, a paper conducted by Count Tasca, 
the poet laureate of Piedmont, and receiving 
contributions from several bishops and priests, 
recommend the largest circulation of the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, and similar reforms; 
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that reformatory movements, looking toward a 
severance of the national Catholic Churches 
from Rome, were progressing in Mexico, South 
America, and Portugal: In England, an “ As- 
sociation for Promoting the Unity of Christen- 
dom,” having the same object in view, has been 
at work for seven years. It appears from the 
preface to a work recently published for some 
members of this Society, and entitled “Ser- 
mons on the Reunion of Christendom,” that it 
numbers seven thousand members, that of these 
one thousand are Roman Catholics, three hun- 
dred are Orientals, and the remainder (five tlou- 
sand seven hundred) members of the Church of 
England. <A prayer for the union of Christen- 
dom is recited daily by each member, and those 
who are priests bind themselves “to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice once in three months with in- 
tention of the same.” The volume is dedi- 
cated “To the most blessed and holy father in 
Christ, Pius IX., by Divine Providence, Pope, 
Bishop of the holy Apostolic See; also to the 
most blessed and holy father in Christ, So- 
phronius, Archbishop of Constantinople, Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of New Rome; also to the 
right honorable and right reverend father in 
Christ, Charles Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of All England, &c.” The Pope 
has addressed a letter to the Roman Catholic 
bishops of England condemning the Associa- 
tion, and forbidden Roman Catholics to have 
any connection with it. 

The excitement produced by the works of 
Bishop Colenso, and the Essays and Reviews 
not only in the Anglican Churches but in the - 
whole civilized world, continued throughout 
the year 1864. The interest in the case of * 
Bishop Colenso was especially revived by his 
trial before a Synod of South African Bishops, 
commencing at Capetown, on November 17, 
1863. The tribunal consisted of Dr. Gray, 
Bishop of Capetown and Metropolitan of 
South Africa, as President, and the Bishops of 
Grahamstown and Orange Free Town. The 
Bishops of St. Helena and Zambesi were ab- 
sent. On the part of the accused bishop, Dr. 
Bleek, curator of the Grey Library, attended 
to protest against the proceedings, or to speak 
more correctly, against the jurisdiction of the 
court. The court found Colenso guilty of 
heresy on nine counts, and the Metropolitan 
consequently pronounced sentence, depriving 
Colenso of his Episcopal see, unless on or be- 
fore the 4th of March, 1864, he (Colenso) 
should file a full, unconditional, and absolute 
retraction in writing of all the objectionable 
extracts in London, or a like retraction by 
April 16th in Capetown. The Bishop of Cape- 
town proceeded to Natal, and read the decree 
of deposition in the cathedral. The same de- 
cree was read in all the other churches of the dio- 
cese of Natal. Nearly all the clergy of the dio- 
cese accepted the sentence as valid, and signed 
a declaration by which they pledged them- 
selves not to recognize Colenso any longer 
as their bishop. On May 21st, Bishop Co- 
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lenso was served in England with a copy of 
the decree of deposition. He had already 
issued a letter to his diocese, in which he dis- 
putes the power claimed by the bishops of 
South Africa to depose him from office. His 
friends in England collected a fund to enable 
him to plead his cause before the English 
courts. The first proceedings were commenced 
before the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council on June 23d. On December 14, the 


appeal of Bishop Colenso came on for a hear- ° 


ing, the judges being the Lord Chancellor, 
Sir Stephen Lushington, the Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Kingsdown, and Lord Cranworth. 
At the end of the year the sentence had not 
yet been delivered.* 

The famous case of the “Essays and Re- 
views ” was ultimately decided by the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council. The case 
came up upon an appeal of Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Wilson, two of the writers of the ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews,” from the sentence.of the Court 
of Arches, by which they had been deprived 
for one year of their benefices. The Privy 
Council, the highest judicial court of the coun- 
try, declared the holding and publishing of the 
views contained in the essays of Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson not to be inconsistent with the 
rule of faith in the Church of England, and 
therefore reversed the sentence of the Court of 
Arches. The judgment was delivered by the 
Lord Chancellor, who stated that the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York differed from 
the rest of the committee as to the charge with 
reference to the inspiration of Scripture. In 
order to neutralize the decision of the Privy 
Council, on the 25th of February a committee 
of leading theologians of both the High and 
Low Church parties issued the “ Oxford Dec- 
laration,” declaring their belief that the 
Church of England teaches that the Bible not 
only contains but is the Word of God, and that 
the punishment of the wicked is, equally with 
the life of the righteous, everlasting. The 
declaration was signed by more than 11,000 
clergymen of the Established Church, and 
called forth similar declarations from the 
bishops and clergy of the Anglican churches in 
the British provinces of North America and the 
United States, 

. The latter is as follows: 


We, the undersigned, Bishops and Clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, hold it to be our bounden duty 
to the Church of England and Ireland, and to the 
souls of men, to declare our firm belief that the said 
Church, in common with our own and the whole 
Catholic Church, maintains, without reserve or quali- 
fication, the Inspiration and Divine Authority of the 
whole Canonical Scriptures, as not only containing 
but being the Word of God; and further teaches, 
in the words of our Blessed Lord, that the ‘‘ punish- 
ment”’ of the ‘‘ cursed,’”’ equally with the “ life’”’ of 
the ‘‘righteous,”’ is everlasting. 


This declaration was signed by the Bishops 
o: Connecticut, Vermont, Kentucky, Ohio, 
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Wisconsin, Michigan, Western New York, Del 
aware, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine. 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, New York, New Jer 
sey, Minnesota, the Northwest, the Assistant 
Bishops of Connecticut and Ohio, and Bisho; 
Southgate, demissionary Bishop. 

The Convocation of Canterbury, in the ses- 
sion commencing on the 21st of June, passed a 
“ synodical ” condemnation of the volume of 
the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” as containing teach- 
ings contrary to the doctrine received by the 
united Church of England and Ireland, in com- 
mon with the whole Catholic Church of Christ. 
The resolution was adopted in the House of 
Bishops by all votes against two, and in the 
lower house by 39 to 19, 

This act of ‘‘ synodical””? condemnation callea 
forth a very interesting debate in the English 
Parliament, in the course of which the Lord 
Chancellor was very severe upon rights of the 
Convocation. He called the synodical con- 
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according to which “the crown is the fountain 
of all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical and spiritual 
as well as temporal, and he warned the bishop 
not to trespass in future upon the prerogatives 
of the crown.” 

In December, an address signed by 137,000 
lay members of the Church of England, was 
presented to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, for their pastoral letters in support 
of the doctrines involved in the decision of the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council. 

The attempted establishment of the Benedic- 
tine Order in the Church of England, by 
Brother Ignatius,* continued to produce great 
excitement. Brother Ignatius during the year 
preached and lectured in London, York, Leeds, 
Newcastle, and other large cities, and found in 
all these places a great deal of sympathy. He 
also made his appearance at the Church Con- 
gress of Bristol, where it required, however, an 
appeal from the President to the Congress to 
secure him a hearing. The practices of this 
new Anglican Order are entirely in conformity 
with those of Roman Catholic monasteries. 
The holy water is used at the entrance into the 
church: the entire mass is reéstablished; the 
the veneration of the Virgin Mary, including 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, is 
adopted; and pilgrimages are revived. The 
number of monks has not considerably in- 
creased, and most of the bishops have forbid- 
den the clergy of their dioceses to admit brother 
Ignatius to their pulpits. Toward the close of 
the year another attempt of establishing a mo- 
nastic order was made at Leeds. 

Annual “‘ Church Congresses ” may now bere- 
garded as permanent institutions in the Church 
of England, like the German and Scandinavian 
Church Diets, and the Catholic Congresses of 
Germany, Switzerland and Belgium. That of 
1864 was held at Bristol, and it seems to have 
rivalled the success of the preceding meetings 


* See Annual Cyclopedia for 1863, p. 12. 


* See Annual Cyclopxdia for 1863, p, 13. 
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at Cambridge, Oxford, and Manchester. The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol was the pres- 
ident; and among the distinguished members 
who attended, were the Bishops of Chichester, 
Ely, Bath and Wells, Kilmore, Guyana, the 
Earl of Harrowby, Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Archdeacon Denison, Dr. Pusey, 
Canon M‘Neile. All parties were again repre- 
sented, though the High Church party was ob- 
viously in the ascendency. On several impor- 
tanttopics, as the increase of the episcopate 
and the restoration of church synods, all the 
speakers were agreed, thus indicating clearly 
the current of public opinion in the Church of 
England. 

ANILINE, or COAL-TAR COLORS. Pur- 
chasers of textile fabrics, and especially of silks, 
have within a very few years past found the 
market supplied with such goods dyed in a va- 
riety of unusually brilliant and beautiful colors 
and hues of color (violets, crimsons, blues, &c.), 
some of them unlike any before obtained in 
dyed fabrics, and in regard to all of which very 
little has been generally known, further than 
that the new dyes were produced from coal-tar. 
It was, in fact, only so late as the year 1856 
that a product capable of yielding a permanent 
color, and so of being used as a dye, was ob- 
tained from coal-tar; this was the discovery of 
Mr. H. W. Perkin, and the color produced was 
known at the first as mauve, or Perkin’s purple. 
In the brief period intervening since that time, 
however, the production and application of the 
new dyes have given rise to large and import- 
ant branches of industry; and the history of 
the subject, traced from its two starting-points, 
in the discovery of benzole by Faraday, in 1825, 
and of the so-called “crystalline” by Unver- 
dorben in 1826, affords, as has been well said, 
‘“*a remarkable instance of the manner in which 
abstract scientific research becomes, in the 
course of time, of the most important practical 
service.” 

Brief references to the aniline colors occur in 
the two preceding volumes of this CrcLopz- 
DIA, under the head of Cuemmstry. The reader 
may profitably consult, in connection with the 
subject, the articles Coat Propvors, NapuTua, 
Benzore, and Anrirg, in the New American 
Cyotopzp1a. The chemical processes requisite 
for producing the aniline dyes, and other re- 
lated substances to be mentioned, will not here 
be given in detail; the reader is referred for 
such information to the works upon practical 
chemistry, and upon dyeing. 

Aniline was first obtained in separate form 
. by Unverdorben, in 1826. He isolated it from 
among other products of the distillation. of ani- 
mal matters, as a heavy but volatile oily liquid, 
which he named crystalline. Later it was pro- 
duced by Fritsche, of St. Petersburg, by the 
action of caustic potash on indigo. After this, 
Zinin, of St. Petersburg, by a process consisting 
essentially in acting upon nitro-benzole with 
sulphide of ammonium, produced the same 
body, which he named “benzidum.” And still 
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later an oily liquid was at different times sepa- 
rated from among the products of the distilla- 
tion of coal-tar, by M. Runge, Prof. A. W. Hof- 
mann, and others, and which was observed, 
when brought in contact with bleaching pow- 
der (chloride or hypochlorite of lime), to de 

velop a beautiful violet blue, that, however, 
soon disappeared. Among the names which 
different experimenters gave to this body were 
also those of kyanol, phenylamine, and phena- 
mide. To Hofmann, it appears, is due the 
credit of proving the identity of the substance, 
as thus obtained from different sources by so 
many different chemists. This he was enabled 
to do, and at the same time to determine the 
composition of the body, by his study of it as 
obtained from isatine (oxidized indigo-blue), 
heated in mixture with potash. As thus ob- 
tainable from indigo (Spanish, a#iZ), Hofmann 
gave to this substance the name of aniline ; 
and this name, as being most convenient for 
the formation of the compound terms needed 
for the many derivatives of the substance itself, 
has since become generally adopted. Besides 
the sources already named, aniline can be ob- 
tained by certain reactions from many other 
bodies, most of them in fact derivatives from 
coal-tar, as salicylamide, nitrotoluole, &c.; but 
of the methods and sources thus far named, by 
far the greater number are as yet of interest to 
the theoretical chemist only. Indeed, during 
all the period now considered, and up to the 
time of Mr. Perkin’s discovery of mauve, ani- 
line still remained a subject of scientific interest 
and curiosity only; and even at the time when 
this important discovery was made, both ani- 
line and the nitro-benzole from which its 
manufacture on the large scale is now carried 
on, were as yet to be met with only in small 
quantities in the laboratory. 

In the early part of 1856, Mr. Perkin was 
experimenting on a compound of toluidine, in 
the hope of forming quinine artificially. Fail- 
ing in this, he tried the action of bichromate of 
potash, acidulated with sulphuric acid, on the 
sulphate of aniline. The result was a black 
precipitate of unpromising appearance, but 
which, on examination, was found to yield the 
dye already mentioned. This, known as mauve, 
phenamine, indisine, &c., is more correctly 
termed aniline purple, or, as some dealers pre- 
fer to say, aniline violet. The interest created 
by the introduction of this new color naturally 
directed the attention of chemists again to its 
source. Prof. Hofmann, in a note to the Royal 
Society, June, 1858, mentioned the formation 
of a crystalline derivative from aniline, by ac- 
tion on the latter of bi-chloride of carbon, the 
reaction being accompanied by the appearance 
of a magnificent crimson color. This appears 
to have been the first notice of the aniline crim- 
son (aniline red), subsequently named by its 
discoverer rosaniline ; although it is also stated 
that Natanson had observed this coloring mat- 
ter, as formed from aniline, in 1856. As, how- 
ever, very little of the pigment was obtained 
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by Hofmann, and the products of the reaction 
were very complex, the examination was at the 
time discontinued. But practical men seized 
and acted on the hint; and M. Verguin, of 
Lyons, first succeeded in preparing the crimson 
dye on a large scale, by acting on aniline with 
bi-chloride of tin. Its manufacture and appli- 
cation in dyeing were rapidly developed in 
France, among others by Verguin and’ the 
Rénard brothers, and in England especially by 
the house of Simpson, Maule & Nicholson. To 
this color, or to particular hues of it, have been 
given by different manufacturers a variety of 
names, such as magenta, roseine, fuchsine (now 
somewhat commonly, but improperly, changed 
to fuchsia, and by Prof. Dussauce to futschine), 
&e. 
From the first discovery of a brilliant dye 
from aniline, it became of course a matter of 
interest to be able to produce the latter mate- 
rial in large quantities, and more cheaply than 
could before be done; and as these objects 
were presently accomplished by operating on 
benzole, it will be important here briefly to 
trace the relations and show the nature of this 
substance, 

When bituminous coal, placed in gas-retorts, 
is distilled by application of a high heat, some 
40 per cent. of it is volatilized and driven out 
of the retorts, the remaining 60 per cent. con- 
stituting the coke ; and the volatilized portion 
being made to pass through the “hydraulic 
main” and a succession of other condensers, 
its condensible or liquid and solid matters are 
chiefly arrested in these, while the mixed illu- 
minating gases and some impurities pass on to 
the proper reservoir. The condensed portions 
altogether constitute the coal-tar. This con- 
sists mainly of bodies which, when isolated, 
have the form of oils (the coal-oils), and of a 
tarry or pitchy residue, from which many 
solids, crystallizable or otherwise, can be sepa- 
rated. From the entire coal-tar some forty or 
more distinct chemical substances (solids, liq- 
uids, and gases) have, upon analysis of it, been 
obtained. 

When coal-tar is by itself placed in a retort, 
and redistilled, the temperature being slowly 
and gradually raised, the products that are first 
for a time obtained are oils, those which pass 
over at temperatures successively higher being 
of different composition, and more and more 
dense or heavy. The oils which thus volatilize 
at temperatures reaching to about 212° F., and 
which are usually collected together, constitute 
the “light oil” or “crude coal-naphtha.” This, 
in commerce, is more commonly known as ben- 
zole or benzine, although the single oil which 
(when pure) properly takes these names, forms 
only a certain percentage of its whole bulk. 
Among the many products which the entire 
coal-tar, upon analysis, yields, are the solid, as 
naphthaline, paranaphthaline, cumidine, paraf- 
fine, &c.; the liguid bases, as methylamine, ani- 
line, chinoline, toluidine, &¢.; the liquid acids, 
as the rosolic, brunolic, phenic or carbolic, 
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&c.; the liguid neutral bodies, as water, ben- 
zole, toluole, cumole, &c.; and gases, as ammo- 
nia, &c. The quantity of aniline thus directly 
separable from coal-tar is, however, small, and 
the process is not remunerative. 

The light coal-oil or naphtha isa yellow or 
brownish liquid, and when purified, has a spe 
cific gravity of from .70 to .85. The amount of 
benzole proper contained in the naphtha varies 
in different samples, being in some very small. 
Benzole, first separated by Faraday from oil-gas, 
was so named by Mitscherlich (1834), as being 
procured by him from benzoic acid, distilled 
with baryta. The fact of its forming a consid- 
erable portion of coal-naphtha was later shown 
by Mansfield, an English chemist; though the 
practical method of procuring it was brought 
out on the continent, about 1850. French 
chemists named the substance benzine; and 
under this name, and that of “benzine-collas,” 
it became familiarly known as useful for re- 
moving grease from cloth, &c. Benzole, as 
obtained from naphtha, is not usually entirely 
free from mixture with oils homologous with 
it, as toluole, &e. At ordinary temperatures 
it is a colorless, highly mobile liquid, of an 
aromatic odor, and at 59° F. has a specific 
gravity of about .85. Its composition is repre- 
sented by OieHs. 

Mitscherlich found that the strongest nitric 
acid readily attacks benzole, one equivalent of 
its hydrogen becoming replaced by one of 
hyponitric acid, and a new compound—a heavy, 
yellowish oily liquid—being produced, the com- 
position of which is, therefore, O,.H;NO.,. This 
he termed nitro-benzole. In preparing it, the 
reaction just stated is secured by simply allow- 
ing a fine stream of benzole and another of 
concentrated nitric acid to run together in a 
worm or long glass tube, kept well cooled, the 
resulting product being then treated with 
water and carbonate of soda. Nitro-benzole 
has the odor of oil of bitter almonds, and ha, 
hence become much used, under the name of 
“essence of mirbane,” for scenting soaps and 
for other like uses. Zinin’smode of procuring 
aniline from this oil by sulphide of ammonium 
has been already referred to; but as it was not 
economical, many other methods were tried, 
among these being that by means of nascent 
hydrogen, set free by zinc and an acid, and 
that with acetate of iron. By a modification 
of the last-named reagent, introduced by M. 
Béchamp, the process being distinguished as 
that with ‘ferrous acetate,” it is, that aniline 
can be cheaply prepared by the ton, and that 
all the aniline of commerce is now obtained, 
In this process, 2 parts of nitro-benzole, 2 of 
concentrated acetic acid, and 3 of iron filings, 
are placed together inaretort: the application 
of heat is unnecessary, the chemical reaction 
giving rise to sufficient heat to distill over a 
mixture which is found to contain aniline, its 
acetate, and some nitro-benzole. Redistilling, 
and treating the distillate with fused caustic 
potash, the aniline separates as an oily layer. 
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A further portion of it can be obtained from 
the residue in the retort; and the entire quan- 
tity is finally to be distilled again and rectified. 

The aniline of commerce is never pure. As 
benzole (C,2Hs), in the ordinary modes of sepa- 
ration, always holds and carries with it some 
portion of—at the least—toluole (C,.H:), so, 
when nitro-benzole is prepared, there is formed 
at the same time with it nitro-toluole; and 
finally, in the change in which, as commonly 
stated, nitro-benzole is converted into aniline, 
the nitro-toluole mixed with the former is in 
the mean time and bya like reaction converted 
into toluidine (C:sH.N). The commercial ani- 
line is always a mixture of at least these two 
substances, and very probably contains minute 
quantities of still other homologues of aniline 
proper. This very impurity of aniline, it will 
presently be seen, is essential to the produc- 
tion of the coloring matters. Dr. Phipson 
gives the boiling-point of pure aniline as 359°.6, 
and that of toluidine as 388°.4 F.; and he states 
that the anilines sought for the manufacture 
of the dyes are those having their boiling-points 
between about 365° and 410° F., and which 
are neceesarily, therefore, mixtures. 

As met with in commerce, aniline is a col- 
orless, oily liquid, which sinks in water, and 
has a vinous odor, and an acid, burning taste. 
It is very slightly soluble in water, but readily 
so in alcohol or ether. These qualities, also, in 
much the same degree, belong to pure aniline; 
this, however, being lighter, and having a 
lower boiling-point. Its specific gravity is 
1.028. The formation of aniline from nitro- 
benzole takes place by substitution of an equiva- 
lent of amide in the former for that of hypo- 
nitric acid; so that its formulais C,,.H;N. It 
is a powerful organic base, having a resem- 
blance to certain vegetable alkaloids, and com- 
bining with many acids to form salts. <A 
characteristic quality of this base, that of 
striking a fine purple blue with bleaching 
powder and other oxidizing agents, and the 
observation of which finally led to the de- 
velopment of the aniline dyes, has been al- 
ready mentioned. 

Some other derivatives of coal-tar besides ani- 
line have been made to yield dyes; as, certain 
homologues of aniline, and also chinoline, naph- 
thaline, carbolic acid, &. The “coal-tar col- 
ors” are thus much more numerous than the 
“aniline colors,” strictly so called; although 
the latter expression appears sometimes to be 
used as equivalent to the former. 

Since the time when Verguin and the Ré- 
nard brothers brought out the aniline crimson, 
by action of ‘a chloride of tin on aniline, other 
chemists and manufacturers in different Euro- 
pean countries have produced the crimson or 
particular hues of it by the employment of a 
variety of other oxidizing agents, among these 
being chlorides of lime, carbon, mercury, iron, 
and perhaps others of the metals, and also ni- 
trate of mercury, nitric acid, bichromate of pot- 
ash, ozone, arsenic acid, &c, The hues obtained 
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usually vary with the nature of the oxidizer 
employed; and the consequence has been the 
issuing of a proportionately large number of 
patents, and also much litigation between dif- 
ferent claimants, 

Perkin’s aniline purple is a material quite 
unlike in composition to the crimson or rosani- 
line of Hofmann, with its derivatives. The 
former appears, according to a late statement 
of its discoverer, to consist essentially of mau- 
veine (Cs4H2N;), which plays with acids the 
part of a powerful base. The aniline crimson 
was at first never obtained pure, and accounts 
of its composition varied Mr. Nicholson first 
procured it in the pure state, by acting on the 
boiling solution of the compound formed by 
the crimson dye with acetic acid (a form in 
which the material is quite generally used in 
dyeing), by means of ammonia. The basic 
substance is deposited from the liquid, on cool- 
ing, in the form of needles aud plates, which, 
so far as entirely pure, are perfectly white or col- 
orless. Dr. Phipson, however, cites M. Preisser 
as having shown, some years ago, that most col- 
oring matters in the pure state have no more 
color than white sugar. For the name, roseine, 
which Nicholson gave to this pure crimson dye, 
i. é., magenta, but which is now appropriated to 
another of these dyes, Hofmann, who analyzed 
the former, substituted rosaniline. This body, 
in the white crystalline, @. ¢., pure form, is ir 
reality a hydrate of the true base; and in 
Hofmann’s latest expressions of it would be 
represented by CioHioN:,H.O, equivalent to 
C.oH2N;O. It forms with acids numerous 
perfectly crystallizable salts, which possess the 
vivid crimson color of the dye; and asit enters 
into these it contains no oxygen, and is repre- 
sented by OyoHisNs. The magenta dyes in 
practical use are always some one or more of 
such salts; in the latter of which the color 
seems to be developed. When the pure white 
crystals, however, of rosaniline are exposed to 
the atmosphere, they rapidly turn pink, and 
ultimately dark red, no perceptible alteration 
of weight attending this change; and when 
dissolved in alcohol, they impart to the liq- 
uid a deep-red color. Heated to 212° F. the 
base loses a minute quantity of water; and at 
temperatures above 266° it is decomposed, 
leaving a quantity of carbon and an oily liquid 
containing much aniline. The rosaniline base 
appears capable of forming three classes of 
salts, containing respectively one, two, and 
three equivalents of acid; the monacid salts 
are stable, and the dyes belong to this class. 
The crystals of these salts, red when seen in 
thin plates by transmitted light, are by re- 
flected light of a rich greenish metallic lustre. 
Being very hygroscopic, they require to be 
kept from the air. 

After Prof. Hofmann had been for some time 
engaged in the investigation of rosaniline, he 
discovered that during the oxidation of aniline 
there was formed another base, also a coloring 
matter, and of a beautiful yellow color, which 
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in fact accompanies rosaniline in all the usual 
modes of production, and can be obtained from 
the residue that remains after the extraction of 
the latter, by passing through it a current of 
steam, condensing, and adding nitric acid. _The 
nitrate of the base is thus formed, and being 
extremely insoluble in water, is at once pre- 
cipitated. The base, isolated, is in form of a 
‘yellow powder, and from its color the discoverer 
named it chrysaniline. It is very soluble in al- 
cohol and ether. Its composition is O,0H,;Ns; 
2. €., rosaniline—2 H. Again, rosaniline acted 
on by nascent hydrogen (the dye being dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and zinc added), gives rise 
to a third base, and to this, as being perfectly 
colorless both in itself and in its salts, Hofmann 
gave the name of lewcaniline. Its composition 
is Os.H2:Ns; 7. ¢., rosaniline + 2H. This sub- 
stance, however, when long exposed to the air 
becomes slightly red, and still more so when 
‘heated. 

It long passed as a fact that the magenta or 
crimson dye was a product of the oxidation of 
the aniline proper contained in the impure ani- 
line of commerce. More recently, however, 
Hofmann tried upon pure aniline the usual re- 
action, and found that the crimson dye could 
not be obtained from it. As was natural, he 
next tried pure toluidine, but still no rosaniline 
was produced. But upon mixing the two ma- 
terials, both pure, the reaction of a suitable 
oxidizer at once gave the coloring matter. He 
infers that to the formation of rosaniline both 
toluidine and aniline proper must contribute, a 
portion of their hydrogen being meantime given 
up to the oxygen of the reagent used: the re- 
sult may be thus represented—2 (C.:sH»N) + 
(Ci2H;N)—7 H = OgHioNs. Quite recently, 
also, MM. Laurent and Casthelez have succeed- 
ed in converting nitro-benzole by a single opera- 
tion into aniline crimson. This they effect by 
mixing the former with iron and hydrochloric 
acid, or with protochloride of iron, and then 
heating. At first, aniline and perchloride of 
iron result; and when the mixture is heated, 
the perchloride reacts on the aniline, producing 
rosaniline, 

Some of the facts here stated in relation to 
rosaniline and the related substances were given 
in the preceding volume of this CroLopzapr1a: 
such are here repeated only so far as is requisite 
to a sufficiently connected and clear view of the 
entire subject. In the same place will be found 
a brief account of the aniline blue, with a ref- 
erence to the analogous colors in which the 
phenyle-radical of that substance is replaced by 
ethyle, methyle, and amyle, respectively, and 
also to the cyanine, obtained from chinoline. 
Aniline yields other dyes than those yet named, 
as the green, or emeraldine, &c.; and several 
dyes are in use which are procured from certain 
other derivatives of coal-tar; among the latter 
being picric acid, and (it would appear) azuline, 
&c. As might be expected, however, in the 
beginning of a branch of industry of such ex- 
tent, a considerable variety of usage and even 
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much confusion still exist among manufacturers 
and dealers in reference to the very names of 
the various colors obtained from coal-tar prod- 
ucts. In such a state of things, a systematic 
and complete classification of the new dyes is 
as yet scarcely practicable. Some of the more 
important of the coal-tar dyes, however, whether 
yet practically in use or not so, require further 
and special notice: of such a list is here given: 

1. Aniline purple (Perkin’s purple, mauve, com- 
mon aniline violet, umperial violet, pensée, &c).— 
Obtained as a black precipitate, by mixing equiva- 
lents of solutions of sulphate of aniline and bichro- 
mate of potash, and allowing to stand; the precipitate 
washed with water, and dried, digested in naphtha 
till this ceases to be colored brown, then repeatedly 
boiled in alcohol to extract the coloring matter; the 
latter left upon ‘distilling off the alcohol: thus pre- 
pared it is not pure. en purified, and dried, it is 
obtained as a brittle substance, having a beautiful 
bronze-colored surface. As one test, a little of the 
alcoholic solution being evaporated on a glass plate, 
and viewed by transmitted light, appears of a beauti- 
ful bluish-violet color. Many characteristic reactions 
are given; but of these, or those of the dyes yet to 
be named, space does not here allow. The color 
imparted by this dye is a bluish or deep violet. The 
name mauve (French, for mallow,) was given from 
a resemblance (supposed, at least) of the color to 
that of the petals of the plant in question. It is 
stated that much of the mauve now seen is an imita- 
tion, with a dye obtained by a new process from 
archil. While there are two unlike colors which 
pass among dealers and dyers as solferino, one of 
them is a purple or violet, of different shades, and is 
stated to the writer to be identical with Perkin’s 
purple. 

2. Violine.—A product of the oxidation of aniline, 
first obtained by Dr. David Price, by means of the 
action of binoxide of lead on a solution of two equiva- 
lents of sulphuric acid and one of aniline in water. 
Dried from alcoholic solution at the close of the pro- 
cess ee here given in full), it resembles the aniline 
purp e dye, but has a more coppery appearance. 

ery soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. 

8. Roseine.—First noticed by Mr. C. G. Williams, 
afterwards by Dr. Price. The latter obtained it by 
acting on a boiling solution of sulphate of aniline 
with binoxide of lead, filtering, &c. Dried, a dark, 
brittle substance, of slightly metallic lustre; dissolved 
in alcohol, gives a fine crimson. The three coloring 
matters thus far named are closely allied. 

4, Aniline erimson (aniline red, aniline bse T08- 
aniline, magenta, fuchsine, roseine, &c).—The history 
of its discovery, as well as an account of its compo- 
sition, has been given, and the sorts of reagents that 
produce it from aniline have beennamed. Béchamp 
considers the formula of anhydrous fuchsine as 
CoH, No, this, when the base is free, being associated 
with H,0, giving C,,.H,,N,0. Perkin, and after him 
Dussauce, give quite fully the modes of preparing the 
dye with bichloride of tin, and with nitrate of mer- 
cury. As met with in commerce, the coloring mat- 
ter, when not pulverized, is in small irregular masses 
or lumps, having a golden-green semi-metallic lustre, 
but which, in thin plates and by transmitted light, 
are red. A light and slightly bluish magenta is the 
other color to which the name of so/ferino is some- 
times given. This, however, is not a proper violet 
or purple, but a distinct and bright crimson. 

5. Chrysaniline (phosphine).—As already stated, a 
residual product, formed at the same time with 
rosaniline, and removed from the residue left in pre- 
paring that dye, by passing through it a current of 
steam. It dyes a golden Po as its two names— 
from ypvcoc, gold, and phosphorus—respectively in- 


te. 
6. ‘Aniline blue (bleu de Faris bleu de Luon, epat 
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blue).—A dye produced under circumstances some- 
what similar to those giving the crimson: as described 
by MM. Persoz, De Luynes, and Salvetat, it is form- 
a by heating in sealed tubes, for 30 hours, 9 parts 
bichloride of tin with 16 parts aniline, to about 356° F. 
Tt izes from its alcoholic solution in fine 
needles somewhat resembling the ammoniacal sul- 
phate of copper. It is soluble in water, wood-spirit, 
and acetic acid. This blue is very beautiful, and 
several fine and durable tints of it appear now to be 
produced at Lyons, if not elsewhere. 

%. Aniline green ( ine).—A substance long 
known in the laboratory, as forming on the outside 
of vessels in the vicinity of aniline. It may be ob- 
tained by oxidizing aniline with chloric acid, or a salt 
of that body with perchloride of iron. Dried, it has 
an olive-green color. It is soluble, and somewhat 


¢ in sulphuric acid; insoluble in water, al- 
cohol, ether, and benzole. It appears to be now suc- 
cessfully used as a dye 


ene aves directly obtained from aniline, there 
be , and the writer has seen 
and scarles said to be derived from the same 
material; but of these no account has been met with. 
: henyline (comp., C;H,N,0).—Obtained 
by action of nascent hydrogen on an alcoholic solu- 
tion of di-nitro-benzole. It gives crimson-colored 
solutions, but not so brilliant as those of rosaniline. 
9. Di-nitraniline (C;H;N,0.2).—Obtained from di- 
nitro-phenyle citra-conamide, by carbonate of soda. 
Pure, it is found in yellow tabular crystals. It can 
be made to dye silk yellow. 
10. Witro-phenyline diamine.—Obtained from the 
last named, by sulphide of ammonium, in form of 


from car- 

d dry, it is of t Il 1 — 
an , it is of a primrose-yellow color, crys- 

izing in shining toniee. Its taste is extremely 
bitter. It dissolves in water. 
imitations of it are in the market. 

12. Rosolic acid (C23H2,0;).—Obtained by Dr. H. 
Muller from crude phenate of lime. Pure, it is a dark, 
p28 8 re mass, showing the greenish metallic lus- 
tre of cantharides ; and in thin layers, by transmitted 
light, of a golden metallic color. Itis said to be dis- 
used since the discovery of rosaniline. 

13. Cyanine (chinoline blue).—Obtained from chino- 
line, a constituent of the mixed product known as 
quinoline or leucoline (from eoal-tar). A very deli- 
cate, pure blue, but extremely fugitive, and not yet 
succe employed. <A chinoline violet, and green, 
are similarly liable to objection. 

14. Azuline.—This is a very beautiful blue dye, in- 
troduced during the year 1861 by Guinon, Marnas, 
and Bonney. It is obtained from coal-tar, but from 
which of its derivatives, or what the process, is as yet 
kept secret. The dye is in amorphous masses, of a 
coppery lustre. The color it gives, though notas fine 
as t - of chinoline blue, is far superior to the Prus- 
sian blue. 


Cheap and inferior 


ellow, 
o:ange, and crimson colors; those of the latter with 
p>tash and ammonia, a very fine red or crimson. 

16. inaphtha.—A fine red, obtained by Lau- 


rent. 
17. Ninaphthalamine.—Obtained from  di-nitro- 
naphthaline, as a bright red crystalline mass, which 
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is capable of dyeing silk of a color like that of 


annoto. 

18. Witroso-naphthaline.—A product of the action 
of nitrous acid on naphthalamine. With much hy- 
drochloric or sulphuric acid, it dyes silk a beauti 
violet, but which fades at once unless so much of the 
acid be left as to rot the silk. 

19. Waphthamein.—This dyes silk or cotton of a 
purple color, but very inferior. 

20. Tar Red.—Discovered by Mr. Clift, of Man- 
chester, 1853. Itis obtained by exposing for about 
three weeks to the air a mixture of the more volatile 

arts of basic oils of coal-tar and hypochlorite of lime. 
ith different mordants it yields different colors. 

The irregularity which as yet prevails in the 
naming and classification of the coal-tar colors, 
is illustrated in the sets of samples of colors 
produced that are furnished to dealers. The 
manufacturing firm in Lyons, known as La 
Fuchsine Société, and advertising a capital of 
$4,000,000, furnishes to importers in New York 
samples bearing the following names: fuchs- 
ine, bleu de lumiére (very light), bleu de Lyon 
(in three shades, darker and darker, marked T, 
R, and E—light, reddish, and deep), violet 
Hofmann (two shades, R and B—reddish and 
bluish), violet (R and B), and dahlia imperial, 
a fine reddish violet. Other sets of specimens 
vary again more or less from these. Simpson, 
Maule and Nicholson furnish, to illustrate Dr. 
Phipson’s paper on the subject, opal blue, 
chrysaniline, rosaniline, Hofmann’s patent 
violet, regina purple, and imperial violet. 
(“Popular Science Review,” July, 1863.) Hof- 
mann’s violet is a very brilliant and fine red- 
dish violet, though the shades produced by 
different makers differ somewhat; and the dye 
is now one of the most expensive. It is said to 
be also called primula, Alexandria violet, and 
imperial purple. The so-called (imported) 
Humboldt purple, if not identical with this, is 
at least quite similar to it. 

Aniline colors are now manufactured in this 
country, from imported aniline, by the “ Holli- 
day Chemical and Color Co.,” of Brooklyn 
(Eastern District), N. Y. Of the magenta or 
crimson dye they produce three hues, which 
they term the Lmpire red (the dye soluble in 
cold water), the Keystone (bluish), and the 
Bay State (reddish); of the violet, three hues, 
the Manhattan (reddish), the Knickerbocker 
(bluish), and the Humboldt (bluish, more 
deep); and of the blue, two hues, the Union 
(reddish, or deep), and the Washington, (green- 
ish, or “night” shade). Most of these the 
company’s agents hold at this time at $9, in 
gold. It would appear, also, that some of the 
aniline and other coal-tar colors have been 
already produced in this country from prod- 
ucts separated from petroleum — especially 
from the naphtha and the residuum. It is 
stated that the ‘“ Humboldt Petroleum Co.,” of 
New York, haye works for this manufacture 
now in process of erection, at Plummer, on 
Cherry Run, Venango Co., Pa. It has been 
stated to the writer that the company have 
already produced from petroleum several supe- 
rior dyes, and—a very important point, if con- 
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firmed by further experience—that they are 
aniline dyes. Evidently, if petroleum contains 
benzole, identical with coal-tar benzole, or any 
thing that for the color manufacture is equiva- 
lent to this, or if it can largely yield aniline, 
the fact will be one of great importance to the 
future of American commerce and manufac- 
tures. 

The colors obtained from aniline and other 
coal-tar dyes are almost invariably distinguished 
by a superior brilliancy, which is readily made 
evident upon bringing into close proximity with 
them similar hues furnished by other coloring 
matters. The new dyes were, moreover, in the 
outset, of extremely high price; and though re- 
cently they have greatly declined, they are still 
comparatively dear. For both these reasons, 
the fabrics dyed with these colors have been, 
and still are, held at a higher value on such ac- 
count. Perkin’s purple dye was for a long 
time held at its weight in gold. Inthe London 
Exhibition of 1862, Mr. Nicholsen exhibited a 
crown constructed of crystals of acetate of ros- 
aniline, and which was valued at £100 sterling. 
The writer is informed that at the present 
time the imported dyes can be bought in New 
York at prices of from $5 to $9 the pound,in 
gold. These coloring matters were, neyerthe- 
Jess, even when held at a much higher price, 
available to the dyer, and chiefly for three rea- 
sons: 1, their very high coloring power, so 
that a little of the dye goes a great way; 2, the 
fact that the process of dyeing with them is 
usually extremely simple; 3, the higher price 
the dyed fabrics would command. The power, 
for example, of the mauve and magenta is shown 
by the fact that jth of a grain of either will 
color substantially a gallon of alcohol. And 
such has been the demand for the dyes, that, in 
England at least, the production of Hofmann’s 
patent violet, obtained by action of the iodides 
of ethyle, &c., on rosaniline, speedily occasioned 
a considerable rise in the price of iodine. 

Whatever may in the outset have been said 
to the contrary, it is now well ascertained that 
the coal-tar colors do not withstand the action 
of light; but that, as a rule, they lose their 
brillianey and fade even more readily than other 
similar colors. In this respect, however, it is 
already demonstrated that much depends on 
the mode of preparing and applying the dyes; 
and some of these, in any case, produce much 
more durable colors than others, M. Chevreul 
and Mr, Perkin agree in pronouncing the hues 
of magenta usually very fugitive, and most so 
upon cotton. Aniline purple is said to resist 
light among the best; and azuline, blew de 
Paris, and the yellow from picric acid, are also 
very stable. 

When Mr. Perkin wrote, in 1861, only four 
of all the dyes above enumerated were as yet 
employed by the dyer and printer ; namely, ani- 
line purple, aniline crimson, picric acid, and 
azuline. It is evident that by the present time 
«he number has become greatly increased. 
remarkable quality in all the coal-tar dyes is 
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their strong affinity for all manner of anima. 
fibres (illustrated even in the tenacity of the 
stain they leave on the fingers), and their in- 
difference to vegetable fibrous materials. Thus, 
they take effect most perfectly on silk and on 
wool, and in these they exhibit their richest 
hues. With these fabrics, as a rule, no mor- 
dants are required, and very little, indeed, be- 
yond thoroughly cleansing the silk or wool, 
plunging it into a proper solution of the dye, 
and then taking it out and washing: the dye is 
so strongly attracted to the fibres, that it may 
be said to become fixed in an instant; while 
some of the dyes, as aniline purple and violine, 
are thus so completely withdrawn from the 
liquid holding them in solution, that the latter 
is speedily left colorless. In fact, with silk and 
wool one great difficulty the dyer has to contend 
with is the tendency of the fibres thus to be- 
come dyed unevenly. 

The dyeing of si/k with aniline purple, violine, 
and roseine, is essentially effected by adding an 
alcoholic solution of the dyes, diluted with hot 
water acidulated with tartaric acid, to a dye- 
bath of acidulated cold water, and working the 
silk in this until of the required shade; with 
fuchsine, picric acid, chinoline blue, and violet, 
still more simply, by working the silk in cold 
aqueous solutions of the dyes, with the first two 
especially avoiding acids; with azuline, in the 
color-solution acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
first at a low, and then at a high temperature, 
and afterwards carefully rinsing in water, work- 
ing in soap lather, &c. The dyeing of wool with 
any of these colors requires simply a dye-bath 
consisting of a dilute aqueous color-solution, at 
a temperature of about 40° F. In case, how- 
ever, of linen, cotton, paper or other substances 
of a vegetable nature, the dye may require to 
be prepared with some material that shall play 
the part of a mordant, as in Puller’s and Per- 
kin’s process with tannin and stannate of soda, 
or else the fabric may first be coated, or the 
dye itself mixed, with some albuminous or ani- 
mal matter, in order to secure action of the dye 
on the fibre. It is stated, however, that fuchs- 
ine, violine, roseine, and the chinoline colors 
will act directly on vegetable fibres, while pic- 
ric and rosolic acids are not applicable to the 
dyeing of cotton. The tannin process, just 
named, and also another in which a basic car- 
bonate or oxide of lead is first formed on the 
parts to be colored, and the fabric then worked 
in the coloring solution, the color to be removed 
by soap from the portions not mordanted, are 
among the methods resorted to for printing 
calicoes with coal-tar colors. 

When the dyeing of fabrics with the coal-tar 
colors began to be practised, fears were enter- 
tained that the health of the workmen would 
suffer. Mr. Perkin states that during the few 
years of his experience in the business, no sick- 
ness had occurred among the workmen that 
could be traced to the use of his own—the ani- 
line purple dye. In respect to working in ani- 
line, the case would appear to be different. Dr. 
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Kreuser, of Stuttgard, has lately stated that 
the workmen in the aniline factories are sub- 
ject to intense bronchitis, with violent, dry, 
and spasmodic cough, and accompanied with 
the appearance of ulcers covered with blackish 
crusts, especially on the lower extremities. 
The cases were easily cured upon removal of 
the patients from the aniline vapors; and by 
proper attention to clothing, cleanliness, and 
the ventilation of the factories, the difficulties 
mentioned could usually be prevented. 

The reader may further consult a “ Treatise 
on the Coloring Matters derived from Coal- 
tar,” &c., by Prof. H. Dussauce, Phila., 1863,— 
a source from which some of the statements 
given in this article are drawn. 

APPLETON, Jonny, an American statesman 
and diplomatist, born in Beverly, Mass., Feb. 
11, 1815; died at Portland, Maine, Aug. 22, 
1864; graduated from Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., in 1834; commenced the study of 
law, and was admitted to the bar of Maine, in 
1837. In 1838 he became editor of the 
“Eastern Argus” in Portland, and continued 
in that position for: several years. He also 
acted for some time as Register of Probate for 
the County of Cumberland during a part of 
this time. In 1845 he became Chief Clerk in 
the Navy Department, and subsequently, Chief 
Clerk of the State Department. In 1848 he 
was appointed Chargé d’ Affaires of the United 
States to Bolivia. Soon the inauguration 
of Gen. Taylor in 1849 he was superseded in 
this office and returned to Portland, and entered 
upon the practice of law in partnership with 
the Hon. Nathan Clifford, now one of the 
Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court. He 
was elected to the 32d Congress from the 
Portland district, and in 1855 was Secretary 
of Legation to Mr. Buchanan at the Court of 
St. James. During Mr. Buchanan’s presidency 
he was assistant Secretary of State. His health 
failing, he resigned his position and returned to 
Portland, where he had suffered from a linger- 
ing and distressing illness up to the day of 
his death. 

ARKANSAS, The organized rebel force in 
Arkansas and its vicinity, at the commencement 
of 1864, was large.. It was at several points 
as follows :—Princeton, 800; Tulip, 400; Rock- 
port, 4,000; Washington and vicinity, 3,000; 
Camden, 1,200; its vicinity, 4,000; near Lake 
Providence, in Louisiana, 300; on the Red 
River, 8,000—total, 21,700. On the retreat of 
Gen. Banks from the Red River country, this 
force concentrated against Gen. Steele, and put 
him on the defensive at Little Rock. The 
positions within the State held by Federal 
troops were gradually surrendered, until only 
Little Rock, Pine and Duvall’s Bl Fort 
Smith and Van Buren, were retained. Before 
the close of the year, Van Buren, and one or 
two others, were evacuated. The limited Fed- 
eral force in the State compared with the 
strength of the enemy, offered an opportunity 
for the invasion of Missouri by Gen. Price. 
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With the exception of the military posts, the 
State became as completely under rebel control 
as when occupied by a Confederate army. It 
was unsafe to go outside of any posts, and even 
at Little Rock, in the presence of a large army, 
guerrillas lurked in undesirable proximity. 
The communications between the posts were 
dangerous and liable to interruption. Heavy 
details were required for eseort duty, and men 
and horses were worn out in the unprofitable 
service. As the military occupation was not 
sufficiently strong to afford security to the 
inhabitants, the Unionists became scarce, and 
gradually lost their energy and hope. 

At the beginning of the year a Union State 
Government was organized. The movement 
was based on the amnesty proclamation of 
President Lincoln, issued December 8th, 1863. 
Under this authority a Convention to revise the 
State Constitution assembled on January 8th. 
Representatives were reported to be present 
from forty-two out of fifty-four counties. In 
fifteen counties they had been elected at the 
ordinary precincts, without the presence of a 
soldier. The election was called by mass meet- 
ings. The Constitution amended by the Con- 
vention, forever prohibited the existence of 
slavery in the State. Isaac Murphey was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor; ©. C. Bliss, 
Lieut.-Governor; and R. J. T. White, Secretary 
of State. These officers were inaugurated on 
January 22d. The Convention ordered the 
Constitution to be submitted to a vote of the 
people on March 14th, and State officers to be 
chosen at the same time. 

These proceedings were somewhat in conflict 
with the order prescribed by President Lin- 
coln. This was settled by the following letter 


and address : ; 
Wasnrxeton, February 13, 1864. 
To William Fishback : 
When I fixed a plan* for an election in Arkansas 
I did it in ignorance that your Convention was at the 
same work. Since I learned the latter fact I have 
been constantly trying to yield my plan to theirs. I 
have sent two letters to Gen. Steele and three or four 
despatches to you and others, saying that he (Gen. 
Steele) must be master, but that it will probably be 
best for him to keep the Convention on its own plan. 
Some single mind must be master, else there will be 
no ement on any thing; and Gen. Steele, com- 
ianiling the mili and being on the ground, 
is the best man to be that master. Even now citizens 
are telegraphing me to postpone the election to a 
later day than either affixed by the Convention or 
me. This discord must be silenced. 
A. LINCOLN. 
Heapguarters Lirrie R F 29, 1864. 
To the le of Arkansas : vo” 
It affords the General Commanding the highest 
tification to be able to say that by the conduct of 
e army under his command, in connection with 
the wise administration of the Government by its 
officers at Washington, peace has been so far restored 
in your midst as to enable you to institute proceed- 
ings for the restoration of the civil government, by 
which order may be firmly established, and the 
rights of persons and property secured inst vio- 
lence and the danger of anarchy. The ‘oatention 
of your citizens, held at Little k during the last 
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month, has adopted a constitution and submitted it 
to you for your approval or rejection. That constitu- 
tion is based upon the principles of freedom, and it 
is for you now to say, by your voluntary and un- 
biased action, whether it shall be your fundamental 
law. While it may have defects in the main, it is in 
accordance with the views of that portion of the peo- 
ple who have been resisting the fratricidal attempts 
which have been made during the last three years. 
The Convention has fixed the 14th day of March next 
on which to decide this aire question, and the 
General Commanding is only following the instruc- 
tions of the Government when he says to you that 
every facility will be offered for the expression of 
your sentiments, uninfluenced by any considerations 
save those which affect your own interests and those 
of your posterity, If you will institute a government 
of your own, he feels great confidence in assuring 
you that quiet and security will soon be restored to 
our entire State. Those who have been unwisel 
ed, by the counsel of bad men, to engage in this 
unjustifiable and wicked rebellion, will speedily re- 
turn and acknowledge the rightful sovereignty of 
the State, as well as the supremacy of the National 
Government over the whole domain, and peace will 
ater throughout the land, The.election will be 
neld and the return be made in accordance with the 
schedule adopted by the Convention, and no inter- 
ference from any quarter will be allowed to prevent 
the free expression of the loyal men of the State on 
that day. tthe schedule will be hereto appended to 
render the election valid. There must be cast five 
thousand four hundred and six votes. 
FRED. STEELE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


The popular vote on the Constitution as re- 
turned, was 12,177 in its favor, and 226 against 
it. There was also chosen at said election a 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, State Treasurer, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, three Supreme Court Judges, three mem- 
bers of Congress, six out of nine Circuit Judges, 
seven of nine Prosecuting Attorneys, twenty- 
three out of twenty-five State Senators, fifty- 
nine out of seventy-five members of the As- 
sembly. The counties also elected Sheriffs, 
County and Circuit Clerks, County and Pro- 
bate Judges, Treasurers, Coroners, School Com- 
missioners, Surgeons, Justices, and Constables. 
The Legislature assembled on April 25th, and 
elected William Fishback and Elisha Baxter 
Senators to Congress in Washington. The 
question relative to their admission to seats 
was discussed, but not decided by the Senate. 

On September 22d, the rebel Legislature of 
the State assembled. Thirteen members were 
present in the Senate, and forty in the Honse. 
A message was delivered by the rebel Govern- 
or Hannigan, and A. P. Garland was elected 
to the Congress at Richmond—Albert Pike 
being the opposing candidate. 

ARMY, CONFEDERATE. The acts of the 
Congress at Richmond, by which their armies 
were formed, were revised at the beginning of 
1864. On December 28, 1863, it was enacted 
that no person liable to military service should 
be permitted, or allowed to furnish a substitute 
for such service; on January 5, 1864, it was 
enacted that no person liable to military ser- 
vice should be exempted by reason of his hay- 
ing furnished a substitute. In February, a 
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general military act was passed, which providea 
as follows: 


1, That all white men, residents of the Confederate 
States, between the ages of seventeen and fifty, shall 
be in the military service of the Confederate States 
during the war. 

2. That all between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five now in service shall be retained during the pres- 
ent war inthe same organizations in which they were 
serving at the passage of this act, unless they are 
regularly discharged or transferred. 

4, That no person shall be relieved from the opera- 
tion of this act by reason of having been discharged 
where no disability now exists, nor by reason of 
haying furnished a substitute; but no person who 
has heretofore been exempted on account of relig- 
ious opinions, and paid the required tax, shall be re- 
quired to render military service. 

5. That all between seventeen and eighteen years 
and forty-five and fifty years of age shall form a re- 
serve corps, not to serve out of the State in which 
they reside. : 

7. That any person of the last named failing to 
attend at the place of rendezvous within thirty days, 
as required by the President, without a sufficient rea- 
son, shall be made to serve in the field during the war. 

‘8. That all the duties of provost and hospital guards 
and clerks, and of clerks, guards, agents, employés, 
or laborers, in the Commissary and Quartermaster 
Department, in the Ordnance Bureau and Navy 
Department, and all similar duties, shall be perform- 
ed by persons who are declared, by a board of sur: 
Re py as unable to perform military service in the 

eld. The President may detail such bodies of 
troops or individuals required to be enrolled under 
the fifth section of this act (between the ages of forty- 
five and wid baw may be needed for the discharge of 
such duties, Persons between seventeen and eighteen 

ears of age shall not be assigned to such duties. 

he President is empowered to detail artisans, me- 
chanics, or persons of scientific skill, to perform in- 
dispensable duties in the departments or bureaus 
herein mentioned. 

9. That any Quartermaster, or Assistant Quarter- 
master, Commissary, or Assistant Commissary (other 
than those serving with organizations in the field), 
or other officer in the Ordnance Bureau, or Navy 
Agent, or Provost-Marshal, or officer in the conscript 
service, who shall hereafter retain or employ an 
person subject to military duty, as herein provided, 
shall be cashiered. 

10. Repeals all existing exemption laws, and ex- 
empts the following: 

1. All who shall te held unfit for military service, 
under rules to be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

2. The Vice-President of the Confederate States 
the members and officers of Congress, of the several 
State Legislatures, and such other Confederate and 
State officers as the President or the Governors of 
the respective States may certify to be necessary for 
the proper administration of the Confederate or State 
Governments, as the case may be. 

8. Every minister of religion authorized to preach 
according to the rules of his church, and who, at the 
passage of this act, shall be regularly employed in 
the discharge of his ministerial duties; superintend- 
ents and physicians of asylums of the deaf, dumb, 
blind, and insane ; one editor for each newspaper be- 
ing published at the time of the passage of this act, 
and such employés as said editor may certify on 
oath to be indispensable to the publication of such 
newspaper; the public printer of the Confederate 
and State Governments, and such journeymen print- 
ers as the said public printer shall certify on oath to 
be indispensable to perform the public printing ; one 
skilled apothecary in each apothecary store who was 
doing business as such apothecary on the 10th day 
of October, 1862, and has continued said business with- 
out intermission since that period; all physicians over 
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the age of thirty years who are now and have been 
for the last seven years in the practice of their profes- 
sion, but the term physician shall not include dentists. 
[The old law exists covering professors and teachers. | 

All superintendents of public hospitals established 
ay law before the am of this act, and such em- 
ployés as the said superintendent shall certify on 
oath to be essential to the management thereof. 

4, There shall be exempt one person as owner or 

iculturalist on each farm or plantation upon which 
are now and were, on the first day of January 

last, fifteen able-bodied field hands between the ages 
of sixteen and fifty, =e the following conditions: 
ist. This exemption shall only be ted in cases 
in which there is no white male adult on the farm or 
plantation not liable to military duty, nor unless the 
person claiming the exemption was, on the lst day 
of January, 1864, either the owner and manager or 
overseer of said plantation; but in no case shall 
more than one person be exempted for one farm or 

lantation. 2d. Such person shall first execute a 

nd, payable to the Confederate States of America, 

in aes form and with such security and in such 
penalty as the Secre of War may prescribe, 
conditioned that he will deliver to the Government, 
at some railroad depot, or such other place or places 
as may be desi by the Secretary of War, with- 
in twelve months next ensuing, one hundred poufds 
of bacon, or, at the election of the Government, its 
equivalent in pork, and one hundred pounds of net 
beef (said beef to be delivered on foot), for each able- 
bodied slaye on said farm or plantation within the 
above said ages, whether said slaves are in the field 
-or not, which said bacon, or pork and beef, shall be 
id for by the Government at the price fixed by the 
ommissioners of the State under the impressment 
act: Provided, That when the person thus exempted 
shall produce satisfactory evidence that it has been im- 
pontible for him, by the exercise of proper diligence, 
to furnish the amount of meat thus contracted for 
and leave an adequate supply for the subsistence of 
those living on said farm, the Secretary of War shall 
i a commutation of the same to the extent of two- 
thirds thereof in grain or other provisions to be deliv- 
ered by such persons as aforesaid at equivalent rates. 

Such person shall furthermore bind himself to sell 
the marketable surplus of provisions and grain now 
on hand, and which he may raise from year to year, 
while the exemption continues, to the Government 
or to the families of soldiers, at prices fixed by the 
Commissaries of the State, under the impressment 
act: ided, That any person exempted as afore- 
said shall be entitled to a credit of twenty-five per 
cent. on any amount of meat which he may deliver 
within three menths from the passage of this act: 

ided, further, That persons coming within the 
provisions of this exemption shall not be deprived of 
the benefit thereof by reason of having been enrolled 
since the first day of February, 1864. 

In addition to the foregoing exemptions, the Sec- 
retary of War may, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, exempt or detail such other persons as he may 
be satisfied ought to be exempted on account of pub- 
lic necessity, and to insure the production of grain 
and other provisions for the army and for the fami- 
lies of soldiers. He may also grant exemptions or 
details, on such terms as he may prescribe, to such 
overseers, farmers, or planters, as he may be satisfied 
will be more useful to the country in pursuits of 
>, cet than in the military service: ided, 

at such exemption shall cease whenever the farmer, 
planter, or overseer shall fail diligently to employ, in 
good faith, his own skill, capital, and labor exclusive- 
y in the production of grain and other provisions, to 
be sold to the Government and the families of sol- 
diers at such prices not exceeding those fixed at the 
time for the articles by the Commissaries of the State 
under the Impressment Act. 

The old law is reénacted relating to railroads. 

6. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
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repealing the act approved April 14, 1863, exempting 
contractors for carrying the mails of the Confederate 
States, and the drivers of post coaches and hacks, 
from military service: Provided, That all the exemp- 
tions granted under this act, shall only continue 
while the persons so exempted are actually engaged 
in their respective pursuits or occupations. 

10. That the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to grant details, under general rules and 
regulations to be issued from the War Department, 
either of persons between forty-five and fifty years 
of age, or from the army in the field, in all cases 
where, in his judgment, justice, equity, and necessity 
require such details, aid he may revoke such orders 
of details whenever he thinks proper: Jrovided, 
That the power herein granted to the President to 
make details and exemptions shall not be construed 
to authorize the exemption or detail of any con- 
tractor for furnishing supplies of any kind to the 
Government by reason of said contract, unless the 
head or Secretary of the department making such 
contract shall certify that the personal services of 
such contractor are indispensable to the execution 
of the contract: Provi SF Iter That whenever 
such contractor shall fail diligently and faithfully to 
proceed with the execution of such contract, his ex- 
emption or detail shall cease. 

12. That in appointing local boards of surgeons 
for the examination of persons liable to milaae 
service, no member composing the same shall be 
aed from the county or enrolling district in 
which they are required to make such examination. 


Under the provisions of this bill, almost the 
whole male population can be employed either 
in the army, or in raising supplies. On the 
5th of October, an order was issued revoking 
all details, furloughs, and temporary exemp- 
tions of men, between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. At the session in December, 1864, 
a new bill was introduced which omitted the ex- 
emption of fifteen field hands. 

These acts have never been executed strictly. 
In November the States of North Carolina 
and Georgia had respectively fourteen ,thou 
sand and fifteen thousand exempts acting as 
State officers. More than thirty thousand were 
estimated to be exempted as State officers by the 
Conscription Bureau, and a hundred thousand 
from physical disability. The number of phy- 
sicians exempted was estimated between three 
and four thousand; and farmers, one hundred 
and fourteen thousand. 

No facts can at present be obtained by which 
to determine the strength of the armies in the 
field, or the real military power of the Con 
federacy. The following estimate was pub 
lished at Richmond, Dec., 1864: 


Number between 17 and 50 in 1860................. 1,299,700 
Arrived at 17 since 1860... 2... ccecsasceccuccccee 331,650 
RMN D cdady cute sedti nena swecedag eens bss 1,631,350 
Deduct for ordinary mortality oer re aa 200,000 
For pore within enemy’s lines..... 340,515 
For losses in battle, and by unusual dis- 
OREO 5. 4s is Wace eee naneccaces <6 225, 
765,515 
RAM ain Gers eon cdio nite nn cons. cs dake 865,833 
Deduct 10 per cent. for exemptions for 
disability and other causes,............ 86,584 
Prisoners in the enemy’s hands.......... 50,000 
—_—s=«156,5S4 
Subject to military duty.......cccceseccececceecs 729.251 
the country......... rere 36,462 
Total Ayan Soese seguscescadesesesscdesess GO2,T89 
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It was also stated at that time that if one- 
third of this number (230,932) were added to 
the army in the field; it would consist of 
461,844 men. From this it might be inferred 
that the force then in the field was 230,912. 
This is about the number of veteran troops 
estimated to be in the service at the beginning 
of the year, to which 120,000 conscripts were 
added. The number of youths passing annually 
from sixteen to seventeen years of age, was 
estimated at 62,000. 

The Secretary of War, in his report at the 
session of Congress in November, alludes to the 
enlistment of negroes as at that time unneces- 
sary. He says: 


While it is encouraging to know this resource for 
further and future efforts at our command, my own 
judgment does not yet either perceive the necessity 
or approve the policy of employing slaves in the 
higher duties of soldiers; they are confessedly infe- 
rior in all respects to our white citizens in the quali- 
fications of the soldier, and I have thought we have 
within the military age as large a proportion of our 
whole population as will be required or can be ad- 
vantageously mop ores in active military operations. 
If, then, the negro be employed in the war, the infe- 
rior is preferred to the superior agent for the work. 
In such a war as this, waged against foes bent with 
malignant persistence on our destruction, and for all 
that man holds priceless—the most vital work is that 
of the soldier, and for it wisdom and duty require the 
most fitting workmen. The superior instrumentali- 
ties should be preferred. It will not do, in my opin- 
ion, to risk our liberties and safety on the negro 
while the white man may be called to the sacred duty 
of defence. For the present it seems best to leave 
the subordinate labors of society to the negro, and to 
pees its highest, as now existing, on the superior 
class. 


The ration of the soldier is per month 10 Ibs. 
of bacon, 26 lbs. of coarse meal, 7 Ibs. of flour, 
or some hard biscuit, 3 Ibs. of rice, 14 of salt, 
half a bar of soap, and, in the season, potatoes 
and vegetables. Sometimes fresh meat is al- 
lowed. No sugar, no molasses, no coffee are 
given except to the sick. The Government is 
ae supplied with coarse clothing for the sol- 

iers. 

A benevolent asssociation, known as the 
Richmond Ambulance Corps, was early formed 
to look after the wounded in battle. Their 
agency was similar to the Sanitary Commission 
of the north. They have followed the Vir- 
ginian army and been present in every battle. 
They have every appurtenancenecessary in their 
humane vocation, such as hospital supplies, 
sugar, tea, coffee, etc., with utensils for pre- 
paring every thing on a large scale. 

The stringency of the blockade has com- 
pelled the inhabitants to manufacture the mate- 
rials for war. The Ordnance Department has 
organized twelve arsenals, eight armories, seven 
large harness shops, four powder mills, a labor- 
atory for smelting lead, and many other small 
establishments. They have supplied the army 
with two hundred field batteries, upwards of 
five hundred thousand small arms, several hun- 
dred thousand sets of infantry accoutrements, 
and millions of cartridges. A shoe establish- 
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ment in Richmond, employed by the Govern- 
ment, make six hundred pairs daily. The ma- 
terial brought through the blockade in 1863, 
was estimated to be sufficient to put four hun- 
dred thousand men in the field. 

So successful has been the manufacture of 
arms, that all the troops are provided with the 
best rifles, and the smooth bore has nearly dis- 
appeared. The field artillery of the armies 
comprises now more than a thousand pieces. 
The gun chiefly used is the 12-pounder Napo- 
leon, to which has been added the 10-pounder 
Parrott. The number of cannon foundries 
built up since the commencement of the war, 
is six; two of which have capacity to cast guns 
of the largest dimensions. Five powder mills 
have been erected in different places, one of 
which alone is represented to be capable of pro- 
ducing all the powder required. Four hundred 
thousand percussion caps are now manufactured 
in a day, and there is sufficient machinery to 
produce a million. The manufacture of the 
materials of war seems now to have reached 
such perfection, that it is asserted to be suffi- 
cient to supply all wants, without asking any 
thing from other countries. Such important 
changes as were made of the commanders of 
the armies are stated elsewhere. (See Army 
OPERATIONS.) 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, During 
1864 the number of men called for by the 
President to reénforce the army amounted in 
the aggregate to 1,500,000, although by an 
explanatory statement of the Provost Marshal 
General this number was in fact reduced to 
1,200,000. Notwithstanding the impulse which 
the high bounties and premiums offered in 1863 
gave to enlistments under the October call of 
that year for 300,000 men, the number of men 
realized seems to have been insufficient for the 
needs of the service, and on Feb. Ist, 1864, an 
order was issued by the President to draft 
500,000 three years men on March 10th, less the 
number enlisted or drafted into the service 
prior to March 1st, and not previously credited. 
This practically amounted to a call for 200,000, 
as appears by the following circular: 

War DEPARTMENT, Provost MarsHat GENERAL'S } 
OrrioE, Feb. 1, 1864. 

The President’s order of this date, for a draft on 
tenth (10th) March, for five hundred thousand (500,- 
000) men, after deducting all who may be raised 
prior to March first (1) and not heretofore credited 
is equivalent to a call for two hundred thousan 


(200,000) men in addition to the three hundred 
thousand (300,000) called for October seventeenth 


(17th). 
JAS. B. FRY, Prov. Mar. Gen. 


By an order dated Jan. 14th, 1864, the 
Provost Marshal General also directed that the 
time for paying the bounty of $300 and $400, 
and the $15 and $25 premium, be extended to 
March 1st. 

In anticipation of the momentous campaign 
which was impending, and the losses likely to 
be incurred by the troops in the field, the 
President on March 14th followed »p his pre- 
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vious call by a supplementary one for 200,000 
men, ‘to supply the force required to be drafted 
for the navy, and to provide an adequate reserve 
force for all contingencies.” The order also 
provided as follows: 


The 15th day of April, 1864, is designated as the time 
up to which the nestor required from each ward of 
a city, town, etc., may be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ments, and drafts will be made in the ward of a 
city, town, etc., which shall not have filled the 

ota assigned to it within the time designated, for 

e number required to fill said quota. The drafts 
will be commenced as soon after the 15th day of 
April as practicable. The Government bounties as 
now paid continue until April 1st, 1864, at which 
time the additional bounties cease. On and after 
that date one hundred dollars Ered ae will be 

id, as provided by act approve 22d, 1863. 
i i ’ PABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The severe losses sustained by Gens. Grant 
and Sherman, the disasters connected with the 
Red River campaign, and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, far more than neutralized the results 
obtained from the calls of February and March, 
and induced the President to make still another 
levy. Oongress had meantime made important 

es in the law of enrolment, as will be 
seen by the following proclamation : 


Whereas, By the act approved July 4, 1864, en- 
titled, ‘‘ An a further to regulate and provide for 
the enrolling and calling out the national forces and 
for other purposes,” it is provided that the President 
of the United : States may, ‘‘at his discretion, at any 
time hereafter, call for any number of men, as volun- 
teers, for the respective term of one, two, and three 
years, for military service,” and ‘that in case the 
quota, or any part thereof, of any town, township, or 
ward of a city, oo or election: district, or of a 
country not so subdivided, shall not be filled within 
the space of fifty days after such call, then the Pres- 
ident shall instantly order a draft for one year to fill 
such quota, or any part thereof, which may be un- 
filled ;” 

And whereas the new enrolment heretofore or- 
dered is so far completed as that the aforemen- 
tioned act of Congress may now be put in oper- 
ation, for recruiting and keeping up the strength 
of the armies in the field, for garrisons, and such 
mili operations as may be required for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the rebellion and restoring the 
authority of the United States Government in the 
insurgent States ; 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do issue this my call for five 
hundred thousand volunteers for the military ser- 
vice; provided, nevertheless, that this call shall be 
reduced by all credits which may be established 
under section eight of the aforesaid act, on account 
of persons who have entered the naval service dur- 
ing the present rebellion, and by credits for men 
furnished to the military service in excess of calls 
heretofore made. 

Volunteers will be pape a under this call for one, 
two, or three years, as they may elect, and will be 
entitled to the bounty provided by the law for the 
period of service for which they enlist. 

And I hereby proclaim, order, and direct that im- 
mediately ‘after the fifth day of September, 1864, 
being fifty days from the date of this call, a draft for 
troops to serve for one year shall be had in every 
town, township, ward of a city, precinct, or election 
district, or county not so subdivided, to fill the quota 
which shall be assigned to it under this call, or any 
part thereof which may be unfilled by volunteers on 
the said fifth day of September, 1864, 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. : 

Done at the City of Washington this eigh- 
teenth day of July, in the year our Lord 


[t. 8.] one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States the eighty-ninth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By the President : 


Witram H, Szwarp, Secretary of State. 

The allowance of credits having diminished 
the number of men to be obtained under this 
call to somewhat above 200,000 (although, ac- 
cording to the President’s statement, 250,000 
men were actually put into the army and navy 
under the call), a further call for 300,000 volun- 
teers to serve for one, two, or three years, was 
issued on Dec. 20th. Quotas of States, districts, 
and sub-districts were directed to be assigned 
by the Provost Marshal General, and in case 
these should not be filled by Feb. 15th, 1865, a 
draft to supply the deficiency was ordered to 
commence forthwith. 

The number of men called for during the 
year may be thus recapitulated : 


Cle OE Weds Tabs on Sun sky os. Sa 500,000 
Call of March 14th, .........ssceccceass 200,000 
SMILING LOGIE datas tacacasebecdeanckhe 500,000 
AJREL CF CG, UL anna cswes svete seonece 300,000 

1,500,000 


Deducting from this aggregate 300,000 men 
under the February call, who were really in- 
cluded in the October call of 1863, and 300,000 
cancelled by credits on the July call, which 
made it equivalent to a call for 200,000, we 
have 900,000 as the number required to recruit 
the army and navy in 1864. If we also con- 
sider the December call as practically intended 
for 1865, the number is still further reduced to 
600,000. 

In the third volume of this work the number 
of men in the military service at the close of 
1863 was estimated at somewhat less than 
600,000. The degree to which the army was 
depleted during 1864 by the casualties of the 
field, discharges for physical incapacity, deser- 
tion, and the expiration of terms of service, 
cannot be estimated with any approach to ex- 
actness; and in like manner it is impossible, 
in the absence of official statements, to ascer- 
tain how largely it was recruited. For reasons 
of public policy the Government has long 
ceased to afford information on the subject, and 
has even on several occasions arrested and 
punished persons, whether connected with the 
army or in civil life, who have stated, from 
official sources, facts tending to show the 
strength of the national forces. Had 600,000 
men been actually raised in 1864 and added to 
the army, its total strength, even after deduct- 
ing a liberal percentage for losses of all kinds, 
would have approximated probably to 1,000,000. 
The latter estimate, however, is notoriously 
very far from the truth, notwithstanding the 
statement of Senator Wilson, Chairman of the 
Military Committee of the Senate, that between 
October, 1863, and June, 1864, 600,000 white 
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troops had been raised; or that of Mr. Whit- 
ing, Solicitor of the War Department, in a 
speech delivered in Boston in November, that 
the colored troops alone then numbered 155,- 
000 men. The fact that four calls for troops 
were made in the course of the year indi- 
cates either that the casualties of the service 
were greater than in any previous year of 
the war, or that the men called for were 
not in reality obtained, whatever the re- 
turns might show. The latter is in all proba- 
bility the true cause of the frequency of the 
calls; and from their apparent inefficacy to 
recruit the army to an extent commensurate 
with the magnitude of its operations, it may 
be presumed that the military strength on 
January 1st, 1865, was not greater, if so great, 
as a year previous. The neglect of duty in the 
examining surgeons in passing men physically 
incapacitated for service, the frauds of bounty 
and substitute brokers, and the wholesale de- 
sertions of “bounty jumpers-” (as those re- 
cruits or substitutes are called who systemati- 
cally desert after receiving their bounties, and 
often with the connivance of Government em- 
ployés), have reduced the number of enlist- 
ments to a comparatively small percentage ; 
and hence the repeated calls of the President 
for additional men, instead of enormously in- 
creasing the strength of the army, barely en- 
able it to maintain its standard. On one point 
only an explicit official statement of the results 
of recruiting has been made public. The Pro- 
vost Marshal General, in reference to the re- 
enlistment of veteran volunteers during the fall 
of 1863 (see vol. iii, pp. 22, 23) says: “ Over 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand tried sol- 
diers, who would otherwise, ere this, have 
been discharged, were secured for three years 
longer. Organizations which would have been 
lost to theservice were preserved and recruited, 
and capable and experienced officers were re- 
tained in command. The force thus organized 
and retained has performed an essential part 
in the great campaign of 1864, and its im- 
portance to the country cannot be over-esti- 
mated.” 

A temporary addition was made to the army 
in the spring and summer of 1864 of a class 
of troops known as “‘ Hundred-day men,” num- 
bering about 100,000, and voluntarily furnished 
by the governors of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. They were organized as 
regiments, and to serve one hundred days from 
the date of their muster into the service, unless 
sooner discharged. It was further stipulated 
that they should receive no bounty, nor be 
credited on any draft. Their services having 
been accepted, Congress appropriated $25,000, - 
000 for equipping them, and during May and 
June the hundred days’ men went forward in 
large numbers to perform garrison duty and 
stherwise relieve old and disciplined troops 
who were sent to the front. 

Immediately after the call of July 18th for 
500,000 men, the Provost Marshal General 
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issued a series of instructions for the guidance 
of enlisting officers. The bounties provided by 
law were announced to be, for recruits—in- 
cluding representative recruits—(white or col- 
ored) for one year, $100; for two years, $200 ; 
for three years, $300. <A first installment of 
bounty, amounting to one-third of the whole 
sum, was to be paid to the recruit when mus- 
tered in. The premiums previously paid for 
procuring recruits were discontinued, and nei- 
ther drafted men nor substitutes, furnished 
either before or after the draft, were to be en- 
titled to bounty from the United States. The 
“representative recruits,” alluded to above, 
were those offered by persons not fit for mili- 
tary duty, and not liable to draft, from age or 
other causes, who desired to be personally rep- 
resented in the army. The Provost Marshal 
General issued a circular to further this laud- 
able project, and ordered the names of persons 
thus represented by recruits to be officially re- 
corded. Many others, also, in anticipation of 
the draft, furnished substitutes for one, two, or 
three years, for whom they received no bounty 
from the General Government, although gene- 
rally assisted by the town, county, or State in 
which they resided. The amount of these 
local bounties differed in different parts of the 
country. In the agricultural districts, where 
every able-bodied man could find abundant 
occupation during the harvesting season, it was 
no uncommon thing to offer from $1,200 to 
$1,500 for a three years’ recruit; and eyen 
among the large floating population of un- 
naturalized foreigners in the seaboard cities, 
from which substitutes were mainly drawn, the 
prices demanded were unprecedented in the 
history of the war. 

The act of Congress of July 4th, 1864, haying 
provided that the State Executive might ‘send 
recruiting agents into any of the States de- 
clared to be in rebellion, except the States 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana, to re- 
cruit volunteers, who should be duly credited 
to the States procuring them,” a series of in- 
structions on the subject were, on July 9th, 
promulgated by the War Department. The 
recruiting agents were to report through the 
commanding officers of certain designated ren- 
dezvous for the reception of this class of re- 
cruits, to the commander of the military district, 
department, or army in which such rendezvous 
might be situated, and were to be subject to all 
the rules and articles of war. Commanding offi- 
cers were further directed to afford agents all 
reasonable facilities for the performance of their 
duties, to dismiss or arrest those guilty of im- 
proper conduct, and to prevent recruiting by 
unauthorized parties. Many of the States 
hastened to avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered to fill their quotas without draw- 
ing upon their population. Gov. Andrew, of 
Massachusetts, was one of the first to ap- 
point recruiting agents, and the Executives of 
Ohio, Connecticut, Michigan, Maine, and other 
States, soon followed his example. Gov. Sev 
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mour, of New York, was among those who de- 
clined to act in the matter. In the opinion of 
many military men the new plan of recruitment 
within the lines of military operations, was ob- 
jectionable ; and commanding generals held it 
in particular disfavor on account of the oppor- 
tunities it would afford for reckless and inju- 
rious competition among State agents, and for 
the infraction of sound military rules. The 
following letter from Gen. Sherman to one of 
the Massachusetts agents, doubtless expresses 
the views of a large class of officers: 

Heapq@es Mirrrary Division oF THE MIssISssIPri, 

Iy tHE FIELp, NEAR ATLANTA, GEORGIA t 
July 80th, 1864. 
John A. Spooner, Esq., Agent for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sir: Yours from Chattanooga, July 28, is received, 
notifying me of your a mere grte d our State as 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Provost M: of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, under the act of Congress 
approved July 4, 1864, to recruit volunteers to be 
credited to the States respectively. 

On applying to Gen. Webster at Nashville, he will 
grant you a pass through our lines to those States, and, 
as Lhave had considerable experience in those States, 
would s st recruiting depots to be established at 
Macon and Columbus, - Miss., Selma, Montgomery, 
and Mobile, Alabama, and Columbus, Milledgeville, 
and Savannah, ony aa 

I do not see that the law restricts you to black re- 
eruits, but you are at liberty to collect white recruits 

. It is waste of time and money to open rendez- 
vous in Northwest Georgia, for I assure you I have 
not seen an able-bodied man, black or white, there, 
fit for a soldier, who was not in this army or the one 
5 ere to it. You speak of the impression goin 

road that I am opposed to the organization of col- 
ored regiments, My opinions are usually very posi- 
tive, and there is no reason why you should not know 
them. Though entertaining profound reverence for 
our Congress, I do doubt their wisdom in the passage 
of this law: 

1st. Because civilian agents about an army are a 
nuisance. 

2d. The duty of citizens to fight for their country 
is too sacred a one to be peddled off by buying up 
the refuse of other States. 

3d. It is unjust to the brave soldiers and volunteers 
who are fighting as those who compose this army do, 
to place them on a par with the class of recruits you 
are after, 

4th. The negro is in a transition state, and is not 
the equal of the white man. 

5th. He is liberated from his bondage by act of war, 
and the armies in the field are entitled to all his as- 
sistance in labor and fighting in addition to the prop- 
er quotas of the States. 

6th. This bidding and bantering for recruits, white 
and black, has delayed the reénforcement of our ar- 
mies at the times when such reénforcements would 
have enabled us to make our successes permanent. 

7th. The law is an experiment which, pending war, 
is unwise and unsafe, and has delayed the universal 
draft, which I firmly believe will become necessary 
to overcome the wide-spread resistance offered us; 
and I also believe the universal draft will be wise and 
beneficial; for under the Providence of God it will 
separate the sheep from the goats, and demonstrate 
what citizens will fight for their country, and what 
will only talk, No one will infer from this that I am 
not a friend of the negro as well as the white race; I 
contend that the treason and rebellion of the master 
freed the slave, and the armies I have commanded 
nave conducted to safe points more negroes than 
those of any general officer in the army; but I prefer 
negroes for pioneers, teamsters, cooks, and servants, 
others gradually to experiment in the art of the sol- 
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dier, beginning with the duties of local garrisons, 
such as we had at Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Nashville, and Chattanooga; but I would not draw 
on the poor race for too large a proportion of its ac- 
tive, athletic young men, for some must remain to 
seek new homes and proyide for the old and young— 
the feeble and helpless. 

These are some of my peculiar notions, but I assure 
you they are shared by a large proportion of our 
fighting men. You may show this to the agents of 
the other States in the same business as yourself. 


Tam, &c., 
(ered) W. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen. 

Official copy—L. M. Darron, Aide-de-Camp. 

The result of the recruitment in the insur- 
rectionary States were reported by the Provost 
Marshal General as on the whole unfavorable, 
and the system has been practically abolished. 

The necessity of procuring substitutes from a 
class of the population not liable to draft, led 
to the enlistment of a large body of recruits of 
foreign birth, who had never been naturalized. 
Under these circumstances any considerable 
increase in the emigration from Europe to 
America was looked upon with suspicion by 
foreign governments or statesmen unfriendly 
to the United States, as having been caused by 
improper inducements, in violation of municipal 
law. It was even charged, by persons high in 
influence in England, that agents from the 
United States had visited Ireland and the Brit- 
ish North American provinces, for the purpose 
of enlisting men in the army, and had de- 
spatched many recruits to America, ostensibly 
as mechanics or farm laborers. By a resolution 
adopted by the United States Senate, on May 
24th, the President was requested to state— 

If any authority has been given any one, either in 
this country or elsewhere, to obtain recruifs in Ire- 
land and Canada for our army or navy; and whether 
any such recruits have been obtained, or whether, to 
the knowledge of the Government, Irishmen or Cana- 
dians have been induced to emigrate to this coun 
in order to be recruited ; and if so, what measures, if 
any, have been adopted in order to arrest such con- 

uct. ‘ 

The resolution was referred by the President 
to the Secretary of State, who replied, that no 
authority to recruit abroad had been given by 
the United States Government, and that appli- 
cations for such authority had been invariably 
rejected. The Government had no knowledge, 
he added, that any such recruits had been ob- 
tained in the provinces named, or in any foreign 
country. In two or three instances it had been 
reported to the State Department that recruit- 
ing agents had crossed the Canadian frontier 
without authority, with a view to engage recruits 
or reclaim deserters. The complaints thus made 
were immediately investigated ; the proceedings 
of such recruiting agents were promptly dis- 
avowed and condemned; the recruits or desert- 
ers, if any had been brought into the United 
States, were at once returned, and the offending 
agents were dismissed from the public service. 
With respect to the inducements held out by 
the Government to emigrants, he observed : 

In the land and naval forces of the United States 
there are found not only some Canadians, some Hag- 
lishmen, and some Irishmen, bus aso many subjects 
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of continental European powers. All of these per- 
sons were voluntary immigrants into the United 
States. They enlisted after their arrival on our 
shores, of their own free accord, within our own lim- 
its and jurisdiction and not in any foreign country. 
The Executive Government has no knowledge of the 
nature of the special inducements which led these 
volunteers to emigrate from their native countries, 
or of the purposes for which they rls Sap) It has, 
however, neither directly nor indirectly invited their 
immigration by any offers of employment in the mili- 
tary or naval service. When such persons were 
found within the United States, exactly the same in- 
ducements to military service were open to them 
which, by authority of law, were offered at the same 
time to citizens of the United States. 
* * *% * * * %, * 


It is a notorious fact, manifest to all the world, 
that a vigorous and continual tide of emigration is 
flowing from Europe, and especially from portions 
of the British empire, and from Germany and Swe- 
den, into the United States. This immigration, 
like the immigration which preceded it, results 
from the reciprocal conditions of industrial and so- 
cial life in Europe and America. Of the mass of im- 
migrants who arrive on our shores, ‘far the largest 
number go immediately into the occupations of 
peaceful industry. Those, on the contrary, who are 
susceptible to the attractions of military life, volun- 
tarily enter the national service with a similar class 
of our own native citizens, upon the same equal in- 
ducements and with the same patriotic motives, 
There is no law of nations and no principle of in- 
ternational comity which requires us to refuse their 
aid in the cause of the country and humanity. 


Until 1864 the inferior standing of colored 
troops in the army with respect to bounty, pay, 
and pensions remained unchanged, notwith- 
standing the protest of the Secretary of War 
and other officials against the injustice thus 
done to men who shared all the dangers and 
privations of the war, and who were also liable 
to draft. The Army Appropriation Bill, passed 
in June, 1864, disposed of this vexed question 
by putting the colored soldiery on a footing 
with the white troops. The following are the 
sections of the bill relating to the subject: 


2. All persons of color who have been, or may be, 
aaieend, into the military service of the United 
States, shall receive the same uniform, clothing, 
arms, equipments, camp equipage, rations, medical 
and hospital attendance, pay, and emoluments, other 
than bounty, as other soldiers of the regular or vol- 
unteer forces of the United States of a like arm of 
the service, from and after the Ist of January, 1864. 
And every person of color who shall hereafter be 
mustered into the service shall receive such sums in 
bounty as the President shall order in the different 
States and parts of the United States, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars. 

3. All persons enlisted and mustered into the ser- 
vice as volunteers under the call dated October 17, 
1863, for three hundred thousand volunteers, who 
were at the time of enlistment actually enrolled and 
subject to draft in the State in which they volun- 
teered, shall receive from the United States the same 
amount of bounty, without regard to color, 

4, All persons of color who were free on the 19th 
day of April, 1861, and who have been enlisted and 
mustered into the military service of the United 
States, shall from the time of their enlistment be en- 
titled to receive the pay, bounty, and clothing 
allowed to such persons by the laws existing at the 
time of their enlistment; and the Attorney-General 
of the United States is hereby authorized to deter- 
mine any question of law arising under this provis- 
ion; and if the Attorney-General aforesaid shall 
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determine that any of such enlisted persons are en- 
titled to receive any pay, bounty, or clothing, in 
addition to what they have already received, the 
Secretary of War shall make all necessary regula- 
tions to enable the pay department to make payment 
in accordance with such determination. (Sze Con- 
cress, U. 8.) 


An order was soon after issued from the 
War Department to pay colored soldiers six 
months’ full wages for the period embraced be- 
tween January 1st and July ist, 1864; and in 
August the Attorney-General, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4, decided that 
colored men volunteering prior to 1864, were 
entitled to the same pay, bounty, and clothing, 
as other volunteers. By section 14 of the act 
of July 4, 1864, the widows and children of 
colored soldiers dying in battle, or of wounds or 
disease contracted in the military service, were 
declared entitled to pensions, provided such 
widows and children were free persons, 

During the year colored troops continued to 
be enlisted into the army, principally in the 
Southern States, although several regiments, 
whose organization had commenced in the 
North in 1863, departed previous to July for 
the seat of War. If the statement of the Soli- 
citor of the War Department, quoted above, 
may be relied upon, upwards of 100,000 of this 
class of troops were enlisted in 1864. Opin- 
ions differed quite as much as in 1863, upon 
the propriety, politically considered, of employ- 
ing negroes as soldiers, and upon their value in 
a military aspect; but toward the close of the 
year, in view of their soldierly conduct on 
various trying occasions, it seemed to become 
the settled conviction that they would form a 
useful branch of the service. The Corps d’Af- 
rique organized by Gen. Banks in 1863, and 
intended to comprise about 15,000 men, was 
described in May, 1864, by an army corre- 
spondent in Louisiana, as greatly depleted in 
numbers by disease, by discharges for physical 
incapacity, and by desertions, and in con- 
sequence thoroughly demoralized. The rete 
of mortality among the men was said to have 
been unprecedented in the history of the war, 
and their idle, wasteful, and slovenly habits, it 
was alleged, made them unfitted for soldiers. 
On the other hand Adjutant-General Thomas, 
who had devoted several months of the pre- 
vious year to organizing negro regiments in 
the South, and who had conceived a high opin- 
ion of their capacity, was amply confirmed in 
his views by his experience of 1864, and urged 
the necessity of enlisting more of this class of 
troops, as also of raising their pay. He also 
issued the following order imposing upon negro 
troops their proportionate share of military duty: 

The incorporation into the army of the United 
States of colored troops renders it necessary that 
they should be brought, as speedily as possible, to 
the highest state of discipline. 

Accordingly, the practice which has hitherto pre- 
vailed, no doubt from necessity, of requiring these 
troops to perform most of the labor on fortifications, 
and the labor and fatigue duties of permanent sta- 
tions and camps, will cease, and they will be only 
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required to take their fair share of fatigue duty with 
white troops. This is nece to prepare them for 
the higher duties of conflicts with the enemy. 
By order of the Secre of War. 
L, THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 


The colored regiments continued to be offi- 
cered by white men, who were subjected to an 
unusually strict examination by a board ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Up to August, the 
total number of officers examined amounted 
to 2,471, of whom 1,486 were accepted. 

Although desertions from the service during 
the year were not so numerous as in the early 
years of the war, when discipline was less 
strict, and the offence was considered in a less 
odious light, the number has still been sufii- 
ciently large to cause the Government con- 
‘siderable embarrassment. This resulted in a 
great measure from the inferior class of men 
enlisted into the army through the medium of 
bounty and substitute brokers, and from the 
unwise leniency shown by the Government to 
offenders, For a long time the death penalty 
seems to have been practically abolished, and 
the activity of the Provost Marshals had in 
consequence little or no effect in lessening the 
number of absentees without leave. Unprinci- 
pled men, having no fear of execution before 
their eyes, risked the chance of recapture and 
the comparatively slight punishment which 
would follow, and escaped with their bounty 
money, a few weeks, or even days, after being 
mustered into the service. As an illustration 
of the extent to which the practice was car- 
ried, it is stated that out of a detachment of 
625 recruits sent to reénforce a New Hampshire 
regiment in the Army of the Potomac, 137 de- 
serted on the passage, 82 to the enemy’s picket 
line, and 36 to the rear, leaving but 370 men, 
or less than 60 per cent. available for duty. 
These men, it may be observed, were for the 
most part substitutes, or recruits purchased 
through brokers at exorbitant prices to fill up a 
quota, and who, as “ bounty jumpers,” drove a 
profitable business, some of them having prob- 
ably received bounty, deserted, and reénlisted 
eight he ten unre The drafted pee 
personally volunteering, were, as a ee 
from this vice. The desertions in the Army of 
the Potomac were greatly increased by a proc- 
lamation from Gen. Lee (intended as an offset 
to one issued by Gen. Grant), offering to send 
Federal deserters North. Thousands probably 
availed themselves of this opportunity, and 
found their way back to the loyal States, there 
perhaps to reénlist and again desert; and a 
small percentage entered the rebel service. The 
evil finally increased to such a degree that the 
death ey was restored and unsparingly 
used. During the latter part of the year exe- 
cutions of deserters were of almost daily occur- 
rence in the Army of the Potomac, and almost 
mimediately a diminution in the number of 
cases was observable, which has continued to 
the present time. 

Another, but less numerous class of deseriers, 
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was composed of men who had escaped from 
hospitals, or had never returned from furlough. 
of whom several thousand had taken refuge in 
the British provinces. Numbers of these, upon 
expressing contrition and a desire to return to 
duty, were pardoned by the President. The total 
number of deserters of all kinds was estimated 
by Senator Wilson, in March, at 40,000, and it 
has probably not materially increased since that 
time. The Provost Marshal General reported 
39,392 deserters and stragglers arrested by his 
officers between Oct. Ist, 1863, and Oct. 1st, 
1864, and the total number arrested, from the 
establishment of the special bureau having 
charge of the matter to Oct. Ist, 1864, at 
60,760. Boards of examination have been kept 
up to inquire into causes of absence from duty 
by officers. The effect has been to diminish 
the number of cases published and referred to 
the boards to 364, for 11 months; whereas, be- 
fore their organization, from 100 to 200 were re- 
ported monthly for absence without leave alone. 

The operations connected with the Quarter- 
master-General’s department were, during the 
year, on an extensive scale, and the army was 
reported to have been well supplied with all 
the essentials of military equipment, with fuel, 
forage, and other necessaries, and to have 
gained in mobility. By an act approved July 
4th, 1864, the department was thoroughly re- 
organized, so that the grades of rank and au- 
thority should be proportioned to the duties 
and responsibilities; and the change has 
proved in every respect beneficial. Among 
the new organizations connected with this 
department was a construction corps, under 
the direction of General McCullum, which’ 
operated upon a thousand miles of railroad in 
connection with the movements of the armies, 
and whose labors are characterized by the 
Secretary of War as “remarkable triumphs of 
military and engineering skill.” Six thousand 
five hundred miles of military telegraph were 
in operation in 1864, of which 3,000 were con- 
structed during the year. The supply of horses 
and mules for army use has been at the rate 
of 500 per day, which is also the average rate 
of their destruction; and notwithstanding this 
enormous drain upon the resources of the 
country, the stock gives no signs of diminution. 
The Secretary of War also reports, that for the 
better protection of the depots of the quarter- 
master’s bureau from rebel raids, the Quarter- 
master-General was directed to cause the per- 
sons employed in this department, at the prin- 
cipal and exposed depots, to be organized into 
military companies and regiments for internal 
guard duty and for local defence. These or- 
ganizations, comprising a force of several thou- 
sand men, have been called upon several times 
during the last year to take the place of reg- 
ular troops, and have done good service. 

On June 30th, 1864, 190 hospitals, with a 
capacity of 120,521 beds, were in active 
operation; and during the year the health of 
the entire army was reported beter than is 
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usual with troops engaged in arduous cam- 
paigns. At the close of the year the number 
of sick and wounded, both with their com- 
mands and in general hospitals, was less than 
16 per cent. of the strength ofthe army. The 
number sick with their respective commands 
was 4 per cent., and in general hospitals 5 and 
7 per cent. of the strength. Of the 6 and 5, 
per cent. wounded, nearly 1 per cent. were 
with their respective commands; the rest in 
general hospitals. By an act approved March 
lith, 1864, a uniform system of ambulances 
was established, which in operation has proved 
very successful. The corps is made up of of- 
ficers and enlisted men, detailed for the service, 
under the control of the chief medical direc- 
tors of the several armies. A captain com- 
mands the ambulances of an army corps; a first 
lieutenant those of each division of such corps ; 
a second lieutenant those of each brigade of 
such division, and a sergeant those of each 
regiment. To each ambulance. three privates 
are attached, and to each wagon one. From 
three to one ambulances are attached to each 
regiment, according to its numerical strength. 
The ambulance corps is uniformed and thor- 
oughly instructed in the most expeditious 
manner of removing sick and wounded men, and 
has the sole charge of accompanying them to 
the rear, in action or onthe march. The latter 
provision has greatly increased the efficiency 
of troops in battle, by preventing the confusion 
previously caused by men indiscriminately con- 
veying wounded comrades from the field. 

By an act passed in 1864 the pay of privates 
in infantry, cavalry, and artillery organizations 
was increased to $16 per month, and that of 
petty officers in proportion, the rations remaining 
the same. The Secretary of War reported the 
whole army as paid up to Aug. 31st, 1864. 
Medals of honor were awarded during the year 
in many cases to deserving non-commissioned 
officers and privates. By another act officers 
employing soldiers as servants are subjected 
to a reduction of pay. This provision was in- 
tended to prevent the withdrawal of troops 
from active duty for menial purposes, which 
has proved injurious to the service. In cases 
where civilians are employed by those who are 
allowed servants, the law does not apply. 

The Provost Marshal General reported the 
Veteran Reserve corps (formerly the Invalid 
corps) as consisting, October 1, 1864, of 764 
officers and 28,738 men; its discipline and 
instruction good; and that the entire corps is 
doing duty which would otherwise have to be 
performed by an equal number of able-bodied 
troops detached from the armies in the field; 
and that it is yet inadequate in numbers to fill 
the demands made on it. It has rendered valu- 
able service in guarding the depots of volun- 
teers, substitutes, and drafted men, and in escort- 
ing detachments to their regiments; and during 
the summer campaign of the Army of the Po- 
tomac its.operations were extended almost to 
the front. 
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At the close of 1864 only five revolutionary 
pensioners were surviving, to whom the 38th 
Congress, at its second session, voted a gratuity 
of $300 a year, in addition to their regular 
pension of $100. The number of army pen- 
sioners (other than Revolutionary) who were 
paid during the fourteen months ending the 
30th of June, 1864, was 22,767; of widows 
(other than Revolutionary), orphans, and de- 
pendent ee: 25,433 ; and the total num- 
ber, including Revolutionary pensioners and 
widows of Revolutionary pensioners, who re- 
ceived pensions during that period, was 49,630, 
to whom was paid the sum of $4,340,368.60. 
Of this amount more than $3,500,000 were on 
account of disability or death incurred during 
the existing war. 

The supplies of ordnance produced during 
the year included 1,750 pieces of ordnance, 
2,361 artillery carriages and caissons, 802,525 
small arms, 794,055 sets of accoutrements and 
harness, 1,674,244 projectiles for cannon, 12,- 
740,146 pounds of bullets and lead, 8,409,400 
pounds of gunpowder, 169,490,029 cartridges 
for small-arms, in addition to large quantities 
partially made up at the arsenals. @ sup- 
plies furnished to the military service during 
the same period included 1,141 pieces of 
ordnance, 1,896 artillery carriages and caissons, 
455,910 small-arms, 502,044 sets of accoutre- 
ments and harness, 1,913,753 projectiles for 
cannon, 7,624,685 pounds of bullets and lead, 
464,549 rounds of artillery ammunition, 152,067 
sets of horse equipments, 112,087,553 cartridges 
for small-arms, 7,544,044 pounds of gunpowder. 
The national armory at Springfield, Mass., was 
reported in a condition to turn out 300,000 of 
the best quality of rifle muskets annually. The 
stock on hand, at the close of the year, amount- 
ed to a million and a quarter, exclusive of the 
arms in the hands of the troops. 

At the close of 1864 the military geograph- 
ical departments were in charge of the follow- 
ing generals: 


Department of the Tennessee—Maj.-Gen. O. O, Howard. 
“of the Cumberland—Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas, 
“of the Ohio—Maj.-Gen. John M, Schofield. 

“ of the East—Maj.-Gen. John A. Dix. 

“ of tae Gulf—Maj.-Gen. Stephen A. Hurlbut. 

“ of North Carolina and Virginia—Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler. 
“ of the Northwest—Maj.-Gen. John Pope. 

“ of Washington—Maj.-Gen. Christopher C, Augur. 

“ of Pennsylvania—Maj.-Gen. George Cadwallader. 

“ of Western Virginia—Maj.-Gen. George Crook. 

“ of New Mexico—Brig.-Gen. James H. Carleton. 

* of the Pacific—Maj.-Gen. Irwin McDowell. 

“ of Kansas—Maj.-Gen, Samuel R. Curtis. 

“ of the Middle Department—Maj.-Gen. Lewis Wallace. 
“ of the South—Maj.-Gen. John G. Foster. 

“ of Missouri—Maj.-Gen. Grenville M. Dodge. 

* of Arkansas—Maj.-Gen. Joseph J. Reynol 

“ of the North—Maj.-Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

“ of the Mississippi—Maj.-Gen. Napoleon J. T, Dana, 


The departments of the Tennessee, the Cum- 
berland, and the Ohio, form the military divi- 
sion of the Mississippi, of which Maj.-Gen. Wil- 
liam T. Sherman assumed command in the early 
part of the year; and in May the departments 
lying west of the Mississippi were formed intc 
the military division of West Mississippi, under 
the command of Maj.-Gen. E. R. 8. Canby. 
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The several army corps, were, on Jan. Ist, 
1865, commanded as follows: 


*ist. .-Gen. W. 8. Hancock. 
2d. -Gen. A, A. Humphreys. 
8d. Discontinued. 
4th. .-Gen. D, S. Stanley. 
5th. .-Gen. G. K. Warren. 


6th. Maj.-Gen. H. G. Wright. 

7th. .-Gen. J. J. Reynolds. 

Sth, .-Gen, Lewis Wallace. 

9th. .-Gen. John G. Parke. 
10th. Discontinued. 


lith. do. 
12th. do. 
13th. .-Gen. Gordon Granger. 


14th. B: g.-Gen. Jefferson O. Dayis. 
15th. .~Gen. John A. —_ 
16th. .-Gen. Andrew J. Smith. 
17th. Maj.-Gen. Frank P. Blair. 
18th. Discontinued. 

19th. Brig.-Gen. W. H. Emory. 
20th. Brig.-Gen. A. 8. Williams. 
ong Discontinued. 


23d. Maj-Gen. John M. Schofield. 
24th. Maj.-Gen. E. O. C. Ord. 
25th, Gen. Godfrey Weitzel. 

The casualties in the volunteer service during 
the year were, major-generals three, viz., John 
Sedgwick, James B. McPherson, and Daniel D. 
Birney; and brigadier-generals seventeen, viz., 
Stephen CO, Champlin; Alexander Hays, James 
S. Wadsworth, Thomas G. Stevenson, James 
C. Rice, J. St. O. Morton, C.G. Harker, Samuel 
A. Rice, Daniel McCook, Lucien Greathouse, 
G. A. Stedman, Daniel P. Woodbury, J. A. How- 
ell, David A. Russell, Hiram Burnham, Daniel 
D. Bidwell, and T. E. G. Ransom; total, 20. 

By a return made to the United States Sen- 
ate by the Secretary of War, it appears that on 
Jan. Ist, 1865, there were sixty-six major-gene- 
rals of volunteers, and two hundred and sixty- 
seven brigadier-generals of volunteers in the 
service, of whom forty-five major-generals and 
two hundred brigadiers held active commands. 
Of the remainder two were before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War; twenty 
were awaiting orders; two were employed 
as commissioners for exchange of prisoners; 
twenty-seven were members of courts-martial, 
military commissions, ete.; fifteen were off 
duty on account of sickness or wounds; four- 
teen were employed on special duty ; three were 
absent on furlough; three were under trial; 
and two were prisoners of war, one of them, 
Gen. Hayes, having been released on parole at 
Richmond, to superintend the distribution of 
supplies sent to Federal soldiers in rebel prisons. 

Under the head of “Enrolment and Draft” 
the process for obtaining men to serve in the 
national armies, adopted by the act of Congress 
of March 3d, 1863, was described in the 3d 
volume of this work. During 1864 two acts, 
amendatory of this act or making further pro- 
visions on the subject, that of February 24th, 
and that of July 4th, were passed by the 38th 
Congress. By section 2 of the former act, which, 
authorizes the President, at his discretion, to call 
for men for military service, it was provided, 

That the quota of each ward of acity, town, town- 
ship, precinct, or election district, or of a county 


* Reorganizing and not in active service. 
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where the county is not divided into wards, towns, 
townships, precincts, or election districts, shall be as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the number of 
men resident therein liable to render military ser- 
vice, taking into account, as far as practicable, the 
number which has been previous ished there- 
from; and in ascertaining and filling said quota 
there shall be taken into account the number of men 
who have heretofore entered the naval service of the 
United States, and whose names are borne upon the 
enrolment lists as already returned to the office of 
the Provost Marshal General of the United States. 


When a quota is not filled within the time 
designated by the President a draft is to be 
made, and should this prove unsuccessful, fur- 
ther drafts are to be ordered, until the quota 
of each district is filled. Enrolled and drafted 
men are authorized to furnish acceptable substi- 
tutes “‘ who are not liable to draft and are not 
in the military or naval service;” and the 
principals are exempted from military service 
during the time for which such substitutes are 
accepted. Persons in the military or naval 
service, however, who have served a year and 
have less than six months more to serve, are 
available as substitutes “in the troops of the 
State in which they enlisted.” The money 
commutation clause of the act of 1863 is de- 
clared to exempt a drafted person only from 
draft on a single quota, and for no longer 
period than a year. The boards of enrolment 
are directed to enrol all persons liable to draft 
and accidentally omitted, also 

All persons who shall arrive at the age of twenty 
years before the draft; all aliens who shall declare 
their intention to become citizens; all persons dis- 
char from the military or naval service of the 
United States who have not been in such servics 
two years during the present war; and all persons 
who have been exempted under the provisions of the 
2d section of the act to which this is an amend- 
ment, but who are not exempted by the provisions 
of this act. The names of all persons who, between 
the time of the enrolment and the draft, shall have 
reached the age of forty-five, are to be stricken from 
the enrolment. 

Sailors in the merchant service drafted into 
the military service are allowed, under certain 
conditions, to enlist in the navy. Persons ex- 
empted from enrolment or draft must be such 
as are rejected as physically or mentally unfit 
for the service, those already in the service, 
and those who have served two years during the 
present war and been honorably discharged. 
Those sections of the act of 1863 providing 
for the enrolment of two classes of persons 
are repealed. The act further provides that 
members of religious denominations conscien- 
tiously opposed to the bearing of arms, or pro- 
hibited from so doing by their rules and ar- 
ticles of faith, shall be considered, if drafted, 
non-contestants, and be assigned to duty in 
hospitals, etc., or be exempted by the payment 
of $300. The following section (24) relates to 
the enrolment of colored persons: 

All able-bodied male colored persons, between the 
ages of twenty and forty-five years, resident in the 

nited States, shall be enrolled according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and of the act to which this is an 
amendment, and form part of the national forces; 
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and when a slave of a loyal master shall be drafted 
and mustered into the service of the United States, 
his master shall have a certificate thereof, and there- 
upon such slave shall be free; and the bounty of one 
hundred dollars, now payable by law for each drafted 
man, shall be paid to the person to whom such 
drafted person was owing service or labor at the 
time of his muster into the service of the United 
States. The Secretary of War shall appoint a com- 
mission in each of the slave States represented in 
Congress, charged to award to each loyal person to 
whom a colored volunteer may owe service a just 
compensation, not exceeding three hundred dollars, 
for each such colored volunteer, payable out of the 
fund derived from commutation, and every such 
colored volunteer on being mustered into the service 
shall be free, And in all cases where men of color 
have been heretofore enlisted or have volunteered in 
the military service of the United States, all the pro- 
visions of this act, so far as the payment of bounty 
and compensation are provided, shall be eae 
applicable as to those who may be hereafter recruited. 
But men of color, drafted or enlisted, or who ma 
volunteer into the military service, while they sha 
be credited on the quotas of the several States, or 
subdivisions of States, wherein they are respectively 
drafted, enlisted, or shall volunteer, shall not be as- 
signed as State troops, but shall be mustered into regi- 
ments or companies as United States colored troops, 
By the act of July 4th the President is au- 
thorized to call for any number of men as vol- 
unteers for the respective terms of one, two, 
and three years. Such volunteers or their 
substitutes shall be credited to the town, town- 
ship, ward, etc., toward the quota of which they 
may have volunteered or engaged as substi- 
tutes. Every accepted and mustered volunteer 
for one year shall receive $100 bounty, for two 
years $200, for three years $300; one-third of 
the bounty at the time of muster in, one-third 
at the expiration of half the term of service, 
and one-third at the expiration of the term of 
service. In case of his death in service the 
residue of the bounty goes to the widow; in 
case there is no widow then to the children; 
in case there are no children, then to the sol- 
dier’s mother, if she be alive. The $300 
commutation clause is absolutely repealed, 
and if any quota remains unfilled at the ex- 
piration of fifty days from a call the President 
is directed to order a draft for one year to fill 
such quota. The Executives of the States are 
authorized to send recruiting agents into States 
declared to be in rebellion as mentioned above. 
Other sections provide against the enlistment of 
persons under sixteen years of age, and direct 
that drafted men, substitutes, and volunteers 
shall be assigned to organizations from their own 
States, and that drafts shall be for one hundred 
per cent. in addition to the number required to 
fill the quotas. Section 8 provides as follows: 
All persons in the naval service of the United 
States who have entered said service during the 
preseut rebellion, who have not been credited to the 
quota of any town, district, ward, or State, by reason 
of their being in said service and not enrolled prior 
to February 24th, 1864, shall be enrolled and credited 
to the quotas of the town, ward, district, or State, 
in which they respectively reside, upon satisfactory 
proof of their residence made to the Secretary of War. 
The Provost Marshal General reports that 
during the year efforts were made to perfect 
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the enrolment of the national forces, which 
resulted, on November Ist, in placing on the 
lists the names of 2,784,226 men; also, that on 
July 31st there was no material deficiency in 
the United States on the quotas of troops re- 
quired, such localities as were behindhand hay- 
ing been drafted for the amounts due from 
them. The draft under the July call took 
place during the excitement of the Presidential 
canvass, and notwithstanding threats of resist- 
ance, and some instances of actual organized re- 
sistance, proceeded in accordance with the law. 
A large portion of the commutation money re- 
ceived from drafted men, while such commu- 
tation was lawful, was appropriated “for the 
expenses of the draft and for the procuration 
of substitutes.” 

The July call for 500,000 men, as has been 
stated, failed, from the numerous credits on 
account of army and navy enlistments, to pro- 
duce the number of men required; and in 
assigning the quotas under the succeeding De- 
cember call a new-element had to be taken 
into consideration, viz., how many localities 
had filled their quotas with three years’ men, 
how many with two years’ men, and how 
many with one year’s men. Hence the Provost 
Marshal General announced that the number 
of men to be furnished under the December 
call, would not be in proportion to the popu- 
lation of States or Districts, or to the number 
enrolled. In acommunication to the Governor 
of Minnesota, in reply to inquiries respecting 
the quota of that State, he observed : 

Had all localities filled the call for 500,000 with 
three years’ men, or all one year’s men, or all in the 
same proportion of both, the number of men to be 
farniste under the present call would be in propor- 
tion to the number enrolled. But as it would be un- 
just and illegal to require a district which had filled 
its quota under the last call with three years’ men to 
furnish as many men under the present call as an 
equal district which had filled its quota under the 
last call with one year’s men, the former having fur- 
nished three times the number of years of service 
which the latter had furnished, it became necessa 
to estimate the number of years of service whic 
each State, district, and sub-district had furnished 
respectively, so that in ascertaining the required 
number for each district in order to obtain three 
hundred thousand men, each locality would receive 
full credit for the number of years of service furnish- 
ed under the last call, or excess carried forward and 
credited upon that call, previous calls being filled 
with three years’ men, or enlistments reduced to the 
three years’ basis. “ “2 ¥en 

In crediting the excess that is carried forward 
from the call of July 18, 1864, and applied to the call 
of December 19, 1864, I consider not only the num- 
ber of men of which the excess is composed, but also 
the period of their service; and the quotas assigned 
under the call of December 19, are thus reduced by 
this excess of service, and hence they should not be 
further reduced, except by enlistments subsequent 
to December 19, 1864, the date of the call for three 
hundred thousand men. 


These quotations may be considered to em- 
body the principle on which the raising of men 
for the military and naval service will be con- 
ducted under the present enrolment acts For 
further details sce MicHIGan. 
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ARMY OPERATIONS. At the commence- 
ment of the year, the army of the Potomac, 
under Gen. Meade, was near Culpepper Court 
House, in Virginia, with the army under Gen. 
Lee in front and south of him, The Confed- 
erate Gen. Early had been ordered to command 
the forces in the Shenandoah valley, with his 
headquarters at Staunton. The Federal forces 
held “Winchester, Martinsburg, and Harper’s 
Ferry, and occupied the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, in Western Virginia. Gen. 
Burnside was still at Knoxville, in East Ten- 
nessee, with a line of communication into Ken- 
tucky. Eastward of him was Gen. Longstreet, 
with a division of the Confederate army. The 
army of Gen. Grant was in front of Chatta- 
nooga, in the southeast corner of Tennessee, 
-and a force of the enemy before him at Dal- 
fon, under Gen. Bragg. 
The following address to his soldiers had 
been issued by Gen. Grant, near the close of 
1863: 


ISSIPPI, IN THE FIELD, 
CuaTTranooea, TENN., Dec. 10, 1863. 

The General Commanding takes this opportunity 
of returning his sincere thanks and ee ee 
to the brave Armies of the Cumberland, the Ohio, 
the Tennessee, and their comrades from the Poto- 
mac, for the recent splendid and decisive successes 
achieved over the enemy. Ina short time you have 
recovered from him the control of the Tennessee 
River, from Bridgeport to Knoxville. You dislodged 
him from his great stronghold upon Lookout Moun- 
tain, drove him from Chattanooga valley, wrested 
from his determined grasp the possession of Mission- 
ary Ridge, repelled with heavy loss to him his re- 
peated assaults a Knoxville, forcing him to raise 
the siege there, driving him at all points, utterly 
routed and discomfited, beyond the limits of the 
State. By your noble heroism and determined cour- 
age, you have effectually defeated the plans of the 
enemy for regaining possession of the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. You have secured positions 
from which no rebellious power can drive or dis- 
lodge you. For all this the General Commandin 
thanks you collectively and individually. The loy: 

eople of the United States thank and bless you. 

heir noes and prayers for your success against 
this unholy rebellion are with you daily. Their faith 
in you will not be in vain. Their hopes will not be 
blasted. Their prayers to Almighty God will be an- 
swered. You will yet to other fields of strife; 
and with the invincible bravery and unflinching loy- 
alty to justice and right which have characterized 
you in the past, you will prove that no enemy can 
withstand you, and that no defences, however for- 
midable, can check your onward march. 

By order o 3 eran U.S. GRANT. 

T. S. Bowers, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. 

The line of communication of Gen. Grant 
extended to Nashville by the railroad, through 
Stevenson and Murfreesboro’. Florence and 
Corinth were also held by a Federal force un- 
til the earlier portion of the year, when the 
former was occupied by the enemy. Military 
posts consisting of fortifications and heavy 
guns, with negro troops, were established on 
the Mississippi River at Cairo, Columbus, New 
Madrid, Fort Pillow, Memphis, Helena, Good- 
rich’s Landing, Vicksburg, Natchez, Port Hud- 
son, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, and Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip. There were also 
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forces at other points adjacent to these. A 
large force was under the command of Gen. 
Banks, in New Orleans, with detachments at 
Brashear City, and at Brownsville, on the Rio 
Grande. Gen. Steele occupied Little Rock, 
Arkansas, with a considerable force, and Gen. 
Rosecrans, in command of the department, 
had a small body of troops in Missouri. Ths 
military positions on the coast of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina remained unchanged. 

The number of: troops in the field et the 
commencement of the year can be only indefi- 
nitely estimated. Between October, 1863, and 
May, 1864, seven hundred thousand new troops 
took the field, as stated by Senator Wilson in 
Congress. A portion of these supplied the 
place of the three years’ men whose term of 
service expired in 1864. A large majority of 
the latter, however, reénlisted (see Army U.S&.) 

The number of Confederate troops in the 
field known as veterans, in the beginning of 
the year, was as follows: That portion of 
the Southern army which constituted the force 
under Gen. Lee (counting in Gen. Longstreet, 
who commanded a portion of his army), num- 
bered ninety thousand troops. This is also 
counting in the troops which were in the vicin- 
ity of Abingdon, Lynchburg, and other por- 
tions of Southwestern Virginia and East Ten- 
nessee, formerly under Gen. Samucl Jones, who 
was detached from Gen. Lee’s army late in Sep- 
tember, 1863, to operate against Gen. Burnside, 
and afterwards under the command of Gen. 
Breckinridge. At Richmond and at Petersburg 
there were, not counting in citizens and home 
guards, about three thousand men. Between 
Petersburg and Weldon there were one thou- 
sand men. Along the railroad, between Wel- 
don and Wilmington, there were at least six 
thousand men. The forces under Gen. Pickett 
numbered eight thousand men. Imboden and 
Moseby together had four thousand men—all 
guerrillas, This swelled the army in Eastern 
Virginia and North Carolina to one hundred 
and twelve thousand strong. 

The second great army in the Confederacy 
was that under Gen. Johnston, a large portion 
of which was cavalry. The army known as 
the Army of the Tennessee was composed of 
two corps, each having six divisions of in- 
fantry, amounting to thirty-six thousand men. 
There were also several divisions of cavalry, 
numbering at least eighteen thousand men, 
making an aggregate of fifty-four thousand. 
This included the four divisions sent to reén- 
force Bishop Polk, and the two divisions sent 
to Mobile, and the entire cavalry under Wheel- 
er, Wharton, and John Morgan. Gen. John- 
ston also had command of all the Confederate 
forces in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
except those at Savannah, Mobile, and under 
Forrest, who had an independent (roving) com- 
mission. Before the arrival of Gen. Sherman 
at Meridian, Gen. Polk had eighteen thousand 
troops, only two thousand of which were vet- 
erans. 
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The forces in South Carolina and at Sayan- 
nah, under Gen. Beauregard, and in Florida, 
under Gen. McCown, numbered ten thousand. 
This only included the veterans, or old soldiers, 
as the armies in these three localities above 
mentioned a little later numbered twenty-five 
thousand men, 

The next regular armies of the Confederacy 
were the Trans-Mississippi forces, scattered in 
different portions of Arkansas and Texas, and 
all under the command of Lieut.-Gen. Kirby 
Smith, the army in Arkansas under Gen. 
Holmes, and the army in Texas under Gen. 
Magruder; the old soldiers of which numbered 
twelve thousand men. 

The forces at Mobile, under Gens. Maury 
and Claiborne, numbered about eight thousand. 
The forces under Gen. Forrest, and under Chal- 
mers, Lee, and Richardson, amounted to six 
thousand, which included all the veterans in 
the rebel service. 

To this may be added, however, in the same 
line, twelve thousand soldiers engaged in im- 
portant prison guard, and in the hospitals and 
quartermasters’ and commissary departments. 
There were also about two thousand men en- 
gaged in the guerrilla warfare on the banks of 
the Mississippi. No other guerrilla bands of 
importance existed in Gen. Grant’s depart- 
ment, There was not a single squad in Ken- 
tucky, East and Middle Tennessee, Northern 
Alabama or Northern Georgia. There were 
still several guerrilla organizations in West Ten- 
nessee and Northern Mississippi. The people 
themselves had rid the country. 

The total of these veterans was two hundred 
and twenty-four thousand; to these were add- 
ed, at the beginning of the year, one hundred 
and twenty thousand conscripts, making the 
number in the service three hundred and forty- 
four thousand. 

The earliest operations of importance, in 
1864, consisted of a movement under Gen. 
Sherman from Vicksburg, Mississippi, to Mer- 
idian, Alabama; another under Gen. Smith, 
from Memphis, Tennessee, to codperate with 
Gen. Sherman; another under Gen. Grant’s 
orders, from Chattanooga, Tennessee, upon 
Dalton, Georgia, and another under Gen, Scho- 
field, who relieved Gen. Burnside, upon the 
forces under Gen. Longstreet, in East Tennessee. 

Upon the return of Gen. Sherman from East 
Tennessee to Chattanooga, his command was 
stationed at Scottsboro’, Alabama, and thence 
along the Memphis and Chattanooga railroad, 
to Huntsville. Near the end of January, Gen. 
Sherman went to Memphis and Vicksburg, to 
command an expedition. Corinth was aban- 
doned, and the Memphis railroad eastward of 
Lagrange to Huntsville, and a large body of 
troops sent down the Mississippi to Vicksburg. 

The following letter was addressed by Gen. 
Sherman, at this time, to his adjutant-general, 
relative to the course to be pursued by subor- 
dinate commanders of military districts to the 
inhabitants : 
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HEADQUARTERS Dep’r oF THE TENNESSEE, 
VicksBURG, January 31, 1864. t 
Major R. M. Sawyer, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. Army of the 
Tennessee, Huntsville : 

Dear Sawyer: In my former letter I have an- 
swered all your questions, save one, and that relates 
to the treatment of inhabitants, known or suspected 
to be hostile, or ‘‘secesh.’’ This is in truth the 
most difficult business of our army as it advances 
and occupies the Southern country. Itis almost im- 
possible to lay down rules, and I invariably leave 
this whole subject to the local commanders, but am 
willing to give them the benefit of my acquired 
knowledge and experience. 

In Europe, whence we derive our principles of 
war, as developed by their histories, wars are between 
kings or rulers, through hired armies, and not be- 
tween ai These remain, as it were, neutral, 
and sell their produce to whatever army is in pos- 
session. 

Napoleon, when at war with Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia, bought forage and provisions of the inhabi- 
tants, and consequently had an interest to protect 
farms and factories which ministered to his wants. 
In like manner, the allied armies in France could 
buy of the French inhabitants whatever they needed, 
the produce of the soil, or manufactures of the coun- 
try. Therefore, the rule was and is, that wars are 
confined to the armies, and should not visit the 
homes of families or private interests. 

But, in other examples, a different rule obtained 
the sanction of historical authority. I will only in- 
stance that, when, in the reign of William and Mary, 
the English army occupied Ireland, then in a state 
of revolt, the inhabitants were actually driven into 
foreign lands, and were actually dispossessed of 
their property, and a new population introduced. 
To this day, a large part of the north of Ireland is 
held by the descendants of the Scotch emigrants, 
sent there by William’s order and an act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The war which prevails in our land is essentially 
a war of races. The Southern people entered into s 
clear compact of Government, but still maintained a 
species of separate interests, history, and prejudices. 

ese latter became stronger and stronger, till they 
have led to a war, which has developed the fruits of 
the bitterest kind. 

We of the North are, beyond all question, right in 
our lawful cause, but we are not bound to ignore the 
fact that the people of the South have prejudices 
which form part of their nature, and which they can- 
not throw off without an effort of reason, or the 
slower process of natural change. Now, the ques- 
tion arises, should we treat as absolute enemies all 
in the South who differ from us in opinion or preju- 
dice, kill or banish them; or, should we give them 
time to think, and gradually change their conduct se 
as to conform to the new order of things, which is 
slowly and gradually creeping into their country? 

When men take arms to resist our rightful author- 
ity, we are compelled to use force, because all reason 
and argument cease when arms are resorted to. 
When the provisions, forage, horses, mules, wagons, 
etc., are used by our enemy, it is clearly our duty 
and right to take them, because otherwise they might 
be used against us. 

In like manner, all houses left vacant by an inimi- 
cal people are clearly our right, or such as are needed 
as store-houses, hospitals, and quarters. But a ques- 
tion arises as to dwellings used by women, children, 
and non-combatants. So long as non-combatants 
remain in their houses and keep to their accustomed 
business, their opinions and prejudices can in no- 
wise influence the war, and therefore should not be 
noticed. But if any one comes out into the public. 
streets and creates disorder, he or she should be 
punished, restrained, or banished, either to the rear 
or front, as the officer in command adjudges. Ifthe 
people, or any of them, keep up a correspondence 
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with parties in hostility, they are spies, and can be 
pankeed with death or minor punishment. 

These are well-established principles of war, and 
the people of the South haying appeals to war, are 
barred from appealing to our Constitution, which 
they have practically and publicly defied. They 
have appealed to war, and must abide its rules and 
laws. The United States, us a belligerent party 
claiming right in the soil as the ultimate sovereign, 
have a right to change the population, and it may be 
and is, both politic and just, we should do so in cer- 
tain districts. When the inhabitants persist too 
long in hostility, it may be both politic and mp we 
should banish them and appropriate their lands to a 
more loyal and useful population. No man will deny 
that the United States would be benefited by dis- 
pomeenone a single prejudiced, hard-headed, and dis- 
oyal planter, and substituting in his place a dozen or 
more patient, industrious, good families, even if they 
be of foreign birth. I think it does good to present 
this view of the case to many Southern gentlemen, 
who grew rich and wealthy, not by virtue alone of 
their industry and skill, but by reason of the pro- 
tection and impetus to prosperity given by our hith- 
erto moderate and magnanimous Government. It 
is all idle nonsense for these Southern planters to 
say that they made the South, that they own it, and 
that they can do as they  LatraaF edge to break up 
our Government, and to shut up the natural ayenues 
of trade, intercourse, and commerce. 

We know, and they know, if they are intelligent 
beings, that, as compared with the whole world, they 
are but as five millions are to one thousand millions 
—that they did not create the land—that their only 
title to its use and usufruct is the deed of the United 
States; and if they appeal to war, they hold their all 
by a very insecure tenure. 

For my part I believe that this war is the result of 
false political doctrine, for which we are all as a peo- 
ple responsible, viz. : that any and every people have 
a right to self-government; and I wouet give alla 
chance to reflect, and when in error to recant. I 
know slave owners finding themselves in possession 
of a species of property in Le to the growin 
sentiment of the whole civilized world, conceive 
their poy pan in danger, and foolishly appealed to 
war; and by skilful political handling a yalred with 
themselves the whole South on the doctrines of error 
and popuaice. I believe that some of the rich and 
slaveholding are prejudiced to an extent that nothing 
but death and ruin will extinguish, but hope that as 
the poorer and industrial classes of the South realize 
their relative weakness, and their dependence upon the 
fruits of the earth and good will of their fellow-men, 
vei will not only discover the error of their ways, 
and repent of their hasty action, but bless those who 
persistently maintained a Constitutional Government, 
strong enough to sustain itself, protect its citizens, 
and promise peaceful homes to millions yet unborn. 

In this belief, whilst I assert for our Government 
the highest military apse I am willing to 
bear in patience that political nonsense of slave rights, 
State vig ts, freedom of conscience, freedom of press, 
and such other trash as have deluded the Southern 
people into war, anarchy, bloodshed, and the foulest 
crimes that have disgraced any time or any people. 

I would advise the commanding officers at Hunits- 
ville, and such other towns as are occupied by our 
troops, to assemble the inhabitants and explain to 
them these plain, self-evident propositions, and tell 
them that it is for them now to say, whether the 
and their children shall inherit the beautiful land, 
which, by the accident of nature, has fallen to their 
share. e Government of the United States has in 
North Alabama any and all rights which they choose 
to enforce in war, to take their lives, their homes, 
their lands, their every thing, because they cannot 
deny that war does exist there, and war is simpl 
power unrestrained by constitution or compact. If 
they want eternal war, well and good—we will accept 


the issue and dispossess them, and put our friends in 
possession. I know thousands and millions of good 
people who, at simple notice, would come to North 
Alabama and ey 4 the elegant houses and planta- 
tions now there. the people of Huntsville think 
different, let them persist in war three years longer, 
and then they will not be consulted. Three years 
ago, by a little reflection and patience they could 
have had a hundred years of peace and prosperity, 
but they preferred war; very well, last year they 
could have saved their slaves, but nowitis too late— 
all the powers of earth cannot restore to them their 
slaves any more than their dead grandfathers. Next 
year their lands will be taken, for in war we can take 
them, and rightfully, too, and in another year ou 
may beg in vain for their lives. A people who wi 
ersevere in war beyond a certain limit, ought to. 
ow the consequences. Many, many people, with 
less pertinacity than the South, have been wiped out 
of national existence. 

My own belief is, that even now the non-slavehold- 
ing classes of the South are alienating from their as- 
sociates in war. Already I hearcrimination. Those 
who have PeOnery left, should take warning in time. 

Since I have come down here, I have seen many 
Southern planters who now hire their negroes, and 
acknowledge that they knew not the earthquake they 
were to make by oon to secession. They 
thought that the Rr yeconrsts ad prepared the way, 
and that they could part in peace. They now see 
that we are bound together as one nation, by indis- 
soluble ties, and that any interest or any people that 
set themselves up in antagonism to the nation, must 


erish. 

P While I would not remit one jot or tittle of our 
nation’s rights, in peace or war, I do make allow- 
ances for past political errors and false prejudices. 
Our national Congress and Supreme Courts are the 
proper arenas in which to discuss conflicting opin- 
ions and not the battle-field. 

You may not hear from me again, and if you think 
it will do any good, call some of the people together, 
and explain these my views. You may even read 
to them this letter, and let them use it, so as to pre- 
pare them for my coming. 

To those who submit to the rightful law and au- 
thority, all gentleness and forbearance, but to the 
petulant and persistent secessionists, why, death is 
mercy, and the quicker he or she is disposed of, the 
better. Satan, and the rebellious saints of heaven, 
were allowed a continuance of existence in hell, 
merely to swell their just punishment. To such as 
would rebel against a Government so mild and just 
as ours was in peace, a punishment equal would not 
be unjust. 

We are progressing well in this quarter. Though 
T have not changed my opinion that we may soon as- 
sume the existence of our National Government, yet 
beets will pass before ruffianism, murder, and rob- 

ery will cease to afflict this region of our country. 
Truly your friend, 
(Signed) W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 

The advance of Gen. Sherman’s movement, 
consisting of the 17th corps, under Gen. Mc- 
Pherson, left Vicksburg on February 3d, in 
light marching order, with rations for some 
days. The enemy were encountered after 
crossing the Big Black River, during the day, 
and some skirmishing ensued. The encamp- 
ment was made that night on the west side of 
Baker’s Creek, the enemy appearing in line of 
battle on the opposite side. The Confederate 
force consisted of about two thousand cavalry 
under Gen. Whitworth, who was in command 
from Jackson westward. At Canton there was 
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a force of about five thousand men under Gen. 
Loring, and at Meridian Gen. Polk with ten 
thousand more. The latter officer was in com- 
mand of the department. 

The preparations for Gen. Sherman’s expe- 
dition had attracted the attention of the en- 
emy, and many unaware of the difficulties of 
such a movement across the country, had sup- 

his object might be an attack on Mobile. 
he uncertainty which existed is shown by 
the following order, issued at a later date: 
Mos1tx, February 10, 1864. 

Dear Sir: I have just been informed by General 
Polk that the enemy is moving from Morton against 
Mobile. It is, therefore, my duty to ask all persons 
who cannot take part in the defence of the city to 
sc it. rays 

am. s ours, 
ae ae VOY ee DABNEY. MAURY, 
Major-General Commanding. 

To Col. Joun Forsyru, Mobile. 


The Governor of Alabama, upon the first 
advance of the Federal troops from Vicksburg, 
issued the following address to the people : 

ExecutrvE DEPARTMENT OF aot 
Monteomery, February 6, 1864. 
To the People of Alabama : 

The recent action of Congress has deprived the 
State of much of the materials of the second-class 
militia. It is important to the defence of the State, 
that Alabama shall have more troops subject to the 
eall of her Commander-in-chief. e have, within 
the State, the materials for an efficient army. It 
needs nothing but the spirit, the prompt and willing 
spirit to fight, as men Gogh to fight, to guard our 
Greater and drive the hireling Yankee from our bor- 
ders. We are threatened with raids into the heart 
of the State. 

As your Executive Chief I call upon the middle 
aged, the young men and boys, to organize into com- 
panies at once, and report, without delay, that they 
are organized and ready. I cannot suppose that 
Alabamians will wait to be drafted into the service. 
The enthusiastic reénlistment of our veteran troops 
in the Virginia and Tennessee armies has caused a 
thrill of joyful hope to animate the hearts of even 
the croaking and despondent. If these battle-scarred 
heroes, who for three years have carried their lives 
in their hands, ready to be sacrificed in the defence 
of their homes and liberty, are willing to battle on 
while the feet of a hated foe press our soil, shall we 
at home be laggards in the race of glory? I trust 
no such damning stigma shall rest upon the honored 
name of Alabama, 

I confidently aaeec* a hearty, prompt, and noble 
response to this call. 

he rolls of companies will be reported to the 
Adjutant-General. 
T. H. WATTS, Governor of Alabama. 


The force of Gen. Sherman consisted of 
two corps under Gen. McPherson and Hurl- 
but, estimated at thirty thousand men, with 
sixty pieces of light artillery. He reached 
Jackson on February 6th, and pressed forward 
toward Meridian. The enemy fell back, de- 
stroying all provision, and making a desert of 
the country. From Jackson Gen. Sherman 
crossed the Pearl River, and passed through 
Brandon to Morton. Here the enemy had 
made dispositions for a battle, but retired during 
the night. On the next day the army advanced 
end reached Meridian. The enemy state that 
all the Confederate Government property was 


previously removed, and nearly all the machi- 
nery of the railroad company. The force under 
Gen, Polk fell back across the Tombigbee. On 
his arrival at Meridian Gen. Sherman issued 
the following congratulatory address to his 
troops: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, ' 
Merrmr1an, Miss., February 15, 1864. 
The General Commanding conveys his congratu- 
lations and thanks to the officers and men composing 


this command for their most successful accomplish- 


ment of one of the great problems of the war. 
Meridian, the great railway centre of the Southwest, 
is now in our possession, and by industry and hard 
work can be rendered useless to the enemy, and de- 
rive him of the chief source of supply to his armies. - 
Reateoy in plan and rapidity of execution accomplish 
the best results of war; and the General Command- 
ing assures all that by following their leaders fear- 
lessly and with confidence they will in time reap the 
reward so dear to us all—a peace that will never again 
be disturbed in our country by a discontented mi- 


nority. 
By order of W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


On the same Cay he issued the following in- 
structions : 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF TEE TENNESSEE, 
: Mermr1an, Miss., February 15, 1864. 

1, The destruction of the railroads intersecting at 
Meridian is of great importance, and should be done 
most effectually. Every tie and rail for many miles 
in each direction should be absolutely destroyed or 
injured, and exery bridge and culvert should be com- 

letely destroyed. To insure this end, to General 
Turlbat is entrusted the destruction east and north, 
and to General McPherson the roads west and south. 
The troops should be impressed with the importance 
of this work, and also that time is material, and 
therefore it should be begun at once and be prose- 
cuted with all the energy possible. Working parties 
should be composed of about one-half the command, 
and they should move by regiments, provided with 
their arms and haversacks, ready to repel attacks of 
cavalry. The other half in reserve will be able to 
watch the enemy retreating eastward. 

2. Colonel E. F. Winslow, commanding bar 
will keep his cavalry in advance of the party work- 
ing eastward, and will act as though this army were 
slowly pursuing the enemy. 

8. Special instructions will be given as to the gen- 
eral supply train; and the troops now in Meridian 
will, under Proper brigade parties, collect meat, 
meat, and supplies. The destruction of buildings 
must be deferred till the last moment, when a special 


detail will be made for that ate 


By order of . T. SHERMAN, 


Major-General Commanding. 


Gen. Sherman reports that while at Meridian 
he made “the most complete destruction of 
railroads ever beheld.” This was done on the 
road running south as far as Quitman; on the 
east as far as Cuba Station, twenty miles; and 
two miles north to Lauderdale Springs. Lau- 
derdale County was already desolate, and the 
country between Meridian and Demopolis was 
sterile and unproductive. While at Meridian 
he heard nothing of the cavalry force under 
Gen. W. 8S. Smith, who was ordered to be there 
from Memphis by February 10th; and after oc- 
cupying the town for a week, and his supplies 
growing short, he began to fall back toward 
Vicksburg, making a circuit by the north tc 
Canton. This place was reached February 
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26th. His total loss was reported at one hun- 
dred and seventy men killed and wounded. 

Meantime, Gen. W. S. Smith, who was or- 
dered to report to Gen. Sherman at Meridian, 
moved from Memphis on February 11th, with 
a force of seven thousand men, consisting of 
cavalry and a brigade of infantry. After two 
days the expedition reached the Tallahatchie. 
A demonstration was made westward by the 
infantry toward Panola, thus attracting the 
attention of a force of the enemy, while the 
cavalry moved eastward to New Albany, where 
the river was crossed without opposition. Gen. 
Smith then pushed forward, and in the vicinity 
of Houston encountered some troops under 
Col. Gholson. They fell back to a swamp, 
where a considerable force was concentrated. 
Finding it impossible to turn either flank of 
this position, Gen. Smith moved rapidly east- 
ward, while a demonstration was made in front 
of the enemy as if an attack was intended. On 
the same day he surprised and entered Okalona. 
The 9th Illinois cavalry, Lieut.-Col. Burgh, 
was then sent to Aberdeen to endeavor to se- 
cure a crossing of the Tombigbee. On the 
next morning Col. Grierson was sent forward 
with a brigade to support the 9th, with di- 
rections to threaten Columbus strongly. 
With the remaining force Gen. Smith advanced 
along the railroad toward West Point, tearing 
up the track and burning all the corn he found. 
The quantity which he destroyed is reported as 
nearly a million of bushels, with about two 
thousand bales of cotton. During this portion 
of the march negroes flocked to Gen. Smith 
by hundreds, mounted on their masters’ horses 
and mules. They welcomed Gen. Smith as 
their deliverer whenever he met them: ‘God 
bless ye; has yer come at last? We've been 
lookin’ for you for a long time, and had almost 
done gone give it up,” was the cry of many. 
They bid farewell to their wives and children 
and marched in the van. 

Hearing that the enemy was concentrated in 
heavy force at West Point, the brigade at Ab- 
erdeen was called over by a forced march to 
the railroad, at a station fifteen miles north of 
West Point. Two miles north of this station 
Gen. Smith encountered a force of the enemy, 
which fell back, after a sharp skirmish, through 
the town to a swamp on the right. Gen. 
Smith now found the enemy on his front in 
strong force, holding all the crossings of the 
swamp on the right; also on the line of the 
Octibbeha in front, and that of the Tombig- 
bee River on his left. He could attack only 
with light carbines, as his horses were useless 
on the marshy ground. The enemy were armed 
with muskets and rifles. Gen. Smith was also 
now encumbered with pack-trains, and mules 
and horses captured, numbering about two 
thousand, beside as many negroes. To guard 
these his effective force was reduced, and he 
therefore determined to make a demonstra- 
tion in front, and at the same time fall back 
with his trains and his main body to Okalona 
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This movement was successfully executed, al- 
though the enemy pressed closely, under the 
command of Gens. Forrest, Lee, and Chalmers, 
At Okalona, on the 22d, Gen, Smith was at- 
tacked, and. suffered severely in the loss of 
men, besides five howitzers. His retreat that 
day was followed up. Under cover of the 
night he moved toward Pontotoc. This move 
ment is thus described: ‘ Picture to yourself, 
if you can, a living, moving mass of men, ne- 
eg mules, and horses, of four thousand or 

ve thousand, all en masse, literally jammed, 
huddled, and crowded into the smallest possi- 
ble space; night setting in; artillery and small 
arms booming behind us; cavalry all around 
and ahead, moving on, on, on over fences, 
through fields and brush, over hills and across 
mud-holes, streams, and bridges, and still on, 
on into the night, until the moon rises on the 
scene and shows us some of the outlines of 
this living panorama. I forgot to say that in 
this crowd were a lot of prisoners, too, once 
or twice attempting to escape, followed by 
the swift report of the revolver, once with 
bitter consequences to the escaping prison- 
ers. 

During the day the enemy had moved on 
each flank, with the evident design of reaching 
the Tallahatchie River in advance, and forming 
a junction to prevent the crossing of Gen. 
Smith and capture his whole force; but, by 
marching all night, he safely crossed the river 
at New Albany. On the 23d the rear guard 
had skirmishing all day. On the 25th the ad- 
vance reached Memphis, at 11 Pp. m., having 
marched nearly fifty miles that day. It was re- 
ported that a million bushels of corn were de- 
stroyed, many miles in length of the Memphis and 
Ohio Railroad, bridges, cotton-gins, and build- 
ings. Says one: “ We have probably devoured 
fifty thousand hams, some eggs, chickens, tur- 
keys, milk, and butter by wholesale, and such 
et ceteras as can be found in so rich a country 
as we have passed through.” The captured 
stock and trains were brought off safely. The 
loss was less than two hundred killed and cap- 
tured. The expedition failed to make a junc- 
tion with Gen. Sherman. 

When the expedition of Gen. Sherman re- 
turned toward Vicksburg, a detachment was 
sent up the Yazoo River, accompanied with 
some gunboats, Yazoo City was attacked, 
but the enemy held it until reénforced. 
amount of stores and cotton was destroy- 
ed. The Federal loss was about fifty killed 
and wounded. The general results of this 
movement, including those of Gens. Sherman 
and Smith, is stated to have been as follows: 
One hundred and fifty miles of railroad, sixty- 
seven bridges, seven hundred trestles, twenty 
locomotives, twenty-eight cars, several thou- 
sand bales of cotton, several steam mills, and 
over two million bushels of corn were de- 
stroyed. Some prisoners were captured, and 
upwards of eight thousand negroes and ref- 
ugees came in with the various columns, 
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Many dwellings and all the outbuildings and 
farming utensils were destroyed. . 
The expedition of Gen. Sherman was gen- 
erally supposed to be designed for the capture 
of Mobile. But, however that may have been, 
no official statement has been made. As it ad- 
vanced toward Meridian, a force was detached 
from the army of Gen. Johnston, formerly 
commanded by Gen. Bragg, near Dalton, in 
Georgia, and sent to reénforce Gen. Polk. Two 
divisions of Gen. Hardee’s Corps, under Gens. 
Stewart and Anderson, composed this force. 
To counteract this movement of the enemy, 
another was set on foot by Gen. Grant, then in 
command at Chattanooga. This consisted of 
an advance of the Fourteenth Corps, under 
Gen. Palmer, upon Dalton. It commenced on 
February 22d. The divisions of Gens. Jeff. C. 


Davis, Johnson, and Baird participated on the 


right, or direct road to Dalton, and the division 
of Gen. Stanley, under command of Gen. 
Crufts, on the left. This latter division had 
been encamped at Cleveland, and formed a 
junction with the main force between Ring- 
gold and Tunnel Hill. The advance of the 
main force passed to the left of the Chicka- 
mauga battle-field, over Taylor’s Ridge and 
through Ringgold Gap. A small force of the 
enemy was seen here, who retired. Ringgold, 
twenty-three miles from Chattanooga, was oc- 
cupied that night. On the next day the col- 
umn moved at daylight, and during the fore- 
noon there was constant skirmishing with the 
cavalry of the enemy. At noon Gen. Crufts 
made a junction, and the whole corps moved 
forward in line of battle, with cavalry in ad- 
vance and on the flanks, until it reached the 
vicinity of Tunnel Hill. On the ridge were 
four pieces of artillery, under Gen. Wheeler, 
which soon opened fire. These were dislodged 
in a short time by the 2d Minnesota and 
9th Indiana batteries, and the ridge occupied 
about4p.m. The advance continued and the 
cavalry force pressed forward in pursuit of the 
few scattered enemies, until it was checked by 
a cross-fire from six guns, at Rocky Fall, in a 
gorge through which the railroad and turnpike 
passes. The enemy succeeded in holding that 
position for the night. On the next morning, 
after considerable heavy fighting, the corps ad- 
vanced into the town and captured about a 
hundred and fifty prisoners. The movement 
was immediately continued upon Dalton, dis- 
tant seven miles from Tunnel Hill. The corps 
descended through the gaps into the Rocky Fall 
valley, the division of Gen. Crufts being on the 
left, Gen. Johnson on the right, Gen. Baird on 
the left centre, and Gen. Davis on the right 
centre. During the whole forenoon there was 
lively skirmishing, and the enemy’s force evi- 
dently increased in numbers. Gen. Palmer 
advanced cautiously within two miles of Dal- 
ton, when it appeared that preparations had 
been made by the whole of Gen. Johnson’s 
army to receive him. Considerable activity 
was perceptible in the interior of the enemy’s 


works, and their cavalry began to hover about 
the flanks of Gen. Palmer’s corps. Deserters 
reported that two divisions which had started 
toward Mobile had returned. Gen. Palmer 
now fell back to Tunnel Hill. His loss in the 
expedition was about three hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded. That of the enemy is 
unknown. ‘Some prisoners were taken by Ger 
Palmer. On March 10th he had fallen back to 
Ringgold. 

The movement in East Tennessee consisted 
merely in an advance toward the position of 
Gen. Longstreet, who was then reported to be 
retreating into Virginia. He finally joined the 
army of Gen. Lee with his command. 

In the Department of the South, authority 
was given to Gen. Q. A. Gillmore commanding, 
on December 22d, 1863, to undertake such oper- 
ations as he might deem best on a conference 
with Admiral Dahlgren commanding the naval 
force. , On the 13th of January the President 
wrote to Gen. Gillmoreas follows: 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, January 13, 1864. 

Major-General Grimore: I understand an effort is 
being made by some worthy gentlemen to reconstruct 
a legal State Government in Florida. Florida isin 
your department, and it is not unlikely you may be 
therein person. Ihave given Mr. Hay a commission 
of major and sent him to you with some blank books 
and other blanks to aid in the construction. He will 
explain as to the manner of using the blanks, and 
also my general views on the subject. It is desirable 
for all to codperate; but if irreconcilable differences 
of opinion shall arise you are master. I wish the 
thing done in the most speedy way possible, so that 
when done it be within the range of the late procla- 
mation on the subject. The detail labor will of course 
have to be done by others, but I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will give it such general supervision 
as you can find consistent with your more strictly 
mnilitary duties. A. LINCOLN. 

On January 14th Gen. Gillmore proposed to 
the War Department to occupy the west bank of 
the St. John’s River in Florida, and establish 
small depots there preparatory to an advance 
west. On the 22d of January he was informed 
by the Secretary that the matter was left en- 
tirely to his judgment and discretion with the 
means at hiscommand. On January 31st Gen. 
Gillmore again wrote to the Secretary that the 
objects to be obtained by the operations were: 

ist. ‘To procure an outlet for cotton, lum- 
ber, timber, &ec, 

2d. “To cut off one of the enemy’s sources 
of commissary supplies, &c. 

8d. “To obtain recruits for my colored regi- 
ments. 

4th. ‘*To inaugurate measures for the speedy 
restoration of Florida to her allegiance in ac- 
cordance with the instructions which he had 
received from the President, by the hands of 
Major John Hay, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 

On the same day Gen. Gillmore issued th 
following order: ; 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH. 
Hiton Heap, §. C., January 31, 1864. i 
GeneraL Orpers No. 16.—In accordance with 
the provision of the Presidential Proclamation 
of Pardon and Amnesty, given at Washington 
on the 8th day of December, in the year of our 
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Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and in pursuance of instructions received from 
the President of the United States, Major John Hay, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, will proceed to Fernan- 
dina, Florida, and other convenient points in that 
State, for the pues of extending to the citizens of 
the State of Florida an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of that Proclamation, by offer- 
ing for their signature the oath of allegiance therein 
prescribed, and by issuing to all those subscribing to 
said oath certificates entitling them to the benefits of 
the Proclamation. Fugitive citizens of the State of 
Florida, within the limits of this Department, will 
have an opportunity to subscribe to the same oath 
and secure certificates in the office of the Post Com- 
mander at Hilton Head, South Carolina. 

By command of _ Maj.-Gen. Q. A. GILLMORE. 

Ep. W. Suirn, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. 

Orders were issued to Brig.-Gen. Truman 
Seymour on February 5th to proceed to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and effect a landing and push 
forward his mounted force to Baldwin, seventy 
miles from Jacksonville. It was the junction 
of the railroads from Jacksonville and Fernan- 
dina. On the 6th the expedition, consisting of 
twenty steamers and eight schooners, under 
convoy of the gunboat Norwich, left Hilton 
Head and arrived at Jacksonville on the next 
day, February 7th. When the landing of the 
troops commenced a small body of the enemy 
in a wood adjacent to the town fired three 
shots, thus wounding two or three persons. A 
company of colored troops went in pursuit, and 
the enemy after firing a few shots fled. 

About twenty-five families remained in Jack- 
sonville. They were chiefly women and chil- 
dren, and all professed to be in favor of the 
Union. The railroad was in running order to 
Tallahassee. Provisions and cattle were abun- 
dant. Gen. Joseph Finegan was in command 
of the forces of the enemy. 

In the afternoon of the 8th the march to the 
interior of the State was commenced. The 
forces were divided into three columns, com- 
manded respectively by Cols. Barton, Hawley, 
and Henry. Ool. Barton took the main road, 
Col. Henry took the road to the right of that, 
and Col. Hawley one still further to the right. 
After an advance of three miles the three roads 
united on the line of the railroad. Here the 
infantry bivouacked for the night, and Col. Guy 
V. Henry, with the 40th Massachusetts infantry, 
the independent battalion of cavalry and Elder’s 
horse battery B, 1st artillery, pushed forward 
on a reconnoissance. It was dark when the 
movement commenced at a brisk trot toward 
Lake City. For the distance of five miles none 
of the enemy were seen. The country through 
which the force passed was low, level, and 
marshy. On each side the road was flanked by 
pine forests, The soil was that of fair farm- 
ing land to Lake City, but beyond it becomes 
a rich sandy loam, A mile and a half from 
Camp Finegan a picket station was discovered, 
but the pickets had fallen back to the reserve 
post. Pressing forward, after a short stop, Col. 
ITenry soon came in sight of Camp Finegan on 
the right. About two hundred cavalrymen 
were seen drawn up in line of battle. Having 
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no apprehension from this force, he continued 
his advance, and three miles beyond surprised 
and captured a camp of artillery containing 
four guns, camp and garrison equipage, includ- 
ing wagons, tents, commissory stores and offi- 
cers’ baggage. Three prisoners were taken. 
The remainder of the force escaped to the 
woods. This body was falling back, and had 
not anticipated so rapid an advance of the 
Federal force. Early on the next morning the 
advance reached Baldwin, a place of fifteen 
buildings. Here three ears, two of which were 
filled with corn, a three-inch rifled gun, a con- 
siderable quantity of cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
other stores were captured. At evening Gens. 
Gillmore and Seymour arrived. 

On the 10th Col. Henry continued his ad- 
vanee. At Barber’s Station a thousand barrels 
of turpentine and five hundred pounds of bacon 
were captured. An advance guard was then 
sent forward to see if the enemy were in posi- 
tion to defend the south fork of the St. Mary's 
river, while the remainder of the force cau- 
tiously followed. The enemy in small force 
were found defending the fork, when a skir- 
mish ensued, in which four were killed on the 
Federal side and thirteen wounded. Two of 
the enemy were killed and three wounded, 
when they fled to the woods. Their force was 
about one hundred and fifty men. At 6P, m. 
Col. Henry reached Sanderson, forty-miles from 
Jacksonville. The place had been abandoned 
by the enemy, and a large amount of stores 
committed to the flames. On the 11th the 
command encamped five miles from Lake City, 
which was held by the enemy but evacuated 
during the night. This was unknown to Ool., 
Henry, and, as he was without infantry, he 
retraced his steps to Sanderson. The most im- 
portant property captured was as follows: Two 
twelve-pounder rifled guns, two six-pounder 
guns, one three-inch gun, two other guns, five 
caissons, a large quantity of ammunition, an 
immense supply of camp and garrison equi- 
page, four railroad cars, one hundred and thir- 
teen bales of cotton, four army wagons, one 
hundred and five horses and mules, a large 
stock of saddlery, tanning machinery, three 
thousand and eighty-three barrels turpentine, 
six thousand bushels corn; three large ware- 
houses were destroyed. On the 11th telegraphic 
communication was established between Jack- 
sonville and Baldwin, and on that day Gen. 
Gillmore sent instructions to Gen. Seymour not 
to risk a repulse in advancing upon Lake City, 
but to hold Sanderson unless there were rea- 
sons for falling back, and also in case his ad- 
vance met with serious opposition to concen- 
trate at Sanderson and the south fork of the 
St. Mary’s. On the 18th Gen. Seymour was 
further instructed to concentrate at Baldwin 
without delay. This was done at once, 
Meantime, Col. Henry was sent toward the 
left to capture some railroad trains at Gains- 
ville on the Fernandina and Cedar Keys rail- 
road. This resulted in a skirmish with a 
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body of East Florida cavalry, which was re- 
pulsed. A reconnoissance was also made along 
the Georgia State line by Col. Scammon, de- 
stroying several small works of the enemy. 
After arranging with Gen. Seymour for the 
construction of certain defences at Jackson- 
ville, Baldwin, and the south fork of the St. 
Mary’s, Gen. Gillmore departed to Hilton Head. 


His understanding was that no advance would: 


be made by Gen. Seymour without further in- 
structions, and not until the defences were well 
advanced. It was the intention of Gen. Gil- 
more to construct several works capable of re- 
sisting a coup de main at Jacksonville, Baldwin, 
Pilatka, and perhaps one or two other impor- 
tant points, so strong that two or three hundred 
men would be sufficient at each. His desire 
was to see the lumber and turpentine trade on 
the St. John’s River revived, and to give assur- 
ance that the occupation of the river was in- 
tended to be permanent. 

On Thursday the 18th, the force of Gen. Sey- 
mour at Jacksonville left camp with ten days 
rations, and advanced on the line of the railroad 
sixteen miles. On the next day it moved seven- 
teen miles to Barber’s Station, the roads having 
been bad on the whole route. On the 20th 
the troops were in motion at an early hour, the 
light cavalry in advance. The line of march 
was across the south fork of the St. Mary’s, 
and up the road to Sanderson, nine miles dis- 
tant. The day was beautiful. The sky was clear 
overhead, and the savannahs which stretched 
out on each side of the sandy road winding 
through the pine woods, were warm with the 
sunshine. Sanderson was reached without a 
halt. There the infantry made a short halt, but 
the cavalry kept its position about two milesain 
advance. The march was resumed at midday 
toward Lake City. Gen. Seymour’s force, con- 
sisting of five thousand men, moved in three 
columns, Col. Hawley’s brigade on the left, Col. 
Barton’s in the centre, and Col. Scammon’s 
regiment on the extreme right. The cavalry 
in advance were led by Col. Henry with Elder’s 
battery. In the rear was the colored brigade 
led by Col. Montgomery. About six miles 
from Sanderson the enemy’s mounted pickets, 
thirty or forty in number, were met and driven 
in after exchanging shots. The main body hur- 
ried forward a distance of two miles, when 
three or four cannon shot of the enemy fell 
among the head of the column. Skirmishing 
commenced immediately. The artillery dashed 
mto position on the gallop, the infantry on the 
double-quick step, and in a brief period of time 
a severe battle was progressing. Elder’s bat- 
tery unlimbered at the head of the road, Ham- 
ilton’s to the left, and Langdon’s on the ex- 
treme left, opening at short range with canister 
shot. The artillery of the enemy consisted of 
four or five guns, and was badly served at first, 
being fired too high to do injury. Gen. Sey- 
mour’s line of infantry was well formed for the 
position. With the exception of a small field 
of a few acres, it was in the woods, amid a 
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heavy growth of pine timber, and with swampy 
ground intervening between it and the enemy, 
of whose position nothing was known. The 
battle lasted for three hours. Two of the 
Federal batteries were disabled early in the 
action. The 7th New Harpshire broke, bui 
was rallied again. The 8th U. S. colored 
fought well until the loss of their leader, when 
they fled. The contest closed at dusk, and Gen. 
Seymour finding his force repulsed with some 
loss, and the colored reserve unequal to the 
emergency, retired from the field leaving his 
dead and wounded. The retreat for a short 
distance was conducted in successive lines of 
battle, but finding the enemy were not disposed 
to follow the line was changed, and the force re- 
tired in column, Barton’s brigade bringing up 
the rear covered by the cavalry and Elder’s 
battery. A halt was made at Sanderson, six or 
seven miles, coffee cooked, and some attention 
given to the wounded. From Sanderson to 
Barber’s Station, says a writer, ‘“ ten miles, we 
wended or crawled along, the wounded filling 
the night air with lamentations, the crippled 
horses neighing in pain, and a full moon kiss- 
ing the cold, clammy lips of the dying.” On 
the next morning the retreat was continued to 
Baldwin, where the cavalry of the enemy made 
their appearance. Many of the wounded were 
here sent on cars drawn by mules to Jackson- 
ville, and Gen. Seymour, knowing that the 
enemy was following in force, ordered the com- 
missary stores, worth about sixty thousand dol- 
lars, to be destroyed, and resumed his march to 
Jacksonville. His loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing was about twelve hundred. 

The following despatch from the Governor 
of Florida presents the enemy’s account of the 
battle: 

TALLAHASSEE, F'A., February 21. 

To Prestpent Davis: I have just received the fol- 
ae despatch from Gen. Finegan, dated yester- 


ay: 
x I met the enemy in full force to-day, under Gen. 


Seymour, and defeated him with great loss. I cap- - 


tured five pieces of artillery, hold possession of the 
battle-field, and the killed and wounded of the en- 
emy. My cavalry are in pursuit. I don’t know pre- 
cisely the number of prisoners, as they are bein 
brought in constantly. My whole loss, I think, wi 
not exceed two hundred and fifty killed and wound- 
ed. Among them I mourn the loss of many brave 
officers and men.” 

I understand that Gen. Finegan also captured 


many small arms. 
(Signed) JOHN MILTON, Governor. 
Gen. Seymour now occupied Jacksonville 
with his forces, and the enemy took up a posi- 
tion at Camp Finegan, eight miles distant, 
toward Baldwin. The following correspond- 
ence passed, at this time, between Gen. Sey- 
mour and Gen. Finegan commanding the en- 
emy’s force: . 
Heapquarters District or Frorma, D. §. ; 
JACKSONVILLE, FA., Feb. 23, 1864. 
Sir: In view of the inconveniences to which the 
wounded prisoners in your hands, since the action 
of the 20th, near Olustee, Florida, may be unavoid- 


ably subjected, I have the honor to propose that they 
may he paroled, and delivered within my lines as 


» 
- 
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soon as possible, and Capt. G. S. Dana, of my staff, 

_the bearer of this communication, is authorized to 
make such arrangements therefor as may be conven- 
ient, and a horse car or ambulance will be sent for 
the wounded, at such times as may be designated, 
should this proposal be acceded to. 

The body of Col. C. W. Fribley was left on the 
field at Olustee. If there have been any means of 
identifying his person, I request that his rere may 
be so marked, that at some future day his family may 
be able to remove his remains. 

Iam, General, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
T. SEYMOUR, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


To the General commanding the Confederate forces 
in Florida. 
Heapqguarters Distrror East Fiori, \ 
Batpwin, Fta., Feb. 24, 1564. 
Brig.-Gen. T. Seymour, Commanding United States 

Forces, Jacksonville : 

‘GeneraL: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 23d inst., pro- 
posing ‘‘that the wounded prisoners left by you on 
the field of battle, at Ocean Pond, on the 20th inst., 
be paroled and sent within ‘oes lines, and request- 
ing that, if the body of Col. C. W. Fribley, left on 
the ground, can be identified, that his grave be 
marked, so that at some future day his family may 
be able to remove his remains.” 

In reply, I have to state that the wounded prison- 
ers have Kent sent forward and properly taken care 
of, and will be kept to await the future action of my 
Government in reference to a general exchange of 
prisoners. 

IT regret to state that the body of Col. Fribley has 
not been identified. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH FINEGAN. 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


Heapqvarters Districr or Frorma, D. §., } 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb, 25, 1864. 

GenErAL: Notwithstanding the information con- 
tained in your communication of the 24th inst., re- 
specting the body of the late Col. Fribley, that it 
has not been identified, I have the honor to urge 
that measures be taken to ascertain the possession of 
some of the articles upon his person, with a view to 
the return of some of them to his widow, at this 
place. The accompanying memorandum may serve 
to assist in whatever investigation you may decide 
to institute. 

And I feel assured that whatever can be done by 
you to mitigate the sorrow that is the lot of a most 
deserving and greatly suffering lady, will be cheer- 
fully accorded. 

And any remuneration that may be desired or 
necessary to procure any part of the personal me- 
morials mentioned in this memorandum, will be duly 
forwarded to the parties haying them in possession. 

Ihave further to request, if the arrangement can 
be made, that Mrs. Fribley herself, accompanied by 
the adjutant of the late abank may be permitted to 
pass within your lines, in the hope of obtaining 
more information than can perhaps otherwise be an- 
ticipated. 

The circumstances of this contest will certainly 
not be injuriously affected by such a concession to 
humanity. s 

Respectfully, Jor obedient servant, 

T. SEYMOUR, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 
Brig.-Gen. Joseph Finegan, Commanding Confed- 
erate forces East Florida. 


Heapquarrers District Eastern Fiori 

Febru 26, 1864, 
Generat: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 25th inst., and 
to reply that I will cause the proper inquiries to be 
made to obtain the information sought for in your 
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letter, and will, as soon as practicable, forward you 
areply by flag of truce. 

I regret to say that I consider it at present objec- 
tionable, for reasons which it is needless for me to 
state, but which will doubtless be appreciated by 
yourself, to grant a permit for Mrs. Fribley and the 
adjutant of her late husband’s regiment to visit the 
battle-field of Ocean Pond. At a future day these 
obstacles may be removed. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOSEPH FINEGAN, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
Brig.-Gen. T. Seymour, Commanding United States 
forces Jacksonville, Florida. 
HEapQuartEers DEPARTMENT SoutTH CAROLINA, t 
GEorRGIA AND Fiorma, March 4, 1864, : 

District of Florida headquarters, forces in the field. 

GeNeERAL: In further reply to aon communication 
of the 25th of February, 1864, 1 have the honor to 
forward through you to the widow of the late Col. 
Fribley, an ambrotype, supposed to be the one re- 
ferred to in the memorandum accompanying your 
communication. 

Traces have also been discovered of his watch, a 
letter from his wife to himself, and his diary, and 
steps have been taken to recover possession of them. 
If successful, the two former articles will be for- 
warded. 

That I may not be misunderstood, it is due to my- 
self to state that no sympathy with the fate of any 
officer commmnding negro troops, but compassion 
for a widow in grief, has induced these efforts to re- 
cover for her relics which she must naturally value. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. M. GARDNER, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
To Brigadier-General T. Szruovr, 
Comm’g United States forces, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A small Federal force remained at Jackson-. 
ville for several months, and many raids in dif- 
ferent directions were made. (See Frortma,) 
No important military operations took place. 
The movement to reorganize the State ceased 
after the battle at Olustee. 

Early in the year, a concentration of forces 
at New Orleans commenced. To these were 
added a portion of the forces of Gen. Sherman. 
After his return to Vicksburg from his expe- 
dition to Meridian, a considerable body of his 
troops moved to join Gen. Banks, while the 
division of Gen. A. J. Smith remained at 
Vicksburg, ready to codperate. It was the 
purpose of Gen. Banks to open the region of 
Western Louisiana to trade, and scatter or de- 
stroy the forces of the enemy. During only 
the months of March and April the Red River 
has sufficient water to be navigable by the 
largest vessels. 

In the beginning of the month of March, 
the division of Gen. Franklin, who formerly 
held a command in the army of the Potomae, 
moved from New Orleans by the railroad to 
Brashear City, thence along the Bayou Teche 
and Opelousas, to Alexandria. This was sub- 
stantially the same route as was taken by the 
army in the previous year, under Gen. Banks. 
(See AnnuaL Cryotopzpra, 1863, Army Op- 
ERATIONS.) In the mean time the most formi- 
dable fleet ever seen in the western waters had 
been collected under Rear-Admiral Porter, at 
the mouth of the Red River. It consisted of 
twenty powerful armed steamers of all classes, 
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from the light to the heaviest draught. Among 
them were the monitors Ozark, Osage, Neosho; 
the ironclads Benton, Carondelet, Pittsburg, 
Mound City, Louisville, Essex, and Chillicothe ; 
the rams Price, Choctaw, Lafayette, besides 
the lighter boats, Blackhawk, Ouachita, Cham- 
pion, and Tyler. 

On the 10th of March, about ten thousand 
troops under Gen. A. J. Smith embarked in 
twenty transports at Vicksburg, and proceeded 
to join the fleet. This force consisted of the 
first and third divisions of the sixteenth army 
corps, and the first and fourth divisions of the 
seventeenth. It was intended to unite with 
the force of Gen. Banks, to which was subse- 
quently to be added the force under Gen. Steele 
from Arkansas. The principal force of the en- 
emy was under Gen. Richard Taylor, at Shreve- 
port. Bodies of troops under Gen. Price and 
Gen. Walker were also moving to unite with it. 

On the next afternoon the transports arrived 
at the mouth of Red River, and joined the 
fleet. On the next day, Saturday, the 12th, 
the fleet moved up the old Red River, into the 
Atchafalaya, and in the afternoon anchored at 
Semmesport. The town had ceased to exist; 
a few chimneys marked the former site. It 
was burned by Ool. C. R. Ellet, in retaliation 
for the firing upon his steamer, the Queen of 
the West; and afterward entirely destroyed by 
Col. John Ellet, during the siege of Port Hud- 
son, to prevent the construction of batteries 
by the enemy, and a traffic across the river. 
Hearing nothing from Gen. Banks, Gen. Smith 
disembarked a portion of his troops on the 
next day, and sent a brigade under Gen. Mow- 
er to reconnoitre in the vicinity of Yellow Ba- 
you. The enemy had broken up their camp 
and retired. Two extensive earthworks in an 
incomplete state were found. A distance fur- 
ther five teams loaded with tents were over- 
taken. The latter were burnt, and the teams 
loaded with sugar and molasses, and taken to 
the fleet. It was now decided that the column 
should march overland to Fort De Russy, a 
distance of thirty miles, whither it was sup- 
posed the enemy had retreated. At daybreak, 
on Monday morning, the force started in light 
marching order, with the brigade of Gen. 
Mower in advance. They had advanced 
scarcely five miles before they were beset by 
the enemy’s cavalry, in front and rear. , This 
continued until the position of the enemy, 
known as Fort De Russy, was approached in 
the afternoon. It consisted of two distinct 
and formidable earthworks, connected by a 
covered way; the upper part facing the road 
mounted four guns, two field and two siege; 
the lower work, G¢ommanding the river, was a 
casemated battery of three guns. Only two 
guns were in position in it, one a 11-inch Co- 
Jumbiad, and an 8-inch smooth bore. On each 
side were batteries of two guns each, making 
in all eight siege and two field-pieces. As the 
line moved up to the edge of the timber, the 
upper work opened with shell and shrapnel, 
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against which two batteries were brought to 
bear. The cannonading continued for two. 
hours. A charge was then ordered, and as the 
men reached the ditch, the garrison surren- 
dered. The Federal loss was four killed and 
thirty wounded; that of the enemy, five killed 
and four wounded. The prisoners taken were 
twenty-four officers and two hundred men. 
Considerable ammunition and stores were 
found, besides a thousand muskets, A portion 
of the fleet arrived as the fort surrendered, 
Gen. Smith ordered the works to be destroyed. 
This portion of his troops were then embarked 
on the transports, and reached Alexandria, 
one hundred and forty miles from the Missis- 
sippi River, on the evening of the 16th. They 
were followed by the remainder of the forces 
and the fleet. The enemy retired before the 
advance, destroying two steamboats and con- 
siderable cotton. During the first week, the 
gunboats rescued upwards of four thousand 
bales of cotton, and large quantities were 
brought in by the negroes. The fleet was de- 
tained by the low water on the falls above Al- 
exandria, its depth being only six feet, whereas 
nine feet were required to fioat the largest 
gunboats. Three formidable iron-clad rams of 
the enemy were reported to be at Shreveport, 
about four hundred and fifty miles above the 
Mississippi River. On the 19th, Gen. Stone, 
chief of Gen. Banks’ staff, arrived and report- 
ed that the latter was at Opelousas, On the 
20th, the cavalry force under Gen. Lee, at- 
tached to the command of Gen. Banks, reach- 
ed Alexandria, after marching from Franklin 
across the Teche country. Meantime detach- 
ments from Gen. Smith’s command had been 
sent forward, and captured several small bodies 
of the enemy. 

On the 2ist, Natchitoches was taken, with 
two hundred prisoners and four pieces of artil- 
lery. It is about eighty miles from Alexan- 
dria. On the 26th, the force of Gen. Smith as 
the advance, left Alexandria for Shreveport, to 
be followed by the troops of Gen. Banks then 
arriving. Shreveport was the destination of 
the expedition. It had been the capital of 
the Confederate State Government. Its sit- 
uation is in almost the extreme northwestern 
corner of Louisiana, and at the head of navi- 
gation on the Red River. The enemy were 
reported to have a strong force there, and 


‘large quantities of cotton and military stores 


were expected to be captured. The codpera- 
tion of Gen. Steele in command at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was also expected by Gen. Banks. 
Twelve of the gunboats and a fleet of thirty 
transports were able to pass over the shoals, 
and moved up the river in codperation with 
the land forces. On the 4th of April, Gen. 
Banks’ column reached Nachitoches. Here he 
remained two days. 

On Wednesday, the 6th, the army moved 
from Nachitoches for Shreveport, with Gen. 
Lee’s cavalry in advance. The infantry march- 
ed seventeen miles, and the cavalry reached 


“+ 
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Crump’s Hill four miles further, and half way 
between Natchitoches and Mansfield. On the 
"th, Gen. Lee pushed forward, maintaining a 
constant skirmish with the enemy, until he 
arrived at a position two miles beyond Pleasant 
Hill. Here the main body of the enemy’s cay- 
alry, under Major-Gen. Thomas Green, was en- 
countered by the advance of Gen. Lee’s cavalry, 
consisting of a brigade under Col. H. Robinson. 
Heavy skirmishing ensued for two hours and a 
half, when Gen. Green fell back upon the Con- 
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federate infantry and artillery at Bayou du 
Paul. Col. Robinson finding the enemy in an 
increased force, halted for the night and to 
await reénforcements. Early the next morn- 
ing, the infantry brigade of the 4th division 
of the 13th corps, under Col. Landrum, joined 
him, and the advance was resumed and contin- 
ued until 2 o’clock p. M., driving the enemy 
before them for seven miles. The main force 
of the enemy now appeared, occupying a strong 
position in the vicinity of Sabine Cross roads 
east of Mansfield. They were partly concealed 
in a dense wood with an open field in front and 
the Shreveport road passing through their 
lines. Major-Gen. Taylor was in command. 
Major-Gen. Green commanded the left wing, 
Brig.-Gen. Mouton the right, with Gen. Walk- 
er’s division still further to the right, and two 
cavalry regiments on the extreme right. Mean- 
time Gen. Ransom arrived on the fie.d with 
the remaining brigade of the 4th division of 


the 13th corps. The entire division numbered 
2,600 men. The 19th corps, under Gen. Frank- 
lin, were in camp nine miles in the rear, and 
Gen. A. J. Smith, with about one-half of the 
16th and 17th corps, was nearly twenty miles 
in the rear. The Federal artillery consisted 
of the Chicago Mercantile battery, the 1st In- 
diana battery, Nim’s Massachusetts battery, 
and battery G, 5th regular artillery. Col. 
Landrum’s brigade took a position on the right 
and centre with all the batteries except one, 
and Gen. Ransom’s brigade on the left with 
Nim’s battery supported by Col. Dudley’s cay- 
alry brigade, while Col. Robinson’s cavalry . 
protected the wagon train, and Col. Lucas 
acted on the right. Gen. Banks had, in the 
meanwhile, arrived on the field, and at once 
sent couriers for Gen. Franklin to hasten for- 
ward with all possible despatch. Heavy skir- 
mishing commenced at 5 o’clock, and in ashort 
time the skirmishers were driven in by the 
enemy advancing in force, when the engage- 
ment became general on the right and centre. 
To sustain this portion of the line, which was 
heavily pressed, the left was necessarily much 
weakened. This was observed by the enemy, 
who massed upon their right and dashed upon 
the left of Gen. Banks, which was soon driven 
back, and four guns of Nim’s battery cap- 
tured. Not horses enough were alive to drag 
it from the field. Meantime the right contin- 
ued fiercely engaged and the centre was pressed 
back, when the right also gave way. The 
loss of the Chicago battery and the 1st Indiana 
soon followed. Gen. Cameron came up with 
a brigade of Indiana troops belonging to the 
third division of the 13th corps, and advanced ~ 
to the front, but was unable to resist the force 


.of the enemy. Gen. Franklin with staff, also 


arrived on the field in advance of his division. 
The line continued to fall back slowly until 
the baggage trains blocked up the roads in the 
rear so that the troops could not easily pass, 
when a panic ensued. The enemy now pur- 
sued for three and a half miles, when their 
advance was checked and driven back by Gen. 
Emory’s division. Here the conflict ended for 
the day. Six guns of the Chicago battery, two 
of battery G, four of the 1st Indiana, and six 
of Nim’s battery were left on the field, with 
two howitzers of the 6th Missouri. The loss 
of Gen. Banks was estimated at two thousand 
killed, wounded, and missing. His force on the 
field was about eight thousand. The force of 
the enemy was much larger. Gen. Mouton 
was among the badly wounded of the enemy. 
As it was now known that Gen. Smith with 
his force had marched to Pleasant Hill and 
halted, Gen. Banks determined to withdraw to 
that place for the sake of concentrating his 
forces, and of the advantageous position which 
he could there occupy. The movement com- 
menced at ten o’clock at night, and before day-~ 
light the rear of the army was well on the road. 
The enemy during the night had pressed his 
pickets down on Gen. Banks’ front, but failed 
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to discover the retreat of the troops as it was 
conducted with the greatest silence and expe- 
dition. Becoming aware of it in the morning, 
he followed after with his main force, his cay- 
alry being in advance, but the cavalry failed to 
come up with the rear under Gen. Emory, 
before it had arrived at Pleasant Hill about 
seven o’clock in the morning. Ool. Gooding, 
of the cavalry division, was then sent out on 
_ the Shreveport road to find the enemy. About 
a mile up the road the advance was seen ap- 
proaching in strong force. « 

The battle-ground was an open field on the 
outside of the town of Pleasant Hill on the 
Shreveport road. Itwas open and rolling, and 
ascended both from the side of the town and 
from the side on which the enemy were ap- 
proaching. <A belt of timber extended almost 
entirely around it. The division of Gen. Em- 
ory was drawn up in line of battle on the 
sloping side, with the right resting across the 
Shreveport road. Gen. MeMillen’s brigade 
formed the extreme right of the line, with his 
right resting near the woods, which extended 
along the whole base of the slope and through 
which the enemy would advance. Gen. Dwight’s 
brigade was formed next with his left resting 
on the road, Col. Benedict’s brigade formed 
next, with his right resting on the road and a 
little in the rear of Gen, Dwight’s left. Two 
pieces of Taylor’s battery were placed in the 
rear of Gen. Dwight’s left on the road, and 
four pieces were in position on an eminence on 
the left of the road and in rear of Col. Bene- 
dict. Hibbard’s Vermont battery was in the 
rear of the division. Gen. Smith’s division, 
under command of Gen. Mower, was massed 
in two lines of battle fifty yards apart with 
artillery in rear of Gen. Emory’s division. "The 
right of the first line rested on the road, and 
was composed of two brigades: the first brigade 
on the right commanded by Colonel Linch; 
the second brigade on the left commanded 
by Colonel Shaw. The 8d Indiana battery 
(Crawford’s) was posted in the first line of 
battle, and on the right of the 89th Indiana. 
The 9th Indiana battery (Brown’s) was in 

osition on the right of the first brigade. The 
Miskourt battery occupied ground on the right 
of the 89th Indiana. ° 

The second line was composed of two bri- 
gades. The 13th corps were in reserve. Skir- 
mishing continued through the day, and at 4 
Py. M. the enemy’s line of battle was formed. 
Gen. Green’s division was posted on the ex- 
treme left; Gen. Mouton’s division, under com- 
mand of Brig.-Gen. Polignac, on Gen. Green’s 
right; Gen. Walker on Polignac’s right, and 
Gen. Churchill’s division of Arkansians and 
Missourians on the extreme right. About 5 
p. M. the enemy appeared on the field at the 
edge of the woods, and the battle began by the 
’ Federal batteries opening upon him with case 
shell as he advanced at double-quick. The left 
under Col. Benedict came into action first, and 
soon after the right and centre were engaged. 
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The contest now became flerce on both sides, 
when Gen. Emory’s division, pressed by over- 
whelming numbers, fell back up the hill to 
the 16th corps, which was just behind the 
crest. The enemy rushed forward and were 
met by Gen, Smith with a discharge from all 
his guns, which was followed by an immediate 
charge of the infantry, by which the enemy 
were driven rapidly back to the woods, where 
they broke in confusion. Night put an end to 
the pursuit. The Taylor battery lost on the 
advance of the enemy was recovered, and also 
two guns of Nim’s battery. Five hundred pris- 
oners were also taken. Early on the next 
morning, leaving the dead unburied and the 
muskets thrown on the field, the army com- 
menced its march back to Grand Ecore, thirty- 
five miles from Pleasant Hill, to obtain rest 
and rations. : 

The entire losses of the campaign thus far 
were stated to be twenty pieces of artillery, 
three thousand men, one hundred and thirty 
wagons, twelve hundred horses and mules, in- 
cluding many that died of disease. The gains 
were the capture of Fort De Russy, Alexan- 
dria, Grand Ecore, and Natchitoches, the open- 
ing of Red River, the capture of three thousand 
bales of cotton, twenty-three hundred prison- 
ers, twenty-five pieces of artillery, chiefly cap- 
tured by the fleet, and small arms and consid- 
erable stores. A large number of citizens 
enlisted in the service in Alexandria, and the 
material for two colored regiments was gather- 
ed, and five thousand negroes, male and female, 
abandoned their homes and followed the army, 

Meanwhile Rear-Admiral Porter ascended the 
falls with twelve gunboats and thirty transports, 
and reached Grand Ecore when the army was 
at Natchitoches preparing for an immediate 
march. As the river was rising slowly the ad- 
vance was continued with six smaller gunboats 
and twenty transports, having army stores and 
a part of Gen. Smith’s division on board. 
Starting on the 7th of April, Springfield Land- 
ing was reached on the third day. Here a 
large steamer sunk in the river obstructed fur- 
ther progress; and information was received 
that the army had met with areverse. Orders 
also came to Gen. Smith’s troops to return to 
Grand Ecore with the transports. The fleet, 
therefore, turned back, but was constantly an- 
noyed by the enemy on the bank of the river. 
Two of the fleet at Grand Ecore were found 
above the bar, and not likely to get away until 
there was a rise of water in the river. 

The continued low water in the Red River, 
and the difficulty of keeping up a line of sup- 
plies, caused the army to fall back to Alexan- 
dria. The march commenced in the afternoon 
of April 21st, by starting the baggage train with 
a suitable guard. At 2 o’clock the next morn- 
ing the army began silently to evacuate its 
position, Gen, Smith’s force forming the rear 
guard. Soon after daylight the enemy observ- 
ing the movement began his pursuit, but with 
so small a force that only slight skirmishing 
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‘ook place. After moving thirty miles, the 
army bivouacked for the night. On the next 
morning the march was resumed, six miles 
to the crossing of Cane River. Here the enemy 
appeared in a strong position to dispute the 
crossing of the river. ank ‘movement 
through an almost impassable wood was made 
upon the enemy’s position, from which he was 
driven, and the crossing secured. The pursuit 
was continued by the enemy until Alexandria 
was reached on the 27th. 

Although Gen. Banks had declared in the 
commencement of the campaign that his occu- 
pation of the country would be permanent, 
such was now the state of affairs as to require 
his withdrawal, the season having passed for 
operating with any chance of success. Prepa- 
rations for this object were soon commenced. 
The position of the fleet was most serious, and 
a extrication is thus related by Rear-Admiral 

orter: 


MississrePr SguapRON, Fracsure BLack Hawx, 
Moura Rep River, May 16th, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the ves- 
sels lately caught by low water above the falls at 
Alexandria, have been released from their unpleasant 

osition. The water had fallen so low that I had no 

ope or expectation of getting the vessels out this 
season, and, as the army had made arrangements to 
evacuate the country, I saw nothing before me but 
the destruction of the best part of the Mississippi 
squadron, 

There seems to have been an especial Providence 
looking out for us in providing a man equal to the 
emergency. Lieut.-Col., Bailey, Acting Engineer of 
the 19th Army Corps, proposed a Maat of build- 
ing a series of dams across the rocks at the falls, 
and raising the water high enough to let the vessels 
pass over. This proposition looked like madness, 
and the best engineers ridiculed it; but Col. Bailey 
was so sanguine of success that I requested to have 
it done, and he entered heartily into the work. Pro- 
visions were short and forage was almost out, and 
the dam was promised to be finished in ten days or 
the army would have to leave us. Iwas doubtful 
about the time, but I had no doubt about the ultimate 
success, if time would only permit. Gen. Banks 
placed at the disposal of Col. Bailey all the forces he 
required, consisting of some three thousand men 
sae two or three hundred wagons. All the neighbor- 
mng steam-mills were torn down for material; two or 
three regiments of Maine men were set at work fell- 
ing trees, and on the second day after my arrival in 
ner ary from Grand Ecore, the work had fairly 

egun. 

rees were falling with great rapidity, teams were 
moving in all directions, bringing in brick and stone; 
quarries were opened; flat-boats were built to bring 
stone down from above, and every man seemed to be 
working with a vigor T have seldom seen equalled, 
while perhaps not one in fifty believed in the under- 
taking. These falls are about a mile in length, filled 
with rugged rocks, over which at the present stage 
of nate it seemed to be impossible to make a chan- 
nel, 

The work was commenced by running out from the 
left bank of the river a tree dam, made of the bodies 
of very large trees, brush, brick, and’ stone, cross- 
tied with heavy timber, and strengthened in every 
way which ingenuity could devise.’ This was run 
out about three hundred feet into the river; four 
large coal barges were then filled with brick and 
sunk at the end of it. From the right bank of 
the river, cribs filled with stone were built out to 
meet the barges, all of which were successfully ac- 


complished, notwithstanding there was a current — 


running of nine miles an hour, which threatened to 
Sweep every thing before it. 

It will take too much time to enter into the details 
of this truly wonderful work; suffice it to say that 
the dam had nearly reached completion in eight 
days’ working time, and the water had risen suffi- 
ciently on the upper falls to allow the Fort Hindman, 
Osage, and Neosho, to get down and be ready to pass 
the dam. In another day it would have been high 
enough to enable all the other vessels to pass the 
upper falls. - Unfortunately, on the morning of the 
9th inst., the pressure of water became so great that 
it swept away two of the stone-barges which swung 
in below the dam on one side, Seeing this unfortu- 
nate accident, I jumped on a horse and rode up to 
where the upper vessels were anchored, and ordered 
the Lexington to pass the upper falls if possible, and 
immediately attempt to go through the dam. 
Bo I might be able to save the four vessels below, 
not knowing whether the persons employed on the 
work would ever have the heart to renew the enter- 
prise. 

The Lexington succeeded in getting over the upper 
falls just in time, the water rapidly falling as she 
was passing over. She then steered directly for the 
opening in the dam, through which the water was 
rushing so furiously that it seemed as if nothing but 
destruction awaited her. 
hearts looked on anxious for the result. 

The silence was so great as the Lexington ap- 
de yet the dam that a pin might almost have 

een heard to fall. She entered the gap with a full 
head of steam on, pitched down the roaring tor- 
rent, made two or three spasmodic rolls, hung for 
a moment on the rocks below, was then swept into 
deep water by the currents, and rounded to safely 
into the bank. 

Thirty thousand voices rose in one deafening cheer, 
and universal joy seemed to pervade the face of every 
man present. The Neosho folbwed next—all her 
hatches battened down, and every precaution taken 
against accident. She did not fare as well as the 
Lexington, her pilot having become frightened as he 
approached the abyss, and stopped her engine when 
I particularly ordered a full head of steam to be car- 
ried. The result was that for a moment her hull dis- 
appeared from sight, under the water. Every one 
thought she was lost. She rose, however, swept 
along over the rocks with the current, and fortunate- 
ly escaped with only one hole in her bottom, which 
was stopped in the course of an hour. The Hind- 
man and Osage both came through beautifully with- 
out touching a thing, and I thought if I was only 
fortunate enough to get my large vessels as well over 
the falls my fleet once more would do good service 
on the Mississippi. 

The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening 
Col. Bailey, only induced him to renew his exertions, 
after he had seen the success of petting four vessels 
through. The noble-hearted soldiers, seeing their 
labor of the last eight ueye swept away in a moment, 
cheerfully went to work to repair damages, being 
confident now that all the gunboats would be finally 
brought over. The men had been working for eight 
days and nights, up to their necks in water, in the 
broiling sun, cutting trees and wheeling bricks, and 
nothing but good humor prevailed among them, On 
the whole, it was very fortunate the dam was carried 
away, as the two sa that were swept away from the 
centre swung around against some rocks on the left 
and made a fine cushion for the vessels, and pre- 
vented them, as it afterward appeared, from running 
on certain destruction. ; 

The force of the water and the current being too 
reat to construct a continuous dam of six hundred 
eet across the river in so short a time, Col. Bailey 

determined to leave a gap of fifty-five feet in the dam, 
and build a series of wing dams on the upper falls. 
This was accomplished in three days’ time, and on 
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the 11th instant the Mound City, the Carondelet, and 
Pittsburgh came over the upper falls, a good deal of 
labor haying been expended in hauling them through, 
the channel being very crooked, scarcely wide 
enough for them. Next day the Ozark, Louisville, 
Chillicothe, and two tugs also succeeded in crossing 
the upper falls. 
Immediately afterward the Mound City, Caronde- 
| let, and Pittsburgh started in succession to pass the 
dam, all their hatches battened down and every pre- 
- caution taken to prevent accident. 

The passage of these vessels was a most beautiful 
sight, only to be realized when seen. They passed 
over without an accident except the unshipping of 
one or two rudders. This was witnessed by all the 
troops, and the vessels were heartily cheered when 
they passed over, Next morning at ten o’clock, the 
Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark, and two tugs passed 
over without any accident except the loss of a man, 
who was swept off the deck of one of the tags. B 
three o’clock that afternoon, the vessels were a 
coaled, ammunition replaced, and all steamed down 
the river with the convoy of rts in company. 
A good deal of difficulty was anticipated in getting 
over the bars in lower Red River—depth of water re- 

orted only five feet; gunboats were drawing six. 

rovidentially, we had a rise from the back-water of 
the Mississippi—that river being very high at that 
time—the back water extending to Alexandria, one 
hundred and fifty miles distant, enabling it to pass all 
the bars and obstructions with safety. 
» Words are inadequate to express the admiration I 


_ ‘eel for the ability of Lieut.-Col. Bailey. This is 


without doubt the best engineering feat ever per- 
formed. Under the best circumstances, a private 
company would not have completed this work under 
one year, and tovan ordinary mind the whole thing 
would have mepengert an entire impossibility. Leav- 
ing out his abi a8 as an engineer—the credit he has 
conferred upon the “again Saher has saved the Union 
a valuable fleet, worth nearly $2,000,000; more, he has 
deprived the enemy of a triumph which would have 
emboldened them to carry on this war a year or two 
longer, for the intended departure of the army was 
a fixed fact, and there was nothing left for me to do 
in case that event occurred but to destroy every part 
of the vessels, so that the rebels could make nothing 
of them. The highest honors the Government can 
bestow on Col. Bailey can never repay him for the 
service he has rendered the country. 

To Gen. Banks, personally, I am much indebted 
for the happy manner in which he has forwarded this 
enterprise, giving it his whole attention night and 
day ; scarcely a Sg while the work was going on; 
attending personally to see that all the requirements 
of Col. Bailey were complied with on the instant. 

_I do not believe there ever was a casé where such 
difficulties were overcome in such a short space of 
time, and without any preparation. 

Previous to passing the vessels over the falls, I had 
nearly all the guns, ammunitions, provisions, chain 
cables, anchors, and every thing that could effect 
their draft taken out of them. 

: * = re * * * * * * 

ave the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Sh . we 
DAVID D. PORTER, Rear-Admiral. 
Hon, Grpzon WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The last of the gunboats passed the falls on 
May 12th, and Alexandria was evacuated on 
the next day. As early as 10 a.m. the town 
was discovered to be on fire in several places. 
Various opinions existed as to its origin, but 
nothing positive was known. It is situated on 
a plain, in the centre of a rich cotton-growing 
region, with six hundred inhabitants. The fire 
spread with great rapidity. Gen. Banks made 


some ineffectual attempts to stay the progress 
of the flames, and tore down several buildings, 
but the soldiers, it is said, did not work with 
much interest. An engine was drawn to the 
river, but the hose was found to be cut. The 
scenes attending the burning of the town now 
became appalling. A spectator thus describes 
it: j 


Women gathering their helpless babes in their 
arms, rushing frantically through the streets with 
cries that would have melted the hardest hearts te 
tears. Little boys and girls were running hither and 
thither crying for their mothers and fathers; old men 
leaning on a staff for support to their trembling 
limbs, were hurrying away from the suffocating hea® 
of their burning homes. The helpless wives and 
children of absent husbands and fathers were almost 
in the twinkling of an eye driven into the streets, 
leaving every or behind but the clothes they then 
wore. Owing to the simultaneous burning in every 
part of the city, the people found no security in the 
streets, where the heat was so intense as almost to 
create suffocation. Everybody rushed to the river’s 
edge, being protected there from the heat by the high 
bank of the river. The steamboats lying at the land- 
ing were subjected to great annoyance, the heat be- 
ing so great that the decks had to be flooded with 
water to prevent the boats from seg 3 fire. Among 
those who thus crowded the river bank were the 
wives, daughters, and children, helpless and now 
all homeless, of the Union men who had joined the 
Federal army since the occupation of Alexandria. 
Their husbands had already been marched off in 
the front toward Semmesport, leaving their families 
in their old homes, but to the tender mercies of the 
Confederates. The torch had now destroyed their 
dwellings, their household goods and apparel, the last 
morsel of provisions, and left them starving and des- 
titute. As might be expected, they desired to go 
along with the Federal army, where their husbands 
had gone. They applied to be allowed to go aboard the 
transports. They were refused! They became frantic 
with excitement. The officers of the boats were de- 
sirous of duing so, but there was the peremptory 
order not to allow any white citizen to go aboard. 

It had been expected when the army arrived that 
the occupation would be permanent, and that pro- 
tection would be given to all who came forward and 
took the oath of allegiance; while those who would 
not were threatened with banishment and confisca- 
tion of property. Hundreds came forward and took 
the oath. An election was held, and delegates were 
sent to the constitutional convention then in session 
at New Orleans. A recruiting office was opened, and 
a large number of white men were mustered into the 
United States service. Quite a number of permanent 
citizens of Alexandria took the oath, and were prom- 
ised protection. Their houses and other property 
were now all reduced to ashes, and they turned out 
in the world with nothing, absolutely nothing, save 
the amnesty oath. They could not now go to the 
Confederates and apply for charity. They too ap- 
plied to be allowed to go aboard the transports and 
go to New Orleans. They were refused in every in- 
stance! 


The guns taken from the boats above the 
falls were bursted; and when every thing was 
ready, the fleet, last of all, moved away, leaving 
the place wrapped in a dense volume of smoke. 
The fleet proceeded down the river about ten 
miles, and laid up for the night. On the next 
day the advance of the army was overtaken by 
the fleet, and on the 16th both began to arrive 
at Semmesport. The Atchafalaya was crossed 
the next day by the army, by means of twenty 
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two steamboats placed side by side, with 
their bows lashed firmly together. ‘A plank 
bridge was then laid across the bows of each, 
connecting them together, and forming a solid 
bridge across the stream, which was no sooner 
finished than it was covered with teams, and 
there was a constant stream of wagons, caval- 
ry, and men, until the night of the 20th, when 
‘the last of Gen. Smith’s division crossed over, 
and the bridge in five minutes was endowed 
with life, and broke into fragments and pro- 
ceeded up the river.” 

Thence the army proceeded toward the Mis- 
Sissippi, encountering on the way a considera- 
ble force of the enemy, with whom a sharp 
skirmish ensued. It finally returned to New 
Orleans, and the fleet resumed its station on 
the Mississippi. This withdrawal of Gen, Banks 
left the enemy at liberty to move into Arkan- 
sas and operate against Gen. Steele, who was 
moving toward Shreveport. 

It was expected that Gen. Steele, in com- 
mand of the Vth army corps, at Little 
Rock, in Arkansas, would codperate with Gen. 
Banks on his approach to Shreveport. For 
this purpose he left Little Rock, March 23d, 
with twelve thousand infantry and three thou- 
sand cavalry, under Gen. Carr. On the previ- 
ous day Gen. Thayer, in command of the Army 
of the Frontier, left Fort Smith, with nearly 
five thousand men, to join Gen. Steele. About 
the same time Col. Clayton, with a small force, 
left Pine Bluffs on an expedition. Camden was 
the point of junction for the three commands, 
It was 120 miles distant from Little Rock, 
about 180 miles from Fort Smith, and 80 miles 
from Pine Bluffs. 

It was known that a force of the enemy, 
about twelve thousand men, under command 
of Gen. Price, was in southwestern Arkansas, 
and occupied a line from Camden, at the head 
of navigation on the Washita River, west.to 
Washington, in Hampstead County. Oamden 
is an important position for all movements look- 
ing to the occupation of the Red River and con- 
fluent streams. Forage and subsistence were 
abundant in the region, and the army of the 
enemy was well clothed and in good spirits. 

Camden was known to be well fortified. 
Gen. Steele, therefore, directed his march tow- 
ard Washington, evidently with the design of 
flanking Camden and drawing out of the forti- 
fications what forces might be there. On the 
14th of April, having advanced one hundred 
and ten miles in twenty-two days, he first en- 
countered a strong cavalry division under Gen. 
Marmaduke. This was at the Little Missouri 
River, sixteen miles west of Camden. Heavy 
skirmishing ensued. On the 16th Gen. Thayer 
arrived with his force. Crossing the Little 
Missouri at a point menacing Shreveport, Wash- 
ington, or Camden, Gen. Steele concealed the 
real destination of the expedition, which was 
Camden, and marched beyond the junction of 
the roads, thus deluding the enemy into the be- 
lief that he intended to attack Shreveport. Act- 
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ing upon this cpinion, they withdrew and toce 
a fortified position. From this they were driy- 
en by a flank movement of Gen. Steele, why 
pursued, apparently with vigor, and captured 
some prisoners, and then moving in a direct 
line to Camden. The enemy, having discovere@ 
his error, concentrated his cavalry, and attack . 
ed in front, flank, and rear, hoping to embarrass 
Gen. Steele, so that his own infantry might 
have time to regain the works at Camden, 
Their efforts were in vain, and Gen. Steele 
took possession of the town, 

Col. Clayton, in advancing from Pine Bluffs, 
captured a pontoon bridge over the Saline, and 
attacked and dispersed a cavalry force and took 
a number of prisoners. He thus reported his 
movement: 

Pine Brurr, Ark, March 31, 1864, 
Major Greene, A. A. Gen.: 

he expedition to Mount Elba and Longview has 
ust returned, We destroyed the pontoon bridge at 
ongview; burned a train of thirty-five wagons, 
loaded with camp and garrison equipments, ammu- 
nition, quartermaster stores, &c.; captured three 
hundred and twenty prisoners; engaged in battle at 
Mount Elba, yesterday morning, Gen. Docking’s di- 
vision, of about twelve hundred men, from Monticel- 
lo; routed him, and pursued him ten miles, with a 
loss on his side of over one hundred killed and 
wounded ; pe dae a large quantity of small arms, 
two stands of colors, many wagons, and over three 
hundred horses and mules. Our loss will not exceed 
fifteen in killed, wounded, and missmg. We brought 
in several hundred contrabands. The expedition 
was a complete success, the details of which will be 
furnished in my official report, which will be for- 
warded in a few days. 

POWELL CLAYTON, Col. Commanding. 


It was soon known that Gen, Banks had fail- 
ed in his object on the Red River. This, to 
some extent, endangered the command of Gen. 
Steele. The force of the enemy, estimated to 
reach twenty-five thousand men, could now, in 
part, be moved against Gen. Steele. As it was 
not his plan to act alone, but in conjunction 
with Gen. Banks, he now prepared to fall back. 
In addition to these circumstances, his commnu- 
nications were interrupted and Little Rock 
threatened. On the day following the occupa- 
tion of Camden, the enemy appeared in force 
about six miles to the south. A pontoon bridge 
was put across the Washita River thirty miles - 
east of Camden,-by which a force of the ene- 
my’s cavalry crossed and cut off the supplies. 
Trees were also felled into the stream, and oth- 
er obstructions made to the navigation. On 
the 21st, a foraging party, with one hundred 
and fifty wagons and an escort of nearly a 
thousand men, were sent to a point sixteen 
miles west. On the return, at Poison Springs, 
twelve miles west of Camden, the command 
was attacked by a strong force of the enemy, 
After a severe struggle of some hours, the force 
reached Camden, with a loss of two hundred 
and fifty men, four guns, and the trains, with a 
number of arms. 

On the 28d Gen. Steele started a train of 
two hundred and fifty wagons, six ambulances, 
and an escort of two hundred cavalry and 
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twelve hundred infantry, with four pieces of 
artillery, to Pine Bluffs for supplies for the 
army. The expedition was under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Drake, of the 36th Iowa. On 
the 25th, an attack was made on the train, 
within six miles of the Saline River, by a caval- 
ry force under Maj.-Gen. Fagan, which result- 
ed in the capture or wounding of all the offi- 
cers, nearly all the men—of whom two hun- 
dred and fifty were killed and wounded—four 
brass guns, and the wagon trains. 

On the 26th Gen. Steele determined to 
evacuate Camden, and before daylight of the 
27th the army had crossed, the pontoon bridge 
was secured, and the Washita River put between 
him and the forces of the enemy. The army 
was pushed forward over bad roads, and on 
the 28th camped at Princeton crossing, and on 
the next evening at the Saline crossings, Jen- 
kins Ferry. During the night the enemy show- 
ed themselves in the rear. Whether they were 
in force, or only sufficient to harass by caval- 
ry attacks until Gen. Kirby Smith’s main force 
could intercept the march to Little Rock, was 
uncertain. Dispositions were, however, made 
by Gen. Steele to resist a largeforce. The bad 
condition of the roads, and the heavy rain 
which commenced, and the darkness, prevent- 
ed the crossing of the Saline during the night. 
The pontoon bridge, however, had been laid, 
and a small portion of the force passed over. 
The remainder of the army encamped in the 
bottom lands of the river, to which it descend- 
ed from a considerable elevation about four 
miles west of the stream. Gen. Salomon’s divi- 
sion camped about two miles from the hill, and 
the line which it was to hold in the morning 
was protected on the left by the Saline and 
swampy bottom lands, and on the right by a 
bayou skirting the base of the uplands. In the 
morning the rain poured in torrents. The ar- 
tillery, the trains, and men were to cross over 
the river. -Soon after daylight skirmishing 
commenced in the rear, and a general engage- 
ment soon succeeded. The enemy consisted of 
all their forces in southwestern Arkansas, with 
some from Lonisiana, under Gens. Smith, Price, 
Walker, Churchill, and others. Under Gen. 
’ Steele, the commands of Gens. Salomon, Thay- 
er, Rice, Ingleman, and Col. Benton were en- 

The battle continued about seven 
hours, and resulted in the repulse of the ene- 
my, and a loss to Gen. Steele of seven hundred 
in killed and wounded, although several stands 
of colors were captured and three pieces of ar- 
tillery. The loss of the enemy in killed and 
wounded was also severe. The effect of the 
battle was not only to secure a safe retreat to 
Little Rock for Gen. Steele, where he arrived 
on the 2d of May, but also to relieve, for some 
time, that portion of Arkansas, and also Mis- 
souri, from the presence of the enemy. The fol- 
.owing is Gen. Steele’s address to his troops: 


Heapquarters DEPARTMENT OF ARKANSAS. 
LirtLe Rocs, May 9. ; 
_To you troops of the 7th army corps, who par- 
ticipated in the recent campaign designed to co- 
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operate with Gen. Banks’ movement against Shreve- 
port, the Major-General Commanding tenders his ear- 
nest and grateful thanks. Although you were com- 
pelled to fall back without seeing the main object of 
the expedition accomplished, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have beaten the enemy 
wherever he has met you in force, and extricated 
yourselves from the perilous position in which you 
were placed by the reverses of the codperating col- 
umn. This let loose upon you a superior force of the 
enemy, under one of their best generals, causing the 
loss of your trains and the tota Sopa age of your 
communications, rendering it impossible for you to 
obtain supplies. You have fallen back over rivers 
and swamps, while pressed by a superior force of the 

-enemy. This you have done successfully, punishing 
the enemy severely at the same time. 

The patience with which you have endured hard- 
ships and privations, and your heroic conduct on the 
battle-field, have been brought to the notice of the 
Government, and will furnish a page in the history 
of this war of which you may well be proud. 

F. STEELE, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

For further details of military affairs under 
Gen. Steele, see ARKANSAS. 

The withdrawal of the forces of Gens. Sher- 
man and A.J. Smith from Vicksburg to engage 
in the Red River expedition, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the irregular command of Gen. For- 
rest, with other detached forces of the enemy 
in Northern Mississippi and Southwéstern Ten- 
nessee, to concentrate for an attack on the 
Federal posts in West Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Accordingly, on March 23d, Gen. For- 
rest left Jackson, Tennessee, with about five 
thousand men, marching north to Union City. 
Jackson is a station on the railroad from Cairo 
and Columbus to New Orleans, and about one 
hundred and seven miles from Cairo, and sixty 
miles from Union City, another station on the 
same railroad, where the line to Paducah and 
the one to Hickman commence. On the next 
day he arrived before Union City and summoned 
Col. Hawkins, with four hundred and fifty men 
of the 11th Tennessee Union cavalry, to sur- 
render. The surrender of the place was made 
after resisting an assault, and also two hun- 
dred horses and five hundred small arms. This 
surrender was opposed by the officers under 
Col. Hawkins’ command, and only one man 
had been injured when it was made. A force 
under Gen. Brayman, from Cairo, advanced 
within six miles for its defence; but on learn- 
ing that it had surrendered, Gen. Brayman re- 
tired. Gen. Forrest next occupied Hickman, 
and then moved immediately north with Bu- 

_ford’s division of his forces, direct from Jackson 
to Paducah. This place was occupied by Col. S. 
G. Hicks, 40th Illinois regiment, with six hun- 
dred and fifty-fivemen. Col. Hicks retired into 
Fort Anderson and there made a stand, assisted 
by the gunboats Peosta and Paw-Paw, belong- 
ing to the command of Capt. Shirk of the navy. 
Gen. Forrest then sent the following demand 
for a surrender: 


Heapquarters Forrest's Cavatry Corps, } 
PapucaH, March 25, 1564. { 
To Col. Hicks, commanding Federal forces at Paducah : 
Haying a force amply sufficient to carry your works 
and reduce the place, in order to avoid the unneces- 
sary effusion of blocd, I deman/ a surrender of the 
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fort and troops, with all the public stores. If you 
surrender you shall be treated as prisoners of war, 
but if I have to storm your works you may expect no 
quarter, N.B. FORREST, Maj.-Gen, Com’ing. 


Col. Hicks replied as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS Post PADUCAH, ' 
Papvoan, Ky., March 25, 1864. 


HMaj.-Gen, N. B. Forrest, commanding Confederate 


orces 

I have this moment received yours of this instant, 
in which you demand an unconditional surrender of 
forces under my command. I can answer, that I 
have been placed here by my Government to defend 
the post. In this, as well as all other orders from 
my superior officers, I feel it my duty as an honor- 
able officer to obey, and must therefore respectfully 
decline surrendering, as for require. Very respect- 
fully, S. G. HICKS, Commanding Post. 

Two successive attacks upon the fort were 
now made by theenemy andrepulsed. They next 
occupied the houses, and fired from behind them 
and from the windows, but were steadily held 
back. At half-past eleven p.m. they retired. 
During the evening a steamboat on the marine 
ways was burned, and also some houses. On 
the next morning Gen. Forrest proposed an 
exchange for some prisoners in Col. Hicks’ 
hands, but the latter had no power to make 
the exchange. In the afternoon the enemy re- 
tired. Gen. Forrest reported that he held the 
town ten hours, and captured many stores and 
horses, burned sixty bales of cotton, one steam- 
boat, and took fifty prisoners. His loss at Union 
City and Paducah he stated at twenty-five 
killed and wounded, and the prisoners captured 
at five hundred. The loss of Col. Hicks was 
fourteen killed and forty-six wounded. <A large 
portion of the town was destroyed, partly by 
the guns fired from the fort upon the enemy, 
and partly by the enemy. 

On the 12th of April an attack was made on 
Fort Pillow by Gen. Forrest, with Gen. Chal- 
mers’ division of his forces, of which Gen. 
Forrest led Bell’s brigade, and Chalmers led 
McCulloch’s. Fort Pillow is situated about 
seventy miles above Memphis, on the Missis- 
sippi River. Its garrison at the time of the 
assault consisted of nineteen officers and five 
hundred and thirty-eight enlisted men, of whom 
two hundred and sixty-two were colored troops, 
comprising one battalion of the 6th United 
States heavy artillery, formerly the Ist Ala- 
bama artillery of colored troops, under the 
command of Major L. F. Booth; one section 
of the 2d United States light artillery (color-, 
ed), and one battalion of the 13th Tennessee 
cavalry (white), commanded by Major W. F. 
Bradford. Major Booth was the ranking offi- 
cer, and was in command of the fort. 

The troops which had served to garrison the 
fort were withdrawn in January, to accompany 
Gen. Sherman’s expedition to Meridian, and 
others had been sent from Memphis subse- 
quently to hold it. 

Just before sunrise in the morning, April 
12th, the pickets of the garrison were driven 
in. This was the first intimation which the 
force then had of an intention of the enemy to 
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attack the place. Fighting scon became gen- 
eral, and about nine o’clock Major Bradford 
succeeded to the command and withdrew all 
the forces within the fort. They had previ- 
ously occupied some intrenchments at some 
distance from the fort and further from the 
river. 

This fort was situated on a high bluff, which 
descended precipitately to the river’s edge, the 
ridge of the bluff on the river side being cover- 
ed with trees, bushes, and fallen timber. Ex- 
tending back from the river on either side of 
the fort was a ravine or hollow, the one be- 
low the fort containing several private stores 
and some dwellings, constituting what is called 
the town. At the mouth of that ravine and on 
the river bank were some "Government build- 
ings containing commissary stores. 

The ravine above the fort was known as Cold 
Bunk Ravine, the ridge being covered with 
trees and bushes; to the right or below, and a 
little to the front of the fort, was a level piece 
of ground, not quite so elevated as the fort it- 
self, on which had been erected some log huts 
or shanties, which were occupied by the white 
troops, and also used for hospital and other 
purposes. Within the fort tents had been 
erected, with board floors, for the use of the 
colored troops. There were six pieces of artil- 
lery in the fort, consisting of two 6-pounders, 
two 12-pounder howitzers, and two 10-pounder 
Parrotts. 

The rebels continued their attack, but up to 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon they had 
not gained any decisive success. The Federal 
troops, beth white and black, fought bravely, 
and were in good spirits. The gunboat No. 7— 
New Era, Capt. Marshall—took part in the con- 
flict, shelling the enemy as opportunity offered. 

Signals had been agreed upon by which the 
officers in the fort could indicate where the 
guns of the boat could be aimed most effectively. 
There being but one gunboat no permanent im- 
pression appears to have been produced upon 
the enemy, for as they were shelled out of one 
ravine they would make their appearance in 
the other. They would thus appear and retire 
as the gunboat moved from one point to another. 

About one o’clock the fire on both sides 
slackened somewhat, and the gunboat moved 
out in the river to cool and clean the guns, hay- 
ing fired 282 rounds of shell, sharpnel, and can- 
ister, which nearly exhausted the supply of 
ammunition. The rebels having thus far failed 
in their attack, resorted to their customary flags 
of truce. The first flag conveyed a demand 
from Gen. Forrest for the unconditional sur- 
render of the fort. To this Major Bradford 
replied, asking to be allowed an hour to consult 
with his officers and the officers of the gunboat. 

In a short time a second flag of truce ap- 
peared with a communication from Gen. Forrest. 
He would allow Major Bradford twenty minutes 
in which to move his troops out of the fort, and 
if it was not done in that time, an assault would 
be ordered. To this Major Bradford replied 
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that he would not surrender. Immediately 
after the second flag of truce retired, the rebels 
made a rush from the positions they had treach- 
erously gained, while the flags of truce were 
sent in, and obtained possession of the fort, 
raising the cry of no quarter. But little oppor- 
tunity was allowed for resistance. The Fed- 
eral troops, black and white, threw down their 
arms, and:sought to escape by running down 
the steep bluff near the fort, and secreting 
themselves behind trees and logs, in the bushes, 
and under the brush, some even jumping into 
the river, leaving only their heads above the 
water as they crouched down under the bank. 
The scenes which now followed became a 
subject of investigation by a Committee of Con- 
gress, who state in their report as follows: 


The rebels commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, 
sparing neither age nor sex, white or black, soldier 
or civilian. The officers and men seemed to vie with 
each other in the devilish work. Men, women, and 
even children, wherever found, were deliberately 
shot down, beaten, and hacked with sabres. Some 
of the children not more than ten years old, were 
forced to stand up and face their mothers while being 
shot. The sick and wounded were butchered with- 
out mercy, the rebels even entering the noes 
buildings, and dragging them out to be shot, or killing 
them as they lay there unable to offer the least resist- 
ance. All over the hillside the work of murder was 

ae. on. Numbers of our men were gathered 

gether in lines or Sraps and deliberately shot. 
Some were shot while in the river, while others on 
the bank were shot and their bodies kicked into the 
water, many of them still living, but unable to make 
any exertion to save themselves from drowning. 
Some of the rebels stood upon the top of the hill, or 
a short distance down its side, and called to our sol- 
diers to come up to them, and as they approached 
shot them down in cold blood; if their guns or pis- 
tols missed fire, forcing them to stand there until 
they were again : apa to fire. All around were 
heard cries of ‘‘No quarter, no quarter;”’ ‘‘ Kill the 
d—n niggers ;”’ “‘Shoot them down.”’ Allwho asked 
for mercy were answered by the most cruel taunts 
and sneers. Some were spared for a time only to be 
murdered under circumstances of greater cruelty. 
No cruelty which the most fiendish malignity could 
devise was omitted by these murderers. One white 
soldier, who was wounded in the leg so as to be un- 
able to walk, was made to stand up while his torment- 
ors shothim. Others who were wounded and unable 
to stand up were held up and again shot. One negro 
who had been ordered by a rebel officer to hold his 
horse was killed by him when he remonstrated. 
Another, a mere child, whom an officer had taken up 
behind him on his horse, was seen by Chalmers, who 
at once ordered the officer to put him down, and 
shoot him, which was done. The huts and tents in 
which many of the wounded had sought shelter were 
set on fire both that night and the next morning, 
while the wounded were still in them, those cae 
escaping who were able to get themselves out, or who 
could prevail on others less injured than themselves 
to help them out; and even some of them thus seek- 
ing to escape the flames were met by these ruffians 
and brutally shot down, or had their brains beaten 
out. One man was deliberately fastened down to the 
floor of a tent, face upwards, by means of nails driven 
through his clothing and into the boards under him 
so that he could not possibly escape, and then the 
tent set on fire. Another was nailed to the side of a 
building, outside of the fort, and then the building 
set on fire and burned. The charred remains of five 
or six bodies were afterwards found, all but one so 
much disfigured and consumed by the flames that 
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they could not be identified, and the identification of 
that one is not absolntely certain, although there can 
hardly be a doubt that it was the body of Lieut. 
Akerstrom, quartermaster of the 13th Virginia caval- 
ry, and a native Tennessean. Several witnesses who 
saw the remains, and who were personally acquainted 
with him while el ah at testified that it is their 
firm belief that it was his body that was thus treated. 
These deeds of murder and cruelty closed when night 
came on, only to be renewed the next morning, when 
the demons carefully sought among the dead lying 
about in all directions for any other wounded yet alive, 
and those they killed. Scores of the dead and wounded 
were found there the day of the massacre by the men 
from some of our gunboats, who were permitted to 

o on shore and collect the wounded and bury the 
toad: The rebels themselves had made a pretence 
of burying a great many of their victims, but they 
had merely thrown them, without the least regard to 
care or decency, into the trenches and ditches about 
the fort, or the little hollows and ravines on the 
hillside, covering them: but partially with earth. 
Portions of heads and faces, hands and feet, were 
found protruding through the earth in every direc- 
tion even when your committee visited the spot 
two weeks afterward, although parties of men had 
been sent on shore from time to time to bury the 
bodies unburied, and re-bury the others, and were 
even then engaged in the same work. We found 
evidences of this murder and cruelty still most pain- 
ful. We saw bodies still unburied, at some distance 
from the fort, of some sick men, who had been flee- 
ing from the hospital, and beaten down and brutally 
murdered, and their bodies left where they had fallen. 
We could still see the faces, and hands, and feet of 
men, white and black, Eroenting out of the ground, 
whose graves had not been reached bythose engaged in 
reinterring the victims of the massacre; and although 
a great deal of rain had fallen within the preceding two 
weeks, the ground, more especially on the side at the 
foot of the bluff where the most of the murders had 
been committed, was still discolored by the blood 
of our brave but unfortunate men, and the logs and 
trees showed but too pad the evidences of the 
atrocities perpetrated there. Many other instances 
of equally atrocious cruelty might be enumerated, but 
zone committee feel compelled to refrain from giving 

ere more of the heart-sickening details, and refer to 
the statements contained in the voluminous testi- 
mony herewith submitted. Those statements were 
obtained by them from ‘eye-witnesses and sufferers. 
Many of them, as they were examined by your com- 
mittee, were lying upon beds of pain and suffering; 
some so feeble that their lips could with difficulty 
frame the words by which they endeavored to con- 
vey some idea of the cruelty which had been inflicted 
on them, and which they had seen inflicted on others. 
In reference to the fate of Major Bradford, who 
was in command of the fort when it was cap- 
tured, and who had, up to that time, received no 
injury, there seems to be no doubt. The general un- 
derstanding everywhere seemed to be that he had 
been tea murdered the day after he was taken 
prisoner. How many of our troops thus fell victims 
to the malignity and barbarity of Forrest and his 
followers cannot yet be definitely ascertained. Two 
officers belonging to the garrison were absent at the 
time of the capture andmassacre. Of the remaining 
officers but two are known to be living, and they are 
wounded, and now in the hospital at Mound City. 
One of them (Capt. Porter) may even now be dead, 
as the surgeons, when ead committee were there, 
expressed no hope of his recovery. Of the men, 
from three hundred to four hundred are known to 
have been killed at Fort Pillow, of whom at least 
three hundred were murdered in cold blood, after the 
fort was in possession of the rebels, and our men 
had thrown down their arms and ceased to offer re 
sistance. Of the survivors, except the wounded in 
the hospital at Mound City, and the few who suc- 
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ceeded in making their escape unhurt, nothing defi- 
nite is known, and it is to be feared that many have 
been murdered after being taken away from the fort. 
When your committee arrived at Memphis, Tennes- 
see, they found and examined a man (Mr. McLogan) 
who had been conscripted by some of Forrest's 
forces, but who, with other conscripts, had succeeded 
in making his escape. He testifies that while two 
companies of rebel troops, with Major Bradford and 
many other prisoners, were on their march from 
Brownsville and Jackson, Tennessee, Major Bradford 
was taken by five rebels, one an officer, led about 
fifty yards from the line of march, and deliberatel 

murdered in view of all those assembled. He fel 

killed instantly by three musket balls, and while ask- 
ing that his life might be spared, as he had fought 
them manfully, and was deserving of a better fate. 
The motive for the murder of Major Bradford seems 
to have been the simple fact that, although a native 
of the South, he remained loyal to his Government. 


On the other side is the following statement 
by Lieut.-Gen. 8. D. Lee, who was in command 
of the Confederate department. It is part of 
a letter on the subject, dated June 28th: 


As commanding officer of this department, I desire 
to make the following statement concerning the cap- 
ture of Fort Pillow—a statement supported in a great 
measure by the evidence of one of your own oflicers 
captured at that place. The version given by you 
and your Government is untrue, and not sustained 
by the facts to the extent that you indicate. The 
garrison was summoned in the usual manner, and its 
commanding officer assumed the responsibility of 
refusing to surrender, after having been informed by 
Gen. Forrest of his ability to take the fort, and of 
his fears as to what the result would be in case the 
demand was not complied with. The assault was 
made under a heavy fire and with considerable loss 
to the attacking party. Your colors were never low- 
ered and your garrison never surrendered, but retreat- 
ed under cover of a gunboat, with arms in their hands 
and constantly using them. This was true particu- 
larly of your colored troops, who had been firmly 
convinced by your teachings of the certainty of 
slaughter in case of capture. Even under these cir- 
cumstances many of your men—white and black— 
were taken prisoners. I respectfully refer you to 
history for numerous cases of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter after successful assault, even under less aggra- 
vated circumstances. It is generally conceded by 
all military precedent that where the issue had been 
fairly presented and the ability displayed, fearful re- 
sults are expected to follow a refusal to surrender. 
The case under consideration is almost an extreme 
one. You had a servile race armed against their 
masters, and in a country which had been desolated 
by almost unprecedented outrages. 

T assert that our officers, with all the circumstances 
against them, endeavored to prevent the effusion of 
blood; and as an evidence of this, I refer you to the 
fact that both white and colored prisoners were 
taken, and are nowin our hands. As regards the 
battle of Tishimingo Creek, the statements.of your 
negro witnesses are not to be relied on. In their 
panic they acted as might have been expected from 
their previous impressions. I do not think many of 
them were killed—they are yet wandering over the 
country, attempting to return to their masters. With 
reference to the status of those captured at Tishimin- 
go Creek and Fort Pillow, I will state that, unless 
otherwise ordered by my government, they will not 
be regarded as prisoners of war, but will be retained 
and humanely treated, subject to such future instruc- 
tions as may be indicated. 

Your letter contains many implied threats; these, 
of course, you can make, and you are fully entitled 
to any satisfaction that you may feel from having 
made them. 

It is my intention, and that also of my subordinate 
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‘officers, to conduct this war upon civilized principles, 


provided you permit us to do so; and I take this ocea- 
sion to state that we will not shirk from any respon- 
sibility that your actions may force upon us. We 
are engaged in a ements for the protection of our 
homes and firesides, for the maintenance of our 
national existence and liberty; we have counted the 
cost, and are prepared to go to any extremes; and 
though it is far from our wish to fight under a black 
flag, still, if you drive us to it, we will accept the 
issue. Your troops virtually fought under it at the 
battle of Tishimingo Creek, and the prisoners taken 
there state that they went into battle under the im- 
pression that they would receive no quarter, and, I 
suppose, with the determination to give none, 

will further remark, that if it is raised, so far as 
your soldiers are concerned, there can be no distine- 
tion, for the unfortunate people whom you pretend to 
be aiding are not considered entirely responsible for 
their acts, influenced, as they are, by the superior 
intellect of their white brothers. I enclose for your 
consideration certain papers touching the Fort Pillow 
affair, which were procured from the writer after the 
exaggerated statements of your press were seen. 

Iam, general, yours, respectfully, 
8. D. LEE, Lieutenant-General. 


The report of the enemy stated that Gens. 
Forrest and Chalmers “both entered the fort 
from opposite sides, simultaneously, and an in- 
discriminate slaughter followed. One hundred 
prisoners were taken and the balance slain. 
The fort ran with blood. Many jumped into 
the river and were drowned, or shot in the 
water. Over $100,000 worth of stores were 
taken, and six guns captured. The Confeder- 
ate loss was seventy-five. Lieut.-Col. Reed, of 
the 5th Mississippi, was mortally wounded.” 

A party of the enemy on the capture of Fort 
Pillow made an advance against Columbus, 
Gen. Buford being in command of their force. 

On the 18th he sent the following summons 
to the commander of the fort: 


HeEApQuarters CoNFEDERATE States Army, 
Berore Cotumsts, Ky., April 13, 1564 
To the Commander of the United States forces, Col- 
umbus, Ky ¢ ! 
Fully capable of taking Columbus and its garrison 
by force, I desire to avoid shedding blood. I there- 
fore demand the unconditional surrender of the 
forces under your command. Should you surren- 
der, the negroes now in arms will be returned to 
their masters. Should I be compelled to take the 
place by force, no quarters will be shown negro 
troops whatever; white troops will be treated as 
prisoners of war. Iam, sir, yours, 
r A. BUFORD, Brig.-Gen. 


This demand was refused, and Gen. Buford 
retired without making an attack. At the 
same time an excitement arose at Paducah, un- 
der apprehension of another attack of the en- 
emy. The entire forces, however, retired to Bol- 
ivar, Trenton, and Grand Junction. For farther 
military operations in this part of the country, 
see KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, MIssIssIPPt. 

Some active operations took place in North 
Carolina. The important ports on the sounds, 
as Newbern, Washington, Plymouth, &c., had 
been held since their capture by the forces un- 
der Gen. Burnside. On the 1st of February, a 
force of the enemy under Gen. Picket, con- 
sisting of Gen. Hoke’s brigade, with a part of 
Gens. Corse’s and Clingman’s, made an assault 
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on the Federal outpost at Bachelor’s Creek, 
eight miles from Newbern, and captured it 
with seventy-five prisoners. They then ad- 
vanced toward Newbern, where an attack was 
greatly feared. Before daylight on the next 
morning a party in barges captured the gun- 
boat Underwriter, with her officers and a por- 
tion of her crew. The steamer was aground, 
but so lay as to cover a portion of the fortifi- 
- eations between Fort Anderson and Fort Ste- 
vens, at Newbern. Gen. Picket thus reported 
his expedition: 
le er? 
74 ie Ta Bee scistiaion within a mile and a half 
of Newbern, with Hoke’s brigade, and a part of 
Corse’s and Clingman’s, and some artillery; met the 
enemy in force at Batchelor’s Creek, killed and 
wounded about one hundred in all, captured thir- 
teen officers and two hundred and eighty prisoners, 
fourteen negroes, two rifled pieces and caissons, 
three hundred stand of small arms, four ambulan- 
ces, three wagons, fifty-five animals, a quantity of 
clothing, camp, and garrison equipage, and two 
fiags. Commander Wood, Confederate States navy, 
captured and destroyed the United States gunboat 
Underwriter. Our loss thirty-five killed and wound- 
ed. Y G. E. PICKET, 
Major-General Commanding. 

The next movement of importance made by 
the enemy was the capture of Plymouth. This 
town is on the south bank of the Roanoke 
River, about eight miles from its mouth. The 
river flows in an easterly direction into Albe- 
marle Sound. The town originally contained 
about one thousand inhabitants, but was burn- 
ed by the Union fleet two years previously. It 
had been held for some time as a key to the 
river, and had been strongly fortified. A 
breastwork with strong forts at different points 
along the line, had been constructed. Another 
strong work, called Fort Gray, had also been 
constructed about a mile further up the river, 
opposite which a triple row of piles had been 
driven, to which torpedoes were attached, to 
serve as a protection to the fleet below. The 
enemy had a powerful iron-clad ram in the 
river above. Still further up there was another 
row of piles with torpedoes, near which a pick- 
et boat was stationed to watch the iron-clad. 
The Federal gunboats Southfield and Miami 
were anchored in the river opposite the town. 
The garrison of the town was about twenty- 
four hundred men, under command of Gen. 
Wessels. They composed the 85th New York 
infantry regiment, 101st Pennsylvania infantry 
regiment, 103d Pennsylvania infantry regi- 
ment, 16th Connecticut infantry regiment, two 
companies of the Massachusetts heavy artil- 
lery, two companies of the 2d North Carolina 
volunteers, two companies of the 12th New 
York cavalry. 

The approach of the enemy was unknown, 
until they began to appear about 3 p. m., April 
17th, in the rear of the town, driving in the 
Union pickets. A brisk artillery fire was soon 
opened upon Fort Gray, which continued with 
some vigor until near midnight. Aboutdaylight 
ou the next morning the contest was renewed, 
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and two charges were made during the fore- 
noon, which were repulsed. In the afternoon, 
two guns of the enemy were captured by a 
sortie from the fort. The gunboats then took 
& position, one above and the other below the 
town, and the contest continued fiercely until 
night, when it ceased without any advantage 
to the enemy. Early the next morning the 
picket boat up the river reported that the iron- 
clad had passed down. The gunboats wero 
immediately lashed together, to make a joint 
resistance to the iron-clad. This had scarcely 
been done when she appeared within a hun- 
dred.yards. As they approached each other, 
the gunboats fired without effect. The ram 
first struck the Miami, and gliding off struck 
the Southfield on her left side, crushing in six 
or eight feet square. The Miami now fired a 
shell at the iron-clad, which rebounded and 
killed her captain, Flusser, and wounded eight 
persons. Becoming separated from the South- 
field, the Miami was swung round by the cur- 
rent, and unable for a time to render further 
assistance. The Southfield was now rapidly 
sinking, and her crew took to the boats and 
fled. The Miami, after her loss, withdrew. 
The iron-clad, called the Albemarle, under 
command of J. W. Coke, came down to the 
mouth of the xiver, outside of which were 
four gunboats. Her position in the river cut 
off all hopes of sending reénforcements to Gen, 
Wessels, and he surrendered to Brig.-Gen. Hoke 
on the next day. This surrender was thus an- 
nounced by Gen. Peck, in command of the de- 
partment: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY AND District or 

Norru Caroumna, Newsern, N. C., April 21, 1864. i 
General Orders No. 66: c 

With feelings of the deepest sorrow the command- 
ing general announces the fall of Plymouth, N.C., 
and the capture of its gallant commander, i ae 
H. W. Wessels, and his command. This result, how- 
ever, did not obtain until after the most gallant and 
determined resistance had been made. Five times 
the enemy stormed the lines of the general, and as 
many times were they repulsed with great slaughter; 
and but for the powerful assistance of the rebel iron- 
clad ram, and the floating sharpshooter battery, the 
Cotton Plant, Plymouth would still have been in our 
hands. For their noble defence the gallant Gen. 
Wessels and his braye band have, and deserve the 
warmest thinks of the whole country, while all will 
sympathize with them in their misfortune. 

To the officers and men of the navy the command. 
ing general tenders his thanks for their hearty codp- 
eration with the army, and the bravery, determina- 
tion, and courage that marked their part of the 
unequal contest. With sorrow he records the death 
of the noble sailor and gallant patriot, Lieut.-Com. 
C. W. Flusser, U. S. Navy, who in the heat of battle 
fell dead on the deck of his ship, with the lanyard 
of his gun in his hand, 

The commanding general believes that these mis- 
fortunes will tend, not to discourage, but to nerve 
the army of North Carolina to equal deeds of brave- 

and gallantry hereafter. 

Until further orders, the headquarters of the sub- 
district of the Albemarle will be at Roanoke Island. 
The command devolves upon Col. D. W. Wardrop, 
of the 99th New York infantry. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. JOHN G, PECK, 

_J. A, Jupson, Ass’t Adj’t-Gen. 
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Gen. Hoke thus reported his capture of the 
position : 
To Gen. Braxton 


Ihave stormed ahd eacHled this place, capturi 
one brigadier, sixteen hundred men, stores, an 


twen' ve pieces of artillery. 
i. = RF. HOKE, Brig.-Gen. 


Only two places on the main land were now 
held by the Federal forces. These were Wash- 
ington, on the Tar River, and Newbern, at the 
mouth of the Neuse. Washington was evac- 
uated in the latter part of April, and burned. 
The following order of Gen. Palmer was issued 
for the purpose of detecting the incendiaries: 

Heapgvarrers District oF N. C., } 
: NEwBErs, N.C., May 3, 1864 j 
General Orders No. 5. 

While the troops of this command may exult and 
take just pride in their peg f victories over the en- 
emy, yet a portion of them 
been guilty of an outrage against humanity which 
brings the blush of shame to the cheek of every true 
man and soldier. 

1t is well known that, during the late evacuation 
of Washington, North Carolina, that town was fired, 
and nearly, if not entirely, consumed, thus wantonly 
rendering houseless and homeless hundreds of poor 
women and children (many of them the families of 
soldiers in our own army), and destroying the last 
vestige of the once happy homes of those men who 
have now given up all to serve their country in the 
hour of peril. And this was done by men in the 
mnilitary service of the United States. 

It is also well known that the army vandals did 
not even respect the charitable institutions, but, 
bursting open the doors of the Masonic and Odd 
Fellows’ Lodges, pillaged them both, and hawked 
about the streets the regalia and jewels. And this, 
.00, by United States troops. It is well known, too, 
that both public and private stores were entered and 
plundered, and that devastation and destruction 
ruled the hour. 

The commanding general had, until this time, be- 
lieved it impossible that any troops in his command 
could have committed so disgraceful an act as this, 
which now blackens the fame of the army of North 
Carolina. He finds, however, that he was sadly mis- 
taken; and that the ranks are di d by men who 
are not soldiers, but thieves and scoundrels, dead to 
all sense of honor and humanity, for whom no pun- 
ishment can be too severe. 

The commanding general is well aware what troops 
were in the town of Washington when the flames 
first aphoered: He knows what troops last left the 

e knows that in the ranks of only two of 
regiments in the district of North Carolina the 
culprits now stand. To save the reputation of the 
command, it is hoped that the guilty parties may be 
ferreted out by the officers who were in Washington 
at the time of these occurrences, 

This order will be read at the head of every regi- 
ment and detachment in this command, at dress 

arade, on the day succeeding its receipt, and at the 
fread of the 17th Massachusetts volunteers, and the 
15th Connecticut volunteers, at dress parade, every 
day for ten consecutive days, or until the guilty par- 
ties are found. . 
By command of Brig.-Gen. I. N. PALMER. 
J. A. Junson, Ass’t Adj’t-Gen. 


Subsequently the iron-clad Albemarle was 
destroyed by Lieut. Cushing, of the navy (see 
Navat Operations), and Plymouth recaptured. 

Some military expeditions from Newbern into 
the State, were made during the year. (See 
Norra Carorra.) 

you.1v.—5 <A 


Prrmourn, N. C., April 20, 1864. 


ave, within a few days, - 
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In Virginia, a few desultory operations took 
place previous to the commencement of the 
great campaign of the year. On the 3d of 
January a supply train, consisting of two hun- 
dred animals, was captured by the enemy on its 
return from Petersburg, in West Virginia, to 
New Creek. A few of the men and animals 
escaped. The enemy, being in considerable 
force, now made several demonstrations for the 
purpose of reaching the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, but were unsuccessful. On January 
28th, a train from New Creek to Petersburg, 
laden with commissary stores for the garrison 
at the latter place, was attacked three miles 
south of Williamsport, and, after a sharp con- 
test, captured by the enemy. The losses in 
this region in horses, wagons, stores, &c., to 
February Ist, was estimated at two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

The headquarters of Gen. Meade, in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, was near 
Culpepper Court House. This position was oc- 
cupied by that army, from December, 1863, until 
May, 1864. The army of Gen. Lee, on the south 
side of the Rapidan, confronted it. A few recon- 
noissances were made, but without important 
results. A cavalry expedition into the neighbor- 
hood of Richmond was the most active movement 
at this period of the year. It commenced with 
the advance of the 8th corps, under Gen. Sedg- 
wick, from Madison Court House, on Feb- 
ruary 27th. <A division under Gen. Birney fol- 
lowed on the next day. Madison Court House 
was occupied by a brigade of infantry, with a 
small force of cavalry, but the main force was 
encamped along the heights of Robertson’s 
River. From this position pickets were sent 
out to the right and left. Gen. Birney’s force 
occupied James City, a small village west of 
Culpepper. Meanwhile a cavalry force under 
Gen. Custer pushed forward by way of Madi- 
son Court House, in the direction of Charlottes- 
ville, the junction of the Alexandria with the 
Lynchburg railroad. About the same time, in 
the afternoon of the 28th, Gen. Kilpatrick, 
with his division of cavalry, and a portion of 
Gens. Merritt’s and Gregg’s divisions, with a 
light battery of six. guns, being nearly eight 
thousand men, left Stevensburg for the lower 
fords of the Rapidan, intending to make a dash 
upon Richmond. This force crossed at Ger- 
mania and Ely’s Fords, distant about sixty miles 
from Richmond. The command encamped on 
that night eight miles south of the Rapidan. 

The headquarters of Gen. Lee were at Orange 
Court House, and the movements of the in- 
fantry with the command of Gen. Custer, tow- 
ard Charlottesville, threatened to turn his 
left, and thus serve as a diversion in favor of 
the advance of Gen. Kilpatrick. Early on the 
morning of the 28th (Monday), Gen. Custer 
pushed forward across the Rapidan, and pass- 
ing through Stannardsville arrived within four 
miles of Charlottesville. Here a body of cay- 
alry under Col. Caskie were encountered. 
Six caissons, some camp equipage, and a few 
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prisoners were captured, when the enemy 
rallied in force, and Gen. Custer fell back 
toward Ravenna River. Finding that the 
force of the enemy was considerable, the 
original intention of destroying the railway 
pridge and stores at Charlottesville was aban- 
Joned, and after burning three mills and a sad- 
dle factory the Ravenna was crossed, and the 
bridge burned. It now began to rain and 
freeze, and the night became exceedingly dark. 
Gen. Steadman’s brigade being in- advance, 
reached Madison Court House soon after day- 
light in the morning. Gen. Custer, however, 
was delayed by the difficulty of crossing 
streams with his artillery in the extreme dark- 
ness. Thus the enemy intercepted him near 
Stannardsville. By means of his artillery Gen. 
Custer held them in check until he could fall 
back upon a by-road, and thus avoid them. 
Madison Court House was reached at dusk on 
the 29th, with a number of horses and prison- 
ers captured, and without the-loss of a man. 

In the meanwhile Gen. Kilpatrick resumed 
his advance on the next morning, to Frederick’s 
Hall, on the Virginia Central Railroad. Here 
the track was torn up for some distance, and 
several officers of the enemy captured, and the 
carriages of several pieces of artillery destroyed. 
Col. Dahlgren was here detached with a por- 
tion of the force, and moved toward the James 
River Canal, and Gen. Kilpatrick advanced tow- 
ard Ashland, on ‘the railroad, twenty miles 
above Richmond. Here he rested on Monday 
night,.and tore up a portion of the railroad 
track. Early the next morning he moved tow- 
ards Richmond, on the Brooks’ turnpike, and 
reached within six miles of that city. There 
he was met by a portion of the engineer troops 
and a few sections of light artillery, by which 
his advance was checked. A contest with artil- 
lery ensued for two hours, when’ Gen. Kil- 
patrick withdrew in the direction of Mechanics- 
ville, burning the trestle work of the railroad 
accross the Chickahominy on his route. 

The detachment under Col. Dahlgren pene- 
trated as far as the farm of James A. Seddon, 
Confederate Secretary of War, and-burned his 
barn and stables, and the flour and saw mills 
in the vicinity. On the canal a number of 
freight and other boats were destroyed, and a 
lock cut. A large number of horses were also 
seized. The ignorance or evil intention of their 
negro guide had misled the command, so that 
it was unable to join Gen. Kilpatrick at Ash- 
land, and aid in the attack on Richmond, where 
it was supposed the enemy had few troops. It 
was afternoon, however, before he reached the 
vicinity of Richmond, advancing by the West- 
ham or river road. As he approached nearer 
he was confronted on every road by superior 
numbers, and obliged to fall back. 

He then attempted to reach the Peninsula 
through King’s and Queen’s county, where he 
encountered on the next day the 9th Virginia, 
Lieut.-Col. Pollard, and a sharp skirmish en- 
sued, Col. Dahlgren was killed, and about 


sixty of hismen captured. The remainder of the 
command, and the force of Gen. Kilpatrick, 
who had been obliged to move during the 
night by the pressure of the enemy, met: a cay- 
alry force sent out by Gen. Butler, from 
Williamsburg, near Tunstell’s station on the 
York River railroad, and retired down the 
Peninsula. Their loss was about one hundrec 
and fifty men killed and wounded, besides Col. 
Dahlgren. A number of prisoners were cap- 
tured. The newspaper press at Richmond sub- 
sepently published the following address and 
orders, and asserted that they were found in 
the pocket of Col. Dahlgren. His connection 
with them has been denied, in the most positive 
manner, by the friends of Col. Dahlgren : 
HEADQUAR'’ Turep Drvision. 
CavaLry Corps, 1864, 

Officers and Men—Y 0u have been selected from bri- 
gades and regiments as a picked command to attempt 
a desperate, undertaking—an undertaking which, if 
successful, will write your names on the hearts of 
your countrymen in letters that can never be erased, 
and which will cause the prayers of our fellow 
soldiers now confined in loathsome prisons to follow 
you and yours wherever you may go. We hope to 
release the prisoners from Belle Isle first, and, having 
seen them fairly started, we will cross the James 
River into Richmond, destroy the bridges after us, 
and, reer | the released prisoners to destroy and 
burn the hateful city, will not allow the rebel leader 
Davis and his traitorous crew to escape. The pris- 
ners must render great assistance, as you cannot leave 
your ranks too far, or become too much scattered, or 

ou will be lost. Do not allow any personal gain to 
ead you off, which would only bring you to an igno- 
minious death at the hands of citizens. Keep well 
together and obey orders strictly, and all will be 
welt; but on no account scatter too far, for in union 
there is strength. With strict obedience to orders 


and fearlessness in their execution you will be sure % 
to succeed. We will join the main force on the | 


other side of the city, or perhaps meet them inside. 
Many of you may fall; but if there is any man here 
not willing to sacrifice his life in such a great and 
glorious undertaking, or who does not feel capable 
of meeting the enemy in such a desperate fight as 
will follow, let him step out, and he may go hence to 
the arms of his sweetheart, and read of the braves 
who swept through the city of Richmond. We want 
no man who cannot feel sure of success in such a 
holy cause. We will have a desperate fight; but 
stand up to it when it does come, and all will he well. 
Ask the blessing of the Almighty, and do not fear the 
enemy. 
U. DAHLGREN, Colonel Commanding. 


SPECIAL ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

Guides and pioneers, with oakum, turpentine, and 
torpedoes, signal officer, quartermasters, commis- 
saries, scouts and pickets, and men in rebel uniforms 
—these will remain on the north bank and move 
down with the force on the south bank, not get ahead 
of them, and if the communication can be kept up 
without giving an alarm, it must be done; but every 
thing depends upon a surprise, and no one must be 
allowed to pass ahead of the column. Information 
must be gathered in regard to the crossings of the 
river, so that, should we be repulsed on the south 
side, we wlll know where to recross at the nearest 

oint. : 

All mills must be burned and the canal destroyed, 
and also every thing which can be used by the rebels 
must be destroyed, including the boats on the river. 
Should a ferry boat be seized which can be worked, 
have it moved down. Keep the force on the south 
side posted of any important movement of the enemy 
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and in case of danger, some of the scouts must swim 
the river and bring us information. As we approach 
the city the party must take great care that they do 
not get ahead of the other party on the south side, 
and must conceal themselves and watch our moye- 
ments. We will try and secure the bridge to the 
city, one mile below Belle Isle, and release the pris- 
oners at the same time. If we don’t succeed they 
must then dash down, and we will try to carry the 
bridge by storm. When necessary the men must be 
filed through the woods and along the river bank. 
The bridge once secured and the prisoners loose and 
over the river, the bridges will be burned and the 
city destroyed. 

e men must be kept together and well in hand, 
‘and once in the city, it must be destroyed and Jeff. 
Davis and his Cabinet killed. Pioneers will go along 
with combustible material. The officer must use his 
discretion about the time of assisting us. Horses 
and cattle which we do not need immediately must be 
shot, rather than left. 

Every thing on the canal and elsewhere, of service 
to the rebels, must be destroyed. 

As Gen. Custer may follow me, be careful not to 
give a false alarm. e signal officer must be pre- 
pared to commanicate at — 4 rockets, and in 
other things pertaining to his department. The 
Quartermasters and Commissaries must be on the 
lookout for their departments, and see that there are 
no delays on their accoynt. The engineer officer 
will follow and survey the road as we pass over it, 
&c. The pioneers must be prepared to construct a 
bridge or destroy one. They must have plenty of 
oakum and turpentine for burning, whic ill be 
soaked and rolled into balls and be given to the men 
to burn when we get into the city. Torpedoes will only 
be used by the pioneers for burning the main bridges, 
&c. They must be prepared to destroy the railroads. 

Men will branch off to the right with a few pioneers 
and destroy the bridges and railroads south of Rich- 
mond, and then join us at the city. They must be 
well prepared with torpedoes, &c. 

The line of Falling Creek is probably the best to 
march along, or, as they approach the city, Good’s 
Creek, so that no reénforcements can come up on any 
cars. 

No one must be allowed to pass ahead, for fear of 
communicating news. 

Rejoin the command with all haste, and if cut off, 
cross the river above Richmond and rejoin us. Men 
will stop at Bellona Arsenal and totally destroy it 
and every thing else but hospitals; then follow on and 
rejoin the command at Richmond with all haste, and, 
if cut off, cross the river and rejoin us. As Gen. 
Custer may follew me, be careful and not give a false 


On the approach of Gen. Kilpatrick Rich- 
mond was in a defenceless condition. The 
Departments of the Government were closed 
and the clerks armed for defence. Men were 
collected from every quarter toopposehim. At 
the same time great consternation prevailed. 

On the 29th of February an act of Congress 
to revive the grade of Lieutenant-General was 
approved by President Lincoln. He immedi- 
ately sent the nomination of Maj.-Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant to the Senate for confirmation. On 
March 8d this nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate. Gen. Grant was then in command 
of the army in Tennessee. He at once left 
his Department for Washington, and visited the 
President on March 9th. On presenting to 
him the commission as Lieutenant-General, in 
the presence of the Cabinet, Gen. Halleck, Gen. 
Rawlins, and Col, Comstock, of Gen. Grant’s 
staff, the son of Gen. Grant, Mr. Lovejoy, of 
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« 
the House of Representatives, and others, the 
President rose and said: 


Gen. Grant: The nation’s appreciation of what 
you have done, and its reliance upon you for what 
remains to do, in the existing great struggle, are 
now mae with this commission, constitutin 

ou Lieutenant-General in the Army of the Unite 

tates. With this high honor devolves upon you, 
also, a corresponding responsibility. As the country 
herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sustain yon. 
I scarcely need to add that with what I here speak for 
the nation, goes my own hearty personal concurrence. 


To which Gen. Grant replied: 


Mr. Presment: I accept this commission with 
gratitude for the high honor conferred. 

With the aid of the noble armies that have fought 
on so many fields for our common country, it will be 
my earnest endeavor not to disappoint your expec- 
tations. 

I feel the full weight of the responsibilities now 
devolving on me, and I know that if they are met, 
it will be due to those armies, and, above, all to the 
favor of that Providence which leads both nations 
and men. 


On the 11th of March Gen. Grant returned 
to Nashville, Tennessee. On the 12th, the fol- 
lowing order was issued at Washington: 


War DepartMent, ApsuTant GENERAL'S OFFICE, ' 


WasxHrneton, March 12. 
General. Orders No. 98. 

The President of the United States orders as fol- 
lows: 1. Maj-Gen. Halleck is, at his own request, 
relieved from duty as General-in-Chief of the Army, 
and Lieut.-Gen. U. S. Grant assigned to the command 
of the Armies of the United States. The headquar- 
ters of the army will be in Washington and also with 
Lieut.-Gen. Grant in the field. 

2. Maj.-Gen. Halleck is assigned to duty in Wash- 
ington as Chief-of-Staff of the Army, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the Lieutenant- 
General commanding. His orders will be obeyed 
and respected accordingly. 

3. Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman is assigned to the 
command of the military division of the Mississippi, 
composed of the Department of the Ohio, the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee, and the Arkansas. 

4, Maj.-Gen. J. B. McPherson is assigned to the 
command of the Department and Army of the Ten- 
nessee. 

5. In ree Maj.-Gen. Halleck from duty as Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, the President desires to express his 
approbation and thanks for the zealous manner in 
which the arduous and responsible duties of that 
position have been performed. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


On the17th, Gen. Grant issued the following 


order : 
HEADQUARTERS Armies oF UNITED STATES, } 
NaAsuvitie, March 17, 1864. 4 
General Orders No. 1. 
In pursuance of the following order of the Presi- 
dent— 
Executive MANSION, 
Wasutneton, D. C., March 10, 1864. ; 
- Under the authority of the act of Congress to 
revive the grade of Lieutenant-General of the United 
States Army, approved February 29th, 1864, Lieut- 
Gen. U. S. Grant, U. S. A., is appointed to the com- 
mand of the Armies of the United States. 
(Signed) A. LINCOLN, 
I assume command of the Armies of the United 
States. My headquarters will be in the field, and 
until further orders will be with the Army of the 
Potomac. There will be an officers’ headquarters in 
Washington, to which all official communications 
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will be sent, except those from the army where head- 
quarters are at the date of this address. 
(Signed) U.S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. U.S. A. 


On the 19th Gen. Grant left Nashville for 
Washington, and proceeded thence to the Army 
of the Potomac. On the 24th the following 
order was issued by Gen Meade, in command 
of the Army of the Potomac: 


Hrapquarrers ArMy OF THE PoTOMAG, 
Thursday, March 24, 1864, 
General Orders No. 10. 


The following order has been received from the 
War Department: 


War Department, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, March 23, 1864, f 
General Orders No, 15. 

By direction of the President of the United States 
the number of army corps comprising the army of the 
Potomac will be reduced to three, viz., the 2d, 5th, 
and 6th corps; and the troops of the other two corps 
viz., the 1st and 3d, will be temporarily reorganize 
and distributed among the 2d, 5th and 6th by the 
commanding general, who will determine what exist- 
ing organizations will retain their-corps badges and 
other distinctive marks. The staff and officers of the 2d 
corps, which are temporarily broken up, will be 
assigned to vacancies in the other corps, so far as 
such vacancies may exist, Those for whom there are 
no vacancies will cease to be considered as officers of 
the general staff of army corps. 

2. Maj.-Gen. G. K. Warren is assigned by the Pres- 
ident to the command of the 5th corps. 

3. The following general officers are detached from 
the Army of the Potomac, and will report for orders 
to the Adjutant General of the army, viz.: Maj.-Gen. 
George Sykes, U.S. V.; Maj.-Gen. W. H. French, U. 
S. V.; Maj.-Gen. John Newton, U.S. V.; Brig.-Gen. 
J.R. Kenly, U.S. V.; Brig.-Gen. F. Spinola, U.S. V., 
and Brig.-Gen. Solomon Meredith, U.S. VY. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D, TOWNSEND, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


The following arrangements are made to carry 
out the provisions of the foregoing order: 

The 2d, 5th, and 6th army corps will each be con- 
solidated into two divisions. The Istand 2d divis- 
ions of the 3d corps are transferred to the 2d corps, 
preserving their badges and distinctive marks. The 
3d division of the 3d corps is transferred permanently 
to the 6th corps. The three divisions now forming 
the 1st corps are transferred to the 5th corps, preserv- 
ing their badges and distinctive marks,and on forming 
the 5th corps they will be consolidated into two 
divisions. 

The commanders of divisions transferred to the 
2d, 5th, and 6th corps will at once report to the com- 
manders of those corps for instructions. Brig.-Gen. J. 
B.Carr will report to Maj.-Gen. Hancock,commanding 
2d corps, and Brig.-Gen. H. Prince to Maj.-Gen. Sedg- 
wick, commanding 6theorps. The chief of artiller 
will assign eight batteries each to the 2d, 5th, and 6t 
corps; the batteries to be taken from those now with 
the corps and with the Ist and 8d corps. The bat- 
teries with the several corps in excess of the above 
allowance will join the artillery reserve. 

The consolidation of divisions called for in this 
order will be made by the corps commanders con- 
cerned, who are authorized to rearrange the bri- 
gades of their respective commands in such manner as 
they may think best for the service. The reassign- 
ment of officers of the staff departments consequent 
upon the reorganization of the army, will be made 
upon the nomination of chiefs of the staff depart- 
ments at these headquarters. 

Special instructions will be given hereafter with re- 
spect to staff officers of the 2d corps, temporarily 
broken up. 

The Major-General Commanding avails himself 
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of the occasion to say that, in view of the reduced 
strength of nearly all the regiments serving in this 
army, the temporary reduction of the army corps to 
three is a measure imperatively demanded by the 
best interests of the service, and that the reasons fo1 
attaching the 1st and 3d corps for the time being te 
other corps, were in no respect founded on any sup- 
posed inferiority of those corps to the other corps of 
the army. All the corps have equally proved their 
valor in many fields, and all have equal claims to the 
confidence of the Government and the country. The 
1st and 3d corps will retain their badges and dis- 
tinctive marks, and the Major-General Commanding 
indulges the hope that the ranks of the army will be 
filled at an early day, so that those corps can again 


be reorganized. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. MEADE. 


S. Wiixrams, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 

A concentration of troops was now com- 
menced in preparation for a campaign against 
Richmond,in Virginia, by the Army of the Poto- 
mac, under Gen. Meade, and a campaign against 
Atlanta, in Georgia, by the Army of Tennessee, 
under Gen. Sherman. Gen. Grant continued to 
be present with the Army of the Potomac daring 
the year. Gen. Meade was as truly the com- 
mander of that army as Gen. W. T. Sherman 
of the army operating in Georgia, and both 
these officers were equally under the command 
of Gen. Grant. His presence with the Army 
of the Potomac naturally led to his assuming 
a more direct and personal supervision of affairs 
in Virginia than he was able to do of the co- 
operative movement of Gen.Sherman in Georgia. 
The orders of Gen. Grant to Gen. Meade were 
of the most general character. The manner of 
executing them was left to the judgment and 
skill of the latter. It was now nine months 
since the Army of the Potomac had fought a 
general battle, and seven months since the 
Western army marched into Chattanooga—the 
last battle for the possession of which was 
fought in November. 

The month of April passed in reorganizing 
both armies, and in making preparations for the 
campaign against Richmond and Atlanta. 

It was the middle of March when Gen. 
Grant turned over the military division of 
the Mississippi, comprising the departments 
of the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the 
Ohio, to Major-General W. T. Sherman, who 
had previously commanded the department of 
the Tennessee, to which Major-General Me- 
Pherson was soon after assigned. In the suc- 
ceeding month the general plan of the summer 
campaign, which contemplated a simultaneous 
advance upon Richmond by the army of the 
Potomac, and upon Atlanta from Chattanooga, 
by the several western armies, was matured, 
and Gen. Sherman at once bent every energy 
to the perfecting and enlargement of the com - 
munications between Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga, his primary and secondary bases, and to 
the accumulation in the latter place of a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions and military stores. 
These went forward with great rapidity, and by 
the end of April the depots in Chattanooga 
were reported abundantly supplied for all im- 
mediate purposes. 


or 
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At this time the headquarters of the armies 
of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the 
Ohio, were respectively at Huntsville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Knoxville; and on the 27th, 


Gen. Sherman having been notified by Gen.” 


Grant that the Army of the Potomac would 
march from Culpepper on or about May 5th, 
and that he wished the movement from Chat- 
tanooga to commence at the same time, put 
his troops in motion toward the latter place. 
The total force under his command for offen- 
sive purposes, was as follows: 
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making a grand aggregate of 88,188 infantry, 
4,460 artillery, and 6,149 ¢gavalry, or 98,797 
men and 254 guns. The Army of the Cumber- 
land comprised the 4th corps, Gen. Howard ; 
the 14th corps, Gen. Palmer, and the 20th 
corps, Gen. Hooker; the Army of the Tennes- 
see, the 15th corps, Gen. Logan; the 16th 
corps, Gen. Dodge; and later in the campaign, 
the 17th corps, Gen. Blair; and the Army of 
the Ohio, the 23d corps, Gen. Schofield. These 
armies were grouped on the morning of May 
6th as follows: That of the Cumberland at 
Ringgold, on the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road, 23 miles southeast of Chattanooga; that 
of the Tennessee at Gordon’s Mill, on the 
Chickamauga, eight miles west of Ringgold; and 
that of the Ohio, near Red Clay, on the Georgia 
line, about ten miles northeast of Ringgold. 
The enemy, comprising Gens. Hardee’s, Hood’s, 
and Polk’s corps of infantry and artillery, and 
Wheeler’s division of cavalry, the whole com- 
manded by Lieut.-General Joseph E. Johnston, 
of the Confederate Army, lay in and about 
Dalton, fifteen miles south of Ringgold, on the 
railroad, the advance being at Tunnel Hill, a 
station about midway between the two places, 
Their cavalry were estimated by Gen. Sherman 
at 10,000 men, and the infantry and artillery at 
from 45,000 to 50,000, of whom much the 
greater part were veteran troops. 
Topographically considered, the State of 
Georgia admits of three distinct divisions: 1. 
A mountainous region, embracing the north- 
west corner of the State, and which terminates 
at the Kenesaw Mountain, near Marietta, 120 
miles from Chattanooga; 2. A gently undulat- 


ing eountry extending from the mountainous 
region to a line passing in a northeasterly di- 
rection through Columbus, Macon, and Augusta; 
and 3. A level country extending to the sea- 
board, for the most part sandy and thickly 
covered with pine woods, and along the coast 
bordered by extensive swamps. The north- 
western portion of the State, as far south as 
Atlanta, is almost exclusively a grain and grass- 
bearing region; the middle and eastern divi- 
sions being devoted chiefly to the cultivation 
of cotton. But its mineral wealth, particularly 
in iron ores, which abound among the moun- 
tains, has, since the commencement of the war, 
rendered the possession.of this first-mentioned 
division a matter of prime importance to the 
Confederates. At Etowah, Rome, and Atlanta 
were large iron works in the employ of the 
rebel government, the capture and permanent 
occupation of which by a Union force would 
be likely to cause much embarrassment, not to 
speak of cotton and woollen mills at Roswell, 
Rome, and elsewhere; which turned out large 
quantities of fabrics for the use of the rebel 
troops. 

Atlanta, lying near the boundary between 
the northwestern and middle divisions had, 
previous to the war, become an important cen- 
tre of railroad communication and trade be- 
tween the western and Atlantic and Gulf States, 
and one of the chief manufacturing towns of 
the South. It is laid out in a circle, two miles 
in diameter, in the centre of which was the 
passenger depot (since destroyed) of railroads 
radiating to Chattanooga, Augusta, Macon, and 
Montgomery ; and the business portion of the 
town contained many fine blocks of warehouses - 
for storing goods consigned from the north and 
northwest to the cotton regions of the South. 
Here also were established the machine shops of 
the principal railroads, the most extensive roll- 
ing mill in the South, foundries, pistol, and tent 
factories, and numerous works under the di- 
rection of the Confederate Government for 
casting shot and shell, and the manufacture of 
gun-carriages, cartridges, caps, shoes, clothing, 
and other military supplies. The population, 
numbering in 1860 about 15,000, had, subse- 
quent to the commencement of the war, been 
increased by the arrival of refugees and gov- 
ernment officials and employés to fully 20,000. 
In any event the capture of the place, with its 
vast stores and costly machinery, would so 
cripple the rebel resources, that the simple sug- 
gestion of such a contingency sent a thrill of 
alarm through the entire Confederacy. Inthe 
opinion of many its importance was not second 
even to that of Richmond. Strenuous efforts 
were accordingly put forth for its defence, and 
the line of approach along the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, which is crossed by the Oosta- 
naula and Etowah, branches of the Coosa River, 
which in turn is a branch of the Alabama, and 
by the Chattahoochee, and is girt as far as 
Marietta by ranges of rugged hills, was ren- 
dered as difficult for Sherman as the abundant 
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resources at the disposal of Johnston would 
admit, Should the mountain region be trav- 
ersed. or turned, and the Chattahoochee be 
crossed by an invading army, the enormous 
strength of Atlanta itself still gave promise of 
a long and perhaps successful defence, while an 
active cavalry force operating on Sherman’s 
flanks might so seriously interrupt his commu- 
nications as to compel him to retrace his steps 
and abandon the campaign. His forces were 
also liable to daily depletion as he advanced by 
the necessity of garrisoning captured places as 
well as of guarding the line of railway, while 
Johnston, moving constantly nearer to his sup- 
plies and reénforcements, would probably be 
relatively stronger when he reached Atlanta 
than. when he started. The consequences 
which defeat would entail upon either party 
seemed so disastrous that the campaign was 
watched with an interest hardly inferior to 
that attending the more extensive operations 
around Richmond. 

For the convenience of reference the follow- 
ing table of stations on the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, with their distances from Chat- 


tanooga, is appended : 
Miles 


Miles. 

PROWOG a cPidpes caskaens be Dil IDGSUT, was eau dencders 79 
einaiisy yess AD NOMAR sc assssonececseassc- OG 

J m.. - 18 | Cartersville. .........20. 91 
IMROME cos ches aba s Jan SE SGN Rn nas ond s so0cs550 95 
Tunnel Hill.............. BX AOU nc wadacdcscss one 98 
UD SEE age ere 88 Ack worth oocc0 ces cco cs 102 
pi re ee Pe eee 47 | Big Shanty............. 103 
MAEMO, daca ce cuas bas RAN Saba naok vanes a 119 
CRD ee caneces'cs seus CP PVN soso ees selec ces 130 
Adairsville ...........2-- CPt ADB SS sess gases kts 138 


A reconnoissance by Gen. Sherman of Gen. 
Johnston’s position at Dalton satisfied him that 
an attack in front was impracticable, even 
should the enemy abandon their works at 
Tunnel Hill. Directly south of this eminence, 
through which passes the railroad by a tunnel 
eighteen hundred feet in length, opens a level 
valley about three miles long by half to three- 
quarters of a mile in width, bounded at its fur- 
ther extremity by “Rocky Faced Ridge,” a 
steep, thickly-wooded and rugged eminence, 
which commands the approach to Dalton both 
by railroad and wagon road, and extends as 
an impassable barrier along its west side for 
many miles, The outlet to this valley is through 
a narrow mountain pass called Buzzard Roost, 
nearly midway between Tunnel Hill and Dal- 
ton, which by means of abatis, a formidable 
series of batteries, and a line of rifle-pits at its 
northern entrance, had been rendered absolutely 
impregnable to a force advancing along the rail- 
road. On its northeast side Dalton was de- 
fended by strong works on Mill Creek. Gen. 
Sherman accordingly directed Gen, McPherson, 
with the Army of the Tennessee, to move rapid- 
ly southward from his position at Gordon’s 
Mill, via Ship’s Gap, Villanov, and Snake Creek 
Gap, upon Resaca, a station eighteen miles be- 
low Dalton, or upon any other point on the 
railroad which might prove more accessible. 
This movement, he supposed, would compel 
Gen. Johnston to evacuate Dalton, when Gen. 
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McPherson would be in a position to harass 
the enemy’s flank, while the main body of the 
Federal army pressed him from the north. 
While this flanking movement was in progress 
a strong feint of attack was to be made by Gen. 
Thomas in front of Buzzard Roost, and Gen. 
Schofield, with the Army of the Ohio, was di- 
rected to close up upon the latter’s left. 

On the 7th Gen. Thomas advanced from 
Ringgold toward Tunnel Hill, which was car- 
ried by the 14th corps under Gen. Palmer, after 
a brief skirmish, with the loss of a few men 
wounded. The slight resistance offered by the 
enemy indicated that they had no intention of 
defending the position, but only sought to hold 
Gen. Thomas in check until they could make 
good their retreat to the stronger position of 
Buzzard Roost. The Federal line was estab- 
lished on the same evening about a mile south 
of Tunnel Hill. On the 8th a demonstration 
in force was made against Rocky Faced Ridge 
and Buzzard Roost, which, on the 9th, was 
pushed almost to a battle. The 4th (Howard’s) 
corps succeeded in carrying the ridge, but found 
the crest too narrow to enable it to attack the 
pass with any prospect of Success. Gen. Scho- 
field meanwhile came up on Gen. Thomas’s left, 
which was held by Gen. Howard, and a brigade 
of his cavalry, while demonstrating against the 
enemy’s right flank, met with some loss in an 
encounter with a superior force of rebel in- 
fantry. 

On the 8th Gen. McPherson passed through 
Snake Creek Gap, surprising a rebel cavalry 
force sent to hold the position, and approached 
within a mile of Resaca, which he found too 
strong to be carried by assault. Apprehend- 
ing, also, that if he should attempt to cross over 
to the railroad he might expose his left flank to 
an attack from the direction of Dalton, he fell 
back to a strong position at the west end of 
Snake Oreek Gap, and reported to Gen. Sher- 
man. The latter, finding that the demonstra- 
tion on the enemy’s flank had failed to compel 
him to evacuate his strong position, immediate- 
ly determined to put the remainder of his army 
in motion for Snake Creek Gap; and on the 
10th Gen. Hooker’s (20th) corps, which held 
the right of Gen. Thomas’s line, started for that 
place, followed on the succeeding day by the 
rest of Thomas’s troops, with the exception 
of two divisions of Howard’s corps and some 
cavalry, who were left to threaten the ene- 
my in front of Buzzard Roost, and by Gen. 
Schofield’s army; the three armies thus hold- 
ing the same relative positions occupied by 
them at the commencement of the campaign. 
The Federal loss in the actions of the 8th and 
9th was between 700 and 800 killed, wounded, 
and missing, the greater number being only 
slightly wounded. 

Resaca, toward which Sherman was now 
moving, is situated on the Oostanaula, in a pen- 
insula formed by the junction of that river 
with its northwest fork, the Conasauga, and 
across this peninsula the rebels had erected 
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continuous lines of rifle-pits with strong field 
fortifications, particularly about the town, by 
means of which their flanks were protected on 
either river, and a line of retreat preserved 
across the Oostanaula. Friday, May 18th, was 
occupied by the troops in deploying through 
Snake Creek Gap and getting into position in 
Sugar Valley, a fertile tract beyond, much 
broken by hills, which are covered by a dense 
undergrowth, and on that account difficult of 
approach. The movement was covered by the 
cavalry under Gen. Kilpatrick, who, while 
pressing the enemy toward Resaca, fell into an 
ambuscade and received a severe flesh wound, 
which incapacitated him for several months for 
active duty. During the day the Federal lines 
were advanced toward Resaca, the right under 
McPherson resting on the Oostanaula, about 
two miles below the town, and extending 
thence northward so as to face it; the centre, 
under Gen, Thomas, closing up upon Gen. 
McPherson’s left, and the left, under Schofield, 
striking the Conasauga near Tilton, a station 
on the railroad about midway between Dalton 
and Resaca. Beside the protection afforded by 
the two rivers, both flanks of the army were 
covered by heavy bodies of cavalry. The scene 
of these operations was a rugged, thickly-wood- 
ed country, abounding in steep hills and narrow 
ravines, through one of which, directly in front 
of the rebel lines, flows Camp Creek, a small 
stream emptying into the QOostanaula near 
Resaca. : 

Gen. Johnston was not long in detecting the 
object of Sherman’s flanking march, and judg- 
ing the position at Dalton to be no longer 
tenable, he moved rapidly southward on the 
12th, and having the shorter line of march, 
reached Resaca with his entire force before the 
Union army had debouched from Snake Creek 
Gap. The divisions of Howard’s corps left to 
watch Buzzard Roost, soon after occupied 
Dalton, which was found thoroughly stripped 
of supplies and almost deserted, and moving in 
the enemy’s rear, effected a junction on the 
14th with the Federal left, near Tilton. The 
successful turning of the rebel position at Dal- 
ton was justly considered a great step gained 
in the movement upon Atlanta; and even among 
the rebel troops there were many who thought 
that if their leader could not hold for more 
than four days a place so strongly fortified by 
nature, he would be unable to maintain himself 
for a long time at any of the remaining points 
north of Atlanta, no one of which was per- 
haps so capable of defence as Dalton. 

The night of the 13th was employed by the 
rebels in strengthening their already formidable 
position by additional earthworks, and on the 
morning of the 14th they were in complete 
readiness for an attack, their right wing being 
held by Gen. Hardee, their centre by Gen. 
Hood, and their left by Gen. Polk. Skirmish- 
ishing commenced at an early hour, and the 
object of Gen. Sherman being to press Resaca 
et all points, while a force of infantry and cav- 
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alry crossed the Oostanaula and threatened 
Calhoun in the rear, the firing toward noon 
grew heavy along the whole rebel line. The 
Federal general had hoped to be able to turn 
the rebel left wing, and thus cut off their re- 
treat, but the nature of the ground rendered 
this impossible. At 1p. m. an attempt was 
made by Palmer’s corps, holding the left centre, 
to break the enemy’s line, and force him from 
an elevated position in the immediate front. To 
reach this point it was necessary to descend a hil] 
in full range of rebel artillery, ford a stream 
thickly bordered with undergrowth and inter- 
lacing vines, and then, crossing a valley full of 
ditches and other obstructions, to mount the 
opposite eminence. In the teeth of a murder- 
ous fire of musketry and artillery, Palmer’s 
troops charged down the hill and across the 
creek; but becoming speedily entangled in the 
obstructions, and unable to find shelter or to re- 
turn with effect the plunging fire of the enemy, 
which caused havoc in their ranks, they were 
forced to retire, with a loss estimated at up- 
wards of a thousand. About the same time, 


- further to the left, Gen. Judah’s division of the 


23d corps and Newton’s of the 4th corps, -moy- 
ing over comparatively level ground, succeeded, 
after a desperate struggle, in forcing the enemy 
to abandon an important position on their outer 
line, Although the Federal troops were unable 
to hold this, they succeeded in advancing their 
line and getting their artillery into a position to 
prevent the enemy from reoccupying the works. 
On the extreme left, that portion of the 4th 
corps which had arrived from Dalton, in concert. 
with Gen. Schofield, maintained heavy skir- 
mishing with the rebel right, the dense woods in 
that direction preventing the use of artillery, 
and effectually concealing the movements of 
troops on either side. The operations on Gen. 
McPherson’s end of the line were, during the 
morning, of the same character. 

At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon Gen. 
Johnston, perceiving that no serious impression 
had been made upon his lines, quietly massed a 
heavy force on the road to Tilton, with a view 
of turning the Federal left flank, held by Stan- 
ley’s division of the 4th corps. The attack was 
delivered with-impetuosity and in such over- 
whelming numbers, that Stanley’s troops, after 
astubborn resistance, were forced in confusion 
from a hill upon which they were posted. The 
rebels rushed on with loud yells across an open 
field west cf the hill, and for a few moments 
matters wore a critical aspect. Fortunately, 
however, the movement of the rebel right kad 
been early detected, and Hooker’s corps sent 
from the centre to reénforce the Federal left. 
The timely arrival of a portion of his troops 
checked the rebel advance, and the scattered 
division of Stanley having been partially rallied, 
the rebels were at dusk driven back within their 
lines with severe loss. Meanwhile Gen. Me- 
Pherson, taking advantage of the enemy’s oc- 
cupation with this movement, ordered Logan’s 
(15th) corps, with a portion of the 16th, to 
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cross Camp Creek and carry a hill anda line of 
rifle-pits on the enemy’s extreme left, in front 
of Resaca, which was effected with slight loss. 
As the position was one which would enable 
the Federal General to pour a destructive en- 
 filading fire upon the rebel works, and also to 
command the railroad and trestle bridges across 
the Oostanaula, a desperate effort was made 
soon after dark to retake it. Heavy columns 


of infantry with fixed bayonets moved up to™ 


the very crest of the hill, but recoiled under 
the steady fire of the Federal troops, and finally 
retired in confusion. At 10 P.M. the fighting 
terminated for theday. The result of the day’s 
work was on the whole satisfactory to Gen. 
Sherman, as the Federal lines had nowhere been 
permanently forced back, while on their left and 
centre the rebels had lost positions of import- 
ance. 

The night of the 14th was occupied by both 
armies in strengthening their positions, and the 
morning of the 15th opened with heavy skir- 
mishing along the Federal centre, under cover 
of which troops were massed for an assault 
upon two fortified hills commanding each other, 
on the enemy’s extreme right, which were con- 
sidered the key to the whole position. For this 
purpose Gen. Hooker’s corps had been shifted 
to the extreme left, and Gens. Howard’s, Scho- 
field’s, and Palmer’s troops moved to the right 
to fill up the gap occasioned by the withdrawal 
of Gen. Hooker. Shortly after 1 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon Gen. Hooker sent forward Butterfield’s 
division as the assaulting column, supported by 
the divisions of Gens. Geary and Williams, and 
after several unsuccessful attacks the enemy 
were driven from a portion of their lines, and 
a lodgment was secured under the projecting 
works of a lunette, mounting four pieces of 
artillery. So severe, however, was the fire 
from rifle-pits beyond and on either side of this 
work, forming the inner rebel line, that further 
advance was impossible, and the Federal troops 
were fain to seek such shelter as was available, 
and content themselves with holding the posi- 
tion they had gained. Toward the close of the 
afternoon Gen. Hood’s corps made a deter- 
termined but unsuccessful effort to dislodge 
them, and subsequently, under cover of the 
darkness, a number of rebel prisoners were 
brought up, the ends dug out of the works, 
and the guns hauled out by means of ropes, 
under a destructive fire from the rebels. As 
soon as a breach was made our forces rushed in 
and captured the lunette after a desperate en- 
gagement. The guns seized were twelve- 
pounders. The flags of the 35th and 88th 
Alabama regiments were captured, with over 
two hundred prisoners. While these opera- 
tions were in progress the enemy’s attention 
was occupied by heavy skirmishing along the 
whole line. ! 

During the night the enemy quietly aban- 
doned Resaca, leaving behind a four-gun bat- 
tery and a quantity of stores, and by dawn were 
well on their way to Kingston, thirty-two miles 
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south on the railroad. Gen. Thomas’s troops 
immediately occupied the town, and succeeded 
in saving the road bridge, but the railroad 
bridge, the most costly structure of the kind 
between Chattanooga and Atlanta, was de- 
stroyed by the enemy, with the exception of 
the stone piers. The total Federal loss in the 
two days’ fighting was between 4,000 and 5,000 
killed and wounded, upward of 2,000 of the 
latter being so slightly injured that they were 
returned to duty in two or three weeks. The 
rebel loss was stated by themselves at 2,500, 
which is probably not far from the mark, 
Fighting for the most part behind earthworks, 
and having the advantage of position, they 
necessarily suffered less than their opponents. 
Beside the eight guns and the stores already 
mentioned, they left about 1,000 prisoners in 
the hands of the Federals. According to Gen. 
Sherman nothing saved Gen. Johnston’s army 
at Resaca but the impracticable nature of the 
surrounding country, which made the speedy 
passage of troops across the valley from Snake 
Creek Gap an impossibility. This fact enabled 
the rebel army to reach Resaca from Dalton 
along comparatively good roads, constructed 
beforehand by the foresight of their general. 
The latter was nevertheless severely criticized 
for this second abandonment of what was con- 
sidered a defensible position, notwithstanding 
that the Richmond newspapers explained that 
his peculiar forte consisted in drawing an enemy 
after him, and then overwhelming him by a 
sudden attack. They also endeavored to de- 
rive consolation from a reputed caution of Gen. 
Scott to a Federal commander: “Beware of 
Lee advancing, and watch Johnston at a stand; 
for the devil himself would be defeated in the 
attempt to whip him retreating,” which was 
extensively quoted in the Southern papers. 
Soon after the discovery of Gen. Johnston’s 
retreat, the cavalry divisions of Gens. Stoneman 
and McCook were thrown forward in pursuit, 
and during the 16th the army was occupied in 
crossing the Oostanaula. Gen. Thomas made 
the passage at Resaca, Gen. McPherson at 
Lay’s Ferry, a few miles to the southwest, 
while Gen. Schofield, moving to the left of 
Thomas, crossed the Conasauga and Coosawat- 
tee, which unite near Resaca to form the Oos- 
tanaula. In this order the army marched south- 
ward on roads parallel to the railroad, finding 
no trace of the enemy until reaching the neigh- 
borhood of Adairsville, thirteen miles below 
Resaca, where Newton’s division of the 4th 
corps had a smart skirmish with the rebel rear 
guard, who had posted their sharpshooters in 
an octagon cement building called “ Graves 
House,” for the purpose of delaying the ad- 
vance. By the aid of artillery they were driy- 
en out, and on the 18th the 4th corps reached 
Kingston, four miles beyond which place: the 
enemy were again discovered in considerable 
force on open ground. At Cassville, five miles 
east of Kingston, they were known to have 
constructed strong works; and on the 19th, ip 
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anticipation of a general engagement, Gen. 
Sherman directed Gen. Schofield to move down 
toward this place from the north, while Gen. 
Thomas closed up upon his right, and McPher- 
son marched to Kingston to be in close support 
of Thomas. Gen. Johnston, however, declined 
the offer of battle, and during the night re- 
treated across the Etowah, burning the road 
and railroad bridges behind him. A few days’ 


halt for rest and refreshment was now allowed’ 


the army, and as the country north of the 
Etowah had been completely stripped by Gen. 
Johnston, it was necessary to await the arrival 
of supplies by railroad. The latter fortunately 
had received little injury at the hands of the 
enemy, and by the energetic labors of the re- 
pairing parties, who followed close behind the 
army, was put in running order to Kingston 
on the 20th, on which day trains arrived laden 
with supplies. By this means the army was 
soon restored to a condition of complete effi- 
ciency, and relieved of the necessity of looking 
after the wounded, who were sent back to 
Chattanooga. In like manner telegraphic com- 
munication with the latter place was kept open 
as the army advanced. 

While these operations were in progress, 
Gen. Jeff. O. Davis, of Palmer’s corps, on the 
17th marched southwesterly from Resaca tow- 
ard Rome, fifteen miles west of Kingston, 
which place he occupied on the 19th after a 
sharp fight, gaining possession of several forts, 
eight or ten guns of heavy caliber, large quan- 
tities of stores, and the valuable mills and 
foundries employed in the service of the Con- 
federate Government. 

Gen. Johnston had meanwhile taken a strong 
position at Allatoona Pass, in the Etowah 
Mountains, south of the Etowah River, which 
formed an almost impregnable barrier to a di- 
rect advance upon Atlanta by railroad. Gen. 
Sherman accordingly resorted to the same tactics 
which had proved so successful at Dalton; and 
having supplied his wagons with twenty days’ 
provisions, and left garrisons at Rome and 
Kingston, he put his army in motion on May 
23d for Dallas, a town lying about fifteen miles 
southwest of Allatoona Pass, and eighteen 
miles directly west of Marietta, a station on 
the railroad forty miles below Kingston, and 
twenty-four south of the Etowah River. He 
expected thus, by threatening Marietta, to 
compel the evacuation of Allatoona. The 
country between Dallas and the railroad is of 
the same impracticable character as that in 
which previous operations of the campaign 
had been conducted, being for the most part 
densely wooded, traversed by ranges of rugged 
hills, and cut up by frequent ravines. The 
roads were few and poor. Through this re- 
gion, admirably adapted for defence, and. of 
which the topography was scarcely known to 
the Federal general, the advance in the pres- 
ence of a vigilant enemy had necessarily to be 
made with much caution, and it will be seen 
that several days were occupied with maneu- 
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-yring for position and other movements, before 


any practical results were obtained. 

In marching upon Dallas, Gen. McPherson, 
still holding the Federal right, made a some- 
what wide detour to the southwest through 
Van Wert, while’ Gen. Thomas took a course 
nearly due south, haying Gen. Schofield on his 
left flank. _The movement had scarcely com- 
menced before it was detected by Gen. Johnston, 
who having the shorter line to Dallas, marched 
in the direction of that place to cover the ap- 
proaches to Marietta. On the 25th Hooker’s 
corps, approaching Pumpkin Vine Creek on 
the main Dallas road, came into collision with 
parties of Hood’s and Hardee’s corps, and a 
severe engagement took place for the posses- 
sion of a point known as the New Hope Church, 
where three roads meet from Ackworth [four 
miles south of Allatoona by rail], Marietta, and 
Dallas. By means of earthworks the enemy 
successfully resisted the advance of Gen. Hooker, 
and the night closing with a heavy rain storm, 
no further attempt was made to force the posi- 
tion. In this affair Hooker sustained a loss of 
about six hundred killed and wounded. Gen. 
Sherman then ordered McPherson to move up 
to Dallas, and Gen. Thomas to make a bold dem- 
onstration against New Hope Church, while 
Schofield overlapped the enemy’s right wing. 
Owing to the difficult nature of the country, 
the 26th and 27th were occupied in perfecting 
these dispositions, and on the evening of the 
latter day his line extended in a semicircular 
direction northeast from Dallas, the enemy. 
having his right resting on the road from Ack- 
worth to Dallas, at a point three miles north- 
east of New Hope Church, and his left at a 
point nearly due east of Dallas. Heavy skir- 
mishing attended these manceuvres, but as the 
density of the surrounding woods rendered the 
use of artillery impracticable, the casualties 
were not numerous. On the 28th, just as Gen. 
McPherson was on the point of closing up to 
Gen. Thomas in front of New Hope Church, 
in order to enable a further development of 
the Federal left wing, he was attacked by a 
heavy rebel force, whose repeated and desper- 
ate, though fruitless assaults had the effect of 
checking temporarily the contemplated move- 
ment. The Federal troops, protected by their 
breastworks, finally drove the enemy back with 
a loss of upward of two thousand killed and 
wounded. 

After a brief pause, interrupted only by the 
customary skirmishing, renewed orders were 
given for the shifting of the Federal line to the 
left. The movement was now effected with 
comparative ease, and on June Ist, the roads to 
Aliatoona and Ackworth being occupied, the 
cavalry divisions of Stoneman and Garrard were 
pushed forward to Allatoona Pass, which was 
carried with slight loss. Orders were imme- 
diately given to rebuild the railroad bridge 
over the Etowah, at Etowah Station, and on 
June 4th Gen, Sherman moved directly apon 
Ackworth. This manceuvre compelled Gen, 
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Johnston to abandon his intrenchments at New 
Hope Church, and move westward to the rail- 
road to cover Marietta, and on the 6th the Fed- 
eral army reached Ackworth, where it rested 
for several days. Allatoona Pass was at once 
fixed upon as a secondary base, and put in a 
defensible condition. A well-informed corre- 
spondent, summing up the results of the cam- 
paign to this date, observes: ‘‘ We have in a 
month’s time, with a force not very much su- 

rior to his, forced the enemy back nearly one 

undred miles, obliging him to abandon four 
different positions of unusual strength and pro- 
portions; have fought him six times; have 
captured twelve guns, three colors, over two 
thousand prisoners, with considerable forage, 
provisions, and means of transportation; have 
placed at least fifteen thousand of his men hors 
de combat, and have destroyed several impor- 
tant foundries, rolling mills, iron works, &c., 
at Rome, and in the Allatoona Mountains.” 

On the 8th Gen. Blair reached Ackworth 
with two divisions of the 17th army corps, 
which were attached to Gen. McPherson’s 
command, and a brigade of cavalry belonging 
to Gen. Garrard’s division. These accessions 
compensated for the Federal losses in battle, 
and the garrisons left at Resaca, Rome, Kings- 
ton, and Allatoona, and on the 9th the army, 
refreshed by three days’ much needed rest, and 
abundantly supplied with stores, moved for- 
ward to Big Shanty, the next railroad station 
south of Ackworth. Between this place and 
Marietta intervenes a mountainous district of 
vast natural strength, having three detached and 
well-defined summits, where Gen. Johnston had 
made his next stand. Kenesaw Mountain, the 
most easterly of these summits, is a double- 
peaked eminence, about 1,200 feet high, lying 
directly north and northwest of Marietta, and 
west of the railroad, and sending out a spur for 
several miles in a northeasterly direction. West 
of Marietta, on the road to Dallas, is Lost 
Mountain, and midway between the latter and 
Kenesaw, half a mile further to the north, is 
Pine Mountain, a rugged, cone-shaped peak, 
which may be said to form the apex of a trian- 
gle, of which Kenesaw and Lost Mountains 
constitute the base. The three eminences are 
connected by several ranges of lesser heights, 
seamed with ravines, and covered with a dense 
growth of oak and hickory, and upon their 
summits the rebels had erected signal stations 
which commanded an excellent view of all the 
general operations of the Federal forces. As 
the latter drew in sight, the most assailable 
points in this succession of mountain fortresses 
appeared bristling with cannon, and the spurs 
were alive with men constructing earthworks, 
felling timber for obstructions, and otherwise 
preparing for an obstinate resistance. The 
rebel front extended westward from the rail- 
road, on which their right rested, about four 
miles, and comprised several successive lines 
of intrenchments. They had also some works 
on the ridge east of the railroad. ‘The rebel 
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works,” says the correspondent above quoted, 
“consisted of log barricades, protected by earth 
thrown against them, with a formidable abatis, 
and in many places a chevauz-de-frise of sharp- 
ened fence-rails besides. The thickness of this 
parapet (which really resembled a parallel) was 
generally six to eight feet at top, on the in- 
fantry line, and from twelve to fifteen feet 
thick at top where field guns were posted, 
or where fire from our artillery was antici- 
pated.” 

The controlling point of the whole region is 
Kenesaw Mountain, which covers the railroad 
and the town of Marietta so effectually that a 
direct advance upon the latter place from the 
north would be well-nigh impossible. As the 
rebel lines were drawn, it constituted a strong- 
hold or citadel in a deep reéntrant, Pine and 
Lost Mountains and the connecting ridges being 
in the nature of outworks, useful in retarding 
the approach of an enemy, but not absolutely 
essential as portions of a system of defences. 
The accounts of prisoners, deserters, and scouts, 
placed Gen. Johnston’s force at nine divisions of 
seven thousand men each, which was probably 
somewhat above the mark; in addition to 
which an auxiliary force of fifteen thousand 
Georgia militia, called out by Governor Brown, 
was placed at his disposal. The latter, though 
comparatively undisciplined, did good service 
as laborers on fortifications, and were capable 
of offering considerable resistance behind earth- 
works. Hardee’s corps occupied their right, 
Polk the centre, and Hood the left. Their cay- 
alry, estimated at fifteen thousand, operated 
on the flanks, and in the Federal rear. 

The order of the Federal advance was some- 
what different from that previously observed 
during the campaign. Gen. McPherson’s com- 
mand was now transferred to the extreme left, 
and moved toward Marietta, having its right 
on the railroad, while Gen. Schofield, shifting 
to the right wing, marched for Lost Mountain. 
Gen. Thomas kept his old position in the cen- 
tre, and moved on Kenesaw and Pine Moun- 
tains. Gens. Stoneman and Garrard covered 
the right and left wings with their cavalry, 
and McCook guarded the communications and 
rear. From the 9th to the 14th the Federal 
lines were gradually closed up toward the rebel 
position, Sherman’s first object being to break 
th line between Kenesaw and Pine Mountains; 
and on the latter day, during a heavy cannon- 
ade by the 4th corps, the rebel Gen. Polk, com- 
manding on Pine Mountain, was killed by the 
explosion of a shell. On the same night, the 
rebels, perceiving that Hooker’s corps was 
moving around the base of the mountain to 
cut off their retreat, abandoned their works 
without loss of guns or material of war, and 
on the morning of the 15th the position was 
quietly occupied by Stanley’s division of the 
4th corps. A paper was found affixed to a 
stake, stating, “Here Gen. Polk was killed by 
a Yankee shell;” and from the reports of de- 
serters it appeared that Gens. Johpsten and 
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Hardee were standing near Gen. Polk when he 
was struck, and narrowly escaped death. 

Gen. Johnston now drew back his centre 
about a mile, to a strong line of intrenchments 
in the rugged hills connecting Kenesaw and 
Lost Mountains, keeping his flanks on these 
two eminences. The 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
were occupied with incessant skirmishing, 
which told upon the spirits and endurance of 
the Federal army almost as much as a pitched 
battle. “The enemy,” says a correspondent, 
“seems to have marked out this whole country, 
from the Allatoona Mountains to the Chatta- 
hooche, with line after line of rifle-pits’ and in- 
trenchments and fortification. Nosooner do we 
take possession of one formidable line of works 
than another confronts us, and each seems to 
be stronger than the preceding.” On the ex- 
treme right during the afternoon of the 15t 
Gen. Schofield carried the first line of the rebe 
works at the foot of Lost Mountain. During 
the 17th, the left and centre remained quiet, 


its line being so far advanced that a general: 


engagement would otherwise have resulted. 
The right and right centre were pushed for- 
ward more than a mile, occupying a heavy line 
of intrenchments which the rebels had evacu- 
ated, and their main line at the foot of Lost 
Mountain, without serious loss. Toward even- 
ing, after much heavy skirmishing, the enemy’s 
left was dislodged from the strong intrench- 
ments at the Lost Mountain and in the rear 
of Kenesaw, and driven back upon his centre, 
the Federal army swinging around so as to 
threaten his flank. The movement occupied 
the whole day, and was rendered difficult by 
the thick growth of timber and underwood 
and the pertinacity of the skirmishers of the 
enemy. During the 18th, the right crowded 
the rebel left still further backward. The 
possession of the Dallas and Marietta road was 
secured, and the enemy pushed sé hard at dusk 
that the 20th corps was in a line perpendicular 
to their own. The Federal troops met with 
considerable loss during the day, as in many 
places it was necessary to construct opposing 
works under the fiercest fire, especially from 
the enemy’s sharpshooters; but from extreme 
right to extreme left the rebel skirmishers 
were steadily driven, and many of them killed 
and wounded. Several hundred prisoners were 
also taken. These made the number taken since 
the 11th about one thousand. 

Apprehending that his position on Lost 
Mountain was in danger of being enveloped, 
Gen. Johnston, on the night of the 18th, under 
cover of the darkness and a violent storm of 
rain, drew in his left flank toward Kenesaw, 
which he made his salient, his right wing being 
thrown back to cover Marietta, and his left 
behind Nose’s Creek, for the purpose of guard- 
ing his railroad communication with the Chat- 
tahooche. The abandoned works on Lost 
Mountain, and the line of breastworks connect- 
ing it with Kenesaw, were at once occupied 
by the Federal troops, and during the 19th the 
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enemy was steadily pressed at all points. On 
the evening of that day our left held the base 
of Kenesaw on its north face, and the first ridge 
of hills running thence to the northeast, while 
our right lay to the west and rear of Kenesaw, 
and within three miles of Marietta. During 
these operations the rain fell almost incessantly, 
and the roads were rendered so heavy that a 
general movement would have been impossible. 
The most that could be attempted was to press 
the enemy without cessation, and harass him 
by constant skirmishing. The fact that under 
such discouraging circumstances so many strong 
positions were carried, testifies to the discipline 
and endurance of the troops. 

The operations of the 20th and 21st were of 
a similar character to those above described, 
but on the 22d the enemy made a sudden at- 
tack upon portions of Gens. Hooker’s and 
Schofield’s troops on the Federal right, near 
what is known as the “Kulp House,” and 
was handsomely repulsed, leaving his dead, 
wounded, and many prisoners behind him, 
The Federal centre was now established square- 
ly in front of Kenesaw, but it required so many 
men to hold the railroad and the line running 
along the base of the mountain, that but a 
small force was left with which to attempt a 
flank movement to the right. So small was it 
that Gen. Sherman hesitated to push it vigor- 
ously toward the railroad, in the rear of Marie 
for fear that it might be altogether detach 
from the army and exposed to disaster. He 
therefore contented himself with extending his 
right along the enemy’s flank, hoping that Gen. . 
Johnston would thereby be induced to weaken 
his centre sufficiently to render an assault in that 
direction practicable. ‘‘ Although inviting the 
enemy at all times,” says Gen. Sherman in his 
official report, ‘‘to make such mistakes, I could 
not hope for him to repeat them after the ex- 
amples of Dallas and the ‘Kulp House;’ and 
upon studying the ground, I had no alternative 
but to assault his lines or turn his position. 
Either course had its difficulties and dangers, 
And I perceived that the enemy and our own 
officers had settled down into a conviction that 
I would not assault fortified lines. All looked 
to me to ‘outflank.’ An army to be efficient 
must not settle down to one single mode of 
offence, but must be prepared to execute any 
plan which promises success. I waited, there- 
fore, for the moral effect, to make a successful 
assault against the enemy behind his breast- 
works, and resolved to attempt it at that point 
where success would give the largest fruits of 
victory.” The general point selected was the 
rebel left centre, in the belief that if this should 
be once forced, a road to the railroad below 
Marietta would be opened to the assaulting 
column, the enemy’s retreat cut off, and their 
army overwhelmed in detail. Simultaneous 
with this an attack was directed to be made on 
Little Kenesaw by McPherson. The 27th was 
selected for the mcvement, and three days were 
allowed for preparation. 
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At 6 a.™., on the appointed day, Gen. Blair’s 
ey corps, holding the extreme left of Gen. 


cPherson’s line, moved toward the eastern 


point of the mountain to threaten the enemy’s 
right, while Gen. Dodge’s (16th) corps and Gen, 
Logan’s (15th) corps assaulted the northern slope 
adjoining. The brunt of the attack was borne 
by three brigades of the 15th corps, which im- 
mediately scattered the enemy’s skirmishers, 
and pashing on up the hill with impetuosity, 
carried part of the rebel rifle-pits. Some of the 
retreating enemy were captured while endeay- 
oring to escape to a gorge which intervenes be- 
tween the right and left halves of Kenesaw. 
Still pressing forward our troops arrived at the 
foot of a perpendicular cliff thirty feet high, 
from the crest of which the enemy formed in 
line of battle, poured a destructive plunging 
fire, and rolled down huge stones. Seeing it 
impossible to scale these cliffs our line halted, 
retired a short distance, and fortified on the 
extreme right. For the second and more im- 
portant attack portions of Gen. Newton’s divi- 
sion of the 4th corps, and of Gen. Davis’s of the 
14th corps, were selected. At a given signal 
the troops rushed forward with buoyant cour- 
age, charged up the face of the mountain amidst 
a murderous fire from a powerful battery on 
the summit and through two lines of abatis, 
carried a line of rifle-pits beyond, and reached 
the works. The colors of several regiments 
were planted before the latter, and some of the 
men succeeded in mounting the ramparts, but 
the deaths of Gens. Wagner and Harker, and 
the wounding of Gen. McCook, the destructive 
fire of both musketry and artillery, and the dif- 
ficulty of deploying the long columns under such 
fire, rendered it necessary to recall the men. 
Gen. Newton’s troops returned to their original 
line, while Gen. Davis’s 2d brigade threw up 
works between those they had carried and the 
main line of the enemy, and there remained. The 
whole contest lasted little more than an hour, 
but cost Gen, Sherman nearly three thousand in 
killed and wounded, while the enemy, lying be- 
hind well-formed breastworks, suffered com- 
paratively slight loss. During the day Gen. 
Schofield had sh irmishing with the ene- 
my’s left wing, and Gen. Cox’s division of the 
23d corps pushed forward to a point nine 
miles south of Marietta and three from the 
Chattahoochee; but the important fighting was 
in the centre. The failure of the attack is to 
be attributed to the fact that Gen. Johnston 
did not allow himself to be deceived by the 
lengthened line which Gen. Sherman opposed to 
him. From his elevated position on the sum- 
mit of Kenesaw he could see plainly that the 
main posts still confronted him, and that the 
fianking movement to his left was not in earnest. 
Contenting himself, therefore, with sending a 
single corps to watch the right wing, he held 
bis main body to repel the assault on his centre. 

It was not, however, the intention of Gen. 
Sherman to rest long under the imputation of 
defeat, and he almost immediately commenced 
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preparations to turn the enemy’s left, amusing 
Gen. Johnston, meanwhile, by a show of ap- 
proaching his centre by saps. On July ist, 
Gens. Hooker and Schofield advanced to the 
right some two miles, and on the 2d Gen. 
McPherson received orders to rapidly shift 
his whole force from the extreme left to the 
extreme right of the Federal lines, and push 
on to Nickajack Creek, which flows into the 
Chattahoochee, four miles below the railroad 
bridge. _ His place on the left, in front of Ken- 
esaw, was occupied by Gen. Garrard’s cavalry, 
while Gen. Stoneman’s cavalry moved on his 
flanks to strike the river near Turner’s Ferry, 
two miles and a half below the railroad bridge. 
The object of the movement was-speedily de- 
tected by Gen. Johnston, who at once prepared 
to evacuate Kenesaw and fall back to the Chat- 
tahoochee. On the night of the 2d his rear 
guard abandoned the works which for upward 
of three weeks had been so resolutely assailed 
and defended, and before dawn of the 3d the 
Federal pickets occupied the crest of the moun- 
tain. Orders were immediately given for Gen. 
Thomas to move forward along the railroad to 
Marietta, and thence southward to the Chatta- 
hoochee, the rest of the army pressing rapidly 
toward Nickajack Creek to harass the enemy in 
flank and rear, and if possible to assail him in 
the confusion of crossing the river. Gen. Sher- 
man himself, accompanying the Army of the 
Cumberland, entered Marietta at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of the 3d. During the retreat about 
two thousand prisoners, principally stragglers, 
fell into the hands of the Federal troops. 

Gen. Johnston was too good a general to 
leave his movement uncovered, and Gen. 
Thomas pushing forward in pursuit, found 
him intrenched behind a fortified line at Smyr- 
na, half way between the river and Marietta, 
having his flanks protected by Nickajack and 
Rottenwood Creeks. This, however, was but 
an advance line, his intention being to make 
his real stand in a series of works on the left 
bank of the river, and at the railroad bridge, 
where he had constructed, a strong téte de 
pont. Again a flanking movement to the 
right was attempted, and with such success 
that on the night of the 4th Gen. Johnston 
fell back to the river, across which the main 
body of his army passed, Gen. Hardee’s corps 
remaining on the right bank. Gen. Sherman 
then moved up to the Chattahoochee, and on 
the evening of the 5th Gens. Thomas’s and Me- 
Pherson’s troops occupied a line extending from 
a short distance above the railroad bridge to the 
mouth of Nickajack Creek, while Gen. Schofield 
was posted in the rear near Smyrna as a re- 
serve. Cavalry demonstrations were extended 
as far south as Campbelltown, fifteen miles be- 
low the railroad bridge. By these several man- 
ceuvres, and particularly by the shifting of Gen. 
McPherson’s troops to the right, Gen. Sherman 
aimed to convey to Gen. Johnston the impression 
that it was his deft flank that was to be turned; 
and in pursuance of the same strategy the Fed- 
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eral general having determined that the ene- 
my’s position was unassailable except by a flank 
movement across the river, amused his enemy 
by demonstrations south of the railroad bridge, 
as if he intended crossing there. His real ob- 
ject was, by rapidly shifting masses of troops 
from extreme right to extreme left, to turn the 
enemy’s right flank, and seize and hold the vital 
strategic points in that direction. 

Gen. Schofield was, accordingly, directed to 
move due eastward from his position at Smyrna 
to the Chattahoochee, and to make a crossing 
near the mouth of Soap Creek, eight miles 
north of the railroad bridge. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished on the 7th, with the 
capture of a gun and a number of prisoner 
and a lodgment was effected on high groun 
on the left bank, and a substantial bridge con- 
structed. At the same time Gen. Garrard occu- 
pied Rosswell, a town near the Chattahoochee, 
nearly due north of Atlanta, and about seven 
miles above Gen. Schofield’s crossing, where 
he destroyed some woollen and cotton mills 
which had supplied the rebel armies. In accord- 
ance with Gen. Sherman’s orders he secured 
the ford at this place until a corps could be sent 
thither from the Army of the Tennessee on the 
right wing. On the 9th, while the enemy were 
amused by feints extending from Power’s Ferry, 
four miles above the railroad bridge, to Turner’s 
Ferry, three miles below it, a crossing was 
effected at Rosswell, and the river firmly bridg- 
ed; and under cover of the same demonstra- 
tions Gen. Howard was enabled to throw a 
bridge across at Power’s Ferry. Gen. John- 
ston at length took the alarm, and during the 
night of the 9th gave orders for another retreat. 
His heavy guns were removed to Atlanta, seven 
miles distant, Gen. Hardee’s corps was safely 
erossed to the left bank, and at daylight of the 
10th the railroad bridge, the road bridge, and 
the pontoons, were in flames. The rebel army 
then fell back toward the fortifications of 
Atlanta, abandoning the whole line of the 
river, although its left wing kept in the neigh- 
borhood of Turner's Ferry, in the expectation 
of an attack from that quarter. Leaving Gen. 
Johnston to his delusion, Gen. Sherman rapidly 
and quietly moved the rest of the Army of the 
Tennessee behind the line of our forces, to its 
old position on the extreme left, and busied 
himself with strengthening his bridges and col- 
lecting supplies, which, as early as the 8th, 
were brought by railroad within a mile of the 
railroad bridge. 

A week’s rest was now allowed the army, a 
sufficient force being detailed to the left bank 
of the Chattahoochee to secure the several posi- 
tions there and occupy the works of the enemy. 
These proved to be of the most formidable 
character, and had evidently cost many months 
of labor, the lines extending for upward of five 
and a half miles along the river, with almost 
impenetrable abatis ‘in front. The sudden 
abandonment of them caused more consterna- 
tion to the enemy than any previous disaster of 
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the campaign, as it was anticipated that here, in 
the immediate neighborhood of his supplies, 
Gen. Johnston could make a long and probably 
successful stand; or at least keep Gen. Sherman 
at bay until reénforcements from other parts of 
the confederacy should arrive. The catastro- - 
phe completed the long catalogue of complaints 
against this general which his enemies had 
sedulously arrayed before the public, and his re- 
moval was clamored for as indispensable to the 
salvation of the cause. The inhabitants of 
Atlanta in particular urged that the retreating 
policy had been followed far enough. It can 
ardly admit of a doubt, however, that he had 
conducted the campaign with prudence and 
skill, and considering his inferiority in numbers 
to Gen. Sherman, who was always in a condi- 
tion to outflank him, he had probably delayed 
the Federal advance as long as it was possible. 
On the 17th the whole army was across the 
Chattahoochee, with the exception of Gen, Da- 
vis’s division of the 14th corps, left to watch the 
railroad bridge and the rear, and prepared to 
move upon Atlanta. The Army of the Cum- 
berland now occupied the right wing and right 
centre, resting on the river just above the rail- 
road bridge, the Army of the Ohio the left cen- 
tre, and the Army of the Tennessee the left. In 
this order a grand right wheel was commenced, 
the right wing of the Army of the Cumberland 
serving as the pivot, which, on the evening of 
the 17th, brought the Federal line into a posi- 
tion about northeast of the railroad bridge, 
along what is known as the old Peach Tree 
road. On the 18th the left wing, swinging 
rapidly around, struck the Georgia Railroad, 
which connects Atlanta with Augusta, at a 
point two miles west of Stone Mountain, a vast 
elevation of. granite towering over the sur- 
rounding country, fifteen miles northeast of 
Atlanta. With. the aid of Gen. Garrard’s cav- 
alry, which moved on his flank, Gen. Mc- 
Pherson broke up a section of about four 
miles of the road, while Gen. Schofield oc- 
cupied Decatur, six miles east of Atlanta, 
and Gen. Thomas brought his troops close 
up to Peach Tree Creek, a small stream rising 
five or six miles northeast of Atlanta, and 
flowing southwesterly into the Chattahoochee, 
near the railroad bridge. In these manceuvres 
our extreme left encountered little else than 
cavalry, supported by a few guns and a very 
inadequate force of infantry, an evidence that 
the enemy was still laboring under the delusion 
that his left and not his right was the real point 
of attack, and that Atlanta was to be ap- 
proached from the southwest instead of from 
the northeast. Under these circumstances Gens. 
McPherson and Schofield were enabled, on the 
19th, to pass with little trouble westward of 
Decatur, within the naturally strong defensive 
lines of Nance’s and Peach Tree Creeks. Gen. 
Thomas, moving more directly from the north 
of Atlanta, found the enemy in larger force, 
but succeeded on the same day in crossing Peach 
Tree Creek in front of their intrenched lines. 
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The Federal line then held the are of a circle, 
extending from the railroad between Atlanta 
and the river to seme distance south of the 
Georgia Railroad, and in a direction north and 
northeast of Atlanta. 

Meanwhile, on the 17th, Gen. Johnston had, 
in accordance with orders from the confederate 
war department, turned over his command to 
Gen. Hood, accompanying the act with the fol- 
lowing farewell address to his troops: 

Heapquarters, AnuMy oF TENNESSEE, 
- sary. 17, 1864. ' 

In obedience to the orders of the War Department, 
I turn over to Gen. Hood the command of the Army 
and Department of Tennessee. I cannot leave this 
noble army without serene 5 y admiration of the 
high military qualities it has di atts so conspicu- 
ously—every soldierly virtue, endurance of toil, obe- 
dience to orders, brilliant eer 

The enemy has never attacked but to be severely 
repulsed and punished. You, soldiers, have never 
argued but from your courage, and never counted 
your fears. No longer your leader, I will still watch 
your career, and will rejoice in your victories. To one 
and all I offer assurances of my friendship, and bid 
an affectionate farewell. 

J. E. JOHNSTON, General. 


General Hood, on assuming command, issued 
the following address: 


Heapquarters, AnMy OF TENNESSEE, 
July 18, 1864. 
‘Sotprers: In obedience to orders from the War 
ent, I assume command of this Army and 


De ent. I feel the weight of the responsibility 
so suddenly and une y devolved upon me by 
this position, and shall bend all my energies and em- 


Ls Soe my skill to meet its requirements. I look 
with confidence to your patriotism to stand by me, 
and rely upon your prowess to your country 
from the of the invader, kee gl yourselves 
to the proud distinction of being called the deliverers 
of an oppressed people. J. B. HOOD, General. 

With this change in commanders commenced 
a change in the method of conducting the cam- 
paign, by which it was expected that the morale 
of the rebel army, weakened by the persistent 
Fabian policy of Gen. Johnston, would be fully 
reéstablished. The time for retreating had 

assed when the chief city of western Georgia 
ay almost in the grasp of Gen. Sherman; and 
the rebel army, which, to give Gen. Johnston 
due credit, had been kept in a compact body, 
and had experienced but insignificant losses of 
guns or material of war, was to be launched, 
after their well-known tactics, in fierce assaults 
upon the invader. With this view the command 
was given to Gen. Hood, who had an unequalled 
reputation among their generals for energy and 
impetuous bravery. 

On the 20th the Federal lines converged still 
more closely around the northern and eastern 
sides of Atlanta, and as a gap existed between 
Gens. Schofield and Thomas, Stanley’s and 
Wood’s division of Gen. Howard’s corps were 
moved to the left to connect with Gen. Scho- 
field, leaving Gen. Newton’s division of Gen. 
Howard’s corps, with inadequate force, to hold 
an important position on the road leading from 
Atlanta to Buckhead. This weak point was 
soon detected by Gen. Hood, who determined 
to signalize his appointment to the chie* com- 
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mand by an assualt which, at one blow, should 
retrieve the disasters of the campaign. Gen. 
Sherman also was well aware that his line was 
vulnerable at this point; and as there were 
indications during the morning of a concen- 
tration of troops on the enemy’s right, as if 
to attack the left, orders were sent to Gen. 
Newton and the rest of the Army of the Cum- 
berland to close rapidly up in the latter direction. 
Gen. Newton accordingly pushed forward to a 
prominent ridge, where, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon his troops stacked arms and 
made a temporary halt. Some prisoners, gath- 
ered up by the skirmishers, having reported 
that there was no considerable force of the 
enemy within a mile and a half, no apprehen- 
sion of an attack seems to have been felt, and 
no preparations had been made beyond the ac- 
customed piles of logs and rails, which the Fed- 
eral troops constructed as a matter of course, 
whenever halting for any considerable time on 
new ground in presence of the enemy. Gen. 
Hood had meanwhile been massing his main 
body in the woods immediately in front of 
Gen. Newton and of Gen. Hooker, who was 
approaching from the right, expecting, by a sud- 
den and overwhelming attack upon the col- 
umns while in motion, to cut the Federal army 
in twain. At 4o’clock he advanced from his 
covert without skirmishers, and pushed direct- 
ly for Gen. Newton’s position. Notwithstand- 
ing the unexpectedness of his appearance, the 
Federal troops sprang instantly to their arms, 
and from behind their breastworks poured 
deliberate and deadly volleys into the dense 
masses of the Confederates, who were further 
kept in check by well-served batteries which 
Gen. Newton had posted on each of his flanks. 
Almost at the instant of the attack on Gen. 
Newton, Gen. Geary’s division of Gen. Hooker’s 
corps was struck by the advancing columns of 
the enemy and thrown back in some confusion, 
But quickly rallying, it recovered its ground 
and kept the enemy in check until Ward’s di- 
vision could arrive to its assistance. The lat- 
ter met the enemy’s charge by a counter charge, 
and the two columns mingling in the shock of 
battle, the enemy, after a brief and fierce strug- 
gle, were driven back. Further to the right, 
and next to Geary, Williams’ division, though 
attacked with desperation, stood manfully up 
to the work, and repulsed with heavy loss every 
onset of the enemy. After four hours of in- 
cessant fighting, the latter retired precipitately 
to his intrenchments, leaving on the field up- 
ward of six hundred dead, one thousand severe- 
ly wounded, seven regimental flags, and a num- 
ber of prisoners. His total loss was estimated 
by Gen. Sherman at five thousand. That of 
the Federal troops was one thousand nine 
hundred, of which the greater part fell on Gen. 
Hooker’s corps, which fought wholly on open 
ground, and bore the brunt of the battle. 
During the 21st the enemy kept within his 
intrenched position, commanding the open val- 
ley of Peach Tree Creek, his right beyond the 
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Georgia railroad to the east, and his left ex- 
tended toward Turner’s Ferry, at a general 
distance of four miles from Atlanta. In the 
course of the day a steep and strongly-fortified 
hill, about five hundred yards in advance of 
the skirmish line of the extreme Federal left, 
was gallantly carried by Gen. Leggett’s division 
of the 17th corps, though with a loss of seven 
hundred and fifty men. Four desperate 
attempts were made by the division of Gen. 
Cleburne to regain the position, which com- 
pletely commanded Atlanta and the two prin- 
cipal roads leading north and south from the 
city; but the enemy finally retired, baffled and 
severely crippled, leaving his dead and most of 
his wounded on the slope of the hill. He also 
lost about a hundred prisoners. Gen. McPher- 
son immediately threw out working parties to 
the hill, with the intention of occupying it with 
strong batteries. 

On the 22d the whole advanced line of the ene- 
my was found abandoned, a cireumstance which 
at first led Gen. Sherman to believe that they 
intended to surrender Atlanta without further 
contest. Gen. Hood, however, was only prepar- 
ing to repeat, on a larger scale, the experiment 
of the 20th. By a show of retreating upon the 
city he hoped to decoy Gen. Sherman into a rapid 
advance, and then suddenly, with heavy masses 
of troops, to strike the Federal army while in 
motion, at such weak points as should present 
themselves, “It is now quite evident,” says an 
army correspondent, writing on the 24th, ‘that 
the enemy, when they fell back out of their 
works, did not retire to the inner line around 
the city at all, though by taking that direction, 
and showing themselves in large numbers upon 
their works, they intended to make us believe 
they had done so. Gen. Hardee’s corps, instead, 
marched during the night away round to the 
eastward, sweeping entirely the circle of the 
Federal left wing, and then, as we closed in 
around the city, and before the left wing had 
got in position, struck us upon the front, and 
also upon the flanks.” Unsuspicious of this 
deep laid plan for his discomfiture, Gen. Sher- 
man. pushed his troops beyond the abandoned 
works, and found the enemy occupying in force 
a line of finished redoubts completely covering 
the approaches to Atlanta, and busily occupied 
in connecting these redoubts with curtains 
strengthened by rifle trenches, abatis, and che- 
vaux-de-frise. This satisfied him that Gen. 
Hood meant to fight, and he immediately re- 
sumed the dispositions previously commenced 
for pressing the city on its eastern and north- 
ern fronts. As the Federal line closed in, the 
circle which it formed became so contracted, 
that the 16th corps, Gen. Dodge, which formed 
the right of the Army of the Tennessee, was 
thrown. out of position, and fell behind the 15th 
corps, the latter thus closing up with Gen. 
Schofield, who held the centre. Gen. McPher- 
son accordingly ordered Gen. Dodge to shift 
his position to the extreme left of the line, and 
occupy the hill carried by the 17th corps on 
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the previous day, and which was still held by 
Gen, Leggett’s division. At about 11 a. M., 
soon after this movement had commenced, Gen, 
McPherson met the commander-in-chief near 
the centre of thelines. ‘ He described to me,” 
says Gen. Sherman in his official report, ‘the 
condition of things on his flank and the dispo- 
sitions of his troops. I explained to him that 
if we met serious resistance in Atlanta, as pres- 
ent appearances indicated, instead of operating 
against it by the left, I would extend to the 
right, and that I did not want him to gain 
much distance to the left. He then described 
the hill occupied by Gen. Leggett’s division of 
Gen. Blair’s (17th) corps as essential to the oc- 
cupation of any ground to the east and south 
of the Augusta railroad, on account of its com- 
manding nature. I therefore ratified his dis- 
position of troops, and modified a previous order 
I had sent him in writing to use Gen. Dodge’s 
corps, thrown somewhat in reserve by the 
closing up of our line, to break up railroad, 
and I sanctioned its going, as already ordered 
by Gen. McPherson, to his left, to hold and 
fortify that position.” 

At noon Gen. McPherson rode off to the left, 
where the enemy appeared to be making a 
slight cavalry demonstration. He had not been 
gone half an hour when the desultory skirmish- 
ing which had been going on in that quarter 
all the morning suddenly deepened into a loud 
crash of musketry, followed by rapid artillery 
firing, indicating the presence of the enemy in 
large force. Gen. Hood had in fact secured 
the opportunity ‘which he desired, and ap- 
prehending rightly that a demonstration was 
least expected on the left flank, had massed 
Gens. Hardee’s and. Stewart’s corps under 
the cover of the thick woods which skirt 
the railroad, and was preparing to attack the 
16th and 17th corps while they were getting 
into position, his forts meanwhile holding 
the Federal centre and right in check. Gen. 
Sherman instantly transmitted orders to Gens. 
Schofield and Thomas to keep the enemy em- 
ployed on all parts of their front, and the former 
was directed to hold as large a force as possible 
in reserve to sustain the left, should aid be 
needed, 

Gen. McPhérson, upon reaching the left, 
found the 16th corps just about moving into 
position to prolong the flank, and temporarily 
facing to the left in a direction perpendicular 
to our main line. Between the right of the 
16th and the left of the 17th corps was a wooded 
space of about half a mile which was not occu- 
pied by any troops. Shortly after twelve o’clock 
the enemy emerged from the dense woods in 
front of these corps in three solid columns, and 
marched directly upon the 16th corps for the 
purpose of turning our whole line. Three des- 
perate assaults were repelled by Gen. Dodge, 
in the last of which the enemy suffered severe 
loss from the well-directed fire of the Federal 
batteries. Finding that the attempt to break 
the lines had failed at this point, Gen. McPher- 
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30a took advantage of a temporary lull in the 
fighting to ride through the woods to Gen. 
Giles A. Smith’s division, which held the left 
of the 17th corps. A report that the enemy in 
heavy force were moving around the left of the 
17th corps, and were pushing in through the 
gap above mentioned, as existing between it 
and the 16th (the attack on the 16th corps 
haying, in fact, been a feint to draw attention 
from the real point of attack), induced him to 
hasten in that direction. After reaching the 
gap he gave directions to the only member of 
his staff who accompanied him, the rest having 
been sent with orders to different portions of 
the field, to obtain a brigade from Gen. Logan’s 
command and throw it across the gap, and 
then, with a single orderly, struck into a cross 
road leading directly to Gen. Smith’s position. 
Already, however, unknown to him, the ene- 
my’s skirmish line had advanced close up to this 
road, and when it was too late to retrace his 
steps he found himself within fifty feet of it. 
The rebel officer in command called upon him 
to surrender, but he only dashed his horse to 
the right of the road, and was almost imme- 
diately brought to the ground, mortally wound- 
ed, by a volley from the skirmishers. His body 
was for a time in the possession of the enemy, 
but was subsequently recovered and brought 
within the Federal lines. Upon hearing of this 
disaster, Gen. Sherman ordered Gen. Logan to 
assume command of the Army of the Tennes- 


see. 

The brigade (Wangelin’s) ordered up from 
Gen. Logan’s corps, arrived in time to partially 
check the enemy, but could not prevent him 
from getting a portion of his force in the rear 
of the 17th corps, while heavy masses of troops, 
principally from Gen. Stewart’s corps, were 
pushed against the works held by Gen. Leggett 
on the hill, wrested from Gen. Cleburne the day 
before, and which they were evidently determin- 
ed to retake at any sacrifice. Sweeping up in 
their advance the working party engaged upon 
the fortifications, the enemy bore heavily against 
Gens. Smith’s and Leggett’s divisions, which, at- 
tacked in front and rear, were obliged to fire al- 
ternately from behind their own breastwork and 
the old abandoned parapet of the enemy. Gen. 
Leggett’s troops clung firmly to their important 
position on the top of the hill, against the 
fortified angle of which the rebels dashed their 
columns with desperate but fruitless energy. 
Gen. Smith had meanwhile been compelled to 
abandon his more exposed lines, but by a skil- 
ful movement he gradually withdrew his men, 
regiment by regiment, to a new line connecting 
on the right with Gen. Leggett, his left, refused, 
facing to the southeast. In executing this 
movement he was obliged to abandon two 

s to the enemy. Against this new forma- 
tion of the 17th corps the enemy could make no 
impression, hut recoiled again and again before 
the deadly fire of the Federal troops, which 
mowed down whole ranks at a time, and coy- 
ered the ground and ditches with dead and 
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wounded men. A part of the rebel force that 
pushed for the gap between the 16th and 17th 
corps renewed the attack upon the right flank 
of the former, and upon its first advance cap- 
tured a six-gun battery of the regular army, 
which was moving along unsupported and un- 
apprehensive of danger. Gens. Sweeney’s and 
Fuller’s divisions soon checked the enemy’s ad- 
vance, and finally drove him back in confusion 
with the loss of many prisoners. Ata critical pe- 
riod of the battle several of Gen. Sweeney’s regi- 
ments wére found to be without ammunition; 
but as it was indispensable that they should 
hold their position, their commander ordered 
them to meet the enemy with the bayonet, 
whereupon the latter broke and fled to the 
rear. At about half-past three o’clock the 
enemy desisted from his attack on our left 
flank, having gained no ground and suffered 
enormous losses, for which his capture of eight 
guns ill compensated. 

Meanwhile two divisions of Gen. Wheeler’s 
cavalry, with a section of artillery, took a wide 
circuit to the east and fell upon Decatur, now 
three miles in our rear, where Col. Sprague, 
with three infantry regiments, and a battery, 
was guarding a number of wagon trains filled 
with commissary and ammunition supplies. 
By a skilful disposition of his small force, Col. 
Sprague held the enemy in complete check until 
every wagon except three was sent to the 
rear of Gens. Schofield and Thomas, when he 
also fell back nearer the main body, having in- 
flicted considerable damage upon the enemy and 
secured a number of prisoners. Gen. Wheeler’s 
unopposed approach to Decatur was owing to 
the absence of Gen. Garrard’s cavalry on a 
raid southeast of Atlanta. 

About 4 Pp. M. a pause occurred in the bat- 
tle, occasioned by Gen. Hood’s massing troops 
for an assault upon Gen. Logan’s (15th) corps, 
temporarily commanded by Gen. Morgan L. 
Smith, which held the right of the Army of the 
Tennessee behind substantial breastworks, im- 
mediately adjoining the 17th corps. At half- 
past 4p. m., while just enough of an attack 
was maintained against the extreme left to 
occupy the attention of the troops in that 
quarter, a heavy force two lines deep marched 
directly toward the left of the 15th corps, driv- 
ing before it a couple of regiments of skirmish- 
ers and capturing two guns. Protected by 
their works, Gen. Lightburn’s brigade, which 
held this part of the line, for half an hour kept 
the enemy at bay by well-directed discharges 
from a battery of 20-pounder Parrotts; but a 
second strong rebel column now approached, 
which scarcely faltered beneath the volleys 
which ploughed its ranks in long furrows, and 
presently, to add to the perplexity of the situa- 
tion, a third column was seen pouring in at the 
rear through a deep cut in the Georgia rail- 
road. Finding that to hold their position 
would insure capture, Gen. Lightburn’s troops 
retired in considerable confusion to the second 
line of breastworks, five hundred yards from 
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the main line, and the abandoned works, with 
two batteries, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The position gained by the latter, if allowed to 
be held by them, threatened such serious dis- 
aster that Gen. Sherman sent orders to Gen. 
Logan, which had already been anticipated by 
that general, to make the 15th corps regain its 
lost ground at any cost. In aid of this move- 
ment he posted certain batteries from Gen. 
Schofield’s corps where they could shell the 
enemy and the works beyond, so as to prevent 
reénforcements. Just as the enemy were pre- 
paring to turn the captured Parrotts upon the 
Inner Federal line, the 15th corps, supported 
by portions of Gen. Schofield’s troops, ad- 
vanced with loud cheers upon them; and 
after a desperate struggle, in the course of 
which both Federals and rebels at times fought 
hand to hand across the narrow parapet, the 
latter were driven out of the works and the 
guns retaken. Their retreat was accelerated 
by repeated discharges of ‘grape and canister 
among their crowded ranks which caused an 
awful carnage. With this repulse the battle 
terminated. 

This was by far the bloodiest battle yet 
fought in Georgia; and notwithstanding the 
complete defeat of the enemy at all points, the 
Federal army sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death of Gen. McPherson, described by 
Gen. Sherman as “fa noble youth, of striking 
personal appearance, of the highest profes- 
sional capacity, and with a heart abounding in 
kindness that drew to him the affections of all 
men.” The heroic conduct of the Army of the 
Tennessee during the whole battle was in no 
slight degree owing to the desire to avenge the 
fall of their commander. The total Federal 
loss on the 22d was 8,722, of whom much the 
greater portion were killed and wounded. The 
enemy’s dead alone in front of our lines num- 
bered 2,200 from actual count, and of these 
800 were delivered to the enemy under flag of 
truce. Their total loss in killed was computed 
by Gen. Logan at 3,240. Upwards of 3,000 


prisoners, including 1,000 wounded, and many’ 


commissioned officers of high rank, beside 18 
colors and 5,000 small arms, fell into the hands 
of the Federals. The enemy of course removed 
many of their dead and most of their wounded. 
Owing to the closeness and desperation of the 
conflict, the proportion of wounded to killed 
was much less than usual—probably not more 
than two to one—which would make their 
loss in wounded about 6,500, and their total 
loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, more 
than 12,000. 

As an important feature in his campaign, 
sen, Sherman had contemplated, in addition to 
offensive operations against the enemy in the 
field, a series of expeditions against the several 
railroads by which supplies or reénforcements 
were brought to Atlanta. The first line of rebel 
communications selected to be broken was the 
railroad system connecting Atlanta with the 
southwest, comprising the Atlanta and West 


Point and the West Point and Montgomery 
roads; and on July 10, in accordance with or- 
ders long previously issued hy Gen. Sherman, 
a body of 2,000 Federal cavalry, under Gen, 
Rousseau, started from Decatur, Ala., for Ope- 
lika, a station on the latter of these roads, in 
eastern Alabama, whence a road diverges east 
to the important manufacturing town of Colum- 
bus, Geo., and thence to Macon. On the 18th 
Gen. Rousseau crossed the Coosa near the Ten 
Islands, routing a body of Alabama cavalry; 
passed rapidly through Talladega; skirmished 
again with the enemy at the crossing of the Tal- 
lapoosa; and on the 16th struck the West Point 
and Montgomery road at Loachapoka, ten miles 
west of Opelika. From this point to Opelika 
the railroad was well broken up, and the 
bridges and culverts destroyed, beside three 
miles of the branch toward Columbus and two 
toward West Point. Gen. Rousseau then turn- 
ed north, and brought his command in safety 
to Marietta on the 22d, with a loss of less than 
thirty men. 

The next operation was to more thoroughly 
disable the Georgia railroad. This had been 
broken up between Decatur and Atlanta as the 
army closed around the city; but as Gen. Sher- 
man already contemplated prolonging his right 
toward the west and south of the town, and 
possibly abandoning his hold on the railroad, it 
became necessary to render the latter unayail- 
able to the rebels. Gen. Garrard was therefore 
detached on the 21st, and ordered to proceed 
with his cavalry to Covington, forty-one miles 
east of Atlanta, and destroy the railroad bridges 
over the Yellow and Ulcopauhatchee Rivers, 
branches of the Ocmulgee. He returned in safe- 
ty on the 24th, having completely destroyed the 
two bridges, of which that over the Yellow River 
was 550 feet in length, and the other 250 feet, 
and broken up the railroad for seven miles be- 
tween the two. He also burned three trains 
of cars, numerous depots, minor bridges and 
culverts, 2,000 bales of cotton, a new and ex- 
tensive hospital building at Covington, and a 
considerable quantity of commissary and quar- 
termaster’s stores, and brought in with him 
several hundred prisoners and negroes and 
many horses. He lost but two men in the ex- 
pedition, 

Having rendered the Georgia road useless to 
the enemy Gen. Sherman next turned his atten- 
tion to the Macon and Western Railroad, con- 
necting Atlanta with Macon, and the only ave- 
nue left for the conveyance of stores and am- 
munition to the rebel army. For the purpose 
of effectually crippling this, he organized his 
cavalry in two large bodies, to move in concert 
from each wing of the army, while simultane- 
ously with this movement the Army of the 
Tennessee was to be shifted by the right toward 


East Point, a station six miles south of Atlanta, | 


where the Atlanta and West Point and Macon 
and Western Railroads diverge from a common 
track. Gen. Stoneman was transferred to the 
left flank, and assumed command of his own 
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cavalry and Gen. Garrard’s, comprising an ef- 
fective force of 5,000 men, while Gen. McCoo 

on the right flank, received his own comman 

and the cavalry brought by Gen. Rousseau, 
amounting in the aggregate to 4,000 men. 
This joint foree Gen. Sherman supposed was 
fully adequate to look after Gen. Wheeler’s 
rebel Saeney: and to accomplish the work allot- 
ted to it, which was to rendezvous at Lovejoy’s 
station on the Macon road, thirty miles south 
of Atlanta, on the night of July 28th, and there 
make such a complete destruction of the road 
as would lead to the speedy abandoment of At- 
lanta. At the moment of starting, Gen. Stone- 
man asked permission, after fulfilling his orders, 
to proceed with his own command to Macon 
and Andersonville, and release the Federal pris- 
oners of war confined at those places. After 
some hesitation Gen. Sherman consented, stip- 
ulating, however, as a condition precedent, that 
the railroad should be effectually broken up 


and Wheeler’s cavalry put hors de combat. 


On the 27th the two expeditions started 
forth, Gen. Stoneman making for McDonough, 
a town about ten miles east of Lovejoy’s, and 
sending Gen. Garrard to Flat Rock to cover his 
movement; and Gen. McCook keeping down 
the right bank of the Chattahoochee. Gen. 
Stoneman, however, almost immediately turn- 
ed off toward the Georgia Railroad, which he 
followed as far as Covington, whence he struck 
due south, and to the east of the Ocmulgee, for 
Macon, distant sixty miles, in the neighborhood 
of which he arrived on the 30th. A detach- 
ment was sent east to Gordon, a station on the 
Georgian Central Railroad, where eleven loco- 
motives and several trains loaded with quarter- 
masters’ stores were destroyed, together with 
several bridges between that place and Macon. 
But as he learned that the prisoners in Macon 
had on the previous day been sent to Charles- 
ton, Gen. Stoneman decided to return at once 
by the way he had come, without attempting 
to reach Macon or Andersonville. On the even- 
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ing of the 30th he turned northward again, 
skirmishing on the way; and on the morning 
of the 31st, when about twenty miles from Ma- 
con, encountered a heavy force in his front. 
The country being unfavorable for cavalry 
operations, he dismounted a portion of his com- 
mand, and threw them forward as skirmishers, 
but soon found himself surrounded. After va- 
rious fruitless attempts to make head against 
the enemy, he gave directions to the greater 
part of his force to break through the opposing 
lines, and escape in the readiest manner possi- 
ble, while he, with several hundred men and a 
section of artillery, occupied the attention of 
the enemy. He was finally overpowered and 
compelled to surrender. Of his three brigades 
one arrived safely within the Federal lines, 
one was attacked and somewhat scattered on 
the way back, and the third was captured with 
him. Gen. Garrard meanwhile, after waiting 
at Flat Rock for orders from Stoneman until 
the 29th, moved toward Covington, and learn- 
ing that he had gone south from that point, 
returned to his position on the left flank of the 
army. 

Gen. McCook, after reaching the neighbor- 
hood of Rivertown on the Chattahoochee, 
crossed on pontoons and made for Palmetto 
Station on the Atlanta and West Point Rail- 
road, twenty-five miles south of Atlanta, where 
he destroyed a section of the road. He thence 
moved eastward upon Fayetteville and burned 
five hundred wagons belonging to the rebel 
army, besides killing eight hundred mules and 
capturing several hundred quartermasters’ men, 
and reached Lovejoy’s on the night of the 28th. 
Here he destroyed a section of the Macon and 
Western Railroad, but, hearing nothing from 
Stoneman, and finding his progress eastward 
barred by a constantly accumulating force of 
the enemy, he turned off to the southwest, and 
at Newman, a station on the Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad fifteen miles south of Palmetto, 
encountered a rebel infantry force coming up 
from Mississippi to Atlanta. After a severe 
fight with superior numbers he finally cut his 
way out, with the loss of five hundred men and 
all his prisoners, and reached the Chattahoochee, 
whence he arrived safely within the Federal 
lines. The damage done by the several expe- 
ditions scarcely compensated for the severe 
losses sustained by Gens. Stoneman and Mc- 
Cook, amounting to upward of fifteen hundred. 
Owing to the failure of Gen. Stoneman to con- 
centrate with Gen. McCook at Loyejoy’s, the 
communications with Atlanta were only tempo- 
rarily interrupted, and the enemy gained at 
least a month’s respite from their final catas- 
trophe. 

While the cavalry raid was in progress, the 
Army of the Tennessee was, pursuant to in- 
structions, drawn out of its intrenchments on 
the left flank and moved en echelon to a position 
on the extreme right, the right flank being 
held by Gen. Logan’s corps. This movement 
was directed by” Gen. Howard, who on the 
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27th, by appointment of the President, assumed 
the command vacated by the death of Gen. 
McPherson. The line was thus prolonged due 
south, facing east, and south of Proctor’s Creek. 
Apprehending that Gen. Hood might again im- 
prove the opportunity to attack the Federal 
army while in motion, Gen. Sherman on the 
28th disposed of Gen. Davis’s division of the 
14th corps so that it might be within easy sup- 
porting distance of the flank of Gen. Howard’s 
new line, in the event of a strong rebel demon- 
stration in that quarter. The enemy was not 
slow to perceive that Gen. Sherman was grad- 
ually swinging around toward the Macon road, 
and to oppose the movement massed his troops 
in the same direction. About noon of the 28th 
Gen. Stewart’s corps came out from Atlanta by 
the Bell’s Ferry road, and, forming on open 
ground, advanced in long parallel lines upon 
Gen. Logan’s troops, fortunately sheltered be- 
hind the customary breastworks of rails, ex- 
pecting to find his flank “in air.” For up- 
ward of four hours a series of desperate attacks 
werg made upon Gen. Logan’s position, which 
were uniformly repelled with loss. Again and 
again the rebel columns were brought up to the 
breastworks, only to recoil shattered and bleed- 
ing before the steady volleys of musketry and 
the incessant discharges of grape and canister 
by which they were assailed. The few officers 
and men who reached the rail piles were either 
killed or taken prisoners. Shortly after 4 
o’clock the enemy retired, leaving his killed and 
wounded in our hands, and haying experienced 
a total loss estimated by Gen. Sherman at five 
thousand. The Federal loss was under six hun- 
dred. By some inadvertency Gen. Davis’s di- 
vision failed to come up to the support of Gen, 
Logan, whereby an opportunity was lost to 
strike the assailing rebel columns in flank, and 
probably to put them to a disastrous rout. 
About this time Gens. Hooker and Palmer 
resigned the command of their corps, and were 


succeeded, the former by Gen. Slocum, and the — 


latter by Gen. Jeff. C. Davis. Gen. Slocum, 
however, being absent at Vicksburg, the com- 
mand of the 20th corps was temporarily as- 
sumed by Gen. A. S. Williams. Gen. D. 8. 
Stanley also succeeded Gen. Howard in com- 
mand of the 4th corps. 
Failing to dislodge Hood from Atlanta in this 
way, Gen. Sherman next resorted to a further 
extension of his right, in the hope of flanking him 
in that direction. The 23d corps, supported by 
the 14th, was accordingly, on the 5th and 6th 
of August, transferred from the left to a posi- 
tion somewhat below Utoy Creek, a small af- 
fluent of the Chattahoochee, where it joined 
on Gen. Logan’s right and formed our right 
flank. Demonstrations of more or less import- 
ance were made against the enemy’s works 
during the prolongation of the right, but every- 
where he was found well protected behind an 
admirably constructed line of defences, withir 
which was a second line, comprising a series of 
redoubts of great thickness of parapet and good 
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command, connected throughout by a contin- 
uous infantry parapet, covered by abatis, che- 
veaux-de-frise, and other impediments of the 
most approved kind. This inner line of works 
completely enveloped Atlanta, — thence ex- 
tended for six miles along the railroad track to 
East Point, previously described as jointly used 
by the Atlanta and West Point and Macon and 
Western Roads, thus covering the latter. The 
Federal army, instead of threatening the city on 
the north and east, was now so shifted from its 
first position that, while the extreme left cov- 
ered the northern approaches to Atlanta, the ex- 
treme right was southwest of it, running parallel 
to the railroad. The Federal lines were drawn 
at an average distance of two and a half miles 
from the city, and between them and the rebel 
works intervened a narrow belt of rough and 
wooded country, the scene of constant skirmish- 
ing between the opposing forces. Thus Gen. 
Hood, though in inferior force to Gen. Sher- 
man, having the advantage of interior lines, and 
acting strictly on the defensive behind almost 
impregnable works, seemed able to hold his 
position for an indefinite period. He had re- 
cently been reénforced by some veteran troops 
and by a body of several thousand Georgia mi- 
litia, and had also added considerably to his 
fighting material by arming and organizing la- 
borers, teamsters, and quartermasters’ men, 
whose places were supplied by negroes. 

A survey of the situation satisfied Gen. Sher- 
man that Gen. Hood’s lines could only be car- 
ried at a fearful sacrifice of life, and that in 
order to reach the Macon Road and control the 
supplies of Atlanta, a new movement by the 
right flank, in which nearly the whole army 
should participate, must be attempted. He ac- 
cordingly determined to withdraw one corps to 
the intrenched position at the railroad bridge 
over the Chattahoochee, to protect communica- 
tion with his base, and with his remaining 
troops to march rapidly to the southwest and 
south of the city, and crossing the two rail- 
roads, break them up in such a manner that im- 
mediate repairs would be impossible. The 
movement thus resolved itself into a raid, as 
the term is understood in modern military par- 
lance, on a truly gigantic scale, and, if success- 
ful, would probably cut off Atlanta for months 
from its supplies and compel its evacuation. 
It involved, in brief, to use Gen. Sherman’s 
own wo “the necessity of raising the siege 
of Atlanta, taking the field with our main force, 
and using it against the communications of At- 
lanta, instead of against its intrenchments.” 
By the 16th of August his plans were com- 
pleted; but, before commencing to put them in 
execution, he ascertained that Gen. Wheeler, 
with nearly the whole force of rebel cavalry, 
had moved round in a northeasterly direction 
to cut his communications between Marietta 
and Chattanooga. Thinking that in the ab- 
sence of Gen. Wheeler the Federal cavalry 
might perhaps accomplish the task he had 
tarked out for the whole army, he temporarily 
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suspended his orders and directed Gen. Kil- 
patrick, recently returned to duty, to move 
across the railroads and tear them up thorough- 
ly. Gen. Kilpatrick started on the 18th with 
a force of five thousand men, struck the Atlanta 
and West Point Road at Fairburn and the Macon 
road at Jonesboro, and Lovejoy’s; but, being 
harassed by the enemy at each place, could 
effect no permanent damage. He finally re- 
turned on the 22d by way of Decatur, bringing 
one hundred prisoners, three flags, and one 
piece of artillery. 

This satisfied Gen. Sherman that his original 
plan must be adhered to, and preparations for 
carrying it out were pressed with renewed ac- 
tivity. A battery of 44-inch rifled guns was 
meanwhile put in position, and by its well- 
directed discharges impressed the enemy with 
the belief that regular siege operations were 
in progress, thus aiding to mask the new move- 
ment. It also materially interrupted the run- 
ning of the rebel supply trains on the Macon 
road, and was the cause of several conflagra- 
tions in Atlanta. Notwithstanding the latter, 
the enemy held resolutely to their forts, with 
the evident intention of suffering the city to 
perish rather than abandon their position. On 
the night of the 25th, every thing being in 
readiness, and the wagons loaded with fifteen 
days’ provisions, the 4th and 20th corps, occu- 
pying the extreme left, were moved quietly 
out of their intrenchments, and marched, the 
former to a position in the rear of the Army of 
the Tennessee, and the latter to the railroad 
bridge over the Chattahoochee and the adjacent 
ferries, which it was appointed to guard. On 
the succeeding night the 4th corps was moved ~ 
southward toward Red Oak and Fairburn sta- 
tions, on the Atlanta and West Point road, 
twelve or fifteen miles south of Atlanta, fol- 
lowed by the Army of the Tennessee, and on 
the morning of the 27th the whole front of 
the city was uncovered, except that portion 
occupied by the 23d corps, which alone re- 
mained within its intrenchments. In like 
manner the 23d corps was withdrawn from its 
intrenchments and formed the left of the new 
line, of which the Army of the Cumberland 
held the centre, and the Army of the Tennes- 
see the right. These operations were viewed 
with undisguised wonder by the rebel troops 
from within their fortifications, and seemed 
to give color to the belief that Gen. Sherman 
had commenced a retreat. A skirmish line 
sent out toward the bridge, after the with- 
drawal of Gens. Thomas and Howard, encoun- 
tered the 20th corps intrenched behind a strong 
téte de pont, and returned more bewildered if 
possible than before. 

On the morning of the 28th, the Armies of 
the Cumberland and the Tennessee lay between 
Fairburn and Red Oak in a line facing east and 
north. The day was devoted to a thorough 
destruction of the West Point Railroad be- 
Sween these points, and some distance above. 
“Tt was done,” says Gen. Sherman, “ with a 
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will. Twelve and a half miles were destroyed, 
the ties burned, and the iron rails heated and 
tortured by the utmost ingenuity of old hands 
at the work. Several cuts were filled up with 
trunks of trees, with logs, rock and earth, inter- 
mingled with loaded shells prepared as tor- 
pedoes, to explode in case of an attempt to clear 

_ them out.” On the 30th the army was again 
in motion in a southeasterly direction, aiming 
to strike the Macon Railroad from Rough and 
Ready to Jonesboro. Gen. Hood now began 
to understand the object of Gen. Sherman’s 
movement; but still ignorant, apparently, that 
nearly the whole Federal army was moving 
upon his communications, he contented himself 
with sending Gens, Hardee and §. D. Lee’s 
corps to Jonesboro, where they intrenched, re- 
maining in Atlanta with Gen. Stewart’s corps 
and the militia. Gen. Howard, marching due 
east from Fairburn, arrived within half a mile 
of Jonesboro on the evening of the 30th; but 
encountering Gens. Hardee and Lee, he halted 
for the night in a strong position, and proceeded 
to throw up intrenchments. The remainder 
of the army, moving en echelon to the left, did 
not succeed in reaching the railroad. 

Meanwhile the 15th corps, having seized a 
prominent hill which formed the key to the 
enemy’s position, took post in the centre of the 
Army of the Tennessee, the 16th somewhat 
retired, holding the extreme right, and the 
17th the left. The 15th corps spent the night 
in intrenching, and early next day, before the 
right and left flanks had taken up their ad- 
vanced position, the enemy burst in masses on 
the 15th corps, but were steadily and repeat- 
edly repulsed, losing several general officers, in- 
cluding Major-Gen. Anderson, mortally wound- 
ed, and five colonels and majors (wounded) 
taken prisoners, besides upward of three thou- 
sand rank and file killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured. The Federal loss was slight, as the men 
fought behind breastworks. It was observed 
that the rebel attacks lacked the enthusiasm 
and dash which had characterized the severe 
assaults before Atlanta. During the 31st the 
23d and 4th corps reached the railroad near 
Rough and Ready, and commenced destroying 
it north and south frony that point, in the same 
thorough manner which had characterized their 
operations on the West Point road. 

Upon the repulse of the enemy on the after- 
noon of the 31st, Gen. Sherman directed Gen. 
Howard to hold him in his fortifications until 
the remainder of the army could close in upon 
him. The 14th corps only, having a compar- 
atively short distance to travel, succeeded in 
getting up to Jonesboro on September Ist, the 
other two being too far from the field, and too 
much embarrassed by the difficult character of 
the country and the want of good roads, to move 
with rapidity. At4vp.. the 14th corps, which 
had taken position on the left of the Army of 
the Tennessee, was ordered to assault the ene- 
iny’s works, Gen. Sherman fearing that, if he 
waited for the arrival of Gens, Schofield and 
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Stanley, darkness might mtervene, and the 
enemy escape without a fight. The troops 
steadily advanced under a withering fire of 
musketry and artillery, and after a desperate 
conflict of two hours drove the enemy from 
their works, capturing two batteries—one of 
them Loomis’ battery, captured at Chick- 
amauga, some battle flags, and a large number 
of prisoners, including Gen. Govan and the 
greater part of his brigade, forming part of the 
celebrated “fighting division” of Gen. Cle- 
burne. Darkness now setting in, Gen. Hardee 
was enabled to fall back seven miles to Love- 
joy’s, where he intrenched himself in a natu- 
rally strong position. Had Gens. Stanley and 
Schofield succeeded in coming up in season, he 
would in all probability have been overwhelmed 
and forced to capitulate. 

Meanwhile, in Atlanta on the Ist, all was 
excitement and consternation, as it gradually 
transpired that the main body of the Federal 
army lay between the city and Gen. Hardee. 
Gen. Hood at once gave orders for the evacu- 
ation of his works, and the destruction of such 
stores and ammunition as could not be removed. 
The removal of all the supplies and ammunition 
that the transportation facilities of the army 
would permit commenced early in the morn- 
ing, and was continued throughout the day. 
Large quantities of provisions were also dis- 
tributed to the people, and the several bodies of 
troops, as they were withdrawn from the de- 
fences and went through the city, were allowed 
access to the public stores. The rolling stock 
of the railroads, consisting ef about one hun- 
dred cars and six engines, was concentrated 
near the rolling mill before dark, by which time 
all the troops had passed through, with the ex- 
ception of the rear guard, left to prevent strag- 
gling. The cars were then laden with the sur- 
plus ammunition, and together with the loco- 
motives, depots; and store houses, and every 
thing, in fine, which would be of use to the Fed- 
eral army, fired about midnight. The flames 
lit up the heavens for many miles, and the ex- 
plosion of the ordnance trains was distinctly 
heard by the army in front of Jonesboro, and 
by Gen. Slocum at his position on the Chatta- 
hoochee. The latter sent out a heavy recon- 
noitring column at daybreak on the 2d, which, 
pushing forward without opposition, entered 
the city at 9 o’clock, where it was met by the 
mayor, who made a formal surrender, at the 
same time requesting protection for non-com- 
batants and private property. This having 
been freely granted, Gen. Ward’s division 
marched into the city with drums beating and 
colors displayed, and the national flag was 
raised over the Court House amidst hearty 
cheers. Eleven heavy guns were found in the 
fortifications, beside a number subsequently ex- 
humed ; and among the additional spoils were 
three uninjured locomotives, three thousand 
muskets in good order, a quantity of tobacco, 
and other stores. Of the valuable machinery 
in the workshops part had been removed tc 
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Augusta and Macon, and part destroyed. 
“We have,” says Gen. Sherman, in his de- 
spatch announcing the capture of Atlanta, “as 
the result of this quick, and, as I think, well- 
executed movement, twenty-seven guns, over 
three thousand prisoners, and have buried 
over four hundred rebel dead, and left as 
many wounded that could not be removed. 
The rebels have lost, besides the important city 
of Atlanta and their stores, at least five hun- 
dred dead, twenty-five hundred wounded, and 
three thousand prisoners; whereas our aggre- 
gate loss will not foot up fifteen hundred. If 
that is not success I don’t know what is.” 

Of the losses in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, sustained by the Federal army up to this 
period, the following table, based upon the most 
trustworthy information at present attainable, 
may be considered to give a fair estimate: 


Skirmishing from Chattanooga to Resaca............ 1,200 
PMPIO OF TLOBBON So i's co.cc ci ncherennscipcwccesecccucees 4,500 
Skirmishing from to Allatoona............... 500 
SATO MROMID TIRMAE 2a 29 ocaa anes ds cede acdsee ns es 8,000 
Battle of Kenesaw Mountain, July 27th. ............ 3,000 


Lesser contests around Kenesaw, June 9th to July ist 4,500 
Skirmishing between Kenesaw and the Chattahoochee 1,000 


Battle of July 20th.......... EERE tad sons Chaeens Wee 1,900 
SRE RMENGT INE. dad gas pcannasipastpnenscaisacetes 3,700 
MENTE: BOs Sus oxe caccnesdesesedeesesastues 600 

or — et ites to Sree Poet ese ie myo 

Figh at Jonesboro, August 31st and Sept. 1st..... 1, 

Bosses In-cavalry raids... . 02. scccccsccsccces sence 2,000 

80,400 


Of the total number, less than one-sixth 
come under the head of missing. The loss in 
cannon was fifteen pieces—ten in the battle of 
July 22d, three taken from Stoneman, and two 
abandoned by McCook. Notwithstanding these 
casualties, amounting to nearly a third of the 
force with which he set out from Chattanooga, 
Gen. Sherman was enabled to report, after the 
fall of Atlanta, that by the arrival of re- 
enforcements, recruits, furlonghed men and 
convalescents, he had maintained his original 
strength. Of the rebel losses it is more difficult 
to form an estimate, but the following is be- 
lieved to be reasonably correct : 


Loss in skirmishing from Chattanooga to Atlanta.... 6,000 


pa ORT BS SEED a a ee ee epee a 2,500 
PI MIONUME COMER. toe se noccwpcs scandaseasasareas 3,500 
Battle of Kenesaw Mountain. ..............0ccee cere 1,000 
SF ti SUG WORN e lc Soup cic os ved ddcrentavannca snes 000 
ce ee A ERE DE RMB Star ADRES ea 12,000 
RUE BORN ears n ace Wb de actibin sew abs ktg bb dan 
Lesser contests around Atlanta................cc20ee 1,500 
Battles BE POUONDOTO aa dan cont ons. conse wanton 5,000 
42,000 


The enemy lost more than twenty general 
officers, killed and wounded, according to their 
own showing, besides from forty to fifty pieces 
of cannon, of which eight were 64-pounders, 
and over 25,000 stand of small arms.. Their 
loss in colors was also much greater than that 
of the Federals. 

Gen. Hood, upon abandoning Atlanta, di- 
rected his march toward McDonough, whence 
moving west he succeeded in forming a junc- 
tion with Gens. Hardee and Lee. On the 2d 
Gen. Sherman followed in Gen. Hardee’s traces, 
but finding him intrenched in a position of great 
strength, and learning the capitulation of the 


city, he desisted from further attack, and on the 
4th gave orders for the army to proceed by easy 
marches in the direction of Atlanta. On the 8th 
the Army-of the Cumberland encamped around 
the city, that of the Tennessee about East Point, 
and that of the Ohio at Decatur. Atlanta it- 
self was held by Gen. Slocum’s (20th) corps. 

Previous to the departure of the cavalry un- 
der Gen. Wheeler, on their raid against the 
railroad communications of Gen. Sherman, as 
mentioned above, the latter had enjoyed a com- 
parative immunity from such demonstrations. 
This was mainly the result of the skilful dis- 
positions which he had made for guarding the - 
road between Atlanta and Chattanooga. In 
the latter place he had also wisely accumulated 
a sufficient quantity of stores to render him in 
a measure independent of Nashville, in the 
event of any interruption of travel between the 
two places. He consequently felt little imme- 
diate uneasiness upon hearing of the departure 
of Gen. Wheeler, but rather congratulated him- 
self that he was at a critical moment superior 
to the enemy in cavalry. Gen. Wheeler left 
Atlanta soon after the miscarriage of Gen. 
Stoneman’s raid, with a mounted force of six 
thousand men, and moying around to the north- 
east, struck the Western and Atlanta road near 
Adairsville, just midway between Atlanta and 
Chattanooga. Here he succeeded in capturing 
nine hundred beéf cattle. He next approached 
the road at Calhoun, nine miles north of Adairs- 
ville, where he committed some damage, and on 
August 14th made his appearance at Dalton, of 
which place, ‘to prevent the effusion of blood,” 
he demanded the immediate and unconditional 
surrender. Col. Leibold, who held the town 
with five hundred or six hundred men, replied 
that he had “been placed there to defend the 
post, but not to surrender.” Apprising Gen. 
Steedman, in command at Chattanooga, of his 
danger, he kept Gen. Wheeler at bay until the 
next day, when reénforcements arrived from 
that place, by whose aid the enemy were driven 
off in confusion. Gen. Wheeler then passed up 
into East Tennessee, leaving the Federals to 
repair at their leisure the damage he had done, 
and in a few days the railroad was again in 
good running order between Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga. He subsequently destroyed a con- 
siderable portion of the road between Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville, and moving west dur- 
ing the latter part of August and first week of 
September, made strenuous efforts to interrupt 
railroad and telegraph communication between 
Chattanooga and Nashville; but being pursued 
by Gens. Rousseau, Steedman, and Granger, 
he was speedily driven toward Florence, and 
thence into Northern Alabama. The damage 
committed by him between Chattanooga and 
Atlanta was so slight, that Gen. Sherman, 
writing from the latter place on September 
15th, was enabled to say, ‘“ Our roads and tele- 
graphs are all repaired, and the cars run with 
regularity and speed.” 

The news of the capture of Atlanta reached 
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Washington on Sept. 2d, and immediately 
elicited the following expression of thanks 
from President Lincoln : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Sept. 2. 

The national thanks are tendered by the President 
to Maj.-Gen. Sherman and the bcm officers and 
soldiers of his command, before Atlanta, for the dis- 
tinguished ability, courage, and perseverance dis- 

layed in the campaign in Georgia, which, under 
ivine Power, resulted in the capture of the city of 
Atlanta. 

The marches, battles, sieges, and other military 
operations that has signalled this campaign, must 
render it famous in the annals of war, and have en- 
titled those who have participated there, to the ap- 
plause and thanks of the Nation. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Orders were also given for the firing of na- 
tional salutes at the principal arsenals, and the 
11th of September was appointed a day of sol- 
emn national thanksgiving for the signal suc- 
cesses of Gen, Sherman in Georgia, and of Ad- 
miral Farragut at Mobile. The following is Gen. 
Sherman’s congratulatory address to his troops: 

HeapquarTers Minirary Division oF THE Miss., 

IN THE Frexp, ATLANTA, GA.,, Sept. 8. 
Special Field Orders No. 68. 

The officers and soldiers of the Armies of the Cum- 
berland, Ohio, and Tennessee, have already received 
the thanks of the nation through its President and 
Commander-in-Chief ; and it now remains only for him 
who has been with you from the beginning, and who 
intends to stay all the time, to thank the officers and 
men for their intelligence, fidelity, and courage dis- 
played in the campaign of Atlanta. 

On the first of May our armies were lying in garri- 
son, seemingly quiet, from Knoxville to Huntsville, 
and our enemy lay behind his rocky-faced barrier at 
Dalton, proud, defiant, and exulting. He had had 
time since Christmas to recover from his discomfiture 
on the Mission Ridge, with his ranks filled, and a 
new commander-in-chief, second to none of the Con- 
federacy in reputation for skill, sagacity, and extreme 
Pen: 

ll at once our armies assumed life and action, and 
appeared before Dalton; threatening Rocky Face we 
threw ourselves upon Resaca, and the rebel army 
only escaped by the rapidity of its retreat, aided by 
the numerous roads with which he was familiar, and 
which were strange to us. 

Again he took post at Allatoona, but we gave him 
no rest, and by a circuit toward Dallas and subse- 
quent movement to Ackworth, we gained the Alla- 
toona Pass. Then followed the eventful battles 
about Kenesaw, and the escape of the enemy across 
Chattahoochee River. 

The crossing of the Chattahoochee and pe 
of the Augusta road was most handsomely execute 
by us, and will be studied as an example in the art 
of war. At this stage of our game our enemies be- 
came dissatisfied with their old and skilful com- 
mander, and selected one more bold and rash. New 
tactics were adopted. Gen. Hood first boldly and 
rapidly, on the 20th of July, fell on our right at 
Peach Tree Creek, and lost. 

Again, on the 22d, he struck our extreme left, and 
was severely punished; and finally again, on the 
28th, he repeated the attempt on our right, and that 
time he must have been satisfied, for since that date 
he has remained on the defensive. We slowly and 
gradually drew our lines about Atlanta, feeling for 
the railroads which supplied the rebel army and 
made Atlanta a place of importance, 

We must concede to our enemy that he met these 
efforts patiently and skilfully, but at last he made 
the mistake we had waited for so long, and sent his 
cavalry to our rear, far beyond the reach of recall, 
Instantly our cavalry was on his only remaining 
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road, and we followed quickly with our principa 
army, and Atlanta fell into our possession as the 
fruit of well-concerted measures, backed by a brave 
and confident army. . 

This completed the grand task which had been 
assigned us by our Government, and your General 
again repeats his personal and official thanks to all 
the officers and men composing this army, for the 
indomitable courage and perseverance which alone 
could give success, 

We have beaten our enemy on every ground he 
has chosen, and have wrested from him his own 
Gate City, where were located his foundries, arse- 
nals, and workshops, deemed secure on account of 
their distance from our base, and the seeming im- 
pregnable obstacles intervening. Nothing is impos- 
sible to an army like this, determined to vindicate 
a Government which has rights wherever our fla 
has once floated, and is resolved to maintain them ai 
sa and all costs, P 

n our cam many, yea, very many of our 
noble and selbst Gontcalen ave rooeded - to our 
common destination, the grave; but they have left 
the memory of deeds on which a nation can build a 
proud history. Gens. McPherson, Harker, McCook, 
and others dear to us all, are now, the binding links 
in our minds that should attach more closely to- 
gether the living, who have to complete the task 
which still lies before us in the dim future. 

I ask all to continue as they have so well begun the 
cultivation of the soldierly virtues that have enno- 
bled our own and other countries. Courage, pa- 
tience, obedience to the laws and constituted authori- 
ties of our Government; fidelity to our trusts, and 

ood feeling among each other; each trying to excel 
the other in the practice of those a qualities, and 
it will then require no prophet to foretell that our 
country will in time emerge from this war, purified 
by the fires of war, and worthy its J Rage founder, Wash- 
ington. W. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen. Com’ng. 


Upon arriving in Atlanta, Gen. Sherman de- 
termined that the exigencies of the service re- 
quired that the place should for the present be 
appropriated exclusively for military purposes, 
and orders were immediately issued for the 
departure of all civilians, both male and fe- 
male, excepting those in the employment of 
the Government. The following conveys the 
intentions of Gen. Sherman : 

HEADQUARTERS Post oF ATLANTA, 
ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 5, 1864, f 
General Order No. 8. 

All families living in Atlanta, the male representa- 
tives of which are in the service of the Confederate 
States, or who have gone south, will leave the city 
within five days. They will be passed through the 
lines and go south. 

All citizens from the North, not connected with 
the army, and who have not authority from Maj.- 
Gen. Sherman or Maj.-Gen. Thomas to remain in 
the city, will leave within the time above mentioned. 
If found within the city after that date, they will be 
as Hare 

ll male residents of this city, who do not register 
their names with the city Provost-Marshal within 
five days and receive authority to remain here, will 
be imprisoned. WM. COGSWELL, 

Col. Commanding Post. 


A truce of ten days was accordingly pro- 
posed, in a letter from the Federal general to 
Gen. Hood, then encamped near Lovejoy’s, to 
which the latter made the following reply: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, t 
Orrice Cuter oF Starr, Sept. 9, 1864. 

Major-Gen. Sherman, Comm’ g U.S. forces in Georgia: 

Gunsitit: Your letter of yesterday’s date, borne 

by James W. Ball and James R. Crew, citizens of 
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Atlanta, is received. You say therein: ‘‘I deemit to 
be to the interest of the United States that the citi- 
zens residing in Atlanta should remove,” etc. Ido 
not consider that I have any alternative in the mat- 
ter. I therefore accept your proposition to declare a 
truce of ten days, or such time as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose mentioned, and shall ren- 
der all the assistance in my power to expedite the 
transportation of citizens in this direction. I suggest 
that a staff officer be appointed by Pe to superintend 
the removal from the city to Rough and Ready, while 
L appoint a similar officer to control their removal 
further south; that a guard of 100 men be sent by 
either party, as you propose, to maintain order at 
that place ; and that the removal begin next Monday. 
And now, sir, permit me to say that the unprece- 
dented measure you propose, transcends in studied 
and ingenious gh aap all acts ever before brought to 
my attention in the dark history of war. 
the name of God and humanity I protest, be- 
lieving that you will find you are expelling from their 
homes and firesides the wives and children of a brave 
ere, ral, tfull bedient 
am, General, very respec our obedien 
servant, ie “ B. HOOD, General. 
Official: McA. Hummerr, Lieutenant, etc. 


Accompanying the above letter was one ad- 
dressed to Col. Calhoun, Mayor of Atlanta, as 
follows: : 

Heapquarters ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, ; 
September 9, 1864. 
Hon. James M. Calhoun, Mayor : 

Sie: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter touching the removal of the citizens of 
Atlanta, as ordered by Gen. Sherman. Please find 
inclosed my reply to Gen. Sherman’s letter. I shall 
do all in my power to mitigate the terrible hardships 
and misery that must be brought upon your people 
by this extraordinary order of the Federal com- 
mander. Transportation will be sent to Rough and 
ser fig carry the people and their effects further 

a ; 


You have my deepest sympathy in this unlooked 
o and unprecedented ee 9 
am, sir, very respectfu our obedient servant, 
saat’ ¥5°B. HOOD, General. 


The following is Gen. Sherman’s reply to 
Gen. Hood: 


HEADQUARTERS Mitrrary DIvIsIoN OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
Iy THE , ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 10, 1864. 
Gen. J. B. Hood, Commanding A of the Tennes- 
see, Confederate Army : Gas 

GeneraL: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of this date at the hands of 
Messrs. Ball and Crew, consenting to the arrange- 
ments I had proposed to facilitate the removal south 
of the pee of Atlanta, who prefer to go in that di- 
rection, JI inclose you a copy of my orders, which 
will, I am satisfied, accomplish my purpose perfectly. 
You style the measure proposed, “unprecedented,” 
and appeal to the dark history of war for a parallel as 
an act of “studied ungenerous cruelty.” It is not 
unprecedented; for Gen. Johnston himself very 
wisely and properly removed the families all the way 
from Dalton down, and I see no reason why Atlanta 
should be excepted. Nor is it necessary to appeal to 
the dark history of war, when recent and modern ex- 
amples are so handy. You, yourself, burned dwell- 
ing-houses along your parapet, and I have seen to- 
day fifty houses that you have rendered uninhabita- 
ble, because they stood in the way of your forts and 


men. 

You defended Atlanta on a line so close to the 
town, that every cannon-shot, and many musket- 
shots from our line of intrenchments, that overshot 
their mark, went into the habitations of women and 
children. Gen. Hardee did the same at Jonesboro, 
and Gen. Johnston did the same, last summer, at 


Jackson, Miss. I have not accused you of heartless 
cruelty, but merely instance those cases of very re- 
cent occurrence, and could go on and enumerate 
hundreds of others, and challenge any fair man to 
judge which of us has the heart of pity for the fami- 
thes of ‘‘brave people.” I say it is a kindness to 
those families of Atlanta to remove them now at once 
from scenes that women and children should not bo 
exposed to; and the brave people should scorn to 
commit their wives and children to the rude barba- 
rians, who thus, as you say, violate the laws of war, 
as illustrated in the pages of its dark history. 

In the name of common sense, I ask you not to ap- 
peal to a just God in such a sacrilegious manner—you 
who, in the midst of peace and prosperity, have 
plunged a nation into civil war, ‘‘dark and cruel 
war,”’ who dared and badgered us to battle, insulted 
our flag, seized our arsenals and forts that were left 
in the honorable custody of a peaceful Ordnance 
Sergeant, seized and made prisoners of war the very 
garrisons sent to protect your people against negroes 
and Indians, long before any overt act was committed 
by the “‘to you” hateful Lincoln government, tried 
to force Kentucky and Missouri into the rebellion 
in spite of themselves, falsified the vote of Louisiana, 
turned loose Ba! privateers to plunder unarmed 
ships, expelled Union families by the thousand, burn- 
ed their houses, and declared by act of Congress the 
confiscation of all debts due Northern men for goods 
had and received. Talk thus to the marines, but not 
to me who have seen these things, and will this day 
make as much sacrifice for the peace and honor of 
the South as the best-born Southerner among you. 
If we must be enemies, let us be men, and fight it out 
as we propose to-day, and not deal in such hypocriti- 
cal appeals to God andhumanity. God will judge me 
in good time, and He will pronounce whether it be 
more humane to fight with a town full of women, and 
the families of a ‘‘ brave people”’ at our backs, or to 
remove them in time to places of safety among their 
own friends and people. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen. Com’g. 


The following is the truce agreed upon be- 
tween the two generals: 

Heapquarters Mrurrary Division, Mississrrrt, 
In THE Fietp, ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 10, 1864. } 
Special Field Order No. 70. 
1. Pursuant to an agreement between Gen. J. B. 
Hood, Se Ms Confederate forces in Geor 
ia, and Maj.-Gen, W. T. Sherman, commanding this 
my, a truce is hereby declared to exist from day- 
light of Monday, September 12, until daylight of 
Thavaisy. September 22—ten (10) full days—at a 
oint on the Macon Railroad known as Rough and 
ady, and the country round about for a circle of 
two (2) miles radius, together with the roads leading 
to and from, in the direction of Atlanta and Lovejoy 
station, respectively, for the purpose of affording the 
a ag of Atlanta a safe means of removal to points 
south, 

2. The Chief Quartermaster at Atlanta, Col. Easton, 
will afford all the citizens of Atlanta who elect to go 
south all the facilities he can spare to remove them, 
comfortably and safely, with their effects, to Rough 
and Ready station, using cars and ambulances for 
that fear and commanders of regiments and 
brigades may use their regimental and staff teams to 
carry out the object of this order; the whole to cease 
after Wednesday, 21st inst. 

3. Maj.-Gen. Thomas will cause a guard to be 
established on the road out beyond the camp ground, 
with orders to allow all wagons and vehicles to pass 
that are used manifestly for this purpose; and Maj.- 
Gen. Howard will send a guard of one hundred men, 
with a field officer in command, to take post at Rough 
and Ready during the truce, with orders, in concert 
with a guard from the Confederate army of like size, 
to maintain the most perfect order in that vicinity 
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during the transfer of these families, A white fla 
will be displayed during the truce, and a guard wi 
cause all wagons to leave at 4 p. uw. of Wednesday, the 
21st instant, and the guard to withdraw at eark, the 
truce to terminate the next morning. 
5a ieee of Maj.-Gen. W. T. SHERMAN, 
L. M. Darron, Aide-de-Camp. 
The civic authorities made a final appeal to 


Gen. Sherman to revoke or modify his order, 
which, with his reply, is here appended: 


ATLANTA, GA., September 11, 1864. 

Major-General W. T. Sherman: 

tr: The undersigned, Mayor, and two members 
of Council for the City of Atlanta, for the time being 
the only legal organ of the aie of the said city to 
express their wants and wishes, ask leave most 
earnestly but respectfully to petition you to recon- 
sider the order requiring them to leave Atlanta. At 
first view it struck us that the measure would involve 
extraordinary hardship and loss, but since we have 
seen the practical execution of it, so far as it has 
progressed, and the individual condition of many of 
the people, and heard the statements as to the incon- 
venience, loss, and suffering attending it, we are 
satisfied thatthe amount of it will rea in the ag- 
gregate consequences appalling and heart-rending. 

any poor women are in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy; others having young children, whose hus- 
bands, for the greater part, are either in the army, 
prisoners, or dead. Some say: ‘I have such a one 
sick at my house; who will wait on them when I am 
gone?”’? Others say: ‘‘ What are we to do; we have 
no houses to go to, and no means to buy, build, or 
rent any; no parents, relatives, or friends to go to.’ 
Another says: ‘‘I will try and take this or that arti- 
cle of property; but such and such things I must 
leave behind, though I needthem much.”” We reply 
to them: ‘‘Gen. Sherman will carry your property 
to Rough and Ready, and then Gen. Hood will take 
it thence on;” and they will reply to that: “But I 
wut to leave the railroad at such a place, and can- 
not get conveyance from thence on.”’ 

We only refer to a few facts to illustrate, in part, 
how this measure will operate in practice. As you 
advanced, the people north of us fell back, and be- 
fore your arrival here a large portion of the people 
here had retired south; so that the country south of 
this is already crowded, and without sufficient houses 
to accommodate the people, and we are informed that 
many are now staying in churches and other out- 
buildings. This being so, how is it possible for the 
people still here (mostly women and children) to find 
shelter, and how can they live through the winter in 
the woods? no shelter or subsistence; in the midst 
of strangers who know them not, and without the 
pow to assist them much if they were willing to 

0 $0. 

This is but a feeble picture of the consequences of 
this measure. You know the woe, the horror, and 
the suffering cannot be described by words. Im- 
agination can only conceive of it, and we ask you to 
take these things into consideration. We know your 
mind and time are continually occupied with the 
duties of your command, which almost defers us 
from asking your attention to the matter, but thought 
it might be that you had not considered the subject 
in all of its awful consequences, and that, on reflec- 
tion, you, we hope, would not make this people an 
exception to mankind, for we know of no such in- 
stance ever haying occurred—surely not in the Uni- 
ted States. And what has this helpless people done, 
that they should be driven from their homes, to 
wander as strangers, outcasts, and exiles, and to 
subsis‘ on charity ? 

We do not know as yet the number of people still 
here. Of those who are here, a respectable number, 
if allowed to remain at home, could subsist for sev- 
eral months without assistance; and a respectable 


number for a much longer time, and who might not 
need assistance at any time. 

In conclusion, we 1most earnestly and solemnly 
petition you to reconsider this order, or modify it, 
and suffer this unfortunate people to remain at home 
and enjoy what little means they have. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES M. CALHOUN, Mayor. 

E. E. Rawson, 


) 2 
S. ©. Wexrs, ; Councilmen. 


GEN. SHERMAN’S REPLY,. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIvISION OF THE 
MissIssIPrl, IN THE FIELD, 
ATLANTA, Ga., September 12, 1864. 


. James M. Calhoun, Mayor, E. £. Rawson, and S. C. 
Y 


Wells, representing Council of Atlanta ; 

GENTLEMEN: I have your letter of the 11th, in the 
nature of a petition, to revoke my orders removing 
all the inhabitants from Atlanta, I have read it care- 
fully, and give full credit to your statements of the 
distress that will be occasioned by it, and yet shall 
not revoke my order, simply because my orders are 
not designed to meet the humanities of the case, but 
to prepare for the future struggles in which millions 
yea, hundreds of millions of good people outside of 
Atlanta have a deep interest. We must have Peace, 
not only at Atlanta, but in all America, To secure 
this we must stop the war that now desolates our 
once ed and favored country. To stop war we 
must defeat the rebel armies that are arrayed against 
the laws and Constitution, which all must respect 
and obey. To defeat these armies we must prepare 
the way to reach them in their recesses provided with 
the arms and instruments which enable us to accom- 
plish our purpose. 

Now, I know the vindictive nature of our enemy, 
and that we may have many years of military opera- 
tions from this quarter, and therefore deem it wise 
and prudent to prepare in time. The use of Atlanta 
for warlike purposes is inconsistent with its character 
as a home for families. There will be no manufac- 
tures, commerce, or agriculture here for the main- 
tenance of families, and sooner or later want will 
compel the inhabitants to go. Why not go now, 
when all the arrangements are completed for the 
transfer, instead of waiting till the plunging shot of 
contending armies will renew the scene of the past 
month? Of course I do not apprehend any such 
thing at this moment, but you do not suppose that 
this army will be here till the war is over. I cannot 
discuss this subject with you fairly, because I cannot 
impart to you what I pay a to do, but I assert that 
my military plans make it necessary for the inhabit- 
ants to go away, and I can only renew my offer of 
services to make their exodus in any direction as easy 
and comfortable as possible. You cannot qualify war 
in harsher terms than I will. 

War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it ; and those 
who brought war on our country deserve all the 
curses and maledictions a people can pour out. 1 
know I had no hand in making this war, and I know 
I will make more sacrifices to-day than any of you to 
secure peace. But you cannot have peace and a di- 
vision of our country. Ifthe United States submits 
to a division now, it will not stop, but will go on till 
we reap the fate of Mexico, which is eternal war. 
The United States does and must assert its authority 
wherever it has power; if it relaxes one bit to pres- 
sure it is gone, and I know that such is not the na- 
tional feeling. This feeling assumes various shapes, 
but always comes back to that of Union. Once ad- 
mit the Union, once more acknowledge the authority 
of the National Government, and instead of devotin 
your houses, and streets, and roads, to the drea 
uses of war, I, and this army, become at once your 

rotectors and supporters, shielding you from danger, 
Tet it come from what quarter it may. I knowthata 
few individuals cannot resist a torrent of error and 
assion such as has swept the South into rebellion; 
but you can point ont, se that we may know those 


— -— 
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who desire a Govefnment and those who insist on 
war and its desolation. 

You might as well appeal against the thunder-storm 
as against these terrible hardships of war. They are 
inevitable, and the only way the people of Atlanta 
can hope once more to live in peace and quiet at 
home is to stop this war, which can alone be done by 
admitting that it began in error, and is perpetuated 
in pride. We don’t want your negroes, or your 
horses, or your land, or any thing you have, but we 
do want and will have a just obedience to the laws of 
the United States. That we will have, and if it in- 
volves the destruction of your improvements, we 
cannot help it. You have heretofore read public 
sentiment in your newspapers, that live by falsehood 
and excitement, and the quicker you seek for truth 
in other quarters, the better for you. 

I repeat, then, that, by the ia: ie compact of 
_ obelnpge the United States had certain mghts in 

rgia which have never been relinquished and 
never will be; that the South began war by seizing 
forts, arsenals, mints, custom-houses, &c., &c., long 
before Mr. Lincoln was installed, and before the 
South had one jot or tittle of provocation. I myself 
have seen in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
pore dS hundreds and thousands of women and 
children fleeing from your armies and desperadoes, 
hungry and with bleeding feet. In Memphis, Vicks- 
barg, and Mississippi, we fed thousands upon thou- 
sands of the fi es of rebel soldiers left on our 
hands, and whom we could not see starve. Now that 
war comes home to you, you feel very different ; you 
deprecate its horrors, but did not feel them when you 
sent car-loads of soldiers and ammunition, and 
molded shell and shot, to war into Kentucky 

Tennessee, and desolate the homes of hundreds 
and thousands of good people, who only asked to live 
in peace at their old homes, and under the Govern- 
ment of their inheritance. 

But these comparisons are idle. I want peace, and 
believe it can only be reached through Union and 
war; and I will ever conduct war purely with a view 
to ect and early success. 

ut, my dear sirs, when that peace does come, 
you may call on me for any thing. Then will I share 
with you the last cracker, and watch with you to 
shield your homes and families against danger from 
every quarter. Now you must go, and take with you 
the old and feeble, feed and nurse them, and build 
for them in more quiet places proper habitations to 
shield them against the weather until the mad pas- 
sions of men cool down, and allow the Union and 
8 og once more to settle on your old homes at At- 

ta. Yours in haste, 

W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General. 

In another communication to the Mayor Gen. 
Sherman ordered the latter to announce to the 
citizens : 

The Government will furnish transportation south 
as far as Rough and Ready; north, as far as Chatta- 
nooga. All citizens may take their movable propert 
with them. Transportation will be furnished for a 
movables. Negroes who wish to do so may go with 
their masters; other male negroes will be put in 
Government employ, and the women and children 
sent outside the lines, 

For the purpose of contributing to the com- 
fort of those who were under orders to remove, 
an extension of the truce was subsequently ob- 
tained. The difficult and delicate task of su- 
perintending the departure of these persons 
was not effected without charges of cruelty and 
peculation against the Federal officers, with 
which for several weeks the Southern on 
teemed. The following letter from Gen. Sher- 
man on the subject shows how little foundation 
the calumniators had to build upon: 


ATLANTA, September 25th, 1864. 
To the Louisville Agent of the N. Y. Associated Press: 

Your press despatches of the 2lst embrace one 
from Macon of the 14th, announcing the arrival of 
the first train of refugees from Atlanta, with this ad- 
dition, ‘‘that vad were robbed of every thing before 
being sent into the rebel lines.’ Of course this is 
false, and it is idle to correct it as far as the rebels 
are concerned, for they proposed it as a falsehood to 
create a mischievous public opinion. 

The truth is that during the truce 446 families were 
moved south, making 705 adults, 860 children, and 
470 servants, with 1,651 pounds of furniture and 
household goods on the ey to each family, of 
which we have a perfect recollection by name and 
articles. At the end of the truce, Col. Warner, of my 
staff, who had general supervision of my business, 
received from Major Clan, of Gen. Hood’s staff, the 
following letter: 

RoveH AnD Reavy, September 21, 1864. 

Colonel: Our official communication being about to close, 
you will permit me to bear testimony to the uniform courtesy 
you have shown on all occasions to me and my people, and 


the promptness with which you have corrected all irregulari- 
ties arising in our intercourse. Hoping at some future time 
to be able to reciprocate your courteousness, and in many in- 
stances your tive kindness, 


Iam, with res) your obedient servant, 
WT. GLAN Mia or and A, A. G. of Gen. Hood's Staff, 
Lieut. Col. Wirtarp Warner, of Gen. Sherman’s Staff. 


I would not notice this, but I know the people of 
the North, liable to be misled by a falsehood calcu- 
lated for special P oses, and by a desperate enemy, 
will be relieved by this assurance, that not only care, 
but real kindness, has been extended to families who 
lost their homes by the acts of their male protectors. 

W. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

The Army of the Potomac, under Gen. Meade, 
in its reorganization was reduced to three corps, 
as stated on previous pages. Maj.-Gen. Warren 
was assigned to the command of the 5th army 
corps. 

The consolidation of divisions and arrange- 
ment of brigades was made as follows: The 
commanding officer of the ist division of the 
old 5th corps was ordered to consolidate the 
three brigades into two brigades, to be desig- 
nated as the Ist and 2d brigades, 1st division, 
5th army corps. The old 2d division, 5th 
corps, was consolidated into one brigade, and 
designated as the 3d brigade, 1st division, 5th 
corps, commanded by Brig.-Gen. R. B. Ayres. 
The old 3d division, 5th corps, remained as the 
new 3d division, 5th army corps. The 2d bri- 
gade of the 3d division, Ist army corps, was 
transferred to the 2d division, Ist army 
corps, and this division afterwards designated 
as the 2d division, 5th army corps. The 1st 
brigade of the 3d division, 1st army corps, was 
transferred to the Ist division, 1st army corps, 
and this division afterwards designated as the 
4th division, 5th army corps. The designating 
flags of the old 3d brigade, 1st division, 5th 
army corps; of the old 2d division, 5th army 
corps; of the old 2d brigade 2d division, 5th 
army corps, and of the 3d division, Ist army 
corps, were ordered to be turned in to the corps 
quartermaster. 

The following was the assignment of general 
officers to commands in the consolidated corps: 

1—Brig.-Ger. J. S. Wadsworth, commanding 4th 
division. 

2—Brig.-Gen, S. W. Crawford, commanding 3d 
division. 
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3—Brig.-Gen, J. C. Robinson, commanding 2d 
division, , 

4—Brig.-Gen. Charles Griffin, commanding 1st 
division. 

5—Brig.-Gen. R. B. Ayres, commanding 8d brigade, 
1st division. 

6—Brig.-Gen. L. Cutter, commanding 1st brigade, 
4th division. 

7—Brig.-Gen, Henry Baxter, commanding 2d bri- 
gade, 2d division. 

8—Brig.-Gen. J. J. Bartlett, commanding 2d bri- 
gade, 1st division. 

9—Brig.-Gen. James Barnes, commanding 1st bri- 
gade, 1st division. 

10—Brig.-Gen. J. C, Rice, commanding 2d brigade, 
4th division. 


The 2d corps was commanded by Maj.-Gen. 
Hancock. The original regiments of the 2d 
corps were consolidated into two divisions, with 
a new assignment of division and brigade com- 
manders. ¥ 

The division formerly known as the Ist divi- 
sion of the 8d corps, commanded by Maj.-Gen. 
Birney, was designated as the 8d division of the 
2d corps. The division formerly known as the 
2d division of the 3d corps, to which Brig.-Gen. 
Carr had been assigned as commander, was 
afterwards known as the 4th division of the 2d 
corps. Each of these divisions had been re- 
duced to two brigades. The following was the 
arrangement of divisions and assignment of 
commanders : 

FIRST DIVISION, 
, Brig.-Gen. T. C. Barlow. 
First Brigade—Col. N. A. Miles, 61st New York. 

Second Brigade—Col. T. A. Smyth, 1st Delaware 
volunteers. 

Third Brigade—Col. P. Frank, 52d New York. 

Fourth Brigade—Col. J. R. Brooke, 55th Pennsyl- 
Fania. 

SECOND DIVISION. 
is OO John Gibbon. 
First Brigade—Brig.-Gen. A. 8. Webb. 

Second Brigade—Brig.-Gen. J. P. Owens. 

Third Brigade—Col. s. S. Carroll, 8th Ohio. 

THIRD DIVISION. 
Maj.-Gen. D, B. Birney. 
First Brigade—Brig.-Gen. J. H. Ward. 

Second Brigade—Brig.-Gen. A. Hayes. 

FOURTH DIVISION, 
Brig.-Gen. J. B. Carr. 
First Brigade—Brig.-Gen. G. Mott. 
Po Brigade—Col. W. R. Brewster, 73d New 
ork. 
Chief of Artillefy, Col. Tibball. 


Sixth corps was commanded by Gen. Sedg- 
wick. 

The old 3d division, 6th corps, was broken 
ap, one brigade (Shaler’s) going to the Ist di- 
vision; the 2d (Wheaton’s and Eustis’) going 
to the 2d division. The 3d division, 3d corps, 
was transferred to the 6th corps, and Gen. 
Prince was assigned to the command of it. 
The three brigades of this division were con- 
solidated into two, under Gen. Russell and Gen. 
Morris. 

- FIRST DIVISION. 
Brig.-Gen. H. G, Wright. 

First Brigade—Brig.-Gen. A. T. A. Torbett. 

Second Brigade—Col. E. Upton, 121st New York. 

Third Brigade—Col. H. Burnham, 5th Maine vok 
unteers, 

Fourth Brigade—Brig.-Gen. A. Shaler. 


: SECOND DIVISION. 
Brig.-Gen. G. W. Getty. 
First Brigade—Brig.-Gen. F. Wheaton. 
Second rigade—Col. L. A. Grant, ‘“‘ Fremont Iiri- 


Third Brigade—Brig.-Gen. T. H. Neill. 
Fourth Brigade—Brig.-Gen. A. L, Eustis. 
THIRD DIVISION. 
Brig.-Gen. H. Prince. 
First Brigade—Brig.-Gen, W. H. Morris. 
Second Brigade—Brig.-Gen. D, A. Russell. 
Col. C. H. Tompkins, 1st Rhode Island artillery, 
commanding artill ery. 


The cavalry corps of this army was placed 
under the command of Gen. P. H. Sheridan, 
previously in service at the West. Brig.-Gen. 
Kilpatrick, in command of the 8d cavalry di- 
vision, was transferred to the command of the 
cavalry in the Army of the Cumberland, under 
Major-Gen. Sherman; Gen. Pleasanton was re- 
lieved from the command of his cavalry corps, 
and ordered to report to Gen. Rosecrans; Gen. 
Sykes was ordered to report to Gen. Curtis; 
Gen. Newton was ordered to report to Gen. 
Sherman; Gen. French was ordered to report 
at Philadelphia; Gen. Meredith was ordered 
to report at Cairo; Gens. Ricketts, Gibbon, 
and Wadsworth, were ordered to report to 
Gen. Meade for assignments to command. 

The following were the addresses of Gens. 
Pleasanton, Newton, and French, on parting 
with their commands: 

Heapqguartrers CAVALRY Corps, ARMY OF 
THE Potomac, March 25, 1864, f 
General Orders No. 14. 

Having been relieved from duty with the Army of 
the Potomac, the regret of separation from the many 
perscese associations established in the cavalry corps 

ecomes more impressive by the devotion, generos- 
ity, and noble daring that has been exhibited through- 
out one of the most eventful periods in the history 
of the war. The brave seek no higher tribute than 
the confidence of their commander. Your glorious 
deeds testify to the trust you have maintained so 
sacredly. Continue to be animated by the same 
spirit that now guides your colors to victory, and 
you will reap the reward of duty to yourselves, your 


country, and your God. 
A, PLEASANTON, Major-General. 


Heapquartrers Frest Corps, March 25, 1864, 
In relinquishing command, I take occasion to ex- 
press the pride and pleasure I have experienced with 
you, and my profound regret at our separation, 
Identified by its services with the history of this 
war, the Ist corps gave at Gettysburg a crowning 
proof of valor and endurance, in saving from the en- 
emy the strong position upon which the battle was 
fought. The terrible losses suffered by the corps on 
the ist of July, attest its supreme devotion to the 
country. Though the the title of the corps may not 
survive the present changes, history will not be si- 
lent upon the sags Sr of its services. 
OHN NEWTON, Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS Tutrp Army Corps, } 
Branpy Sratron, March 24, 1864. 
General Orders No. 26: 

Having been detached from the Army of the Poto- 
mac, in consequence of its reorganization into three 
corps, I desire to express the personal feelings of 
ay ie with which the order is received. The con- 
solidation of the corps gives this army greater 
strength. The generals to command them are con- 
spicuous for their gallantry and ability. Only known 
in the department where bullets whistle, there is a 
strong prokability that I may soon weet in the field 
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those brave soldiers with whom I have been so long 
i with pride and distinction. 
WM. H. FRENCH, Major-Gen. Volunteers. 


The following officers composed the staff of 
Gen. Grant in the field: 

Brig.-Gen. John A. Rawlins, Chief of Staff; Lieut.- 
Col. T. S. Bowers, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. ; Lieut.-Col. C. 
B. Comstock,. Senior Aide-de-Camp; Lieut.-Col. 0. 
E. Baca Babcock, arth aplong 7 ieut.-Col. F. T. 
Dent, nage aang Lieut.-Col. Horace Porter, Aide- 
de-Camp; Lieut.-Col. W. L. Dupp, Ass’t Insp.-Gen. ; 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. ec ig Sec.; Lieut.-Col. Adam 
Badeau, Sec.; Capt. E. S. Parker, Ass’t Adj’t-Gen. ; 
Capt. George K. es Ass’t Adj’t-Gen., in charge 
of office at Washin n j Capt. P. T. Hudson, Aide- 


on oy at headquarters; First-Lieut. Wm. Dunn, 
jr.» Indiana volunteers, Acting Aide-de-Camp. 

At the same time the 9th corps of the army, 
at Annapolis, was filled up, partly with color- 
ed troops, and placed under the command of 
Major-Gen. Burnside, its former commander. 

About the 23d of April, this corps moved to 
Washington, were reviewed by President Lin- 
coln, and proceeded to Culpepper Court House, 
and were united to the Army of the Potomac. 

Early in March Major-Gen. Sigel had been 

laced in command of the active forces in the 
Dopakicient of Western Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of codperating with Gen. Grant by way 
of the Shenandoah valley. Those forces were 
largely increased. 

The forces of Major-Gen. Butler, in com- 
mand at Fortress Monroe, were also largely in- 
creased. Major-Gen. W. F. Smith, from the 
Western army, was assigned to the command 
of the 18th corps, and Major-Gen. Q. A.Gill- 
more, from the Department of the South, was 
assigned to the command of the 10th corps. 
Major-Gen. Foster was ordered to the com- 
mand of the Department of the South. He 
had previously been in command in North 
Carolina. 

On the 21st of April the Governors of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, tendered to the 
President the services of one hundred thou- 
sand men for one hundred days. The object 
of this tender of men, the service in which 
they were to be engaged, and the reasons for 
the same, are fully stated in the following proc- 
lamation of the Governor of Illinois: 

To the people of the State of Illinois : 

On the 21st of April, the Governors of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, ie and Wisconsin, submitted to the 
President of the United States a proposition to fur- 
nish volunteers from their respective States for the 
coming campaigns: 

War Department, Wasutneton, April 21, 1864, 
To the President of the United States: 

First—The Governors of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, offer tothe President infantry troops for the ap- 
PS conde The term of service to be a hundred days, reckon- 
ing from the date of muster into the service of the United 
States, unless sooner discharged. 

Third—The troops to be mustered into the United States 
service by regiments, when the regiments are filled up ac- 
cording to regulations to the minimum strength. The - 
ments to be organized according to the tions of the 
War Department. The whole number to be ed with- 
in Mec ore from date of notice of the acceptance of this 
Pryourth—The troops to be clothed, armed, equipped, sub- 


sisted, transported, and paid as other United States infan 

volunteers, and to serve in fortifications or wherever the 

gg may be required, within or without their respective 
tates. 

Fifth—No bounty to be paid the troops, nor the service 
charged or credited on any 

Sixth—The draft for three years service to go on in any 
State or district where the quota is not filled up; but, if any 
officer or soldier in the special service should be drafted, he 
shall be credited for the service rendered. 

JOHN BROUGH, Governor of Ohio. 
0. H. MORTON, Governor of Indiana, 
RICH’D YATES, Governor of Illinois. 
W. M. STONE, Governor of Iowa. 

The foregoing proposition of the Governors is accepted, 
and the Seacctics of War is directed to carry it into execn- 
tion. A. LINCOLN. 

Aprin 23d, 1864. 


I shall not set forth the various reasons which iz- 
duced the Executive of these States to submit their 
proposition. It will be sufficient for you to know 
that it is evident from the circumstances which sur- 
round us, that the battles which are to decide the 
fate of the country are soon to be fought. The en- 
emy has, during the esa: winter, been concenirating 
all his stength for the summer campaign which is 
before us. Itis of the utmost importance to meet 
them with the greatest force, and with the most over- 
whelming numbers which it is possible to bring to 

BEA! ? 

You are also aware that the country which has al- 
ready been wrested from the grasp of the enemy is 
of vast extent, embracing many States and Territo- 
ries, many thousands of miles of seacoast, and the 
whole length of the Mississippi River, and of most 
of her tributaries, and that to hold this country and 
these long lines of sea and river coast requires large 
stationary forces. 

The strongholds, forts, garrisons, cities, and towns, 
situated as they are in the midst of populations which 
are for the most part disloyal, and ready to rise upon 
the withdrawal of our troops, are almost innumer- 
able, and require by far the greater part of our im- 
mense army in their protection and defence. In this 
yiew of the case, the Executives of the most West- 
ern States believed that the efficiency of the army 

ight be immensely increased by a volunteer force, 
to be immediately raised, which should occupy the 
points already taken, and release our veteran troops, 
and send them forward to join the main body of the 
army, which is soon to engage the forces of the en- 
emy. It will be apparent also that, while these forces 
are to be employed in fortifications, and at such 
points as the Government may require them now, in 
the future, also, they will aoe in the hands of the 
States the means to repel invasion from their bor- 
ders, suppress insurrection, and maintain the peace. 

e mode of enlistments, places of rendezvous, 
and all information pertaining to organization, &c., 
will be communicated to you by the adjutant-general 
of the State. 

I make my appeal to the State of Illinois, to re- 
spond to the Government with her full quota of 20,- 
000 men in the next twenty days. though the 
State has thus far exceeded her quota under all calls 
by so many thousands, I doubt not she will stand 
ready to strengthen the arm of the Government in 
this trying hour, and that she will send this timel 
necessary relief to her gallant sons now in the field, 
and who have so distinguished her proud name upon 
every battle-field of the war. Itis confidently hoped 
that by the timely aid which may thus be given our 
veteran army, the last blow may be given this wick- 
ed rebellion, and the Government reéstablished, the 
Union restored, and all the blessings of a stable and 
lasting peace secured. 

Though in the North and in the South the notes 
of preparation for the conflict fill the land, yet for 
the first time have I fully seen the beginning of the 
end of this frightful war. All that is now required is, 
that the Government put forth its power at the right 
time, and in the right place, 
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The people of Illinois have confidence in her sons, 
and in the great commander, Gen. Grant, whom she 
has given to the country, as well as in the armies 
under his command. Let us do allin our power to 
uphold and strengthen their arms. 

Glorious Illinois, in every period of this war yo 
have done your duty. The shining achievements 0 
your sons are the admiration of the world. In this 
most eventful hour oon will not fail. 

ICHARD YATES, Governor. 


The address of the Governor of Indiana was 
as follows: 

Executive DEPARTMENT, INDIANAPOLIS, April 23, 1864. 
To the tech of Indiana: 

The Governors of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana, have offered to raise for the service of 
the General Government eighty-five thousand men for 
the period of one hundred days, to perform such 
military service as may be required of them in any 
State. They will be armed, subsisted, clothed, and 

aid by the United States, but receive no bounty. 

hey will be mustered into the service of the United 
States for the period designated, the time to com- 
mence from the date of muster. 

The importance of making the approaching cam- 
paign successful and decisive is not to be over-esti- 
mated, and I feel confident that this call will be 
promptly and fully responded to. 

I need not enter into the reasons which have in- 
duced the making of this offer, and its acceptance 
by the Government, as they will be suggested to all 
by the condition and position of our military affairs. 

I therefore call for twenty thousand volunteers, to 
rendezvous at such places as may be hereafter desig- 
nated, and to be organized under instructions given 
by the Adjutant-General. Existing organizations of 
the Indiana Legion, offering their services, will be 
preserved when the regiment or company is filled to 
the minimum number, under the regulations govern- 
ing the army of the United States. 

0. P. MORTON, Governor of Indiana. 


The following order was issued in Ohio: 
Cotumsts, April, 24th, 1864. 
General Orders No, 12. 

The regiments, battalions, and independent compa- 
nies of infantry of the National Guard of Ohio are 
hereby called into active service for the term of one 
hundred days, unless sooner discharged. They will 
be clothed, armed, equipped, transported, and paid 
by the United States Government. These organiza- 
tions will rendezvous at the nearest eligible places in 
their respective counties, the place to be fixed by the 
commanding officer, and to be on aline of railroad 
where practicable, on Monday, May 2, 1864, and re- 
port by telegraph to these headquarters at four 
e’clock p. m. of the same day the number of men 

resent for duty. The alacrity with which all calls 
‘or the military forces of the State have been hereto- 
fore met, furnishes the surest guarantee that the Na- 
tional Guard will be prompt to assemble at the ap- 
pointedtime. Ourarmiesin the field are marshalling 
for a decisive blow, and the citizen soldiery will share 
the glory of the crowning victories of the campaign, 
by relieving our veteran regiments from post and 
garrison duty, to allow them to engage in the more 
arduous labor of the field. By order of the Governor, 

B. R. COWEN, Adjutant-General of Ohio. 


The plan of Gen, Grant was more compre- 
hensive than the mere capture of the city of 
Richmond. His purpose was to secure the 
machinery of the Confederate Government, 
and to destroy the army of Gen. Lee. Other 
movements were therefore necessary in con- 
nection with the one made under his own 
direction. The first of these was to be made 
by Gen. Sigel up the Shenandoah Valley toward 
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Staunton with the view of taking possession of 
the Virginia Central Railroad, and ultimately 
holding Lynchburg on the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee Railroad. The next of these movements 
was to be made by Gen. Averill moving toward 
tne same great railroad with the design of 
striking it near Salem or Wytheville. The 
next was to be made by Gen. Crook moving 
with a strong force and abundant supplies from 
Charleston, Va., toward Dublin Depot (New- 
bern), on the same railroad. The remaining 
movement on the west was to be made up the 
eastern side of the Big Sandy River, toward 
Abingdon, on the same railroad. It was in- 
tended that these different forces should strike 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad about the 
same time, at Abingdon, Wytheville, Dublin 
Depot, and Staunton, and should afterwards 
unite centrally west of Lynchburg, and march 
against that town. This combined movement 
comprehended a large aggregate of forces, to 
wit: 12,000 men by the Big Sandy route, un- 
der Gen. Burbridge; 4,000 under Gen. Crook, 
moving from the lower Kanawha; 2,500 cay- 
alry under Gen. Averill, from northwest Vir- 
ginia, and the army of Gen. Sigel, numbering 
nearly 12,000. 

On the south side of Richmond it was in- 
tended by Gen. Grant to capture and hold 
Petersburg by a heavy force, under the com- 
mand of Gen. B. F. Butler. Thus holding 
Petersburg and Lynchburg, all southern com- 
munication with Richmond would be cut off. 
The progress and results of these respective 
codperating movements will be stated on a sub- 
sequent page. 

On the 3d of May Gen. Meade issued the 
following address to the army: 

TeapquarTers ARMY OF THE Potomac, May 3, 1864. 

Sotprers: Again you are called upon to advance 
on the enemies of your country. The time and the 
occasion are deemed opportune by your Command- 
ing-General to address you a few words of confidence 
and caution. You have been reorganized, strength- 
ened, and fully equipped in every respect. You form 
a part of the several armies of your country—the 
whole under an able and distinguished general, who 
enjoys the confidence of the Government, the people, 
and the army. Your movement being in codperation 
with others, it is of the utmost importance that no 
elfort should be spared to make it successful. 

Soldiers! Theeyes of the whole country are look- 
ing with anxious hope to the blow you are about to 
strike in the most sacred cause that ever called men 
to arms, Remember your homes, your wives, and 
children ; and bear in mind that the sooner your ene- 
mies are overcome the sooner you will be returned to 
enjoy the benefits and blessings of peace. Bear with 
patience the hardships and sacrifices you will be 
called upon to endure. Have confidence in your offi- 
cers and in each other. 

Keep your ranks on the march and on the battle- 
field, and let each man earnestly implore God’s bless- 
ing, and endeavor by his thoughts and actions to 
render himself worthy of the favor he seeks. With 
clear conscience and strong arms, actuated by a high 
sense of duty, fighting to preserve the Government 
and the institutions handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers, if true to ourselves, victory, under God’s 
blessing, must and will attend our efforts. 

EORGE G. MEADE, Maj.-Gen. Com’ding. 

S. Wittrams, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. 
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On the same day camp was broken up, and 


with six days’ rations the army was put in mo-. 


tion in light marching order. About 2 P.M. 
the division of cavalry commanded by Gen. 
Gregg, with a part of the canvas pontoon train, 
moved toward Richardsville and were engaged 
till late at night in repairing the roads to Ely’s 


‘Ford. Soon after midnight a crossing was 


prepared by throwing two bridges over to the 
south shore. At the same time Gen. Wilson, 
in command of the 8d cavalry division, advanced 
to Germania Ford, eight miles above, and there 
prepared another bridge with canvas pontoons. 
About midnight the 2d corps, under Maj.-Gen. 
Hancock, began to move down the Stevensburg 
and Richardsville road to Ely’s Ford. The 
entire corps were on the march before 3 a. M., 
and crossed soon after daylight. At the same 
time the 5th corps, under Maj.-Gen. Warren, be- 
gan to move. The advance, consisting of two 
divisions of infantry and a portion of artillery, 
passed through Stevensburg soon after mid- 
night, closely followed by the remainder of the 
corps, and destined to Germania Ford. This 


‘corps was closely followed by the 6th corps, un- 


der Maj.-Gen. Sedgwick, which left its camp at 
4a.m. It was the forces at Culpepper Court 
House which moved by the old plank road and 
crossed at Germania Ford. Those at Brandy 
Station, Catlett’s, &c., on the Alexandria rail- 
road, moved by the old turnpike, crossing the 
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Rappahannock at Ely’s Ford, four miles below 
the junction of the Rapidan and the Rappahan- 
nock rivers. Germania Ford is about twelve 
miles and Ely’s Ford about four miles from 
Chancellorsville. Orange Court House is about 
twenty-seven miles and Wilderness Tavern 
about twenty-two miles from Chancellorsville. 
From points between Chancellorsville and Wil- 
derness Tavern, roads lead to Gordonsville, 
Louisa Court House and Frederick’s Hall, on 
the Virginia Central Railroad, in distances 
varying from twenty to thirty miles. From 
these places there are good roads leading direct 
to Richmond, which is distant between forty- 
two and fifty-four miles; and also good roads 
to Hanover Junction. 

The crossing was effected during the day 
by these three corps without opposition. 
The pickets of the enemy withdrew quietly 
from the river, and the cavalry of Gen. 
Gregg advanced toward Chancellorsville with- 
out finding the enemy anywhere in force. 
Gen. Wilson’s cavalry moved up the road to 
Parker’s store, toward Orange Court House, 
the position of the enemy. The infantry 
and artillery followed in the direction of 
Chancellorsville and the Wilderness. The 2d 
corps camped on the old battle-field at Chan- 
eellorsville; the 5th at the old Wilderness 
Tavern, and the 6th at the Tavern and at Ger- 
mania Ford. 
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The 9th corps, under Gen. Burnside, was en- 
camped. at Warrenton. On May Ist he issued 
the following address to his troops: 


THEapquarrTers 9TH Army Corps, 
WARRENTON JUNCTION, VA., May 1, 1864. 

The General commanding publishes the followin 
instructions to the men just entering the service of 
the country. He expects that every old soldier who 
has learned their value by experience, will join in 
impressing their importance on those who are now 
to share with him the honor of a soldier’s life. 

On the march no soldier should quit the ranks, on 
any pretence whatever, without permission of his 
commanding officer. The army is about to move 
into the country of an active enemy, with no friendly 
force behind or near it, and every straggler runs the 
risk of Libby Prison or a bullet. 

No soldier should leave camp without his musket ; 
nor, on any consideration, whether on the march or in 
“toni take off the haversack, canteen, or cartridge- 


Ox. 

He should sleep with his arms within reach. 

Washing the feet at night, soaping the stockings, 
and greasing the shoes will prevent foot-soreness. 

Cavalry and artillery should husband their forage. 
Every soldier should endeavor to make his rations 
hold out longer than the time for which they were 
issued. A little saving may save a day’s starving. 
It is well to make little bags, or some secure pack- 
ages, for coffee, salt, and sugar. If mixed in the 
haversack they become worthless. 

Blankets and overcoats should never be thrown 
away, no matter how tired or hot one may be. Cold 
nights follow hot days. The chief point in health 
and comfort is to sleep warm, At the same time 
the recruit should not overload his knapsack; by 
endeavoring to carry many comforts he may be com- 
pelled to throw away all. 

He should never waste a cartridge nor a cap; the 
time may come when every one will tell. 

When on picket duty he must remember that the 

{safety of the whole army may depend upon his vigi- 
lance. He should observe and report every unusual 
sound. If attacked he must remember that a cool 
and determined party, acting on the defensive and 
properly protecting themselves, can keep at ba 
many times their number, and thus give time to their 
comrades to form and come to their support. 

In action he should keep cool, not loading in haste, 
but tearing the cartridge and pouring in all the pow- 
der before putting in the ball. He should aim de- 
liberately, aim low, and pull the trigger slowly. One 
shot in five minutes, weil aimed, is better than five 
in a minute without aim. 

He should never leave the ranks to carry off the 
wounded without. permission of his officer; the 
ambulance attendants will take care of them, and 
he must feel that his first duty is to stand by his com- 
rades in the fight. 

Spies and persons in citizen’s dress found lurkin 
in our lines with hostile intent, should be immedi- 
ately turned over to the Provost Guard. : 

Prisoners of war, wounded or not, should be treated 
with that soldierly kindness and consideration which 
the 9th corps has always honorably shown, and which 
is due to an open enemy. 

The General Commanding desires to express to the 
9th corps that he feels the same confidence in them 
now that he has ever felt in times past, and has ever 
found just cause for feeling. He believes that they 
will do their duty thoroughly and heartily on all oc- 
casions and under all circumstances. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. BURNSIDE. 

Epwarp M. Neri, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. 


Acting as a reserve upon the advance of the 
army Gen. Burnside followed to the banks of 
the Rapidan, but did not cross over. 

The army of Gen, Lee consisted of tnree corps 


under Lieut.-Gens. Longstreet, A. P. Hill, ana 
Ewell, and occupied a position around Orange 
Court House, south of Culpepper Court House. 

The plan of Lieut.-Gen. Grant in his advance 
upon Richmond was to follow a line nearly cor- 
responding to the route of the Fredericksburg 
and Richmond railroad, making his base at 


Aquia Creek. For this purpose he moved down. 


the right of the position of Gen. Lee, and was 
prepared either to accept a battle from him on 
the Rapidan or to continue his march to Spott- 
sylvania Court House. But Gen. Lee would 
not consent to be outflanked, and ultimately 
endanger his railroad communication with 
Richmond. He, therefore, prepared to resist 
the progress of Lieut.-Gen. Grant, and com- 
menced a rapid movement of his forces par- 
allel with the course of the river. Lieut.-Gen. 
Longstreet’s corps started from Gordonsville, 
Lieut.-Gen Hill took the plank road, and Lieut.- 
Gen Ewell the old turnpike which joins the 
plank. The two latter arrived in front of Lieut.- 
Gen. Grant’s forces on Thursday morning. 
Early on that morning his forces began to 
move. The 5th corps, under Maj.-Gen. War- 
ren, advanced from its position near Wilderness 
Tavern along the roads leading to Orange 
Court House, five miles to Parker’s Store. it 
is here that the Germania Ford road debouches 
into the old turnpike. This point is in Spottsyl- 
vania county, about eight miles above Chan- 
cellorsville, and twenty below Orange Court 
House. The whole face of the country in that 
neighborhood is thickly covered with an under- 
growth of field pines, cedars, and scrub oaks, 
and therefore utterly unfit for the use of cay- 
alry or artillery. Maj.-Gen. Sedgwick with the 
6th corps was to follow, and Maj.-Gen. Hancock 
with the 2d corps was to stretch southwesterly 
from Chancellorsville toward Shady Grove 
Church. Gen. Sheridan covered the extreme 
left beyond Maj.-Gen. Hancock, with the ob- 
ject of finding the enemy’s cavalry under Gen. 
Stuart. The effect of these movements was to 
bring Maj.-Gen. Sedgwick on the right, Maj.- 
Gen. Hancock on the left, and Maj.-Gen. War- 
ren in the centre of the line extending nearly 
five miles. The centre was thrown a little for- 
ward, the wings not having reached the best 
position, and then the action commenced. 

At noon, Gen. Griffin, whose advance had 
been driven in, was ordered to push the 1st di- 
vision of the 5th corps out to the right and left 
of the turnpike and feel the enemy. An ad- 
vance of less than a mile, stretching across the 
turnpike, brought them in contact with the 
enemy under Lieut.-Gen. Ewell, posted on a 
wooded declivity. A sharp engagement ensued 
for an hour, when the pressure of the enemy 
could no longer be resisted. Gen. Griffin’s di- 
vision was driven back, leaving two pieces of 
artillery in the enemy’s hands. The 4th divi- 
sion, under Gen. Wadsworth, and the 2d, under 
Gen. Robinson, now advanced, relieving Gen. 
Griffin, and holding the enemy in check. The 
Federal loss was about one thousand men. 


_——— 
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The next movement of the enemy was to 
press between the corps of Gens. Warren and 
Hancock on the left centre. Here the contest 
commenced about 3 p.m. In anticipation of 
this movement Gen. Hancock’s advance had 
been checked, and his corps was rapidly moving 
to close the gap between it and the centre. 
One division of the 6th corps, under Gen. Getty, 
had been detached and moved to the left, taking 
position on the right of the Orange Court House 
plank road. The advance, consisting of the 1st 
brigade of the 2d division of the 2d corps, had 
scarcely formed a junction with Gen. Getty, 
when the enemy, belonging to Lieut.-Gen. 
Hill’s corps, made a powerful attack upon them. 
The position was held with the utmost obstina- 
cy. Meanwhile the remainder of Gen. Han- 
cock’s corps arrived and attacked on the ene- 
my’s front and right. The divisions of Gens. 
Birney, Barlow, and Gibbons, took an active 
ce and the contest became exceedingly bloody. 

uch was the nature of the undergrowth that 
there was little opportunity to use artillery. 
The furious fire of the enemy’s musketry was 
seldom surpassed. - After the contest had stub- 
bornly continued for two hours, a portion of 
Gens. Wadsworth’s and Robinson’s divisions of 
the 5th, moved out to turn the flanks of Gen. 
Hill’s corps. The contest continued here until 
late in the night, and closed with a loss of a 
thousand killed and wounded, among whom 
was Gen. Alexander Hayes. The effort of the 
enemy to penetrate the left centre failed. 

On the right the fighting commenced with an 
attack” by Gen. Sedgwick, who advanced his 
line. In the afternoon the enemy advanced to 
drive him back, during which they made a des- 
perate effort to turn hisright. In this extremi- 
ty he sent a request to Gen. Burnside, who 
had that day crossed over, to close up and as- 
sist him. At this time the attack of the enemy 
was repulsed, but near nightfall it was renewed 
again with great vigor. A most desperate en- 
gagement ensued, which continued until two 
hours after dark, when the indecisive conflict 
closed. Three hundred of the enemy had been 
taken prisoners, and they in turn claimed the 
capture of a thousand during the day. 

The following is Gen. Lee’s despatch: 


Heapquarters Army Norruern Vinersia, May 5, 1864, 
Hon. Secretary of War: 

The enemy crossed the Rapidan at Ely’s and Ger- 
mania Fords. Two corps of this army moved to op- 
pose him, Ewell’s by the old turnpike and Hill’s by 
the plank road. They arrived this morning in close 
proximity to the enemy’s line of march. A strong 
atiack was made upon Ewell, who repulsed it, cap- 
turing many prisoners and four pieces of artillery. 

The enemy ren concentrated upon ‘Gan: 
Hiil, who with his and Wilcox’s divisions, success- 
fully resisted the repeated and desperate assaults. 
A large force of cavalry and artillery on our right 
were driven back by Rossan’s brigade. By the bless- 
ings of God, we maintained our position against every 
effort until night, when the combat closed. We have 
to mourn the loss of many brave officers and men. 

Gallant Brig.-Gen. J. M. Jones was killed, and Gen. 
Stafford, I fear, mortally wounded, while leading his 
command with conspicuous valor. R. E. LEE. 

vou W.—T A” 


No despatch was sent from Lieut.-Gen. Grant. 

During the day the 9th corps, under Gen. 
Burnside, had come upon the field after a forced 
march. It was distributed as occasion required 
on the right, right centre and left centre. The 
Federal line continued substantially as during 
the day, stretching northwest and southeast, 
nearly parallel to a line from Germania Ford to 
Chancellorsyille. Gen. Grant had thus been 
successful in covering the fords by which all his 
teams were yet to pass, and which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep open in order to pre- 
serve his line of communication, and which 
were threatened by the rapid and bold move- 
ment of Gen. Lee from west to east. 

On the next day, Friday, May 6th, the battle 
consisted of a succession of fierce attacks made 
by each side. Both had more or less intrench- 
ed their positions by felling timber and. cover- 
ing it with earth, or with slight earthworks.- 
An advance had been ordered on the right, at 
5 a.m., by Gen. Grant, but before it took place 
the firing of the pickets had commenced and 
increased until six o’clock, when the engage- 
ment became general. The interval of ground 
between the opposing lines was fought over in 
some places as many as four or five times, the 
combatants driving each other in turn from the 
opposite lines of rifle-pits. Gen.Seymour with 
a provisional division on the extreme right, and 
Gen. Wright’s 1st division of the 6th corps, 
next adjoining, were first engaged, and Gen. 
Ricketts’ was next involved. An effort made 
on the part of the enemy to flank was repelled, 
and the line pushed a few hundred yards ahead, 
but without any decisive advantage. At 8 and 
half-past 10 o’clock the right was again pressed 
by theenemy. The firing at each period extend- 
ed all along the line. The efforts of the enemy 
appeared to be intended to break through the 
separate corps. The gaps, however, were closed 
by the 9th corps. Earthworks were thrown up 
whenever and wherever practicable, and proved 
to be of invaluable service. On the left the en- 
gagement commenced at the same time as on 
the right. Gen. Hancock pressed the enemy 
some distance, until being reénforced they held 
their ground. Soon a severe assault was again 
made on the left, followed up along the line 
with such vigor as nearly to involve the whole 
in confusion. Reénforcements from Gen. Burn- 
side checked the advance of the enemy, and re- 
lieved the left and centre. Before noon Gen. 
Wadsworth, commanding the 4th division of 
the 5th corps was shot in the forehead and 
instantly killed. 

At noon the contest was comparatively sus- 
pended, and Gen. Grant concentrated his lines, 
interposing the greater part of Gen. Burnside’s 
corps between Gens. Warren and Hancock. 
The left was also brought forward a little tow- 
ard the centre from the Brock Road, to which 
it had been driven. These movements had 
hardly been completed when the forces of Gens. 
Longstreet and Hill renewed the attack on the 
left and centre with great fury, and drove them 
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batk. The fight was fiercest at the junction 
of these two corps and Gen. Orawford’s 3d di- 
vision of the 5th corps, Gen. Carr’s 4th divi- 
sion of the 2d corps, and Gen. Stevenson’s 
division of the 9th corps, suffered the most 
heavily. The latter division being on Gen. 
Hancock’s right gave way, and the enemy 
rushed through the gap. Their advance was 
checked by an attack on the flank by Gen. Car- 
rol’s brigade of Gen. Hancock’s corps, and they 
retired with much loss. The centre and left 
then recovered their former position. — 

Toward night the battle was renewed on the 
right. The assault of the enemy was sudden 
and furious, and the 2d brigade of the 3d 
division, under Gen. Seymour, on the extreme 
right, was panic-stricken, and, with Gen. Sha- 
ler’s brigade, were overwhelmed and their com- 
manders captured. Gen. Seymour had taken 
command of this brigade only on the previous 
night, and did every thing that skill and bravery 
could effect. The whole right wing, if not the 
whole army, was now in peril. Gen. Sedgwick, 
however, rallied and held his troops, thus say- 
ing the army from the threatened-destruction. 
The enemy, not perceiving the havoc which 
they had made, or not knowing the condition 
of the right wing, and exhausted with the se- 
vere efforts of the day, retired in the darkness 
which now prevailed. No further effort was 
made to cut off the army from Germania Ford, 
even when it was nearly successful. The loss 
on the right wing was about 6,000, of which 
4,000 occurred during this assault of the enemy. 
The total of the two days’ battles was estimated 
at 15,000. Among the killed were Gens. Hayes, 
Wadsworth, and Webb of Gen. Grant’s army. 
Of the enemy’s, Gens. Jones, Jenkins, and 
Pickett were killed, and Gens. Longstreet, 
Pegram, and Hunter severely wounded. Gen, 
Longstreet was struck in the neck below the 
Adam’s apple. The ball passed along the clay- 
icle, fracturing it, and came out on the shoul- 
der, cutting some important nerves of the arm. 
He was unable to take the field until near the 
close of the year, ‘ 

At the close of the day both armies held 
substantially the same line as on the previous 
evening, and the intervening space was occupied 
by the dead and wounded. Gen. Grant had 
strengthened his left, and during the night prep- 
arations were made to strengthen the right, 
and to repair the disaster on that flank. 

During these two days Gen. Grant’s cavalry 
had occupied a position covering the rear and 
left, and prevented flanking movements by the 
cavalry of the enemy. On Friday, as Gen. 
Hancock’s corps advanced to battle, the enemy 
charged and captured several hundred of the 
18th Pennsylvania cavalry. 

On Saturday, the 7th, brisk skirmishing en- 
sued along the lines. Gen. Gordon’s brigade 
of the enemy cut off the communication of 
Gen. Sedgwick with Germania Ford, and 
“the latter was withdrawn toward Wilderness 
Tavern. Gen, Burnside’s corps was moved out 


on the road to Spottsylvania Court House, 
It was evident in the afternoon that Gen, 
Lee was. withdrawing his main force to- 
ward Spottsylvania Court House, and or- 
ders were issued to the surgeons in charge of 
the hospitals to remove their sick and wounded 
to Ely’s Ford, and the supply trains were or- 
dered to move in the night to the vicinity of 
Todd’s tavern. Subsequently Fredericksburg 
was occupied by some of Gen. Grant’s forces, 
and made a depot for the wounded and a basis 
for supplies. 

The following despatches were sent by Gen. 
Lee to Richmond: 

Heapquarters Army NorTHERN VIRGINIA, 
May 7, 1864—S P, M. f 
Honorable Secretary of War: 

Gen. Gordon turned the enemy’s extreme right 
yesterday evening and drove him from his rifie-pits. 
Among the prisoners captured are Gens. Seymour 
and Shaler. A number of arms were also taken. 
The enemy has abandoned the Germania Ford road 
and moved his pontoon bridge toward Ely’s. There 
has been no attack to-day—only slight skirmishing 
along the line. (Signed) R. E. LEE. 

Heapquarters Army NortuerN V1IRGINIA, May 8. 
Honorable Secretary of War: 

The enemy have abandoned their position and are 
marching toward Fredericksburg. I am tie on 
the right flank, (Signed) R, E, LEE. 


During the afternoon a battle took place be- 
tween the cavalry. The loss was about two 
hundred and fifty on each side. At dark the 
2d corps began to move by way of Brock’s 
road, followed by the 5th corps on the same 
route. Gens. Burnside and Sedgwick moved 
on the old Chancellorsville road, and arrived on 
the field near Spottsylvania at noon on Sunday. 
Gen. Warren reached a point about three miles 
from Spottsylvania Court House, after march- 
ing all of Saturday night. About the same 
time Gen. Ewell’s corps, with a portion of Gen. 
Longstreet’s, had arrived. A sharply-con- 
tested action ensued in a field to the left of the 
Brock road, which stretched away to the east, 
toward the Spottsylvania and Fredericksburg 
road. The country ws rolling, and dotted 
here and there with thick groves of pine and 
cedar for the distance of a mile from the point 
where the Wilderness terminates in the open 
country. A contest between cavalry had taken 
place in front of Gen. Warren, and some artil- 
lery was seen, but it was inaccurately reported 
that there was no infantry. Asthe advance 
of Gen. Warren passed down the road, shells 
were thrown at it with great activity, and the 
enemy fell back, making only aslight resistance. 
On reaching a triangular clearing known as 
Alsop’s farm, of a hundred acres, the artillery 
of the enemy was found to be stationed there. 
Beyond the clearing was Ny Run, a small stream 
affording no obstacle to the advance of troops. 
The wooded ground rises beyond in ridges. 
The Union batteries were stationed to the right, 
commanding those of theenemy. The infantry 
advanced through the clearing and came upon 
three lines of the enemy, the last of which was 
behind earthworks. Here the struggle took 
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place with the greatest violence, and continued 
some hours, during which Gen. Warren held 
his ground. In the afternoon a brigade of the 
6th corps came to his assistance, and the enemy 
were driven from their position. The Federal 
loss was thirteen hundred. Many officers were 
wounded, among whom was Gen. Robinson, 
who was shot in the knee. Several brigades 
lost their commanders, and the 4th Michigan 
was finally commanded by a first lieutenant. 
The ist Michigan, two hundred strong, came 
out of the fight with twenty-three men. The 
day was intensely hot, and many suffered from 
sun-stroke. 

Monday was comparatively quiet in the 
morning, followed by cannonading and skir- 
mishing, but no general battle. While super- 
intending the mounting of artillery, Gen. 
Sedgwick was killed by a ball from a sharp- 
shooter entering his head. The centre of the 
the line formed on Sunday was held by Gen. 
Warren, with the 2d corps, Gen. Hancock, on 
the right, and the 6th corps, Gen. Wright, lately 
Gen. ick, on the left. Toward night, 
on Monday, Gen. Grant ordered another ad- 
vance on the enemy. The right, with Gens. 
Birney’s and Gibbon’s divisions in advance, 
followed by Gen. Carroll’s brigade, crossed 
over to the south bank of a branch of the Po 
River. Here asevere battle with both infantry 
and artillery ensued. Each side alternately 
charged. At night the enemy held Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, and Gen. Hancock slowly 
retired his corps, after suffering heavy losses. 
During the day an attack, directed on Gen. 
Wilcox’s division of the 9th corps, was met 
and repulsed. 

The following despatches from Mr. Stanton, 
the Secretary of War, relative to the preceding 
operations, were sent to the public press: 


WASHINGTON, May S—9 A. u. 
To Gen. John A, Dix, New York: 

We have no official reports from the front; 
but the Medical Director has notified the Surgeon 
General that our wounded were being sent to Wash- 
sy n, and will number from six to eight thousand. 

he Chief Quartermaster of the army of the Poto- 
mac has made requisition for seyen days’ grain, and 
for railroad construction trains, and states that the 
enemy is reported to be retiring. This indicates 
Gen. Grant’s advance, and affords an inference of 
material success on our part. 

The enemy’s stren as always been most felt in 
his first blows, and his efforts having failed, and our 
forces, not only having maintained their ground, but 
preparing to advance, lead to the hope of full and 
complete success; for when either party falls back, 
disorganization by straggling and desertion com- 
mence, and the enemy’s loss in killed and wounded 
must weaken him more than we are weakened, Noth- 
ing later than my last night’s despatch has been re- 
ceived from Gen. Butler. 

A despatch from Gen. Sherman, dated at 5 o’clock 
PrP. Me. Miscurs , states that Gen. Thomas had occu- 
pied Tunnel Hill, where he expected a battle, and 
that the enemy had taken position at Buzzard Roost 
Pass, northof Dalton. Skirmishing had taken place, 
bot no real fighting, 

Nothing later from Gen. Banks. 

You may give such publicity to the infgrmation 
transmitted to you as you deem proper. 
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It is designed to give accurate official statements 
of what is known to the department in this great 
crisis, and to withhold nothing from the public. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


Wasuincton, May S—5 p. m. 
Maj.-Gen. John A, Diz, New York: 

e are yet without any official despatches from the 
Army of the Potomac, except those referred to this 
morning from the Medical Director and Chief Quar- 
termaster, and nothing additional has been received 
by the Department from any other source. It is be- 
lieved that no fighting took place yesterday. 

A part of the wounded arrived in ambulances this 
morning at Rappahannock Station, and are on the 
way in by railroad. The Department will probably 
ae despatches by that train, which will arrive to- 
night. 

a despatch from Gen. Butler, just received, and 
which left him yesterday, states that a demonstra- 
tion had been made by his forces on the railroad be- 
tween Petersburg and Richmond, and had succeeded 
in destroying a portion of it, so as to break the con- 
nection; that there had been some severe fighting, 
but that he had succeeded. He heard from a rebel 
deserter that Hunter was dangerously wounded, 
Pickett also, and Jones and Jenkins were killed. 
Nothing further has been heard from Gen. Sherman, 
WIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


Wasntncton, May 9—10:45 a. u. 
Maj.-Gen. John A. Diz: 

We have intelligence this morning, by agents direct 
from the army, as late as Saturday evening, but no 
official reports. The general result may be estimated 
as a success to our arms. 

The fighting on Friday was the most desperate 
known in modern times, 

I deeply regret to say that the country will have to 
mourn the death of that accomplished soldier, ene 
Gen. Wadsworth, who was struck in the forehead by 
a bajl, at the head of his command, while leading 
them against one of the enemy’s strongest positions. 
His remains are in our hands in charge of Col. 
Sharpe. Gen. Webb was wounded. Gen. Jones, of 
the rebel army, was killed. 

The condition of our army is represented to be 
mostadmirable. Their cool, determined courage, has 
in every instance proved too much for the desperate 
fury of the rebels, who have been driven at all points. 
There has been no straggling. 

At the latest accounts Hancock was Laney for- 
ward rapidly, by the left, to Spottsylvania Court 
House, and yesterday heavy cannonading was heard 
at Aquia Creek from that direction. 

We have lost some prisoners. One regiment, the 
7th Pennsylvania reserves, charged through an abatis 
of the enemy, but were unable to get back, and most 
of them were captured. We have also taken a large 
number of prisoners, supposed to be more than we 
lost. The wounded had not yet arrived at the point 
where the trains were to receive them. The Medical 
Director reports that a large proportion are slightly 
wounded. Artillery was not used on either side the 


last two days. 
There is nothing later from Gen. Butler than the 
He had 


dates of my last despatch. 
Gen. Sherman was heard from last night. 

been all day reconnoitring the enemy’s position, and 

would attack to-day. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


Wasurxeton, May 9—11:30 a. w. 

Maj.-Gen. John A. Diz: 

his ate gatas a7 has just received from Gen. Butler 
the official report of Gen. Lee of the operations of Fri- 
day. He saystheir loss in killed is not large, but they 
have many wounded. He grieves to announce that 
Gen. Longstreet was severely wounded, Gen, Jenkins 
killed, and Gen. Pegram badly wounded on Thurs- 
day, and that it is supposed that Gen. Stafford will 
recover. He thanks a merciful God that every ad 
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vanse on their (Gen. Grant’s) part has been re- 
pulsed. He states that our forces attacked them and 
caused some confusion. Gen. Wadsworth’s body 
fell into their hands; but. our reports this morn- 
ing state that it is now. in our possession, under 
charge of Col. Sharpe, as stated in my first despatch 
this morning. 
The belief here is that Lieut.-Gen. Grant is achiey- 
ing a ee victory. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 
Wasurneton, May 9—4 Pp, m. 
sg Pa John A, Dix: 
espatches have just reached here direct from 
Gen. Grant. They are not fully deciphered yet, but 
he is ‘on to Richmond.”’ We have taken two thou- 
sand prisoners. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


The last official despatch. 
WASHINGTON, May 9—4, P. uw. 

A bearer of despatches from Gen. Meade’s head- 
quarters has just reached here. He states that Lee’s 
army commenced falling back on the night of Friday. 
Our army commenced the pursuit on Saturday. 

The rebels were in full retreat for Richmond by 
the direct road, 

Hancock pene’ through Spottsylvania Court 
House at daylight yesterday. 

Our headquarters at noon yesterday were twenty 
miles south of the battle field. 

We occupy Fredericksburg. The 22d New York 
cavalry occupied that place at eight o’clock last 


night. 

“The depot for our wounded is established at Fred- 
ericksburg. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

The President, on the 9th, also issued the 
following proclamation : 

ExxcutivE Mansion, WASHINGTON, May 9, 1864. 
To the Friends of Union and Liberty : 

Enough is known of the army operations within 
the last five days to claim our especial gratitude to 
God. While what remains undone demands our 
most sincere prayers to and reliance upon Him 
(without whom all human effort is vain), I recom- 
mend that all patriots, at their homes, in their places 
of public worship, and wherever they may be, unite 
in common thanksgiving and Hes er to fara, ed 
God. ABRAH LINCOLN. 

The excitement produced throughout the 
North by these despatches was very great. 
Washington also was almost wild with enthu- 
siasm over what was regarded as a great vic- 
tory achieved by the Army of the Potomac over 
the army under Gen. Lee. In the evening the 
feelings of the people found vent in a congratu- 
latory visit to the President, which is thus re- 
ported : 

“A procession was formed in front of Wil- 
lard’s Hotel about half-past eight this even- 
ing, headed by the band of the 27th Michigan 
regiment, and proceeded to the White Honse. 
After several patriotic airs had been performed 
by the band, in response to the cheers and 
calls of the multitude assembled, the President 
came forward, and was introduced to the peo- 
ple by Senator Foster, of Connecticut. 

‘“‘He returned his thanks for the compliment 
paid him, and said that we had won a great 
victory, for which we should return thanks to 
the Almighty, who had smiled upon and blessed 
our efforts, and also to Gen. Grant and his 
brave officers and soldiers, to whose heroism 
and sacrifices we were indebted, under Provi- 


dence, for this triumph. We had won a great 
victory, but we must not be prematurely san- 
guine, for although much had been done, there 
was a great deal of work yet to do before the 
rebellion could be suppressed and the Union 
restored. There was one thing which he de- 
sired to say to them, and that was, that while 
Gen. Grant had met with stubborn resistance, 
he had not been forced back in the slightest 
degree from the line upon which he had 
started, and was now moving forward upon 
the line which he had marked out before the 
movement commenced, He had every confi- 
dence in Gen. Grant, and believed that he 
would accomplish the great work which he 
had yet to do. 

“Enthusiastic cheers were given for the 
President, Gen. Grant, Gen. Meade, and our 
brave armies, after which the crowd retired in 
a quiet and orderly manner.” 

The thanksgiving recommended by the Pres- 
ident was very generally observed by the 
churches on the following Sunday. As an in- 
stance, the rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, issued the following: 


Trinity Rectory, May 13, 1864. 
The reverend the clergy of this parish are re- 
quested, on the approaching feast of Whitsunday, 
to offer solemn thanksgivings to Almighty God for 
the answer to the prayers of his peopla, and for the 
eo mercies extended to this nation by His Divine 
rovidence during the past week. The form of 
thanksgiving set forth and authorized by the Bishop 
of this diocese will be used immediately after the 
general thanks iving, at each service during the day. 

MORGAN DIX, Rector of Trinity Church, 


The following is a report of the manner of 
observance : 


After the usual initial exercises had been gone 
through, the prayer for victories, to be found in the 
prayers at sea in the Episcopal book of common 
prayer, was read. 

Dr. Vinton then ascended the pulpit and preached 
the sermon, taking his text from St. John, seventh 
chapter and thirty-ninth verse:—‘‘ The Holy Ghost 
is not yet.”?’ The preacher only briefly alluded to 
our victories in the course of his discourse. He said 
that the day of Pentecost had again dawned on the 
world; but the anniversary of the Christian year 
came that day, not ushered in like the fast days of 
the world formerly, but with the booming of cannon 
and hurrahs echoing in the air, and the rejoicing 
which all the people of this land were now express- 
me. for their victories. 

he rest of the preacher’s discourse was strictly 
confined to remarks on the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
and in conclusion he said we should now especially 
give God thanks for all the favors we have received 
at His hands. 


The despatches of the Secretary were con- 
tinued as follows: 

Wasarneton, May 10, 1864 
To Major-Gen, Diz: 

Despatches have been received this evening from 
Maj.-Gen. Grant, dated at one o’clock yesterday. 

The enemy have made a stand at Spottsylvania 
Court House. There had been some hard fighting, 
but no general battle had taken place there. 

I deeply regret to announce that Maj.-Gen. Sede. 
wick was killed in yesterday’s engagement at Spott- 
aes being struck by a ball from a sharpshooter. 

is remains are at Fredericksburg, and are expected 
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here to-night. [A ball entered his eye and passed 

through his h killing him instantly.] : 
The army is represented to be in excellent condi- 

tion, and with ample supplies. ‘ 
Gen. Robinson and Gen. Morris are wounded. No 

other casualties to general officers are reported. 
Gen, H. G. Wright has been placed in command 

f Sedgwick’ 


el s corps. 
Gen. Grant did not pean to renew the attack to- 
e 


day, being en: in replenishing from the supply 
train, so as to advance without it. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

On Tuesday morning, the 10th, Gen. Grant’s 
forces occupied substantially the same position 
as on the previous day. His line stretched 
about six miles on the northerly bank of the 
Po, and took the general form of a crescent, 
the wings being thrown forward. The 2d 
corps, across the Po, now held a line on the 


‘right, nearly parallel to the road from Shady 


Grove Church to the Court House. The 5th 
corps held the centre, being on the east side of 
the Po, and the 6th corps held the left, facing 
toward the Court House. Further on the left 
was the 9th corps, under Gen. Burnside. Sev- 
eral batteries covered the right and others the 
left centre. In front was a dense forest. The 
enemy held Spottsylvania and the region north 
of the Court House. His left rested on Glady 
Run, sweeping northward and sheltered by 
strong works long before made in anticipation 
of thisemergency. His right curved in a similar 
direction, and rested on the Ny River, and his 
centre, a little thrown forward from the right 
and left centres, was posted on commanding 
ground. His position was well supported by 
breastworks, and along the centre was the for- 
est and underbrush, lining a marsh partially 
drained by the run. The conflict opened in 
the morning by a terrific fire of artillery, which 
was incessant during all the forenoon. A most 
vigorous and gallant attack was then made by the 
5th corps, and by Gens. Gibbons’ and Birney’s 
divisions of the 2d corps, on the centre of Gen. 
Lee’s army. The losses of Gen. Grant were 
most severe in the repeated charges by which 
the enemy was driven to his rifle-pits. Brig.- 
Gen. Rice, commanding the 2d brigade of the 
4th division of the 5th corps, was killed at this 
time. In the mean time the enemy had attacked 
and turned Gen. Barlow’s division of the 2d 
corps, on the right; but it was finally, extri- 
cated without great loss. Toward the close of 
the day a most energetic assault was made 
along the whole line, in which the enemy’s 
works were scaled, and more than a thousand 
prisoners taken, with several guns, by Gen. 
Upton’s lst brigade of Gen. Wright’s 1st divi- 
sion of the 6th corps, which was in the advance 
of this onset.- His position being too far in 
advance of the residue of the army to be held, 
he was compelled to fall back with the pris- 
oners which he had taken. The Federal losses 
throughout the day were estimated to exceed 
ten thousand ; and the total loss thus far, thirty- 
five thousand. The enemy’s loss was supposed 
to be equally severe. 

The following despatches from the Secretary 


of War, relative to this contest at Spottsylva- 
nia, were published : 


Maj.-Gen. John A, Diz: 

Despatches from the Army of the Potomac have 
just reached here, bearing dates to 5 o’clock Pp. x. 
yesterday. 

Both armies at that time held their positions at 
Spottsylvania Court House, without ce material 
change. The enemy had been driven to their breast- 
works. 

The 6th corps, under Gen. Wright, had carried the 
first line of the enemy’s rifle pits. 

There had been heavy skirmishing during the day. 

Our wounded had reached Fredericksburg, and dur- 
ing the night some were brought up to Washington. 

he Surgeon General reports that ample supplies 
of nurses, surgeons, and medical stores have gone 
forward. 

There has been nothing heard from Gen. Sherman 
or Gen. Butler since my last despatch of yesterday. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 
Wasuineton. May 11—11:30 p. u. 
Maj. Gen. John A. Diz: 

Despatches from Gen. Grant, dated at 8 o’clock 
this morning, have just reached this department. 
He says: 

“‘We have now ended the sixth cay of very hard 
fighting. The result to this time is much in our 
fayor. Our losses have been heavy as well as those 
of theenemy. Itbink the loss of the enemy must 
be greater. We have taken over five thousand pris- 
oners in battle, while he has taken from us but few 
except stragglers. 

‘T propose to fight it out on this line, if it takes 
all summer.” 

The Governmentis sparing no pains to support him. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


The following despatch of Gen. Lee was 
sent to Richmond: 

Srorrsytyanta Cover Hovse, via GuRNEY'S, | 
May 10, 1864. j 
The Honorable Secretary of War: : 

Gen. Grant’s army is intrenched near this place, 
on both sides of the Brock road. Frequent skir- 
mishing occurred yesterday and to-day, each army 
ehdeavoring to discover the position of the other. 
To-day the enemy shelled our lines and made several 
assaults with infantry oe different points, par- 
ticularly on our left, held by Gen. R. H. Anderson, 
The last, which occurred after sunset, was the most 
obstinate, some of the enemy pis we over the 
breastworks. They were easily repulsed, except in 
front of Gen. Doles’ brigade, where they drove our 
men from their position, and from a four-gun bat- 
tery there posted. The men were soon rallied, and 
by dark our line was reéstablished and the battery 
recovered. 

A large body of the enemy moved around our left 
on the evening of the 9th, and took possession of the 
road about midway between Shady Grove Church 
and the Court House. Gen. Early, with a part of 
Hill’s corps, drove them back this evening, taking 
one gun and a few prisoners. 

Thanks to a merciful Providence, our casualties 
have been small. 

Among the wounded are Brig.-Gens. Hayes and H, 
H. Walker. R. E. LEE. 


On the next day, Wednesday, the 11th, the 
position of the two armies was nearly the same 
as on the previous day. The enemy still held 
and covered the town with a crescent-shaped 
line. Their centre was very strong and posted 
securely, with rifle-pits in front and the strip of 
forest covering it, well guarded with lines of 
skirmishers. During the morning there was a 
brisk skirmishing, which died away at noon, 
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Some reconnoitring movements were made, and 
the enemy, apprehending an attack on their left, 
moved artillery from their right to left, tow- 
ard the point threatened. During the after- 
noon rain fell for the first time since the army 
moved. It was determined during the day to 
make an assault early the next morning on 
the enemy’s left, where their batteries were so 
strongly posted as to annoy Gen. Grant’s lines. 
Tae 2d corps was selected to make this move- 
ment. Soon after midnight, in the darkness 
and storm, Gen. Hancock changed the position 
of his corps from the extreme right to the 
left, filling up the space between Gens. Wright 
and Burnside. It was then near ground well 
commanded by the enemy, and requiring a 
quick advance in the morning. 

On Thursday the 12th, at the dawn of day, 
veiled by the twilight and by a dense fog, the 
2d corps moved up to the enemy’s lines. Gen. 
Barlow’s 1st division and Gen. Birney’s 3d 
division formed the first line; Gen. Gibbon’s 
2d division and Gen. Mott’s 4th formed the 
second line. The advance of Gen. Barlow 
marched in column of battalions doubled on 
the centre. As the corps moved over the 
rugged and woody space intervening the ex- 
citement increased, until it broke out in a rush 
at the hostile intrenchments. These the corps 
leaped, with loud cheers, and dashed among the 
astonished enemy, compelling their surrender 
in mass. An entire division was surrounded, 
and officers and men captured. Three thousand 
prisoners and two generals—Maj.-Gen. Edward 
Jcknson and Brig.-Gen. G. H. Stewart—were 
taken. So complete was the surprise that the 
hostile officers were taken at their breakfast, 
and within an hour after the start of the corps 
Gen. Hancock reported as follows: “I have 
captured from thirty to forty guns. I have 
finished up Johnson, and am now going into 
Early.” The second line of rifle-pits was im- 
mediately stormed, and after a stubborn resist- 
ance wrested from the enemy. A heavy can- 
nonade then commenced all along the line, to 
which the enemy replied with the utmost spirit. 
The whole line now pressed up to support the 
2d corps. The 9th corps rushed in on the ex- 
treme left, converging toward the penetrated 
space, and joined its right to the left of the 2d 
corps. The 6th corps advanced against Gen. 
Ewell’s left, and on the extreme right Gen. 
Warren’s corps became hotly engaged. About 
9 o’clock the enemy began to charge desper- 
ately upon the 2d and 9th corps, to recover the 
lost works. For three hours a bloody fight 
continued, At noon, however, they abandoned 
for s time the attempt to retake the position 
50 obstinately held. But the further advance 
of Gen, Hancock had been successfully checked. 
Most of the captured cannon were covered by 
the guns of the sharpshooters, and neither party 
were able to bring them off. Meantime the right 
and centre had charged the enemy’s position 
with great intrepidity, but without success, his 
position being found impregnable. Every ave- 
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nue of approach was swept by a most destruc 
tive fire of artillery, and his force was strong 
enough to hold the position against twice the 
attacking numbers. 

Gen. Meade now sought to turn the enemy’s 
right; and after a temporary lull in the after- 
noon, began to crowd his troops down toward 
the left, still keeping up his artillery and in- 
fantry fire. The rain began to fall at noon, but 
the carnage went on until night. The enemy 
finding that the Federal right had been merely 
holding him in front from reénforcing his right, 
and had now abandoned his front, also con- 
centrated on his right. Every inch of ground 
was fought over with desperation. The dead 
and wounded lay thickly strewn along the 
ground, and heaped up where the fight was 
hottest. After fourteen hours, night fell on 
one of the severest contests of the war. The 
movement of Gen. Hancock in the morning 
was the first decided suctess of the campaign, 
having secured an advance of a mile in the line 
at that point. About three thousand prisoners 
were reported to be captured. The loss in 
killed and wounded was estimated at ten thou- 
sand, and that of the enemy was supposed to 
be equally severe. The artillery which had 
been captured remained on disputed ground, 
and was subsequently withdrawn by the enemy. 

On Friday the 13th it was soon apparent that 
the enemy had withdrawn his main force on the 
left, by falling back to a new defensive position. 
The storm increased, and rendered the roads 
very heayy. Skirmishing and artillery firing 
were kept up by small bodies of the troops 
during the day. At noon Gen. Meade issued 
the following address to his army : 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAO, } 
May 13, 1864. 

Sorprers! The moment has arrived when your 
commanding officer feels authorized to address you 
in terms of congratulation. 

For eight days and nights, without almost any in- 
termission, through rain and sunshine you have been 
fighting a desperate foe in positions naturally strong, 
and rendered doubly so by intrenchments. 

You have compelled him to abandon his fortifica- 
tions on the Rapidan, to retire and to attempt to 
stop your progress, and now he has abandoned the 
last intrenched position, so tenaciously held, suffering 
in all a loss of eighteen guns, twenty-two colors, eight 
thousand prisoners, including two general officers. 

Youf heroic deeds, noble endurance of fatigue and 
privation, will ever be memorable. Let us return 
thanks to God for the mercy thus shown us, and ask 
earnestly for its continuance. ; 

Soldiers! Your work is not over. The enemy must 
be pursued, and, if possible, overcome. The courage 
and fortitude you have displayed render your Com- 
manding General confident that your future efforts 
will result in success. 

While we mourn the loss of many gallant comrades, 
let us remember that the enemy must have suffered 
equal if not greater losses. 

We shall soon receive reénforcements which he 
cannot expect. Let us determine, then, to continue 
vigorously the work so well begun, and, under God’s 
blessing, in a short time the object of our labors will 


be accomplished. 
(Signed) GEORGE G, MEADE, 
Major-Gen. Cemmanding. 
Official; S, WitraMs. 
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On Saturday the 14th, the enemy appeared 
to have fallen back a little, but to be still hold- 
ing the Court House tenaciously. Gen. Meade’s 
line finally stretched nearly at right angles 
across the Fredericksburg and Spottsylvania 
road, with Gen. Hancock’s corps on the right, 
Gen. Burnside’s 9th on the right centre, Gen. 
Wright’s 6th on the left centre, and Gen. War- 
ren’s 5th on the left. The position of the 
enemy seemed to be a semicircular line of earth- 
works with rifle-pits here and there, well estab- 

lished on commanding heights, and the whole 
flanked right and left by dense woods. A part 
of the works appeared to be sodded, showing 
an old construction, and great activity was 
manifest in strengthening the position. Gen. 
Grant’s forces soon commenced to throw up 
military works, and both armies were diligently 
at work with the spade. On the extreme left 
there was considerable fighting. In the after- 
noon Gen. Meade narrowly escaped capture or 
injury, being in a house near which the enemy 
made a sudden and unlooked-for charge. 

On this day Gen. Lee issued the following 
address to his army: - 

General Order No. 41. 

Heapquaeters Army OF NORTHERN VA., May 14, 1864. 

1, The General Commanding takes great pleasure 
in announcing to the army the series of successes 
that, by the favor of God, have recently been achieved 
by our arms. 

2, A part of the enemy’s force threatening the 
Valley of Virginia, has been routed by Gen. Imboden 
and driven back to the Potomac, with the loss of their 
train and a number of prisoners. 

3. Another body of the enemy under Gen. Averill, 
penetrated to the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, 
at Dublin depot. A portion of his force has been dis- 
persed by Gens. Morgun and W. E. Jones, who are 
in pursuit of the remainder. 

4, The army of Gen. Banks sustained a severe de- 
feat in Western Louisiana by the forces of Gen. Kirby 
Smith, and retreated to Alexandria, losing several 
thousand prisoners, thirty-five pieces of artillery, and 
alarge number of wagons. Some of the most formi- 
dable gunboats that accompanied the expedition were 
destroyed to save them from capture. 

5. The expedition of Gen. Steele into Western 
Arkansas has ended in a complete disaster. North- 
ern journals of the 10th inst. announce his surrender, 
with an army of nine thousand men, to Gen. Price. 

6. The cavalry force sent by Gen. Grant to attack 
Richmond has been repulsed, and retired toward the 
Peninsula. Every demonstration of the enemy south 
of James River has, up to this time, been successfully 
repelled. 

. The heroic valor of this army, with the blessin 
of ee foe God, has thus far checked the princip. 
army of the enemy, and inflicted upon it heayy losses. 
The eyes and hearts of your countrymen are turned 
to you in confidence, and their prayers attend you in 
your gallant struggle. Encouraged by the success 
that has been vouchsafed to us, and stimulated by 
the great interests that depend upon the issue, let 
every man resolve to endure all and brave all, until, 
by the assistance of a just and merciful God, the 
enemy shall be driven back and peace secured to our 
country. Continue to emulate the valor of your 
comrades who have fallen, and remember that it de- 

ends upon you whether they shall have died in vain. 

t is in your power, under God, to defeat the last 
great effort of the enemy, establish the independence 
of your native land, and earn the lasting love and 
gratitude of your countrymen, and the admiration of 
mankind, R. E, LEE, General. 
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The followtng despatches were sent by the 
Secretary of War: 

WASHINGTON, May 13—2:30 p. uw. 
To Major-General John A. Dix: 

A despatch from Lieut.-Gen. Grant has just been 
received, dated near Spottsylvania Court House, May 
12, 6:30 p.m. Itis as follows: 

“The 2 ke day of battle closes leaving between 
three and four thousand prisoners in our hands for 
the day’s work, including two general officers and 
over thirty pieces of artillery. The enemy are ob- 
stinate, and seem to have found the last ditch, We 
have lost no organization, not even a company, while 
we have destroyed and captured one division (John- 
son’s), one brigade (Dobbs’), and one regiment en- 
tire of the enemy.”’ 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


Wasurneton, May 13—6:30 p. 
Major-General Dix : 
he following despatch from Mr. Dana has just 
reached this department. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


SportsyLvanrA Court Howse, Va., May 18—S a. w. 
Hon E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Lee abandoned his position cone the night, 
whether to occupy a new position in the vicinity or 
to make a thorough retreat is not determined. 

One division of Wright’s and another of Hancock’s 
are engaged in settling this question, and at half-past 
7 a. mM. had come up on his rear guard. Though our 
army is greatly fatigued from the enormous efforts 
of yesterday, the news of Lee’s departure inspires 
the men with fresh energy. 

The whole force will soon be in motion; but the 
heavy rains of the last thirty-six hours render the 
roads very difficult for wagons and artillery. 

The proportion of severely wounded is greater than 
on either of the previous days’ fighting. This was 
owing to the great use made of artillery. 

Wasnineton, May 13—6:55 P. ue. 

Major-General Dix, New York: 

he Acting Surgeon General reports that of five 
hundred patients from the recent battle-field admitted 
into the Harwood Hospital, not one will require any 
surgical operation, and that, in his opinion, two- 
thirds of the whole number of wounded will be fit for 
service in thirty days. 

Reénforcements are going forward to the Army of 
the Potomac. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


WASHINGTON, May 15—9 A. uw. 
To Major-General Dix : 

An official despatch from the battle field at Spott- 
sylvania yesterday morning, at half-past 6, states 
that during the preceding night (Friday) a move- 
ment was made by the 5th and 6th corps to our left, 
and an attack was to have been made at daylight, but 
no sound of battle had been heard from that quarter. 
This manceuvre, it is said, if successful, would place 
our forces in Lee’s rear, and compel him to retreat 
toward Lynchburg. 

No cannon nor any sound of battle was heard yes- 
terday at Belle Plain or Fredericksburg, which affords 

ound for inference that Lee had retreated durin 

iday night, and before the advance of the 5th an 
6th corps. 

Nothing later than half-past 6 a. uw. of yesterday 
has been received from the army by the department. 
All the wounded that had reached Belle Plain yester- 
day evening have arrived here. 

he surgical report from the headquarters of the 
army states that the condition of the ite ag is satis- 
factory, and the wounded are doing well. The medi- 
cal director at Belle Plain reports that every thing at 
that point is satisfactory. The surgical arrange- 
ments have never been so complete as now. 

Gen. Sheridan’s command had reached the left 
bank of Turkey Island at 3 o’clock yesterday after- 
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noon, and have formed their junction with the forces 
of Gen. Butler. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

On the 15th, 16th, and 17th, offensive oper- 
ations were suspended. The roads had been 
made impassable by the rains. On the 18th, 
the Secretary of War telegraphed as follows: 

‘ Wasuineton, May 18—11:15 a. mu. 
Major-General Dix : 

e have no reports of operations since my last 
despatch. The latest information from Gen. Grant 
was that the roads had greatly improved. Large re- 
enforcements had reached him, and he designed to 
move against the enemy without delay. 

It is the design of the Government to keep up the 
national forces until the rebellion is overthrown : 
and, in order to provide against any inopportune re- 
duction, when the services of the hundre days’ men 
go out, a draft to fill up their place, and all other re- 

uctions, will be ordered, to take place on the 1st of 
July, by which time the new enrolments will be com- 
pleted. No order is yet issued. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


It was at first supposed that the wounded in 
these terrible battles would be sent to Rappa- 
hannock Station, and thence by railroad to 
Washington, But the guerrillas of the enemy 
were so numerous in the rear of Gen. Grant’s 
army as to prevent this arrangement. The 
trains were therefore withdrawn to Washing- 
ton. At first hospitals were established on the 
field. But on Friday the 6th a number of 
slightly wounded men, who had been ordered 
to the rear, made their way to Fredericksburg 
under an escort of fourteen armed men. On 
entering the town, they were fired on by the 
citizens with such arms as could be obtained. 
They, however, succeeded in passing out and 
proceeded to Aquia Oreek, where they were 
taken up by a gunboat and carried to Wash- 
ington. Fredericksburg was occupied by a 
force of Gen. Grant, and hospitals eatablished. 
Surgeons and nurses were immediately sent 
forward from Washington, Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, Trenton, New York, and Albany, and 
other cities, to render assistance. The vessels 
in the employment of the Sanitary Commission 
were loaded with hospital supplies, and de- 
spatched with relief agents and nurses. The 
most severely wounded were retained at the 
hospitals in Fredericksburg, but others were 
transported to the Government hospitals in the 
northern cities. The Christian Commission had 
a large number of persons, with stores at hand 
to afford relief. The Government also did 
every thing in its power to succor the wounded, 
The losses by the battles of the first eight days 
were variously estimated. The following is a 
statement which does not include the 9th 
corps: 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 


Second corps........ 1,100 7,000 1,400 9,500 
Fifth corps.,...0..0» 1,200 7,500 1,300 10,000 
Sixth corps.......... 1,000 6,000 1,200 8,200 

AOA css cecaeae 3,300 20,500 8,900 27,700 


If the losses in the 9th corps are added to the 
above, and supposed to be in the same propor- 
tion, the entire loss will reach thirty-five thou- 
sand men, 


o 


On the 14th the first aetachment of the hun 
dred days’ volunteers reached Washington. 
Many of them were sent into the army under 
Gen. Grant before their term of service expired. 

On the previous day, the 13th, the Govern- 
ment made a requisition on the Governor of 
Maryland for the immediate services of two 
thousand militia for one hundred days. The 
Governor immediately issued a call for that 
number to relieve the regular troops on duty in 
that State. At the same time the Governor of 
Kentucky issued the following call for troops: 

Frankrort, Ky., May 13, 1864, 

Kentuckians! tothe rescue! I want ten thousand 
six months’ troops atonce. Do not hesitate to come. 
I will lead you. Let us help to finish this war and 
save our Government. 

THOMAS E. BRAMLETTE, 

Governor of Kentucky. 
The number of troops in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, when it crossed the Rapidan, has been 
variously stated at 120,000 and 150,000. The 
army consisted of four corps, each of which, 
with full ranks, would have numbered about 
forty thousand men. The ranks, however, were 
not full. No official statement of the numbers 
has been made. But there were various codp- 
erating movements in which large forces were 
engaged. Gen. Butler moved up the Peninsula 
with a force between forty and fifty thousand 
strong, to cut the southern communications 
with Richmond. Another force, about fifteen 
thousand strong, moved up the Shenandoah 
Valley, under Gen. Sigel, and from Western 
Virginia under other commanders, for the pur- 
pose of cutting the railroads running from the 
west and southwest to Richmond. It evidently 
must have been the opinion of Gen. Grant that 
the army of Gen. Meade would have been suf- 
ficient to cope with the forces of Gen. Lee. 
But, to secure ample provision for that object, 
the corps of Gen. Burnside was added as a re- 
serve against all contingencies. After the first 
day’s encounter, it was found necessary to order 
up this reserve in haste, and in the subsequent 
battles every brigade was fully employed as a 
part of the ordinary force. The subsequent 
and immense reénforcement required by Gen. 
Grant, after the battles at Spottsylvania Court 
House, served to show the unexpected great 
strength of the enemy in the field. 

Several codperating movements were in pro- 
gress during the advance thus far of Gen. Grant. 
On Monday the 9th of May, the cavalry force 
connected with Gen. Grant’s army commenced 
an advance to cut the communications between 
Gen. Lee’s army and Richmond. At daylight 
the march began, with Gen. Merritt’s 1st di- 
vision in advance, Gen. Wilson’s 8d division in 
the centre, and Gen. Gregg’s 2d division in the 
rear. The movement was first toward Fred- 
ericksburg. At a distance of three miles from 
that city the column turned, to the right and 
passed round the right flank of the enemy to 
the south of Spottsylvania Court House, on the 
road to Childsburgh, at which place a halt was 
made. Moving thence on the same road south- 
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erly and westerly, they forded the North Anna 
River at Anderson’s bridge, two miles below 
Beaver Dam, about dusk. Gen. Custer’s bri- 
gade took possession of the railroad station and 
captured a train of cars having on board three 
hundred and seventy-eight Union wounded and 
prisoners on their way to Richmond. These 

risoners had been captured by the enemy 
Naaing the late operations, The trains of cars, 
with the depot of supplies, were quickly set on 
fire, and two locomotives, three long trains, and 
a large quantity of bacon, meal, flour, and other 
supplies for Gen. Lee’s army, were destroyed. 
The ties and bridges were burned, and the rails 
twisted so as to become useless. Meantime the 
enemy came up and attacked the flank and rear 
of the column, and captured many prisoners of 
the 6th Ohio. Atnight the column bivouacked 
on both sides of the North Anna. 

Early on the next morning the enemy began 
to shell the camp, and the column moved south, 
the advance being annoyed by the enemy as it 
proceeded. The South Anna was crossed at 
Ground Squirrel bridge, and the bridge de- 
stroyed.. The bivouac at night was near Good- 
all’s, but the sharpshooters of the enemy caused 
some annoyance. Early on the next morning, 
the 11th, the 1st brigade of the 2d division un- 
der Gen. Davies was sent seven miles east to 
Ashland, on the Richmond and Fredericksburg 
Railroad. There the depot was burned and a 
considerable quantity of stores destroyed ; also 
six miles of railroad, three culverts, two trestle 
bridges, several Government buildings, a loco- 
motive, and three trains of cars. On the return 
the force was fired upon from the houses, and 
about thirfy men were left in the enemy’s 
hands. In the mean time the column had ad- 
vanced and destroyed the track on the same 
road at Glen Allen station. The nearer it ap- 
proached Richmond, the more opposition was 
made to its progress. At Yellow Tavern the 
cavalry of the enemy, concentrated under Gen. 
Stuart, made an attack on the advance under 
Gen. Devin. <A sharp contest ensued, dur- 
ing which the brigades of Gens. Custer, and 
Gill, and Wilson came to his support, and the 
enemy were driven toward Ashland. Ad- 
vancing still further toward Richmond, the 
picket defences were entered, and in a charge 
by Gen. Custer’s brigade a hundred prisoners 
and a section of artillery were captured. In 
the conflict Gen. J. E. B. Stuart and Col. Pate, 
of the enemy, were fatally wounded. On the 
next morning the column turned toward Mead- 
ow Bridge, on the Chickahominy. It had been 
destroyed, but was rebuilt under a galling fire 
from the enemy, and crossed. The column 
next reached Mechanicsville and Coal Harbor, 
and encamped toward night at Gaines’s Mill. 
On the next day the march was pursued by the 
way of Bottom bridge to Turkey Bend, where 
supplies wereobtained from Gen. Butler. 

Two*movements were made by the forces in 
the Shenandoah valley and Western Virginia, 
which were designed to act against Lynchburg. 


The first, in May, miscarried, and the plan was 
afterwards altered. It was determined to carry 
it into effect in June. According to the origi- 
nal plan, at the time when Gen. Grant crossed 
the Rapidan, May 4th, Gen. Sigel was in motion 
upon Staunton, Gen. Crook upon Dublin depot, 
and Gen. Averill upon Wytheville, with the 
design, after destroying that town and the Jead 
mines, to unite with Gen. Crook at Dublin de- 
pot, for a march toward Lynchburg in con- 
nection with Gen. Sigel. A movement by the 
Big Sandy, under Gen. Burbridge, upon Abing- 
don, and to prevent the advance of the enemy 
from the southwest, was not ready. The 
enemy, upon the advance of Gen. Sigel, ordered 
Gen. Breckinridge to move in haste further 
east, with all the troops he could collect, to 
oppose him, thus leaving Gens. Jenkins and 
McCausland, with a scattered force of fifteen 
hundred men, to resist Gen. Crook. Further 
to the southwest, on the line of the Lynchburg 
and Tennessee Railroad, the enemy happened 
to have a larger force than anywhere else on 
that route. Gen. W. E. Jones, in command, at 
once despatched Gen. Morgan further east. 
By making a forced march from Saltville, he 
arrived at Wytheville in advance of Gen. Av- 
erill. The latter, with a cavalry force of two 
thousand men, left camp at Charleston, Va., 
on May ist, with three days’ rations and two 
days’ forage, and moved day and night over 
mountain paths until the evening of the 8th, 
when a cavalry force of the enemy was encoun- 
tered near Jeffersonville, Va. This force was 
repelled, and a detour made by way of Prince- 
ton. On the 9th Gen. Averill left Tazewell 
Court House for Wytheville, in order to cut the 
railroad thirty miles lower down than it was to 
be cut by Gen. Crook. Cove Monntain Gap, 
near Wytheville, was reached on the 10th, and 
the enemy found to be in possession of the lat- 
ter place. <A conflict ensued, which, it is as- 
serted by the enemy, resulted in the defeat of 
Gen. Averill, with a heavy loss in killed, 
wounded, prisoners, and horses, and prevented 
his reaching Dublin station and forming a junc- 
tion with Gen. Crook before the latter had re- 
tired from that place. The following is Gen. 
Averill’s address to his command, made some 
days later : 
HeEapQuarTErs CAVALRY DEPARTMENT, ? 
West Vireria, Monday, May 23, 1864. 

General Order No. 5: 

The Brigadier-General commanding Cavalry Di- 
vision, desires to express his sincere thanks to the 
officers and men of the division, for the uncomplain- 
ing fortitude with which they have endured the terri- 
ble vicissitudes incident to their recent march of 
three hundred and fifty miles, over mountains with- 
out roads, and the unwavering courage with which 
they attacked and held a superior force of the enemy 
near Wytheville, on the 10th, thereby enabling an- 
other command to accomplish its purposes without 
the opposition of overwhelming numbers. Your 
country will remember your heroism with gratitude ; 
and the noble sacrifices and sufferings of our fallen 
comrades will be cherished forever in our memories. 
The 14th Pennsylvania and 1st Virginia cavalry first 
receiyed the shock of battle, while the 2dand 3d Vir 
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inia cavalry and 34th Ohio infantry established a 

ne which the enemy had reason to respect and re- 
member. Great credit is due to the brigade com- 
manders, Brig.-Gen. Duffie and Col. Schoonmaker, 
for the mga and skill they displayed. While the 
conductf all was admirable and deserving the praise 
of the Brigadier-General commanding, he desires, 
without making invidious distinction, to express his 
high appreciation of the steady and skilful evolutions 
of the 2d Virginia cavalry, under Col. Powell, upon 
the field of battle. It was adress parade, which con- 
tinued without disorder, under a heavy fire, during 
four hours. 

The purposes of the enemy were foiled by the en- 
agement, The railroad was reached and destroyed, 
ew River crossed, and the baffled columns of the 

enemy arrived in time to witness the destruction 
which all the energies of their superior force, even 
with artillery, failed to prevent. 
(Signed) W. W. AVERILL, 
pe ee Commanding. 
Witt Romsey, A. A. G 


Gen. Crook moved from Charleston, Va., at 
the same time with Gen. Averill. His object 
was to strike the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road at Dublin Station. His force consisted 
of the 23d, 34th, and 36th Ohio, forming the 
first brigade; the 12th, 91st Ohio, 9th and 14th 
Virginia, forming the second brigade; the 3d 
and 4th Pennsylvania Reserves, 11th and 15th 
Virginia, forming the 8d brigade. He pro- 
ceeded without opposition nearly to Princeton, 
where two companies of the enemy, one of 
cavalry and one of infantry, were encountered 
and driven off. Near the southwestern base 
of Lloyd’s Mountain, about four miles from 
Dublin depot, a more considerable force of the 
enemy was found. These were under the com- 
mand of Gen. Jenkins. When he was killed, 
Gen. McCausland took the command. 

After some skirmishing and manceuvring for 
& position, the enemy were attacked in front 
and flank and driven through Dublin to New 
River bridge. The Union loss was one hun- 
dred and twenty-six killed and five hundred 
and eighty-five wounded; and that of the enemy 
was severe, but unknown. On the next day 
an attack was made on the enemy’s position 
near the bridge, and it was destroyed. The 
expedition proceeded as far as Newberne, on 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, ninety- 
nine miles from Bristol, destroying the railroad 
for some distance. The resistance of the enemy, 
with the approach of a strong force under Gen. 
Morgan, caused Gen, Crook to abandon the de- 
sign of the expedition against Lynchburg and 
withdraw to Meadow Bluff, in Greenbrier 
County. 

The force in the Shenandoah valley, num- 
bering about fifteen thousand men, was placed 
under the command of Gen. Sigel. He advanced 
to the vicinity of New Market, about fifty miles 
from Winchester, on the west side of the Mas- 
anuttan range of mountains, and nearly midway 
between Mount Jackson and Harrisonburg. 
His command was designed to codperate with 
Gen. Grant, as before mentioned, up the She- 
nandoah valley, and occupy Gordonsville and 
Lynchburg, and thus destroy the western com- 
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munication of Gen. Lees army, and aid te 
isolate Richmond. 

On the 13th of May Gen. Sigel’s advance 
encountered the advance of Gen. Breckinridge 
Some skirmishing ensued, which was renewea 
on the next day, and also on Sunday. Gen. 
Sigel, however, continued to advance, and 
brought a part of his forces into position, one 
division still being in the rear. About 3 P.M. 
the enemy moved to attack. A hot contest 
ensued, which resulted in the defeat of Gen. 
Sigel, with a loss of a thousand stand of small 
arms, six pieces of artillery, and seven hundred 
men. The loss of the enemy was also large. 
Gen. Sigel fell back in disorder, abandoning his 
hospitals, and destroying a portion of his train, 
and retreated to Cedar Creek, near Strasburg. 
The enemy failed to pursue in force. These 
results to Gens. Averill, Crook, and Sigel, 
caused a suspension of that part of the plan of 
Gen. Grant which consisted in destroying the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and the occu- 
pation of Lynchburg. 

The next important movement in codpera- 
tion with Gen. Grant, was made on the south- 
east side of Richmond, from Fortress Monroe 
up the James River. The 18th corps, under 
Maj.-Gen. M. F. Smith, and the 10th corps, 
under Maj.-Gen. Q. A. Gilmore, composed the 
military force of the movement, under the com- 
mand of Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler. These forces 
were concentrated at Yorktown and Glouces- 
ter as if designed for a movement up the York 
River. At the same time a brigade under Col. 
S. F. Alford, 8d New York, landed at West 
Point, up the York River, and commenced 
building the wharves, &c. On the*4th of May 
orders to move were issued, and the troops 
embarked on board the transports. After 
dark on the 5th, the vessels began to move 
down the York River, and up the James River, 
preceded by three army gunboats under com- 
mand of Brig.-Gen. Graham; by the double- 
enders Eutaw, Mackinaw, and Osceola; four 
monitors, the Tecumseh, Canonicus, Saugus, 
Onondaga, and the iron-clad Atlanta, and 
by the smaller gunboats Commodore Morris, 
Hunchback, Commodore Jones, Dawn, Dela- 
ware, Putnam, and Sheshonee. 

As the fleet proceeded up the James River, 
a regiment of negro troops, under Gen. Wild, 
were landed at Wilson’s Wharf, on the north 
bank, below Charles City Court House. This 
was done for the purpose of preventing the 
interruption of water communication. <At 
Fort Powhatan Landing, a little above on the 
south bank of the river, two regiments of the 
same brigade were landed for the same object. 
At City Point, the division of Gen. Hinks, with 
some other troops, and a battery were landed. 
At this place the flag of truce boat was lying 
with four hundred and fifty prisoners brought 
up on the previous day for exchange. The 
remainder of the force proceeded up the river, 
and landed on the south bank at Bermuda 
Hundred, which is three or four miles above 
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the mouth of the Appomattox River. Imme- 
diately upon landing, the troops intrenched 
themselves, with the gunboats covering their 
flank on the water. On the same day, Gen. 
Butler sent the following despatch relative to 
his proceedings to Gen. Grant: 


Orr Crry Pornt, VA, May 5, 1864. 
Lieutenant-General Grant, a ai 5 Arinies of 
the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
We have seized Wilson’s Wharf Landing. A bri- 
ade of Wild’s colored troops are there. At Fort 
owhatan Landing two regiments of the same bri- 
gade have landed. At City Point Hinks’ division, 
with the remaining troops and battery, have landed. 
The remainder of both the 18th and 10th army corps 
are being landed at Bermuda Hundred, above the 
Appomattox. 

No opposition experienced thus far. The move- 
ment was apparently a complete surprise. Both army 
corps left Yorktown during last night. The Monitors 
are all over the bar at Harrison’s Landing and above 
City Point. The operations of the fleet have been 
conducted to-day with energy and success. Gens. 
Smith and Gilmore are pushing the landing of the 
men, Gen. Graham, with the ‘army gunboats, led 
the advance during the night, capturing the signal 
station of the rebels. 

Col. West, with eighteen hundred cavalry, made 
several demonstrations from Williamsburg yesterday 
morning. Gen. Kautz left Suffolk this morning, 
with his cavalry, for the service indicated during the 
conference with the Lieutenant-General, 

The New York, flag of truce boat, was found lying 
at the wharf, with four hundred prisoners, whom she 
had not time to deliver. She went up yesterday 
morning. 

We are landing troops during the night—a hazard- 
ous service in the face of the enemy. 

BENJ. F. BUTLER, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

A. F. Purrer, Captain and A. D. C. 


Gen. Kautz, above mentioned, left Suffolk 
on the 5th, and forcing a passage over the 
Black Water, advanced to Stony Creek, on the 
Weldon and Petersburg Railroad, and burned 
the bridge over that stream. A part of the 
force of Gen. Beauregard moving from Charles- 
ton to Richmond, had previously crossed over, 


and contested the further progress of Gen. 


Kautz, who then moved through Surry and 
Prince George counties to City Point, which 
he reached on the 8th. 

On the 5th, also, Col. West, with two regi- 
ments of cavalry—the 1st and 2d colored—made 
a demonstration on Williamsburg, above York- 
town, on the Peninsula. He advanced to the 
Pamunkey River, stopping at the White House, 
and returned to Williamsburg on the next night. 
On the 7th he advanced over nearly the same 
ground again, but met with more opposition, 
than on his previous expedition. Subsequently 
his force was embarked on transports, and land- 
ed at Bermuda Hundred. 

On the 6th, Gen. Butler caused reconnois- 
sances to be made of the position of the enemy. 
On the 7th, an expedition consisting of five 
brigades under Brig.-Gen. Brooks was sent 
forward for the purpose of cutting the Peters- 
burg and Richmond Railroad. When within 
two miles of the railroad, the cavalry advance 
came on the enemy in a strong position, from 
which they opened fire upon the mounted rifles. 
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The cavalry fell back to the infantry line 
which deployed as skirmishers, and slowly ad- 
vanced with a strong support in line of battle. 
The enemy were now steadily driven, with 
some loss to both sides, back to their main 
line in front of the railroad. Here a sharp 
contest took place, during which some of the 
railroad was torn up, and a railroad bridge, 
crossing one of the tributaries of the Appomat- 
tox, was set on fire and totally consumed. The 
increase of the force of the enemy finally 
compelled Gen. Brooks to retire, leaving some 
of his dead and wounded on the field, and with 
an estimated loss of two hundred and fitty. 

At the same time when Gen. Brooks’ main 
column started, a brigade under Gen. Heck- 
man, with Belger’s Rhode Island battery, moved 
out on another road, and meeting a force of 
the enemy, drove them back on the railroad, 
but were unable to penetrate far. 

The Petersburg and Weldon Railroad was 
supposed to be an important route by which 
supplies were brought to Richmond. For the 
purpose of disabling this line more effectually, 
another advance was made on the 9th. 

Three divisions from the 10th corps, under 
Gens. Terry, Ames, and Turner, and two from 
the 18th, under Gens. Weitzel and Wistar, 
moved from camp at daylight, and reached the 
railroad at four points without opposition. Gen. 
Terry’s division occupied Chester station, about 
fourteen miles from Richmond, and destroyed 
the track. Gen. Turner moved on his left 
toward Petersburg, until he came up with Gen. 
Ames’ division, each destroying the road. Four 
miles was thus finished before noon, and. the 
column began to move toward Petersburg, 
the division of Gen. Weitzel leading the ad- 
vance. The enemy were met near Swift Creek. 
A desultory skirmish began, which was con- 
tinued until the line of battle was formed and 
pushed forward. The fire on both sides then 
increased, and artillery was brought into ae-~ 
tion. Gen. Ames’ division formed on the left, 
then Gens. Weitzel’s, Turner, and Terry in the 
order named. The enemy were steadily driven 
back, with considerable loss on both sides. At 
night the enemy had fallen back to their bat- 
teries across the creek, and the skirmishers con- 
fronted each other on opposite sides. During 
the night the enemy formed in a column, and 
advanced about one o’clock, either to test the 
strength of the pickets, and to determine if the 
force had been withdrawn, or to capture a 
battery. The pickets on their approach fell 
back to the main line; and as they came well 
up, a destructive fire of musketry was opened 
upon them. Three charges were thus made 
in the dark, and repulsed, when the enemy 
withdrew, leaving sixty dead on the field. In 
the morning they made an attack upon the 
right flank, for the purpose of turning it, but 
without success. In the afternoon a simi- 
lar attack was made on the left, which was 
repulsed with some loss on both sides, At 
night the forces had returned to their origina) 
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position. The 11th was a day of quiet and rest 
to the army save that portion engaged in 
strengthening the intrenchments, 

On Thursday, the 12th, a heavy force from 
both corps was sent out, under Gens. Gillmore 
and Smith, and at the same time an expedition 
of cavalry, under Gen. Kautz, for the purpose 
of cutting the railroad communication between 
Richmond and Danville. Leaving a sufficient 
force under Gen. Ames to watch the enemy at 
Petersburg, Gen. Gillmore advanced on the left 
up the railroad toward Chester station and 
Richmond. Gen. Smith, with the 18th corps 
and a division of the 10th, advanced in the 
same direction on the right, up the turnpike 
between the railroad and the James River. A 
little above Werbottom church the skirmishers 
in advance met the enemy and drove them back 
amile or more. They then made a determined 
stand in a strong position, and a sharp engage- 
ment ensued. Finally the enemy retired slowly 
to a new position, where they again made a 
stand, and were again driven from it. The 
skirmishing continued until dark, when the 
command of Gen. Smith had advanced to 
Proctor’s Creek, within about three miles of 
Fort Darling, and within sight of that work. 
The weather during the day was hot and sul- 
try, and a number of cases of sunstroke oc- 
curred, 

Meanwhile Gen. Gillmoremoved from his po- 
sition to Chester Junction, and thence up the 
railroad toward Richmond, reaching Chester- 
field Court House, on the enemy’s right, with- 
out any real opposition. Continuing his ad- 
vance, and diverging still further to the right, 
he reached a formidable earthwork, stretching 
from west of the railroad across to the James 
River, which was strongly constructed, and 
well supplied with embrasures for artillery. 
This proved to be the outer line of defence 
about Fort Darling: The movement of Gen. 
Smith had caused the enemy to concentrate in 
his front, so that no heavy force appeared be- 
fore Gen. Gillmore. Throwing forward the 
24th Massachusetts and 10th Connecticut as 
skirmishers, with some sharpshooters and a 
battery or two in position to annoy the enemy 
and occupy his attention, Gen. Gillmore sent 
the brigade of Col. Hawley through the woods 
on the right, which surprised the enemy and 
entered the right flank of the work in the rear. 
The enemy made a sharp resistance, but were 
driven to the rear by the brigade of Col. White 
advancing and occupying the line. Finding 
their position turned by this movement, the 
enemy on the next morning—Saturday, the 
14th—under cover of a vigorous demonstration, 
abandoned the whole line, and withdrew to the 
second, a stronger line of works, about three- 
fourths of a mile distant. 

A despatch of Gen. Butler on the morning 
of the 14th says: 


We are still before the base of the enemy’s works 
at 2 ad Al Bluff, Fort Darling. The enemy are here 
in force. 
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Gen. Gillmore, by a flanx movement with a portion 
of his corps and a brigade of the 18th corps, assaulted 
and took the enemy’s works on their right. It was 

Nantly done. e troops behaved finely. We 

eld our lines during the night, and shall move this 
morning. 

Two hours later he added : 

Gen. Smith carried the enemy’s first line on the 
right this morning at84.m. Loss small. Theencm 
have retired into three square redoubts, upon whic 
we are now bringing our artillery to bear with effect, 

The redoubts into which the enemy had re- 
tired commanded the outer line of their de- 
fences, and it was necessary that Gen. But- 
ler should obtain possession of these to enable 
him to secure his position. His artillery was 
therefore brought to bear upon them, and with 
the aid of the sharpshooters the enemy’s guns 
were silenced. About 9 p.m. the enemy at- 
tempted to advance on Gen. Butler’s line near 
the Petersburg turnpike, but after a short en- 
gagement they withdrew within their work. 
On the next day, at noon, they again ad- 
vanced, and attacked Gen. Heckman’s brigade; 
a contest with musketry ensued, which con- 
tinued for four hours, when they withdrew 
within their works, On the next morning, 
Monday, May 16th, under cover of a thick 
fog, the enemy made an attack on the line of 
Gen. Butler. The attack was made on the 
right, with cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 
The extreme right next the James River was 
held by Gen. Heckman’s brigade. Next the 
river were two squadrons of colored cavalry, 
then came the 9th New Jersey infantry, then 
the 28d Massachusetts, then the 25th and 27th 
Massachusetts, all of Heckman’s brigade, of 
Weitzel’s division, of Gen. Smith’s corps. Gen. 
Gillmore’s corps held the left and left centre, 
The line of battle was the fortifications, except 
on the extreme right, where they did not ex- 
tend down to the river. Prominent among the 
batteries on the right was battery E of the 3d 
New York artillery, of twenty-pounder Par- 
rotts, and the 1st Rhode Island battery. On 
the right, in reserve, Col. Drake’s brigade of the 
10th corps was temporarily posted. A narrow 
belt of timber screened the,reserves from the 
view of the enemy on the right. The advance 
of the enemy reached the rear of the 9th New 
Jersey before the attack was made. Gen. 
Heckman finding he could not hold his posi- 
tion, began to fall back. The enemy, however, 
charged upon him in overwhelming numbers, 
and his force was broken and driven from the 
field, and he was made a prisoner. At the 
same time a force of the enemy moved down 
the turnpike, and attempted to surprise Ash- 
by’s battery of twenty-pounder Parrott’s. Most 
of the guns were saved, but the loss was heavy 
in men. The Rhode Island battery also lost 
one gun. Having forced back the right, a 
heavy attack was made on the entire line of the 
18th corps, with feints along the line of the 
10th corps; and the entire right was forced 
back some distance after several hours of severe 
and sanguinary conflict. The loss was severe 
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on both sides in killed and wounded, and some 
prisoners were taken, After thus gaining a 
portion of their first line of intrenchments, the 
enemy massed their forces on the 10th corps to 
drive it back. Repeated charges were made, 
which were desperately resisted and driven 
back at all points. Finally, ceasing their ef- 
forts to force the position of the 10th corps, 
and leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field before its line, the enemy again massed 
on Gen. Smith’s front and attacked his left. 
Gen. Gillmore immediately ordered Gen. Tur- 
ner to attack the enemy on their flank, and also 
ordered Gen. Terry to support him. Gen. Tur- 
ner’s attack had hardly commenced, before 
Gen. Gillmore was ordered by Gen. Butler to 
retire and strengthen Gen. Smith’s corps by 
forming in his rear. The troops fell back 
slowly and in order, repulsing every attempt 
of the enemy to quicken their movements, 
until they ceased to follow up and fell back to 
their first line of intrenchments. At half-past 
two o'clock the fighting, which had been going 
on with more or less violence along the whole 
line, ceased, and prepatations were made by 
Gen. Butler to draw off his forces from the 
field and return to his intrenchments. The 
artillery was sent to the rear, except a section 
to cover the rear guard. The ambulances, 
loaded with wounded. and the supply trains, 
were despatched to the rear, and finally the 
entire army fell back. The enemy did not pur- 
sue. During the action of the morning, a bri- 
gade of the enemy attacked the force guarding 
the extreme left on the roads from Petersburg 
mnder Col. Dobbs, and after a sharp struggle 
drove him back toward Gen. Butler’s intrench- 
ments, but finally gave up the pursuit. The 
loss of Gen. Butler was estimated at twenty- 
five hundred. That of the enemy was severe, 
but the amount unknown. 

The despatch relative to the above operations 
was as follows: 

War Department, WASHINGTON, May 17, 9 P. a. 
Major-General Dix : 
espatches from Gen. Butler, just received, report 
the success of his. expedition under Gen. Kautz, to 
cut the Danville road and destroy the iron bridge 
across the Appomattox. 

On Monday morning the enemy in force, under 
cover of a thick fog, made an attack upon Smith’s 
line, and forced it back in some confusion and with 
considerable loss. But as soon as the fog lifted, Gen. 
Smith reéstablished his lines, and the enemy was 
driven back to his original lines. 

At the same time the enemy made an attack from 
Petersburg on Gen. Butler’s forces guarding the rear, 
but were handsomely repulsed. 

The troops having been on incessant duty for five 
days, three of which were in a rain storm, Gen. But- 
ler retired leisurely within his own lines. We hold 
the railroad between Petersburg and Richmond. 

Persons state that Bragg and Davis were present 
on the field. EDWIN M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 


The cavalry expedition under Gen. Kautz 
returned on the 17th. On the night of the 


day on which he started, Gen. Kautz reached 
Midlothian coal-pits, where he remained an 
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hour. No injury was done to public property 
here, but a considerable amount of private 
property was destroyed. Thence he proceeded 
to Coalfield station, where he arrived between 
10 and 11 o’clock. The depot building and 
water-tank here were destroyed, the telegraph 
wire torn down, and some hundred feet of the 
railroad track ripped up. Thence he advanced 


‘at daylight upon Powhatan station, which 


was reached at 8 a.m. The railroad was torn 
up, and the depot and water-tank destroyed. 
An advance was next made to destroy the 
iron bridge at Mattaox station. This was found 
to be too strongly guarded by the enemy, and 
the column turned to the right and reached 
Goode’s bridge about 4 p.m. This bridge had 
been partly destroyed, but was repaired by 
Gen. Kautz, who pushed on and reached Chula 
station at 10 p.m. The enemy sent a loco- 
motive from Mattaox to reconnoitre, which 
was captured and destroyed. On the morning 
of the 14th the column faced about and recross- 
ed Goode’s bridge, approaching Mattaox. Here 
a fight took place with the enemy, who were 
in a strong position, and after a loss of about 
thirty Gen. Kautz retired. The column now 
moved to the south, and crossed the Appomat- 
tox at Devil’s bridge, which they were com- 
pelled to rebuild, reaching Finney Mill at 12 u. 
Here the 5th Pennsylvania, under command 
of Maj. Kleinz, was sent to the left near to 
Mansboro’, on the road to Petersburg, to con- 
vey the impression that Gen. Kautz was about 
to move on that point. The march was then 
resumed, and, arriving within six miles of the 
Petersburg and Lynchburg road, Gen. Spear 
was sent with his brigade to destroy the road 
at Wilson’s station, while the main column 
moved on to Wellville, where they arrived at 
about 4 p.m. After waiting patiently until 5 
p.M. for a train that was due at that hour from 
Petersburg, but which did not come, Gen. Spear 
destroyed the railroad property at Wilson’s, and, 
moving up the road, rejoined Gen. Kautz at 
Wellville, just as the latter had finished tearing 
up the track and burning the depot. 

The column arrived at Black’s and White’s at 
10 p. m., and found large supplies of forage and 
rations. These were dealt out with a liberal 
hand to the exhausted men and horses; and the 
track and other railroad and government prop- 
erty having been destroyed, the force moved a 
few miles further on, and bivouacked at 2 a.m, 

On the 15th, at 7 a. m., the column set out 
for Lawrenceville, and after a long march, pass- 
ing through Jonesborough and Edmonds, ar- 
rived at that place at dusk. <A large amount 
of property was destroyed here, and large 
quantities of corn and bacon distributed to the 
men, At daylight the march was resumed with 
the intention of striking the Petersburg road 
at Hickford. Finding a strong force of the 
enemy at Stony Point ready to receive him, 
Gen. Kautz turned directly north, After march- 
ing eight or ten miles, the advance came to a 
stand in the centre of an immense pine forest. 
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at a loss how to proceed. The road to the 
right was followed, and Jarrett’s station reach- 
ed at 5p.m. The track of the railroad was 
again torn up, and the troops marched to Free- 
man’s bridge, arriving about midnight. Thence 
they moved to Belcher’s Mills, Heart’s station, 
and City Point. 

The naval part of the forces had been 
chiefly employed in keeping the river open to 
navigation, and in removing the obstruction 
and torpedoes. In order to remove torpedoes, 
the shore near where they were placed was 
first shelled by the gunboats, to drive away 
any body of the enemy. <A boat with a com- 
plement of men was then sent ashore to do 
the work. At the first place of landing, oppo- 
site Turkey Bend, they captured one large tor- 
pedo. The next landing was made under the 
bluff above which stands the mansion of Gen. 
Pickett, where they captured six more of the 
same size, making seven in all. There was 
great difficulty in cutting the strings of the tor- 
pedoes, as they led up the bluff, where the 
person exploding them is generally stationed. 
Great coolness and discretion had to be used in 
handling them. The officers waded up to their 
armpits in the water to get at them, which was 
very dangerous, as they knew not but that at 
any moment the string might be pulled from 
above and the torpedo exploded. All they had 
to depend upon to prevent this was the boat’s 
crew, stationed on the bluff as sharpshooters. 
Each of the torpedoes contained about seventy- 
five pounds of powder. They were taken out 
of the stream, and, after considerable difficulty, 
successfully emptied of their contents. 

On the 6th one of the smaller gunboats, Com. 
Jones, was destroyed by a torpedo. About 
fifty of the crew were killed and wounded. 
This was an instance of the most complete de- 
struction by a submarine battery to which any 
vessel has been subjected, her annihilation be- 
ing utter and instantaneous. The torpedo was 
fired amidships and directly under her, uprais- 
ing the centre of the ship, which burst asunder 
as the explosion rent the air; and then, amid a 
cloud of smoke and steam, the body of her hull 
and upper works, rent into a thousand pieces, 
and, worst of all, numbers of her unfortunate 
crew, were propelled into the air, and fell like a 
shower of missiles from the crater of a volcano, 
When the smoke drifted from the scene the 
sunken framework and ribs of the destroyed 
vessel were all that remained, except innumer- 
able splintered relies of the wreck, which covered 
the waters around the fatal spot. Two other 
boats, the Sheshonee and the Brewster, were 
destroyed by an explosion, not, however, of a 
torpedo. 

The forces of Gen. Butler reached their in- 
trenchments on Monday night, the 16th. On 
the next day scouts reported that two heavy 
columns of the enemy, with large trains, were 
passing down the turnpike to Petersburg. It 
was supposed that the trains were either car- 
rying supplies for the moving column, or were 
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sent to Petersburg to be loaded with supplies 
for Gen. Lee’s army, or the forces at Richmond. 
The capture or destruction of any portion of 
them, therefore, appeared to be desirable. Ac- 
cordingly, about 9 p. m. Gen. Foster, chief of 
Gen. Gillmore’sstaff, with a body of cavalry and 
infantry, moved quietly out to the picket lines, 
and a few hundred yards beyond. There he 
stationed pickets on different roads to guard 
against an attempt to cut him off, and began 
to move up the road leading to the turnpike. 
In a moment or two he encountered the pickets 
of the enemy, and attempting to capture them 
received a heavy fire from the pickets and a 


force of the enemy behind them. Finding they: 


were in too great force he made an attack on 
another portion of the line, but with the same 
result. Hethen returned tocamp. This exist- 
ence of the enemy in so large a force in his 
front caused Gen. Butler to make extraordinary 
exertions to complete other works on his de- 
fences. On the river he was covered by the 
gunboats under Rear-Admiral §. P. Lee. 

At daylight on the 18th the enemy appeared 
and drove back the picket line within a few 
hundred yards of the breastworks. But their 
advance was checked after a heavy skirmish. 
They then commenced throwing up works di- 
rectly in front of Gen. Butler’s lines, either for 
the purpose of laying siege to his position, or 
to prevent him from reaching again the rail- 
road to destroy it. On Thursday, the 19th, 
they put two or three light batteries in posi- 
tion and commenced vigorously shelling the 
lines. No assault was made, and their guns 
finally became silent during the remainder of 
theday. At midnight, however, they advanced 
in force on the pickets along nearly the entire 
line. The sharp fire of the pickets retarded 
their advance, but they crowded forward and 
the reserves were ordered up by Gen. Butler. 
A sharp fight ensued which lasted nearly an 
hour, when the enemy retired with consider- 
able loss. At daylight on the 20th they began 
to shell the lines and camps, and to push the 
pickets strongly. The pickets of Gen. Ames 
were driven back from the rifle-pits thrown up 
on the picket line, and Gen. Terry’s line was 
forced back under a heavy fire. The position 
thus obtained by the enemy was too important 
to be given up. A brigade; under Col. Howell, 
was therefore sent to retake the rifle-pits and 
establish a firm line there., This was accom- 
plished after heavy fighting, with considerable 
loss on both sides. The attack was renewed 
again on the next day, but no advantage was 
gained by the enemy. Meantime the work on 
the fortifications of Gen. Butler was continued 
night and day, and all cover for the enemy’s 
sharpshooters cleared away. ‘Thus the failure 
of the expedition on the west to destroy the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and occupy 
Lynchburg, and the failure of Gen. Butler to 
capture and occupy Petersburg, enabled tie 
enemy to concentrate against Gen. Grant. The 
forces of Gen. Breckinridge were immediately 
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added to the army of Gen. Lee, and Richmond 
was held by the troops of Gen. Beauregard, 
which had opposed Gen. Butler. Gen. Grant, 
on the other hand, mecconot to organize ar 
expeditions against Lynchburg, putting Gen. 
Hunter in the place of Gen. Sigel, and pressed 
forward himself to capture Petersburg. 

The army of Gen. Grant had remained in- 
active during the 16th, 17th, and 18th, before 
Spottsylvania. On the afternoon of the 18th 
the enemy in force made an effort to turn the 
right of Gen. Grant’s line. It was held by 
some regiments of heavy artillery, acting as in- 
fantry, comprising the 1st Massachusetts, 15th, 
2d, 6th, and a battalion of the 4th New York, 
all under Col. Kitchings, who fell back across 
an open field under cover of some woods. Re- 
peated attempts were made by the enemy to 
drive them further, but without success. Sub- 
sequently a charge was made, driving the ene- 
my back across the open field, which was held. 
Night put an end to the conflict. The loss of 
Col. Kitchings was about eleven hundred men. 
About four hundred of the enemy were made 
prisoners. On the next day Gen. Meade issued 
the following special order : 

EADQU. Army or THE Potomac, May 20. 

The Major-General Commanding desires to express 
his satisfaction with the good conduct of Tyler’s di- 
vision and Kitchings’ brigade of heavy artillery in 
the affair of yesterday evening. The gallant manner 
in which these commands, the greater portion being 
for the first time under fire, met and checked the 
persistent attack of a corps of the enemy, led by one 
of his ablest generals, justifies the Vonkausealinis 
General in this special commendation of troops 
who henceforward will be relied upon, as were the 
tried veterans of the Second and Fifth corps, at the 
same time engaged. 

By command of Major-General MEADE. 

S. Wurrams, A. A. G. 


The following is the despatch of the War 
Department :— 


War Department, WASHINGTON, j 


May 20—6:30 P. M. 
is afternoon we have despatches dated at half- 
past eight this morning, from General Grant. 

Last evening an effort was made by Ewell’s corps 
to turn our right. og! were promptly repulsed by 
Birney’s and Tyler’s divisions, and some of War- 
ren’s troops that were on the extreme right. About 
three hundred prisoners fell into our hands, besides 
many killed and wounded. Our loss foots up a little 
over six hundred wounded and one hundred and fifty 
killed and missing. ; 

General Grant says that probably our killed and 
missing are over estimated. 

Over twenty-five thousand veteran reénforcements 
nave been forwarded to General Grant. The condi- 
tion of the army and his contemplated operations 
are entirely satisfactory. The army is abundanily 
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ajor-General Hunter has been placed in com- 
mand of the Department of West Virginia, including 
the Shenandoah valley. 


On the night of the 20th the troops were 
moving all night to new positions; and on the 
next morning the general headquarters were 
broken up, and nearly the whole army was in 
motion. At 12 o’clock p.m. of the 20th the 
cavalry left their camp in the woods near 
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Massaponax Church, and advanced toward 
Guineas’ station, on the Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad. The pickets of the ene- 
my, firing only a few shots, withdrew before 
the advance until they reached Guineas’ bridge 
on the river Ny, a short distance from the sta- 
tion. Here an inclination to make a stand and 
oppose the advance was shown. They were, 
however, soon driven from the bridge. At 
Downer’s bridge another stand was made, and 
the position held for some time. At Bowling 
Green the enemy made no stand, but assem- 
bled at Milford station in considerable force. 
On an eminence a little to the left of the sta- 
tion the enemy had mounted a battery, and 
thrown up some rifle-pits. A battery accom- 
panying the cavalry was put into position, and 
occupied the enemy whilst a flank movement 
to the left was made. This was executed with 
success, and the enemy made a hasty retreat 
across the Mattapony. Six officers and sixty- 
six soldiers were surprised and captured. Mil- 
ford station had been, until the previous day, 
the base for supplies to the army under Gen. 
Lee. But obtaining information of the con- 
templated movement, the enemy had removed 
their stores before the arrival of the cavalry. 

Soon after midnight on the night of the 
20th the 2d corps moved from its position on 
the Ny, near Spottsylvania Court House, and 
followed the road thus opened by the cavalry. 
Nothing unusual occurred during the march to 
Bowling Green. The corps then crossed the 
Mattapony at Milford bridge, and about a mile 
from the river Gen. Hancock halted his column 
and formed a line of battle in a commanding 
position on the crest of a range of hills. The 
enemy’s cavalry followed close in the rear 
during the march and picked up the strag- 
glers. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 21st 
the 5th corps, under Gen. Warren, left the 
position occupied by them and pushed on in 
the rear of Gen. Hancock. As the column ap- 
proached the bridge across the Mattapony at 
4 Pp, M., it was delayed by a detachment of the 
enemy’s cavalry posted in the woods that skirt 
the river on both sides of the road. They 
were soon driven out with a slight loss. Daur- 
ing the day the whole army was in motion. 
The weather had become fine and the roads 
well settled. On Sunday, the 22d, the follow- 
ing despatch was sent from the War Depart- 
ment: 

War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, May 23—10 P. us. 
To Major-General Dix: 

On Friday evening General Grant commenced a 
movement for the purpose of compelling Lee to 
abandon his position at Spottsylvania. It has thus 


far progressed successfully. 
Longstreet’s corps started south at one o’clock 


Friday night, an hour and a half after Hancock 
Benet well’s corps followed Longstreet’s last 
night. 


Phe indications are that the rebel army has fallen 
back beyond the North Auna, Hoke’s Erivade has 
joined Lee. 

The movement of General Grant has thus far been 
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accomplished without any severe engagement or se- 
rious interruption. 

We now occupy Guineas’ station, Milford station, 
and south of the Mattapony on that line. No de- 
s ae have been received to-day from General 

utler. 

Despatches from Kingston, Ga., state that General 
Sherman’s forces are resting and replenishing their 
supplies. WIN M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 


On the next morning the following addi- 
tional despatch was sent from the Depart- 
ment; 


Major-General Diz : 
e have no official reports since my last telegram 
from General Grant or General Butler. 

Official reports of this Department show that 
within eight days after the great battle at Spottsyl- 
vania Court House many thousand veteran troops 
have been forwarded to General Grant. 

The whole army has been amply supplied with full 
rations and subsistence. 

Upwards of twenty thousand sick and wounded 
have been transported from the fields of battle to 
the Washington hospitals and placed under surgical 
care. 

Over eight thousand prisoners have been trans- 
ported from the field to prison depots, and large 
amounts of artillery and other implements of an 
active campaign brought away. 

Several thousand fresh cavalry horses have been 
forwarded to the army, and the grand Army of the 
Potomac is now fully as strong in numbers, and bet- 
ter equipped, supplied, and furnished, than when 
the campaign opened, 

Several thousand reénforcements haye also been 
forwarded to other armies in the field, and ample 
supplies to all. 

uring the same time over thirty thousand yolun- 
teers for a hundred days have been mustered into 
the service, clothed, armed, equipped, and trans- 
ported to their respective positions. 

This statement is due to the chiefs of the army 
staff and bureaux, and their respective corps, to 
whom the credit belongs. 

EDWIN M. STAN TON, Secretary of War. 


The 9th corps, under Gen. Burnside, began 
to move on the 21st. Early in the after- 
noon orders were given to leave the line of 
works thrown up in their front. The move- 
ment was covered by a sortie of Gen. Ledlie’s 
brigade of Gen. Orittenden’s division, who de- 
ployed in front in skirmish line with two 
regiments held in reserve. The enemy were 
driven some distance toward Spottsylvania 
Court House. Meanwhile the rest of the corps 
moved out of the works, and by night were 
far on the road. The march was kept up 
steadily until eleven o’clock, when a short halt 
was ordered. 

Finding the enemy in force on the road pro- 
posed, the route was abandoned. The column 
retrograded a few miles on the Richmond and 
Fredericksburg telegraph road, and thence 
moved to the southeast. At 9 o’clock on the 
next morning a halt of an hour was made, and 
then the march was resumed, crossing the rail- 
road near Guineas’ station, and arriving at 
Bowling Green at 4 p.m. On the next morn- 
ing the march was continued to Milford station. 

The 6th corps moved after the 9th, and filed 
into the intrenchments as vacated by the 9th. 


WasHIneTon, May 23, 1864. 
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The sortie of Gen. Ledlie had rallied the enemy 
on their main line, and they advanced in con- 
siderable force upon the 6th corps, but were 
met with such a fire as caused them to retreat 
with severe loss. Subsequently it followed the 
route of the 5th corps. On the 22d the entire 
army was in a new position, facing westerly 
from Milford to Guineas’ station. 

On Monday forenoon, May 22d, the advance 
of the army reached the North Anna River. 
The 5th corps arrived, by the telegraph road 
in the neighborhood of Jericho Mills. The 2d 
corps arrived in the afternoon, and took position 
on the left of the 5th, extending to the railroad. 
In front of the army there were three fords of 
the North Anna, known as Island, Jericho, and 
Chesterfield, or Taylor’s Bridge fords. The 
latter is about a mile above the railroad crossing 
of the river, and the next, or Jericho ford, about 
four miles further up. The 2d corps arrived at 
Taylor’s bridge about the time when the 5th 
arrived at Jericho. About a hundred rods in 
front of Taylor’s bridge is a small stream called 
Long Creek, parallel with the North Anna, 
and forming a junction with it below the rail- 
road, thus giving a peninsular form to the land 
between. The bridge across the North Anna 
was commanded at its entrance by a redan 
whose extremities were covered by the river, 
and its flanks swept by artillery in field-works 
on the opposite bank, as well as by infantry 
in rifle-pits, 
open space between the redan and the 2d corps 
drawn up in front. Gen. Barlow’s division oc- 
cupied the right of the railroad, Gen. Birney’s 
was in front of the peninsula, and Gen. Gib-— 
bon’s on the right, while the 5th corps was on* | 
the right on the Milford road, and about four 
miles up from the railroad. Skirmishing com- 
menced in front of Gen. Birney, and his bat- 
teries opened upon the enemy at4 p.m. His 
division was ordered to charge and carry the 
works, and, if possible, get possession of the 
bridge acrossthe river. A brilliant charge was 
made without a halt until the enemy was driven 
across the bridge, and guns so placed as to com- 
mand it. The loss was about five hundred on 
each side. No effort was made to cross that 
night, but the bridge was then held by a small 
command. About 11 p. m. the enemy made a ~ 
sortie from his works and endeavored to retake 
the bridge, but after a spirited skirmish of 
about twenty minutes he was driven off. About 
midnight another attack was made with a much 
larger force. The enemy got possession of the 
bridge and held it for some time, and made 
several attempts to burn it, but were finally 
forced to retire. Early the next morning the 
2d corps crossed the river. 

About the time when the bridge was taken 
by the 2d corps, the 5th corps effected a eross- 
ing and took a position on the south bank, and 
threw up some breastworks. Soon after they 
were attacked by a heavy force of the enemy, 
which was repulsed after causing a loss of abou 
five hundred, Their own loss was unknown 


The peninsula formed a broad~ — 
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This attack was renewed during the night. 
About dark Gen. Burnside’s corps came up and 
took position between Gens. Hancock and 
Warren, and made preparations to cross, while 
the 6th corps took the right of the 5th. On 
the next day, the 24th, the army crossed the 
river, and considerable skirmishing took place 
along the whole line with a loss of about five 
hundred. During the day a portion of the cav- 
alry force under Gen. Sheridan reached the 
army, returning from James River. On the 
25th, contrary to general expectation, the enemy 
were found strongly posted in force within two 
miles of Gen. Grant’s lines. They lay in the 
form of a triangle, with the apex reaching 
nearly to the North Anna River, between the 
points where Gens. Warren and Hancock 
crossed with their corps. Their ground was 
found to be admirably chosen and extensively 
fortified. The formation of their line gave 
them every facility for a quick movement of 
troops from one flank to the other. A success- 
ful assault would have involved immense 
slaughter. As the apex of the enemy’s position 
stretched toward the North Anna, his right 
wing resting on a formidable marsh and ex- 
tending across the railroad, protected it and 
covered the junction. His left wing ran along 
Little River. New movements were therefore 
made by Gen. Grant. His plan was to recross 
the North Anna and march by the left flank. 
The swelling of the streams by the recent rains 
made it prudent to commence it as soon as pos- 
sible. To cover the movement a strong demon- 
stration was made during Thursday on the left 
of the enemy., Some divisions of cavalry at- 
tacked his left, whilst the 8d division of Gen. 
Sheridan’s cavalry moved up the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad and began to burn the track. 
Under cover of this attack, on Thursday even- 
ing the 27th, the 6th corps quietly and swiftly 
withdrew to the north bank of the river, fol- 
lowed by the other corps in quick succession, 
and moved out easterly for the Pamunkey. 
The rear was protected by Gen. Hancock. At 
the same time a strong skirmish line was left in 
front to engage the enemy’s attention dnd dis- 
arm suspicion. 

At 9 o’clock on the next morning, Friday the 
28th, Hanover Ferry and Hanovertown were 
occupied by a portion of Gen. Sheridan’s cav- 
alry, who captured seventy-five of the enemy. 
At 10 a. m.-the Ist division of the 2d corps 
arrived, followed closely by the remainder of 
the corps. Hanovertown is on the Pamunkey 
River, fifteen miles from Richmond, and sixteen 
miles from the White House, on the same river. 
Thirteen miles east of the White House is West 
Point, where the Mattapony and the Pamunkey 
join and form the York River. Transports 
with supplies for the army were already on the 
way to the White House, to which the base of 
the army was now changed. On Saturday the 
28th the troops continued to arrive all day, and 
the crossing of the Pamunkey was secured. 
The enemy had previously occupied Hanover 


Court House, and in the mean time extended 
his lines southerly. The despatch of the War 
Department relative to these movements was 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 28—9:50 p. 20. 
To Major-General Diz: 

An official despatch from the headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomac, at Magahick Church, ten miles 
from Hanovertown, dated yesterday afternoon at five 
o’clock, has just been received. 

lt states that our army was withdrawn to the north 
side of the North Anna on Thursday night, and moved 
toward Hanovertown, the place designated for cross- 
nga Pamunkey. 

t 9 o’clock yesterday (Friday) morning Sheridan, 
with the Ist and 2d divisions of cavalry, took tht 
session of Hanover Ferry and Hanovertown, finding 
there only a rebel vidette. The 1st division of the 
6th corps arrived at 10 a. m., and now hold*the place, 
with sufficient force of cay and infantry and ar- 
tillery to resist any attack likely to be made upon 
them. The remainder of the corps is pressing for- 
ward with rapidity. Weather fine and perfect. 

A later despatch dated at 7 o’clock this morning 
(28th), from Headquarters, Magahick Church, has 
also been received. It reports that every thing goes 
on finely; weather clear and cool; the troops came 
up rapidly and in great spirits, and that the army 
will be beyond the Pamunkey by noon. 

Breckinridge is at Hanover Court House with a 
force variously reported from three thousand to ten 
thousand. Wickham’ s and Lomax’s brigades of cay- 
alry are also there. 

The despatch further states that, after seizing Han- 
over Ferry yesterday, General Torbert captured 
seventy-five cavalry, including six officers; that the 
rebel cavalry is exceedingly demoralized, and flees 
before ours on every occasion. 

No despatches from any other field of operations 
have been received to-day. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


On Saturday two divisions of cavalry, under 
Gens. Torbert and Gregg, were pushed toward 
Mechanicsville as a reconnoissance of the ene- 
my’s line. Near the Tolopatomy Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Pamunkey, a sharp engagement 
took place with a cavalry force of the enemy, 
which resulted in forcing them back some dis- 
tance, leaving a part of their dead and wounded. 
The loss of the Union force was about four 
hundred, and that of the enemy was supposed 
to be not less. 

On Sunday, the 29th, the whole army was 
across the Pamunkey, and fronted southwest 
about three miles from the river. Reconnois- 
sances were made from each corps, followed 
up by a gradual advance. The enemy appeared 
to be in force, distant about six miles, and be- 
yond the Tolopatomy Creek, holding Shady 
Grove and Mechanicsville with his extreme 
tight, and his centre in front of Atlee’s station 
on the Virginia Central Railroad, and his left 
covering Hanover Court House. 

On Monday, the 30th, the forces of Gen. 
Lee were reported to be on the Mechanicsville 
road south of the Tolopatomy Creek, with his 
right resting on Shady Grove. The right of 
Gen. Grant’s army, consisting of the 6th corps 
under Gen. Wright, extended in the direction 
of Hanover Court House. The right centre 
was held by Gen. Hancock on the Shady Grove 
road, and the left centre by Gen. Warren op 
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the Mechanicsville road. Gen. Burnside held 
the left, and a little in rear. The right and 
rear were covered by the 3d division of cavalry 
under Gen. Wilson. The divisions of Gens. 
Torbert and Gregg were advanced on the left 
flank. The division of Gen. Torbert held the 
Old Church Tavern Cross Road with a picket 
force extending on the road to Ooal Harbor. 
A moyemens of the enemy was made about 
2 Pp. M. upon these pickets, who were driven in, 
and a sharp engagement ensued, with a loss of 
eighty or ninety on each side, when the enemy 
were driven back. About 5 p.m. an attack 
was made on Gen. Warren’s corps, which was 
gradually moving to the left along the Me- 
chanicsville road, by a reconnoitring division 
of Gen. Ewell’s corps with two brigades of 
cavalry. The turning of Gen. Warren’s flank 
was endangered, which was prevented only by 
the timely arrival of reénforcements. A sharp 
engagement followed, and the enemy were 
forced to retire by a road parallel to the Coal 
Harbor road. Gen. Meade, upon being inform- 
ed of the situation of Gen. Warren, ordered an 
attack along the whole line. Gen. Hancock 
alone received the order in time to attack be- 
fore dark, and immediately advanced upon the 
enemy’s skirmish line, captured their rifle-pits, 
and held them all night. Gen. Warren held 
his position near Mechanicsville, and the enemy 
moved down troops to prevent any further 
dangerous concentration on his right. An ef- 
fort was made to dislodge Gen. Hancock at 
midnight, but without success. 

On Tuesday, the 31st, the army of Gen. 
Grant was further reénforced by the arrival of 
the 18th corps under Gen. Smith. This corps, 
being a part of the command of Gen. Butler, 
embarked on transports at Oity Point, and 
moved with celerity down the James River 
and up the York River to the White House, 
which was the base of supplies for Gen. Grant’s 
army. 

After the retirement of Gen. Butler to his 
intrenchments on the 20th, little fighting oc- 
curred. An attack was made on his post at 
Wilson’s Wharf, on the northerly bank of the 
James, held by two regiments of negro troops, 
on the 24th, by a body of cavalry under Gen. 
Fitz Lee. A demand for surrender was made, 
which Gen. Wild declined, when the skirmish- 
ing line was speedily driven in, and furious 
charges made on the works. After a contest 
of three or four hours the enemy withdrew, 
leaving twenty-five dead on the ground. On 
the 26th a reconnoissance discovered the ene- 
my in considerable force. The position of Gen. 
Butler now was such that his communication 
and supplies were perfectly secure. Both flanks 
of his remaining force were covered by gun- 
boats. 

On Tuesday, May 81st, the headquarters of 
Gen. Grant were about five miles southeast 
of Hanover Court House, and less than that 
distance west of Hanovertown. In front of 
that position, facing westerly on its right and 
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southwesterly on its left, the line of battle of 
the army extended a distance of six miles across 
Tolopatomy Creek. The right was held by 


‘Gen. Wright’s 6th corps, next Gen. Hancock’s 


2d corps, next Gen. Burnside’s 9th corps, and 
Gen. Warren’s 5th- corps on the left. The po- 
sition of the enemy was on the westerly bank 
of a creek running southeast, and a tributary 
to the Tolopatomy before the latter turns to 
the northeast to the Pamunkey. Their line 
closely followed in general direction that of 
Gen. Grant’sarmy. The right was held by Gen. 
A. P. Hill. the centre by Gen. Longstreet’s corps, 
and the left by Gen. Ewell. In this position they 
covered the Chickahominy, which is the outer 
line of defence for Richmond and the Virginia 
Central Railroad, with cavalry supports thrown 
out on the left as far as Hanover bourt House, 
and on the right to Bottom Bridge. This was 
the theatre of operations of the Army of the 
Potomac in 1862, when the approach to Rich- 
mond was made across the Chickahominy, be- 
fore which the enemy were now strongly 
drawn up. 

On Tuesday there was desultory firing 
through the day along the whole line. Gen. 
Grant already contemplated a movement by 
the left, and the 1st division of cavalry, under 
Gen. Torbert, were ordered forward to recon- 
noitre thoroughly the ground in the vicinity of 
Coal Harbor, and to hold it at all hazards for 
the occupation of infantry. While there a* 
sharp fight ensued with a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, which resulted in Gen. Torbert’s hold- 
ing the desired ground. 

On the next day, June ist, an effort was 
made by a division of the enemy under Gen. 
Hoke, to get possession of Coal Harbor. This 
was repulsed by Gen. Sheridan. Subsequently 
Gen. Hoke was reénforced, and about noon 
checked the further advance of Gen. Sheridan 
on the left. On the previous night the 6th 
corps was detached from the right, and march- 
ed from Shady Grove to Coal Harbor, where 
they arrived soon after the close of the above 
affair. It formed in line on the right of the 
Gaines” Mill road, with Gen. Ricketts’ division 
on the right, Gen. Russell’s in the centre, and 
Gen. Neill’s 2d on the left. About 3 o’clock 
the 18th corps, under Gen. Smith, from the 
White House, came into the field, and formed 
on the right of the 6th corps, with Gen. Mar- 
tindale on the right, Gen. Brookes in the cen- 
tre, and Gen. Devens on the left. Their march, 
like that of the 6th corps, had been severe, 
over a distance of twenty-five miles. A charge 
by the 18th corps was ordered at once, and, 
without stopping, they crossed an open field to 
a strip of wood, and took and held the first line 
of:the enemy’s rifle-pits, capturing six hundred 
prisoners. A lodgment was also effected in the 
enemy’s line further to the right, but the po 
sition proved to be completely commanded by 
a redoubt in the second line of the enemy, and, 
amidst a heavy fire, it was abandoned. During 
the night the enemy made desperate efforts to 
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regain the rifie-pits, and succeeded in annoy- 
ing the troops with an enfilading fire. Their 
charges, however, were repelled. The loss of 
the Union troops was about two thousand; the 
enemy being behind breastworks, probably suf- 
fered much less. The change in the line now 
‘ had brought Gen. Wright to the extreme left, 
. between whom and the 5th corps was now the 
18th under Gen. Smith. During the entire day 
there had been warm work along the whole 
line, in which the artillery took a part toward 
night. Several distinct charges were made. by 
the enemy, which were repulsed. No careful 
estimate of the losses in this part of the field 
during the day was made, but it was supposed 
not to exceed a thousand. The loss of the 
enemy was severe. The result of the day was 
the complete occupation and holding of Coal 
Harbor, which was an important position both 
as commanding the road to the White House, 
whence supplies were brought, and also in ref- 
erence to a subsequent crossing of the Chicka- 
hominy. 
_ In the night it was determined by Gen. 
Grant to make the attempt to push the enemy 
across the Chickahominy, and to secure a 
place to ford that stream. The 2d corps was 
therefore advanced from the extreme right 
to the extreme left, in order to increase the 
force in that direction. It reached its position 
about noon the next day, Thursday, June 2d. 
The attack which was to have been made on 
that evening, owing to the heavy rain which 
ensued, was postponed until the next morning, 
Friday. Considerable skirmishing had taken 
place during the day, and a charge was made 
upon the 5th and 9th corps, without gaining 
any special advantage. 
At half-past 4 o’clock on Friday morning 
the army was in motion. Its line extended 
from Tolopatomy Creek across the road from 
Coal Harbor to the Chickahominy. The ground 
consisted of woodlands, swamp, and open fields. 
The skirmishers were promptly advanced, and 
the whole line was soon engaged in a terrific 
battle. From Gen. Hancock’s corps on the 
extreme left the brigades of Gens. Gibbon and 
Barlow moved boldly forward, exposed to shot 
and shell, up the ascent on which the enemy in 
their front had concentrated their men and ar- 
tillery. They drove out the enemy, and for a 
moment were in possession of their position. 
Being in advance of the line, they were exposed 
to a most destructive enfilading fire of the 
enemy. At the same time the second line of 
the enemy was massed and hurled upon them. 
Thus overwhelmed in front, and swept by a fire 
on the flank, these divisions were now driven 
out of the intrenchments, but not until they 
had secured a color and three hundred prison- 
ers. Falling back about fifty yards they were 
under a partial cover of the ridge. Here they 
intrenched themselves, and remained through 
the day. So far had they advanced that one 
of the enemy’s batteries was captured and 
nearly turned against them when the retreat 
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was ordered. The 18th and the 6th corps ad. 
joining the second along the line charged for- 
ward with not less gallantry, and carried the 
first line of the enemy’s intrenchments, but 
were received with a most destructive enfilad- 
ing fire. After an obstinate conflict they were 
forced back, yielding the position which they 
had taken, and occupied another close to the 
enemy’s works, which they intrenched. On 
the right’the 5th and 9th corps were advanced; 
but the conflict here was not so severe, as the 
force of the enemy was massed on their right. 
Still further to the right the 8d division of 
cavalry, under Gen. Wilson, were engaged with 
a force of the enemy under Gen. Hampton, but 
without important results, The contest was 
continued with more or less vigor throughout 
the day. The enemy were found too strongly 
posted to carry their works, and all efforts to 
cross the Chickahominy at that point were re- 
Stats The loss was nearly seven thousand in 
illed, wounded, and prisoners. The enemy 
lost many prisoners, but the advantages under 
which they fought prevented their loss from 
being so severe. e following despatches 
were issued by the War Department: 
WASHINGTON, June 4, 1864, 
To Major-Gen. Dix: 

Despatches from Gen. Grant’s headquarters, dated 
3 o’clock yesterday, have just been received. No 
operations took place on Thursday. Yesterday, at 
half-past 4 o’clock a.m., Gen. Grant made an assault 
on the gpemny lines, of which he makes the follow- 
ing report: 

cs e assaulted at half-past 4 a. u., driving the 
enemy within his intrenchments at all points, but 
without gaining any decisive advantage. Our troops 
now occupy a position close to the enemy, some 

laces within filty yards, and are remaining, Our 
oss was not severe, nor do I suppose the enemy to 
have lost heavily. We captured over three hundred 
prisoners, mostly from Breckinridge.”’ 

Another later official report, not from Gen. Grant, 
estimates the number of our killed and wounded at 
about three thousand. The following officers are 
among the killed: 

Col. Haskell, 36th Wisconsin; Col. Porter, 8th New 
York heavy artillery; Col. Morris, 66th New York. 

Among the wounded are Gen. R. 0. Tyler—seri- 
ously—will probably lose a foot; Col. McMahon, 
164th New York; Col. Byrnes, 23th Massachusetts— 
probably ee SW and Col. Brooke, 53d Pennsyl- 
vania, EDWIN M. STANTON, Sec’y of War. 


ei : Wasuinaton, June 5—1 p. mM. 

Major-Gen. Dix : 

despatch from Gen. Grant’s headquarters, dated 
half-past 8 o’ clock last night, has been received. It 
states that ‘‘about 7 p.m. yesterday, Friday, 3d of 
June, the enemy suddenly attacked Smith’s brigade, 
of Gibbon’s division. The battle lasted with great 
fury for half anhour. Theattack was unwaveringly 
repulsed. Smith’s losses were inconsiderable,”’ 

At 6 p. m., Wilson, with his cavalry, fell upon the 
rear of a brigade of Heth’s division, which Lee had 
thrown around to his left, apparently with the inter 
tion of enveloping Burnside. After a sharp but sho 
conflict, Wilson drove them from their rifle-pits in 
confusion. He took afew prisoners. - He had previ- 
ously fought and routed Gordon’s brigade of rebel 
cavalry. During these fights he lost several officers, 
among them Col. Preston, lst Vermont cavalry, kill- 
ed; Col. Benjamin, 8th New York cavalry, seriously 
wounded. 

Our entire loss in killed, wounded, and missing 


, 
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during thethree days’ operations around Coal Harbor 
will not exceed, according to the Adjutant-General’s 
Report, seven thousand five hundred. 

This morning, Saturday, June 4, the enemy’s left 
wing, in front of Gen. Burnside, was found to have 
been drawn in during the night. 

Col. Cesnola, in command of five thousand men, 
arrived there yesterday, having marched from Port 
Royal. EDWIN M. STANTON, Sec’y of War. 


_ The position gained, however, was held, and 

during the next day, Saturday, June 4th, the 
erection of temporary breastworks was busily 
prosecuted. At 9 o’clock at night the enemy 
made a fierce attack on the corps of Gen. Han- 
‘cock, Smith, and Wright, but after a severe 
loss they were repulsed. 

On Sunday, the 5th, the lines continued close 
to each other. The sharpshooters of the enemy 
endangered any person exposed in the rifle- 
pits, and many officers and men were fatally 
wounded. Meanwhile the work on the in- 
trenchments, when practicable, was kept up. 
Soon after dark the enemy made a sudden 
dash on Gen. Smyth’s brigade of the 2d divi- 
sion of Gen. Hancock’s corps. They met with 
a sharp resistance, and were soon repelled with 
a disproportionably large loss. On Monday the 
picket-firing was continued, with some change 
of position in bodies of the troops, and with 
the work on the intrenchments. At midnight 
an attack was made on Gen. Burnside’s corps 
on the right, but soon repelled. The nearness 
of the lines of the two armies made the battle- 
fields of Friday disputed, and the dead still re- 
mained upon it unburied and the wounded 
were unrelieved. A correspondence ensued 
relative to these dead and wounded, between 
Gens. Grant and Lee. It resulted in an armis- 
tice of two hours, during which the dead and 
wounded were carefully removed. Meanwhile 
the 5th corps was detached from its position on 
the right centre and withdrawn to the mar. 
Its place in the line was filled by a transfer of 
the 9th corps from the extreme right. Com- 
missary supplies had been constantly sent for- 
ward to the army from the White House, with 
some reénforcements of hundred days’ men and 
conyalescents. New earthworks were built, 
extending along the course of the Chickahomi- 
ny, and everywhere the enemy built parallel 
works a few hundred yards distant. On Tues- 
day, June 7th, the enemy making a reconnois- 
sance, attacked the 9th corps in the afternoon, 
but were vigorously repelled. Of the 5th corps 
detached during the night from their position 
in the line, the divisions of Gens. Griffin and 
Cutter moved rapidly down toward Sumner’s 
bridge, on the Chickahominy. The enemy at 
the bridge were in force, and opened with 
rather heavy guns on the approaching column. 
They were soon driven from the bridge, but 
continued to command it with their artillery. 
During Wednesday and Thursday there was no 
change of position, On the latter day, the 
cavalry under Gens. Torbert and Gregg were 
pushed further to the left. On Friday some 
skirmishing of cavalry took place on the right. 
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The work of intrenchment was continued, and 


an advance was pushed as far as Bottom bridge, 


the next below the railroad crossing of Chicka- 
hominy. The enemy kept pace, confronting 
the advance, and fortifying at the bridge. On 
the same day the destruction of the railroad to 
the White House was begun from Despatch sta- 
tion easterly. The rails and ties were removed 
to the White House, and shipped on barges. 
On Sunday night, June 12th, the movement 
for crossing the James River commenced. The 
line of the enemy extended from Bottom bridge 
along the Chickahominy, nearly parallei to 
which was the line of Gen. Grant, and both in- 
trenched. Bottom bridge was commanded by 
the enemy, and could not be used for crossing. 
The next were Long bridge, six or seyen miles, 
and Jones’s bridge, ten or twelve miles below. 
On Sunday night, June 12th, the army began 
tomove. The2d and 5th corps moved to Long 
bridge, over which they crossed, and took the 
road due south to Wilcox’s wharf, twelve miles 
distant on the James’ River, and a little west 
of Charles City. The 6th and the 9th corps at 
the same time marched to Jones’s bridge, by 
which they crossed the Chickahominy and ad- 
vanced rapidly to Charles City Court House, 
about nine miles nearly south of the bridge and 
a mile from the James’ River. The 18th corps 
about the same time marched to the White 
House, embarked on transports and proceeded 
directly to Bermuda Hundred, on the south 
side of the James’ River, being the headquarters 
of Gen. Butler. The points designated for the 
crossing of the other corps were Powhatan’s 
and near Wilcox’s Wharf, where pontoons had 
already been prepared by Gen. Butler. During 
all Sunday night and Monday the troops moved 
forward, and at evening the advance reached 
Wilcox’s wharf. On Tuesday the crossing of 
the James commenced, and was completed on 
Wednesday. The movement had been attended 
with some slight skirmishing with the enemy, 
with aloss of not more than four hundred men, 
Meanwhile deserters having reported that 
the force of the enemy at Petersburg had been 
greatly reduced, a demonstration against that 
city, was made by a portion of the forces under 
Gen. Butler at Bermuda Hundred. It was de- 
termined that Gen. Gilmore, with thirty-five 
hundred men, crossing the Appomattox, should 
move by the turnpike road and assault the city, 
while Gen. Kautz, with a cavalry force of fif- 
teen hundred men, should make a circuit of 
the place and attack it on the southerly or 
southwesterly side, and thus, as the movement 
was simultaneous, both forces might enter the 
city together. At the same time another dem- 
onstration was to be made upon Fort Clifton, 
The movement commenced on Monday night. 
June 8th. Gen. Gilmore encountered no seri-- 
ous opposition until within two miles of the 
city, when he met the enemy’s skirmish line 
and briskly drove it back. On arriying in 
front of the city where the fortifications could 
be closely examined, he found them too strong’ 
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for the force at his command to attempt, and 
accordingly withdrew about noon and returned 
to camp in the evening. Meanwhile Gen. Kautz 
had forced the enemy’s intrenchments and 
reached the streets of the city, sharply engaged 
in fighting. But the force of the enemy con- 
centrating against him, he was forced to retire. 
Some prisoners were taken, and the loss was 
about twenty men. Two gunboats and a bat- 
tery engaged Fort Clifton during the morning 
with a brisk fire. 

Petersburg, a city of eighteen thousand in- 
habitants, is situated on the south bank of the 
Appomattox River, twenty-two miles south of 
Richmond, and ten miles from the James River 
at City Point. The Appomattox empties into 
the James at City Point. It is navigable to 
Petersburg for vessels of one hundred tons, and 
to Waltham, six miles below, by larger vessels, 
The city is connected with City Point by a 
railroad. The road from Richmond to North 
and South Carolina also passes through it. The 
river at this point runs nearly northeast to the 
James. The city was defended by severalseries 
of strong earthworks, consisting not only of 
square redoubts, but also of well-established and 
commanding rifle-trenches. 

On Wednesday, June 15th, a reconnoissance 
was made by the cavalry, by which it was dis- 
covered that the corps of Gen. Hill occupied 
the region southeast of Richmond in strong 
force. At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 
same day the 18th corps, which had arrived on 
the previous evening from the White House, 
started for Petersburg. The Appomattox was 


erossed by a pontoon-bridge near Point of: 


Rocks. The route was nearly the same as that 
taken by the advance of Gen, Gilmore on a 
previous day. Skirmishing of the advance 
with the enemy commenced at daylight. A 
row of rifle-trenches with two twelve-pounders 
was carried by a body of colored troops under 
Gen. Hinks’ command later in the day. In the 
afternoon the movement resulted in forming a 
line of battle in front of the outer intrench- 
ments of the enemy, about two miles from Pe- 
tersburg. Just before sunset the order was 
given to carry the works by assault. The 
whole line rapidly advanced under a hot artil- 
lery fire from the enemy, and swept the entire 
range of rifle-pits with great gallantry. The 
enemy broke and deserted their intrenchments, 
losing sixteen guns, a battle flag, and three hun- 
dred prisoners. The Union loss was about five 
hundred. The position was held, but no fur- 
ther advance was made. It was supposed that, 
if a supporting force had been at hand, the sec- 
ond line of works might have been carried 
with comparative ease. The force of the enemy 
in the city was small, but reénforcements were 
received by them previous to the arrival of the 
other corps of Gen. Grant’s army. The troops 
wuich held Petersburg composed the command 
of Gen. Beauregard. A portion of them had 
confronted Gen. Butler, and some had been in 
Richmond. 
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The cavalry under Gen. Kautz, which pre- 
ceded the 18th corps, had moved out to the ex- 
treme left against the works near the Norfolk 
Railroad and on the Baxter road. The posi- 
tion of the enemy was, however, too strong to 
be carried, and Gen. Kautz retired. 

Meanwhile the other corps of the army were 
approaching as rapidly as possible, Gen. Bir- 
ney’s division of the 2d corps arrived at even- 
ing and occupied the captured intrenchments. 
During the night the remainder of the corps 
came up. 

On Thursday morning a part of the 10th 
corps, under Gen. Terry, was sent out to recon- 
noitre in front of Gen. Butler’s position. The 
skirmishers soon drove the enemy, and his line 
was penetrated and carried, and the railroad 
subsequently reached near Port Walthall Junc- 
tion. About two miles of the track were torn 
up, when the enemy came down in such force 
that Gen. Terry was obliged to retire. 

Early in the morning Gen. Birney sent out a 
force under Gen. Egan and carried a redoubt on 
his left, with aloss of about a hundred. Mean- 
time the troops of the enemy were crowded 
forward so rapidly that it became necessary to 
wait for Gen. Burnside’s corps to come up. 
The intrenchments of the enemy ran semicircu- 
larly from the river on the north of the city to 
the river onthe south. Their northern extrem- 
ity was also strengthened by batteries on the 
opposite side of the Appomattox. In the after- 
noon the corps of Gen. Burnside arrived and a 
line of battle was formed, with the 18th corps 
under Gen. Smith on the right, the 2d corps 
under Gen. Birney during this assault, which 
was commanded by Gen. Hancock, and the 9th 
under Gen. Burnside on the left. At 6 o’clock 
an attack was made, and continued for three 
hours. Gen. Birney’s division, on the right of 
the#centre corps, carried the crest in his front 
and heldit firmly. On theleft of Gen. Birney’s 
division the advance of Gen. Barlow found 
more difficulty, from the concentration of the 
enemy in front. A charge was made by the 
brigades of Gens. Miles and Griffin, which sue- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold of the rifle-pits 
outside of the stronger works. But the troops 
were so annoyed by the enemy that Gen. Bar- 
low determined to make an assault. But the 
enemy cut off his skirmish line in front, amount- 
ing to three hundred men, with their officers. 
Gen. Burnside also prepared to make an assault, 
but the enemy opened so severely as to frus- 
trate it. The right took no important part in 
the contest. After three hours the assault was 
suspended. The loss was between tifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand. That of the enemy, 
as they held an advantageous position, was 
much less. . 

Early on Friday morning, June 17th, the as- 
sault was renewed by an order of Gen. Burn- 
side to Gen. Patten’s division to take the works 
in their front. The brigade of Gen. Griffin, 
supported by that of Gen. Curtin, dashed for- 
ward, carrying the position and capturing six 
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‘guns, sixteen officers, and four hundred men, 
with a loss of about five hundred men. A 
pause now ensued, but skirmishing was kept 
up by the picket lines, and there was a moder- 
ate fire of artillery. In the afternoon Gen. 
Patten’s division was relieved by that of Gen. 
Ledlie. An advance of this latter division was 
ordered, under cover of artillery, upon the 
enemy’s breastworks, from which, after a des- 
perate contest, they were driven, and the posi- 
tion carried, with the capture of some prison- 
ers. Gen. Burnside was now about a mile and 
a half from the city and threw some shells into 
it. Several attempts were made by the ene- 
my to recover the intrenchments during the 
day, but without success. About 9 o’clock at 
night, however, a desperate attempt to retake 
them was made and succeeded. In this affair 
about two hundred prisoners were made on 
each side. The loss of the division was esti- 
mated*at a thousand. The rest of the line dur- 
ing the day was engaged in skirmishing, with- 
out any attempt at decisive assault. On the 
right the 18th corps had been withdrawn and 
returned to the intrenchments at Bermuda Hun- 
dred. The 5th corps, under Gen. Warren, had 
come and massed on the left in the rear of Gen. 
Burnside’s 9th corps. The 2d corps was com- 
manded by Gen. Birney, as Gen. Hancock was 
suffering from an old wound. 

The proper dispositions were now made for 
a vigorous assault early on Saturday morning 
the 18th. Theline was formed by the divisions 
of Gens. Martindale and Hinks, of the 18th 
corps, on the right, extended by the 6th, 2d, 
9th, and 5th, in the order named, to the left. 
On sending out skirmishers preparatory to the 
assault, at 4 A. m., it was found that the enemy 
had withdrawn to an inner series of defences. 
New arrangements, therefore, became neces- 
sary. At noon a general advance of the 2d, 
9th, and 5th corps was ordered. From the 
2d corps an assaulting column of three brigades 
was sent forward, while the rest of the corps 
threw out double lines of skirmishers to divert 
the attention of the enemy. The men moved 
promptly up to the works to be assaulted, 
which were situated near the Petersburg and 
City Point Railroad. As they came out from 
cover, they were received by such a desperate 
enfilading fire from the left, that they retired 
without reaching the breastworks, leaving their 
dead and wounded on the field. In the after- 
noon a second storming party was organized to 
commence the attack from Gen. Mott’s posi- 
tion. His division, with detachments from the 
other two of the corps, advanced in two 
columns about 5 p. m., but were received with 
such a destructive fire from concentrated bat- 
teries and musketry, as to force them back with 
terrible loss, in spite of the greatest bravery on 
their part. 

The 9th corps, on the left of the 2d, was 
prompt to act during the day. There was 
brisk skirmishing, but no decisive advantage 
was gained. The line was established during 
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the afternoon across the Petersburg and Nor- 


folk Railroad. 


On the left of the 9th, the 5th corps, at the 
time of the attack of the 2d, made a determined 
and vigorous advance against the south side of 
the Norfolk Railroad, and was -partially suc- 
cessful. In the evening their efforts were again 
renewed, but were foiled by the enemy. The 
division of the 18th, on the extreme right, ex- 
perienced the same results as the other troops. 
The operations of the day had been unsuccess- 
ful. The loss of the four days’ operations was 
estimated above ten thousand men. 

On Sunday, June 19th, there was skirmish- 
ing and considerable artillery fire, but no de- 
cisive movement. The loss was estimated at a 
hundred men. The 6th corps, heretofore on 
the north side of the Appomattox, now took a 
position on the right, and the colored division 
of Gen. Ferrero, of the 9th corps, arrived, and 
was posted in front. At night the enemy 
made an attack on the centre of the line, but 


.were driven back. During the afternoon an 


attack with infantry and artillery was made 
on Gen. Butler’s lines at Bermuda Hundred 
by a division of Gen. Longstreet’s corps under 
Gen. Pickett. At the same time, three iron- 
clads from Richmond made their appearance 
near Dutch Gap, but retired before the fleet 
of Admiral Lee. During the same night, 
squads of the enemy made their appearance 
along the James River and destroyed the wharfs 
at Wilcox’s and Westover landings. 

Monday, the 20th, was unusually quiet near 
Petersburg. Some demonstrations of the ene- 
my’s cavalry were near the White House, but 
without any serious result to the convalescents 
there. 

On Tuesday, the 21st, a movement was made 
to occupy and destroy the railroad from Peters- 
burg to Weldon. On the previous evening the 
2d corps moved from its entrenchments on the 
right centre to the left, and its position was 
occupied by the 9th and a part of the 18th. 
In the morning, crossing the Petersburg and 
Norfolk Railroad, it marched as rapidly as pos- 
sible in a southerly direction. A division of 
the 5th and one of the 6th corps moved out in 
support. Before noon, the 2d corps halted, and 
in the afternoon a division, under Gen. Barlow, 
with sharpshooters skirmishing in advance, 
was sent forward and found the enemy’s lines 
in the neighborhood of the Jerusalem road, 
which bisects the region between the Norfolk 
and the Weldon Railroad. The position was 
known as Davis Farm, about three miles below 
Petersburg, and a mile from the railroad. The 
enemy proved to be in force, with artillery 
planted in earthworks. They advanced to at- 
tack, and a severe skirmish ensued, and the 
advance line of Gen. Barlow was withdrawn, 
and rejoined the column. The loss was about 
a hundred men. A reconnoissance toward 
Petersburg, at the same time, was attended 
with no results. So threatening was the as- 
pect of the enemy on the left, that a squadrop 
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of cavalry was sent to protect that flank, and 


the corps retired to form position for the night.. 


In the lines east of Petersburg comparative 

ietness prevailed. The bridges across the 

ppomattox, between Petersburg and Poca- 
hontas, the village on the Richmond side of 
the river, were shelled daily by the batteries of 
Gen. Grant. On the same day, the 21st, adivision 
of the 10th corps, under Gen. Foster, crossed 
the James, at a point between Aikin’s Landing 
and Four Mile Creek, and occupied Deep Bot- 
tom, about ten miles from Richmond. On the 
opposite side of the river, about six miles from 
Gen. Foster, the enemy had a battery at a 
position called Howlett’s. In this position he 
threatened, to some extent, the southeast ap- 
proaches to Richmond. At the same time the 
18th corps moved from Bermuda Hundred to 
Petersburg, and occupied the position vacated 
by the 6th corps. 

Early on Wednesday, the 22d, the movement 
against the railroad was resumed. The object 
was to cut off the communication with Peters- 
burg from the south. At the same time a 
cavalry expedition was sent about ten miles 
further south, under Gen. Wilson, to destroy 
the railroad. The general movement was de- 

igned to consist of an advance of the 2d and 
6th corps directly against the road. The 2d 
corps was on the left of the Jerusalem road, 
with Gen. Gibbon’s division resting its right on 
the left of the road. Gen. Griffin’s division 
of the 5th corps was on the further side. The 
position of Gen. Gibbon was so near the works 
of the enemy that any further™dvance by him 
would bring on a general engagement. The 
advance was, therefore, ordered for the left of 
the line, consisting of the divisions of Generals 
Barlow and Mott, and the 6th corps. It was 
to have been made at daybreak, but was de- 
layed by each corps apparently waiting for the 
other to lead. At length each corps was 
ordered to advance independently, and to pro- 
tect its own flank as connection between was 
not made. The line was deployed in open 
style, covering a large extent of ground, until 
it approached the presence of the enemy, in 
more intricate ground, when the left of the 2d, 
under Gen. Barlow, was pressed well in tow- 
ard the right, thus opening a gap between it 
and the 6th corps. Gen. Barlow threw out 
flanking regiments to protect himself. But no 
sooner was the entire line of the 2d corps in 
position, and Gen. Barlow’s division had com- 
menced to intrench, when it was attacked on 
the flank by the enemy. In its advance, the 
2d corps had separated from the 5th, on its 
right, and the 6th was now far distant, on the 
left and rear. The enemy took advantage of 
the error. One entire division, with Mahone’s 
brigade, pushed through the interval. The 
flank of Gen. Barlow was instantly rolled up 
and a large number made prisoners. This 
movement of Gen. Barlow’s force quickly un- 
covered the flank of Gen. Mott’s division, and 
exposed him to the same danger. Gen. Mott 
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at once fell back, with the loss of many made 
prisoners, and thus exposed the left flank of 
Gen. Gibbon’s division. The line of intrench- 
ments occupied by Gen. Mott was now captured 
by the enemy, who thus pressed Gen. Gibbon 
in front and rear, Several regiments were 
captured, with McKnight’s battery, before the 
enemy were checked by the bravery of the 
20th Massachusetts. The broken corps was 
soon rallied and a new line formed, and further 
attacks of the enemyrepulsed. The 6th corps 
was also attacked on its left flank by a division 
of Gen. Hill’s command, and its advance line 
driven back, thus widening the gap between it - 
and the 2d. In the evening, Gen. Meade get- 
ting both corps well in order, directed an ad- 
vance. The 6th recovered its former line and 
the 2d a part of its line, and intrenched for 
the night. At daylight the enemy appeared, 
strongly intrenched, before the Weldon Rail- 
road. The loss of the day included about two 
thousand made prisoners, four guns, and some 
colors. : 

On the next day, the 23d, Gen. Wrigh 
moved out to the extreme left, and finding that 
the enemy had not advanced so far, sent out a - 
reconnoitring force to the railroad. They 
reached it unopposed and cut the telegraph. 
The 8d, 4th, and 11th Vermont regiments 
were then sent forward to hold the road. But 
they had hardly reached it when they were 
attacked on their flank by a division of the 
enemy under Gen. Anderson, and their position 
was turned at once. Several hundred were 
taken prisoners, and some were killed and 
wounded. The enemy, elated with success, 
pushed the troops back to the main body, and 
then began a general attack. The" line was 
withdrawn toward evening to the cover of 
the breastworks. The loss of the enemy in 
these two days was disproportionately small. 
Elsewhere, during the day, nothing of im- 
portance occurred. 

On Friday, the 24th, the enemy opened with 
artillery upon the position of Gen. Stannard’s 
division of the 10th corps. After an hour, a 
charge was made, which was repulsed with a 
loss to the enemy of one hundred and fifty 
pars, besides some killed and wounded. 

o important movements were made in other 
parts of the line. During the evening, the cay- 
alry force under Gen. Sheridan, while march- 
ing from the White House to the James River, 
were attacked by the enemy and a bloody 
struggie ensued. The enemy were finally 
driven off, after a loss by Gen. Sheridan of 
‘four to five hundred men. His trains were 
saved from capture. ; 

On the next day, the 25th, the principal 
demonstration was made in front of Gen. 
Burnside’s position. It consisted of the ad- 
vance of a strong skirmish line, which was 
easily repulsed. 

The cavalry expedition of Gen. Wilson set 
out frcm the camps near Prince George Court 
House, on the morning of June 22d. His 
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force was between six and eight thousand men, 
with three batteries of four guns each. The 
column moved to the Petersburg and Weldon 
Railroad at Reims’ station. Here it took up 
and burned the track for several hundred yards, 
the water-tank, depot, and public buildings. It 
thence moved to Sutherland’s station, on the 
Petersburg and Lynchburg Railroad, and ad- 
vanced to Ford’s station in the evening. Here 
two locomotives, sixteen cars, a depot, and a 
few stores were burned, and several miles of 
the road destroyed. On the next morning 
Gen. Kautz advanced toward Burkesville; 
which he reached in the afternoon, and de- 
stroyed the property of the road as at the 
other stations. Meanwhile the main body fol- 
lowed, and encountered in the afternoon a 
body of the enemy near Nottoway. A sharp 
conflict ensued until night, when the enemy 
retired. On the 24th the column reached 
Keysville, and bivouacked for the night. About 
eighteen miles of the road, besides other prop- 
erty, were destroyed during the day. On the 
next day the bridge over Staunton River was 
reached, but it was found to be well defended 
by the enemy. The return of the expedition 
now commenced. On the route they were so 
harassed by the enemy as barely to escape 
capture. On Thursday and Friday, July 1st and 
2d, they arrived within the lines, in straggling 
parties, in a most pitiable and wretched con- 
dition, both men and horses being jaded and 
worn beyond description after their hard 
march, severe fighting, and the relentless har- 
assing of the enemy. The entire wagon train, 
the ambulance train, all the guns (sixteen), 
nearly all their caissons, and many horses had 
been lost} and between ten and fifteen hundred 
men. More than a thousand negroes had been 
collected and followed the column, but most 
of them were recaptured by the enemy. It 
was asserted that about fifty miles of the Dan- 
ville Railroad had been destroyed. A movement 
was made by the 6th corps to aid the expedition, 
on learning its situation, but without important 
results, 

The weather at this period was exceedingly 
hot, and the army suffered greatly. At the 
same time a drouth prevailed, water became 
scarce, and the dust rose in clouds at every 
movement. The condition of the army at this 
time is thus deseribed by the ‘‘ Army and Navy 
Journal”; 


The medical and commissary department had been 
well conducted, but it is not too much to say that the 
troops were thoroughly worn out. While their spirit 
and enthusiasm were, and always have been, beyond 
all yraise, the fatigues of so extraordinary a cam- 

aign had been overpowering. Officers experienced 
its effectsas wellasmen. Their conspicuous bravery 
had stretched out, dead or wounded, commissioned 
officers of all grades, not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands, before the James was crossed. The effect was 
apparent in some want of skill and experience in suc- 
ceeding battles. Captains were sometimes command- 
ing regiments, and majors brigades. The men, 
missing the familiar forms and voices that had led 
them to the charge, would complain that they had 


not their old officers to follow. On the other hand 
more than one leader of a storming party was forced 
to say, as he came back from an unsuccessful attempt 


ansine the outworks of Petersburg, ‘‘My men do not . 
c 


a as they did thirty days ago.” A few com- 
manders, too, showed the fatiguing effects of the 
campaign by a lack of health, by a lack of unity and 
harmony, or of alertness and skill. The last attacks 
on Petersburg show clearly how the campaign was 
telling on men and officers, and the two achievements 
on the Jerusalem road of the 22d and 23d of June, 
put the matter beyond all doubt. On the former oc- 
casion, the i 2d corps, whose reputation is un- 
excelled, fell back, division after division, from the 
enemy’s onset, and one of the very finest brigades in 
the whole army was captured, with hardly a shot 
fired. In our account at that time the probable cause 
of the disaster was intimated. But when, in addition 
to this, the Vermont brigade of the 6th corps was 
badly cut up on the following day, it became clear 
that the rapidity of the fighting must be checked 
awhile. The pace was now too great. There was 


need of rest, recruitment, and some reorganization. ~ 


It may be added, that the influx of raw troops and of 
Augur’s troops from Washington, with new officers, 
had temporarily changed the character of brigades, 
of divisions, and almost of corps. These affairs of 
the 22d and 23d of June were the last offensive move- 
ments of infantry in force. 

No movements of importance were made be- 
fore Petersburg, and quiet prevailed for some 
days, excepting the artillery fire. 

The second movement against the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, and for the occupation 
of Lynchburg, thereby to codperate with Gen. 
Grant against Richmond, commenced about 
May 31st. Gen. Sigel was removed from the 
Department of Western Virginia, and Gen. 
Hunter placed in command. On taking leave 
of his command Gen, Sigel issued the following 
order : 

HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT WEST VIRGINIA, 


May 81, 1864. 

By order of the President of the United States I am 
relieved from the command of this department. 

Maj.-Gen. Hunter, United States volunteers, is my 
successor. 

In leaving the troops under my immediate com- 
mand, I feel it my duty to announce my most sincere 
thanks to the officers and men who have sustained 
me so faithfully during the last campaign. 

Having no other wishes and aspirations but to serve 
and promote the good cause, which we are all bound 
to defend, I hope that final success may crown the 
indefatigable zeal and good will of this army. 

F. SIGEL, Maj.-Gen. 


The commands of Gens. Crook and Averill, 
which retired to Meadow Bluff, were reorgan- 
ized and prepared for a simultaneous advance 
upon the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad and 
Lynchburg. Gen. Burbridge, in Kentucky, 
was ready to move upon extreme Southwest 
Virginia, so as to prevent any advance from 
that direction upon the rear of the combined 
forces about to move against Lynchburg. The 
position of the enemy at this time was most 
unfavorable for opposing these movements. 
Gen. Breckinridge, with the only Confederate 
force of importance west of the Blue Ridge, 
had been withdrawn to the army of Gen. Lee, 
leaving nothing but a few small brigades of in- 
ferior cavalry, about two regiments of infantry, 
and a small brigade of dismounted troops seting 
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asinfantry. To supply the place of Gen. Breck- 
inridge, the little force of Gen. McCausland 
was sent from Dublin depot to the front of 
Staunton, and Gen. W. E. Jones was ordered 
to take all the troops to the same position 
which he could move from Southwest Wirginia. 
Gen. Jones, accordingly, got together all the 
Confederate troops west of New River, dis- 
mounting the brigades of cavalry, and moved 
toStaunton. He thus left in the extreme south- 
west only a few disjointed bodies of cavalry, 
and Gen. Morgan’s command to oppose the ad- 
vance of Gen. Burbridge. As this force was 
too small to effect that object by meeting Gen. 
Burbridge in front, with the slightest hope of 
sticcess, it was resolved, as the only chance of 
saving the Southwest, that Gen. Morgan should 
dash boldly into the heart of Kentucky, and 
thus draw Gen. Burbridge away. This was 
expected to be successful, especially as Gen. 
Burbridge had much more to lose in Kentucky 
than the enemy had in Southwest Virginia. 

On Sunday, June 29th, Gen. Morgan at the 
head of two thousand men passed through 
Pound Gap, on the border of Kentucky. At 
the same time a body of Gen. Burbridge’s com- 
mand was moving eastward and passed by Gen. 
Morgan. From Pound Gap he moved to Paint- 
ville, thence a scouting party was sent in ad- 
vance to pick up horses. This body passed to 
Hazel Green, Owingsville, Flemingsburg, and 
Maysville, without resistance, thence to Mount 
Sterling, where a force from Gen. Burbridge 
overtook them. Other parties appeared in vari- 
ous places, but the main force moved to Cyn- 
thiana and Lexington, and approached Frank- 
fort. Property was taken everywhere, the rail- 
roads destroyed, and bridges burned. Gen. 
Hobson, with a force of sixteen hundred men, 
was captured, and by the 12th of June Gen. 
Burbridge, with his whole command, was near 
Paris in full pursuit of Gen. Morgan. At Cyn- 
thiana a conflict took place, in which Gen. 
Burbridge reports that he killed three hundred 
and took as many more prisoners. He says: 
“Our loss in killed and wounded was about one 
hundred and fifty. Morgan’s scattered forces 
are flying in all directions; have thrown away 
their arms, and are out of ammunition, and are 
wholly demoralized.” Thus, by these move- 
ments, Gen. Burbridge was lured back to Ken- 
tucky and Southwest: Virginia, for a time se- 
cured to the enemy. The rest and reorganiza- 
tion required by Gen. Burbridge’s command, 
detained him until all the available reénforce- 
ments in Kentucky were required by Gen. 
Sherman in his progress to Atlanta. 

Meanwhile the other parts of the general 
movement were in progress; Gen. Hunter, after 
assuming the command of the Department, is- 
sued the following order : 
General Order No. 29. 

Heapquarters, DEPARTMENT WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE Frexp, * * * * 

It is of the utmost importance that this army be 
placed in a condition for immediate efficiency. 

We are contending against an enemy who is in 
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earnest, and if we expect success we too must be in 
earnest. We must be willing to make sacrifices— 
willing to suffer for a short time that a glorious result 
may crown our efforts. The country expects that 
every man will do his duty; and this well done, the 
protective care of a kind Providence will certainly 
ensure to us a complete success. 

I. Every tent will be immediately turned in for 
transportation to Martinsburg, and all baggage not 
expressly allowed by this order will be at once sent 
to the rear. There will be but one wagon allowed to 
each regiment, and these will only be used to trans- 
port spare ammunition, camp kettles, tools, and mess- 
pans. Lota olay Sg will have eight picked horses or 
mules, two drivers and two saddles. One wagon and 
one ambulance will be allowed to department head- 
quarters, and the same to division and brigade head- 
quarters. The other ambulances will be under the 
immediate orders of the Medical Director. 

Il. For the expedition on hand, the clothes that 
soldiers have on their backs, with one pair of extra 
shoes and socks, are amply sufficient. Every thing 
else in the shape of clothing will be packed to-day 
and sent to the rear. In each knapsack there must be 
one hundred rounds of ammunition, carefully packed ; 
four pounds of hard bread, to last eight days; ten ra- 
tions of coffee, sugar, and salt, and one pair of shoes 
and socks, but nothing else. 

III. Brigade and all other commanders will be 
held strictly responsible that their commands are 
amply supplied on the march. Cattle, sheep, and 
hogs, and if necessary, horses and mules must be 
taken and slaughtered. These supplies will be seized 
under the direction of officers duly authorized, and 
upon a system which will hereafter be regulated. No 
straggling or pillaging will be allowed. Brigade and 
other commanders will be held responsible that there 
is a proper and orderly division of the supplies taken 
for our use. 

IV. Commanders will attend personally to the 
prompt execution of this order, so that we may move 
to-morrow morning. They will see that in passing 
through the country in this way—depending upon it 
for forage and supplies —great attention is required 
of every commanding officer toward the enforcement 
of strict discipline. 

V. The commanding general expects of every offi- 
cer and soldier of the army in the field an earnest and 
unwavering support. He relies with confidence upon 
an ever kind Providence for a glorious result. The 
lieutenant-general commanding the armies of the 
United States, who is now vigorously pressing back 
the enemy upon their last stronghold, expects mucu 
from the Army of the Shenandoah, and he must not 
be disappointed. 

VI. In conclusion, the major-general commanding 
makes it known that he will hold every officer to the 
strictest accountability for the proper enforcement 
of discipline in all respects ; pil that, on the other 
hand, he will never cease to urge the prompt promo- 
tion of all officers, non-commissioned officers, and en- 
listed men who attract recognition by their gallantry 
and good co aduct. 

y command of Maj.-Gen. HUNTER. 

Cuartes G. Harrie, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. 


His first movement was made from the 
neighborhood of Cedar Creek nearly to Wood- 
stock. The guerrillas in the rear soon became 
troublesome, and were partially successfal in 
destroying his communications. The advance 
continued through Woodstock, Mount Jackson, 
New Market, to Harrisonburg. On leaving 
this place the column was divided into two 
parts, one of which took the road by Port Re- 
public, and the other the direct route to Staunton. 
The movement to Port Republic was a demon- 
stration against the right of the enemy, and it 
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encountered a movement on their part against 
the Federal left. At the same time the main 
body advanced in the direction of Mount Craw- 
ford, and met the enemy on North River, twelve 
miles from Staunton, <A hot conflict ensued, as 
well here as at Port Republic, but the enemy 
were steadily driven on the North River, which 
exposed their right, and thus compelled it to 
fall back. At the same time Gen. Crook was 
approaching from the west, and the enemy in 
falling back retired toward Waynesboro’ on the 
east. The loss of Gen. Hunter was two hun- 
dred and fifty. That of the enemy was severe, 
and included the commanding general, W. E. 
Jones. Staunton was immediately occupied by 
Gen. Hunter. Stores and railroad property of 
a large amount were captured. 

The advance of Gens. Crook and Averill 
from Meadow Bluff was commenced on May 
31st. They moved through Lewisburg, White 
Sulphur Springs, &c., to the Gaston depot on 
the Virginia Central Railroad by June 5th. 
This is about forty miles below the terminus 
of the road. Here the work of destruction 
commenced. The track was torn up, and 
bridges and culverts destroyed for a distance 
of ten miles. Thence the force moved over 
North Mountain, through Pond Gap to Staun- 
ton, and arrived on the 8th of June. The 
enemy attempted constantly to impede their 
progress. 

On June 10th the consolidated command of 
Gen. Hunter marched from Staunton on the 
road through Middlebrook to Lexington, Gen. 
Crook’s command being in advance. Three 
miles from Staunton the enemy, under Gen. 
McCausland, were posted behind rail breast- 
works, designed to delay the movement as 
much as possible. The steady advance, how- 
ever, dislodged them, driving them ahead. 
Seventeen miles from Staunton they managed 
to kill two men and wound two others, when 
a strong force of cavalry dispersed them for 
that day. In the forenoon of the 11th Lexing- 
ton was reached. The enemy had burned the 
bridge over the James, and were posted on the 
high bank opposite. They were driven off with 
artillery, after which the river was crossed at 
the fords and the town occupied. On Sunday, 
the 12th, the Military Institute and the house 
of Gov. Letcher were burned. Ten minutes 
were allowed to remove any property from the 
latter. A number of canal boats were destroy- 
ed, and considerable ammunition seized. A 
bronze statue of Gen. Geo. Washington, cast 
upon the orders of the legislature of Virginia, 
was taken down and subsequently transported 
to Wheeling, Va. On the 13th Gen. Averill 
was ordered to Buchanan, and the whole force 
followed on the next day. On Thursday, the 
16th, Liberty was reached, and seven miles of 


railroad and the culverts and bridges destroyed.’ 


On the 17th the advance under Gen. Crook 
arrived within eight miles of Lynchburg at 
10 A. M., and halted for the main force to come 
up. It arrived at 8 p.m, and moved on within 
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an hour. After an advance of two miles the 
first position of the enemy was reached, They 
immediately opened with a brisk cannonade, 
but were soon driven back two miles to their 
line of breastworks with considerable loss to 
both sides. Night coming on Gen. Hunter was 
compelled to halt. All night the whistles of 
locomotives were heard in Lynchburg, bringing 
reénforcements from Richmond. On the next 
day the enemy appeared in force, and advanced 
to turn the right of Gen. Hunter’s force. Af- 
ter a sharp struggle they were driven back to 
their breastworks, which were protected by 
others in the rear. The position of the enemy 
now appeared to Gen. Hunter to be so strong, 
and his numbers so great, as to destroy all hope 


of success with his army, now on limited ra- 


tions. In the afternoon, therefore, the trains 
were started back, and at 9 p.m. the command 
commenced retreating, and marched untill a.m. 
the next morning, when they arrived within five 


miles of Liberty. At 9 a.m. the march was 


renewed until 2 rp. m., when a halt was made 
three miles southwest of Liberty. The enemy 
followed close, and the skirmishing was contin- 


ually heavy. The rear was brought up by — 


Gen. Crook. At 6 p.m. the command was 
again on the march, and reached Bonsack’s 
depot at 10 a.m. of the 20th, where a halt for 
rest was made. At 8 p. mM. the march was re- 
sumed, via Buford’s Gap, for Salem, which was 
reached at 5 o’clock on the next morning. The 
enemy continued a hot pursuit, and on the 21st 
captured ten pieces of artillery in a deep gap. 
Six were recaptured. That night the command 
rested all night for the first time since leaving 
Lynchburg. New Castle, in Craig County, was 
reached at 6 P.M. on the 22d. On the night 
of the 25th Meadow Bluff was reached by the 


force, being without supplies, except such as ~ 


could be obtained from the sparse inhabitants 
of amountainous country. On the 27th rations 
were obtained, and Gen. Hunter arrived at 
Loup Creek during the next day. On the same 
day the following despatch from Gen, Hunter 
was issued by the War Department: 


. WASHINGTON, June 28—4 p, mM, 
Maj.-Gen. Dix: ’ 
he following despatch has just been received from 

Gen. Hunter: ~ 

“T have the honor to report that our expedition 
has been extremely successful, inflicting great injury 
upon the enemy, and victorious in every engagement, 
Running short of ammunition, and finding it impos- 
sible to collect supplies while in the presence of an 
enemy believed to ie superior to our force in num 
bers and constantly receiving reénforcements from 
Richmond and other points, I deemed it best to with- 
draw, and have succeeded in doing so without serious 
loss to this point, where we have met with abundant 
supplies of food. A detailed report of our operations 
will be forwarded immediately. The command is in 
excellent heart and health, and ready, after a few 
days’ rest, for service in any direction.” - 

N othing later than my telegram of this morning has 
been received from Gen. Grant or Gen, Sherman. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


The operations of the expedition were com- 
mented upon unfavorably by two newspapers 
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in West Virginia. They were temporarily sup- 
pressed by Gen. Hunter. His reasons for this 


suppression, as well as his views of the condi- 
tion of his men during the retreat, will be found 
in the annexed portion of a letter written by 
him: 
Heapqvarters Der’r oy WEST VIRGINrA. 
CumBEELAND, Mp., July 13, 1864. 
“10 his Exe. A. I. Boreman, Governor of West Virginia. 
Sie: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication dated July 10th, 1864, relative 
to the case of James E. Wharion, Esq,, editor and 
roprietor of the ‘Parkersburg Gazette,” and have 
to state, in reply, that about two hours previous 
to the receipt of your letter orders had been given 
to the provost-marshal for Mr. Wharton’s release, 
and he had been released before your letter reached 
my hand. And now a few words as to the causes 
which led to Mr. Wharton’s arrest, and the temporary 
suppression of his journal. 
to the “criticism on your (my) conduct” in 
which Mr. Wharton indulged, and to which you re- 
fer, lagree with you that there was, of course, no 
offence whatever. It was merely a matter of taste on 
his part; nor was it noticed by me until you called 
my attention thereto as one of the possible causes for 
my action. But Mr. Wharton, in the editorial which 
led to the suppression of his paper, stated, first, that 
«Gen. Hunter, with his command, have principally 
passed through our city (Parkersburg) on their way 
east.” This was contraband news, and was utterly 
untrue. Much less than one-tenth of my command 
had passed through Parkersburg, and I was detained 
there for some time after the appearance of the arti- 
cle, hurrying forward the balance. 
In the’ second place Mr. Wharton went on to say, 
in the same article: “‘We were sorry to see so much 


suffering among them. They were completely worn 
out, and many in the division had died of starva- 
tion.’ ...... “The sufferings of the soldiers in 


their movement from Lynchburg to Charleston were 
terrible, and they half require rest and surgical care.” 
That there was ‘“‘some suffering’? amongst the 
troops is true. The business of the soldier is one in 
which “‘suffering” forms an inevitable part. But on 
careful inquiry, personally and through many officers 
employed for the purpose, I have failed to discover 
even a report of any one case of death from hunger; 
while, on the other hand, my medical director, Sur- 
geon Thomas B, Reed, an officer of large military ex- 
pei and excellent judgment, assures me that, 
espite the certain limited privations and great fa- 
tigues of the march, the health of the command was, 
throughout, far better than the average health of 
soldiers quietly resting in their camps. ....... 
Ihave the honor to be, sir, with very sincere re- 
spect, your most obedient servant, 
D, HUNTER, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


The reason for his retreat through West Vir- 
ginia was stated to be that “the return march 
down the Shenandoah to Staunton, was flanked 
by the railroad from Lynchburg to Waynes- 
boro’, and that Hunter with his whole command 
must, therefore, have been cut off and destroyed 
or captured, had any such movement been at- 
tempted.” ! 

Simultaneously with the beginning of the 
movement against Richmond, a cavalry raid 
was made by Gen. Sheridan from New Castle 
Ferry on the Pamunkey River to Gordonsville, 
the junction of the Virginia Central Railroad 
with the road to Alexandria. His report of the 
expedition was as follows: 


I crossed the Pamunkey River on the 7th instant, 
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marching via Aylett’s, and encamped on Herring 
Creek. , 

On the morning of the Sth I resumed the march, 
via Polecat station, and encamped three miles west 
of the station. 

On the 9th Imarched through Childsburg and New 
Market, encamping on E. N. E. Creek, near Young’s 


bridge. 

on the 10th I marched via Andrews’ Tavern and 
Leiman’s store, crossing both branches of the North 
Anna, and encamped at Buch Childs, about three 
miles northeast of Trevilian station. 

My intention was to break the railroad at this sta- 
tion, march through Mechanicsville, cut the Gor- 
donsville and Charlottesville Railroad near Lindsay’s 
house, and then to march on Charlottesville; but on 
our arrival at Buch Childs I found the enemy’s cay- . 
alry in my immediate front. 

n the morning of the 11th Gen. Torbert, with his 
division, and Col. Gregg, of Gen. Gregg’s division, 
attacked the enemy. r an obstinate contest they 
drove him from successive lines of breastworks, 
through an almost impassable forest, back on Tre- 
vilian station. 

In the mean time Gen. Custer was ordered with his 
brigade to proceed by a country road so as to reach 
the station in the rear of the enemy’s cavalry. On 
his arrival at this point the enemy broke into a com- 
plete rout, leaving his dead and nearly all of his 
wounded in our hands; also twenty officers, five 
hundred men, and three hundred horses. 

These operations occupied the whole of the day. 
At night I encamped at Trevilian station, and, on the 
morning of the 12th inst., commenced destroying the 
railroad from this point to Lorrain Court House. 
This was thoroughly done, the ties burned and the 
rails rendered unserviceable. 

The destruction of the railroad occupied until 
3 o’clock of this day, when I directed Gen. Torbert 
to advance with his division and Gen. Davis’ brigade 
of Gen. Gregg’s division in the direction of Gordons- 
yille and attack the enemy, who had concentrated 
and been reénforced by infantry during the night, and 
had also constructed rifle-pits at a point about five 
miles from Gordonsville. iThe advance was made, 
but as the enemy’s position was found too strong to 
assault, no general assault was made. On the ex- 
treme right of our lines a portion of the Reserve 
brigade carried the enemy’s works twice, and was 
twice driven therefrom by infantry. Night closed the 
contest. I found, on examination of the command, 
that there was not a sufficiency of ammunition left 
to continue the engagement. 

The next day trains of cars also came down to 
where we were ak pi with the enemy. The re- 
ports of prisoners and citizens were that Pickett’s old 
division was coming to prevent the taking of Gor- 
donsville. I, therefore, during the night and next 
morning, withdrew my command over the North 
Anna, via Carpenter’s ford, near Miner’s bridge. In 
addition, the animals were for the two entire days in 
which we were engaged without forage. The sur- 
rounding cabpaal A afforded nothing but grazing of a 
very inferior quality, and generally at such points as 
were inaccessible to us. e cavalry engagement of 
the 12th was by far the most brilliant one of the 

resent campaign. The enemy’s loss was vey heavy. 

hey lost the following named officers in killed and 
wounded :—Col. McAllister, commanding a regiment, 
killed; Brig.-Gen. Rosser, commanding a oe 
wounded, and Col. Custer, commanding a regithent, 
wounded. My loss in killed and wounded will be 
about five hundred and seventy-five. Of this num- 
ber four hundred and ninety are wounded, [brought 
off in my ambulances three hundred and seventy 
seven—allthat could betransported. The remainder 
were, with a number of rebel wounded that fell into 
my hands, left behind. Surgeons and attendants 
were detailed, and remained in charge of them. I 
captured and have now with me three huvdred and 
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seventy prisoners of war, including twenty commis- 
sioned officers. My loss in captured will not exceed 
one hundred and sixty. ca were principally from 
the 5th Michigan cavalry. This regiment gallantly 
mised at down the Gordonsville road, capturing fifteen 
hundred horses and about eight hundred men; but 
were finally surrounded and had to give them up. 
When the enemy broke they hurried between Gen. 
Custer’s command and Col. Gregg’s brigade, captur- 
ing five caissons of Pennington’s battery, three of 
which were afterwards recaptured, leaving in their 
hands two caissons. 


The contest at Trevilian was reported by 
Gen. Lee to be a rebel victory. 

The retirement of Gen. Hunter to West Vir- 
ginia, with his army in such condition as to 
need rest and reorganization, left the Shenan- 
doah valley open to the unresisted occupation 
of the enemy. At the same time the state of 
affairs at Petersburg permitted Gen. Lee to 
detach a force for the invasion of Maryland, 
and perhaps cause troops to be recalled from 
Gen. Grant for the defence of Washington. 
Rumors of the advance of the enemy down the 
Shenandoah valley preceded their appearance 
by some days. On Saturday, July 2d, they 
first reached the region of Martinsburg. On 
the news of their approach, Gen. Sigel deter- 
mined to evacuate Martinsburg and a part of 
the stores were removed, including nearly all 
the rolling stock of the railroad company, and 
heavy trains loaded with supplies for Gen. 
Hunter. A quantity of valuable stores, how- 
ever, were lost. The enemy first appeared at 
North Mountain, eight miles north of Martins- 
burg, which compelled Gen. Sigel to fall back 
to Harper’s Ferry. On Saturday, July 3d, he 
was attacked at Leetown, and quickly driven 
from his position, and moved to the strong 
position of Maryland Heights, which he held. 
The main line of the enemy’s advance was by 
way of Martinsburg and North Mountain, 
across the Potomac to Hagerstown. A panic 
spread over the region, and the inhabitants fled 
with such property as they could hastily seize 
and remove. At Fredrick, Md., on the 5th, all 
the Government stores were loaded on railroad 
trains, and preparations made for an immedi- 
ate evacuation of the city. On the same day 
Hagerstown was occupied and the stores plun- 
dered, and a requisition made on the inhabitants 
for $20,000. This money was paid and the 
raiding party left. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was held by the enemy as far down as 
Sandy Hook, and much of the track torn up. 
The following were the orders of the command- 
ing officer of the enemy to his force: 


HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY DIVISION, ' 
Vatiry District, June 28, 1864, 

The following directions for the march of this com- 
mand will hereafter be strictly observed :— 

Before the march begins on each morning the rolls 
of each company will be called after mounting, and 
the adjutant of each regiment will keep alist of the 
names of all deserters. 

Before dismounting at camp in the evening the 
rolls will again be called, and the brigade command- 
ers will report to these headquarters the number of 
men absent at each roll call. 

The habitual order of the march will be in column 
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of ‘‘fours,’”? but on narrow roads by “‘twos.”’ The 
distance between the head ofone brigade and the 
rear of the other will be two hundred yards. When 
artillery and ambulances accompany the brigades, 
those assigned to each brigade will follow immedi- 
ately in rear of their brigades. During the march the 
brigades in rear will regulate their movements by 
those in front. 

Regular halts will be made during the march, and 
neither officers nor men will leave the column, except 
at such halts, unless by the written consent of the 
brigade commander, and such permission will not be 
granted unless for important reasons. 

Beignee, regimental, and company commanders will 
pass frequently from front to rear of their respective 
commands, to see that the column is at all times well 
closedup. Brigades will alternate in the march daily, 
A rear guard will be placed behind each brigade, and 


no person, except staff officers or couriers, will be. 


permitted to fall behind such guard. 

All the wagons of this division will march together 
under direction of the division quartermaster. 

The quartermasters of the command will constantly 
accompany their respective trains. One man, dis- 
mounted when practicable, will go with each wagon 
to assist the driver. He will remain with the wagon. 
No other parties will be permitted with the train, ex- 
cept when a guard shall be necessary. The quarter- 
masters will be held responsible that no others ac- 
company the wagons. No other wagons or conyvey- 
ances than those allowed from army headquarters 
will be allowed. 

Upon reaching camp, officers and men must remain 
in their camps, and commanders will establish proper 
camp guards. 

Immediately upon fixing the headquarters of the 
brigade the commanders will report their locality to 
division headquarters. 

The utmost order and perfect quiet will be pre- 
served upon the march and in camp. The silly prac- 
tice of whooping and hallooing is strictly forbidden. 

Destruction of the fences and crops of the farmers 
is positively prohibited, and such outrages will be 
paid for from the pay of the officers of the command 
nearest where such depredations may be committed. 

Greatest care must be taken of ammunition. Not 
a cartridge must be fired unnecessarily. An impor- 
tant campaign is commenced, and upon its results 
depend more than we can estimate. 

The Major-General commanding asks and expects 
from every man of his command a hearty and cheer- 
ful compliance with orders, assuring all that they 
shall reap and enjoy the full fruits of whatever their 
labors and privations may obtain. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. RANSOM, 

ALTER K. Martin, Asst.-Adjt.-Gen. 

Brig.-Gen, Nep McCausianp, com’dg brigade. 

N. Peanes, Asst.-Adjt.-Gen. 


On the same day the President issued a call 
for twelve thousand militia from Pennsylvania, 
twelve thousand from New York, five thou- 
sand from Massachusetts, and the various Goy- 
ernors issued proclamations calling out the 
troops, and the militia began to assemble. 

On Wednesday there was some skirmishing 
with a few of the enemy’s cavalry, between 
Hagerstown and Frederick. The Federal force 
from Hagerstown fell back toward Chambers- 
burg. At various points along the Potomac 
and north there was some skirmishing. 

On Thursday, a reconnoitring force sent out 
by Gen. Wallace from Monocacy, was quickly 
repulsed by the enemy. Boonsboro’ and Mid- 
dletown were occupied by them, and they ad- 
vanced within a few miles of Frederick, and 
threw some shots into the city. Before morn- 
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ing of the 8th they withdrew to another quar- 
ter. The country on all sides was scoured for 
horses, forage, provisions, and money. On the 
8th, another party from Harper’s Ferry en- 
tered Hagerstown from Williamsport, and 
again plundered the inhabitants and burned 
some buildings. The enemy still occupied the 
road to Frederick with their main body behind 
Catoctin Mountain. In the evening of the 
same day, Gen. Wallace withdrew with his 
force from Frederick to Monocacy Junction. 
At sunrise on the next morning, the 9th, the 
enemy entered and levied a contribution on 
the inhabitants. About 9 a.m. they advanced 
against Gen. Wallace, who occupied a position 
on the east side of the Monocacy River, with 
his batteries protecting the railroad and the 
turnpike, The attack of the enemy was made 
on his left under Gen. Ricketts, with varying 
success for some hours, when it was forced to 
give way. At the same time the right of Gen. 
Wallace was outflanked bythe enemy, who, 
appearing in the rear, poured in a reverse fire 
and swept off about six hundred men and offi- 
cers, including Gen. Tyler. Gen. Wallace now 
fell back, and the enemy pursued him some 
miles toward Ellicott’s Mills on the Baltimore 
turnpike. His loss was about twelve hundred 
ten, with six cannon, The command under 
Gen, Ricketts had been sent forward from 
Petersburg by Gen. Grant. The force of the 
enemy consisted of a column which crossed the 
Potomac at Williamsport, and another which 
had besieged Gen. Sigel for four days in Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

The disaster to Gen. Wallace created great 
excitement in Washington and through the 
Northern States. Washington appeared to be 
in imminent peril, and reénforcements were 
hurried forward. The 19th army corps, which 
had been sent from New Orleans to reénforce 
Gen. Grant, was at this time entering the Ches- 
apeake Bay. It was at once sent to Washing- 
ton. One corps of Gen. Grant’s army—the 
6th, under Gen. Wright—was detached from 
the lines before Petersburg, and also sent to 
Washington. Gen. Wallace, in command at Bal- 
timore, was superseded by Gen. Ord. Mean- 
time the enemy, after tearing up some of the 
railroad from Frederick to Baltimore, sent 
their main body south of it and detached a 
cavalry force toward the Northern Central Rail- 
road from Harrisburg, Penn., to Baltimore. This 
cavalry expedition overran Eastern Maryland. 
Twenty-five miles of the Northern Central 
road were destroyed, and on Monday, the 11th, 
a force appeared on the Baltimore, Wilmington, 
and Philadelphia road, and captured and set on 
fire the trains at Magnolia station, seventeen 
miles south of Havre de Grace. In one train 
Maj.-Gen. Franklin was captured, but after- 
wards made his escape. Some damage was 
done to the track, and Gunpowder bridge was 
partially burned. The cavalry, heavily loaded 
with plunder, came within six miles of Balti- 
more, then turning southward they joined the 
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force near Washington, which had been sent 
in that direction to guard against surprise, 
Part of it halted before Fort Stevens, on Seyen- 
teenth Street. Toward evening their sharp- 
shooters had become so annoying, and their pres- 
ence at the Capital so humiliating, that an at- 
tempt was made by Gen. Augur to dislodge 
them. A brigade of veteran infantry was de- 
tached along Seventeenth Street road, which 
encountered them, and asharp skirmish ensued. 
The enemy were driven off, leaving about a 
hundred dead and wounded on the field. The 
Federal loss was between two and three hun- 
dred. While this demonstration was made 
before Washington, the rest of the enemy’s 
force were moving across the Potomac, and on 
Wednesday morning the whole force was ap- 
proaching the river and the invasion was ended. 

On the retreat they were cautiously followed 
by a column from Washington, under Gen, 
Wright, consisting of the 6th corps anda division 
of the 19th. He crossed the Potomac below 
Edward’s ferry and moved to Leesburg. At 
the same time a portion of one train was cap- 
tured by the cavalry under Gen. Crook, with 
some of the teamsters and guard, and the 
rear driven through Snicker’s gap after a sharp 
fight. The enemy, however, held the ferry 
across the Shenandoah with two guns, and 
checked the pursuit. On Monday, July 18th, 
the command of Gen. Wright and the cavalry 
under Gen. Crook, excepting a body sent to 
guard Ashby’s gap, passed through Snicker’s 
gap to the ferry. The infantry began to cross 
below the ferry. The cavalry also crossed, and 
forming a line with the brigade of Col. Wells on 
the left, and that of Col. Thorburn on the right, 
hotly engaged the enemy. As the latter were 
concentrating on the right, Gen. Wright began 
to cross the 6th corps to meet the enemy’s 
concentration. But they charged the line with 
violence, and at length turned the right and 
drove it with some confusion across the ford. 
Finding the right giving way, Col. Wells with- 
drew the left, and the troops recrossed the 
river with a loss of three hundred. The force 
sent to Ashby’s gap drove the enemy through 
the gap and across the river, but the latter 
finding their*rear attacked, hurried back in 
force and compelled the command to retire 
with a loss of two hundred. The enemy now 
leisurely moved toward Winchester and Stras- 
burg, and the force of Gen. Wright crossed the 
Shenandoah. They soon halted and recrossed, 
returning to Leesburg, whence Gen. Crook 
moved to Harper’s Ferry, and Gen. Wright to 
Washington. On the 19th, the same day on 
which the enemy were overtaken at Snicker’s 
ferry, Gen. Averill moved from Martinsburg 
toward Winchester, and encountered a cavalry 
force near Darksville. On the next morning 
he pressed toward Winchester, where he met 
the enemy, and a contest ensued for three 
hours, during which Gen. Averill captured 
four guns, several hundred small arms, and 
about two hundred prisoners. The total lose 
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of the enemy was between three and four hun- 
dred. The force of the enemy at hand caused 
him to halt in his advance. 

The entire-force of the enemy in this inva- 
sion was not far from 20,000 men. It included 
two infantry corps under Gens. Breckinridge 
and Rhodes, a division of cavalry under Gen. 
Ransom, and three batteries of artillery: The 
whole was under the command of Maj.-Gen. 
Jubal Early. Leaving a considerable force to 
guard his rear, about fifteen thousand crossed 
the Potomac. His loss was about fifteen hun- 
dred. A large amount of property was de- 
stroyed, five thousand horses driven off, one of 
the greatest panics was excited, and several 
thousand men were withdrawn from Gen. 
Grant’s army. 

Gen. Crook, after returning toward Harper’s 
Ferry joined Gen. Averill, and on July 23d 
there was considerable skirmishing at Kerns- 
town, four miles beyond Winchester, and the 
Federal cavalry were driven back on the main 
body. On the next day the enemy pressed his 
advantage, and the cavalry were driven back 
in great rout through Winchester toward 
Bunker Hill. The breaking of his cavalry 
forced Gen. Crook to retreat. His command 
consisted of the cavalry under Gens. Averill 
and Duffie, and two divisions of infantry, about 
ten thousand men. The enemy being in 
greater strength outflanked him, and compelled 
aretreat from point to point. After the first 
struggle Gen. Early halted his main force about 
five miles north of Winchester, but his cavalry 
kept up a hot pursuit to Martinsburg. The 
loss of Gen. Crook from all sources was about 
twelve hundred, among whom was Col. Mul- 
ligan, killed. On the next day a sharp artil- 
lery engagement took place at Martinsburg, 
but Gen. Crook, having gained time to get off 
most of his trains, again fell back, and on the 
succeeding day crossed the Potomac into Mary- 
land, without molestation by the enemy. 
Their loss in these affairs was considerable. 
None, however, were taken prisoners. 

The enemy now held the west bank of the 
Potomac from Williamsport to Shepardstown. 
In Maryland and southern Pennsylvania the 
scenes in anticipation of the previous invasion 
were renewed—the panic—the frightful stories, 
fugitives, and the roads blocked with every spe- 
cies of property, which its owners were endea- 
voring to remove to a place of safety. The 
Federal troops rallied again, and on the 27th it 
was found that the enemy was not opposite 
Williamspoint. On the next day, Gen. Kelly 
crossed and reoccupied Martinsburg, which the 
enemy had already evacuated. On the next 
day, the 29th of July, a force of the enemy 
crossed the Potomac, and advanced on Cham- 
bersburg, in Pennsylvania. On the next day, 
Saturday, they dispersed some troops at Car- 
lisle barracks, and a force of two or three hun- 
dred mounted men entered Chambersburg and 
set it on fire. A part of the inhabitants, with 
their valuable property, had gone off on the 
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previous day. The enemy demanded a ransom 
of $500,000, which not being paid, about two- 
thirds of the town, or two hundred and fifty 
houses, were burned. The inhabitants who re- 
mained made no opposition. 

During the forenoon the enemy withdrew. 
Immediately afterwards Gen. Averill entered 
the town, and without stopping to extinguish 
the flames set out in pursuit. On Thursday 
evening previous he had retreated from Hagers- 
town toward Carlisle. During Friday he was 
driven back to Greencastle by the force of the 
enemy which on that day crossed the Poto- 
mac, and a part of his trainlost. Atnightthe - 
enemy turned toward Chambersburg, and Gen. 
Averill on the next morning began to follow 
after them through St. Thomas, Loudon, and 
McConnellsburg. The force from Chambers- 
burg having reached their reserves, were over- 
taken by Gen. Averill toward evening, eight 
miles beyond McConnellsburg. Skirmishing 
took place until dark. On the next day Gen. 
Averill followed to Hancock, where the enemy 
checked the pursuit by felling trees and burn- 
ing bridges behind him. 

On Saturday, Col. Mosby, a partisan ranger, 
with about fifty men crossed the Potomac at 
Cheat ferry, pushed up the towpath to Adams- 
town, captured the picket there, consisting of 
thirty or forty cavalry, cut the telegraph wire, 
robbed a few stores, and quickly retired. This 
affair created great alarm at Frederick, Mono- 
cacy, and Poolesville. It stopped the railroad 
trains in the neighborhood, and gave rise toa 
report that Gen. Early was invading Pennsyl- 
vania with forty thousand men. 

The band of Col. Mosby on its return en- 
countered a superior force at Conrad’s ferry, 
with which a slight skirmish occurred. The 
panic, however, increased. Gen. Couch tele- 
graphed to the authorities at Pittsburg that 
“it is believed Breckinridge is marching west.” 
All business was immediately suspended, and 
on Sunday a public meeting was held to pre- 
pare for defence. On Monday, August Ist, Gen. 
Curtis called the State Legislature to assemble 
on the 9th to take prompt measures in so great 
acrisis. At the same time Gen. Couch exam- 
ined the defences on the Ohio and Mononga- 
hela Rivers. The 6th corps started for the scene 
of action on hearing of the defeat of Gen. 
Crook. Leaving Georgetown on July 26th, it 
bivouacked at Rockville at night. On the next 
day it marched to Hyattstown and reached the 
Monocacy on Thursday, and passing through 
Frederick encamped at Jefferson. On Friday 
evening it reached Halltown, three miles from 
Harper’s Ferry. The force at that point, on 
Saturday, the day that Chambersburg was 
burned, consisted of the 6th corps, a part of 
the 19th, and the infantry of Gen. Hunter, un- 
der Gen. Crook. On that day orders came to 
move in pursuit of Gen. Early’s army, which was 
reported to be ravaging Pennsylvania. The 
whole force,.with an immense wagon-train, 
marched hard during that day and the next, 
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losing some men by sunstroke, but finding no 
enemy. After a severe march they arrived at 
Frederick quite exhausted, and rested. 

The small force of the enemy which had been 
in Maryland moved from Hancock on the Cum- 
berland road, as above stated, the pursuit of 
Gen. Averill being checked by felling trees, &c. 

, Gen. Kelley with his command in Western Vir- 
ginia now started to intercept this advance. 
On Monday afternoon the enemy reached 
Folck’s mill, three miles from Oumberland, 
and attacked Gen. Kelley, who was protecting 
the town. The skirmish continued until dark, 
and the enemy during the night fell back 
to Oldtown, leaving his killed and wounded, 
some wagons and ammunition. During the 
afternoon previous a force of five hundred 
men had been posted at Oldtown, under Col. 
Stough, to cut off the enemy’s retreat. In 
the morning this force was attacked by the 
enemy, and, after a sharp skirmish, routed. 
The colonel and ninety men were made prison- 
ers. The loss of the enemy in killed and wound- 
ed was about thirty; the Federal loss in this 
respect was much less. On Thursday, August 
4th, the enemy made an attack on Gen. Crook, 
but were foiled, and during the night withdrew 
on the road to Moorefield. At that place he 
was overtaken by Gen. Averill and routed with 
the loss of his artillery, many wagons, and five 
hundred prisoners. The loss of Gen. Averill 
was about fifty. On Thursday, the 4th, a panic 
prevailed in Harrisburg, caused by a report that 
the enemy had crossed the Potomac, and was 
invading the North. Gen. Curtis issued a proc- 
lamation calling out thirty thousand militia, and 
the inhabitants in the Cumberland valley com- 
menced another grand removal. 

The result of these operations was to secure 
an organized defence under the command of 
Gen. Sheridan for the defence of the valley. 
This force, by orders of Gen. Grant, consisted 
of the 6th and 19th corps, the division of in- 
fantry under Gen. Crook, and the division of 
cavalry under Gen. Torbert, with four brigades 
of Gen. Hunter’s cavalry. 

The changes made before Petersburg during 
the operations of the enemy in Maryland, con- 
sisted chiefly in the transfer of troops to thwart 
them. The army of Gen. Grant continued more 
quiet than at any time since his campaign was 
sommenced. The principal firing during this 
period was on the right and right centre, where 
Gen. Grant’s lines were persistently pushed for- 
ward, and Petersburg and the batteries of the 
enemy monotonously shelled. Some skirmishes 
at different points also occurred by which a 
few men were lost on each side. 

On July 1st a movement was made by a body 
of troops under Gen. Birney from Hilton Head, 
up the North Edisto River, They disembarked 
at White Point for the purpose of penetrating 
the country as far as practicable. The enemy 
were found in strong positions, and after some 
skirmishing the force withdrew. An attempt 
was also made to seize Fort Johnson on the 
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northern end of James Island, by crossing Mor. 
ris Island. The enemy were found to be strong 
and on the alert, and the force was with- 
drawn. 

About the same time, July 8d, Gen. Dennis 
with a force of three thousand men moved out 
from Vicksburg to destroy the railroad from 
Jackson to Canton. Jackson was easily occu- 
pied, but on the return, an attack of the enem 
was made upen the rear, and a sharp skirmi 
followed. The loss was about two hundred 
on each side. Some other movements were 
made at this time in Mississippi and Missouri 
partaking of a guerrilla character. 

In the latter part of July some changes were 
made in the commanders of the corps of the 
army of the James River. An order from the 
War Department relieving Gen. Butler was 
rescinded by Gen. Grant, and the former was 
retained in command. Gen. Smith was relieved 
from the command of the 18th corps and suc- 
ceeded temporarily by Gen. Martindale, and 
then permanently by Gen. Ord, of the 8th corps. 
Gen. Gilmore was relieved of the command of 
of the 10th corps, succeeded temporarily by 
Gens. W. H. H. Brooks and Terry, and perma- 
nently by Gen. Birney of the 2d corps.. 

The line of Gen. Grant extended at this time 
a distance of twenty miles, On the right, nortk 
of the James, at Deep Bottom, Gen. Foster’s 
division of the 10th corps had been for some 
time in possession of an intrenched camp. This 
position served to prevent any sudden demon- 
stration on the right flank by the enemy, who 
were in possession of Malvern Hill, and also 
checked any effort by them to blockade the 
river against gunboats and transports by field 
artillery. At the same time it furnished a good 
base for threatening an advance on Richmond 
from the southeast, or for making a feint in that 
direction. In the rear of Gen. Foster’s position 
a pontoon bridge crossed the James which was 
thoroughly protected by gunboats, but in his 
front a large force of the enemy prevented an 
advance. On July 21st a second bridge was 
thrown across the James at Strawberry Plains 
a little further down, and on the next day a 
brigade of the 19th corps crossed over and held 
the head of the bridge. Constant skirmishing 
with the enemy followed for some days, and so 
threatening was the demonstration that a divi- 
sion was added to their force in front of Gen. 
Foster. On Tuesday, July 26th, rapid artillery 
firing, intermingled with musketry, was kept 
up during the forenoon. At evening it was re- 
newed with the addition of the gunboats, and 
continued through the night. At4 p.m. of the 
same day the 5th corps moved from the extreme 
left, followed by the cavalry under Gen. Sher- 
idan to the James River at Jones’s Neck. Be- 
fore daylight they began to cross on a pontoon 
bridge, which had been muffled with hay and 
grass. A line of battle was then formed with 
Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry on the extreme right, 
and the 2d corps next at Strawberry Plains, the 
brigade of the 19th corps on its left, and Gen 
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Foster im his oid position on the extreme left, 
at Deep Bottom. 

The position of the enemy was in front of 
the 2d corps. They occupied rifle-pits, de- 
fended by one battery. An advance upon them 
was made by the 2d corps, during which Gen. 
Miles’s brigade under cover flanked the whole 
position under a brisk charge. The enemy im- 
mediately retreated, losing their guns and some 
prisoners. A mile further in the rear they took 
a new position on aridge. The Federal loss 
during the day was about a hundred. On the 
next day the demonstrations were continued, 
and a cavalry battle took place on the right with 
a loss of about two hundred and fifty. On 
Friday about four hundred empty wagons were 
taken across on the bridges as if an advance 
on Malvern Hill was to be made in great force. 
Nearly twenty thousand men and twenty can- 
non had thus been sent north of the James. 
Meanwhile the enemy hurried off a considera- 
ble force from Petersburg to meet these demon- 
strations, and during Thursday still more were 
sent. On Thursday evening, therefore, the 3d 
division of the 2d corps was secretly removed 
to Petersburg. . After some skirmishing with 
the enemy on Friday afternoon, the rest of the 
2d corps and the cavalry, after dark, retraced 
their steps and arrived before daybreak at Pe- 
tersburg. At this place there had been the 
usual cannonade during the four preceding 
days. 

All those movements were preliminaries to the 
explosion of a heavy mine which had been 
planted under one of the enemy’s heaviest 
works. It had been suggested by Lieutenant- 
colonel Pleasants of the 48th Pennsylvania 
regiment, who with his regiment had been ac- 
customed to mining before the war. By them 
the whole work was accomplished. It was 
begun on June 25th. It started in the side of 
a ravine in front of the 9th corps and pushed 
toward a formidable fort of the enemy situated 
about two thousand yards from Petersburg. 
The distance to be mined was about five hun- 
dred feet. The gallery was made in the usual 
shape, being about four feet wide at the bottom 
and sloping up to the top. Its height was 
about four and a half feet. A ventilating 
shaft was sunk near the entrance, The ground 
rose toward the enemy’s position, and the tun- 
nel was sloped upwards as it advanced. When 
the fort was reached, it was about twenty feet 
overhead. Wings were extended to the right 
and left, so that the main gallery might open 
into two diverging galleries, running along the 
outer line of the fort. Eight chambers were 
formed in these latter, separated by sand-bags 
and wood, Wooden pipes ran about a hun- 
dred feet from the magazines toward the 
mouth of the gallery, and were connected there 
by a hose or fuse which extended the rest of 
the distance. The chambers were charged with 
four tons of powder. After its completion a 
delay of some days ensued, during which the 
feint at Deep Bottom was made. 
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Every effort to conceal the work was made, 
but it was supposed that the enemy were 
aware of its existence. 

The plan of assault was to explode the mine 
and immediately to open a cannonadmg from 
eyery gun on the line. Under cover of this 
goncentrated fire, which might somewhat un- 
nerve the enemy, a storming party was to 
rush through the gap made by the explosion 
and endeavor to carry the enemy’s position 
beyond. In the rear of his first line was a 
strong crest, which commanded Petersburg. 
Tbe Federal lines were less than a hundred 
and fifty yards distant from the enemy at the 
nearest points. The approach to the part to 
be charged, which was about the same distance, 
had been made difficult by abatis and entangle- 
ments. -Nearly a hundred heavy guns had 
been brought up by Gen. Grant, some of 
which were eight-inch and some even heavier. 

The assaulting force was the 9th corps, sup- 
ported by the 18th corps, with the 2d in re- 
serve on the right, and the 5th on the left, the 
whole closely massed, and leaving only the 
necessary garrisons to hold the more distant 
intrenchments. This force was in position 
soon after midnight on Friday, July 29th. The 
9th corps was arranged with Gen. Ledlie’s 
division in advance, Gens. Wilcox and Pot- 
ter’s next in support, and the colored division, 
in command of Gen. Ferrero, in the rear. 
The fuse was to be lighted at 84 o’clock a. m. 
But, owing to dampness, the fire went out in 
the gallery. It was renewed after much delay, 
but the explosion did not take place until 
twenty minutes of five o’clock, and after sun- 
rise. A heaving and trembling of the earth 
was followed by huge clouds of earth and all 
the contents of the fort, as guns, caissons, lim- 
bers, and the soldiers which manned them 
being thrown into the air. To the spectators 
it resembled a great fountain-in appearance; 
then, poising for a moment, it quickly de- 
scended. A crater, one hundred feet or more 
in length and half as wide, and a depth of 
twenty feet, with heaps of ruins, remained 
where once stood a six-gun fort, its camp 
equipage, and two hundred men. Immediately 
after the explosion, the cannonading from a 
hundred guns commenced. Gradually recover- 
ing from his surprise the enemy began to re- 
spond, and soon their entire line was engaged. 
Meantime, after a few minutes’ delay, Gen. 
Marshall’s brigade, of Gen. Ledlie’s division, 
began to advance across the deadly plain. The 
supporting brigades spread out and enveloped 
the flanking rifle-pits, capturing about two hun- 
dred prisoners, The breach was gained, and 
the troops began to reform for assault. In- 
stead of bursting at once upon the frowning 
crest, four hundred yards distant, the advance 
brigades were suffered to throw up intrench- 
ments and spend time in getting two guns to 
bear on the enemy. Meanwhile the latter 
rallied and poured a terrific enfilading fire 
upon the captured fort. At length the 7th 
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corps was re-formed, after a fatal delay, ana 
with Gen. Potter’s division on the right, Led- 
lie’s in the centre, and Wilcox on the left, 
under cover of the fire of two guns, began the 
charge. At every step, the fire of the enemy 
in front and on each flank, concentrated with 
greater fury upon them and ploughed their 


ranks with slaughter. The charge was checked™ 


on the side of the crest, there was a halt, and 
finally the whole line, wavering under terrible 
odds, recoiled to the fort. The colored di- 
vision of the corps remained. As a forlorn 
hope, it was despatched to do what the other 
three had failed in attempting. It rushed for- 
ward over the four hundred yards which sepa- 
rated it from the enemy only to meet the fate 
of its comrades. When once broken, it plunged 
headlong into the fort, upon which the enemy 
now concentrated their fire. It was evident 
the day was lost, and the question now was, 
how best to saye the troops. Efforts were 
made by a division of the 18th and another of 
the 10th corps to distract the attention of the 
enemy, but they proved to be useless. His tire 
was directed straight upon the dismantled fort, 
now become a slaughter-pen, in which were 
huddled the fragments of the 9th corps, hoping 
for relief from their comrades who lay in their 
intrenchments, two hundred yards distant. 
Then squads of men began the work of re- 
treating. But the enemy kept up a destruc- 
tive cross-fire over every rod of the space be- 
tween the fort and the Federal lines. The 
retreating movement, however, was kept up. 
Meanwhile, the enemy made several charges 
upon the ruins of the fort, which were bravely 
resisted by some of the officers and the rem- 
nants of the corps. About noon, however, a 
general retreat was ordered, a considerable 
part of the survivors of the assault haying al- 
ready crossed to the rear. Those who re- 
mained in the fort having exhausted their am- 
munition and being left unsupported by the 
rest of the army, were captured about 2 p. m. 
by a final charge of the enemy. 

The Federal loss was estimated at five thou- 
sand; that of the enemy, one thousand, of 
whom two hundred were made prisoners. The 
dead lay on the field for thirty-six hours, when 
they were removed under a flag of truce. 

On Friday, Aug. 5th, a mine was exploded 
by the enemy. No assault followed. On the 
7th there was a sharp skirmish and an artillery 
duel in front of the 9th corps. In the after- 
noon of the 9th another duel with heavy mor- 
tars occurred on the right and right centre. 
On the same day an ordnance boat was re- 
ceiving fixed ammunition at City Point, when, 
by dropping one of the cases, the whole cargo 
was exploded. On several succeeding days, 
before Petersburg, only picket and artillery 
firing took place. 

On August 10th, preparations were made for 
digging a canal at Dutch Gap. A great bend 
in the James River forms a peninsula called 
Farrar’s Island, which a neck of land, less 


than half a mile wide, connects with the north 
shore. This isthmus it was proposed to cut by 
a canal. Such canal would save a circuit of 
six miles in a bend crowded with obstructions 
and torpedoes and guarded by gunboats of the 
enemy. If occupied, it would also flank the 
strong position of the enemy at Howlett’s, 
where his heavy batteries swept the river. It 
would compel him to construct a new and more 
extended line of defence, requiring a larger 
force of men to defend it, and also bring Gen, 
Grant’s forces dangerously near to Fort Dar- 
ling. The prosecution of the work was con- 
tinued through the remainder of the year, al- 
though often seriously and dangerously an- 
noyed by the enemy. One of the last acts of 
Gen. Butler, while in command on the James, 
was an unsuccessful attempt to remove, by an 
explosion of powder, the earth at the entrance 
of the canal. 

The state of operations at this time, as view- 
ed by Gen. Grant, is expressed in the following 
letter : 

Heapgvarrers ArMizs OF THE UNITED STA 
Crry Pornt, V4., August 16th, 1864. ; 
To Hon. FE. B. Washburne: 

Dear Sir—I state to all citizens who visit-me that 
all we want now to insure an early restoration of the 
Union is a determined unity of sentiment North. 
The rebels have now in their ranks their last man. 
The little — and old men are guarding prisoners, 
guarding railroad bridges, and forming a good part 
of their garrisons for entrenched positions. A man 
lost by them cannot be replaced. They have robbed 
the cradle and the grave equally to get their present 
force. Besides what they lose in frequent skir- 
mishes and battles, they are now losing from de- 
sertions and other causes at least one regiment per 


day. 

With this drain upon them the end is not far dis- 
tant, if we will yi be true to ourselves. Their 
only hope now is in a divided North. This might 
give them reénforcements from Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Missouri, while it would weaken 
us. With the draft quickly enforced the enemy 
would become despondent, and would make but 
little resistance. I haye no doubt but the enemy 
are exceedingly anxious to hold out until after the 
Presidential election, They have many hopes from 
its effects. 

They hope a counter revolution; they hope the 
election of the Peace candidate. In fact, like ‘* Mi- 
cawber,” they hope for something to ‘turn up.” 
Our Peace friends, if they expect peace from separa- 
tion, are much mistaken. It would but be the be- 
ginning of war with thousands of Northern men 

oining the South because of our disgrace in allow- 
ing separation. To have ‘‘ peace on any terms” the 
South would demand the restoration of their slaves 
already freed; they would demand indemnity for 
losses sustained, and they would demand a treaty 
which would make the North slave-hunters for the 
South. They would demand pay for the restoration 
of every slave escaping to the North. 

Yours, truly, U. S. GRANT. 


On August 18th the 5th corps marched to 
Reams’ station, on the Weldon Railroad, and 
surprised a body of the enemy guarding it, and 
took possession of the road. On the next day 
an impetuous attack was made upon their right 
by three brigades of the enemy under Gen. 
Mahone. The pickets and an advanced regi- 
ment were quickly driven back to the breast 
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- works, and the enemy rushed through a gap in 
the line, separating the divisions of Crawford 
and Wilcox. A desperate engagement now 
ensued. At the same time the left of the line 
was attacked by the enemy under Gen. Heth, 
and the temporary intrenchments carried. On 
ing the second line the enemy was brought 
to a stand, and then driven back with great 
slaughter. At this time reénforcements had 
arrived, consisting of the Ist and 2d divisions 
of the 9th corps. The lines were thus finally 
rallied and the enemy driven back, retrieving 
in a measure the disaster at the outset. The 
Federal loss was estimated between 3,500 and 
4,000. The enemy claimed to have captured 
2,700 prisoners. The Weldon Railroad was 
thus recovered by the enemy as far as Yellow 
Tavern, but the position first taken by Gen. 
Warren was held. 
On August 28th, Gen. Grant issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


Heapquarters Anmies OF THE U. &., In THE 
Virersts, 


FIExp, | 
August 2Sth, 1864, 
Special Orders No. 82. 

Hereafter deserters from the Confederate army, 
who deliver themselves up to the United States 
forces, will, on taking the oath that they will not 
again take up arms during the present rebellion, be 
furnished si desi saab and free transportation to their 
~ homes, if the same are within the lines of the Fed- 
eral occupation. 

If their homes are within such lines, they will be 
furnished subsistence and free transportation to any 
point in the Northern States. 

All deserters who take the oath of allegiance will, 
if they desire it, be given employment in the Quar- 
termaster’s and other departments of the army, and 
the same remuneration paid them as is given to 
civilians employed for similar services. 

Forced military duty, or services endangering 
them to capture by the Confederate forces, will not 
be exacted from such as give themselves up to the 
United States military authorities. 

By command of Lieut.-Gen. GRANT. 

T. S. Bowers, A. A. G. 


Affairs now remained quiet until September 
10th, when the brigade of Gen. De Trobriand 
captured a portion of the enemy’s pickets, in- 
flicting a loss of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty. On the 16th a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry marched around in the rear of Gen. 
Meade’s left at Reams’ station, and captured 
the 13th Pennsylvania and a herd of 2,500 
cattle. They were pursued by cavalry, but 
the pursuit was repulsed and they retired at 
leisure. 

On September 14th the Secretary of War 
sent forward the following despatch : 


War Derartwent, September 14. 
Major-General Diz, New York: 
jeutenant-General Grant telegraphs this depart- 
ment in respect to the draft as follows: 
Crry Porrt—10:30 a, w., September 13. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

We ought to have the whole number of men called 
for by the President in the shortest possible time. 
Prompt action in filling our armies will haye more 
effect upon the enemy than a victory over them. 
They profess to believe, and make their men believe, 
there is such a party North in favor of recognizing 
Southern independence that the draft cannot be en- 
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forced. Let them be undeceived. Deserters come 
into our lines daily who tell us that the men are 
nearly universally tired of the war, and that deser- 
tions would be much more frequent, but they believe 
e will be negotiated after the fall election. The 
enforcement of the draft and prompt filling up of our 
armies will save the shedding of blood to an immense’ 
degree. U. 8. GRANT, Lieutenant-General. 
The following telegram has been received from 
Major-General Bicones on the same subject: 
AtLantTa, Ga.—6:30 p. uw, Sept. 13. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
Tam very glad to hear that the draft will be en- 
forced. First, we want the men; second, they come 
as privates to fill up our old and tried regiments, 
with their experienced officers already on hand; 
and third, because the enforcement of the law will 
manifest a power resident in our Government equal 
to the occasion. Our Government, tho a Democ- 
racy, should in times of trouble and danger be able 
to wield the power of a Brhr nation. All well. 
W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General. 
The draft is ordered to commence in all the States 
and districts where the quota is not filled by yolun- 
teers, on Monday, the 19th, and will go on until 
completed. Volunteers and substitutes will be re- 
ceived and credited to as late a period as possible. 
Volunteering is still progressing with vigor in most 
of the States. DWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


A call for 500,000 men had been issued by 
the President on July 18th. 

On Sept. 28th a movement was made by 
Gen. Grant on the north of the James. It was 
predicated on the belief that only a small force of 
the enemy occupied the works on the north side 
of the river, and a hope was entertained that 
by a sudden movement and a rapid advance the 
capture of Richmond might be the result. At 
the same time it was assumed that if the ad- 
vance was successfully resisted it could only be 
accomplished by the withdrawal of a force 
from the south side of the river, which would 
materially aid the army of the Potomac in a 
contemplated movement on the enemy in the 
vicinity of Petersburg. Gen. Ord with the 
18th corps was ordered to cross the James at 
Aikin’s Landing, eight miles above Deep Bot- 
tom, and to mass his troops quietly on the 
north bank, and at daylight to advance against 
the enemy’s works in his front with the utmost 
celerity, in order that no reénforcements might 
reach the enemy in time to oppose the move- 
ment. After capturing the works on Chapin’s 
Farm, it was designed that he should without 
delay advance against the rear defences of 
Chapin’s Bluff, and, after capturing these, de- 
stroy the bridges across the James and con- 
tinue his advance toward Richmond, capturing 
the enemy or driving them before him, and 
effectually protecting his rear by the destruc- 
tion of the bridges. At the same time Gen. 
Birney, on the afternoon of the 28th, with the 
10th corps, moved to Bermuda Hundred and 
crossed the river during the night. A division 
of colored troops of the 18th corps was added 
to his force. Gen. Birney was ordered, by a 
rapid movement at daylight, to capture the 
enemy’s work in front of Deep Bottom and 
gain possession of the New Market road lead- 
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ing to Richmond ; thence to advance as rapidly 
as practicable toward Richmond, assaulting any 
works occupied by the enemy which he might 
meet, and establish communication or a con- 
nection with Gen. Ord at the Mill road, distant 
about seven miles from Richmond. Gen. Bir- 
ney had captured the enemy’s works at 8} 4. M., 
and by nine o’clock his second division was on 
the advance toward Richmond on the New 
Market road. Communication was established 
with Gen. Ord, as directed, by 10$ o’clock, and 
Gen. Grant, being on the field, expressed his 
gratification with the progress. The strong 
inner defences of Chapin’s Bluff were soon 
encountered, and preparations were made to 
assault them. Gen. Ord had carried the first 
line of the enemy’s works in his immediate 
front, capturing some fifteen pieces of artillery, 
and was then preparing to act in conjunction 
with Gen. Birney upon the enemy’s line of 
fortifications. As the works were evidently 
very formidable, it became necessary to organ- 
ize a regular assaulting column. This delayed 
the assault until 2P.m. Meantime reénforce- 
ments were sent to the enemy, and as the as- 
saulting column advanced they could be seen 
entering the works. From this cause and the 
strength of the works, the assault was un- 
successful, although the troops behaved with 
great gallantry. Two regiments only of the 
colored division reached one of the rebel forts, 
where they found a ditch ten feet wide and 
eight feet deep between them and the parapet. 
More than a hundred of these brave fellows 
jumped into the ditch and assisted some of 
their comrades to mount the parapet by allow- 
ing them to climb up on their shoulders. About 
a dozen succeeded in mounting the parapet by 
these means. But this foree which had bravely 
pushed on was far too small to capture the 
fort, and was therefore compelled to retire, 
leaving their comrades in the ditch of the fort. 
But these were unable to make good their 
escape, as it would have been certain death 
to leave the ditch and return to the troops, 
and were afterwards compelled to surrender. 
About eight hundred men were lost in this as- 
sault in killed, wounded, and prisoners, On 
the 30th the enemy attempted to recapture the 
works which had been taken, but without suc- 
cess. On the same day Gen. Warren attacked 
and carried the enemy’s lines on their extreme 
right, and captured a number of prisoners. At 
the same time Gen. Meade attacked and carried 
the enemy’s line near Poplar Grove Church. 
On Oct. 7th the enemy made a vigorous and 
partially successful effort to turn the right flank 
of the army of the James. Gen. Anderson, with 
one brigade of cavalry and two of infantry, 
surprised the Federal cavalry and routed the 
force on the right and captured many of them. 
Upon encountering the main body near New 
Market the enemy were repulsed and abandoned 
the Central road. The loss was about five 
hundred, that of the enemy was some larger, 
including one hundred and fifty prisoners. 
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On the 27th a movement was made py 4 
portion of the 2d and 5th corps against the 
enemy’s position at Hatcher’s Run. A severe 
engagement ensued, in which the troops of 
both corps were driven back with severe loss, 
They, however, held their original position, The 
following is Gen. Grant’s despatch respecting 
this movement: 

Crry Pornt, Oct. 27-9 F Me 
To Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secy of War: 

I have ga returned from the crossing of the Boyl- 
ston plank road with Hatcher’s Creek. Our line now 
extends from its former left to Armstrong’s mil, 
thence by the south bank of Hatcher’s Creek to the 

oint above named. At every point the enemy was 
ound intrenched and his works manned. No attack 
was made during the day further than to drive pickets 
and cavalry inside of themain work. Our casualties 
have been light, probably less than two hundred 
killed, wounded, and missing. The same is probably 
true with the enemy. We captured, however, seven 
loaded teams on their way to Stony Creek to the 
enemy, about a dozen beef cattle, a travelling forge, 
and from seventy-five to one hundred prisoners. 
Butler extended around well toward the Yorktown 
road without finding a point unguarded. I shall 
keep our troops out where they are until toward 
noon to-morrow, in hopes of inviting an attack. 
(Signed) U.S. GRANT, Lieut.-General. | 


The following is Gen. Lee’s despatch : 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF ae VIRGINIA, ; 


War: 

Gen. A. P. Hill reports that the attack of Gen. 
Heth upon the enemy upon the Boylston plank road, 
mentioned in my despatch last evening, was made by 
three brigades under Gen. Mahone in front and Gen, 
Hampton in the rear. Mahone captured four hun- 
dred prisoners, three stands of colors, and six pieces 
of artillery. The latter could not be brought off, the 
enemy having possession of the bridge. : 

In the attack subsequently made by the enemy 
Gen. Mahone broke three lines of battle, and duri 
the night the enemy retired from the Boylston plan 
resi koeving his wounded and more than two hun- 
dred and fifty dead on the field. 

About 9 o’clock p. mu. a small force assaulted and 
took possession of our works on the Baxter road, in 
front of Petersburg, but was soon driven out. 

On the Williamsburg road yesterday, Gen. Field 
captured upward of four hundred prisoners and seven 
stands of colors. The enemy left a number of dead 
in front of our works and returned to his former 
position to-day. R. E. 


The subsequent movements during the year 
were comparatively unimportant. Both armies 
prepared such quarters as to enable them to 
retain their positions during the winter. 

During the month of September, the Federal 
army in and about Atlanta were allowed to 
rest from the fatigues of active military duty, 
and many sick or deserving officers and men 
were sent home on furlough. The railroad 
was employed to its utmost capacity to bring 
forward supplies and recruits, and much im- 
portant work was done in the construction of 
barracks, and in strengthening the defences 
of Atlanta. All this seemed to indicate Gen. 
Sherman’s intention to make the city a base 
for further operations southward, and to hold 
it with a powerful garrison. From his receré 
experience of the facility with which a cavalry 
force could temporarily interrupt his long line 
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of railroad communication, he was disposed to 
fasten this work, and the end of the month 
found Atlanta transformed into a considerable 
depot of supplies, and so protected by works 
that a moderate force could hold it against an 
enemy numerically much superior. The de- 
| te of the great body of the inhabitants, 

y lessening the number of persons to be sub- 
sisted, added to the capacity of the garrison to 
withstand a protracted siege. 

Gen. H meanwhile, kept his forces in 
the neighborhood of Jonesboro, receiving his 
supplies by the Macon road. His army num- 
bered about 40,000 men, exclusive of the 
Georgia militia; and, as if to show that no im- 
mediate offensive movement was contemplated, 
the latter were withdrawn from him by Gov. 
Brown soon after the evacuation of Atlanta, 
through the following communication: 


Executtve DEPARTMENT, ; 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Sept. 10th, 1864. 

Gen. J. B. Hood, Commanding Army of Tennessee: 

Genera: As the militia of the State were called 
out for the defence of Atlanta during the campai, 

inst it, which has terminated by the fall of the 
city into the hands of the.enemy, and as many of 
them left their homes without preparation, expecting 
to be gone but a few weeks, who have remained in 
service over three months (most of the time in the 
trenches), justice requires that they be permitted, 
while the enemy are preparing for the winter cam- 
paign, to return to their homes, and look, for a time, 
after important interests, and prepare themselves for 
such service as may be required when another cam- 
paign commences against other important points in 
the State. I, therefore, hereby withdraw said organ- 
ization from your command, in the hope that I shall 
be able to return it with greater numbers and equal 
efficiency, when the interests of the public seryice 
require it. In this connection, I beg leave to tender 
to By general, my sincere thanks for your impar- 
tiality to the State troops, and for your uniform 
courtesy and kindness to me individually. With as- 
surances of my high consideration and esteem, I am, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH E. BROWN. 


To allow their principal Southern army to 
rust in inactivity, was not, however, the inten- 
tion of the rebel authorities, who, whatever 
public statements they might make as to the 
insignificance of Gen. Sherman’s conquest, 
knew that it was a vital blow aimed at the 
heart of the Confederacy, and that this was 
the belief of the Southern people. Something 
must be done, and that speedily, to arrest the 
progress of the Federal army, or Georgia, and 
perhaps the Gulf States, would be irretrievably 
lost. In this emergency Jefferson Davis start- 
ed on a tour of inspection through the South, 
and at Macon, on Sept. 23d, delivered a public 
address on the crisis, so marked by indiscreet 
admissions that many of the Confederate pa- 
pers at first refused to believe that it was 
genuine. He alluded with undisguised vexation 
to the depletion in Gen. Hood’s ranks caused 
by absenteeism, and promised, if the deserters 
would return to duty, that Gen. Sherman 
should meet “the fate that befell the army of 
the French Empire in its retreat from Moscow. 
Our cavalry,” he said, “and our people, will 
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harass and destroy his army as did the Cos 
sacks that of Napoleon; and the Yankee gen- 
eral, like him, will escape with only a body- 
guard.” These remarks foreshadowed a new 
policy, borrowed from that which Gen. Sher- 
man himself had so successfully employed «in 
the capture of Atlanta, and which, considering 
the long catalogue of rebel reverses in Georgia, 
had the merit of boldness, if not of farsighted- 
ness. The whole army of Gen. Hood, it was 
decided, should rapidly move in a compact 
body to the rear of Atlanta, and, after break- 
ing up the railroad between the Chattahoochee 
and Chattanooga, push on to Bridgeport and 
destroy the great railroad bridge spanning the 
Tennessee River at that place. Should this be 
accomplished, Atlanta would be isolated from 
Chattanooga, and the latter in turn isolated 
from Nashville, and Gen. Sherman, cut off from 
his primary and secondary bases, would find 
Atlanta but a barren conquest, to be relin- 
quished almost as soon as gained, and would be 
obliged to return to Tennessee. Atlanta would 
then fall from lack of provisions, or in conse- 
quence of the successful attacks of the Georgia 
militia. 

In connection with this movement, Gen. 
Forrest, confessedly their ablest cavalry officer, 
was already operating in Southern Tennessee, 
where the Federal force was barely adequate to 
prevent him from interrupting communications 
between Nashville and Chattanooga. Not the 
least favorable result anticipated from this 
movement was the restoration of the morale 
of their army, which, dispirited by constant 
retreats and reverses, its leaders naturaily sup- 
posed would be encouraged to greater efforts by 
an aggressive campaign. On the other hand, 
the effect of abandoning their conquests, to 
meet a defeated army operating in their rear, 
would be likely to perplex and disconcert the 
Federals. Such was the ingenious plan devised 
by the authorities, and, to a less able general 
than Sherman, its vigorous execution might 
have been productive of enormous disaster, in- 
cluding, of course, the abandonment of the 
conquests gained during a long and arduous 
campaign. The sequel will show that he was 
fully master of the situation, and that the 
boasts of the rebel papers, that “‘the great 
flanker was outflanked,” were destined to 
prove illusive. 

A week sufficed to complete Gen. Hood’s 
arrangements, and by the 2d of October his 
army was across the Chattahoochee and on 
the march to Dallas, where the different corps 
were directed to concentrate. At this point 
he was enabled to threaten Rome and King- 
ston, as well as the fortified places on the rail- 
road to Chattanooga ; and there remained open, 
in case of defeat, a line of retreat south- 
west into Alabama. From Dallas he advanced 
east toward the railroad, and, on the 4th, cap- 
tured the insignificant stations of Big Shanty 
and Ackworth, effecting a thorough destruc- 
tion of the road between the tio places. He 
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also sent a division under Gen. French to cap- 
ture the Federal post at Allatoona Pass, where 
he had ascertained that a million and a half of 
rations for the Federal army were stored, on 
which he probably depended to replenish his 
commissariat. The natural strength of the po- 
sition was such that ten thousand men could 
easily hold it against ten times their number, 
so long as their supplies held out, besides cut- 
ting off railroad communications between Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta. This of itself might 
have compelled the evacuation of the latter 
city, and was a sufficient inducement to make 
the attack. 

Gen. Sherman, however, aware that his seat 
in Atlanta was insecure while this long line of 
communications lay so exposed to interruption, 
had anticipated and partially provided against 
such a movement as this; and immediately 
upon hearing that Gen. Hood had crossed the 
Chattahoochee, he despatched Gen. Corse with 
reénforcements to Rome, which he supposed 
the enemy were aiming at. During the pre- 
vious week he had sent Gen. Thomas with 
troops to Nashville to look after Forrest. His 
bridges having meanwhile been carried away 
by afreshet which filled the Chattahoochee, he 
was unable to move his main body until the 
4th, when three pontoons were laid down, over 
which the armies of the Cumberland, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Ohio crossed, and took up their 
march in the direction of Marietta, with fifteen 
days’ rations. The 20th corps, Gen. Slocum, 
was left to garrison Atlanta. Learning that the 
enemy had captured Big Shanty and Ackworth, 
and were threatening Allatoona, and alive to the 
imperative necessity of holding the latter place, 
Gen. Sherman at once communicated by signals 
instruction to Gen. Corse at Rome to reénforce 
the small garrison and hold the defences until 
the main body of the Federal army could come 
to his assistance. Upon receiving the message 
Gen. Corse placed nine hundred men on the 
ears, and reached Allatoona before the attack 
of French. With this addition the garrison 
numbered 1,700 men, with six guns. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, Gen. French, 
with 7,000 troops, approached Allatoona, and 
summoned the Federal commander, “in order 
to save the unnecessary effusion of blood,” to 
make an immediate surrender; to which the 
latter replied: ‘‘I shall not surrender, and you 
can commence the unnecessary effusion of 
blood whenever you please.” The battle opened 
at 8 A. M., and was waged hotly until 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Driven from fort to fort, 
until they reached their last defence, the gar- 
rison fought with an obstinacy and desperation 
worthy of the great stake for which they con- 
tended. Their general was wounded early in 
the action, but relaxed in no degree his efforts 
to repel the enemy. On one occasion the op- 
posing forces mingled in a bayonet charge. 
During the heat of the contest Gen. Sherman 
reached the summit of Kenesaw Mountain, 
whence he repeatedly signalled, to Gen. Corse 
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to hold out to the last. The announcement of 
approaching succor animated the garrison to 
renewed exertions, and they threw back the as- 
saulting columns of the enemy again and agai 
finally compelling them to retire, beaten a 
disheartened, in the direction of Dallas. The 
retreat was hastened by the rapid approach of 
Stanley’s (4th) corps from the direction of Pine 
Mountain. The enemy left 700 to 800 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners in the hands of the 
Federals, and their total loss must haye exceed- 
ed 1,000. The garrison lost 600 men. The 
town of Allatoona was reduced to a mere wreck 
by the severe fire of the enemy, and all the 
Federal artillery and cavalry horses were killed; 
but the valuable stores were saved, and the fort 
and pass held. The only important injury done 
by the rebels, was the destruction of six or seven 
miles of railroad between Big Shanty and Alla- 
toona, which Gen. Sherman immediately com- 
menced to repair. 

For several days subsequent to the fight at 


Allatoona, Gen, Sherman remained in the latter 


pets watching the movements of Hood, who, 
e suspected, would march for Rome, and 
thence toward Bridgeport, or else to Kingston. 

The 23d corps, commandéd by Gen. Cox 
(Gen. Schofield, its commander, having pre- 
viously been ordered to look after the defences 
of Chattanooga), was at once sent toward the 
former place, and, by the 10th, the whole army 
was on the march thither. Gen. Hood, how- 
ever, crossing the Etowah and avoiding 
moved directly north, and on the 12th Stuart’s 
corps of his army appeared in front of Resaca, 
the defences of which were held by Col. Weaver 
with 600 men and three pieces of artillery. Tho 
garrison immediately took to the rifle-pits sur- 
rounding the works, and kept the enemy’s 
skirmishers at bay, and in the midst of a brisk 
contest a flag of truce approached, with the 
following message : 

Heapquarters Army TENNESS i 
Iy THE Frevp, Oct. 12th, 1864, 
To the Officer Commanding the United States forces 
at Resaca, Ga.: 

Sir: I demand the immediate and unconditional 
surrender of the post and garrison under your com- 
mand; and ahauka. this be acceded to, all white officers 
and soldiers will be paroled in afew days. If the 
place is taken by assault, no prisoners will be taken. 

Most respettfully, your obedient servant, 

J. B. HOOD, General. 


To which Col. Weaver replied: 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND BrIGADE, 
Turrp Division, Firreenta Army Corps. ; 
To Gen. J. B. Hood: 

Your communication of this date just received. 
In reply, Ihave to state that I am somewhat sur- 
prised at the concluding paragraph, to the effect that 
‘if the place is carried by assault, no prisoners will 
be taken.” In my opinion, I can hold this post. If 
you want it, come and take it. 

Tam, General, very respectfully, your most obedient 
servant, CLARK'R. WEAVER, Comd’g Officer, 

W. W. McCammon, A. A. A. G. 


During the whole day continuous masses of 
rebel troops were passing the forts, but no 
serious attack was made upon the garrison, the 
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enemy being more intent upon destroying the 
railroad toward Dalton than wasting their time 
or strength upon the reduction of a post, the 
ion of which they wisely considered 
would be of no particular advantage to them. 
During the night they captured, after a gallant 
resistance, a block house at Tilton, garrisoned 
by part of the 17th Iowa regiment. Through- 
ont the 12th and the 13th the work of destruc- 
tion continued, the enemy gradually passing to 
the north, out of sight of Resaca, and on the 
evening of the latter day the advance of Gen. 
Sherman’s army arrived from Rome, followed 
on the 14th by the main body, which encamped 
around Resaca for the night. ‘ 
Meanwhile the rebel army, pursuing its de- 
vastating march north, reached Dalton on the 
14th, and, in consequence of the negligence of 
the Federal scouts, surrounded the fort, garri- 
soned by the 44th colored regiment, Col. John- 
ston, before adequate preparations for defence 
could be made. A demand for surrender simi- 
lar to that sent to Col. Weaver was at once 
made, which was refused. But Col. Johnston, 
discovering that the beleaguering force com- 
prised the whole of Hood’s army, and that Buz- 
zard Roost and other important points com- 
manding his work had been occupied, subse- 
quently surrendered his whole command. The 
14th and 15th were employed by the enemy in 
continuing the destruction of the railroad as 
far as Tunnel Hill, which, whether through 
want of time or scarcity of gunpowder, they 
neglected to mine. They found no rolling 
stock of consequence on the road, and beyond 
the destruction of afew box-cars did little 
damage to this species of property. The ap- 
proach of the Federal columns now warned 
Gen. Hood to move off to the west, and the 
16th found him in full retreat for Lafayette, 
followed by Gen. Sherman, who, instead of 
marching along the railroad to Dalton, pushed 
for Snake Creek Gap, through which, in spite 
of obstructions accumulated there by Hood, he 
rapidly passed. At Ship’s Gap he captured 
part of the 24th North Carolina regiment, 
stationed to delay his march. From Lafayette 
the enemy retreated in a southwesterly direc- 
tion into Alabama through a broken and moun- 
tainous country, but scantily supplied with food 
for man or beast; and passing through Sum- 
merville, Gaylesville, and Blue Pond, halted at 
Gadsdens, on the Coosa River, 75 miles from 
Lafayette. Here he paused for several days, 
receiving a few reénforcements brought up by 
Gen. Beauregard, who had on the 17th assumed 
command of the Confederate military division 
of the West in the following address: 
Heapquarrers Mrurary Division or THE West, 
October 17th, 1864 \ 
To —— command at this critical juncture of 
the Military Division of the West, I appeal tomy 
countrymen of all classes and sections foe their gen- 
erous support and confidence. In assigning me to 
this responsible position, the President of the Con- 
Sederate States has extended to me the assurance of 
his earnest support. The Executives of your States 
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meet me with similar expressions of their devotion 
to ourcause. The noble army in the field, composed 
of brave men and gallant officers, are strangers to 
me, and I know that they will do all that patriots can 
achieve. The history of the past, written in the 
blood of their comrades, but foreshadows the glori- 
ous future which lies before them. Inspired by these 
bright promises of success, I make this appeal to the 
men and women of my country to lend me the aid of 
their earnest and cordial codperation. Unable to 
join in the bloody conflicts of the field, they can do 
much to strengthen our cause, fill up our ranks, en- 
co our soldiers, inspire confidence, dispel gloom, 
and thus hasten on the day of our final success and 
deliverance. 

The army of Sherman still defiantly holds Atlanta, 
He can and must be driven fromit. It is only for 
the good people of Georgia and the surrounding 
States to speak the word, andthe work is done. We 
have abundant provisions, There are men enough 
in the country liable to and able for service to accom- 
plish this result. To all such I earnestly appeal to 
report promptly to their respective commands; and 
let those who cannot go see to it that none remain 
who are able to strike a blow in this critical and de- 
cisive hour. To those soldiers, if any, who are ab- 
sent from their commands without leave, I appeal in 
the name of their brave comrades, with whom they 
have in the past so often shared the privations of the 
camp and the dangers of the battle-field, to return at 
once to their duty. To all such as shall report to 
their respective commands, in response to this appeal, 
within the next thirty days, an amnesty is hereby 
granted. My appeal is to every one, of all classes 
and conditions, to come forward freely, cheerfully, 
and with good heart to the work that lies before us. 

My countrymen, respond to this call as you 
have done in days that have passed, and, with 
the blessing of a kind and overruling Providence, 
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the enemy shall be driven from your soil. The. 


security of your wives and daughters from the 
insults and outrages of a brutal foe shall be 
established soon, and be followed by a permanent 
and honorable peace. The claims of home and 
country, wife and children, uniting with the demands 
of honor and patriotism, summon us to the field. 
We cannot, dare not, will not fail torespond. Full 
of hope and confidence, I come to join in your strug- 
gles, sharing your psx and with your brave 
and true men to strike the blow that shall bring suc- 
cess to our arms, triumph to our cause, and peace to 
our country. G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 
Gen. Hood still retained his special com- 
mand, subject to the supervision or direction 
of Gen. Beauregard, and his army, after re- 
maining a few days in Gadsden, moved, about 
the Ist of November, for Warrington, on the 
Tennessee River, 30 miles distant. Gen. Sher- 
man meanwhile remained at Gaylesyille, which 
place his main body reached about the 2ist, 
watching the enemy’s movements. During the 
retreat of Gen. Hood into Northern Alabama, 
he had frequent opportunities to join battle 
with his pursuers, which he uniformly declined. 
The injuries to the railroad were confined to 
two sections, and covered about 28 miles of 
track: viz., 7 miles between Big Shanty and 
Allatoona, and 21 miles between Resaca and 
Tunnel Hill. So rapidly were the repairs 
effected, that, by the 20th, the road was in 
running order from Resaca to Atlanta; and on 
the 28th, while Gen. Hood was still lying at 
Gadsden, trains again left Chattanooga for At- 
lanta. Whatever, therefore, might be the final 
result of Hood’s flanking movement, it had 
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entirely failed to interrupt the Federal com- 
munications to a degree that would compel 
the evacuation of Atlanta. Without perma- 
nently disabling the railroad, he had been 
driven with loss across the mountains south of 
Chattanooga into Alabama; had cut himself 
entirely adrift from that admirable railroad 
system which had so long kept his army sup- 
plied, and had left Georgia and the whole 
Southeast open to the invaders. He perhaps 
felt himself compensated for these disasters by 
the opportunity, now temptingly presented to 
him, to éarry the war into Middle Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and plunder the richly-stored 
cities and farms of those States, forgetting that 
a general who had shown such fertile resources 
during a long and trying campaign, was still 
opposed to him, with more than double his own 
force. 

it was undoubtedly a part of Gen. Sherman’s 
pian to remain at Atlanta no longer than would 
suffice to accumulate stores and thoroughly 
strengthen the defences; after which he would 
continue his march southward. This, with a 
determined and unbroken enemy in his front, 
was likely, to judge from previous experience, 
to prove a tedious and dangerous operation. 
To relieve himself of the presence of that 
enemy was the problem to be solved. When, 
therefore, Gen. Hood crossed the Chattahoo- 
chee on his flanking march upon the Federal 
communications, it was with mingled feelings 
of hope and apprehension that he was watched 
by his vigilant adversary ; hope, that he would 
finally place himself in the position where he 
was actually found on the 1st of November; 
and apprehension, lest he should again retire to 
his camp near Jonesboro. It will be remem- 
bered how apparently slow was the pursuit of 
the rebel army by Gen. Sherman after the for- 
mer had crossed the Chattahoochee, and how 
readily it seemed to escape into Alabama, and 
thence march toward the Tennessee. To those 
who had witnessed the brilliant campaign to 
Atlanta, the Federal general’s lack of energy 
and tardiness of movement seemed unaccount- 
able. In the light of subsequent events it 
would now appear that Gen. Sherman, making 
only a show of following his adversary, delib- 
erately lured him into Northern Alabama, for 
the purpose of pursuing an uninterrupted 
march with his own army through the heart 
of Georgia. The ill-advised plan of Gen. Hood 
had given him the very opportunity which he 
desired, and he prepared at once to avail him- 
self of it. 

Anticipating that his army was unnecessarily 
large for his purpose, he detached from it the 
4th and 23d corps, which were ordered to Ten- 
nessee, via Chattanooga and Bridgeport, to re- 
enforce Gen.Thomas. Thisleft him four corps— 
the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th—whfch had ac- 
companied him from Atlanta, ,and the 20th left 
to garrison that place. Two armies were thus 
formed, of which the former, in conjunction 
with such forces.as Gen. Thomas had in Ten- 
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nessee, was fully able to cope with Gen. Hood; 
while the latter, as events proved, was more 
than sufficient for the Georgia expedition. For 
several days Gen. Sherman retained his main 
force at Gaylesyille, throwing out strong re- 
connoissances in the direction of the enemy, as 
if bent upon watching and thwarting his move- 
ment toward the Tennessee. But no sooner 
had he ascertained that Gen. Hood had started, 
than he moved his whole army eastward to 
Rome, with the exception of the two corps sent 
to Gen. Thomas, and commenced in earnest the 
preparations for his new campaign. Being no 
longer under the necessity of coping with an 
active enemy in his front, he had no further 
eccasion to keep up a long line of railroad com- 
munication with a fortified base in his rear. . 
The original plan, therefore, of provisioning At- 
lanta and using it as a secondary base, which 
would have required large details of troops, 
was willingly abandoned, and, in consequence, 
the place itself, and the greater part of the rail- 
road connecting it with Chattanooga, became 
practically useless. To garrison and guard 
either, would be a simple waste of resources ; 
and as it would be an act of needless generosity 
to leave them for the enemy to use, their de- 
struction became a necessity. The army, once 
fairly started from Atlanta on its march 
through Georgia, was to cut loose from all 
bases and mainly subsist upon the country. 
This plan, so daring in its conception as to re- 
call the achievements of the greatest generals 
of antiquity, appears to have been matured and 
carefully elaborated by Gen. Sherman long pre- 
vious to its execution, and, upon being laid be- 
fore the authorities at Washington, received 
their cordial approval. 

During the first ten days of November every 
locomotive and car on the Chattanooga and 
Atlanta Railroad was employed in conveying 
North the inmates of the hospitals, and such 
supplies of all kinds as there was time to re- 
move. The vast supplies of provisions, forage, 
stores, and machinery which had accumulated 
at Atlanta, Rome, and other points, the surplus 
artillery, baggage, and other useless wagons— 
every thing, in fact, likely to impede the move- 
ments of the army, was gathered up and sent 
safely to Chattanooga. In return, the trains 
brought down to Gen. Sherman recruits, con- 
valescents, furlonghed men, and ordnance sup- 
plies. On the night of November 11th, the 
last train left Atlanta for the North, and the 
army, supplied with every man and horse and 
gun which it needed, and having 30 days’ ra- 
tions in his wagons, was prepared to move 
t/:ward the coast. 

The five corps mentioned above as consti- 
tuting the army which Gen. Sherman reserved 
for his expedition, were concentrated into four, 
by assigning one of the two divisions of the 
16th corps (the remaining divisions were in 
Tennessee) to the 15th corps, and the other to 
the 17th. The expeditionary army then com- 
prised the 14th corps, Gen. Jeff. O. Davis; the 
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25th, Gen. Osterhaus commanding in the ab- 
sence of Gen. Logan; the 17th, Gen. Blair; 
and the 20th, Gen. Slocum; beside four bri- 


“eel artillery, one for each corps, two horse 


ies, and two divisions of cayalry. Gen. 
Barry, chief of artillery, in fitting out this im- 


- portant arm, withdrew every doubtful or sus- 


picious horse, and supplied enough serviceable 
animals to give each artillery carriage eight 


_ horses, and each battery a reserve of twelve 


horses. The cavalry were equipped with equal 
care. The total force numbered between 


50,000 and 60,000 picked men, constituting 
one of the most effective armies ever organ- 


ized. The following order of Gen. Sherman 
gives the plan of march and other details of 
the campaign : 
HeapgvartTers Mit Drv. or THe MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE Frecp, Krveston, GA. , Wednesday, Noy. 9th. 
For the ae ot ill thi 
. For the purpose of military operations, this 

army is divided into two wings, vin : The right wing, 
abe 0. 0. Howard commanding, the 15th and 
17th corps. The left wing, Maj.-Gen. H. W. Slo- 
cum commanding, ihe 14th and 20th corps. 

2. The habitual order of march will be, whenever 
practicable, by four roads, as nearly parallel as pos- 
sible, and converging at points hereafter to be indi- 
The cavalry, Brig.-Gen. Kilpatrick 


Commander-in-Chief. 
3. There will be no general trains of supplies, bu 
each corps will have its ammunition and provision 
train, distributed habitually as follows: Behind each 
regiment should follow one wagon and one ambu- 
lance; behind each brigade should follow a due pro- 
portion of ammunition wagons, provision wagons, 
and ambulances. In case of danger, each army corps 
should change this order of march by haying his ad- 
vance and rear brigade unincumbered by wheels. 
The separate columns will start habitually at 7 a. »., 
and make about fifteen miles per day, unless other- 

wise oat in visi liberally : 

4. The army will forage liberally on the country 
during the march, To this end, each brigade com- 
mander will organize a good and sufficient foraging 
party, under the command of one or more discreet 
officers, who will gather, near the route travelled, 
corn or forage of any kind, meat of any kind, vege- 
tables, corn meal, or whatever is needed by the com- 
mand; aiming at all times to keep in the wagon 
trains at least ten days’ provisions for the command 
and three days’ forage. Soldiers must not enter the 
dwellings of the inhabitants or commit any trespass; 
during the halt, or a camp, they may be permitted to 


cued vp potatoes, and other vegetables, and 


ivein stock in front of their camps. To regular 

foraging parties must be entrusted the gathering of 
perenone and forage at any distance from the road 
velled. 

5. To army corps commanders is entrusted the 
st to destroy mills, houses, cotton gins, etc., and 
‘or them this general principle is laid down: In dis- 
tricts and neighborhoods where the army is un- 
molested, no destruction of such property should be 

rmitted; butshould guerrillas or bushwackers mo- 
est our march, or should the inhabitants burn 
bridges, obstruct roads, or otherwise manifest local 
hostility, then army corps commanders should order 
and enforce a devastation more or less relentless ac- 
cording to the measure of such hostility. 

6. As for horses, mules, wagons, etc., belonging to 
the inhabitants, the cavalry and artillery may ap- 
sed aoanig freely and without limit; discriminating, 

owever, between the rich, who are usually hostile, 
snd the poor or industrious, usually neutral or 


friendly. Foraging parties may also take mules or 
horses, to replace the jaded animals of their trains, 
or to serve as pack-mules for the regiments or bri- 
gades. Inall foraging, of whatever kind, the parties 
engaged will refrain from abusive or threatenin 
language, and may, when the officer in comman 
thinks proper, give written certificates of the facts, 
but no receipts; and they will endeavor to leave 
with each family a reasonable portion for their 
maintenance. 

7. Negroes who are able-bodied and can be of 
service to the several columns, may be taken along; 
but each army commander will bear in mind that the 

uestion of supplies is a very important one, and 
that his first duty is to see to those who bear arms. 

8. The organization at once of a Foe pioneer bat- 
talion for each corps, composed, if possible, of ne- 

es, should be attended to. This battalion should 
follow the advance guard, should repair roads and 
double them if possible, so that the columns will not 


be delayed after reaching bad places. Also, army 
commanders should study the habit of giving the 
artillery and wagons the road, and marching their 


troops on one side; and also instruct their troops 
to assist wagons at steep hills or bad crossings of 
streams. 

9. Capt. O. M. Poe, Chief Engineer, will assign to 
each wing of the army a pontoon train, fully equipped 
and organized, and the commanders thereof till see 


’ to its being = ag rotected at all times. 
By 


order of Maj.-Gen. W. T. SHERMAN, 
L. M. Dayton, Aide-de-Camp. 


The following order issued by Gen. Slocum 
to the troops under his immediate command 
gives additional directions for the conduct of 
the march: 

HEADQUARTERS TWENTIETH CoRPs, } 
ATLaAnTA, GA. Nov. 7th, 1864. 

[Circular.] When the troops leave camp on the 
march about to commence, they will carry in haver- 
sack two days’ rations salt meat, two days’ hard 
bread, ten days’ coffee and salt, and five days’ sugar. 
Each infantry soldier will carry sixty rounds of am- 
munition on his person. Every effort should be made 
by officers and men to save rations and ammunition; 
not a round of ammunition should be lost or unneces- 
sarily expended. It is expected that the command 
will - supplied with subsistence and forage mainly 
from the country. All foraging will be done by 
parties detailed for the purpose by brigade com- 
manders, under such rules as may be prescribed by 
brigade and division commanders. Pillaging, ma- 
rauding, and every act of cruelty or abuse of citi- 
zens will be severely punished. Each brigade com- 
mander will have a strong rear guard on every 
march, and will order the arrest of all stragglers. 
The danger of straggling on this march should be 
impressed upon the mind of every officer and man 
of the command. Not only the reputation of the 
corps, but the personal safety of every man, will be 
dependent, in a great measure, upon the rigid en- 
forcement of discipline and the care taken of the 
rations and ammunition. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. SLOCUM. 

H. W. Perxins, Asst. Adj.-Gen. 


A glance at the map will show that two 
parallel lines of railway, having a general 
southeasterly direction, connect Atlanta with 
the Atlantic seaboard, one terminating at 
Charleston, 308 miles distant, and the other at 
Savannah, 293 miles distant. The former line 


* is composed of the Georgia Railroad, 171 miles 


in length, connecting Atlanta with Augusta, 
and of the South Carolina Railroad, extending 
from Augusta to Charleston, 137 miles; and 
the latter, of the Western and Macon road, 
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108 miles in length, connecting Atlanta with 
Macon; and of the Central Georgia road, 190 
miles long, connecting Macon with Savannah. 
From Augusta there also runs a cross-road, 
due south, to Millen, on the Georgia Central 
road, 53 miles in length, which affords a second 
route from Atlanta to Savannah, ten miles 
ionger than that through Macon. The average 
width of the belt of country embraced be- 
tween the two main lines as far eastward as 
Augusta and Millen is about 40 miles; east- 
ward of those points the country gradually 
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The Georgia road, from Augusta to Atlanta, 
since the capture of the latter place, had lost 
much of its importance ; but all the others, in- 
cluding that between Augusta and Millen, were 
essential links in the great chain of communica- 
tions between the northern and southern por- 
tions of the Confederacy ; and their destruction, 
which was one of the objects of the expedition, 
would sever the Gulf States as completely from 
Virginia and the Carolinas, as the trans-Mis- 
sissippi States were cut off from the rest of the 
Confederacy after the fall of Vicksburg and 
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railroad system was probably the richest and at Atlanta. The latter, after the appointment 


most populous of Georgia, containing the 
capital, Milledgeville, and many other im- 
portant towns; and all accounts concurred in 
describing it as abundantly supplied with horses, 
cattle, and subsistence for an invading army. 
Here also had been conveyed for greater safety 
large numbers of slaves from the exposed parts 
of the rebel States. Not less important than 
these facts was the additional one, that, with 
the exception of afew brigades of cavalry under 
Gen. Wheeler, and such troops as could be 
gathered from Wilmington, Charleston, or 
Savannah, there was nothing but the Georgia 
militia to oppose the progress of Gen. Sherman. 
Under every circumstance, therefore, the two 
lines above described seemed likely to offer the 
most feasible route to the coast. The ultimate 
objective point of the expedition, whether 
Charieston or Savannah, it was left to circum- 
stances to determine. 

On the 11th of November the army was dis- 
tributed as follows: the 14th corps, with which 
was Gen. Sherman, at Kingston; the 15th and 
17th corps on the Powder Spring road, a little 
west of the Chattahoochee; and the 20th corps 


of Gen. Slocum as commander of the left wing 
of the army, was commanded by Gen. Williams, 
On the morning of the 12th the 14th corps 
moved out of Kingston, leaving a brigade to 
cover the last shipment north of supplies and 
rolling stock. This was completed in the after- 
noon ; a parting message, “ All is well,” was 
sent to Chattanooga by the telegraph wires, 
which were then cut, and by nightfall not a 
soldier of the expeditionary army remained 
north of Kingston. Following the line of the 
railroad, the 14th corps thoroughly destroyed 
every mile of track between Kingston and the 
Chattahoochee, and every building that could 
be of any possible use to the enemy. Some 
instances of wanton destruction by negroes and 
stragglers occurred, including churches and un- 
occupied buildings in Kingston, Ackworth, 
Marietta, and elsewhere; but, in general, pri- 


_ vate property was respected wherever the main 


body of the corps marched. On the evening 
of the 10th, Gen. Corse’s division of the 15th 
corps had burned the public buildings and 
machine shops of Rome. On the 14th the 
corps reached the Chattahoochee, and on the 
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afternoon of the 15th marched into Atlanta. 
On the latter day, the 15th and 17th corps 
went into camp two miles south of the city, and 
the 20th corps marched out to a position some- 
what further east. a a th, —— ree] 
corps alone garrison tlanta, a brigade o 

rete! cavalry which had been watching their 
opportunity, made a dash at the defences, but 
were easily driven off. They nevertheless con- 
tinued their demonstration—which they called 
the “Siege of Atlanta”—for several days, until 


constrained by the approach of the main Federal 


army to retire. The several corps having been 
newly supplied with clothing and such equip- 
ments as were necessary from the depots in 
Atlanta, and every thing valuable to the Govern- 
ment removed, the torch was, on the evening of 
the 15th, applied to the store houses, machine 
shops and depot buildings, the most substantial 
of which had previously been mined. For many 
hours the heavens were lighted up by the 
flames of this vast conflagration, which was 
rendered more awful by the roar of exploding 
shells and ines, and, by dawn ofthe 16th, 
all that was valuable of the city which, next 
to Richmond, had furnished more material for 
ting the rebellion than any other in the 
otk lny in ashes. As far as was possible, 
private property was spared, and the city ren- 
dered of no immediate use to the enemy. 
The army being now concentrated and ready 
to march, Gen. Sherman caused the following 
order to be promulgated : 


Heapquarters Mrirrary Division OF THE Mis- 
SISSIPPI, IN THE FIeLp, Krneston, G., Noy. Sth, 1864. 
Special Field Orders No. 119. 

The General Commanding deems it proper at this 
time to inform the officers and men of the 14th, 15th, 
17th, and 20th corps, that he has organized them into 
an army for a special purpose, well known to the 
War De ent and to Gen. Grant. It is sufficient 
for you to know that it involves a departure from our 
present base, and a long and difficult march toa new 
one. All the chances of war have been considered 
and peoveed for, as far as human itycan. All 
he asks of you is, to maintain that discipline, patience, 
and courage which have characterized you in the 
past, and hopes through you to strike a Row at our 
enemy that will have a material effect in producing 
what we all so much desire—his complete overthrow. 
Of all things, the most important is that the men 
during marches and in camp, keep their places, and 
not scatter abroad as iers and fo rs, to be 
picked up by a hostile people in detail. It is also of 
the utmost importance that our wagons should not 
be loaded with any thing but provisions and ammu- 
nition. All surplus servants, non-combatants, and 
refugees, should now go to the rear, and none should 
be enco to encumber us on the march. At 
some future time we will be enabled to provide for 
the r whites and blacks who seek to escape the 
bondage they are now suffering under. 

With these few simple cautions in your minds, he 
hopes to lead you to achievements equal in im::or- 
tance to those of the past. 

By order of Gen. W. T. SHERMAN. 

L. M. Dayton, Aide-de-Camp. 


On Nov. 16th the whole army marched east- 
ward in four columns, the two under Slocum, 
with which was Gen. Sherman, following the 
railroad toward Augusta, while the right wing, 
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under Howard, nioved along the Macon and 
Augusta road Each wing had cavalry moving 
on its flanks. Whether the immediate objective 
was to be Augusta or Macon, or both, it was 
no part of the Federal general’s plan to divulge. 
To perplex the enemy and divide his forces by 
pretended demonstrations on places widely sep- 
arated, he judged would be most likely to en- 
sure him a speedy and uninterrupted march to 
the coast. 

Gen. Howard’s command, of which the 15th 
corps formed the right wing, followed the 
the railroad as far south as Jonesboro, where 
the mounted troops of Iverson essayed to 
make a stand, but were quickly dispersed by 
Kilpatrick. Thence the column moved east 
through McDonough and Jackson to the Oc- 
mulgee, which it crossed at Planter’s Factory, 
and passing south, through Monticello and 
Hillsboro, and between Milledgeville and Clin- 
ton, on the 22d struck the Georgia Central 
Railroad, with its left wing at Gordon, twenty 
tniles east of Macon; the right wing being ex- 
tended westward toward Griswoldyille. In 
conjunction with the operations of this column 
the greater part of the Federal cavalry, under 
the immediate command of Gen. Kilpatrick, 
made a detour on the extreme right, through 
Griffin and Forsyth, toward Macon, within 
five miles of which place he was ordered to 
demonstrate. The rebels at first believed this 
to be another raid on a large scale; but learn- 
ing of the approach of Gen. Howard’s column 
they made haste to concentrate at Macon all 
their available troops, consisting of some eay- 
alry under Wheeler, a small body of regulars, 
and several brigades of militia. They still re- 
mained in ignorance of Gen. Slocum’s movement 
in the direction of Augusta, but believed Ma- 
con to be the main objective point of Gen. Sher- 
man. On the 20th about eight hundred Fede- 
ral cavalry, with four cannon, made a feigned 
attack on East Macon, two miles east of the 
city, which though resulting in little loss on 
either side, very effectually accomplished its 
purpose of deceiving the enemy. At one 
period of the fight a rebel battery was cap- 
tured in a daring charge by the Federal troops, 
who, however, having no means of carrying 
off the guns, were obliged to relinquish them 
to the enemy. The Federal cavalry finally 
retired ‘in the direction of Griswoldville after 
destroying several miles of railroad east of 
Walnut Creek. 

Upon striking the Geergia Central Railroad, 
on the 22d, the 15th and 17th corps immedi- 
ately began to destroy the track and the road 
bed between Gordon and Griswoldville in that 
thorough manner in which previous experience 
had rendered the troops adepts. It was while 
this work was going on that the most serious 
battle of the campaign up to this date took 
place. A brigade of infantry, with a section 
of artillery and some cavalry, under Gen. Wal- 
cot, forming the extreme right wing of the 
15th -corps, had been thrown forward to 
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The above Maps represent a belt of country about 80 miles in width and 260 in length, 
which may be said to have been covered by the operations of the expeditionary army. 
The lines of march pursued by the four main columns did not, perhaps, extend to the ex- 
treme limits of this region; but there is little of it east of the Atlanta and Macon Rail- 
road and west of the Savannah River which was not visited by the cavalry or feraging 
parties. By reference to the text the movements of the several columns, down to the invest 
ment of Savannah, can be readily traced. ‘ 
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Griswoldyille, to continue the demonstration 
against Macon so successfully commenced by 
Gen. Kilpatrick two days previous. After 
burning the principal buildings in the town, 
the troops took position in a wood, protected 
in front by an open morass, and threw up a 
rail barricade. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
a rebel force about five thousand strong was per- 
ceived approaching from the direction of Macon. 
The Federal cavalry fell slowly back on either 
flank of the infantry, protecting them from 
attack in flank and rear, and leaving the enemy 
no alternative but to make a direct front at- 
tack. The latter, comprising several brigades 
of militia under Gen. Phillips, with a part of 
Hardee’s old command brought up from Sa- 
yannah, advanced with considerable confidence; 
and with that ignorance of danger common to 
raw troops, attempted to carry by storm the 
Federal position. Six desperate assaults were 
made, which Gen. Walcott’s troops from behind 
their breastworks repelled with ease and with 
trifling loss, while the enemy, exposed to a 
withering fire and part of the time floundering 
in the morass, paid dearly for their temerity 
and inexperience. They finally retired toward 
Macon, leaving three hundred dead upon the 
field, and having met with a total loss esti- 
mated at two thousand five hundred, including 
Gen. Anderson severely wounded. Their own 
estimate placed their loss at six hundred and 
fourteen, which, from all the facts attainable, is 
manifestly an under estimate. Macon could 
easily have been taken by Gen. Howard after this 
encounter, but the Federal commander-in-chief, 
from prudential motives, did not deem it ad- 
visable to make the attempt. His base being, 
in technical language, “‘in the air,” the capture 
of a place of so little intrinsic importance, now 
that its railroad connections were severed, was 
not essential to the plan of the campaign. 
Meanwhile the left wing of the expedition- 
ary army pursued its march along the Augusta 
and Macon Railroad in two parallel columns, 
of which the left or outer one was the 20th 
corps. The 14th corps was accompanied by 
Gen. Sherman in person. The latter, having 
destroyed the railroad effectually as far as 
Covington, turned thence, on the 19th, south- 
east toward Milledgeville, while the 20th corps, 
which had previously marched somewhat north 
of the railroad, continued the work of de- 
truction as far as Madison, sixty-nine miles 
east of Atlanta and one hundred and two west 
of Augusta. This was intended to be a dem- 
onstration against the latter city, and the 
more completely to deceive the enemy the 
Federal cavalry moving on this wing was sent 
as far east as Union Point, seventy-five miles 
from Augusta. From Madison the 20th corps 
marched nearly due south through Eatonton to 
Milledgeville, where its advance arrived on the 
2Qist, followed on the next day by the 14th 
corps, which passed through Shady Dale and 
Eatonton. Neither corps encountered any op- 
position worth mentioning during the march, 
you. 1v.—10 <A 
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At the time the expedition started from At- 
lanta the Georgia Legislature was in session at. 
Milledgeville. The announcement of the ap- 
proach of Kilpatrick’s cavalry gave them at 
first no alarm, Macon being supposed to be 
the place aimed at, and the movement itself a 
raid. But when on the 18th it was ascertained 
that Gen. Howard’s wing was moving through 
McDonough in a southeasterly direction, and 
that Gen. Slocum was evidently approaching 
from the north, an almost ludicrous panic and 
consternation seized upon the whole body of 
legislators, who, with Goy. Brown, fled in un- 
seemly haste to Augusta with such valuables 
as could be packed within a few hours. On 
the morning of the 20th, two days after the 
departure of the legislature, a small party of 
Federal scouts dashed into the town, which 
was at once surrendered to them by the Mayor. 

For several days previous to the evacuation 
of Atlanta, rumors of the probability of such 
an event were prevalent both in the loyal and 
disloyal States. By the latter the movement 
was supposed to have been forced upon Gen. 
Sherman by the aggressive campaign of Hood in 
Tennessee, and to promise substantial advan- 
tages to the rebel cause, no doubt being enter- 
tained that the Federal general, unable to 
maintain his communications with Chatta- 


_nooga, had resolved to abandon his recent 


conquest and march back to Tennessee. The 
evacuation of Atlanta was in fact claimed as a 
rebel triumph. The cavalry adyance toward 
Macon became in that light merely a demon- 
stration to cover the retreat of the main body. 
When, however, the real purpose of Gen. 
Sherman became apparent, the unprepared 
condition of Georgia to oppose such a move- 
ment seems for the first time to have occurred 
to the State and Confederate authorities. Ut- 
tering almost in a single breath predictions of 
the speedy overthrow of Sherman and appeals 
to the people to rally against the invader, they 
exhibited in reality a degree of alarm which 
had any thing but an encouraging effect upon 
the public mind, On the 18th the following 
characteristic appeal was issued by Gen. Beau- 
regard from his headquarters at Corinth, Ala. : 
To the People of Georgia: 

Arise for the defence of your native soil! Rally 
around your patriotic Governor and gallant soldiers. 
Obstruct pall destroy all the roads in Sherman’s 
front, flank, and rear, and his army will soon starve 
in your midst. Be confident. Be resolute. Trust 
in an overruling Providence, and success will soon 
crown your efforts. I hasten to join you in the de- 
fence of your homes and firesides. 

; G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


Simultaneous with this came the following 
appeal from one of the Georgia Senators in 
the Confederate Congress: 


To the People of Georgia: 

You have now the best opportunity ever yet pre- 
sented to destroy the enemy. Put every thing at 
the disposal of our Generals, remove all provisions 
from the path of the invader, and put obstruc- 
tions in his path, 


Ricumonp, Nov. 18, 
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Every citizen with his gun and every negro with 
his spade and axe can do the work of a soldier. You 
can destroy the enemy by retarding his march. 

Georgians be firm, act promptly, ae fear not. 


(Signed) H. HILL. 
I most cordially approve the above. 
J ES A. SEDDON, Sec’y of War. 


And this also from the Georgia delegation in 
the lower house of Congress: 

RicHMonD, Noy. 19, 1864 
Zo the People of Georgia: 

We have had a special conference with President 
Davis and the Secretary of War, and are able to as- 
sure you that they have done, and are still doing, all 
that can be done to meet the emergency that presses 
upon you. Let every man fly to arms. Remove 

our negroes, horses, cattle, and provisions from 

herman’s army, and burn what you cannot carry. 
Burn all bridges, and block up the roads in his route. 
Assail the invader in front, flank, and rear, by night 
and by day. Let him have no rest. 

JULIAN HARTRIDGE, MARK BLAUFORD, 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Gen. N. LESTER, 

JNO. T. SHEWMAKER, JOS. M. SMITH. 

One of the last acts of Gov. Brown, before 
his hurried flight from Milledgeville, was to 
issue a proclamation ordering a levy en masse 
of the whole free white population of the 
State between the ages of sixteen and forty-five 
years, except the legislature and judiciary, or- 
dained ministers of the gospel, railroad em- 
ployés and telegraph operators, and all persons 
physically unable to bear arms. 
required to undergo military service for forty 
days, and failure to report at the designated 
places was to be considered equivalent to de- 
sertion. Should the directors or superintend- 
ents of railroad companies refuse to afford 
proper codéperation with the military authori- 
ties they were to be sent immediately to the 
front. Pursuant to,a resolution of the Legis- 
lature the Governor also offered pardon to the 
prisoners in the penitentiary at Milledgeville if 
they would volunteer and prove themselves 
good soldiers. About a hundred accepted the 
offer. These preparations came manifestly too 
late to offer any other than a feeble resistance 
to the advance of Gen. Sherman’s well-ap- 
pointed army; and whatever opposition the 
latter did encounter during the. remainder of 
the campaign was due to the efforts of such 
fragmentary bodies of Confederate troops or 
organized State militia as could be hastily con- 
centrated. : 

But few of the troops that reached the 
neighborhood of Milledgeville entered the town, 
two or three regiments only being detailed to 
do provost guard duty and destroy public 
property. The magazines, penitentiary, arsen- 
als, depot buildings, factories, and storehouses, 
with seventeen hundred bales of cotton, were 
burned; but the Capitol and the private resi- 
dences received no injury, and, as far as pos- 
sible, pillage was prevented. The principal 
of the State Asylum, and other persons, 
expressed their gratitude to Gen. Sherman 
that order was so fully maintained. Some 
stores and about twenty-five hundred small 
arms fell into the possession of the Federal 
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troops, and-in the penitentiary were found 
some Federal prisoners of war. A number of 
sick rebels were also captured in the hospital. 
While the left wing was enjoying a temporary 
rest at Milledgeville, the right advanced steadily 
along the Georgia Central Railroad to the 
Oconee, destroying every mile of track in its 
march. The rebels became aware at last that 
Macon was not to be seriously attacked, and 
by extraordinary exertions succeeded in getting 
Gen. Wheeler across the Oconee, in the neigh- 
borhood of the railroad bridge, where, aided 
by a body of militia under Gen, Wayne, he was 
prepared to dispute the passage. Upon reach- 
ing the bridge on the 23d, Gen. Howard found 
it too well guarded to effect a crossing except 
with considerable loss. A day or two was oc: 
cupied with skirmishing across the river banks 
to occupy the enemy’s attention, while the 15th 
corps was pushed down to a ford eight miles 
below the railroad, where a pontoon was laid 
without much difficulty. The rebel forces then 
made a precipitate retreat, and by the 26th the 
whole right wing was across the river and moy- 
ing eastward along the railroad, which was 
destroyed as the column advanced. The left 
wing crossed the Oconee near Milledgeville 
without opposition on the 24th, and moved in 
a southeasterly direction toward Sandersville, 
a town lying a little north of the Georgia 


Central Railroad, and about 15 miles east of . 


the river. This movement hastened the re- 

treat of Gen. Wayne. The 14th corps now 

took post on the left flank of this column, 

which position it held during the remainder of 

the campaign. On the 26th, the 14th and 20th - 
corps, marching on’ parallel roads, entered 

Sandersville simultaneously, driving out a body 

of rebel cavalry which essayed to impede their * 
advance; and on the 27th and 28th both wings 

were temporarily encamped between Sanders- 

ville and Irwin’s Cross Roads, a few miles 

south of the railroad. About this time Gen. 

Sherman transferred his quarters from the left 

wing to the 17th corps, then at Tennille, a 

railroad station near Sandersville. 

After the demonstration toward Macon, end- 
ing with the action at Griswoldville, Gen. 
Kilpatrick shifted his cavalry force to the left 
wing. Remaining a day or two at Milledge- 
ville to recruit, he started thence on the 25th 
in the direction of Waynesboro, a station on 
the Augusta and Millen Railroad, 75 miles due 
east, for the purpose partly of covering the 
passage of the main body of the army across 
the Ogeechee, the next great river on the route 
east of the Oconee, and partly of conducting a 
feint toward Augusta. On the 27th, a few 
hundred of his cavalry, under Captains Hays 
and Estes, dashed into Waynesboro, burned the 
railroad bridge over Briar Creek -in the neigh- 
borhood, and after inflicting other damage, fell 
back on the succeeding day to the main cavalry 
body which lay east of the Ogeechee, in the - 
neighborhood of Louisville. One of the prime 
objects of the advance was to surprise Millep ~ 


’ 
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- and release the Federal prisoners confined there; 


but nothing more than a demonstration in that 


direction was attempted, information reaching 
Gen. atrick that the enemy had for weeks 


previous been gradually removing the prisoners 
to some less exposed point in Southern Georgia. 

On the 28th the 14th corps struck the Ogee- 
chee River at Fenn’s Bridge, 15 miles north- 
east of Sandersville, crossed on pontoons after 
some hours’ delay, and marching down the left 
bank of the river reached Louisville on the 
29th. The 20th corps at the same time moved 
along the railroad, which from Davisboro 
station immediately south of Fenn’s bridge, 
follows for about*20 miles a course parallel 
with the Ogeechee. The 17th and 15th corps 
moved south of the railroad, the 15th, with 
which was Gen. Howard, covering the right 
flank of the army. The cavalry under Gen. 
Wheeler fell back steadily in the path of the 
advancing columns, seeking to delay their 
movements, and during the 28th and 29th had 
much sharp skirmishing with the Federal 
cavalry in the neigborhood of Louisville. Up 
to this time the objective point of Gen. Sher- 
man was as much an uncertainty to the rebel 
leaders as at the commencement of the cam- 
paign; but in the appearance of Gen. Kil- 
patrick on the left flank of the Federal army, 
and especially in the occupation of Louisville 
by the 14th corps, Gen. Wheeler fancied he 
detected an intention to move in force upon 
Waynesboro, and thence to Augusta, 30 miles 
farther north. That he should be thus de- 
ceived was part of the plan of Gen. Sherman, 
who gladly witnessed the rebel cavalry moving 
to the north to obstruct the supposed advance 
upon Augusta, and thus leaving him at liberty 
to cross the Ogeechee with his main body. On 
the 30th, the 20th and 17th corps, which had 
been actively engaged for several days in 
destroying the railroad between Tennille sta- 
tion and the river, succeeded in crossing with 
little difficulty, the former at the railroad 
bridge, and the latter near Barton station, a 
few miles further east. The 15th corps pur- 
‘sued its march in a parallel line with the other 
columns on the right bank of the river. The 
Ogeechee was naturally a line of great strength 
to the enemy, who might have made its passage 
a costly effort tothe Federalarmy. That three 
of its four corps should have, under these cir- 
cumstances, crossed without loss was esteemed 
one of the most brilliant pieces of strategy wit- 
nessed during the campaign. 

On the morning of Nov. 30th Gens. Baird’s 
and Morgan’s divisions of the 14th corps moved 
forward a short distance on the road toward 
Waynesboro, which was the signal for Gen. 
Kiipatrick to renew, in codperation with these 
troops, his demonstration against Augusta. 
For the purpose also of expediting Gen. 
Wheeler’s movement to the north, the remain- 
ing division of the 14th corps demonstrated on 
the same day against his left flank. This had 
the desired effect, and during Dec. 1st that 


general rapidly fell back befcre the Federal ad- 
vance. During the Ist 2d and 3d constant 
skirmishing took place between the Federal 
and rebel cavalry, the latter being gradually 
pushed beyond Waynesboro. On the 3d they 
were found strongly posted on the railroad, 
two miles northeast of the town, with heavy 
rail barricades in front, and a swamp and rail- 
road embankment on either flank. Two or 
three vigorous charges by the Federal cavalry 
sufficed to drive them from their defences with 
considerable loss. Up to this point Baird’s 
division of the 14th corps formed the infantry 
support to the cavalry. The remaining divisions 
of this corps upon reaching Buckhead Creek 
had turned east to Lumpkin’s station on the 
Augusta and Millen Railroad, 10 miles south 
of Waynesboro, where on the 3d and 4th they 
destroyed a considerable portion of the track. 
They then marched in a southeasterly direc- 
tion for Jacksonboro, 20 miles east of Millen, 
where, on the 5th, they united with Gens, 
Kilpatrick and Baird, who having finished their 
demonstration against Augusta, moved rapidly 
south from Waynesboro on the 4th. 

Meanwhile the 20th and 17th corps advanced 
steadily along the railroad, and on Dec. 2d the 
latter reached Millen. The 20th corps passed 
somewhat north of Millen, through Birdsville, . 
and thence marched southeast, while the 15th 
corps moved in two columns to the west of 
the Ogeechee River, a day’s march in advance 
of the main body. The whole army, pivoting, 
it may be said, upon Millen, now swung slowly 
around from its eastern course, and moved in 
parallel columns directly southward, all, with 
the exception of the 15th corps, marching down 
the peninsula formed by the Ogeechee and 
Savannah Rivers. The 17th corps followed the 
railroad, destroying it from Millen downward. 
The success of the feint toward Augusta was 
now demonstrated in the fact that Gen. Sher- 
man was pursuing an uninterrupted march to 
the coast, with his army well in hand, while a 
large rebel force was concentrated in Augusta, 
too far in the rear of the Federal army to check 
its progress for a day, and utterly useless for 
offensive purposes. Even when it was ascer- 
tained that Gen. Sherman was moving south 
from Millen, the enemy appear to have been 
uncertain whether Savannah, Darien, Bruns- 
wick, or even Port Royal harbor was to be his 
objective point. After the deflection of the 
Federal march southward from Millen, how- 
ever, they admitted that Gen. Sherman might 
possibly escape. 

As the Federal army continued its advance 
down the peninsula between the Savannah 
and Ogeechee Rivers, it became apparent to 
Gen. Hardee, who held Savannah with fifteen 
thousand men, a great part of whom were mil- 
itia, that that city was to be the objective of 
Gen. Sherman. <A line of works, stretching 
from river to river, had been erected to delay 
the Federal advance; and for the purpose of 
preventing an attack upon the Savannah and 
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Gulf Railroad, which was being employed to 
its utmost capacity to bring supplies and re- 


enforcements to the city, a force was sent 


across the Ogeechee, which it was supposed 
would offer effectual resistance to the progress 
of the 15th corps. The greater part of the 
latter, however, had crossed to the east bank 
of the Ogeechee, on the 7th, near Eden, and 
on the succeeding day Gen. Corse’s division 
was pushed forward between the Little and 
Great Ogeechee, thirteen miles in advance of 
the main column, to the canal connecting the 
Ogeechee with the Savannah. The canal was 
quickly bridged, and the division intrenched in 
a strong position on the south side, the enemy, 
after a brief resistance, abandoning their ad- 
vanced lines, and taking refuge within the for- 
tifications proper of Savannah. Other portions 
of the 15th corps were immediately brought 
up to support Gen. Corse, and on the 9th a 
detachment moved forward to the Savannah 
and Gulf Railroad, destroyed the track for sev- 
eral miles around Miller’s station, and captured 
a train of eighteen cars, with many prisoners, 
thus cutting off communication between Sa- 
vannah and the South. 

While the extreme right was thus closing in 
apon the rear of Savannah, the main body 
moved south by rapid marches between the 
Ogeechee and Savannah Rivers. The weather, 
which had been for the most part favorable 
during the first half of the campaign, became 
rainy after the columns passed Millen, and the 
swampy regions of the coast, which the army 
had now entered upon, offered serious obstacles 
to rapid marching. But, inspired by contin- 
ued successes and the prospect of soon opening 
communications with the fleet on the coast, the 
troops pushed forward with no more delays 
than were caused by bridging streams or cor- 
duroying swamps, and on the evening of the 
10th the advance of the several columns had 
reached positions varying from three to eight 
miles distant from Savannah. On the march 
the left wing struck the Savannah and Charles- 
ton Railroad where it crosses the Savannah 
River, from which point southward the track 
was thoroughly destroyed. The enemy showed 
considerable resistance as the Federal army 
approached the city, and the 14th and 17th 
corps sustained some loss in skirmishing. A 
number of men haying been wounded by the 
explosion of shells and torpedoes, buried and 
concealed in the road, the rebel prisoners were 
placed in front of the columns, and compelled 
to remove them. Kilpatrick covered the rear, 
and kept at bay such scattered bodies of cay- 
alry as attempted to harass the march. The 
llth and 12th were occupied in putting the 
troops in position, establishing batteries, erect- 
ing breastworks, and in other operations con- 
nected with a regular investment, and on the 
latter day the army was concentrated so as to 
form 4 semicircle, extending from the Savan- 
nah River to the Savannah and Gulf Railroad. 
The line was about ten miles long, the extreme 
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left, held by the 20th corps, being about three 
miles from the city, while the extreme right 
of the 15th corps, resting on the railroad, was 
eleven miles distant. Next to the 20th corps 
came the 14th, and next to that on the right 
the 17th. Everywhere the troops encountered 
a strong line of earthworks, having heavy 
guns in position, and held apparently by a 
large force. These were the exterior fortifica- 
tions of Savannah, and although of consider- 
able extent, were so flanked by a series of im- 
passable swamps stretching across the penin- 
sula, as to be capable of easy defence. All the 
openings to these morasses, as well as the 
roads leading through them, had been fortified 
with extreme care, and could hardly be carried 
without severe loss. 

Meanwhile, as early as the 9th, Capt. Dun- 
can and two scouts had been sent from the 15th 
corps on the hazardous enterprise of penetrat- 
ing the enemy’s lines and reaching the coast, 
for the purpose of communicating with the 
fleet, which it was known was on the alert for 
intelligence from Gen. Sherman’s army. Em- 
barking in a small skiff on the Ogeechee, at 
nightfall, they paddled down the river until 
warned by the approach of day to conceal 
themselves in the rice swamps. On the night 
of the 10th they resumed their voyage, and 
creeping past Fort McAllister and tie picket 
boats during a rain storm, emerged into Ossa+ 
baw Sound, where, on the morning of the 
lith, they were picked up by the Federal gun- 
boat Flag, which immediately conveyed them 
to Hilton Head. Gen. Foster, commanding 
the department, was at once summoned from 
Pocotaligo, where he was demonstrating against 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad in aid 
of Gen. Sherman’s movement, and received 
from the scouts Gen. Howard’s despatch of the 
9th: ‘“*We have had perfect success, and the 
army is in fine spirits.” This was the first 
direct intelligence from the expeditionary army 
since its departure from Atlanta, and its recep- 
tion in the North a few days later caused uni- 
versal rejoicing. The greater part of the avail- 
able naval force on the station being already 
in the Savannah River for the purpose of co- 
operating with the army, nothing remained to 
be done but to send a few vessels around to 
Ossabaw and Wassaw Sounds to endeavor to 
open communications. Wassaw Sound, into 
which empties the Wilmington River, being 
nearer the city, was carefully explored by Gen. 
Foster and Admiral Dahlgren, and both there 
and in Ossabaw Sound the gunboats were 
directed to make frequent signals with the 
shore. 

Gen. Sherman having determined that Ossa- 
baw Sound, which forms the mouth of the 
Ogeechee, afforded the most practicable means 
of communicating with the fleet, immediately 
took measures to reduce Fort McAllister, which 
commands the water approaches in that di- 
rection. This work, situated on the right bank 
of the Great Ogeechee, about six miles from 
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the Sound, was one of the strongest of its class 
in the South, and had successfully resisted at- 
tacks by the Monitor fleet in January and 
March, 1863. It comprised three half bastions 
and two curtains, and mounted twenty-one 
guns, several of which were 8-inch and 10-inch 
pieces. Every line of approach, both by land 
and water, was swept by howitzers and field- 
pieces placed on the bastions, and along its 
front extended a ditch forty feet wide and of 
great depth, into whose bottom were driven 
heavy palisades. Outside of the ditch was a 
formidable line of abatis, and beyond this the 
Jand approaches were thickly planted with tor- 
pedoes. The fort had received additions in 
armament and garrison since the naval attacks, 

«and was now held by two hundred and fifty 
men, commanded by Major Anderson and Cap- 
tains Clinch and White. 

On the evening of the 12th Gen. Hazen's 
division of the 15th corps, to which was as- 
signed the duty of assaulting the fort, marched 
from its position on the Savannah and Gulf Rail- 
road toward Kingsbridge over the Great Ogee- 
chee, distant about six miles. This structure 
having been destroyed by the enemy, a new 
one, eighteen hundred feet in length, was erected 
during the night, and at daybreak of the 13th 
the column pushed on for Fort McAllister. At 
half-past four in the afternoon the work was 
completely invested, and the troops advanced 
to the assault in a single line, over an open 
space of six hundred yards, the greater part 
of which consisted of a rice swamp. The ob- 
stacles were formidable enough to have de- 
terred veterans of more experience than those 
who formed the attacking column, and might 
have justified the erection of intrenchments 
and a system of gradual approaches, which 
would have involved a loss of valuable time 
and delayed the opening of communications 
with the fleet. “Carry the place by assault 
to-night if possible,” was Gen. Sherman’s order 

‘to Hazen, and the troops, fighting under the 
immediate eye of their commander, who was 
watching the action from a house-top some 
miles distant, and aroused to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, pressed eagerly forward, regard- 
less of bursting torpedoes or the fire from the 
fort. In an almost incredible short space of 
time the open ground was crossed, the abatis 
surmounted, and the ditch reached. A few 
minutes sufficed to remove the palisades, and 
the men, with loud cheers, swarmed over the 
parapet, shooting and bayoneting the gunners 
who refused to surrender, and planted the na- 
tional colors upon the rampart. The assault 
occupied barely twenty minutes, and from first 
to last the storming column never wavered in 
its advance. The Federal loss was but twenty- 
three killed and eighty-two wounded, owing to 
the celerity of the movement, and that of the 
enemy amounted to fourteen killed and twenty- 
one wounded. Two hundred and eleven rebel 
otficers and men were taken prisoners. On 
the succeeding day the latter were employed 


in removing the torpedoes buried around the 
fort. 

Just previous to the assault Gen. Sherman 
detected a gunboat reconnoitring in the river 
below the fort, and at once opened communi- 
cations with her by signals. No sooner was 
the fort taken than he embarked in a rowboat 
on the Ogeechee, and a few hours later was 
taken on board of the steamtug Dandelion in 
the cabin of which he wrote his first despatch 
to the Secretary of War as follows: 

On Boarp DanpELton, OssaBaw Sounp, 
11:50 p. m., Dee. 13. 

To-day, at 5 p.m., Gen. Hazen’s division of the 15th 
corps carried Fort McAllister by assault, capturing 
its entire garrison and stores. This opened to us 
the Ossabaw Sound, and I pushed down to this gun- 
boat to communicate with the fleet. Before opening 
sommunication we had completely destroyed all the 
railroads leading into Savannah and invested the 
city. The left is on the Savannah River, three miles 
above the city, and the right on the Ogeechee, at 
Kingsbridge. The army is in splendid order, and 
equal to any thing. The weather has been fine, and 
a lps were abundant. Our march was most agree- 
able, and we were not at all arrested by guerrillas, 

We reached Savannah three days ago, but owing 
to Fort McAllister could not communicate; but now 
we have McAllister we can go ahead. 

We have already captured two boats on the Sa- 
vannah River, and prevented their gunboats from 
coming down. 

I estimate the bs  teapesmes of Savannah at twenty- 
five thousand and the garrison at fifteen thousand. 
Gen. Hardee commands. . 

We have not lost a wagon on the trip, but have 
gathered in a large supply of negroes, mules, horses, 
etc., and our teams are in far better condition than 
when we started. 

My first duty will to clear the army of surplus 
negroes, mules, and horses. We have utterly de- 
stroyed over two hundred miles of rails, and con- . 
sumed stores and provisions that were essential to 
Lee’s and Hood’s armies. The quick work made 
with McAllister and the opening of communication 
with our fleet, and the consequent independence for 
supplies, dissipates all their boasted threats to head 
me off and starve the army. : 

I regard Savannah as already gained. 

Yours, truly, 
W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General. 

On the succeeding day he met Gen. Foster 
and Admiral Dahlgren in Wassaw Sound, where 
measures were concerted for opening perma- 
nent communication between the army and 
the fleet, and for efficient codperation by the 
latter in the reduction of Savannah. The new 
base was established on the Ogeechee at Kings- 
bridge, and the obstructions in. the river hay- 
ing been removed, a number of transports 
passed up on the 16th and 17th. On the 16th 
several tons of mail matter were distributed 
among the soldiers. 

Meanwhile the lines of investment were 
steadily pressed around Savannah, prisoners 
being employed to remove the torpedoes 
buried by the enemy along the chief avenues 
of approach. On every side of the city but 


‘that fronting the river the investment was 


complete. By means of rows of piles, sunken 
vessels, and the guns of Forts 5; Lee, 
and Lawton, the enemy commanded the river 
to within a few miles of Fort Pulaski. Be 
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tween the city and the South Carolina shore 
intervenes Hutchinson’s Island, several miles in 
length, the upper end of which had been seized 
by Gen. Slocum as the Federal left wing ap- 
proached the city. But the lower end, divided 
from the upper by a canal, was fortified and 
still held by the enemy; and somewhat below 
the island, on the South Carolina side, com- 
mences Union Causeway, traversing the ex- 
tensive swamps intervening between Savannah 
and Charleston, and offering a practicable line 
of retreat to Gen. Hardee. To approach the 
‘city from the north, along the Carolina shore, 
through the wide stretch of swamps and rice- 
fields, artificially and skilfully flooded, seemed 
almost an impossibility, and the enemy re- 
lied confidently upon a protracted and per- 
haps successful resistance. On the 16th Gen. 
Sherman sent a formal demand for the sur- 
render of Savannah, closing his despatch with 
Hood’s words to the colored troops at Dalton. 
To this General Hardee replied that as his 
communications were still open and his men 
supplied with subsistence, he was able to with- 
stand a long siege, and was determined to hold 
the city until his forees were overpowered. 
Gen. Sherman now rapidly pushed forward 
his work,*and by means of a substantial cordu- 
roy road traversing the swamps and rice-fields 
between Kingsbridge and the city, brought 
up heavy siege guns which by the 20th were 
put in position. Perceiving this, and also that 
preparations were making to close up the Fede- 
ral lines on the left, Gen. Hardee seems to 
have become suddenly aware of the danger 
that menaced the city, and alive to the ne- 
cessity of securing his own retreat while 
Union Causeway afforded an avenue of escape. 
On the afternoon of the 20th his troops were 
hurriedly set to work to destroy the navy 
yard and Government property, while the for- 
middble iron-clads, Georgia and Savannah, 
moved up the river and commenced a furious 
fire on the Federal left, supported by several 
batteries. Under cover of this fire the garri- 
son was transported during the night of the 
20th, by steamboats, rowboats, and rafts to 
Union Causeway, and on the morning of the 
2ist the troops were well on their way to 
Charleston. Before leaving, they blew up the 
iron-clads and the fortifications below the city. 
At dawn of the 21st the evacuation became 
known to the Federal pickets, and several regi- 
ments were sent forward to occupy the deserted 
intrenchments. A few hours later Gen. Sher- 
man entered the city at the head of his body- 
guard, and received its formal surrender from 
the municipal authorities, The following de- 


spatch to the President announced this crown- . 


ing success of the campaign: 

S Savannan, Ga., December 22, 
His Excellency President Lincoln : 

I beg to present you as a Christmas gift the city of 
Savannah, with one hundred and fifty heavy guns 
aud plenty of ammunition, and also about twenty- 
five thousand bales of cotton. 

W. T, SHERMAN, Major-General. 


The following from Gen. Foster gives ad- 
ditional details of the capture : 


STEAMER GOLDEN State, SAVANNAH RIVER, 
December 22—T p, M. 
To Lieut. Gen.-Grant and Maj.-Gen. H. W. Halleck : 

I have the honor to report that I have just returned 
from Gen. Sherman’s headquarters in Savannah, 

I send Major Gray, of my staff, as bearer of de- 
spatches from Gen, Sharan to you, and also 4 mes- 
sage to the President. 

he city of Savannah was occupied on the morn- 
ing of the 2ist. Gen. Hardee, anticipating the con- 
templated assault, escaped with the main body of his 
infantry and light artillery on the morning of the 
20th, by cro river to Union Causeway, op- 
posite the city. e rebel iron-clads were blown up, 
and the navy yard was burned. All the rest of the 
city is intact, and contains twenty thousand citizens, 
quiet and well disposed. 

The captures include eight hundred prisoners, one 
hundred and fifty guns, thictoon locomotives in good 
order, one hundred and ninety cars, a large supply 
of ammunition and materials of war, three steamers, 
and thirty-three thousand bales of cotton, safely 
stored in warehouses. All these valuable fruits of 
an almost bloodless victory have been, like Atlanta, 
fairly won. 

I opened communication with the city with my 
steamers to-day, taking up what torpedoes we could 
see, and passing safely over others. Arrangements 
are made to clear the channel of all obstructions. 

J. G. FOSTER, Major-General. 

With the capture of Savannah ended the 
great winter campaign through Georgia, just 
five weeks after the Federal army left Atlanta. 
Within that period Gen. Sherman traversed at 
his leisure, and with a total loss of less than 
fifteen hundred men, a tract of country varying 
from sixty to twenty miles in width, and com- 
pletely destroyed the great railroad quadri- 
lateral of which Atlanta, Macon, Augusta, and 
Savannah formed the four corners. When it 
is recollected that from Atlanta to Madison 
on the Georgia road, and from the neigh- 
borhood of Macon to Savannah, the track 
was systematically torn up, beside considerable 
portions of the Milledgeville branch and the 
Augusta and Millen road, Gen. Sherman’s 
estimate of 200 miles destroyed will seem under 
the mark. The work of destruction was car- 
ried on with a completeness and deliberation 
unknown to previous expeditions. Every rail 
was heated and twisted; every tie, bridge, 
tank, wood-shed, and depot building was burned, 
and every culvert blown up. For miles on the 
Georgia, Georgia Central, and Augusta and 
Millen roads, the track is carried over marshy 
territory by extensive trestle-work. This was 
all burned or otherwise injured beyond the pos- 
sibility of immediate replacement. Almost from 
the moment of departure the army literally 
fed on the fat of the land, and fared probably 
better on the march than incamp. Live stock, 
poultry, Indian meal, sweet potatoes, sorghur 
syrup, and other luxuries were found in an 
abundance far exceeding the demands of the 
men, and many thousand head of cattle, horses, 
and mules were gathered up on the march and 
brought safely to the coast. The army is said 
to have encamped around Savannah with fifty 
days’ rations of beef on the hoof. As a rule the 
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regulations respecting pillaging were observed 
by the troops, but of necessity many instances 
occurred where private property, not necessary 
to sustain life or assist military operations, was 
appropriated by stragglers. Such occurrences 
are unavoidable in the unopposed progress of a 
large army through a well-stocked country. 
As was expected, large numbers of slaves, of 
both sexes and of all ages, seized the oppor- 
tunity to gain their freedom, and followed in 
the wake of the several columns. The able- 
bodied men did good service as pioneers, team- 
sters, or laborers, and in many cases the places 
where horses, cattle, provisions, cotton, or 
valuables were concealed, were revealed by the 
colored fugitives. On several occasions this 
class of followers became so numerous as to 
impede the movements of the army and the 
trains. Many drepped off from time to time 
exhausted by the march; but from eight to ten 
thousand succeeded in reaching Savannah. 
Cotton was of course invariably burned where- 
ever discovered, and the loss is estimated at 
15,000 bales. The most remarkable feature of 
the campaign was the trifling opposition which 
the enemy opposed to the expeditionary army, 
and the ease with which every attack was re- 
pelled. In every engagement, down to the 
smallest skirmish, the Federal troops, having 
an absolute faith in their leader which made 
them equal to any task he might impose, 
showed their superiority. The cavalry ad- 
vance, supported occasionally by a division or 
two of infantry, and frequently engaging supe- 
rior numbers, was found adequate for any 
thing which the enemy could oppose to them. 
Full half the loss sustained by Gen. Sherman 
was of stragglers and plunderers, surprised and 
captured by the enemy while out of the direct 
line of march. 

Upon the surrender of Savannah, Gen. Geary 
was appointed military commander. The city 
was found uninjured, the Federal cannon hay- 
ing never opened upon it, and was crowded 
with refugees from the interior, many of whom 
were without the means of procuring food. 
Measures were adopted for supplying the wants 
of these persons, and stringent orders issued by 
Gen. Geary for the protection of peaceful 
citizens and their property against outrages by 
soldiers. The cotton was, however, appro- 
priated by the United States Government, with 
the design of shipping it to the North for sale. 
The following order was issued by Gen. Sher- 
man for the government of the city: 

Heapquarters Mitirary Division oF THE Mis- 

SISSIPPI, IN THE FIELD, SAVANNAH, Ga., Dec, 26th, 1864. ; 
Special Field Orders No. 143. 

The city of Savannah and surrounding country 
will be held as a military pest and ada ted to future 
military uses; but asitcontainsa popu ation of some 
20,000 ple, who must be provided for, and as 
other citizens may come, it is \ Proee to lay down 
certain general principles, that all within its military 
jurisdiction may understand their relative duties and 
obligations, 

I. During war, the military is superior te civil 
suthority, and where interests clash the civil must 


give way; yet where there is no conflict, every en- © 
couragement should be given to well-disposed and 
raga inhabitants to resume their usual pursuits, 

amilies should be disturbed as little as possible in 
their residences, and tradesmen allowed the free use 
of their shops, tools, &c. Churches, schools, all 
places of amusement and recreation, should be en- 
couraged, and streets and roads made perfectly safe 
to persons in their usual pursuits. Passes should 
not be exacted within the line of outer pickets, but 
if any person shall abuse these privileges by com- 
municating with the enemy, or doing any act of 
hostility to the Government of the United States, he 
or she will be punished with the utmost rigor of the 
law. Commerce with the outer world will be resumed 
to an extent commensurate with the wants of the 
citizens, governed by the restrictions and rules of 
the Treasury Department. 

Il. The Chief Quartermaster and Commissary of 
the army may Fgte suitable employment to the 
people, white and black, or transport them to such 
aS as they choose, where employment may be 

ad, and may extend temporary relief, in the way of 
provisions and vacant houses, to the worthy and 
needy, until such time as they can help themselves. 
They will select, first, the buildings for the necessary 
uses of the army; next, a sufficient number of stores 
to be turned over to the Treasury Agent for trade 
stores. All vacant storehouses or dwellings, and all 
buildings’ belonging to absent rebels, will be con- 
strued and used as belonging to the United States, 
until such times as their titles can be settled by the 
courts of the United States. 

Ill. The Mayor and City Council of Savannah will 
continue and exercise their functions as such, and 
will, in concert with the commanding officer of the 
post and Chief Quartermaster, see that the fire com- 
panies are kept in organization, the streets cleaned 
and lighted, and keep up a good understanding be- 
tween the citizens and soldiers. They will ascertain 
and report to the Chief C. S., as soon as possible 
the names and number of worthy families that need 
assistance and support. 

The Mayor will orthwith give public notice that 
the time has come when all must choose their course, 
viz. : to remain within our lines and conduct them- 
selves as good citizens, or depart in peace. He will 
ascertain the names of all who choose to leave Savan- 
nah, and report their names and residence to the 
Chief Quartermaster, that measures may be taken to 
transport them beyond the lines. 

IV. Not more than two newspapers will be pub- 
lished in Savannah, and their editors and proprietors 
will be held to the strictest accountability, and will 
be gee severely in person and property for any 
libelous publication, mischievous matter, premature 
news, exaggerated statements, or any comments 
whatever upon the acts of the constituted authorities ; 
they will be held accountable even for such articles 
though copied from other papers. 

By order of Maj.-Gen. W. T. SHERMAN. 

L. M. Darton, Aide-de-Camp. 


In marked contrast with the inhabitants of 
other Confederate cities captured during the 
war, the population of Savannah showed a de- 
sire to conform their conduct to circumstances, 
and refrained from open insults or efforts to vex 
or harass their captors. It does not appear 
that a bale of cotton, or indeed any thing of 
positive value, was destroyed by the citizens to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Federal 
troops. A latent Union feeling was even de- 
veloped, and at a meeting of influential citizens 
convened on the 28th, in pursuance of a call 
from Mayor Arnold, to take into consideration 
“matters relating to the present and future 
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welfare of the city,” the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, By the fortunes of war and the surrender 
of the city by the civil authorities, Savannah passes 
once more under the authority of the United States; 
and whereas we believe that the interests of the city 
will be best subserved and promoted by a full and 
free expression of our views in relation to our pres- 
ent condition, we, therefore, the peor of Sayan- 
nah, in full meeting assembled, do hereby resolve, 

Ist. That we accept the position, and in the lan- 
guage of the President of the United States, seek to 

ave “‘peace by laying down our arms and submit- 
ting to the national authority under the Constitution, 
leaving all questions which remain to be adjusted by 
the peaceful means of legislation, conference, and 
votes.” 

Fesolwed, 2d. That laying aside all differences and 
burying bygones in the graves of the past, we will 
use our best endeavors once more to bring back the 
prosperity and commerce we once enjoyed. 

Resolved, 3d. That we do not put ourselves in the 
position of a conquered city asking terms of a con- 
queror, but we claim the immunities and privileges 
contained in the proclamation and message of the 
President of the United States, and in all the legisla- 
tion of Congress in reference to a people situated as 
we are; and while we owe on our part a strict obe- 
dience to the laws of the United States, we ask the 
protection over our persons, lives, and property re- 
cognized by those laws. 

heer, 4th. That we aepectfally request his 
Excellency the Governor to call a convention of the 

eople of Georgia, by any constitutional means in 

is power, to give them an ‘opportunity of voting 
upon the question whether they wish the war be- 
tween the two sections of the country to continue. 

Resolved, 5th. That Major-General Sherman hay- 
ing placed as military commander of this post Bri- 
gadier-General Geary, who has, by his urbanity as a 
an and his uniform kindness to our citizens, 

one all in his Sees! to protect them and their prop- 
erty from insult and injury, it is the unanimous de- 
sire of all present that he be allowed to remain in hig 
present position, and that for the reasons above 
stated the thanks of the citizens are hereby tendered 
to him and the officers under his command. 

Resolved, 6th. That an official copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Governor of Georgia, General Sherman, and to 
eat the Mayors of Augusta, Columbus, Macon, and 

tlanta, 


Finding the people so tractable and resigned 
to their condition, Gen. Geary exerted himself 
to protect them from oppression, and to main- 
tain order; and several instances occurred of 
soldiers being severely punished for drunken- 
ness, pillaging, or other improper acts. Meas- 
ures were at once taken to prepare the Custom 
House and Post Office for the former uses, and 
by several of the insurance companies the pro- 
priety of establishing a National Bank, under 
the Act of Congress, was seriously considered, 

On the 17th, while the investment of Savan- 
nah was in progress, a large body of cavalry, 
with infantry supports, started down the Sa- 
vannah andGulf Railroad, which was thoroughly 
destroyed to the Altamaha River, 50 miles dis- 
tant, together with four miles of trestle-work 
immediately adjoining the river. The com- 
mon supposition was, that the expedition was 
going to release the Federal prisoners conveyed 
to some point south of Millen. This would 
have involved a wider separation from the main 
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army than was consistent with prudence, ane 
Gen. Sherman probably felt sufficiently com- 
pensated in the destruction of the only remain- 
ing link of railroad connecting Savannah with 
the Gulf. The close of the year found him at 
Savannah planning another campaign in a 
different direction. 

Gen. Sheridan, after taking command of the 
army on the upper Potomac, held a strong posi- 
tion near the railroad from Harper’s Ferry tow- 
ard Winchester. On Sept. 14th a reconnoissance 
was made by Gen. Wilson within two miles of 
Winchester, which resulted in the capture of 
the 8th South Carolina infantry, numbering 136 
men and 16 officers. On the 18th Gen. Gard- 
ner made an attack on Gen. Averill, at Martins- 
burg, but was repulsed. At this time the main 
body of Gen. Early’s army was in the vicinity 
of Bunker Hill, northwest of the position held 
by Gen. Sheridan. By a rapid advance along 
the Winchester road Gen. Sheridan could gain 
the rear of the enemy, and he quickly embraced 
the opportunity. The 6th and 19th corps be- 
gan to move at 3 A.M. on the morning of the 
19th. Gen. Crook followed three hours later 
and joined the main column at the crossing of 
the Opequan. This advance was stubbornly 
resisted, and the first and second lines were 
temporarily thrown into confusion. But the 
artillery being brought into position, the ranks 
were reformed, and a severe contest ensued. 
At some points the opposing lines were not 
more than two hundred yards apart. By a 
successful cavalry charge the enemy were 
thrown into confusion and driven from the 
field. The enemy retreated toward Fisher’s 
Hill, a short distance south of Strasburg, closely 
followed by Gen. Sheridan. That evening he 
sent the following despatch to Gen. Grant: 

‘WIncHESTER, VA., Sept. 19, 7.80 P. mM. 

Lieut.-Gen. U. 8. Grant: 

I have the honor to report that I attacked the 
forces of Gen. Early over the Berryville pike, at the 
crossing of Opequan Creek, and after a most stub- 
born and sanguinary ae which lasted from 
early in the morning until 5 o’clock in the evening, 
completely defeated him, driving him through Win- 
chester, capturing twenty-five hundred. prisoners 
five pieces of artillery, nine army flags, and most of 
their wounded. The rebel Generals Rhodes and 
Gordon were killed, and three other general officers 
wounded. Most of the enemy’s wounded and all of 
their dead fell into our hands. 

Our losses are severe. Among them Gen. D, A. 
Russell, commanding a division in the Sixth corps, 
who was killed by a cannon ball. Generals Upton, 
McIntosh, and Chapman were wounded. 

I cannot yet tell our losses. The conduct of the 
officers and men was most superb. They charged 
and carried every position taken up by the rebels 
from Opequan Creek to Winchester. The rebels 
ae. strong in numbers and very obstinate in their 

ing, 

i Heelies to mention to the Lieut.-General command. 
ing the army the gallant conduct of Generals Wright, 
Crook, Emory, Roshert and the officers and men 
under their command, To them the couniry is in- 
debted for this handsome victory. 

D. H. SHERIDAN, 


Major-General Commanding. 
The force of Gen. Sheridan was compcesed ag 
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follows: 6th corps, about 12,000; 19th corps 
(two divisions), 9,000; Crook’s corps, 12,000; 
cavalry (three divisions), 10,000; artillery, about 
2,000; total, 45,000, and 20 or 22 batteries, 6 
guns each. 

That of the enemy was known to consist of 
Gens. Early and Breckinridge’s corps, amounting 
to about 20,000 men, exclusive of cavalry and 
artillery, which was estimated at 10,000 more. 
The artillery consisted of 14 batteries of 6 guns 
each. 

On Sept. 22d Gen. Sheridan attacked the ene- 
my’s position at Fisher’s Hill, and by forcing 
back the left of his line and throwing a force in 
his rear, compelled him to abandon it. He thus 
described and reported his success : 

Heapq’rs Mmpie Mitrrary Drvision, 
Six MILEs rrom Woopstock, t 
11.30 p.m. September 22d. 

Lreut.-General Grant ¢ 

I have the honor to report that I achieved a most 
signal victory over the army of General Early at 
Fisher’s Hill to-day. I found the rebel army posted 
with its right resting on the north fork of the Shenan- 
doah, an hetnorcay across the Strasburg valley 
westward to North Mountain, occupying a position 
which appeared almost impregnable, 

After a rent deal of manceuvring during the day, 
General Crook’s command was transferred to the 
extreme right of the line on North Mountain, and he 
furiously attacked the left of the enemy’s line, car- 
rying every thing before him. While General Crook 
was driving the enemy in the greatest confusion, and 
sweeping down behind their breastworks, the Sixth 
and Nineteenth ‘aint corps attacked the works in 
front, and the whole rebel army appeared to be 
brokenup. They fled in the utmost confusion, Six- 
teen pieces of artillery were eagtured also a great 
many caissons, artillery horses, &c., &c. 

I am to-night pushing down the valley. I cannot 
say how many prisoners I have captured, nor do I 
know either my own or the enemy’s casualties. Only 
darkness has saved the whole of Early’s army from 
total destruction. My attack could not be made 
until 4 o’clock in the evening, which left but little 
daylight to operate in. 

he Ist and 3d cavalry divisions went down the 
Luray Valley to-day, and if they push on vigorously 
to the main valley, the result of this day’s engage- 
ment will be still more signal. The victory was very 


complete. 
(Signed,) P. H. SHERIDAN, Maj.-Gen. Com. 


The number of prisoners taken was eleven 
hundred. The pursuit was made and continued 
to Staunton, which Gen. Sheridan occupied 
with his cavalry and inflicted much damage 
upon the enemy. He then leisurely and de- 
structively fell back toward Strasburg. The 
losses of the enemy in these battles in killed, 
wounded, and missing was estimated at nearly 
ten thousand men. The losses of Gen. Sheridan 
were also severe. 

On the night of the 27th Gen. Averill met 
with a repulse near Brown’s Gap, and on the 
following day fell back six miles. He lost some 
twelve men. While Gen. Sheridan was at 
Staunton all public property was destroyed, in- 
cluding the railroad and factories. His cavalry 
then proceeded to Waynesboro for the purpose 
of destroying the iron railroad bridge and all 
the barns and mills in that section of country. 
The force of Gen. Early, in the mean time, had 
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retreated through Brown’s Gap with their 
wagon trains, but on learning of the operations 
of the Federal cavalry, Kershaw’s division of 
infantry and Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry were or- 
dered to march in their rear and cut off tho 
command of Gen. Torbert at Waynesboro. 
The latter, however, marched all night by way 
of Staunton and escaped. 

Gen. Sheridan thus reported his march back 


to Woodstock: 
Woopstockg, Va., Oct. 7, P.M. 


To Gen. U. 8. Grant: 
I have the honor to report my command at this 
oint to night. I commenced moving back from 

ort Republic, Mount Crawford, Bridgewater, and 
Harrisonburg yesterday morning. The grain and 
forage in advance of these points had previously 
been destroyed in coming back to this point. 

The whole country, from the Blue Ridge to the 
North Mountain, has been made untenable for a rebel 
army. Ihave destroyed over 2,000 barns filled with 
wheat, hay, and farming implements, over 70 mills 
filled with wheat and flour; four herds of cattle have 
been driven before the army, and not less than 3,000 
sheep have been killed and issued to the troops. 

This destruction embraces the Luray and Little 
Fork Valleys as well as the main valley. <A large 
number of horses have been obtained, a proper esti- 
mate of which I cannot now make. 

Lieut. John R. Meigs, my engineer officer, was 
murdered beyond Harrisonburg near Dayton. For 
this atrocious act all houses within an area of five 
miles were burned. Since I came into this valley 
from Harper’s Ferry, up to Harrisonburg, every train, 
small party, and every straggler has been bush- 
whacked by people, many of whom have protection 
papers from commanders who have been hitherto in 
that valley. 

The people here are getting sick of the war; here- 
tofore they have had no reason to complain, because 
they have been living in great abundance. 

I have not been followed by the enemy up to this 
point, with the exception of a small force of rebel 
cavalry that showed themselves some distance be- 
hind my rear guard., To-day a party of 100 of the 
8th Va. cavalry, which I had stationed at the bridge 
over the North Shenandoah near Mount Jackson, 
was attacked by McNeil with seventeen men while 
they were asleep, and the whole party dispersed or 
captured. I think they will all turn up. I learn 
that 56 of them had reached Winchester. McNeil 
was mortally wounded and fell into our hands, This 
was most fortunate, as he was the most daring and 
dangerous of all bushwhackers in this section of 
the country. 

(Signed) P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-Gen. 

A correspondent, who was present with the 
army, thus describes the scenes of this march : 


The atmosphere, from horizon to horizon, has 
been black with the smoke of a hundred conflagra- 
tions, and at night a sig brighter and more lurid 
than sunset, has shot from every verge. The orders 
have been to destroy all forage in stacks and barns, 
and to drive the stock before for the subsistence of 
the army. The execution of these orders has been 
imareugh. and in some instances, where barns, near 
dwelling houses, have been fired, has resulted in the 
destruction of the latter. In no instance, except in 
that of the burning of dwellings within five miles, in 
retaliation for the murder of Lieut. Meigs, have 
orders been issued for the burning of houses, or have 
such orders been sanctioned by. Gen. Sheridan. - 
Such wholesale incendiarism could not have been 

ursued, however, without undue license being taken - 

y the worst class of soldiers, and there have been 
frequent instances of rascality and pillege. Indis- | 
criminating (for with such swift work discrimina ‘ 
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tion is impracticable), relentless, merciless, the torch 
has done its terrible business in the centre and on 
either side of the valley. Few barns and stables 
have escaped. The gardens and cornfields have been 
desolated. The cattle, hogs, sheep, cows, oxen, 
nearly five thousand in all, have been driven from 
eyery farm. The poor, alike with the rich, have suf- 
fer Some have lost their all. 

“The wailing of women and children mingling 
with the crackling of flames, has sounded from scores 
of dwellings. I have seen mothers weeping over 
the loss of that which was necessary to their chil- 
dren’s lives, setting aside their own, their last cow, 
their last bit of flour pilfered by stragglers, the last 
morsel that they had in the world to eat or drink. 
Young»girls with flushed cheeks, and pale with tear- 
ful or tearless eye, have pleaded with and cursed the 
men whom the necessities of war have forced to burn 
the buildings reared by their fathers, and turn them 
into paupers in aday. The completeness of the deso- 
lation is awful. Hundreds of nearly starving people 
are going north. Our trains are crowded with them. 
They line the wayside. Hundreds more are coming 
—not half the inhabitants of the valley can subsist 
on it in its present condition. Absolute want is in 
mansions used in other days to extravagant luxury. 


A committee, consisting of thirty-six citizens 
and the same number of magistrates, appointed 
by the county court of Rockingham for the 
purpose of making an estimate of the losses of 
that county by the execution of Gen. Sheridan’s 
orders, made an investigation and reported as 
follows: 

Dwelling houses burned, 30; barns burned, 450; 
mills burned, 31; fencing destroyed (miles), 100; 
bushels of wheat Seslstived: 100,000; bushels of corn 
destroyed, 50,000; tons of hay destroyed, 6,233 ; 
cattle carried off, 1,750; horses carried off, 1,750; 
sheep carried off, 4,200; hogs carried off, 3,350; 
factories burned, 3; furnace burned, 1. In addition 
to which there was an immense amount of farmin 
utensils of every description destroyed, many of 
them of great value, such as McCormick’s reapers, 
and threshing machines; also household and kitchen 
furniture, money, bonds, plate, &c., &c., the whole 
loss being estimated at the enormous sum of 
$25,000,000. 

_ As Gen. Sheridan moved down the valley tow- 
ard the Potomac River, he was followed close 
by the enemy’s cavalry in considerable force, 
under Gen. Rosser, the infantry being further 
in the rear. On Oct. 9th the head of the col- 
umn of infantry having entered Strasburg by 
the eastern road, while the rear was some four 
miles further south, and the enemy following 
the cavalry on the western road had advanced 
so far as to bring the infantry upon their right 
rear, the cavalry under Gens. Custer and Mer- 
ritt.turned and made an attack. At the same 
time a report spread among the enemy’s cay- 
alry that the Federal infantry were flanking 
them. They immediately gave way, and a 


stampede ensued. The pursuit continued to 


Columbia Furnace, seven miles south of Fisher’s 
Hill. The loss of the enemy was eleven pieces 
of artillery and about three hundred men. 
Gen. Sheridan then continued to fall back as 
far as Cedar Run. While at this position, on 
Oct. 19th, his foree was suddenly attacked by 
the enemy before daylight, and his lines thrown 
into confusion with every prospect of a serious 
disaster. The left flank of the 8th corps was 
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turned and the army driven back four miles 
with the loss of twenty-four pieces of artillery. 
At this moment Gen. Sheridan arrived on the 
field, and re-forming his lines, awaited the at- 
tack of the enemy. This was made at 1 p.m. 
and repulsed. At 3 p.m. Sheridan attacked the 
enemy and completely routed him, capturing 
fifty-four pieces of artillery, including his own 
pieces. His despatch from the battte-field to 
Gen. Grant was as follows: 


: Cepar CREEK, VA., Oct. 19,10 P. 

Lieut.-Gen. Grant, City Point: 

I have the honor to report that my army at Cedar 
Creek was attacked at Alacken this morning before 
daylight, and my left was turned and driven in in 
confusion, In fact, most of the line was driven in 
confusion, with the loss of 20 pieces of artillery. I 
hastened from Winchester, where I was on my return 
from Washington, and found my army between Mid- 
dletown and Newton, having been driven back about 
four miles. I here took the affair in hand and quick- 
ly marched the corps forward, formed a compact line 
of battle to repulse an attack of the enemy, which 
was done handsomely at about 1 o’clock, p.w. At3 
P.M., after some changes of the cavalry from the 
left to the right flank, I attacked with great vigor, 
driving and routing the enemy, capturing, according 
to the last report, 43 pieces of artillery and very 
many priséners. * * * * 

I have to regret the loss of Gen. Bidwell, killed, 
and Gens. Wright, Grover, and Ricketts, wounded. 
Wright is slightly wounded. Affairs at times looked 
badly, but by the gallantry of our brave officers and 
men disaster has been converted into a splendid vic- 
tory. Darkness again intervened to shut off greater 
results. I nowoccupy Strasburg. As soon as prac- 
ticable I will send you further particulars. 

(Signed) P. H, SHERIDAN, Maj.-General. 


On the next day he further reported as fol- 
lows: 

Crepar CREEK, VA., Oct. 20, 11.30 a. 

To Lieut.-Gen. Grant, City Point: 

We have again been favored by a great victory 
won from disaster, by the gallantry of our officers 
and men. The attack on tke enemy was made at 3 
p.M., by a left half-wheel of the whole line, with a 
division of cavalry turning each flank of the enemy. 
The whole line advanced. 

The enemy, after a stubborn resistance, broke and 
fled, and were posner with vigor. The artillery cap- 
tured will, probably, be over fifty pieces. This, of 
course, includes what were stem § from our troops 
early in the morning. At least 1,600 prisoners have 
been brought in; also wagons and ambulances in 
large numbers. This morning the cavalry made a 
dash at Fisher’s Hill and carried it; the enemy 
haying fled during the night, leaving only a small 
rear guard. 

I have to regret the loss of many valuable officers 
killed and wounded. Among them is Col. James 
Thorburn, commanding a division of Crook’s com- 
mand, killed ; Col. Sherwood, commanding a brigade, 
but would not leave the field. I cannot yet give a 
full account, as many of our men who were captured 
in the morning have since made their escape and are 
coming in. Ramseur, commanding a division in 
Early’s army, died this morning. 

(Signed) ©. H. SHERIDAN, 


The enemy were pursued nearly to Mt. Jack- 
son. The loss of Gen. Sheridan’s army in the 
morning was between 800 and 1,000 taken 
prisoners. He took afterwards from 1,500 te 
2,000 of the enemy prisoners, and 300 wagons 
and ambulances. The losses in killed and 
wound :d on either side have not been reported. 
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They are known to have been severe, With 
the exception of a few affairs of small conse- 
quence, this closed the military operations in 
the Shenandoah yalley for the remainder of 
the year; Gen. Early’s force took a position 
further up the valley, while Gen. Sheridan’s 
army was scattered in detachments widely 
separated. On Noy. 14th the President issued 
the following order: 


War DerartMent, WASHINGTON, Noy. 14th, 1864. 

Ordered by the President :—1. That the resignation 
of George B. McClellan as major-general in the 
United States Army, dated November 8th, and re- 
ceived by the Adjutant-General on the 10th inst., be 
accepted as of the 8th of November. 

2. That for personal gallantry, military skill, and 
just confidence in the courage and patriotism of his 
troops displayed by Philip H. Sheridan on the 19th 
of October, at Cedar Run, whereby, under the bless- 
ing of Providence, his routed army was reorganized, 
a great national disaster averted, and a Lrilliant vic- 
tory achieved over the rebels for the third time in 
 ipeat battle within thirty days, Philip H. Sheridan 
S appointed Major-General in the United States 
Army, to rank as such from the 8th day of Novem- 
ber, 1864. 

By order-of the President of the United States. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant AdjutantGeneral. 


All that district of country west of Wash- 
ington and immediately south of the Potomac 
River was infested with guerrillas throughout 
the year. Col. Mosby was their leader. Many 
of their expeditions were conducted with great 
boldness. Sometimes they came within a few 
miles of Washington. On one occasion during 
the year they captured a passenger train on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, between Harper’s 
Ferry and Martinsburg. A rail was removed, 
and the train thus running off the track was 
brought to a stop. Their proceedings have 
been thus graphically described : 


In an instant we heard the guerrillas entering the 
cars from both ends. Surmising their errand, I 
jerked my watch from my pocket, handed it to a lad 
companion, telling her to secrete it, which she did. 
Just then one of the fellows stood before me with a 
ee close to my head and demanded my pocket 

ook. I obeyed with commendable diligence. He 
passed on to relieve my neighbor of hat, coat, watch 
and ca book. Another of the band approached, 
pistol in. hand, ‘Here, you d—d Yank, hand over 
your watch.” ‘‘You’re too late,” I answered 
promptly, ‘‘it is gone.’’ The fellow seemed satis- 
fied with this and went on, 

A very demonstrative fat lady, seated near the end 
of our car, just then jumped up, caught one of the 
rebels in her arms. “Oh my love, my dear man, 
you will not kill me,”’ she screamed, and at the same 
time clinging to him until in ungallant anger he 
roared, ‘‘Confound you, let me go; I will lose my 
part of the plunder with your stupidity.’’ We were 
then ordered out, as the train was to be set on fire, 
On leaving the cars we had to climb a steep sand 
bank about twenty feet high, there to await further 
orders, The passengers in the sleeping-cars fared 
worse, as all, with one exception, lost their hats, 
coats, boots, watches, and money. When they were 
acted from their quarters, and ascended the hill, 
they presented a sorry appearance—just conscious 
of their loss, trembling with cold, and fearing they 
might be invited to visit Richmond, In one car 
there were sixty German emigrants bound for Ohio, 
who, when the thieves demanded their money, 


showed fight. To intimidate the rest, two men were 
instantly shot by the butchers and a woman wound- 
ed. The remainder were then ordered to leave the 
cars, but did not understand the command. Mosby 
ordered his men to fire the cars and burn the ‘‘ damn 


Dutch.” The conductor begged of him to hold on 


until he could find a man who could speak German, 
The poor creatures were at last made to understand. 
They left the car; it was set on fire, and the two men 
and one wounded woman left in the flames. 

There were about thirty Union soldiers on board, 
unarmed, returning totheircommands. Those were 
taken prisoners, and also forty or fifty of the passen- 

ers were ordered to fall in line to be taken off. 

bout this time I felt a little nervous, not yee any 
strong desire to visit Libby ; but fortunately as I had 
a screaming babe in my arms I was not one of the 
chosen, e whole da were soon ordered to 
march, Then followed hurried, agonizing farewells, 
and the victims moved forward. We supposed 
they were on their way to Richmond, but only the 
soldiers met with this fate. The citizens were taken 
a short distance to a Sire of woods and thoroughly 
searched and robbed of whatever money they bad 
left and the best of their clothes. Then arose a cry 
that the Yanks were in the woods; the guerrillas 
mounted and started off in a hurry, but in five 
minutes they were back and exclaimed, “a false 
alarm!’ and they fell to plundering still further. 
By this time the mail, express, and baggage had been 
robbed, and what they generally did not want was in 
flames, and the gentlemen were left no extra clothing, 
and certainly no surplus cash. 

One of the ladies of our party lost all her baggage. 
In vain she begged a plethoric-looking guerilla to 
spare her clothing and that of her child. ‘There 
are no valuables in the trunk; you certainly can do 
nothing with its contents,” she pleaded. “Pooh,” 
sneered the “‘ chivalry,’”’ as he swaggered past her, 
‘they will do to help on the flame,” and help the 
flames they accordingly did. 

It was then announced by one of the officers that 
every rider had a place for a woman in front of him 
on his horse, but this beastly threat was not carried 
out. They then made a final search, and saw the 
work was complete; the train had been burned, a 
paymaster with $63,000 robbed, the passengers 
plundered of their hats, coats, boots, watches and 
money, and, locking and burning the mail, express, 
and baggage, they made us a boisterous farewell. 


Missouri became the scene of a hostile inva- 
sion under Gen. Price, in the autumn. Vari- 
ous rumors and threats had been in cireula- 
tion among the enemy for some months pre- 
vious. About the 21st of September these 
rumors ripened into a certainty by a movye- 
ment of Gen. Sterling Price across the Arkansas 
with two divisions of cavalry and three bat- 
teries of artillery. He joined Gen. Shelby near 
Batesville, sixty miles south of the boundary 
line of the Missouri, and was prepared to ad- 
vance with 15,000 to 20,000 mounted veterans. 
The Federal force then in the Department 
under Gen. Rosecrans consisted of 6,500 mount- 
ed men for field duty scattered over a country 
four hundred miles long, and three hundred 
broad, with partially organized new infantry 
regiments and dismounted men. These latter 
were employed to cover the great depots at St. 
Louis, Jefferson City, St. Joseph, Macon, 
Springfield, Rolla, and Pilot Knob, to guard 
railroad bridges and protect as far as possible 
the lives and property of citizens from the 
guerillas who swarmed over the whole country 
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bordering on the Missouri River. At this time 
Gen. A. J. Smith being at Cairo with 4,500 
troops was ordered to Missouri. Preparations 
were made to concentrate the forces as soon as it 
should become manifest what course Gen. Price 
would pursue, and the enrolled militia of the 
State made ready to take the field. 

When it became evident that Springfield was 
safe from the blow, Gen. Sanborn moved with 
all his available cavalry to reénforce Rolla, 
where Gen. McNeil was preparing to secure the 
depots and supply trains, while Gen. Ewing, 
with the 47th Missouri volunteer infantry, 
detachments of the Ist, 2d, and 3d State militia, 
and the 14th Iowa, defended Pilot Knob on 
Sept. 27th, and proved the presence of the 
enemy’s entire force in southeast Missouri. 
The defence of Gen. Ewing was a severe blow 
tothe enemy, and allowed time for the enrolled 
militia and citizens of St. Louis to prepare for 
its defence. At this time it was covered only 
by Gen. Smith’s infantry and three regiments 
of ‘cavalry thrown as far as practicable toward 
tne enemy. 

In the midst of the preparations at St. Louis, 
the 132d, 134th, 136th, 139th, 140th, and 142d 
regiments of Illinois hundred days’ volunteers 
arrived, which secured the safety of that city. 
Meantime the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 
and 80th regiments of enrolled militia, and the 
National Guard of St. Louis, organized under 
Gens. Pike, Wolff and Miller, to support Gen. 
Smith’s infantry, and turn the tide of invasion 
westward. 

The troops of the central district of the State 
were concentrated by Gen. Brown at Jefferson 
City, and being reénforced by Gen. Fisk with 
all the available troops north of the Missouri 
River, they were prepared for the defence of 
the State capital. In these efforts the citizens 
coéperated with enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Price with his army, after 
awaiting a day or two at Richwood’s, and 
threatening St. Bouis, started for the State 
capital. At the same time Gens. McNeil and 
Sanborn, with all their available cavalry, moved 
by forced marches and reached the point of 
danger a few miles in advance of Price, and, 
uniting with Gens. Fisk and Brown, saved the 
State capital, and struck another blow to the 
hopes of the invaders. 

On Oct. 8th, Gen. Pleasanton assumed com- 
mand at Jefferson City, and sent Sanborn with 
all his mounted force, four thousand one hun- 
dred strong, to follow the enemy and harass 
them until the remaining cavalry and infantry 
supports could come up. The rear-guard of 
the enemy was-thus driven upon their main 
force near Burnville, and Gen. Price was kept 
between the Federal force and the Missouri 
River until the latter were joined on the 19th 
by the command of Winslow, consisting of 
fifteen hundred men who had followed the 
enemy from Arkansas. This formed a pro- 
visional cavalry division of sixty-five hundred 
men under Gen, Pleasanton exclusive of escort 


guards. On tle 221, this force fell upon Gen. 
Fagan at Independence and routed him, cap- 
turing two guns. On the 23d, the Big Blue 
was passed, and a contest with the main force 
of the enemy took place, by which they were 
driven by dark beyond the Little Santa Fé. 
On the 24th, after a march of sixty miles, the 
enemy were overtaken at midnight at Marais 
des Oygnes. Skirmishing began at 4 a.m. on 
the 25th with artillery, when the enemy were 
driven from the field with loss of mules, horses, 
etc. They fell back skirmishing to the Little 
Osage Crossing, where a charge was made upon 
two divisions of them by two advanced brigades 
under Cols. Benteen and Phillips,and eight pieces 
of artillery and nearly one thousand prison- 
ers, including Gens. Marmaduke and Cabell, 
were captured. The pursuit was kept up by 
Gen. Sanborn’s brigade with repeated and suc- 
cessful charges to the Marmiton, whence the 
enemy fled under cover of night toward Ar- 
kansas. Kansas troops and Gen. Benteen’s bri- 
gade followed rapidly, and on the 28th Sanborn 
reached Newtonia, where the enemy made his 
“ast stand, in time to turn the tide of battle, 
which was going against Gen. Blunt, and rout- 
ing the enemy, thus giving the final blow to 
the invasion. 

The loss of the enemy was ten pieces of ar- 
tillery, a large number of small arms, nearly all 
his trains and plunder, and, besides his killed, 
wounded and deserters, 1,958 prisoners. Gen. 
Price claimed to have added to his force 6.000 
Missourians. All his schemes were defeated, 
and the injury done was confined to the narrow 
belt of country over which his army marched. 
The Federal loss was 846 officers and men. 
After crossing into Arkansas the force of the 
enemy became greatly reduced. 

Some military operations took place in East 
Tennessee near the close of the year, the most 
important of which was the defeat of Gen. A. 
C. Gillem by the enemy under Gen. Breckin- 
ridge. On Noy. 12th Gen. Breckinridge at- 
tacked the Federal forces and drove them from 
their intrenchments. On the 18th he again 
attacked them near Russellville. Gen. Gillem 
gradually fell back in the direction of Knox- 
ville, and was pursued by the enemy as far as 
Strawberry Plains. Gen. Gillem lost heavily 
in killed and wounded, besides several hundred 
prisoners. Later in the year an expedition from 
East Tennessee was made by Gen. Stoneman, in 
conjunction with Gen. Burbridge, with better 
success. On Dec. 12th Gen. Stoneman, with a 
mounted force of four thousand men, and the 
brigade of Gen. Gillem, moved against the ene- 
my, who were drawn up at Kingsport, on the 
Halsten River, to dispute its passace. This force 
was flanked by Gen. Gillem, with a loss of a 
hundred men and a wagon train, and pursued 
to Bristol, where Gillem captured two hundred 
and fifty more, two trains of cars, five engines, 


_and a jJarge amount of stores. On Dec. 14th 


Gen. Burbridge advanced to attack Gen. Vazghn 
at Zollicoffer, but the latter withdrew to Abing- 
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don, which was captured by Burbridge, with 
much stores. A portion of the salt-works at 
this point was also destroyed. The pursuit of 
Vaughn was continued by Gen. Gillem, with 
the support of Brown’s brigade, and some loss 
inflicted on him. A force was also sent to the 
Virginia railroad near Glade Springs, which 
destroyed a large number of bridges and depots, 
a large amount of rolling stock, and the exten- 
sive iron works near Marion. Upon the ad- 
vance of the Confederate Gen. Breckinridge 
it withdrew to Kentucky. 

The operations in Middle Tennessee became 
very important near the close of the year. On 
Nov. 4th, Johnsonville, a depot for supplies on 
the Tennessee River, was attacked and destroyed 
by Col. Forrest. The value of property burned 
was estimated at more than six million dollars. 
This result was achieved by planting batteries 
on the opposite bank of the river and destroy- 
ing the small gunboats which lay near the 
piace for its protection. 

The movement of Gen. Sherman’s force tow- 
ard Savannah, with the necessary reduction 
of the Federal forces in Tennessee, tempted 
Gen. Hood to advance into that State with the 
hope that by the codperation of Gen. Breckin- 
ridge in East Tennessee, the entire State 
might be recovered and restored to the Con- 
federacy. On Nov. 2ist Gen. Hood began to 
move north from the Tennessee River for the 
capture of Nashville, and on the 23d his army 
took possession of Pulaski, which had been just 
evacuated by the small Federal force under 
Gen. Hatch. Pushing forward with some 
skirmishing, Columbia was occupied on the 


_ 26th. Meanwhile the force left under Gen. 


Thomas by Gen. Sherman, continued to fall 
back toward Nashville. The enemy appeared 
before Franklin on the 80th, and Gen. Scho- 
field prepared to make a stand. The force of 
Gen. Hood, however, was divided into two 
columns, one to attack Franklin in front, and 
the other to move down Harpeth River, cross 
over it some distance east of Franklin, and en- 
deavor to get into the Federal rear. At4p.m. 
on Wednesday, the 30th, Gen. Hood’s main 
column made a heavy and persistent attack on 
Franklin in front, but Gen. Schofield, who was 
in command with 15,000 men, managed to hold 
his own until dusk, and then ordered a retreat. 
This was accelerated by the news of the flank- 
ing column haying crossed Harpeth River 
several miles east of Franklin. The retreat 
was continued all night, and on Thursday at 
daylight reached a point seven miles south of 
Nashville, where Gen. A. J. Smith’s corps was 
posted.. The Confederate flanking column, 
after crossing Harpeth River attacked a Federal 
cavalry brigade, and compelled it to retreat. 
The force reached Gen. Smith’s position about 
the same time as Gen. Schofield. The enemy 
followed both, and Gen. Smith being hard 
pressed abandoned his position and fell back to 
the outer line of the Nashville intrenchments, 
three miles from the town. 
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Great consternation prevailed in Nashville, 
Business was suspended. The citizens and the 
vast army of Government laborers were put 
under arms. The army of Gen. Thomas was 
put in line of battle three miles south of Nash- 
ville, and the enemy advanced to a point five 
miles distant. The intervening space became a 
scene of constant skirmishing. Meantime Gen. 
Hood proposed to blockade the Cumberland 
River, cut the Louisville and Nashville road, 
and thus compel Gen. Thomas to evacuate the 
city. To execute this purpose more effectively, 
he fell back from his works before the city to in- 
trench himself in the Overton range of hills, and 
thus cut off Thomas from Rousseau at Murfrees- 
boro, and with his cavalry and Breckinridge’s 
forces cut off Bridgeport and Chattanooga. 

Reénforcements were now sent to Gen. 
Thomas with the greatest despatch, and he 
determined to dislodge Gen. Hood from his 
position, which he had already begun to 
strengthen. Accordingly, early on Dec. 15th, 
a feint was made on Hood’s right and a real 
attack upon his left, which resulted in driving 
it from the river below the city as far as Frank- 
lin’s pike, a distance of eight miles. The train 
and headquarters of Gen. Chalmers were cap- 
tured; another train of twenty wagons, to- 
gether with a thousand prisoners and sixteen 
pieces of artillery. During the ensuing night 
Gen. Hood contracted his lines back to the 
Brentwood range of hills, massing on the Frank- 
lin pike to keep it open, in case of retreat, and 
to cover his large wagon train, which was mov- 
ing by by-roads into the pike. On the next 
morning the battle was renewed. The Federal 
position remained unchanged from the previous 
day. Steedman on the extreme left, Wood con- 
necting with him on the left of the Franklin 
pike. Garrard’s division of A. J. Smith’s corps 
connecting with the right of Wood’s; next 
came McArthur, then Col. Moore, connecting 
with Gen. Schofield’s left. Gen. Cox formed 
Schofield’s right and Gen. Couch his left. “Wil- 
son’s cavalry came up on Schofield’s right, along 
the Hillsboro pike, with orders to operate south 
of the hills, and, if possible, turn the enemy’s 
flank and cut off his retreat. Movements com- 
menced at 10 a.m., and in the afternoon the 
action became close and obstinate. Near dusk 
the enemy began to give way, and a rout soon 
followed. They were pursued until dark through 
the gap of the hills and along the Franklin pike. 
Some four thousand prisoners were captured. 

The following is Gen. Thomas’s report of this 
day’s conflict : 


HEADQUARTERS DeEp’r OF TIE CUMBERLAND, EIGHT i 
MILES FROM NASHVILLE, Dec. 16—6 P. M. 

To the President of the United States, Hon. E. M. 
Stanton, and Lieut.-General Grant: 3 , 
This army thanks you for your approbelige of its 

conduct yesterday, and assure you that it is not mis- 

laced. I have the honor to report that the enemy 
iiss been pressed at all points to-day on his line of re- 
treat to the Brentwood Hill. Brig.-Gen. Hatch, of 

Wilson’s corps of cavalry, on the right, turned the 

enemy’s left, and captured a large number of prison. 

ers. The number is not reported. 
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Maj.-Gen, Schofield’s corps, next on the left wing 
of the ours carried several hills, capturing many 
prisoners and six pieces of artillery. , 

Maj.-Gen. Smith, next on the left of Maj.-Gen. 
Schofield, carried the salient point of the enemy’s 
line, with McMillan’s brigade of McArthur’s division, 
capturing sixteen pieces of artillery, two brigadier 


sey and about 2,000 prisoners. 
a 2 n. Garrard’s Sivision, of Smith’s comniand, 
next on the left of McArthur’s division, carried the 
enemy’s intrenchments, capturing all the artillery 
and troops of the enemy on the line. 

Brig.-Gen. Wood’s troops on the Franklin Pike 
took up the assault, capturing the enemy’s intrench- 
rer, and in his retreat also capturing eight pieces 
of artillery, something over 600 prisoners, and drove 
the enemy within one mile of the Brentwood Hill Pass. 

Maj.-Gen. Stedman, commanding detachments of 
the different armies of the Military Division of the 
Mississippi, most nobly supported Gen. Wood’s left, 
and took a most honorable part in the operations of 
the day. I have ordered the pursuit to be continued 
in the morning at daylight. though the troops are 
very much fatigued, the utmost enthusiasm prevails. 

I must not forget to report the operations of Brig.- 
Gen. Johnson, in successfully driving the enemy, 
with the codperation of the gunboats under Lieut. 
Commander Fitch, from their established batteries 
on the Cumberland, below the city of Nashville, and 
of the success of Brig,-Gen. Croxton’s brigade, in 
covering and protecting our right and rear in the 
operations of to-day and yesterday. Although I 
have no report of the number of prisoners captured 
by Johnson’s and Croxton’s command, I know 
they have made a large number. 

Lam also glad to be able to state that the number 
of prisoners captured yesterday greatly exceeds the 
number reported by eer The woods, fields, 
and intrenchments are filled with the enemy’s small 
arms, abandoned in the retreat. In conclusion, I 
am happy to state that all this has been effected with 
very small loss to us. Our loss probably does not 
exceed 300, and very few killed. 

(Signed) G. H. THOMAS, Major-General. 


Early on the next morning the Federal pursuit 
was renewed. A large number of wounded 
were captured on the road to Franklin, and also 
stragglers. The cavalry harassed the flanks 
- and rear of the enemy and scattered any force 
that offered resistance. The following is Gen. 
Thomas’s report of the 17th: 


Heanq’s DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
Near Franxwry, Tenn., Dec, 17th, 8 p. x. 

We have pressed the enemy to-day beyond Frank- 
lin, capturing his hospitals, containing over 1,500 
wounded, and about 150 of our wounded, in addition 
to the above. Gen. Knipe, commanding a division 
of cavalry, drove the enemy’s rear-guard through 
Franklin to-day, capturing about 250 prisoners and 
five battle-flags with very little loss on our side. 
Citizens of Franklin represent Hood’s army as com- 
pletely demoralized. addition to the captures of 
yesterday, reported in my despatches of last night, I 
have the honor to report the capture of Gen. Rucker, 
and about 250 of the enemy’s cavalry, in a fight that 
occurred about 8 o’clock last night between Gen. 
Rucker and Gen. Hatch of our cavalry. 

The enemy has been pressed to-day both in front 
and on both flanks. Brig.-Gen. Johnson succeeded 
in striking him on the flank just beyond Franklin, 
capturing quite a number of prisoners—number not 
yet reported. My cavalry is pressing him closely 
through, and I am very much in hopes of getting 
many more prisoners to-morrow. 

GEO. H. THOMAS, Major-General. 


The entire loss of the enemy was 13,189 in 
prisoners, including several general and nearly 
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one thousand other officers of lower grades, 
and seventy-two pieces of artillery. During 
the same period over two thousand deserters 
were received. The Federal loss was about 
10,000 in killed, wounded, and missing. Gen. 
Hood retired with his remaining force into the 
northern part of Alabama. 

Some military expeditions were made near 
the close of the year. A force left Vicksburg 
under Gen. Dana, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, for the purpose of codperating with Gen. 
Sherman by occupying the enemy in Mississippi. 
It reached the Mississippi Central Railroad on 
Noy. 25th, and after an obstinate engagement 
succeeded in destroying the Big Black River 
bridge. Several miles of the track of the rail- 
road, including culverts, stations, 2,600 bales of 
cotton, two locomotives, four cars, twenty 
barrels of salt, and $160,000 worth of stores 
at Vaughan station were also destroyed. 

About the same time an expedition organized 
under the direction of Gen. Canby, consisting 
of a cavalry force under Gen. Davidson, left 
Baton Rouge. Thence it marched to Tanghi- 
piho and destroyed the railroad to Jackson, 
burning bridges and railroad buildings. Thence 
it moved to Franklinville, capturing a mail and 
prisoners. Thence it moved to West Pascagoula. 
These movements caused a great panic in Missis- 
sippi, and created alarm for the safety of Mobile, 
thus effectively codperating with Gen. Sherman. 

In December a force, consisting of five divi- 
sions under the command of Maj.-Gen. Warren, 
made a raid upon the Weldon Railroad. -The 
Nottoway was reached about midday Dec. 8th, 
and destroyed; thence the railroad track was 
destroyed nearly to Bellfield station, twenty 
miles south. On the 10th the expedition start- 
ed on its return, followed by crowds of negroes, 
and arrived after an absence of four days. Its 
loss was about a half dozen men. 

At the close of the year the area of territory 
held by the Federal armies was about the same 
as at the end of the previous year. The war 
during the year had been the cause of immense 
destruction to the South, both in men and prop- 
erty. In the latter probably there is no parallel 
in modern history. Its effect was apparent in 
the exhausted condition of the country. 

The Indians on the frontier maintained a hos- 
tile attitude during a portion of the year. The 
plan of operations of Maj.-Gen. Pope, who was 
in command, embraced three objects: first, the 
chastisement and subjection of the bands of 
savages on both sides of the Missouri River, 
who continued refractory and hostile; secondly, 
the protection of the overland route to Idaho, by 
the establishment of strong military posts with- 
in the Indian country; thirdly, the security of 
the Minnesota and Iowa frontier against raids. 

Several conflicts took place between the In- 
dians and Gens. Sibley and Sully in the north- 
west, and Ourtis in Kansas, by which their num- 
bers were greatly reduced, and their provisions 
and property destroy For the attack on 
Fort Fisher, see Navat OpEeRATIons. 
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ASIA. Among the empires of Asia, only 
three remain under the rule of native govern- 
ments, China, Japan, Persia. Each is coming, 
from year to year, into closer contact with the 
civilized nations of the world, and in conse- 
quence of this intercourse undergoing a radi- 
cal transformation. 

China continues to court the friendship of 
foreign powers. Two of them have greatly 
aided her in her struggle against the powerful 
rebellion of the Taepings. Thanks to the 
English and French officers and contingents, 
the Chinese Government made, during the year 
1864, very rapid progress toward the entire 
suppression of this rebellion, and the capture 
of Nankin seemed to deal but the fatal blow. 
(See Onn.) 

The Government of Japan, although sending 
a new embassy to Europe, made desperate 
efforts to repeal at least the concessions for- 
merly made to foreigners. The representatives 
of the foreign powers were, however, found un- 
willing to abandon their acquired rights. New 
attacks upon vessels of foreign nations were 
made in the straits of Simonoseki, but promptly 
and severely punished by an expedition con- 
jointly undertaken by ships of England, France, 
Holland, and the United States. After this 
new proof of the superior power of foreign 
civilized nations, both the Prince, who had 
directed the treacherous attack, and the Goy- 
ernment of Yedo, showed much readiness to 
improve their relations with the foreigners. 
(See JAPAN.) 

British India was generally quiet, although 
a petty war began and ended on the north- 
west frontier, and an expedition was engaged 
in punishing an affront offered to a British 
ambassador by the ruler of Bhootan. The vice- 
regal reign of Sir John Lawrence was illus- 
trated by a grand ‘ Durbar,” in which he ad- 
dressed an assembly of great but tributary 
powers in the most widely known ‘native 
tongue. (See Inpra.) 

The steady and rapid progress which the 
arms of Russia are achieving in Asia are at- 
tracting the consideration of the whole world, 
and exciting the serious alarm of English states- 
men. The barrier presented by the mountain 


. Chain of the Caucasus to the extension of the 


Russian dominions ceased, in 1864, to exist by 
the termination of the long war against the 
Circassians, and the Russian Government was 
thus enabled to devote her whole power to the 
accomplishment of one of the objects of her 
settled policy—that of attaining for herself the 
supremacy of Asia. Even before the Cauca- 
sus was entirely subjugated the Russians had 
already made good their footing in Toorkistan, 
having taken possession of Khiva and sent 
pioneers as far as Bokhara. Since the termina- 
tion of the Circassian war, tley have assumed 
the offensive with a force evidently much larger 
than they ever before had in the field in that 
part of Central Asia, to make war against the 
principality of Khokand. The campaign was 
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brought to a successful close with surprising 
vigor. Fort after fort was stormed in rapid 
succession, and, according to the latest advices, 
Khokand itself was taken, and the Khan, after 
making submission to the conquerors, was re- 
placed on his throne, as a vassal of Russia. 
Thus Russia has already subjugated two of the 
states of Turkistan, Khiva and Khokand; and 
of the other two, Bokhara and the Affghan 
principality of Balkh; the former is governed 
by a king who is the chosen ally or friend of 
the Russians. Russia is now the most for- 
midable military and political power of Central 
Asia, and only one independent state separates 
her dominions from those of the Government 
of British India. (See Russta.) 

France, after some hesitation respecting the 
policy she should pursue with the provinces 
ceded to her in Cochin China, concluded to 
keep them. The King of Cambodia appears to 
be entirely devoted to the French. He paid a 
visit to the capital of the French provinces at 
Saigon, and was received with all the honors 
which are usually shown to royalty in Europe. 

The king of Siam has appointed consuls at 
Rangoon and Maulmain, and has given other 
signs of his desire to establish friendly relations 
with the civilized nations, an example which 
is, thus far, not followed by the king of Ava, 
who steadily opposes progress, and is remark- 
able only for being a gigantic monopolist. 

AUSTRIA, an Empire of Europe. The reign- 
ing sovereign is Francis Joseph I., Emperor of 
Austria and King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
The Emperor has only one son, Rudolph, Arch- 
duke of Austria and heir apparent, Imperial 
Prince of Hungary and Bohemia, born August 
21, 1858. 

Austria has been. a constitutional monarchy 
since 1849, The first constitution of March 4, 
which was of a very democratic character, was 
repealed by an imperial decree Dec. 31, 1851. 
The present constitution was established by an 
imperial diploma, dated Oct. 20, 1860, followed 
by adecree or “‘ Patent ” of Feb. 26, 1851. The 
main feature of the present constitution is a tri- 
partite Legislature, consisting—1. Of the Pro- 
vincial Diets, of which there are eighteen, viz. : 
Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardo-Venice, Dalma- 
tia, Croatia and Slavonia, Galicia, Upper Aus- 
tria, Lower Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Bukowina, Moravia, Silesia, Tyrol, and 
Vorarlberg, Transylvania, Istria, and Trieste; 
2. A Central Diet, called the Reichsrath, or 
Council of the Empire, consisting of two Honses; 
and 8. The Enger Reichsrath, or Partial Coun- 
cil of the Empire, which is formed by the full 
Reichsrath, leaving out in both Houses the 
representatives of Hungary and of Croatia. To 
these provinces a larger share of self-govern- 
ment is given than to the remaining ones, The 
Lower House is composed of 343 members, 
elected by the eighteen Provincial Diets in the 
following proportions: Hungary, 85; Bohemia, 
54; Lombardo-Venice, 20; Dalmatia, 5 ; Croa- 
tia and Slavonia, 9; Galicia, 88; Upper Aus- 
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tria, 10; Lower Austria, 18; Salzburg, 3; 
Styria, 13; Carinthia, 5; Carniola, 6; Buko- 
wina, 5; Moravia, 22; Silesia, 6; Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, 12; Transylvania, 26; and Istria 
and Trieste, 6. Each Provincial Diet consists 
of only one assembly, composed—ist, of the 
archbishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic 
and Oriental Greek Church and the chancellors 
of the universities; 2d, of the representatives 
of great estates, elected by all landowners pay- 
ing not less than one hundred florins taxes; 3d, 
of the representatives of towns, elected by 
those citizens who possess municipal rights; 
4th, of the representatives of boards of com- 
merce and trade unions, chosen by the repre- 
sentatives of rural communes, elected by such 
communes or by such inhabitants as pay a small 
amount of direct taxation. 

To the revenue of the Empire the German- 
Slavonic population contributes about 65 per 
cent., the Kingdom of Hungary 25 per cent., 
and Venetia about 6 per cent. Among the 
most important items of the revenue is the mo- 
nopoly of the Government for tobacco, which 
has existed since 1670, and has been continually 
increasing of late years. Among the items of 
expenditures the interest on the public debt is 
the largest. This debt has gradually grown up 
to immense proportions. While in 1763 it was 
150,000,000 florins, it was 283,000,000 in 1781, 
349,000,000 in 1789, and from that year until 
1863 there has not been a single year in which 
the revenue of the year has come up to the ex- 
penditure. According to a report of the Com- 
mission on the Public Debt, published in the 
official Vienna Gazette of Nov. 15, 1862, 
the capital of the debt, both consolidated and 
floating, amounted, on Oct. 31, 1862, to 2,364,- 
316,761 florins, of which the floating debt con- 
sisted of 396,972,206 florins. The sum of 2,- 
237,932 florins, which at that moment was 
contained in the deposit bank, being deducted 
from that amount, there remained 2,362,078,829 
florins as the net amount of the general debt. 
In addition, the Lombardo-Venetian debt 
amounted to 66,419,385 florins, and the debt 
of the land-redemption fund was 522,586,239 
florins. A new loan of 80,000,000 florins was 
contracted in November, 1863, and another 
loan of 90,000,000 florins in May, 1864. The 
latter loan, sanctioned by the Reichsrath in the 
vote of the budget estimates for 1863-64, was 
to defray in part the expenditure incurred in 
the war against Denmark. 

According to official returns Austria pos- 
sessed, on the peace footing, at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1863, an army of 269,103 men, rank and 
file, with 42,201. horses. The navy consisted, 
in August, 1864, of thirty-nine steamers, with 
639 guns and 11,730 horse-power, and twenty 
sailing vessels, with 145 guns. 

The session of the Reichsrath of 1863 was 
brought to a close by a speech from the Em- 
peror on the 15th of February. He said that, 
with great satisfaction, he observed the mate- 
rial and intellectual progress made by Austria. 

voL.Iv.—li <A 
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He expressed his thanks for the support and 
sympathy he had received from the whole 
monarchy. The session had not been unfruit- 
ful, some important bills having already been 
sanctioned. Eastern Galicia and the Buko- 
wina would have the advantage of railways, 
and a line would also be constructed in Tran- 
sylvania. In conformity with the vote of the 
Federal Diet, and in concert with the King of 
Prussia, he had taken part in the federal exe- 
cution in Holstein, and Schleswig had been oc-. 
cupied as a pledge. The Emperor said, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ Austria has shown that, in her re- 
juvenated form, she preserves her good old 
spirit, and that the inheritance of her strength 
and glory abides with her on the new path of 
liberty which she has entered.” 

Notwithstanding the hopes expressed in this 
speech of the Emperor, very little progress was 
made in the conciliation of the disaffected na- 
tionalities. The state of Galicia appeared to 
be so alarming that, on the 28th of February, 
the state of siege was proclaimed in all Gallicia 
and Cracow. The ordinances published on this 
occasion by the Governor, Count Mensdorff, 
were to the following effect: 

The civil authorities are subordinated to the mili- 
tary commander of the kingdom of Galicia. The 
courts-martial have to administer justice on the basis 
of the civil laws wherever they are in accordance 
with the military laws and with the military method 
of procedure in criminal cases. Thus, persons 
guilty of high treason, misprision of treason, of- 
ences against members of the Imperial family, re- 
bellion, sedition, murder, or disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace, will be punished according to laws con- 
tained in certain paragraphs of the Civil Code. The 
militaryauthorities are also charged to proceed against 
all persons who may offend against the laws for the 
regulation of the public press. The commander of 
the forces in Galicia is empowered to commute pun- 
ishment, or even to grant a full pardon, if the person 
convicted be not sentenced to more than one year’s 
imprisonment. He has also the power temporarily 
to suspend the appearance of or japaagm papers, or 
ray eee! to suppress them. e new laws relative 
to the personal liberty of the subject and to the 
inviolability of his domicile are suspended. 


An order was also issued for a general sur- 
render of arms to the police authorities in 
Galicia within a fortnight, and that under 
pain of heavy fines and imprisonment. Per- 
sons attempting to conceal weapons of war and 
ammunition were to pay a fine of 1000 florins, 
or to be closely imprisoned for one year. Gov- 
ernment officials and persons wearing the na- 
tional (Polish) costume were allowed to retain 
their side-arms. All foreigners sojourning in 
Galicia were summoned to present themselves 
to the police authorities within forty-eight 
hours, and to obtain permission to remain in 
the country. On the 13th of March disturb- 
ances broke out in Pesth, Hungary, but they 
were easily suppressed. The repeated reports 
that the Government would convoke the Diet 
of Hungary, in order to make a new attempt 
at reconciliation, proved to be unfounded. 

The Franco-Italian convention concluded on 
the 15th of September, led to the resignation 
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of Count Rechberg, who, since 1859, had been 
minister of foreign affairs. His resignation 
was accepted by the Emperor on the 27th of 
October, and he was succeeded by Count 
Mensdorff-Pouilly. According to the pro- 
gramme of the new minister, Austria is to 
assume as much as possible a defensive policy. 
The new session of the Reichsrath com- 
menced on the 12th of November. It was 
formally opened on the 14th by a speech, in 
which the Emperor declared that a good under- 
standing and friendly relations existed between 
Austria and the other Great Powers, congratu- 
lated his people upon the conclusion of war 
with Denmark, urged legislation for the im- 
provement of the finances and of railway com- 
munication, and announced that he was ne- 
gotiating respecting the politico-economical 
unity of Germany. Hungary, Venetia, and 
Croatia were again unrepresented in the Diet. 
TheCzechmembers of Bohemia, likewise, were 
absent, and on the 5th of December sent in a 
declaration to the effect that they resigned the 
post to which their constituents had elected 
them. Of the Polish members, only nine made 
their appearance. The lower house of the 
Reichsrath,’ in reply to thesspeech from the 
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throne, adopted an address to the Emperor, in 
which they express a wish that the Croatian 
and Hungarian Diets may be convened after 
the close of the session; that the Government, 
coéperating with the German Confederation, 
may assist the duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein in fully obtaining their rights in the sue 
cession question; that the Government would 
oppose any tendency to separation adverse to 
the interests of the German Confederation, 
and endeavor to strengthen by federal reform 
the bond between German States; that the 
exceptional circumstances necessitating the 
proclamation of a state of siege in Galicia 
would shortly disappear; that a reduction 
may be made in the military and naval ex- 
enditure. It then declares that a law estab- 
ishing ministerial responsibility is urgently 
needed to complete the Austrian constitution. 

In October a band of a few hundred armed 
Italians broke into Venetia, and made an at- 
tempt to capture the town of Udine. The 
attempt was easily suppressed by the Govern- 
ment. The Government of Italy officially dis- 
approved this attempt, and disarmed the in- 
surgents, who were forced into the territory 
of Lombardy. 
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BACHE, Franxrtiy, M. D., an eminent 
American physician, savant, and author, born in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 25, 1792, died in that city 
March 19, 1864. He was the oldest great- 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania, grad- 
uating in 1810, and soon after commencing the 
study of medicine, received his medical diplo- 
ma ftom the same university in 1814. In 1813 
he entered the army as assistant-surgeon, and 
in 1814 was appointed surgeon. He remained 
in the army till 1816, when he resigned and 
commenced the practice of his profession in 
Philadelphia. From 1824 to 1836 he was 
physician to the Walnut Street prison; from 
1826 to 1832, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Franklin Institute; from 1829 to 1839, physi- 
cian to the Eastern Penitentiary; from 1831 to 
1841, Professor of Chemistry in the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy; and from 1841 to 
his decease he was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Jefferson Medical College. He was also for 
some time President of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, and at the time of his death 
President of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum cor- 
poration. As an author he was perhaps best 
known by his share in the preparation of the 
successive editions of the United States Dis- 
pensatory, the first of which was published in 
1833, and the last a year or two since. He 
was also one of the Publishing Committee of 
the United States Pharmacopeia, and made 
many valuable additions to that work and the 


Dispensatory in relation to the Materia Medica. 
His profound learning, urbane manners, and 
amiable character won him a large measure of 
public esteem. a 

BAPTISTS. The “Baptist Almanac” for 
1865 does not contain any later denominational 
statistics than the almanac for 1864, accordir g 
to which the Regular Baptists numbered 1,039,- 
400 in the United States, 15,285 in Nova Scotia, 
8,392 in New Brunswick, 13,764 in Canada, and 
86,500 in the West India Islands; total in North 
America, 1,113,341. Anti-Mission Baptists, 
63,000; Free-Will Baptists, 57,007; Six-Prin- 
ciple Baptists, 3,000; Seventh-Day Baptists, 
6,686; Church of God Winebrennarians, 14,- 
000; Disciples (Campbellites), 300,000; Tun- 
kers, 20,000.” 

The annual meeting of the General Baptist 
Benevolent Associations was held, in 1864, in 
Philadelphia. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the operations of the societies and their 
present condition: The receipts of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, which held its 
50th annual meeting from May 24th to’ May 
26th, were $135,525.25; payments, $135,- 
014.63; balance in treasury, April Ist, 1864, 
$510.64. The number of missions in connection 
with the Union, is19. In the Asiatic Missions 
there are 15 stations and about 400 out-sta- 
tions. In the French and German Missions 
not far from 1,100 stations and out-stations, 
The number of missionaries, including those in 
this country, and exclusive of those in Europe, 
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is 40 males and 36 females. Native preachers 


' and assistants, exclusive of those in Europe, 


not far from 500; in Europe, 160; total, 660. 
The number of churches is 660; of baptisms, 
2,500. The whole number of members is 35,000. 

The meeting unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions on the state of the country: 


Resolved, That we the rebellion ina ted 
by the Southern Stato for the purpose of aaekeny! i 

the Union which our fathers founded, and establish- 
ing a slaveholders’ confederacy, as utterly causeless 
and inexcusable—a crime against civilization, hu- 
manity, freedom, and God, unparalleled in all centu- 


ries. 

That we tender to the President and the national 
authorities the assurance of our confidence and of 
our sympathy with their efforts to maintain the in- 


' tegrity of the republic; of our prayers for their suc- 


cess; of our readiness to sustain them by the sacri- 
fices of property and life, and of our hearty assent 
to the policy of conquering disunion by uprooting 
slavery, its cause. 

That we rejoice in the interest and codperation 
manifested by the Government with ect to the 
establishment of schools and Christian institutions 
throughout the recovered portions of the Southern 
land, as an evidence of its practical recognition of 
the Gospel of Christ as the only sure basis, and the 
best safeguard of national peace and prosperity, and 
that we offer it our most cordial thanks for the facili- 
ties afforded to our own kindred organizations in the 
prosecution of this momentous wor 
- That however prolonged may be the conflict, and 
however great the cost which we may be required to 
pay, our trust in the final triumph of liberty and 
righteousness is unshaken, and amid victory and de- 
feat alike, we rest in the conviction that a merciful 
though chastening Providence will bring forth from 
the carnage and woe of this civil war a brighter, 
grander future for our country and the world. 


Hon. A. Hubbell, Hon. J. R. Doolittle, U.S. 
Senator from Wisconsin, and M. B. Anderson, 
LL. D., were appointed a committee to convey 
the resolutions to the President of the United 
States. Hon. Ira Harris, U. §. Senator from 
New York, was elected President of the Union 
for the ensuing year. It was also resolved to 
raise a special jubilee fund of $50,000 for the 
reénforcement of missions. $15,000 were sub- 
scribed on the spot. 

At the 40th anniversary of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, which was held on 
May 23d, the receipts of the year were stated 
to be $108,587.60; expenditures, $106,728.35 ; 
balance in treasury, $1,859.25. 

Twenty-six new publications have been stere- 
otyped and added to the list during the year, 
Of these, including the Annual Report and 
Almanac, 361,000 copies have been printed. 

The new editions of former publications 
have been—of books, 107,000 copies; of tracts, 
60,000 copies; making the issues of the year, 
new and old, amount to 528,000 copies, con- 
taining 25,528,500 actual, or 29,136,375 18mo 
pages. 

The Society’s catalogue numbers at the pres- 
ent time 786 publications. Of these, 404 are 
bound volumes; 94 are in paper covers, and 
280 are tracts. Of the tracts 11 are in the 
Swedish language, 7 in French, 10 in German, 
and 230 in English, of which 28 are for children. 


Thirty-eight missionary colporteurs have 
been employed during the year, of whom 3 
labored among the freedmen of Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, and 14 in Sweden. 

The American Baptist Home Mission held its 
82d meeting on May 19th, and reported its re- 
ceipts as $72,904; expenditures, $55,504. The 
Society employs 135 missionaries, none of 
whom preach in foreign languages. 

A French Regular Baptist Missionary Society 
was established in 1863, to labor among the 
French in Canada and the United States, by 
means of pastors, evangelists, the press, and 
the training of young men for the missionary 
work, 

The receipts of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, whose 27th meeting was held 
on May 21st, were $30,719; expenditures, $27,- 
668; volumes issued, 28,778; total since 18387, 
1,888,836. 

The 21st anniversary of the American Bap- 
tist Free Mission Society was held at Perry, 
N. Y., May 20th, 1864. The receipts for the 
year were $22,905; the expenditures, $19,320, 

The Society unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion— 

That in view of the vast and preéminent claims of 
the Home Missionary work in the present great crisis 
of the country, the receipts of the society should be 
$150,000 the current year, and that the pastors and 
churches throughout the land be requested to do 
their part promptly and cheerfully in raising this 
amount. 

The Secretary of War, at the beginning of 
the year, gave full and formal authority to.the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society to take 
possession of every abandoned Baptist meet- 
ing-house within the limits of the insurrec- 
tionary districts, and of every other Baptist 
church edifice in the hands of the rebels. 
From Southern sources it was ascertained that 
Richmond College, Wake Forrest College, N. 
C., the Furman Institute, 8. C., the Mercer 
College, Ga., have all been suspended, and that 
the Female College at Richmond is closed. Of 
the Lutheran Baptist papers, the “ Religious 
Herald,” of Richmond, the ‘“ Biblical Recorder,” 
at Raleigh, N. C., and the “Southern Baptist,” 
Charleston, S. ©., were still in existence, 
though, owing to the scarcity of paper, on a 
half sheet. 

The Southern Baptist Convention held its 
last biennial session at Augusta, Ga., in May, 
1863. For the means to support its mission- 
aries in China and Africa, it is mainly depend- 
ent upon Maryland and Kentucky. By per- 
mission of the Post-Office and War Depart- 
ments, the correspondence and remittances of 
the Convention pass through Northern chan- 
nels. 

The “Tunker” denomination of Baptist: 
lost one of their most prominent men, Elder 
John Kline, of Rockingham, Va. The Rock- 
ingham “ Register ” remarks on this event: 

The Rey. John Kline, of Linyille’s Creek, in this 
county, an aged Tunker preacher of considerable 
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prominence, and a man of great influence with and 
in his Church, was shot and killed near his residence 
about 11 o’clock, on Wednesday morning of last 
week (15th June.) He had gone to a neighbor’s in 
the direction of Tusleytown, we learn, to clean a 
clock, and was on his return when the tragedy oc- 
curred. He was shot in the groin and breast with 
four balls, and is supposed to have been instantly 
killed. He had some money and his watch on his 

erson when he was killed—these were not disturbed 

y the party by whom he was slain. 

He was known as an uncompromising Union 
man, and ahi the early part of the war had been 
arrested by order of Gen. Jackson for disloyalty. 
He had, however, been honorably acquitted, and 
was pursuing “the even tenor of his way,’”’ passing 
frequently, by permission of the authorities, within 
tlie Yankeo lines to preach and hold other religious 
services. He was a man of the strictest integrity in 
his business transactions, and was highly esteemed 
in his Church, whose membership will mourn his 
death as the removal of one of the pillars of the 
Church. The motives which induced some assassins 
to waylay and kill him will probably be never full 
known and understood; but the cause of his deat 
doubtless had some connection with the troubles 
that now afflict the country, occupying, as he was 
believed to do, a position of antagonism in feeling to 
the Confederacy. While the people differed with 
Mr. Kline in the erroneous views which he enter- 
tained, yet all good citizens must deplore such a law- 
less wreaking of vengeance upon the person of an 
unarmed and feeble old man. Such things show 
how rapidly we are drifting into scenes which must 
be full of terror to us all. 


Sweden has now seven Baptist associations, 
with the following memberships on Jan. 1, 
1864: Norland, 1,821; Dala, 226; Stockholm, 
1,124; Nerike, 1,395; Smaland, 242; Gotland, 
366; Skane, 1,017; total, 6,191. Eight hundred 
and forty persons were baptized during the 
year, and nine new churches constituted. 

The “Baptist Handbook” for 1865 con- 
tains the following general summary of Baptist 
churches in Great Britain ; 

AW G8 Yh 235) Nites Mae yhe aus eee 
Scotland: Goi... ese wate ree we 96 
froband yo Yoel ety eee pee eee ee ome 


Total, 2,400 

It would appear that of this number of 
churches the compilers of the ‘“ Handbook,” 
or the Secretary to the Union, have obtained 
returns from 1,893—a very large proportion— 
as to the number of members belonging to 
each. The total is 198,295. Having this broad 
basis, an approximate estimate has been made 
for the remainder, which gives a total of 
249,809 members of Baptist Churches in the 
United Kingdom, or an average of 102 mem- 
bers for each church. 

The anniversary of the Baptist Union was 
held on the 25th of April, when it was stated 
that the increase of the reported churches for 
the year was only 1 5-8 per church, the lowest 
average for eight years. In the matter of 
chapel building it was found that the total 
amount of debt owed by Baptist churches for 
their chapels was $567,500, of which $27,500 
had been paid the last year, and it was resolved 
to ask the denomination for $500,000 as a 
building fund. The total receipts of the Mis- 
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sionary Society were $176,096 (about $40,000 
more than the receipts of the American Mis- 
sionary Union). 

At the annual meeting of the Baptist As- 
sociation of Victoria in 1864, it was reported 
that 22 churches had increased their member- 
ships from 1,326 in 1863 to 1,585 in 1864. The 
number of Sunday school scholars advanced 
from 1,793 to 2,231 in 1864; and that of teach- 
ers from 197 in 1863 to 258 in 1864. 

The Baptist missions in Burmah have now 
taken so deep root, that the missionaries 
called a General Convention, which was to 
meet at Rangoon, in November, 1864, and 
to take the initiatory steps for an independent 
organization of these churches. The views of 
the Executive Mission of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, which has thus far 
supported the missionaries of the Burmah 
churches, are expressed in a circular to the 
missionaries, in which they desire information 
on the following points: 

1. To what extent may the supervision of the 
Press and the Theological Seminary be committed to 
the proposed convention? 

2. Would it be advisable at once to place all funds 
for missionary operations, beyond the salaries of the 
missionaries, in around sum, in the treasury of your 
convention, to be disbursed by you? Have not such 
funds long enough been appropriated, to the last 
rupee, by a committee sitting in Boston? Is it not 
time the responsibility was assumed and carried by 
men on the banks of the Irriwadi? 

3. A native agency, its <x pee and how it 
may be called out, developed, and made most ef- 
fective. Compensation of such when it should 
come, how large it should be, and in what manner 
bestowed—that is, whether as a fixed salary, or made 
contingent on time spent and value of service? 

4, How many missionaries, speaking one and the 
same language, may be properly stationed in the 
same city or vicinity ? 

5. Jungle and vilaye labor—have we had enough 
of it, as compared with local and town agency, es- 
pecially among the Burmans ? 

6. Is it not time for the missionaries to be mem- 
bers of the churches in Burmah, and hence subject 
to the care and discipline of those churches? 

BATES, Josuva, an eminent English banker 
and financier of American origin, born in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., in 1788, died in London, Sept. 
24th, 1864. Mr. Bates came of a good and 
honorable family, who had borne a fair share 
in the doings of Plymouth Colony and Massa- 
chusetts, prior to the Revolution, and _ his 
father had been a colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary army. His early education was con- 
ducted by Rey. Jacob Norton, the clergyman 
of Weymouth, and at the age of fifteen he 
entered the counting-house of William Gray 
& Son, of Boston, at that time the leading 
merchants of New England. Here he display- 
ed so rare an aptitude for acquiring commercial 
knowledge, and such sound judgment in con- 
ducting business, that even before he attained 
his majority, both father and son trusted him 
with their most complicated and difficult af- 
fairs. The Embargo Act, and the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, caused great trouble to the 
Grays, who were largely engaged in commerce 
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fith Europe, having seldom less than forty 
ships afloat, and they despatched Mr. Bates, 
then just of age, to Europe to manage the dif- 
ficult business of protecting their interests there. 
This duty brought him into intimate relations 
with the Hopes and Barings, and other great 
commercial houses in Europe, and as he con- 
tinued to have the control of Mr. Gray’s affairs 
all over Europe for several years after the 
peace, these houses became deeply impressed 
with his remarkable business abilities. In 
1826, through the influence of Baring Brothers 
& Co., he formed a house in London, in connec- 
tion with Mr. John Baring, son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, under the firm of Bates & Baring. 
On the death of Mr. Holland, of the house of 
Baring Brothers & Co., both Mr. Bates and 
Mr. John Baring were made partners in the 
house of Baring Brothers & Co., and for many 
years past Mr, Bates has been the leading 
member of the firm, the high reputation of 
which has been greatly advanced by his un- 
common abilities, judgment, and sterling integ- 
rity. In 1854, when a joint commission was 
appointed to make a final settlement of claims 
between citizens of Great Britain and the 
United States, Mr. Bates was appointed um- 
pire between the British and American com- 
missioners in all cases where they could not 
agree. The position was one of great delicacy 
and responsibilty, but the justice and equity of 
his numerous decisions has never been called 
in question in either country. Mr. Bates, in 
his youth, had felt the necessity for a good 
public library, and though he succeeded in ob- 
taining the books which he needed, he never 
forgot the difficulties encountered for the want 
of them. Hence, when he learned, in 1852, 
that the city of Boston was about taking meas- 
ures for the establishment of a free public 
library, he immediately addressed a letter to 
the Mayor of Boston, offering $50,000 toward 
such a library, conditioned only that the inter- 
est of the money should be spent in the pur- 
‘chase of books of permanent value and au- 
thority, and that the city should always provide 
comfortable accommodations for its use day 
and evening by at least one hundred readers. 
But his liberality did not stop there. As soon 
as a suitable building was undertaken he began 
to send books for it in large quantities; and 
when the building was opened, in January, 
1858, he had forwarded between 20,000 and 
39,000 volumes, besides those purchased from 
the interest of the fund. His interest in his 
native country did not abate to the close of his 
life. During the present war, his sympathies 
for the United States Government have been 
freely manifested; and it is perhaps due as 
much to his prudent counsels and judicious 
suggestions, as to those of any citizen of either 
country, that a war between England and the 
United States, which more than once has seem- 
ed imminent, has been averted. 

BAVARIA, Josep Maxioran IL, King 
of, born at Munich, November 28th, 1811, died 
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in the same city, March 10th, 1864. He was 
educated at the University of Géttingen, where 
he distinguished himself as a student, and sub- 
sequently avoided as far as possible all connec- 
tion with public affairs, devoting his whole at- 
tention to science, literature, and art, until the 
abdication of his father in March, 1848, called 
him most unwillingly from his studies, to the 
cares and duties of the throne. His adminis- 
tration was moderately liberal, the revolutions 
of 1848 rendering it unsafe for a German King 
to attempt to maintain a despotic Government; 
and though for a time he indulged in some ty- 
rannical measures, such as the exile of political 
writers, and the dissolution of the Diet, yet he 
soon returned to more liberal views, and in 
1855 attempted to ameliorate the condition of 
the Jews in his dominions, a measure upon 
which none of his predecessors had ever ven- 
tured. He had taken an active part in the 
Danish question, insisting upon the right of 
the Prince of Augustenburg to the Government 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and repudiating in the 
Diet the policy of Austria and Prussia, and the 
London treaty of 1852, in which Bavaria was 
not represented, and in this position he was 
supported by a majority of the lesser Govern- 
ments of Germany. His sympathies on this 
uestion were more strongly enlisted against 
Dantark: probably, from the fact that his 
brother Otho had been expelled from the throne 
of Greece, and a Danish Prince crowned in his 
stead, to the prejudice of his own son, who he 
had hoped would succeed to the vacant throne. 
The chief merit of Maximilian II.’s reign; how- 
ever, was the liberal encouragement he gave to 
science, literature, and art. Following the ex- 
ample of his father, he did his utmost to beau- 
tify his capital. A church of great magnifi- 
cence in exact imitation of a Roman Basilica, 
a crystal palace erected for an international ex- 
hibition which did not prove a success, a noble 
triumphal arch standing between the Glypto- 
thek and the Pinacothek, and broad boulevards 
extending in different directions, show the archi- 
tectural tastes of the King; while the eminent 
men whom he called to places of honor and sci- 
entific distinction in Munich, exhibit his solici- 
tude for the intellectual advancement of his 
capital. Ranké was appointed to preside over a 
historical commission; Liebig was made Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry; Siebold called to the Pro- 
fessorship of Physiology, Anatomy, and Zoology, 
at the Munich Institute; and Pfeiffer, Carriere, 
and Geibel brought from other States to adorn 
his capital by their scholarship. His fostering 
care was also extended to the scholars, philoso- 
phers, and artists already resident at his capital, 
and under his influence the city maintained fully 
its previous reputation as the musical capital 
of Europe. He was succeeded by his son, Lud- 
wig Otto Frederick Wilhelm, born August 25th. 
1845, under the title of Ludwig II. 
BELGIUM. A kingdom in Europe. Reign- 
ing sovereign Leopold I., King of the Belgians, 
born Dec. 16, 1790, the son of Duke Francis 
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of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, elected King of the 
Belgians by the National Congress of Belgium, 
June 4, 1831, accepted the offer July 12, and 
ascended the throne July 21, 1831. Heir-ap- 
parent of the crown, Leopold, Duke of Bra- 
bant, born April 9, 1835. 
_ According to the charter of 1831, Belgium is 
2 “constitutional, representative, and heredita- 
‘ry monarchy.” The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Chamber of Representatives, 
and the Senate. The Chambers meet annually 
in the month of November, and must sit for at 
least forty days. The Chamber of Representa- 
tives consists at present of 116 members, elected 
in 41 electoral districts. The right of suffrage 
is exercised by all citizens who pay a small 
amount of taxes. The eligibility is made depend- 
ent upon being a Belgian by birth, or being nat- 
uralized, and having attained the twenty-fifth 
year of age. Every second year one-half of 
the Chamber of Representatives is renewed. 
The members of the Senate, just one-half the 
number of Representatives, are chosen for eight 
years, and one-half of their number retire every 
fourth year. To be eligible as a Senator, it is 
necessary to be a Belgian by birth or naturali- 
zation, to be forty years of age, and to pay in 
direct taxes no less than £84. But if, in 
a province, the number of persons paying this 
amount of taxes is not at least in the propor- 
tion of one to six thousand of the population, 
the list is enlarged by the names of such citi- 
zens as stand next on the tax roll. The Bel- 
gian constitution guarantees to every citizen 
personal freedom and liberty of conscience. 
Belgium is divided into nine provinces, the 
extent and population of which is as follows: 


Area in Geographi-| Inhabitants (Dec, 

cal Square Miles. 31, 1862.) 

BULWOTT webs ane age Asuna 51,582 
SPADENG (oa 64s nas tcoashepes 59,800 825,124 
West Flanders............. 58,923 647,871 
East Flanders............. 645 810,583 
PAMIMANID. coco ccuan-e yeas sos 67,794 835,822 
MONO oo vel ce’s was dale sis Wie eeta 52,714 545,882 
eo DOTe oss ibaite sales weles 43,943 197,916 
Luxemburg.............--- 80,469 204,597 
PIGMUUT as csccse cee Done ee 66,673 804,268 
536,543 4,836,566 


The largest cities are Brussels, with 181,799 
inhabitants; Ghent, 121,255; Antwerp, 117,- 
324; Liege, 99,905. The foreign commerce of 
Belgium in 1862 was: imports, 588,754,000 
francs; exports, 502,120,000 frances. 

The arrivals and departures at the Belgian 
ports in 1862 were as follows: Arrivals, 3,629 
vessels, of 694,800 tons; of these there were 
587 Belgian ships, of 71,490 tons; clearances, 
8,644 vessels, of 696,773 tons, of which 588 
were Belgian ships, having 72,450 tons. The 
merchant marine, on Dec. 81, 1862, consisted 
of 103 vessels, having 28,947 tons. 

The great majority of the Belgians profess 
the Roman Catholic religion. The number of 
Protestants is estimated at about 13,000, that 
of the Jews at 2,000. The national treasury 
pays a salary to the ministers of the acknow]- 
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edged churches. Thus the Roman Catholics 
received, in 1861, 3,628,130 francs; the Prot- 
estants, 45,099 francs; the Jews, 9,500 francs; 
and the es: Church, 10,300 francs. The 
Catholic Church has one Archbishop and five 
Bishops ; the former receives an income of 
21,000 franes, and each of the Bishops an in- 
come of 14,700 francs. All the incomes of 
the clergy are, however, largely increased by 
the voluntary contributions of the communes. 
There are 333 convents in Belgium, 42 for men 
and 291 for women. Education, which was 
compulsory under the care of the Dutch Goy- 
ernment, has ceased to be so since 1830. In 
the budget of 1864, the sum set down for pub- 
lic education amounted to 4,500,000 francs. Of 
the young men drawn by conscription in 1856 
and 1859, there were— 


Not able to read or write............. 13,348 13,933 
Able only to reat. J.ccss:. sascata cess 8,778 2,211 
Able to read and write ............05 718 11,266 
Of superior education................. 12,961 14,467 


The following interesting facts concerning 
Belgium are taken from a report made by Mr. 
Barron, the English Secretary of Lgeation at 
Brussels : 

“The entire population of Belgium is nearly 
five millions in round numbers; the number to 
the square mile is 425, and in East Flanders it 
is 700, while-in England the population per 
square mile is only 377, so that Belgium, in 
proportion to its extent, has the largest popula- 
tion of any country in Europe. The income 
is nine millions and a half sterling, or less than 
£2 per head; whereas the taxation in England 
and Wales is £2 18s, 4d. per head. Of the 
nine millions and a half a considerable portion 
accrues from national property, such as rail- 
ways, canals, and crown lands, the amount 
raised by taxation of all kinds being five mil- 
lions and a half, or about £1 3s. 0d. per head. 
Fourteen years ago Belgium had a floating 
debt of a million sterling; but since then, says 
the authority we are quoting, ‘the debt has 
gradually decreased and the balance increased, 
so that in 1862 the floating debt had vanished, 
and the balance amounted to upwards of four 
millions.’ The management of the funded debt, 
we are assured, has been equally successful. In 
this happy condition of things, the surplus rey- 
enue over expenditure amounts to £360,000, 
and this sum is devoted to various purposes of 
internal improvement. In Belgium, taxation 
is raised principally from three sources—direct 
taxes on property, trade, licenses, and customs 
and excise duties.” 

Mr. Barron shows that the indirect taxes on 
salt, beer, sugar, wine, and spirits, furnish forty- 
four per cent. of the revenue raised, and the 
direct taxes on land and houses thirty-one per 
cent. . 

The most important event in the political 
history of Belgium of the past year is the elec- 
tion of a new Chamber of Deputies, which was 
held on the 11th of August. The struggle 
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was—as it has always been since the estab- 
lishment of Belgian independence in 1831— 
between the Liberals and the Conservative, or, 
as it is now commonly called, the Catholic 
party. Before the dissolution of the Chamber, 
the Liberal party reckoned 59 votes, and the 
Catholic 57. The Catholic party, by absence, 
had been able to render the validity of the sit- 
tings impossible, and thus had brought on a 
dissolution. The election was attended with 
more than ordinary excitement, and resulted in 
a decided victory of the Liberals. In the new 
Chamber the Catholic party has only 52 depu- 
ties, and the Liberals reckon 64. 

BENJAMIN, Parx, an American editor and 
poet, born at Demerara, British Guiana, 
August 14, 1809, died in New York City Sep- 
tember 12, 1864. His father, a native of New 
England but of Welsh descent, was at the time 
of his birth residing in Demerara as a merchant. 
An illness in childhood improperly treated 
caused him a permanent lameness, and at an 
early age he was sent to his father’s home in 
New England for medical treatment and to be 
educated. He entered Harvard College in 1825, 
and after remaining two years in that insti- 
tution, removed to Trinity College, Hartford, 
where he graduated in 1829, and immediately 
commenced the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston in 1832. His 
tastes inclined, however, much more strongly 
to literature than to law, and he very soon 
entered the editorial fraternity, becoming one 
of the original editors of “‘The New England 

agazine,”’ a periodical established by J. T. 
Buckingham. In 1837 he removed to New 
York, and, in connection with Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, edited the ‘“ American Monthly Mag- 
azine,” and subsequently was associated with 
Horace Greeley, as editor of the ‘“‘ New Yorker.” 
His next literary enterprise was the editing for 
a short time the “‘ Brother Jonathan,” a weekly 
literary paper, which, however, he soon aban- 
doned in consequence of some difficulty with 
the publisher of the paper, and, in conjunction 
with Epes Sargent and Rufus W. Griswold, 
started a rival weekly, called the “New 
World,” which for some years had a successful 
career. Some of his best sonnets and lyric 
poems appeared in its columns. After five 
years he sold his interest in this paper, and 
after a short experience as a bookseller and 
publisher, devoted himself exclusively to lit- 
erature, being a frequent contributor to mag- 
azines and literary periodicals, and a lecturer 
and poet before lyceums and on public occa- 
sions. His poems, which embrace many popu- 
lar lyrical and satirical pieces, have never been 
collected, buf are scattered through the recent 
periodical literature of the country, and several 
of the larger poems, though often recited, have 
never appeared in print. 

' BINGHAM, Prreeere, an English jurist 
and legal writer, born in London in 1788, died 
in the same city November 1, 1804. He was 
educated at Winchester and Magdalen College, 
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Oxford, proceeding B. A. in 1810, and was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1818, 
He was for some years one of the Police Mag- 
istrates at Great Marborough Street, and was 
the author of “The Law and Practice of Ex- 
ecutions” (London, 8vo, 1815);” “A Treatise 
on Infancy and Coverture” (London, 8vo, 
1816); “A Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, with Precedents ” (London, 8vo, 1820) ; 
“A System of Shorthand on the Principle of 
the Association of Ideas” (London, 8vo, 1821); 
and “‘ Reports in the Common Pleas from Eas- 
ter Term, 1819, to Michaelmas Term, 1840” 
(London, 19 vols. 8vo, 1821-1840). Of these 
the first three were compiled jointly with W. 
J. Broderip, Esq., the remainder by Mr. Bing- 
ham alone. 

BIRNEY, Dantet Bett, a major-general of 
volunteers in the service of the United States, 
and at the time of his death commander of the 
10th army corps, born in Huntsville, Ala., in 
1825, died in Philadelphia, Oct. 18th, 1864. 
Gen. Birney was a son of the late Hon. J. G. 
Birney, an Alabama planter and statesman, 
who emancipated all of his slaves, and coming 
first to Cincinnati, and afterwards to Michigan, 
to advocate the cause of emancipation, was, in 
1844, the candidate of the liberty party for the 
presidency. His son received his academical 
education in Cincinnati, and also studied law 
there, but after his admission to the bar was 
for two or three years engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. In 1848 he removed to Philadelphia 
and opened a law office, and soon acquired a 
large practice. He early connected himself 
with one of the volunteer militia companies of 
that city, and at the commencement of the 
war was active in raising a Philadelphia regi- 
ment under the three months’ call, of which 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel. At the 
expiration of their time of service, the men re- 
enlisted under him as colonel, and the regiment 
joined the Army of the Potomac. In Febru- 
ary, 1862, he was appointed brigadier-general, 
and served in all the battles of the Peninsula, 
as well as those before Washington. In the 
battle of Fredericksburg he distinguished him- 
self, and in the battle of Chancellorsville his 
brigade, in Berry’s division, rendered efficient 
service in checking the advance of Jackson’s 
troops after the panic in the 11th corps. After 
the death of Gen. Berry, he took command of 
the division, being promoted to a major-gen- 
eralship, May 23d, 1863, and led it in the battle 
of Gettysburg, commanding the corps after 
Gen. Sickles was wounded. After the 2d corps 
had been recruited to about 40,000 men, he 
was assigned to the command of one of its 
divisions, and in the campaign of 1864 his 
bravery and skill had called forth the warm 
commendations of .his superior officers. In 
pushing Lee back from the wilderness, in the 
movements toward the North Anna, the cross- 
ing of that river and the Pamunkey, in the ac- 
tions of Hanover Court House and Bethesda 
Church, in the battle of Cold Harbor, and in- 
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deed in every battle of the campaign, his di- 
vision was foremost in the very heart of danger. 
On the 23d of July, Gen. Grant promoted him 
to the command of the 10th army corps, in the 
Army of the James. Early in October he was 
taken sick with malarious fever, and his con- 
stitution was so seriously impaired by the great 
exertions he had made at the time of the rebel 
attack on Kautz’s cavalry corps, being then ill 
in bed, that it could not withstand the onset 
of the disease. He was brought home to Phila- 
delphia, and though almost in a dying state, in- 
sisted on being borne to the polls (the State 
election being in progress) to vote before he 
was carried home. He was greatly esteemed 
and beloved both in the army and in Philadel- 


ia. 

P BLANCHARD, Taomas, an American me- 
chanic and inventor, born in Sutton, Worcester 
County, Mass., June 24, 1788, died in Boston, 
April 16, 1864. At the age of 18 years he 
joined his brother, who was engaged in the 
manufacture of tacks by hand, a slow and diffi- 
cult process. After six years of study and ex- 
periment he perfected a tack machine which 
would turn out 500 tacks per minute better 
made than they had ever been by hand. Hay- 
ing sold this machine and the right to make it, 
he next turned his attention to constructing a 
machine for turning and finishing gun-barrels 
by a single operation. He overcame the diffi- 
culty of finishing the octagon portion of the 
barrel at the breech, by changing the action of 
his lathe to vibratory motion at a given point. 
The invention of a lathe for turning gunstocks, 
afterward extended to the turning of all kinds of 
irregular forms, was his next achievement, and 
this was really one of the most remarkable in- 
ventions of the century. (For description of 
its mode of operation, see BLANcHARD, THOMAS, 
in New American Cyclopedia, vol. iii., p. 351.) 
He subsequently became interested in the con- 
struction of railroads and locomotives, and 
made numerous improvements in both. He 
also contrived boats which would ascend rapids, 
or rivers having strong currents, invented ma- 
chines for bending heavy timbers into any 
required form, machines for cutting and folding 
envelopes at a single operation, and morticing 
machines. In all, he took out between 20 and 
30 patents, but realized but little from most of 
them. 

BRAZIL, an Empire in South America. It 
is, in extent of territory, the third country of 
the world, being exceeded only by China and 
Russia. The area is estimated at 147,624 geo- 
graphical or 3,100,104 English square miles. 
The population, according to the last census of 
1856, was 7,677,800, being, on an average, only 
three persons a square mile. About 2,500,000 
of the population are negro slaves, and about 
500,000 native Indians. A very extensive mix- 
ture of white, the negro, and the Indian races 
has taken place, and the greater part of the 
population consists of mixed breeds, which are 
distinguished as Mulattoes (offspring of a white 
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with a negro); Nameluco (a white with ar 
Indian); Cafuzo (an Indian with a negro); 
Curiboco (a Cafuzo with an Indian); Yibaro 
(a Cafuzo with a negro). 

The total value of imports and exports intc 
and from the Empire in each year from 1858 
to 1862 was as follows: 


Milreis. Milreis, 
1006 2.5: 15 130,364,573 96,199,785 
1850) 5.003.405 g Seen 127,181,193 106,782,222 
1800. an 00005 a5neeemin 1,622,684 112,950,011 
1801 5c. .:.<. 00s ceaaeeee 110,517,101 20,725, 
GOD, 5. cs << ads canes 190, 122/554,130 


The actual income of the Empire during the 
years 1860-63 was as follows: 1860-’61, 53,- 
350,905 milreis; 1861-62, 55,857,726 ; 1862-63, 
50,724,034. The budget of expenditures for 
the year 1864—’65 was estimated at 56,588,818, 
and the receipts at 52,000,000; deficit 4,588,- 
818. The total amount of the public debt of 
Brazil in 1863 was as follows, according to the 
official statement of the Minister of Finance: 


1. Foreign Funded Debt, on Dec. 31st, 1863: 
Loan of the year 18 


24 
SOE aa ces tase eae ean 825,200 
ots PIG teeckpaeece ont we 362,000 
#7 et MI NISDE caav sos o.0sce nena eka s 890,000 
> Mite ED NEGOO saacicseion aed mete Kwaree 427,000 
Saas Be ch eet etn Cees 8,855,300 
For Don Pedro Railway Company, May 9, 1858... 1,333,200 
For Pernambuco Railway Company and Union 
Industrial and Mercury Companies, March 16, 
ASOD, S ccrectints couakansaswey see sdaciulhis ss sa 1,278,600 
£10,820,200 


2. Internal Funded Debt on March 8ist, 1863, 76,777,400 
milreis. 

In the army estimates for 1863-’64, the 
strength of the regular force is fixed at 14,000 
men, and in extraordinary cases at 25,000, and 
the strength of the marine troops at from 3,000 
to 5,000. The navy,. in 1863, consisted of 16 
sailing vessels and 22 steamers. 

The new session of the Brazilian Parliament 
was opened on the 9th of May by a speech 
from the throne. The Emperor announced 
that in no part of the Empire had the public 
order been disturbed. The English Government 
having accepted the mediation of Portugal for 
reéstablishing the diplomatic relations between 
Brazil and England, the Brazilian Government 
had likewise accepted this offer. The relation. 


‘of Brazil with other Powers were unchanged. 


The continuance of the civil war in Uruguay, 
and the complaints made by Brazilian residents 
in that State, had suggested to the Brazilian 
Government that, without violating its neu- 
trality in the civil war of Uruguay, it ought to 
send a commissioner to the Government of 
Montevideo to claim for the Brazilian residents 
a compliance with those guarantees which the 
laws of Uruguay grant to foreign residents. 
Among the laws needing amendment, the 
Emperor referred to that of Dec. 3, 1841, on 
magistracies; that on the national guard; the 
mortgage law; the electorallaw; that concern- 
ing the administration of provinces and mu- 
nicipalities. The Emperor also recommended 
that provisions be made for the introduction 
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of an efficient system of recruiting, and of a 
military code, provisions for meeting the deficit, 
and the prolongation of the Don Pedro Rail- 
way. 

Though a satisfactory arrangement of the 
difficulty between Brazil and Great Britain 
was not reached during the year 1864, the 
attention of the Brazilian people was divert- 
from it by the threatening aspect which 
the relations of the Empire to the Repub- 
lic of Uruguay assumed. The Government 
of Brazil maintained that the claims of Bra- 
zilian residents in Uruguay for indemnification 
for losses which they had suffered in the civil 
war of Uruguay (See Urvevay), had not been 
properly considered. It began early in 1864 
to show marked sympathy with the chief of 
the insurgents, General Flores, and to concen- 
trate troops on the frontier of Uruguay. On 
August 4, Brazil presented to the Government 
of Uruguay an ultimatum, and demanded a 
reply within six days. On October 11, the 
commander of the Brazilian fleet, in a circular 
despatch addressed to diplomatic agents re- 
siding in Montevideo, announced his intention 
to search all the vessels of foreign powers to 
bes the landing of contraband of war. 

is measure called forth a joint protest from 
the ministers of England, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, as Brazil had not yet formally 
declared war against Uruguay, and, in particu- 
lar, had not notified the foreign powers of the 
blockade of the ports of Uruguay. The con- 
duct of Brazil produced in the adjacent States 
the universal belief that it was her intention to 
seize Uruguay. In such a scheme the State 
of Paraguay and the upper provinces of the 
Argentine Republic are deeply concerned, as 
the possession of the mouth of the Uruguay 
River would make their trade, to a large ex- 
tent, dependent upon the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 

The President of Paraguay, consequently, on 
August 30th, issued an earnest protest against 
the threats uttered by Brazil against Uruguay. 
When it became clear that Brazil persisted in 
her policy, and had marched troops into the 
territory of Uruguay, the President of Paraguay 
declared war against Brazil. A despatch from 
Mr. Seward to the United States Minister in 
Paraguay expressed sympathy with the policy 
of the President of that State. The excite- 
ment in the provinces Corrientes and Entre 
Rios of the Argentine Republic was also so 
great, that it was expected that they would 
support Paraguay, even if the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Confederation should remain 
on intimate terms with Brazil. On the pro- 
gress of the war, see Urnveuay. 

On October 7th the Confederate privateer 
Florida was captured in the Bay of Bahia by 
the U. S. steamer Wachusetts. Intelligence 
of the fact reached Rio Janeiro on the 14th of 
October. A council of ministers, presided 
over by the Emperor, was at once held. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 13th of 
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October, addressed a note to the Minister of 
the United States, detailing to him the facts 
in the case, and expressing a belief that he 
would hasten to give the Imperial Government 
assurances that the Government of the Union 
would attend to the just remonstrances of the 
Empire. (See DiepLomatic CoRRES’ONDENCE.) 

On the escape of the Wachusetts with the 
Florida from the port of Bahia becoming known 
to the Brazilian Government at Rio Janeiro, 
that Government at once removed the Presi- 
dent of the Province of Bahia, and ordered to the 
metropolis the officers of its naval squad- 
ron and of the forts in that port, for the purpose 
of submitting to a court of inquiry whether 
they had used due exertion in repelling this 
violation of the territorial waters of the Em- 
pire, and in attempting to prevent the escape 
of the Federal ship-of-war with its capture. 
In addition, the Brazilian Government issued 
orders inhibiting the admission of the Wachu- 
setts to any. port of the Empire. 

For several years the Government of Brazil 
has endeavored to encourage European im- 
migration. It has offered liberal inducements 
to settlers, and—as the stream of emigration 
comes mostly from the Protestant countries of 
Europe—it has promised to Protestant settlers 
not only freedom of their religious worship, 
but the support of their ministers, churches, 
and schools. A considerable number of colo- 
nies have consequently been established by 
emigrants, and Brazil is at present the only 
country in South or Central America which 
has a number of Protestant congregations. 
On the progress and present condition of these 
congregations interesting information has been 
recently furnished by a German Protestant 
missionary, from’ which the following are a 
few extracts : 


The oldest and largest Protestant Congregmmen in 
Brazil is the English congregation of Rio Janeiro. 
Its origin dates tas the beginning of the present 
century, and the number of its members is from 
4,000 to 5,000. There are other English Protestant 
ng 2 ae at Bahia and Pernambuco. 

The American Presbyterians have likewise a con- 

egation at Bahia. They also sustain missionaries 
in Rio Janeiro and in the city and Province of Sao 
Paulo. 

The German Protestant congregation in Rio Ja- 
neiro was established in 1826. For sixteen years 
the congregation, which has now also a school and 
numbers about 2,500 members, has become self- 
ee peneane. The Province of Rio Janeiro has, be- 
sides the congregation in the i two others at 
New Friburg and Petropolis. They have both a 
church and a school, but Rake suffered greatly from 
the failure of the Brazilian Government to fulfil the 
contract entered into with the colonists. The con- 
een of Petropolis has received a missionary 

om the Basle Mission-House, whose interest in the 
fate of the German and Swiss emigrants to Brazil 
was enlisted in 1861 by Baron Von Tschudi, the 
ambassador of ps a in Rio Janeiro. The 
Basle mission-house has since sent out five more 
missionaries to Brazil. The Protestants of Juiz de 
Fora, a colony situated about twenty-four leagues 
from Petropolis, are connected with the congregation 
of the latter place. 

The province of Espirito has 4 German Protestang 
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congregations—-at Santa Isabel, with about 400 mem- 
bers; Santa Leopoldina, with 700 members; Kio 
Novo, with 90 members, and Philadelphia. There is 
also a congregation of Hollanders, which is served 
by a German pastor. 

In the province of Sao Paulo there are German 
Protestants at 5 different places; but very little has 
as yet been done in een of organization. 

he province of Santa Catharina has 4 German 
Freed bya na Francisca, with 3,000 Protes- 
tants; Blumenan, with 2,000, and the two adjoining 


colonies, Theresopolis and Santa Isabel, together 


with 1,100 Protestants. 

The largest Protestant German congregation of 
Brazil is at Sao Leopoldo, in the province Rio 
Grande de Sul. Sao Leopoldo consists of several 
colonies, situated at some distance from each other 
on aroad cut into the forest, and has a a deen 
of more than 12,000 inhabitants, and 3 Protestant 
ministers. 

Besides the places enumerated, there are a number 
of others which have the nucleus of Protestant con- 
gregations. Altogether, there are in Brazil 24 pas- 
tors (8 English, 5 Americans, 16 Germans) in 25 con- 
gregations (3 English, 5 American, 17 German). 

BRINE, Tue Uriization or.—When fresh 
meat has been sprinkled with salt for a few 
days, it is found to be swimming in brine. 
Fresh meat contains more than three-fourths 
of its weight of water, which is retained in it 
asinasponge. But it has not the power to 
retain brine to that extent, and, in similar cir- 
cumstances, absorbs only about half as much 
saturated brine as water; under the action of 
salt, therefore, flesh allowed a portion of its 
water to flow out. This expelled water, as 
might naturally be supposed, is saturated with 
the soluble, nutritive ingredients of flesh, 
which is, in fact, juice of flesh—soup—with 
ill its valuable and restorative properties. In 
the large curing establishments of cities con- 
siderable quantities of this brine are produced 
and thrown away as useless. A process of 
dialysis has recently been successfully applied 
to this material for the removal of the salts of 
brine and for the production at a cheap rate 
of pure fresh extract of meat. A Mr. White- 
law, of Glasgow, has introduced the process 
with success. 

The brine, after being filtered to free it 
from any particles of flesh or other mechanical 
impurities it might contain, is then subjected 
to the operation of dialysis. The vessels or 
bags in which the operations are conducted 
may be made of various materials and of many 
shapes, but whatever might be their material 
or shape they are called “dialysers.” Such 
an apparatus as the following would be found 
to answer the purpose: A square vat, made of 
a frame-work of iron, filled up with sheets of 
skin or parchment-paper in such a way as to 
he water-tight, and strengthened if necessary 
by stays or straps of metal. The sides, ends, 
and bottom being composed of this soft, dia- 
lysing material, exposed a great surface to the 
ation of the water contained in an outer vat, 
in which the dialyser was placed. A series of 
ox-bladders, fitted with stop-cocks, or gutta- 
percha mouth-tubes, and plugs, and hung on 
rods stretching across and into vats of water, 
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is found to be avery cheap and effective ar- 
rangement. Skins of animals may also be em- 
ployed, either as open bags or closed, and fitted 
with stop-cocks, or bags of double cloth, with a 
layer of soft gelatine interspersed between 
them. Other arrangements will readily sug- 
gest themselves, and may be adopted according 
to circumstances. But supposing the bladder 
arrangement were taken, which will be found 
practically the best, being cheap, easily man- 
aged, and exposing a great surface to the dia- 
lytic action. The bladders are filled with the 
filtered brine by means of fillers, and hung in 
rows on poles across, and suspended into vats 
of water. The water in those vats is renewed 
once a day, or oftener if required, and at the 
end of the third or fourth day, according to 
the size of the bladders employed, almost all 
the common salt and nitre of the brine has 
been removed, and the liquid contained in 
the bladders is pure juice of flesh in a fresh 
and wholesome condition. The juice as ob- 
tained from the ‘“‘dialysers,” might now be 
employed in making rich soups without any 
further preparation, or it might be concen- 
trated by evaporation to the state of solid 
extract of meat. The liquid from the dialysers 
might be treated in several ways. It might be 
evaporated in an enamelled vessel to a more or 
less concentrated state, or to dryness, and in 
these various conditions packed in tins or jars 
for sale. It might be concentrated at a temper- 
ature of 120°, by means of a vacuum-pan or 
other suitable contrivance, so as to retain the 
albumen and other matters in a soluble form. 
Again, the more or less concentrated liquid 
might be used along with flour used in the 
manufacture of meat biscuits. The products 
are all highly nutritive, portable, and admirably 
adapted for the use of hospitals, for an army 
in the field, and for ships’ stores. The dialysis 
of brine might be conducted in salt water, so 
as to remove the greater portion of its salt, 
and the process completed in a small quantity 
of fresh rain or other water. In this way 
ships at sea might economize their brine, and 
so restore to the meat in a great measure the 
nutritive power that it had lost in the process 
of salting. Thus, then, Mr. Whitelaw ob- 
tained an extract of flesh at a cheap rate, from 
a hitherto waste material. Two gallons of 
brine yielded one pound of solid extract, con- 
taining the coagulated albumen and coloring 
matter. For the production of the same di- 
rectly from meat, something like twenty 
pounds of lean beef would be required. The 
quantity of brine annually wasted was very 
great. He believed he was considerably under 
the truth when he said that in Glasgow alone 
sixty thousand gallons were thrown away 
yearly. If they estimated one gallon as equal 
to seven pounds of meat in soup-producing 
power, then this was equal to a yearly waste 
of one hundred and eighty-seven tons of meat 
without bone. Estimating the meat as worth 
sixpence per pound, this amoupted to a loss 
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of £10,472. In this way the waste over the 
country must be very great. In the great 
American curing establishments the brine 
wasted must be something enormous, as he 
found that in eight of the Federal States 
four million pigs were slaughtered and cured 
during the season of 1863. 

BROWN, Sir Wix11aM, a British merchant, 
born at Ballymena, County Antrim, Ireland, 
March 5, 1784, died at Richmond Hill, near 
Liverpool, March 3, 1864. Earlyin the present 
century he migrated with his father, Alexander 
Brown, to Baltimore, and received his com- 
mercial education in the counting-house of 
what eventually became the firm of Alexander 
Brown and Sons, linen importers of that city. 
In 1809 William returned to England and es- 
tablished a branch of the firm in Liverpool. 
Within a few years additional branches were 
established in New York and Philadelphia, and 
the business, assuming by degrees a more gene- 
ral character, was finally confined principally 
to banking transactions. The reputation of the 
house for sagacity and probity and its known 


connections with both sides of the Atlantic,: 


made it a most important medium for business 
communications between the United States 
and Great Britain. During the commercial 
crisis of 1837 the firm held American bills for 
every large amount, including nearly £800,000 
of protested paper, and had at the same time 
to meet engagements in England amounting to 
£1,950,000. Their own resources were, to a 
considerable extent, locked up in American se- 
curities, not immediately available, and during 
the panic prevailing on both sides of the At- 
lantic it was impossible to draw bills or to 
remit specie to England. But as the suspen- 
sion of the firm, even for a limited time, would 
have greatly aggravated the commercial em- 
barrassments of the period, the English branch 
succeeded in effecting a loan from the Bank of 
England for the whole amount of its engage- 
ments in that country, depositing securities for 
the advance to the amount of £5,000,000. 
The whole sum borrowed from the Bank was 
repaid in six months, and thenceforth the 
house enjoyed an unsurpassed reputation for 
business integrity both in Europe and America. 
In 1844 Mr Brown unsuccessfully contested 
the representation of South Lancashire in 
Parliament, but in 1846, and again in the gene- 
ral election of 1847, he was returned without 
opposition, and continued to hold his seat until 
1859. He was a constant attendant on the 
business of the House of Commons, and though 
not a frequent speaker, was considered a lead- 
ing authority on questions of finance and com- 
merce. In 1850 he carried on through the 
columns of the “Pennsylvanian” newspaper a 
correspondence witl. Mr. Meredith, United 
States Secretary of the Treasury, and Abbott 
Lawrence, in defence of Free Trade. During 
the latter part of his life he was much inter- 
ested in the establishment of the Museum and 
Free Library of Liverpool, a large portion of 
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the expense of which was defrayed py him. 
He was also a handsome contributor to the 
hospitals and other public charities of the city, 
and in the famine in Ireland, in 1847, and on 
other occasions, showed much philanthropic 
zeal. In 1852 he was appointed Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of Lancashire, and during 1863 he 
served as high sheriff. About a year before 
his death he was created a baronet. Though 
so many years had elapsed since his departure 
from the United States, he never ceased to feel 
a warm interest in that country, with which 
his business relations always remained close, 
and was often its defender against unjust as- 
persions. The progress of the existing civil 
war seemed to make no change in his friendly 
feelings to the American people, and he is 
known to have liberally aided the efforts in- 
augurated by the latter in 1862 to send food to 
the suffering Lancashire operatives. 
BULLIONS, Rev. Perer, D. D., an Ameri- 
can clergyman, teacher, and author, born at 
Moss Side, about five miles west of Perth, Scot- 
land, in December, 1791, died at Troy, New 
York, Feb. 13,1864. His father, though in but 
moderate circumstances, kept him constantly at 
school till he was sixteen years of age, though 
most of the time he worked upon his father’s 
little farm morning and evening. The next 
two and a half years were devoted entirely to 
agricultural labors, and his father was desirous 
that he should be apprenticed to a mechani- 
cal business. He himself, however, was very 
anxious to obtain a liberal education, and com- 
menced preparing for college at a school near 
his father’s. In the autumn of 1810 he entered 
the University of Edinburgh, and took a three 
years’ course, supporting himseif partly by his, 
previous earnings and partly by teaching. In 
September, 1813, immediately after leaving 
college, he commenced the study of theology 
under Professor Paxton of the Associate Church, 
and continued under his instruction for four 
years, sustaining himself by teaching during his 
vacations. The death of his father in 1813 
threw upon him the whole charge of the family, 
and the four years of his theological course were 
consequently years of intense labor and anxiety. 
In June, 1817, he was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, and three weeks later 
married and embarked for New York. After 
spending afew months as a temporary supply to 
churches in Washington County, N. Y., and its 
vicinity, Mr. Bullions was ordained and settled 
in March, 1818, as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Argyle, in that county. After a 
remarkably successful pastorate of six years, his 
health, impaired by the excessive physical ex- 
ertion of attending to his duties in a congrega- 
tion so widely scattered, declined so much that 
he was compelled to resign. In November, 
1824, he accepted the professorship of languages 
in the Albany Academy, one of the best and 
most liberally endowed institutions of its class 
in the country. He held this professorship for 
twenty-four years, resigning in 1848. In 1834 
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he commenced preaching in Troy as a stated 
supply, and on the organization of the United 
Presbyterian congregation in that city in 1834, 
became its pastor, and remained in that connec- 
tion until 1852, when he resigned and visited 
Europe. On his return he resided for some 
time in New York, where, in the summer of 
1853, his wife died. In December of that 
year, having returned to Troy, he was again in- 
stalled as pastor of the United Presbyterian 
congregation, and continued in the pastorate 
till his death. He was an able preacher, ad- 
hering firmly to his own views, yet wholly free 
from bigotry or intolerance; a useful and effi- 
cient pastor, greatly beloved by his people. 
As a teacher he was highly successful, alike 
from his exact and critical knowledge of the 
elassics, and the thoroughness and strictness 
with which he trained and instructed his pupils. 
He prepared at different times during his long 
career as a teacher, a very complete series of 
text-books for classical instruction, which ex- 


hibited his familiarity with the Greek and Latin 
authors and his indomitable industry. These 
works have come into very extensive use, and 
have received the sanction and approval of many 
eminent scholars and instructors. The follow- 
ing are the principal works published by him: 
“Practical Lessons in English Grammar and 
Composition;” “Principles of English Gram- 
mar;” “Introduction to Analytical English 
Grammar ;” “ Analytical and Practical English 
Grammar ;” “ Progressive Exercises in Analy- 
sis and Parsing;” “ Principles of Latin Gram- 
mar;” ‘ Latin Reader ;” ‘Exercises in Latin 
Composition, and Key ;” “‘ Cesar’s Commenta: 
ries, with Notes and References;” ‘ Sallust, 
with Notes and References;” ‘ Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, with Notes and References;” “ Latin- 
English Dictionary, with Synonyms;” “ First 
Lessons in Greek;” ‘Principles of Greek 
Grammar;” ‘Greek Reader, with Introduc- 
tion on Greek Idioms, Greek Lexicon, &c.;” 
“Memoir of Rey. Alexander Bullions, D. D.” 
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CALCULATING MACHINE. A machine 
of this kind is in use at the Dudley Observatory 
in Albany. It is the only one ever completed; 
and although based on the same mathematical 
theory as the one contemplated by Mr. Bab- 
bage, it is yet essentially different in its mech- 
anism. It is well known that Mr. Charles 
E. Babbage was the first to attempt the con- 
struction of a difference engine; but in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding between him- 
self and the British Government, under whose 
patronage the work was carried on, it was never 
completed. About 1834 or 1836 Mr. Scheutz, 
a printer at Stockholm, heard of Mr. Babbage’s 
machine, and at one conceived the idea of 
building one himself. This machine is the prod- 
uct of his labors continued through nearly 
twenty years, and was purchased for the Ob- 
servatory in 1856, and put in operation for a 
short time in 1858. 

Suppose it is desired to tabulate the series of 
square numbers beginning with unity. Let us 
first see how these numbers can be produced 
by means of successive differences. We ar- 
— them for convenience in the following 
table: 


Number. Square, Ast Diff, 2d Diff. 3d Diff. 
i 1 
3 
2 + 2 
5 0 
8 9 2 
‘| 
4 16 


Now suppose we have three wheels, place 
one above the otker on a vertical (shaft) axis, 
yn each of which is inscribed zero and the nine 


digits, corresponding with a like number of 
divisions on their surfaces. If the number 1 
on the upper wheel, 3 on the second wheel, and 
2 on the third wheel, be brought opposite a 
fixed or zero point; and the nature of these 
wheels be such that when set in motion by a 
lever from right to left, the second wheel adds 
its number to the upper wheel, and by a motion 
of the lever from left to right, the third wheel 
adds its number to the second (being in this 
case constant and always equal to 2); from this 
arrangement we shall be able to compute a 
table of square numbers. 

We begin by moving the lever from right to 
left; when 3 (the number on the second wheel) 
will be added to 1 (the number on the upper 
wheel), making 4, the square of 2. On moving 
the lever back, 2 on the third wheel is added 
to 8 on the second wheel, making 5. Moving 
our lever back again from right to left, 5 is 
added to 4 on the upper wheel, making 9, the 
square of 3. Repeating the process, we next 
get 7 on the second wheel, which, added to 9 
on the upper, makes 16, the square of 4. 

Having given the fundamental principles on 
which the machine is constructed, we will add 
a few particulars. This machine can be used 
to 15 places of figures, of which 8 places are 
printed, at the time of making the computation. 
Thirty seconds is the time necessary for a com- 
plete result. 

Before starting the machine for any compu- 
tation, it is necessary to set the proper wheels, 
after which it needs no further attention; for 
so long as the last order of differences is con- 
stant, it will continue to produce the required 
numbers. Thus for producing a table of squares, 
it is only necessary to give the machine three 
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numbers, 1, 3, and 2; and from these data we 
can compute the squares of all numbers up to 
30,000,000, In the same manner, by giving 
the machine the numbers 1, 7, 6, 6, we can pro- 
duce a table of cubes, the limit being 15 figures. 
The same principles apply in the computation 
of logarithms, or any series of numbers what- 


ever. 

CALIFORNIA, the oldest of the Pacific 
States, first settled in 1769, ceded to the United 
States by Mexico in March, 1848, and admit- 
ted into the Union in 1850. Its capital is 
Sacramento, and its area formerly stated as 
188,982 square miles, is now ascertained by 
surveys to be only 158,687 square miles. Its 
population in 1860, as stated by the corrected 
census, was 365,439, and its estimated popula- 
tion in 1864 was 460,000, of whom not far 
from 40,000 are Chinese, Mexicans, and In- 


The Governor till December, 1867, is Fred- 
erick F. Low, of Yuba, Republican, who receives 
a salary of $7,000 in gold. The Governor, Lieut.- 
Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney-General, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
are all elected for four years, 

There was no State or judicial election in 
California in 1864, but at the election for Pres- 
ident, November 8th, .1864, members of Con- 
gress were also chosen. The vote for President 
was: for Abraham Lincoln, 58,698 ; for George 
B. McClellan, 42,255. Lincoln’s majority 16,- 

The members of Congress elected were : 
ist District, Donald C. McRuer; 2d, William 
Higby; 3d, John Bidwell. They were all 
Union Republicans. 

The Legislature, in 1864, constituted three 
new counties, Alpine, county seat Silver 
Mountain; Coso, county seat ——; and Las- 
sen, county seat Susanville. There are now 
49 counties. 

In a recent message on the finances of the 
State, Gov. Low estimates the total debt of the 
State, on the Ist of January, 1864, at $5,365,- 
640.71, but does not, for some reason, include, 
in the aggregate, the debt on the Indian war 
bonds and the donation to the Pacific Railroad. 
Adding these, the whole debt is $6,084,509.25. 

The receipts of treasure at San Francisco 
from the interior, for the first six months of 
1864, were $26,393,427; the export of treasure 
for the same period, from that port, were $28,- 
993,711.27, and for the year over $56,000,(90. 
The number of periodicals and newspapers 
published in the State, in 1864, was 113, of 
which 21 were daily papers, 83 weekly or oft- 
ener, 7 monthly or semi-monthly, and 2 an- 
nual. In December, 1864, the first number of 
a monthly magazine of high character was 
issued in New York and San Francisco, called 
“The Pacific Monthly.” Though edited, print- 
ed, and published in New York, its editors and 
publishers are Californians, and the aim of the 
magazine is to foster literature, art, and science 
on the Pacific slope. 
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The agricultural progress of California, espe- 
cially in the directions of grape culture and 
wool growing, are treated under the head of 
AgricutturE. The State has developed its 
mining resources considerably during the year 
1864, the tailings or refuse from the washings 
of the gold having been worked with great ad- 
¥antage by new processes. Late in the year 
its extensive deposits of asphaltum and petro- 
lenm in Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, and 
Buena Vista Counties attracted much attention, 
and companies with large capital were formed 
for working them. It is thought that the 
State will prove as rich in these as in other 
mineral products. The Pacific Railroad, Cali- 
fornia division, is under contract to Virginia 
City, Nevada, and will be completed during 
the present year. 

The assessable property of the State, from 
the returns of 1862, the latest yet published, 
was, in real estate and improvements, $80,735,- 
855.35; personal property, $72,647,666.01 ; 
total, including mining claims, $160,399,071.81. 
The returns of 1864 will doubtless show a ma- 
terial increase. The number of acres of im- 
proved lands in 1862, was 6,950,852. 

CAMPBELL, Rey. Joun N., D. D., an Amer- 
ican Presbyterian clergyman and scholar, born 
in Philadelphia, March 4, 1798, died in Albany, 
N. Y., March 27, 1864. He was a pupil for a 
number of years of James Ross, a celebrated 
teacher of Philadelphia, and at an early age 
entered the University of Pennsylvania, but 
for some reason did not complete his collegiate 
course. At about the age of 16 or 17 he com- 
menced a course of theological study with 
Rey. Ezra Stiles, D. D., and after some time 
went to Virginia, where he continued his theo- 
logical course, being for some months also con- 
nected with Hampden Sydney College as teach- 
er of languages. In May, 1817, when but 19 
years of age he was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Hanover, Va. In 1820 he was 
chosen chaplain to Congress; and filled the 
position with ability and acceptance. After the 
close of the session he returned to Virginia, 
and for the next two years preached as a stated 
supply in Petersburg, Va., and Newbern, N. 
C., and perhaps some other places. In 1823 he 
became the assistant of Rey. Dr. Balch of 
Georgetown, D. C., and about the beginning of 
1825 accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, in 
Washington, D. C., where his remarkable elo- 
quence and ability soon gathered a very large 
congregation. He remained in this pastorate 
for six years, being at the same time one of the 
most active managers of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. In 1831, Chief Justice Spencer, 
a member of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Albany, being then in 
Congress, and an attendant on Mr. Campbell’s 
preaching, resolved to secure him as pastor of 
the Albany Church, then without a minister. 
The call to Albany was made and accepted in 
September, 1831, and Mr. Camrbell remained 
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the pastor of that church till his death. He 
was also for more than twenty years one of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, a position of honor, and one involving 
much severe labor, but without emolument. 
Dr. Campbell was a man of remarkably quick 
perception, tenacious memory, great decision 
of character, and of courteous and dignified 
manners. He possessed great executive ability, 
methodical habits, and admirable taste; and 
though possessed of extraordinary eloquence 
and the other graces which adapted him to his 
profession, it was often remarked that he might 
have filled with equal ability and success any 
other station in the State or nation. His 
last sickness was very brief, lasting but five 
days. Though a vigorous and able writer, Dr. 
Campbell had published very little; a few ser- 
mons, some of the reports of the Board of 
Regents, and occasional addresses are, we be- 
lieve, all his avowed publications. 

CANADA. His Excellency, the Right Hon. 
Charles Stanley, Viscount Monck, Baron Monck 
of Ballytrammon, in the County of Wexford, 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and 
over the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the Island of Prince Ed- 
ward, and Vice-Admiral of the same, &c., &e. 

The Cabinet: President of the Council, 
George Brown, Receiver-General and Minister 
of Militia Affairs; Colonel Sir E. P. Taché, 
Premier; Attorney-General for Upper Canada, 
John A. Macdonald; Attorney-General for 
Lower Canada, G. E. Cartier; Minister of 
Finance, A. T. Galt; Provincial Secretary, 
William McDougall; Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, A. Campbell; Minister of Agriculture 
and Statistics, T. D. McGee; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, W. P. Howland; Commissioner of Public 
Works, J. 0. Chapais; Solicitor-General for Up- 
per Canada, James Cockburn; Solicitor-Gen- 
eral for Lower Canada, H. L. Langwin. 

In the latter part of May, 1862, the Coalition 
Administration of Messrs. Cartier and Mac- 
donald (John A.), after governing Canada with 
little or no intermission for a period of eight 
years, was defeated upon the third stage in the 
passage of the Volunteer Militia Bill—an elabo- 
rate measure calculated to place the citizen 
soldiery of the Province on a more efficient 
footing, and to do much else toward the de- 
fence of the country in the event of sudden 
aggression. Although a majority in the As- 
sembly decided against the enactment of this 
very necessary piece of legislation, it is not to 
be supposed that the members who composed 
it were actuated by a spirit of disloyalty, or 
that. they had a disregard to the wants of the 
country on defence. The measure was looked 
upon as an expensive one, and this appeared to 
be the main objection to it. The formation of 
a new Ministry was entrusted to Mr. Sandfield 
Macdonald, a gentleman who had previously 
held a sort of middle course in politics, with a 
leaning toward the Reform party. He, with 
the codperation of Mr. Sicotte, the leader of 
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the Rouge party from Lower Canada, called to 
the Council-board prominent members of the 
Reform party, and with a policy which con- 
sisted of what is known in Canada as “ Double 
majority,” or governing each section of the 
Province by its own preponderance of repre 
sentatives in the House; with retrenchment in 
the civil expenses of the Government; exten- 
sion of the Northwest Territory, and the con- 
struction of the Inter-Colonial Railway (i. ¢ 
between Canada and the Lower or maritime 
Provinces), as to its salient points, endeavored 
to administer the affairs of the country, al- 
though standing in a minority in both Houses 
of Parliament. The new Government, although 
composed of many gentlemen of integrity and 
ability, and allowed the fullest opportunity by 
the Opposition (led by the Hon. John A. Mac- 
donald, a British-American statesman of great 
acknowledged ability), to propound and carry 
out their policy, after a year’s tenure failed to 
satisfy the Assembly of their ability further to 
hold the seals of office. By an adverse vote* 
in May, 1863, Parliament déclared its want of 
confidence in the occupants of the Treasury 
benches. A change in the personnel in the 
Lower Canada portion of the Government (the ~ 
substitution of M. Dorion for M. Sicotte in 
the leadership) took place, and with this and 
other changes, not the least of which was the 
abandonment of the ‘“ Double Majority ” prin- 
ciple, an appeal to the people was made. The 
general election took place in the middle of 
the summer season, a very inappropriate time, 
and the Government, as remodelled, gained a 
large majority in Upper Canada. But if they 
were successful in one section of the country 
they lost heavily in the other. The Oppo- 
sition, strengthened by the accession to its 
ranks of the expelled portion of the cabinet, 
carried every thing before them in Lower 
Cahada. Three ministers of the Crown were 
defeated in their several constituencies—one of 
whom courting his ill-fate in two places. 

The session of Parliament which followed in 
the fall of the year, was one of the fiercest— 
in point of antagonism and strife between the 
two parties—ever held in Canada. The curi- 
ous anomaly was presented of Government 
and Opposition standing on a footing of equality 
in party strength, or nearly so. The former 
possessed a majority of three, and upon several 
divisions not even that. All useful legislation 
was stopped; the whole time of the House 
was taken up in party disputes. Yet notwith- 
standing the efforts of a powerful, united, and 
persistent Opposition, ministers maintained a 
precarious existence against the repeated at- 
tacks of their Parliamentary assailants. 

Previous to the general election, Mr. George 
Brown, the former leader of the Reform party 
in Upper Canada, who, upon his defeat for To- 
ronto in 1861, had temporarily retired from 


* The Resolution was moved by the leader of the Uppo- 
sition in a powerful and logical speech, which will be long 
remembered in the Canadian Parliament. 
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public life, again entered the political arena as 
a member of the Assembly. Although having 
great cause of complaint against his party for 
the ill treatment he had experienced at their 
hands since the first of these events, he 
nevertheless, after his return to Parliament, 
lent the Reform government the full force of 
his support and that of his influential journal, 
the Toronto “ Globe ; ” and this, no doubt, con- 
tributed in a great measure to their success in 
the Western Province. Mr. Brown, since his 
advent into public life, had set himself up as 
the champion of Upper Canada rights. He 
had demanded for her increased representation 
in Parliament according to her excess of popu- 
lation over Lower Canada. The majority in 
each section is composed of people of different 
nationalities and of different creeds, and it 
may well be supposed that such a demand 
would be viewed by the weaker of the two 
with great distrust and as a covert design 
upon its liberties. It is not here asserted that 
this was the intention or the object of the de- 
mand, which, ona fair consideration of the 
case, may be deemed a sufficiently just one, 
but such was the light in which it was looked 
upon by the French Canadians of the Lower 
Province. A feeling of wide-spread and deep- 
seated antipathy between both people, which 
manifested itself on every possible occasion, 
had arisen out of the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and not a’ Parliamentary election took 
place in Canada but the main issue rested upon 
‘Representation by Population.” Many a 
statesman who had adorned the Senate-halls 
of his country had been driven with ignominy 
from public life by the people of Upper Canada 
because his convictions would not allow him to 
countenance the principle. Such was the re- 
sult of the influence of the views of Mr. Brown, 
that at times vague fears were apprehended for 
the peace of thecountry. To counteract these, 
and to preserve inviolate the Constitutional 
Union of the two Provinces, was the object of 
the Liberal Conservative party of which Mr. 
John A. Macdonald was the leader. Sniffice it 
to say of Mr. Macdonald, that if to-day Canada 
holds an important place on the map of the 
world, it is more or less the result of his labors 
during his twenty odd years of parliamentary 
and ministerial generalship.* 

The Government continued, with few changes, 
to hold office until the session of March, 1864; 
yet, notwithstanding their every effort, failed 
to strengthen themselves. Indeed, it would 
seem that their present policy was such as to 
have the effect of curtailing the support they 
had possessed during the previous session. 
One good measure, and only one, emanated 
from them that has been of considerable bene- 


. fit to Canada: the establishment of schools for 


the professional education of officers of the 
Volunteer Force. In the mean time the Op- 
position or “British Constitutional party,” as 


* Many men have wrought for the public weal in Canada, 
but nene so ably and none s0 effectually as him we speak of, 


they were now called, was slowly but steadily 
gathering strength. In two or three casual 
election contests which ensued, victory was 
declared on their side, and in many places 
they were the recipients of demonstrations 
and ovations in their honor. 

These events would seem to have had their 
due effect upon the ministry, for shortly after 
the assembling of Parliament, finding himself 
and his colleagues unequal longer to hold the 
reins of power, Mr. 8. Macdonald sent in his and 
their resignations. A crisis arrives. The Op- 
position, although in a small majority, are 
deemed too weak to occupy the vacant seats at 
the Cabinet board. Negotiations are entered 
into between prominent men on each side, be- 
tween Sir E. P. Taché and Mr. Cartier on the 
one part, and Mr. McDougall, a rising states- 
man who has already attained an eminent posi- 
tion in Canada, and Mr. Ferguson Blair on the 
other; but both resulted in a want of agree- 
ment, The Governor-General at length entrusts 
the formation of a Cabinet to Sir E. P. Taché 
and Mr. J. A. Macdonald without the aid of 
the Liberal party. A Ministry is formed which 
in the personnel numbers men of rare talents 
and abilities and great Parliamentary knowl- 
edge and experience. The policy of the new 
Government is such as to satisfy the expecta- 
tions formed by their friends, but not so the 
ex-ministerial party; and with all the power 
and strength of which the latter is capable, the 
members of the Upper Canada section of the 
Government are assailed at their reélection. 
One minister alone, however, is defeated. The 
expectations of the Government to carry 
through the remainder of the session of Par- 
liament and to develop their policy are doomed 

“to disappointment; for, om a sudden, they 
are attacked by a motion, not affecting their 
policy, or, indeed, in any way relating to the 
Administration to which they belong, but to 
a particular member who had held office in a 
previous Government, and the result of the 
motion is shown in a majority of two against 
them. The Ministry resign, and again for the 
second time within a few months a ministerial 
crisis ensues. Things had come to a “dead- 
lock,” and some arrangement between the two 
parties had to be come to, This was the germ 
of the Confederation policy of the Canadian 
Government. In the dilemma in which politi- 
cal parties were placed Mr. Brown stepped 
forth to the relief of the Ministry. He was the 
man whom, of all others, had brought about the 
present state of affairs, and it was meet that he 
should be the instrument of conciliation, and 
the party who should restore harmony to the 
system of Government. In the preceding ses- 
sion Mr. Brown had put upon the “notice 
paper” amotion for a committee for the osten- 
sible purpose of taking into consideration the 
claims of Upper Canada to increased represen- 
tation, and if possible to devise some scheme 
that would have the effect of satisfying this 
claim. The committee had not been appointed 
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“until the present session, and its report had but 
just been made te the House. It recommended 
the adoption of the Federal principle in British 
North America as a necessary step toward the 
attainment of the object inview. In the nego- 
tiations which ensued between Mr. Brown and 
the leaders of the Government, he demanded 
the adoption of this report as the basis of the 
policy of the Government; and it is but justice 
to the leaders of the Lower Canada section of 
the Administration to say, that in acceding to 
this proposition they manifested a spirit of 
patriotism for their country worthy of all praise. 
Mr. Brown entered the Government, taking 
the place of Mr. Buchanan as President of the 
Council, and brought with him two prominent 
and able members of the Liberal party (Messrs. 
McDougall and Mowat), who had held office 
in the previous Cabinet. 

In the meanwhile, previous to the occurrence 
of these events, the several Governments of the 
Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island) had resolved 
upon a Federal Union among themselves, the 
first-named of which Provinces had taken the 
initiative in the matter. A joint conference of 
delegates from each Government took place at 
Charlottetown on 1st September for the above 
purpose. Thither the members of the Canadian 
Government proceeded upon the invitation of 
their Colonial brethren, and there they unfolded 
the object of their mission. After the various 
addresses had been made by prominent mem- 
bers as to the desirability of Union between the 
whole of British North America and the mu- 
tual advantages likely to result from such con- 
nection, the conference closed, and the second 
one was appointed to take place at Quebec on 
15th October. Previous, however, to returning 
home, the Canadian ministers were the reci- 
pients of various demonstrations, proving un- 
mistakably that the best wishes of the people 
of the Lower Provinces were with them in their 
endeavors to build up a great Northern Anglo- 
Saxon nationality. The conference at Quebec 
was composed of the following members : 


Canada.—Hon. Messrs. Sir E. P. Taché, John A. 
Macdonald, Brown, Cartier, Galt, McGee, McDougall, 
Campbell, Mowat, Cockburn, Chapais, and Langwin, 

Nova Scotia.—Hon. Messrs. Tupper, Henry, Mc- 
Cully, Dickey, and Archibald. 

ew Brunswick.—Hon. Messrs. Tilley, Steeves, 
Johnson, Mitchell, Chandler, Gray, and Fisher. 

Prince Edward Istand.—Hon. Messrs, Gray, Palmer, 
Pope, Macdonald, Coles, Haviland, and Whelan. 

Newfoundland.—Messrs. Carter and Shea appear- 
ed for the purpose of watching the proceedings on 
behalf of this Colony. 

The Executive Secretary was Major Hewitt Ber- 
nard, the Chief Clerk of the Crown Law Department 
of Canada, 


As the result of perhaps one of the most mem- 
orable meetings of the kind held on this conti- 
nent* we give a copy of the resolutions adopted 
at the Conference. (See Pustio DoouMENTS.) 

After the rising of the Conference the Dele- 


* The Conference sat sixteen days. 
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gates paid a rapid visit to the various cities 
and towns in the Province, and were every- 
where received by the people with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The manner in which the reso- 
lutions were received by the Home Goyern- 
ment is shown in the following letter: 

Down1ine Srreet, 3d December, 1864, 

My Lorp.—Her Majesty’s Government have re: 
ceived with the most cordial satisfaction your Lord. 
ship’s despatch of the 7th ultimo, transmitting for 
their consideration the Resolutions adopted by the 
Representatives of the several Provinces of British 
North America, who are assembled at Quebec. 

With the sanction of the Crown, and upon the 
invitation of the Governor-General, men of every 
Province, chosen by the respective Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernors, without distinction of party, assembled to 
consider pret of the utmost interest to every 
subject of the Queen, of whatever race or faith, 
resident in those Provinces: and have arrived at a 
conclusion destined to exercise a most important 
influence upon the future welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 

Animated by the warmest sentiments of loyalty 
and devotion to their Sovereign; earnestly desirous 
to secure for their posterity, throughout all future 
time, the advantages which they enjoy as subjects of 
the British Crown, steadfastly attached to the Insti- 
tutions under which they live,—they have conducted 
their deliberations with patient sagacity, and have 
arrived at unanimous conclusions on questions in- 
volying many difficulties, and calculated, under less 
favorable auspices, to have given rise to many dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Such an event is in the highest degree honorable 
to those who have taken part in these deliberations. 

It must naps: confidence in the men by whose 
judgment and temper this result has been attained, 
and will ever remain on record as as evidence of the 
salutary influence exercised by the Institutions under 
which these qualities have been so signally developed, 

Her Majesty’s Government have given to your de. 
spatch and to the Resolutions of the Conference, 
their most deliberate consideration. They have re- 
garded them as a whole, and as having been de- 
signed by those who: framed them, to establish as 
complete and perfect a Union of the whole, into one 
Government, as the circumstances of the case and 
a due consideration of existing interests would ad- 
mit. They accept them, therefore, as being, in the 
deliberate judgment of those best qualified to decide 
upon the subject, the best framework of a measure 
to be passed by the Imperial Parliament for attaining 
that most desirable result. 

The point of principal importance to the practical 
well-working of the scheme, is the accurate determi- 
nation of the limits between the authority of the 
Central and that of the Local Legislatures, in their 
relation to each other. It has not been possible to 
exclude from the Resolutions some provisions which 
appear to be less consistent than might, perhaps, 
have been desired with the simplicity and unity of 
the system. But, upon the whole, it appears to her 
Majesty’s Government that precautions have been 
taken which are obviously intended to secure to the 
Central Government the means of effective action 
throughout the several Provinces, and to guard 
against those evils which must inevitably arise, if 
any doubt were permitted to exist as to the respect- 
ive limits of Central and Local authority. They are 

lad to observe that, although large powers of legis- 
fation are intended to be vested in loeal bodies, Pos 
the principle of central control has been steadily 
kept in view. The importance of this principle can- 
not be overrated. Its maintenance is essential to 
the practical efficiency of the system and to its har- 
monious operation, both in the General Government 
and in the Governments of the several Provinces. ,; 
A very important part of this subject is the expense” 
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of the Central and 
jesty’s Government 
that the ar- 


which may attend the worki 
_ the Local Government. Her 
eee an Miaey to atopied in its 
its may op in Ss res 

may not be of such a nature as to increase—at ot 
in any considerable d e whole expenditure, 
make any material addition to the taxation, 
and retard the internal industry, or tend to 
ae burdens on the commerce of the country. 
er Majesty’s Government are anxious to lose ne 
time in conveying to you their general approval of 
the ings of the Conference. There are, how- 
ever, two provisions oo asa prea which seem 
to require revision. e first of these is the pro- 
yision contained in the 44th Resolution, with respect 
to the exercise of the Prerogative of Pardon. It ap- 
to her Majesty’s Government that this duty 
iaeex to the Representative of the Sovereign, and 
could not with propriety be devolved upon the 
Lieutenan: hethaiey ihe ee bea ine. ee 
ce ea appointed, not di y e Crown, but 
by the tral ( Government of the United Provinces. 
The second poe which her Majesty’s Government 
desire should be reconsidered is the Constitution of 
the islative Council. peek eee the con- 


or to 


composed. But it appears to them to 
further consideration whether: if the members be 
——— for life, and their number be fixed, there 

be any sufficient means of restoring harmony 


between the Legislative Council and the popular As- 
sembly, if it ever unfortunately Mg that a de- 
cided difference of opinion shall arise between them, 


These two points, relating to the Prerogative of 
the Crown and to the Constitution of the Upper 
Chamber, have a to require distinct and 
separate notice. Questions of minor consequence 
and matters of detailed arrangement may properly 
be reserved for a future time, when the provisions 
of the bill intended to be submitted to the Imperial 
Parliament shall come under consideration. - Her 
Majesty’s Government anticipate no serious Benity 
in this part of the case, since the Resolutions wi 
care be found sufficiently explicit to guide those 
who be entrusted with the preparation of the 
Bill. It appears to them, therefore, that you should 
now take immediate measures, in concert with the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the several, Provinces, for 
submitting to their respective i this pro- 
ject of the Conference; and if, as I hope, you are 
able to report that those Legislatures sanction and 
med the scheme, Her Majesty’s Government will 
render you all the assistance in their power for 
rai ae it into effect. . It will probably be found to 
be the most convenient course that, in concert with 
the Lieutenant-Governors, you should select a depu- 
tation of the persons best qualified to proceed to this 
country, that they may be present during the prepa- 
ration of the Bill, and give to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the benefit of their counsel upon any questions 
which may arise during the passage of the measure 
through the two Houses of Parliament. 
Signed EDWARD CARDWELL. 
Governor Viscount Moncx. 


The Financial Position of the Provinces.* 


| Debt, 1963. |Ine’me, 1968. Outley, 1963. 

Nova Scotia........2..... 547 629) 274 
New eo: *Sroa0l| © “eoeei| * seeels 
Newfoundland (1362)...... 946,000, 480,000] 479,420 
P. E. Island........-...... 240,673, 197,884) 171,718 
Mar. Provinees...........- $11,743.211| $2,7 603, 025 
Canada... . 5 ccs iscned tenes Grae3 O04 ease Soraa sot 
Totals: .scca aeceseee $79,012,200] 812,525,820 $18,350,592 


* Appended to printed copy of Mr, Galt’s speech (Montreal Gazette Office, 
YOL.1v.—12 A 
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Increased Revenues in 1864. 
Canada, without the produce of the new taxes.... 21,500,000 
New Brumswick.........2+-cseccsecceascceeeeee 100, 
IVE OU anc che caddannscepedessccccncenesse 100,000 
$1,700,000 
Deficit of 1863. ........0csse0+0- $827,512 
Surplus of 1864................- 872, 
$1,700,000 
Total Revenues of all the Colonies, 1864......... $14,223,329 
GIRWisa gs sioe rok seceteawncecesecaensaseuanusscs 13,350, 
Estimated surplus...........--sececeeseres $872,488 


Reve- Difference 

|Revenue now ee _ - oe for 

General | go into the of the Gen- 

G Province. (eral Govern 

ment, 
Canada ........ $11,250,000! $1,297,043 $2,006,121) 
Nova Scotia... 1'300°000 107,000) 264.000) 
New Brunswick} 1,000,000 (000| 264,000, 
Micaad™7..-| 2000) 82,000 723 
eee 1 

Newfoundland..| . "450, 53000] 360°000) 

$13,260,000, $1,580,043) $3,056,849) $9,543,108 

ae 

Expenditure. | Local Outlsy. ey by 

‘Government, 
Pawenwuannicxs $9,800,000 | $2,260,149 
Nova Scotia........... 1, 667,000 
New Brunswick.... $34,518 424.047 
P.E. Island........... | Wats) 124016 
Newfoundland.........| 479,000 479,000 


| $12,007,501 | $3,954,212 | $5,008,879 
Surplus at the disposal of the Government....| $1,089,729 


Average of the Present Tariffs. 


ES dedcatntemeddted ss seaN on Gus awncsaeie 20 per cent. 
TEGUE DOOR Ga cdcca rd ckcde decd dn cetcace quae 10 
SR a en ce nachos wena dane 15% * 
TIGGER So avec vb dasacsevudceccsadcccs il * 
Prince Edward Island...............-.2.se00e 10 “ye 
Future Position of the Provinces. 
Local Reve- | Isy for 1 m Leal Outla 
nues. + Bes: fi somes the . 
Government. Union. 
Nova Scotia......... $107,000 $667,000 $371,000 
New Brunswick..... 89,000 404,047 353, 
P. E, Island......... 82,000 171,718 124,015 
Newfoundland...... 5,000 479,000 250,000 
$233,000 | $1,721,765 | $1,198,015 
= { #2,021,979 
COMB. 3) ss cine<oeue 1,297,043 |) t 238,17 
| $1,580,043 | $3,981,914) + 
i 


Debenture debt, direct and indirect.......... 265,238,649 21 
cous Nabilitiesiisss << csc.cccecscscné 64,426 14 
Common School Fund.............s.--ecsee 1,181,958 85 
PIMA: WH: poo nunngceraruceamncendsssdnes 1,577,802 46 
Banking Acquemiss sis0222.ccsccdedesteuaue™ 
* Average of the last four 


+ Interest on excess of deb’ 
+ Not estimated by Mr, Galt, for reasons given in the speech. , 
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Peseta Msg forward eee eee eeeeeesesees $71,459,799 47 The raiders, after the commission of the 
Sriephal Yo Helynioed: 2°: $2,999,711 09 offence before mentioned, being pursued by 
Chargeable on Municipali- the authorities of the United States, fled across 
9g Scher enero ies ad the Canadian frontier, claiming British protec- 
Wie ap inde Pace 140,271 87 tion, on the ground of the neutrality of Great 
ee to the Town- sotae se Britain. Being arrested and brought before 
ara pereeelial ———— 418,202 62 the judge of the Court of Quarter Sessions (an 
aaa inferior judicial official maintained in the cities 
Uess--Sinking Funds.......... $4,883177 11. of Canada) at Montreal, they, after the lapse i 
Cash and Bank Accounts, 2,248,891 87 7,182,068 98 of some time, were released from custody by 
$09,445,008 11 the judge (Mr. Coursol) on the ground of “no . 


From which, for reasons given in his speec 
al i deducted the Common Schoo 
TLgeics cus svsnadarer en deees et tacpderce 


Leaying as net liabilities............. 


1,181,958 85 
$67,263,994 27 
Imports, Exports, and Tonnage of the Provinces. 


|Sea-going Ton- 
Imports, Exports. in 
" in outward. 
Canada... .csceseseee $45,964,000 | $41,841,000 | $2,133,000 
Nova Sootia........ 10,210,891 8,420,668 1,431,953 
New Brunswick....} 7,764.8 8,964,784 1,386,980 
P. E. Island......... 1,428,028 1,627,540 | No returns, 
Newfoundland...... 5,242,720 002,212 | * - 
70,600,963 | $66,846,604 4,952,934 
66,846,604 |Lake tonnage.. 6,907,000 
Total Trade..... $137,447,567 |Total tons... 11,859,934 


Total value of the Imports and Exports of 
Canada for the years 1863 and 1864. Eleven 
months ending Noy. 30th: 


Imports. 

WOGB a5. cece ewe eevec sere Cosencee ses sbecss $43,914,692 
BOCES FR Beas | ae eaes Suave 50,619,217 
Exports. 

POS as a piensa slang ain meth nina msela walnwameeinnt $35,186,925 
ri ARR RRND RINE FEN CI CRE ALES DE 83,317,873 


During the latter part of the year Canada 
became involved, to a certain extent, in the dif- 
ficulties existing in the United States. Their 
adjacent position to United States territory, and 
the neutral policy which they have preserved, 
in accordance with the spirit of the Queen’s 
proclamation to that effect, have rendered the 
British American Provinces, since the com- 
mencement of the war, a secure retreat and 
asylum for all manner of political and military 
refugees from the South. That many of these 
persons, acting under the authority of the Con- 
federate Government, should have violated the 
hospitality which they thus enjoyed, by con- 
cocting plots and raids upqa the adjoining re- 
public, and otherwise endeavoring to embroil 
the Government of Great Britain, speaks little 
to the credit of the Confederates, and has filled 
the minds of the Canadian people and the Goy- 
ernment with indignation. 

It was feared as the result of one of these 
raids—that upon the town of St. Albans and 
vicinity, in the State of Vermont, in the month 
of October, by Lieut. Bennett H. Young and 
his associates (an account of which is elsewhere 
given), that complications would arise between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, which would ultimately lead to any 
‘but a pacific settlement. 


jurisdiction ”—a wrong interpretation of the 
statute for the trial of offences of this nature. 
This decision aroused a spirit of much dissatis- 
faction on the part of the authorities of both 
countries; the celebrated proclamation of Gen. 
Dix followed, which, but for the prompt and 
commendable action of the President in re- 
voking it, would, if carried out, have had the “" 
almost certain effect of provoking the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain into war with the United 
States. The Canadian people were ready to 
defend their own soil from aggression, and the 
mother country was both able and willing to 
supplement them in their patriotic endeavors. 
It is but justice to the Canadian Government 
to say that, viewing Mr. Coursol’s decision as 
bad in law, as unjust in principle, they at once, 
after its rendering, took measures to counteract 
the bad effects it would be likely to give rise 
to, and also to preserve the public peace, both 
from the incursions of the Federal authorities 
and the depredations of any future raiders. 

A proclamation was issued offering rewards 
for the rearrest of Young and the other raid- 
ers, under which he and most of his accom- ,. 
plices were apprehended. A large and efficient ~ 
body of police were appointed for service on j 
the frontier, under the command of experienced 
leaders. About two thousand of the volunteer 
militia force of the Province were also called 
out to aid the civil power in the same locality, 
should this extreme course have to be resorted 
to. Stipendiary magistrates (empowered to act 
over a large extent of country, entrusted with 
large powers, and receiving salaries from Goy- 
ernment) were placed on the commission of the 
peace. Both volunteers and militia, as well as 
the last-named functionaries, were still serving 
at their several posts on the 1st January, 1865; 
the term of service of the volunteers extends to 
the 1st May, 1865, when, very probably, they 
will be replaced by a new brigade. Parliament 
was convened for an early period (19th Jan- 
uary), in order that other and, if possible, more 
stringent measures might be devised for the 
preservation of the public peace. 

All the acts of the Canadian authorities be- 
token a lively desire on their part to maintain 
amicable relations with the United States. The 
expense of these measures will be considerable, 
and has been estimated at $100,000 per month. 
Meanwhile Young and his associates, at the 
close of the year, were confined in the Mon- 
treal jail, awaiting their trial before the Su 
perior Court of Lower Canada. 


CARLISLE, GEORGE W. F. H. 


CARLISLE, Grorce Wirriam Freprrick 
Howarp, seventh Earl of, born in London 
April 18, 1802, died at Castle Howard, Dec. 5, 
1864. He was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he attained a 
high reputation as a scholar, being especially 

istinguished for his skill in versification. In 
1821 he obtained two of the University prizes 
for his poems, the Chancellor’s prize for Latin, 
and the Newdegate for English verse. He took 
his degree in 1823 and was first class in classics. 
At this time and until his elevation to the 
peetege he bore the courtesy title of Lord 

ee In 1826 he accompanied his uncle, 
the late Duke of Devonshire, to Russia to at- 
tend the Coronation of the Emperor Nichoias, 
and was a great favorite in St. Petersburg from 
his rank and his engaging manners. Soon after 
his return he was elected to the House of Com- 
mons for the family-seat of Morpeth, and one 
of his earliest speeches (in 1830) was a de- 
fence of the character of the Russian Emperor, 
who was charged with great cruelties in sup- 
pressing the Polish insurrection. This oc- 
casioned, at first, some displeasure on the part 
of the Liberals, with whom Lord Morpeth had 
ranged himself on entering the House; but his 
evidently strong sympathies for Reformatory 
measures and for every measure which would 
elevate the working classes soon won their 
confidence. After the passage of the Reform 
Bill, in 1832, Lord Morpeth represented the 
West Riding of Yorkshire from 1833 to 1844, 
when he was defeated by the Conservatives. 
From 1835 to 1841, under the Melbourne Ad- 
ministration, he was Secretary of State for 
Ireland. In 1844 he visited the United States, 
and made an extended tour, carefully investi- 
gating its institutions and the social and intel- 
lectual condition of its people, and after his 
return prepared a lecture on the United States, 
which he delivered before the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute at Leeds and to other bodies of working- 
men, which was afterward published, and did 
much to diffuse correct views in regard to the 
United States among the community. In 1847 
he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the East- 
Riding of Yorkshire, and from 1846 to 1848 
he sat in the House of Commons for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In October, 1848, the 
death of his father caused his elevation to the 
peerage as Earl of Carlisle, and under the Rus- 
sell administration he took his seat in the 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which ofiice he held from 1849 to 1851. 
In 1853 he was elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen. From 1851 to 1855 
he did not hold office, and visited the East. 
After his return, he published a graceful and 
pleasant volume of his travels, entitled “A 
Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters.” On the 
accession of Lord Palmerston to the Premier- 
ship, in 1855, he was nominated Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and held the position till the 
incoming of the Derby Ministry in 1858, when 
he was superseded, but after the return of 
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Lord Palmerston to power, he resumed the 
Viceroyalty, which he retained till August, 
1864, when he resigned, in consequence of ill 
health. His administration in Ireland was 
very popular, and he won the good-will of all 
classes by his amiable manners and his deep 
interest in all that concerned the working- 
classes. In 1858 he published a work on the 

rophecies, entitled “The Second Vision of 
Daniel.” Lord Carlisle had taken a great in- 
terestin the reformation of juvenile delinquents, 
and had not only encouraged and regulated the 
establishment of reformatories throughout the 
United Kingdom, but had established a model 
institution of the kind on his estate at Castle 
Howard. He had also commenced the erection 
of a church at Welburn, near his estate, but 
died before its completion. 

Throughout the struggle in which we have 
been engaged for the past four years, the Earl 
of Carlisle has ever been the fast friend of the 
United States, and had, in public and in pri- 
vate, avowed his firm belief in our final success, 
and his earnest sympathy with our cause. 
These avyowals had drawn forth the hostility 
and displeasure of many of the English no- 
bility, but his manner and bearing, as well as 
his intimate knowledge of American affairs, 
were well-fitted to disarm prejudice and add 
weight to the cause he advocated. The Earl 
was unmarried, and is succeeded by his brother 
the Hon. and Rey. William George Howard, 
Rector of Landesborough in Yorkshire. 

CHASE, Iran, D. D., an American Baptist 
clergyman and theologian, born in Stratton, 
Vermont, Oct. 5, 1793, died at Newtonville, 
Mass., Noy. 1, 1864. He graduated at Middle- 
bury College in 1814, and immediately entered 
tlie Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass, 
In 1817 he was ordained as a Baptist minister, 
and after a year of missionary labor in West- 
ern Virginia became, in 1818, a professor in 
the theological school at Philadelphia of which 
Rev. Dr. Stanghton was the presiding officer, 
and which was soon after transferred to Wash- 
ington. He continued in this professorship for 
seven years, one of which he spent in Europe. 
In 1825 he removed to Massachusetts, and took 
a prominent part in the establishment of the 
Newton Theological Institution at Newton 
Centre, Mass. In this Institution he was a 
Professor for twenty years, but resigned in 
1845, to devote himself to theological and 
literary investigations. In 1830 he visited Eu- 
rope a second time, and was instrumental in 
founding the Baptist Mission in France. Since 
that period he has published “ The Life of John 
Bunyan;” “The Design of Baptism, viewed 
in its relation to the Christian Life;” ‘The 
work claiming to be the Constitution of the 
Holy Apostles, including the Canons, revised 
from the Greek;” ‘ Infant Baptism an Inven- 
tion of Man;” together with a large number 
of Sermons and Essays, and numerous con- 
tributions to theological reviews on questions 
of Church history and doctrine. 
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CHILI, a Republic in South America. The 
President of the Republic is José Joaquin 
Perez, who was elected, by a unanimous vote, 
on September 7, 1861. The President is as- 
sisted in his executive functions by a Council 
of State and a Ministry, divided into four de- 
partments, namely: the Ministry of the In- 
terior and of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of 
Finance, the Ministry of Justice, of Public In- 
struction, and of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and the 
Ministry of War and Marine. The ministers 
appointed for these four departments on June 
20th, 1862, were Manuel Antonio Tocornal, 
Victorino Lastarria, Miguel Guemes, and Mar- 
cos Maturano. The excitement produced in 
Chili in consequence of the seizure of the 
Chincha Islands by Spain, led to the resignation 
of two of the ministers, those of the Interior 
and of Finance, who were succeeded by Al- 
varo Oovarrubias for the Interior, and Alex- 
ander Reyes for the Finances. The Council of 
State is composed of the ministers, two mem- 
bers of the Courts of Justice, one ecclesiastical 
dignitary, one general, and several other high 
functionaries. 

According to a report of the Minister of the 
Interior, the population of the Republic amount- 
ed, on December 31st, 1863, to 1,700,055 in- 
habitants; 849,284 men, and 850,771 women. 

The receipts of the Government in 1861 
amounted to 5,850,821 piastres, and in 1862 to 
6,287,155 piastres. In the budget of 1863 the 
receipts were estimated at 6,244,887 piastres, 
the expenditures at 7,585,983 piastres, and the 
deficit at 1,341,096 piastres. 

The Home Debt in December, 1862, amounted 
to 3,185,625 piastres, and the Foreign Debt to 
1,485,800 piastres. 

The army, on April 20, 1863, consisted of 
2,871 troops of the line, and 28,077 national 
guards. The fleet, according to a report fur- 
nished by the Minister of War to Congress, 
was, in August, 1863, composed as follows: 1 
screw corvette, of 200 horse power, with 20 
guns; 1 screw sloop, of 200 horse power, with 
5 guns; and two paddle steamers, of 100 horse 
power, with 2 guns; total, 4 steamers, with 
27 guns. 

The movement of commerce in 1862 was as 
follows: Imports, 17,226,655 piastres, against 
16,676,314 in 1861; exports, 21,994,432, against 
20,349,634 in 1861. In 1863, the imports 
amounted to 20,487,517 piastres, an increase 
over those of 1862 of 3,260,862 piastres, 

The number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered and cleared at the ports of the Re- 
public in 1861 and 1862 were as follows: 


ENTERED. CLEARED, 
Vessels, Tonnage, Vessels. Tonnage. 
EGOS tion's vies 2,450 884,959 2,423 874,887 
Berti sak Su'elaia'h s 2,830 985,523 2,782 971,565 


The mercantile marine of Chili consisted, at 
the end of 1862, of 259 vessels, of 57,111 tons 
burthen, with 2,866 sailors. 


The Government and people of Chili took 4 
very active interest in the difficulty between 
Peru and Spain. (See Perv.) The current of 
public opinion was strongly in favor of aiding 
Peru in case of a war. The Congress of Chili 
passed a resolution, by which the Spanish war 
vessels were forbidden to coal in the ports of 
Chili. Another resolution was adopted ob- 
jecting to the recognition of a Mexican 
monarchy. 

This Congress terminated its sittings on 
Dec. 27th. They approved the public expen- 
ditures for the year 1865, and also sanctioned 
an increase of two millions of dollars on the 
estimates for ig purposes, most of which 
will be expended on the augmentation of the 
navy. For this purpose two vessels are under 
construction in England. 

The Government of Chili has for some time 
devoted its attention to the best means to 
be adopted for the colonization of the vast 
tracts of rich country at their disposal, and a 
decree appointing a commission to report on 
the subject has been passed. The commis- 
sioners met on the 25th of December, and ap- 
proved of the following measures: 


1. The foundation of an emigration office, with 
branches in Europe. 

2. The acquisition by the Government of lands in 
the central provinces, to instal the emigrants pro- 
visionally. : 

8. Asystem of contracts between owners of estates 
and the emigrants by medium of the Central Emi- 
gration Office. 

4, The assignment of an annuezl sum by the Gov- 
ernment to encourage emigration. 


Already a considerable progress has been 
made by Chili in this object. Admiral Fitz- 
roy, in a speech made before the English Royal 
Geographical Society on May 9, 1864, pointed 
to the fact that the new German colony of 
Port Montt, in a region which, when he sur- 
veyed the coast, was peopled only by small 
bodies of savages, had in ten years become a 
town of 15,000 inhabitants. A little further to 
the north there was a place where twenty or 
thirty ships at a time were loading coal; while 
at the period of his visit only but a few 
fragments of coal were seen lying about, which 
no one thought worth picking up. The range 
of the Andes is rich in minerals, and the whole 
of the country to the west is well timbered. 
Indeed, the country is already becoming the 
abode of civilized men; for a number of new 
settlements have lately sprung into existence 
along the eastern coast and in the Straits of 
Magellan, as well as on the western side. The 
forests of the Chilean side include extensive 
clusters of apple trees of good edible varieties, 
and the country also possesses three different 
kinds of potatoes, better than any he had ever 
eaten at home. Admiral Fitzroy was only 
surprised, considering the deterioration of the 
potato plant in England, that some adventurous 
Englishman had not been out to this region te 
procure a stock of fresh plants. 
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An interesting report was made on March 
7, 1864, by the Engineer Durois, upon the new 
Pass through the Andes, and its practicability, 
with a view to the construction of a railway. 
According to this report a railroad could be 
built within four years, and for a sum not ex- 
ceeding eight millions of dollars, from the 
valley of Curico to the summit of the Cor- 
dillera, which for security and durability would 
not be surpassed by any mountain road, and it 
is believed not more obstructed by the snows 
of winter than the railways of northern New 
York and Lower Canada. East of the sum- 
mits there are no serious difficulties to be en- 
countered. ‘This grand railway completed,” 
says the report of Durois, “ the vast and mag- 
nificent Argentine Republic would give to her 
sister of the Pacific a fraternal embrace on the 
summit of the mountains, which, until the pres- 
ent, have caused their separation, and the en- 
tire world would feel the influence of a rail- 
way between the Atlantic and the Pacific, as 
it would not only facilitate and shorten the com- 
munication of the Indies and the Pacific with 
Europe, but afford invaluable advantages to 
commerce. ; 

CHINA, an empire in Eastern Asia. Em- 
peror Ki-Tsiang (before his accession to the 
throne, Tsai-Sung), born in 1855, succeeded his 
father, Hung-fund, in August 22,1861. Prime 
Minister, Yih-soo, Prince of Kung. Popula- 
tion, in 1849, estimated at 415,000,000. Area, 
estimated by McCulloch, at 76,815 geographi- 
eal square miles; by Malte Brun, at 69,840; 
by Barrow, at 60,072. 

The State Council consists of six members. 
Subordinate to the State Council are eight col- 
leges, each of which is presided over by a 
chief director. These colleges are: 1, for ex- 
ternal affairs; 2, for nominating and watching 
the civil officers of the empire; 8, for finances; 
4, for worship; 5, for war; 6, for justice; 7, 
for public labors; 8, for receiving the ambas- 
sadors from the tributary countries. 

The college of public censors is independent 
of the State Council. It consists of from forty 
to fifty members, and it alone has the right to 
lay remonstrances and complaints before the 
Emperor. A member of this college always 
attends the meetings of the eight ministerial 
departments, without, however, taking part in 
the discussions. Others are travelling through 
the empire, and exercising a control over the 
administration and the higher officers. 

The commerce of the ports of Canton and 
Shanghai, during the years 1860-62, was as 
follows: 


CANTON, SHANGHAL 
Imports, Exports. Imports, Exports, 
1860. J wdwae 743 | 3,838,938 || 18,826,482 | 10,779,319 
pA) a oes 2,919,908 | 8,557,590 || 16,003,062 | 9,958,957 
pI BRB es Ea 22,863,953 | 14,667,406 


Sir Macdonald Stevenson, to whom is justly 
aecorded the first place amongst the enterpris- 


ing men who have achieved the establishment 
of railways in British India, paid, in 1864, a 
visit to China, to ascertain what could be done 
with the Chinese Government with regard to 
constructing a railway system in China. The 
plan proposed by Stevenson is to make the 
main lines first, leaving the branch lines for a 
time. Assuming Hankow to be a great com- 
mercial centre, one trunk line, in his opinion, 
should run east to Shanghai, 650 miles, one 
from Shanghai to Pekin, 850 miles, one from 
Hankow to Canton, 850 miles, and one from 
Hankow to British India, 1,600 miles. Steven- 
son does not advocate all this being undertaken 
in the first instance, but lays down a compre- 
hensive plan as the principle on which railroads 
in China should be constructed. He recom- 
mends short lines being commenced with all 
speed between Tientsin and Pekin, and be- 
tween Shanghai and Soochow, and presumes 
that these would not only cost little, but would 
exhibit to the people and the Government the 
great advantages to be derived from railroads. 
Stevenson instances the capacity of the Chi- 
nese to appreciate cheap and swift travel, by 
reference to the steamers which ply between 
Hongkong and Canton. When the fare was 
one dollar the average daily number of passen- 
gers was about two hundred; on the fare being 
reduced to twenty-five cents, the number rose 
at least fourfold. The difficulties in the way 
are classified by Stevenson under three heads: 
ist. The codperation and concurrence of the 
Chinese Government. 2d. The financial ar- 
rangements; and 3d. The engineering diffieul- 
ties. He meets these by the following consid- 
erations: The Ist is a subject for diplomacy— 
every point being taken to explain to the Im- 
perial Government the advantages of railways, 
and the means of constructing them. The 2d 
he also deems a diplomatic affair, depending 
on the success of the first. That is to say, 
should a good understanding be come to with 
the Imperial Government, an arrangement of 
such a nature could be made as would satisfy 
capitalists. The 3d he considers to be par- 
tially ascertained from the surveys of the Cath- 
olic missionaries of the eighteenth century, 
which he has closely studied. He advocates, 
of course, proper surveys being made to con- 
firm or condemn those of the padres. 

Should the three points above named be sat- 
isfactorily solved, there is no doubt that before 
long there will be the beginning of a great 
railway system in China. 

The cotton trade in the Chinese empire is 
progressing most favorably. At Canton and 
Shanghai, up to June, 1864, 52,000 bales of 
cotton were actually shipped for London and 
Liverpool, against 12,000 in the corresponding 
period the year before. Large as this quantity 
is as compared with former years, the opera- 
tions of the market are said to have been sadly 
crippled by the state of the money market, and 
the scarcity of sycee silver, in which the native 
dealers are alone willing to make settlements, 
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The following table shows the number of 
Protestant missionaries in China in 1864: 


Converts 
NAMES OF TOWNS. | Missionaries. Missions. Estimated. 
QBGON Glos 5 ain a5 te om 19 6 150 
BWA. occee srcnze 6 2 100 
ANG. Ss tabs verses 12 3 700 
Fuhchan .......:.%. 11 3 150 
NING) ona ce tet ness 13 4 500 
Bhanghae........... 12 5 3850 
Hankowinsizl. 0... 2 2 80 
PRED Sg ed «Goi g 8% 7 3 80 
Chefoe Scccccesccoes 3 2 ; 40 
Tangchau ie otiatte 0 6 2 
GRIM wiles = 4 cxeio ods 10 6 10 
Hongkong.......... 10 4 
111 42 2,500 


The year 1864 opened with new and serious 
disasters for the Taeping rebellion. Major 
Gordon, early in the year, proceeded to the 
westward, forty miles from Soochow, to a city 
named E-shing, on the opposite side of the 
Tae-hoo Lake. The stockades about this place 
he took on February 29th. On the 2d of March 
the garrison evacuated the place without firing 
a shot. In the attacks on the stockades, Gor- 
don had two or three killed, and four wounded. 
He next proceeded northwestward for twenty- 
five miles to a city named Li-ying, which was 
captured on March 9th, without the loss of a sin- 
gle life. The rebels who here laid down their 
arms were about 20,000, some 4,000 of whom, 
who resided not far distant, returned at once to 
their homes. The commander of this place, 
Tsze Wang, who was equal in rank to Chang 
Wang, had been abandoned by his own men. 
Having taken a portion of his troops out of 
the stockades to oppose the approaching en- 
emy, he found, on his return, the gates shut 
against him. Li-ying is an important place in 
a military point of view, as it cut the rebel 
district into two portions, and established a 
communication with the Imperialists in the 
west. From Li-ying Major Gordon marched 
upon Kintang, a district town thirty miles 
north of Li-ying, and the same distance to the 
west of Chan-chow-foo. An attack upon this 
town, on March 21st, was, however, repulsed 
with severe loss to the assailants, and Major 
Gordon himself severely wounded; and having 
learned that the Imperialists were falling back 
from Chan-chow-foo, and that his communica- 
tions were threatened, he returned to Li-ying. 
The important city of Kiashing fell into the 
hands of the Imperialists on March 20th, after 
a long siege, during which the Imperialist Gen. 
Ching, one of the ablest officers of the Chinese 
army, was mortally wounded. On March 31st 
the city of Hangchow was captured by the 
Franco-Chinese and the Imperialist troops, and 
thus nearly the entire Chekeang province clear- 
ed of rebels, 

The Taepings, in the meanwhile, had. reén- 
forced their army by some ten to fifteen thou- 
sand Kwang-tung and Kwangsimen, who seem 

. to have surpassed the rest of the rebel army in 
ferocity. They travelled without any commis- 


sariat, devastating villages, and committing 
frightful atrocities, They showed neither 
mercy nor consideration toward foreigners, 
and killed them just as they did others who 
fell in their power. It was these men who 
repulsed the Imperial troops at Chang-chow, 
and who afterwards attacked Kiang-yin, Chang- 
zu, and other places. On Kiang-yin their at- 
tack failed, but at other places they succeeded, 
Gordon, after his repulse at Kintang, deter- 
mined on attacking this body of rebels. He 
came up to a party of them on the 26th March, 
about ten miles from Kiang-yin, and although 
he had but 500 men with him, he easily scat- 
tered them, on account of their being badly 
armed. He then made up his mind to attack 
their main body, which lay near Chang-zu. 
On the 30th March he despatched Rhode 
and Howard, with 1,000 men, to attack and 
drive in the extreme line of the enemy. These 
officers, however, were completely surrounded, 
and in cutting their way out lost seven officers 
and about 150 men. 

In April, Major Gordon, having recovered 
from his wound, again took the field, and on 
the 11th April attacked and defeated the Tae- 
pings at a place called Waisoo. Previous to the 
action the Taepings mustered over 15,000, while 
the Imperialists were not more than 10,000. Maj. 
Gordon next made a move upon the-city of 
Chang-chow-foo, which, after a siege of several 
weeks, was captured by him in May. Soon 
after the Imperialist army suffered a very severe 
loss by the withdrawal of Gordon. From the 
official correspondence between Sir F. Bruce, 
the English Minister in Pekin, Gordon, and the 
English Government, it appears, that before the 
occupation of the city of Soo-chow (December, 
1863), a promise had been given upon the re- 
commendation of Gordon, to the chiefs of the 
Taepings, or, as they are called, the ‘‘ Wangs,” 
that their lives should be spared. Notwith- 
standing this promise the principal Chinese 
officer, named the Footae, ordered the eight 
chief Wangs to be brought before him and to 
be beheaded. As soon as Gordon heard of the 
particulars he at once decided to retire from 
the Chinese service unless the Footae, whose 
name was Li, was removed from the command 
by the Chinese Government and a public state- 
ment made by that Government that he (Gor- 
don) was entirely innocent of all connection 
with the affair. So far as Gordon’s inno- 
cence was concerned, the Chinese Government, 
the Footae himself, and all the parties con- 
cerned, made no scruple of bearing witness to 
it; but they were not so compliant as related 
to the removal of the Footae. He was a man 
of great influence in the army, and the state 
and the Government being either unable or 
unwilling to remove him, set to work to apol- 
ogize for hi conduct toward the. Taeping 
chiefs; indeed, his conduct in putting them to 
death was too much in accordance with Chi- 
nese customs to be condemned by them with 
any thing like sincerity. The result was that 
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the Footae was not removed, and that after 
considerable correspondence a letter was written 
by Earl de Grey and Ripon, dated War-oftice, 
April 26, 1864, in which Maj.-Gen. Brown, the 
commander of the British troops at Shanghai, 
was desired to inform Gordon that the English 
Government directed him to quit the Chinese 
service. Lord de Grey and Ripon, however, 
added: “But if you should deem it advisable 
to employ him in defending Shanghai and the 
80-mile circle around it you are at liberty to do 
so, pending a reference to me, provided an 
arrangement can be made by which he would 
receive his orders direct from yourself, and 
would not be in the employment of the Chinese 
Government.” 

Although withdrawing from active service, 
Gordon continued, however, to aid the Chinese 
with his advice, and commenced at Shanghai, 
under Gen. Brown’s direction, the formation of 
a camp of instruction, as well for the protec- 
tion of the 30-mile boundary as for the opera- 
tions beyond it. This camp of instruction was 
near Junkiang, and was to comprise Chinese 
already drilled in artillery practice, as well as 
fresh relays of men to whom such training 
was new. The plan was that fresh regiments 
should always replace those that had received 
a certain amount of instruction. Col. Gordon 
also went to Nanking and inspected its defences 
personally. The following decree was issued 
by the Emperor, bestowing high praises upon 
Gordon, and conferring upon him the rank of 
Ti-t’u (General), and the yellow jacket (a dis- 
tinction about equal to the English grand cross 
of the Bath): 


Formerly, on account of Gordon’s having acted as 
leader of our Imperial forces against the enemy, and 
having assisted to take Chang-chow, we issued an 
edict, expressing our will that he thould be elevated 
to the honorary rank of Ti-t’u, and should be pre- 
sented from ourself with a banner and a medal to 


* mark our appreciation of his services. Li-Hung- 
army”’ 


Chang now reports that the “ ever-victorious 
which Gordon used to lead has been disbanded in 
the most satisfactory manner, and he begs us to heap 
further distinction on Gordon’s head. Such is the 
substance of his despatch. Since the spring of last 
year Gordon has headed the “ ever-victorious army,” 
and aided the ordinary Imperial forces in the subju- 
gation of Fushan, the relief of Chang-shu-hsien, the 
capture of ten oh Quin-san-hsien, Wu-kong- 
hsien, and, at last (toward the close of the year), 
the provincial city of Soochow. Then, again, he this 
year captured Yih-shing-hsien, and Li-yang-hsien, 
while he compelled the retreat of the rebels at Yang- 
shai. He finally captured Chang-chow-fu, thus con- 
tinually heaping meritorious acts one upon another. 
Moreover, he has, in the most satisfactory and peace- 
ful manner, completed the disbandment of the dis- 
ciplined army. There was no uncertainty about 
Gordon’s services; he was ever inspired with that 
bravery and strategic talent which enabled him 
to prove so formidable. He was also intimately ac- 
quainted with the relations existing between China 
and other Powers. It is, therefore, most nece 
for us to mark our approval. Gordon is, therefore, 
presented with the yellow jacket and a short pea- 
cock’s feather. He is also presented with the official 
robes and paraphernalia belonging to the rank of 
Ti-t’u. Thus will our fayor be manifested to him, 
Respect this. 


On July 19, the city of Nanking, so long the 
centre of disaffection in China, and the point 
from which so many gangs of insurgents started 
on their raids upon the peaceful and wealthy 
cities of Central China, was captured by the 
Imperialist army under the command of Tseng- 
kwo-shuen, the Governor of Chekiang, and 
brother of the viceroy of the provinces of 
Kiang-Nan and Kiang-Su. The city was storm- 
ed through a breach, caused by a mine sprung 
under the wall, near the east gate. When 
the Imperialists made good their entrance 
into the city, they found that the palace of the 
Tien-Wang, the leader of the rebellion, and the 
claimant for many years past of divine honors 
and attributes, had been burnt to the ground. 
It was said that the renowned Tien-Wang and 
his immediate attendants lay buried in its ruins. 
The Chung-Wang, the most restless and deter- 
mined of the Taeping generals, was captured. 
After the assault he managed to leave the city 
with a few followers, but he was captured three 
days subsequently by a party of cavalry. The 
Emperor directed the Chung-Wang to be con- 
veyed to Pekin; but this order was subse- 
quently rescinded, and he was ordered to be 
“ent into a thousand pieces” at Nanking, which 
sentence was duly carried into execution. From 
depositions made by the Chung-Wang, at his 
trial, it appears that missionaries and others 
were deceived when they believed in a moral 
inspiration as acting on the Taepings. The 
Wangs were only ambitious rebels, anxious to 
overthrow one Government to replace it by 
another for the sake of their own aggran- 
dizement. 

Although the Taepings suffered a severe “oss 
by the capture of their capital, they were not 
entirely destroyed. They endeavored to coilect 
their forces in the provinces of Nyang-wei and 
of Kiang-Ti. One of their armies defeated a 
numerous division of the Imperial army in a 
pitched battle on the 3d of August. The 
Pekin Government saw consequently that it 
could not yet disband the army, and requested 
that the Franco-Chinese corps should continue 
to serve. At the end of August the Franco- 
Chinese army occupied the city of Hoochow, 
the last of the large cities in the hands of the 
rebels. The latter, much to the surprise of the 
besiegers, evacuated the place without any con- 
ceivable reason, as in the engagements preced- 
ing the evacuation of the city, the advantages 
had been decidedly on their side. Thousands 
of Taepings still continued to roam about in 
the country, pursuing their career of robbery 
and despotism, but they ceased to be a danger 
to the empire. In November a battle was again 
fought at Kuang-sing-fu in the province of 
Kiang-si, between the Imperialist forces and a 
rebel ar myled by Hung-Yuancheng, a near rel- 
ative of the deceased Tien-Wang, and Li-Shui- 
seng, a relative of the Chung-Wang, whose 
title was Yu-Wang, or the admired King. The 
former was killed in action, and the latter was 
captured. The loss was serious on both sides 
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the rebels, however, were totally defeated. In 
December a body of rebels was in the vicin- 
ity of Amoy, but no danger was apprehended 
from them. 

* COMMERCE. The commerce of the year 
with Europe was limited in consequence of the 
increased duties on imports and the favorable 
harvests abroad, which diminished the demand 
for breadstuffs. The official statement of the 
Treasury Department gives the following re- 
sults of the trade of the country for the fiscal 
years 1863 and 1864. The fiscal year ends on 
June 30th. The specie export for 1863 should 
be increased $18,207,879, to embrace a large 
unusual shipment made from California to Eng- 
land for safety of transit. % 


Imports. 1883, 1864. 
Goods «7... esscsssasesevees $252,781,939 $328,514,559 
Spocie’..; icespadeeaeaas eae 9,555,648 138,155,704 
Total Ae vesataecs eee $262,287,587 $341,670,265 
Exports, - 
Domestic produce.......... $249,856,649 $320,292,171 
Foreign OY death dene es 17.796,200 20,373,449 
Specie. :.<sccstetamerenses 64,156,610 105,125,750 
Tolal i.cereserssanne $331,809,459 $445,791,370 


The import valuations are in specie, being 
the invoice value. The export values are in 
legal tender prices. The advance in gold, as 
compared with legal tender notes and the in- 
crease of taxes, has seriously affected the prices 
of articles sold for consumption. The following 
is a comparative table of the prices of sixteen 
articles which will serve as an illustration : 


March, 1862, | March, 1863, March, 1964. December, 1864. 

Oordage, Manilla... J ixc.cvnnedevscanseubaper esa se ace $9 00 a 10 00 | $18 00 a 18 50 | $19 00 a 20 00 | $24 00 a 25 00 
ENdigo ...nvevccevacbbessuesereoCest bie okusees aerate 12a 250 200a 285 160a 250 260a 300 
Coffee, Bio, 100 Thss5) 5 iciusesekssravateueocuae detae 17 2521950 | 80502838400] 86 00a 8750} 44 00 a 48 00 
India rubber. ijcsstccsanheovepesw er comb aaktisareers 43a 50 Sai 8 88a 8 116a 1 20 
Gunny. cloth; 100 yards!..d.c0ccssscsseensnssvoes cece 11 0021150} 1600481675} 1550281575] 20 50a 21 00 
Hidos, Rio 100 IDS. Piccss wees sscesvsieasinesresre 21 00 a 2150 | 30 00a 3100} 295028000] 81 00 a 32 00 
Plaster of Pasi {0550.5 | ooeses co douche ee ieee 150a 175 8 60a 8 75 8 2a 8 50 450a 480 
Fegthon, OOG MI ci scsserapascain cceaakpaxansphss 27 00 a 80 00 | 40 0024200] 450004700] 49 00 a 52 00 
MANOSANY oss cdc cus sha swewh uve wks waveete eesuett 35 00 a 45 00 | 45 00 a 55 00 | 100 00 a150 00 | 75 00 al10 00 
MGIASSCS INO, BAL. <3 hieiscds beste baaceoverveyeeess 50a 55 4a 47 7a 80 110a 127 
EBWisea ch radds'ccesvasapavesacarecakasoea ate 5 00a 550] 10 004 10 50 950a 975] 1400415 00 
COPAIR TOVIDE Se. Savens chedvecenentieddteoeeene 81 00 a 82 50 | 45 00a 4600 | 62 50 a 65 00 | 100 00 2105 05 
Pe Ne PN PE re eee te Fit Bie hs 26 00 a 27 00 | 55 00 a 56 00 | 103 00 a110 00 | 210 00 a215 00 
Bumer Obs, 100 10s 5 os sack encase cae anhaseeceeee 6 87 a 8 75 925a11 50] 122501475] 16 25 a 22 25 
Tin, Banca wccaabsaence coeheea cas maiecee dee aaeien 80 00 2 82 00 | 5600258 00} 56 00 a 5700] 70 00 a 72 00 
Spal S, 5 sicko sclivecassonevvecssahecnbs FAMesee rue 5 50a 5 70 900a 937] 125021800] 15 00 a 15 50 
$228 85 a254 25 |$870 55 a396 56 | 516 13 adTT7 00 [$679 11 aT39 27 


This average aggregate rise has been as fol- 
lows: 


Gold 
| premium, | 26-artieles, | 1 Pee) 
March, 1862........+00 1k 241 80 oi 
Ws DSBs Bieeo 40 sins bw 54 883 55 60 
Bt UHGOL, B05 secure ee 59 546 56 130 
Deo, : 1864... 0.260.006 1 2 709 19 194 


This table shows that the price of commodi- 
ties keeps always in advance of that of gold. 
Thus the premium on gold is 125 per cent., 
and the advance in the articles has been 150 
per cent. on the gold price of those articles. 
These higher prices include the duties, the cost 
of gold with which payment is made, the price 
of exchange, the stamps and other taxes, and 
all the expenses and profits of the importers. 
Before the goods reach the consumers they are 
thus loaded with expenses, charges, taxes, and 
profits, which therefore necessarily diminish 
the ability of the consumers to take the usual 
quantities. The home manufacturers have had 
less to contend with. They have been charged 
with three per cent. tax, and other charges, 
and the rise in raw materials and wages, but 
they have been sustained by a large and effect- 
ive demand from the Government for most 
materials of clothing, munitions, etc., at rates 
which have left a considerable profit. The 
manufacturing sections have indeed never been 
so prosperous as during the past year. It is 
the case, nevertheless, that the stocks of mer- 
chandise generally, as well in first hands as 
those on the shelves of stores, and in posses- 


sion of consumers, are far less than in ordinary 
years. 

The revenue of the port of New York dur- 
ing 1864, shows a gain of about $8,000,000 
over the corresponding figures of the preyiou: 
year : 


1863, | 1864. 
GRDUATY, ss codecs eenxacon $4,127,906 82 $6,180,536 09 
OWPOREY, Jon stele basis» we 8,590,713 47 7,474,027 93 
Hikes Sasa eminent 460 13 7,659,770 47 
APM 25 iiciocosscssoscase 8,957,197 57 18,982,555 60 
LV cevpccssecvesde’s .ee-| 8,878,865 42 8,855,186 46 
DUNG. acc usctsenscowens 8,738,934 06 8,311,148 43 
DUFoa soso veaisdtuvénsaens 4,912,718 49 8,585,848 44 
PUSUSY. Tesi cas caresses £96,735 6,237,364 17 
Poptammher 53. siceseee sss +270,543 4,084,492 54 
October.........ss0s0c0e0 6.238,943 46 | 8,670,188 88 
November.e.......s.c0ss 5,075,846 24 8,455,156 53 
DSCOMHE F055 sis essavens 5,248,189 03 8,440,852 67 
AOU nasa vneeesies $58,886,054 42 | $66,937,127 71 


In the previous year the imports were con- 
siderable, and the entries were large, under 
the apprehension of higher duties. By the 
act of Congress in May doubling the duties, 
the merchandise taken out of bond was very 
large in value, thus making the revenue from 
January to May $35,296,890.09. These duties 
represented a large amount of goods taken out 
of bond, and put on the market at lower rates, 
and which continued to supply it during the 
year. The revenue of the last eight months 
was about 90 per cent. of that of the first four 
months. The duties of the last eight months 
being at much higher rates, represent a much 
smaller amount of goods, and the quantity ia 
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bond at the close of the year was small. To 
maintain the amount of revenue, it is apparent- 
ly necessary to reduce the rate of taxation, in 
order that the present prohibitory tendency of 
the tariff may be modified, and so permit of 

r receipts. The effect of the duty on 
the cost of goods is also greatly increased by 
the depreciation of the currency. Thus a cer- 
tain description of woollens pay sixty per cent. 
tax in gold, and the same article of home 
manufacture pays five per cent. in paper. It 
operates as follows: 


185 
ENE COR Gc SPAN aS pss CER eee bbc de swous cn ssoncens $1 
Premium on exchange.............2-sseee- $1 27 
SIQME OUEN Det netskses cu <usnsendod nates 60 
Gold duty premitm,....<......ccccccscees 76 
PURGE ERM te anced ieie id saneaceenssanas _ 2 68 
Cost imported goods..............s20-200 #3 6S 


The tax on the home-made article of the 
same description being only five cents per dol- 
lar; as soon, therefore, as the duty becomes 
prohibitory, the Treasury loses sixty cents in 
gold and gets only five cents in paper. The 
imports at the port of New York, monthly, for 
the year, are shown in the following table: 


1861. 1862. 1863. ! 1864. 
$26,872,411 $12,620,829 $15,739,576 $18,977,394 
TeSH 107 13,872,140 13,027,846 21,643,937 
18,204,351 18,719,866 18,390, 23,667,119 
14,886,393 13,252, 17,385,315 26,168,631 
14,949,281 14, 14,324: 93,975,144 
12,649,733 12,336,195 12,597,516 6,314 
14,938,851 20,353, 6,003, 299 
& 4304, 15,038,129 18,223,463 
7,305,461 18,147,917 15,499,940 10,589,459 
8,523,741 13,413, 16,894,967 20,088,308 
9,639,012 10,309,398 16,045,695 8,597,595 
9,616,921 13,072,618 17,126,098 9,935,098 
$162,813,790 $174,652,317 $188,074,579 $218,125,761 


The effect of the fluctuations of the currency 
in reducing the credit system and forcing cash 
transactions upon those engaged in business, is 
very apparent in the returns made of the num- 
ber of failures and the amount of the liabili- 
~ of the parties in the few last years, as fol- 

Ws: 


Number. Liabilities. 

Sieahitakwsdadsus asec 4257 $18,000 
eis s aakkobasnsn deze 8,113 73,608,747 
ee etecd wv ortabetnusece 2,059 51,314,000 
GINA Kv sacca dena sucs 2733 730.4 
BS Ra eer 5,935 178,682,170 
Tene eet ads dood 1,652 049. 
WB aeacwdsivcunccckacuna 495 7,899,000 
yt! ee ey, 510 8,579,700 


The year 1857 was one of panic, and in 1861 
the war, by cutting off resources, caused a con- 


siderable amount of distress, but the curtail- 
ment of credit has since given a very effectual 
check to that mercantile evil. 

The imports at the port of New York for 
the year 1864 were as follows: 


POWs atid ne sbmawdasdesssenarsasseenccce $71,589,752 
Otke® WOON GG hvan want tuedansn swage cacseonst 144970/386 
BOGS oe da ccncessccdancqcocssncagectosssny se 2,265,6: 
$218,125,76¢ 
"Ts GEOUNY 1b-1000, cas cepnanas sence: cvcerac $187,614,58T 


Among the general imports of the year, cot- 
ton and wool, formerly articles of export, still 
hold a prominent place. 

The following table shows the quantities and 
invoiced specie values of the principal foreign 
imports, other than dry goods and specie, at 
New York, during 1864: 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR THE YEAR 1864. 
[The quantity is given in packages when not otherwise specified.] 


Quantity. Value. 
Alabaster “ts. 459 $6,914 | Coffee ........ 
Baskets iaccccanscs 7,969 116,485 &e: =e 
DOGG sancses cawenen mere 79,422 BEM <a seer 0s 
Basehccavecnenaes 12 22: Ue 
Beleks Jo scsceceke <P 4,452 DOU SE Bee des 
Buttons. .........- 1,649 = 415,863 IN oa a ea werden 
Building stone. 3 17,496 Aluminous cake 
Burr stones........ eS 17,773 Ammonia, carb. 
Ae A Re ae 51,533 Ammonia....... 
Bias arses 1,728 59,207 ne ae 
China, glass & earth- Ammon' 
enware: Annatto.....0. 
MOI nccte sees cows 24, Aniline colors.. 
CMIBR Gi icass 6,509 848, Arrowroot,...... 
Earthen’ os 87,341 1,205,473 Asphaltum. 
uf ae 191,462 382,109 Ares case. é< 
G 9.647 181, Assafcetida...... 
Glass plate....... 3.224 42, Arsenic......... 
Graphite......... “ree Bark, Peruvian. 
Cigars, .. ecsses iss Perey erase emer & 
Cac aenlee ms 245,361 = 
CS. atu semen are 230,159 Blea. powders 
Chronographs ..... 2 837 | Brimstone...... 
Cotton........ bales 76,085 11,157,449 | Barytes......... 
REOGKS 5.005. cyecs 116 14,107 Castor oil...... ~ 
oo bags 8,108 155,966 Camphor........ 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
764,983 14,543,955 | Drugs, &c.: 
* Camomile,...... eae 1,573 
2,401 14107] Cantharides. 10 5,749 
563 8,598 Cardamoms..... 2 cae 8,419 
72 7,493 Carmine........ 12 3,983 
882 8,077 | Chalk .......... 22 1,895 
90 4.279 Cream tartar 674 150 AST 
9 881 | Chiccory........ 5,555 88,746 
ST 645| Cochineal....... 1,430 243,430 
235 19,697 Cubebs. . 333 19,234 
61 5,127 dbear......... 117 91,186 
2,040 17,755 OS ROE AS jill 3,306 
Sara 187,228 | Divi Divi....... core 1,583 
1,062 12,464| Dye stuffs....... Rey 1,283 
189 2,976 | Flor. sulphur aaa 8.011 
1,645 286 | Gentian root eae 1,585 
wena 4134| Gambier........ 30,906 246,244 
214 2.811} Gum arabic..... 4.503 223,221 
6,288 267,525 | Gum crude...... 9,422 198,732 
421 3.197 | Gumeopaiva.... 1,369 61,567 
22 12,578 | Gum coroni..... 4,611 $5,413 
“in gies) Gama: 
7 um panne 7 
110 Gum tra’canth... 3s "522 
550 6,690} Glue ......... ee 4 
4377 114,818] Ip ee eo. =: 4,056 706,806 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, &0.—{ Continued.) 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
Todine cis... 106 28,684 | Fruits: 
Iodine pot...... 181 22,088 Lemons ........ ype 199,579 
Tpecac........ 162 49,696 ee ae =" 12T 
Insect powder... ne ane 2,228 Oranges .......+ wes 3043 
= epee tyr eae 1,188 Pine-apples..... gaia 61,508 
py gee = pet seine Feu ceces ce Baas 58196 nn B.S peg 
C0 OY.Cs sede cles , NOK wo.s seu wey = pain i 466 
Tecchs sae. kas 124 6,761 | Raisins......... ..-. 818,244" abi et 210 2, 
Licorice root.... 11,872 433, Sauces and pres.. wes 55,417 | Onions ........... weak 10,167 
Licorice paste .. 1,246 : Grapes + i5.0 i case rae 2,440 | Paper bees 3 80, 
Madder......... Fe 4,516 810,066 | Furniture....... sae 158 16,786 | Pearl shells....... AAS 
Magnesia,...... 693 12,087 | Grain............ .e+» 155,986 | Perfumery... 1.1! 919 108,756 ; 
Manna........ 121 8; Grindstones....... oes 16,004 | Personal effects... 21 202, 
Morphine...... seat 1,427 | Gunny cloth...... 2,342 51 PGR oh vesbes cea cae 20,709 
Muriate potash... cep 1,273 | Gutta percha...... 7,089 STOIC T PHO oc cecssetneas 
Nutgalls........ uta 1,542 | Guano.......+.+0- 920 oT ,21S) EIDDB concn dee cakos ake 208,047 
Nitrate soda..... os 298,904 | Hair....... Saeco 2,686 879,598 | Potatoes .......... Saas 90,080 
Nitrate silver... “ves 1,823 Tats Sloth... iiiet 279 181,517 | Provisions ........ een 215,289 
Oils, unspecified. 993 89,798 | Hemp............. 113,830 949 Sedevseceriess BhZOL 648,054 J 
OH, codss5....2 : 81 4,275 | Honey..........68 8,752 127,798 | Rice .....ccccccees Sse 591,775 
Oil, cocoanut.... 137 STIGHP ODS), s0's.4005 wanes ed 17, ROP vnoadsudteuts stad 42.137 
il, AT te : 2,277 170,830 | India rubber...... 27,742 1,196,781 outed sone 8,750 a 
Oil, linseed...... 1,956 161,128 | Ivory........ 0.26 148 87,687 | Rosin.......2.0.26 1,767 56,788 ; 
Oil, olive..... ... 50,069 202,851 | Instruments: Bag0 eee vees veeees 365 2,616 , 
Oil; palm........ 59888, Chemical ........ 5 1048 | Salt. vecsccogoree «+ \susneset MARROW ; 
Oil, sperm..... 2 700 5,740 Mathematical... 82 9,695 | Shells ......+.ee0s6 Sate 1,501 ‘ 
Opium........ re 55T 811,087 Musical......... 1,783 229,224 | Seeds, uns ed. wave 145,457 | 
Orchilla weed... 97 16,746 Nautical ........ 6 835 | Castor coceeee 13,884 40,81T 4 
Orange peel..... Wiss 4,327 Optical. (0.0. sss 263 95,975 | Linseed........... 217,959 914,447 
Paints csveeeve'ss Soo 435,763 Surgical ........ 380 T,5T5 | Soap........e0262 58,856 150,676 
Paris, white..... 421 1,925 | Jewelry, &c.: Spices: ] 
Potash, bitch.... 14 2,286 Jewelry .......+ 621 726,949 OMSRIR © a aan oe ia 12,254 } 
Persian berries.. Sy 3,112 Watches,....... 798 1,450,166| Cinnamon ..... re 2,678 
Potash, ere saat 518 17,473 | Leather, Hides, &c,: Cloves.......... Pys¥= 78170 f 
Potash, hyd. 76 7577 Boots and shoes. 213 Ginger a2 85 ieee ¥ ove 53,972 ] 
Phosphorus .. sabe 415 20,07 Bristles........ z 695 181,812 | Mustard ........ eee 12,140 ’ 
Plumbago ...... Ate 97,928 Hides, dressed... 8,504 1,157,663} Nutmegs....... Aare 78,617 ; 
Pruss. potash .. 51 8,090 Hides, undressed. AL: 830 | Pepper ........ * Py: 
Quinine ........ 44) 65,032 FOLDER s ce tans es ws Aa 12,412| Pimento........ ant 39,090 ; 
Quicksilver ..... 1,295 134,198 Leather, pat..... 65 84,347 | Stationery, &c. : 
Reg. antimony 1,162 70,947 eee Wines, &e, : Books .......... 3,040 827,716 : 
Rhubarb........ 142 8,844 AIG nnssshexecs’ Ome 68, Engrayvings...... 292 89,309 
Safflower ....... 15 4,632 Brandy ......... 16,202 574,878 | Paper.......... 8,755 236,790 
24 ext, 35. 13 8,744 DORE Seeacnca wr . 1,752 14,610 wwe er stationery. 1,526 181,640 q 
Saltpetre........ mets 122,091 Cordials Se ee sk® 2,212 17,192 at OP Saas 85,074 a 
farsaparilla,..... 1,553 85,929 Gin covers es ens) Dane 81,31 Suga, hds., bbis. 7 
Scammony...... 4 7,203 POPer iisveestee 4.166 85,088 d tes........ 208,517 12,988,667 
Senna. ....2.5. ’ 25 2,587 BEAT vs oa déec'o ant 60,958 Seaie bxs. & bags. 279,627 2,950,089 
Shellac ......... 2,006 87,392 Whiskey........ 875 58, DOP seSesecaccdscec, | Spee 106,27 i 
Soda, bicarb..... 68,959 206,823 Wino! dscirs sachs ,001 1,615,865 | Tapioca........... 8, 17,824 
Soda, sal........ 21,552 109,874 Cham DE.+ + 102,744 965 | Teazles .......... 2,240 t 
Soda, caustic.... T1716 151,949 | Metals, Trees and plants... aes 24,946 * 
Soda ash........ 26,398 056 Brass ae! ene QT 41,471 istles......... =r a 1377 i 
Soda, hyd. sulph. jake 817 Bronze metal.... are 50,754 | Tea. ....csces eseee 604,972 8,172,072 a 
Sponges ....... . 950 47,468 Bronzes........6 9,934 | Twine..... ‘THs TTS 24,842 i 
8 of lead.... 572 81,640 Chains and A... 8,428 £5033 0028 Is Xe) 7 fs 8,348 427,246 ; 
Sulph. morphia.. ae ‘it Copper ......... hae 4 To Sp atv node eee 625,472 
Sumac.......... 84,430 151,087 Copper ore...... 45h cement wesbeters een 2,826 
Velonia..... Saki Seok 791 Cutlery......... 8,025 1,157,424 | Turpentine ...... 297 2,431 
Tonqua beans... 11,070 Gas Bice 48 4, Taxpentine, sp'ts.. 4118 294,824 
Ultramarine..... 9... 1,776 | Guns.....5...0.. 8,927 219,756 | Waste............ 15,879 808 
Vanilla beans,... 78 485 Hardware....... 464 578,094 Whalebone Kates cece 61,844 
Verdigris ....... ES 5,820 Iron, hoop..tons 4.197 228,464 BKiel icsvnktenes s role 23,159 
Vermilion....... 530 48,395 PN Ae 50,050 803,77: Woods: 
Worm seed...... asd 4,041 “* yailr’d ..bars 479,148 8,687,970 | Box wood....... mee 1,886 ; 
Yellow ochre.... 4,271 14,634 * sheet...tons Bad1 883,975 | Brazil wood yes 6,406 [ 
Yellow berries. . Pe 7,455 S* tubes) <s5<0% f 148,408 | Camwood..... “ter 240 
Drugs, unspec... we 217,939 “ other...tons 64,022 27,850 | Cedar........ aes Fed 211,067 
FXMEPY: os os cies oe 1,070 15,202 ay pigs ...... 474487 2,682,319 | Cork ........... - 68,148 
Fancy goods,...... .-s+ 1,749,028 ad OFe........ Sar 82,595} Ebony.......... 5,817 
BANS (os ss sisvenwncie Gaee 12,613 Moul goods..... 4,838 474,116| Fustic........., - 1,862 32,3382 
Mestherd ..secss<s oy 284,601 Nails ...... abieet 2,871 57,919 ima w a ‘hea 16,635 j 
Fire crackers...... oer 41,347 Needles......... 347 147,335 | Lignumyite .... 76 12,836 ? 
DIA Actos sdenccge” xs 502,472 Nickel..... Ee 284 124,168 | Logwood........ 54,829 937 
WIGS. 50 oxasueeinee 2,698 115,016 Old metal....... Ave 892,050 Mahogany ...... eke 84,356 | 
HiGuy ..ccese tt deve 5,074 Plated ware .... " 47 14,079 | Palm leaf...... Sexe 79,508 | 
Furs, &e,: PIstina | .b5 20s 0 33 96,554 Ratanc.. cavensss nee 91,042 
Felting ......... 564 21,308 Percussion caps. 802 64,261 | Rosewood....... Shan 189,532 | 
eter goods.. 1 746 Saddlery........ 172 53,383 | Sapan wood..... Powe 2,960 
edeneemnas 4,966 2,053,780 Steel ........... 107,946 2,012197| Sprnce.......... St 8,608 
Fruits: Spelter eae Ibs 7 422, 486 336,540 | Willow........ F ote 26,809 
Bananas......... ry 41,963 Silver ware..... 22 8,097 | Other woods.... 03,456 
8) e Ee eL DOR seen 70,911 Tin plate..boxes 440,635 2,904,646 | Wool, bales....... 115,724 - 9,428,409 
Currants ....... : 189,772 Tin slabs....Ibs, 2,367,441 556,778 | Other miscellan., Me 52,583 : 
Dried fruits... sf 15,510 | Wire......cses0s "634 49,332 ——_ 
BPALOR, 5 dec etiss EE 3,178 TANS 2.55 sce atees 7,296,435 870,675 Grand total............$183,472,764 
ee 24,462 | Lithograph stone.. .... 8,6 : 
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In the list are the following items, which The items of import were formerly on the 


were articles of export before the war: export list, and, added to the exports of grain 
and other products of the soil, assisted to pay 
b tec Moa me 2 Serie Teas MET SYTTS the value ofimports. This is one of the changes 
Tar, DDbIS....-.++.++-++e++ bets Z ae caused by the war. The exports from New 
Peers? 7=- = = York, monthly, during 1864, were as follows: 
" MonTES. 1860. is6i. | 1862, 1863. 1864, 
TRUE diovan 2hs0cs-as09s5 40 $76,024 737 14,888,437 19,695,858 17, 609,749 
WOME aes coc avtessiaeecs ss ar ese'sT9 M007 383 : erestere oe 900138 route 
Mare nish. ccass.es Pidlevie. ca 10,510,417 11,931,394 11,980,714 23,695,082 16,383,236 
April saabhane Seis ekest debe qlasen 10,390,415 11,709,679 12,703,797 14,004,940 19,754,062 
TEEN so Care pk Entnake as a05 11,900,317 732,595 15,832,097 16,002, 632, 
RT RN i 12,067,081 20,332,875 16,495,293 25,887,531 
SUMP OT A os ROU 0405 Hs coats cc 4,463,199 1028, 93,684.91 21,092,787 33,585,866 
irs oid days sicrms 15,734,980 ‘890, 17,433,701 14,454,809 20,677,982 
REE e eee cee cscssssaces ste 3,653,679 10,178,846 19,061,471 15,492,518 21,739,826 
ROUTE SUS Mh. itsaees 12'662, 6538 13,172,452 797, 21,219,549 20,431,789 
WOPPIR OR 5504 fea sn sk evasss aves 2.272.177 14,577,291 603 17; 473,699 
Miinaeihenssaacs coc epassp uns 11,745,165 18,939,615 18,619,334 27,410,438 
2 a ey entire Sigs ts $145,693,451 ) $142,931,151 ) $216,371,843 | $220,465,084 | $262,849,154 


These values are in currency, and much To these should be added the export of 
greater than were realized abroad. The wheat petroleum, of which 34,792,972 gallons were 
and corn exports of 1861 compare with 1864 shipped in the year 1864 against 28,250,721 


as follows: in 1863. The export of petroleum bids fair 

; to be greatly increased during the next year. 

— ct i This following table shows the exports from 

Wheat, bushels.......... 28,889,914 12,198,488 the port of New York of the articles which 

7 ), ore eww eae ha a 8,110,646 918,593 make up the bulk of the export trade for 
' Corn, pppelackecas 12,456,265 the year: 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE 
FOR FOUR YEARS. 


ARTICLES. 1861. 1862. 1863, 1864, 
Ashes—pots...... PET Rae Pee > Sanne Seay bbls- 13,608 9,503 9.146 8,847 
i AERARADOMEIS 5 ak Sh ve elvasebacdunas decks ee an 1300 oe icine 
“ Breadstuffs : sah i 
WERE Bones 2.622). cei <. cAiiescaeccps od: bbls. 8,110,646 2,961,518 2,527,388 1,913,598 
By ee Pee? ee, SS DR ie 807 8,397 5,461 2,840 
132,606 140,561 105,142 
| 25,564,755 1 $99 A 
} 1,104,549 416,369 
> 210,669 126,556 42.135 
5 | 061 52, 150 
3 113,819 110,911 186,154 
‘s . 533,431 846.831 
rf 188,595 125,587 121,742 
: : 53,7138 53, 
2 400 18,945 26,765 
48.674 19,986 . 
* 409 25,409 &2,077 
17 22 770 
783 834 
18,200 4.172 2,207 
4,601 8.184 1771 
1,684 2.955 
269,634 421,931 
756,173 510,648 1,366,159 
| 710,885 803,469 129,529 
17,344 244 
171,302 192,903 130,672 
82.977 41, 36,548 
“765 62, 49,299 
145,102,753 183,519,060 93,800,258 
, 603,235 23,060,799 14,174,861 
iscsi, | sina | Bhnas 
436,128 
701 182 
dite | anata 
987,976 
on 107,439 eetivh 
8,542,210 5,250,014 
1,191,907 85 64 
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Notwithstanding the petroleum interest has 
apparently attracted a very large amount of 
capital during the past year, still the quantity 
produced has not much increased, For instance 
the total amount taken for consumption at New 
York, and exported from New York, Boston, 
&c., during 1863 and 1864, was as follows: 


| 1868. 1864, 
Exported from New York.......bbls.| 488,690 | 583,594 
Taken for consumption in New York.| 814,481 | 242,187 
Total—New York.+........ Recscrlh a eboee ek TT5,58T 
Boston — exported. .......csceseeeees 51,235 42.30T 
Philadelphia “ $ oa 134,893 194,003 
Baltimore 2 22,896 23,249 
Portland 4 8,552 1,769 
AGA: Joa civias we ape be eles eeeeeee} 1,020,747 | 1,036,915 


Thus there appears no material change. There 


are several reasons for this. In the first place it 
should be remembered that the increase of capi- 
tal the past year, actually employed in producing 
ae is not so great as might be supposed. 

any Companies have been formed, and of large 
nominal capital, but very few of them have their 
stock all taken up, and much of the money that 
has been paid in has been given to those organiz- 
ing the companies for the land they have pur- 
chased, while another large portion of it is paid 
out in commissions. Besides this, very little 
of the land upon which the new companies are 
based has, as yet, been developed. It requires 
time to accomplish much in that way. The com- 
ing year, however, must show the effect of these 
new investments, Thus far, production has not 
kept pace with the growing demand, and prices, 
therefore, have ruled high. ° 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCE AT NEW YORK. 
[The prices are given on January 3d of each of the last six years.] 


1860. 1861. 1862, 1863. 1864, 1865. 
ASHES, POtB.cccessacece aaleeeeee ae -100 Ibs.}| $5 124 $5 00 $6 25 $3 50 $8 50 $11 75 
CAPIS ia aacintens dese cbeveteb even’ x's’ 5 874 5 00 6 25 8 25 9 75 18 00 
BREADSTUFFS— 
Wheat flour, State...... Ra beeaiene bbl. 4 30 5 35 5 50 6 05 7 00 10 00 
Wheat, best extra Genesee,............ 7 50 7 50 7 50 8 75 11 00 12 00 
Rye flour, = Lana atenee ak x 4 00 4 00 8 87} 5 45 6 65 9 00 
Corn meal, Jersey.......sesecccececets 83 90 8 15 8 00 4 00 5 65 8 80 
Wheat, white Genesee ........... bush. 1 50 1 45 1 50 1 60 1 80 2 60 
White Michigan..........0.200- ota ene 1 50 1 45 1 50 1 53 1 88 2 70 
ite Ohio.......... aia eeseee epicews 1 45 1 45 1 48 1 58 1 83 2 60 
White Southern........ gevistate Se Sent ee 1 45 1 45 1 52 sags esee 2 75 
Red Western,.....0 essccess Seedhosee 1 30 1 38 1 42 1 48 1 57 2 45 
Chi Spring...... sathonce cere ke tine Sek 118 1 30 1 38 148 2 22 
Rye, Northern........... <evclee ss DUBR,, 92 75 83 96 1 30 1 75 
Oats, State....... wets suakticn ons vauke 46} 8T 42 71 93 1 06 
Worn, O10 Western: ..c.cccocvasvecaenns 90 72 64 82 1 30 190 
Corn, new Southerl........cseceecencs 80 724 68 86 Save seee 
Corton, mid. upland............... aeseekDs 11 121 854 68} 2 1 20 
Mid. New Orleans.............++ aa Swi 11} 123 86 68 seco 1 21 
WISH, Oy. OOU.. cvcccesteeecenys secs cte tes 4 50 8 50 8 50 4 50 6 75 9 00 
Frorr, bunch raisins.......... ......0+D0X 2 52 1% 8 20 8 50 400 5 85 
Currants. -.cvccscccwessseee yacane ee «lb. 6 44 9 18 a 18} 15 21 
FIAY SHIDPING. V. cacsocecasyeses eens 100 Ibs. 1 00 99 Tit ' 85 1 45 155 
HOPS ticuachscvasenoce NavCetacsesheseshte 16 25 20 23 83 40 
Inon, Scotch pig........ evenseaks .s..ton 24 50 21 00 23 00 83 50 45 00 63 00 
English pars. .o.cccs sss seeese Vivkteses 53 00 52 00 57 00 TT 50 90 00 190 00 
WUATHR SS Sooo s Lec oheepe ats paavn deus ..per M, 2 00 1 30 1 25 1 45 1 50 2 40 
Leap, Spanish........... Ructeesee weseetOn 5 65 5 25 7 00 8 00 10 50 15 00 
Galen. io. svecascteoueeeess > ae 5 774 5 50 714 8 00 10 50 16 00 
Leatuer, hemlock, sole........ Csaaeweae Tb. 30 104 204 27 : 80 42 
ORK isa te Suise buR GATES et eee . 30 27 28 83 42 52 
Lime, com. Rockland..... PRE Bre ocses DDL 75 75 65 85 1 35 115 
Liquors, brandy, cognac...........+..gal 8 26 2 00 4 00 5 25 ae ys 
Domestic whisky... .cscccaven seenss 36 19% 204 39 94 2 24 
Motasses, New Orleans..........20+2-.28 53 87 53 55 70 1 4 
NAVAL sToRES, crude turpentine.......bbl. 3 43% 2 75 10 00 nivate Pee sine 
Spirits turpentine. ...........eeseee gal. ttt 35 1 474 2 60 2 95 210 
oromon resin, N. C.........++++2+eDDdL 1 65 1 25 6 00 10 50 30 00 28 00 
ana er whale...... Son uae yaa Gaels sees 52 51 48 - 83 1 10 1 48 
PUGS BPSNM: vc oeiavdne Chass on rte 1 40 1 40 1 40 1 75 1 60 213 
JARBOEH (50s access aeewesd ee Ae 57 50 86 1 27 147 1580 
Provisions— 
Pork, Old MOSS, seevesceceees eoeeeeDbl.| 16 37} 16 00 12 00 14 50 19 50 43 00 
Pork, old prime... .....20+5 Biawsacce ii 75 10 50 & 50 12 50 14 50 86 25 
Beef, city mess.......... Soveescoeuione 9 00 6 00 = 50 12 00 14 00 20 50 
Beef, repacked Chicago............se08 9 50 9 00 11 00 13 00 15 00 23 00 
Beef hams, extra......... Bry Sete 14 50 14 00 14 50 15 50 18 30 27 00 
apse espa ie ae eel es lb. ot re ‘ : 11 i 
oulders, pickled............. date cane + t 
Lard ..scesccesarcens sovces enieaisive Seas 10} 103 8& 10 18 23 
Buttes, Ouildsessesess seers tue Ae 16 14 15 22 24 45 
Butiek BAW ie ssere eectes shh vaccces 20 18 19 22 29 55 
Butter, Orange County........... oes 2 22 22 25 82 63 
OheBHG <2oa5 s 35 eden Res cso oss aeaae ii 10 vé 12 15} 20 
Relea: and te. vices des .ee «+++2100 Ibs, 4% 4 00 7 00 8 75 10 00 13 00 
Baxt, Liverpool, ground...... siaven Mee eeaOk 115 65 86 1 25 1 85 227 
Liverpool, fine, Ashton’s............+ oe 1 95 1 60 1 70 215 2 80 475 
Seeps, clover.......... ade edddenavele 8} SE ves 10§ 12} 27 
Su@ar, Cuba, good........... Meveses aces 7h 64 8} 10 12 19 
ALGO Ras sect cos « 5 00E tees ceed seca 103 9% 93 103 12 18 
WHALEBONE, polar...... pp an sstnacltea ans’ 90 88 76 1 65 1 60 2 25 
Woot, common fleece..... Sova dese Kimweted 40 80 50 60 15 
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The rise in prices, as compared with last 
year, extends to every article upon the list, ex- 
cept some productions of the Southern States, 
and is very strongly marked with regard to all 
articles of food. If compared with the year 
1860, there will be found to be a rise of about 
150 per cent. 

The exports of general merchandise from 
New York were on a very limited scale as 
compared with former years. The exports of 
breadstuffs to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent in 1864 since September 1, were as 
follows : 


Flour. [ Wheat. Corn. 
WER gcedece<cdsades 1,232,585 | 16,710,383 4,985,430 
eeGadeedessinsaes 394,928 | 12,399,804 8,273,813 
Do Ee ee 402,650 4.987, 239,459 
PU ensu <eacas ces 54.995 | 1,228,333 56,938 


In this return are the exact figures to indi- 
cate the ratio of decline in our foreign trade. 
The value of these exports for the four months 
embraced in the figures, according to the Liy- 
erpool price in gold, is as follows: 


Thus the trade is nearly extinguished. This 
is due, no doubt, as well to the good harvests 
of England and Western Europe as to the state 
of the currency here. The latter cause will, 
however, continue to act with ever increasing 
force, because the cost of producing wheat 
here is enhanced by the higher prices of all 
the farmer consumes. For instance, it adds to 
the cost of labor, the cost of transportation, 
the amount of commissions and interest, and 
above all, to the taxes, local, State, and fed- 
eral. These are all no doubt paid in paper, 
but they enhance the cost upon the exported 
wheat in proportion to the price of gold. 
Breadstuffs are not articles of monopoly, like 
cotton, for which the American article com- 
mands the markets of the world, but are those 
in which the sharpest competition exists; and 
those of the United States having further to 
go, at greater cost of transportation, maintain 
their footing only with difficulty while not sub- 
jected to taxation. 

During 1864, the number of ships transferred 
from the American to the British flag was 106; 
the tonnage 92,652. The number transferred 
since the beginning of the war is 715; the ton- 
nage 480,882. 

The following table shows the quarters of 
wheat imported into Great Britain for the last 
nine months of 1864, with the value in pounds 
sterling. Wheat is now entered in Great Brit- 
ain by the hundredweight, instead of measure. 
The quantity bought of the United States, in- 
cluding California, was about 40 per cent. of 
the whole purchase, at prices rather less than 
those paid other countries. Thus the cost of 
Prussian wheat was 10s. 4d. per cwt., while 
that of the United States was 9s. 4d. : 
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WHEAT—FEROM Quantity, emt| Value. 
ey Cer Pere 2,825,463 | £1,214,911 
MERU sad ona dbaheuhadss sata os. 8,616,145 1,836,528 
a divpeddunacgndmanded eet 406399 Se 63 

CUE ci ccwebeseacceugesvas 3, 
PU TOW OE y css acacs dvcaweccee 465,647 208,451 
ERM LNs ius scacceaehkasesicess 481,073 233.499 
Turkey and Wallachia. ......... 377,646 162,682 

Mitsui ccneweccasross tens ac 366,860 158,324 
MIMIC PLRUOKs ccc ceeosssvescsces 7,100,042 8,342,549 
British North America .......... S06 365,547 
Other countrieS........sseseeeees 346,203 159,223 
MME aedsatzecasextcees 17,728,333 | £8,335,552 


This reduction in the quantities exported, as 
a matter of course, reduces the supply of bills, 
and those who are required to remit for sugar 
and other merchandise avail themselves of a 
fall in gold to make those remittances, and the 
fall is thereby checked. On the other hand, 
much of the gold paid out by the Government 
is sold, and the banks also, which are making 
arrangements to convert their business from 
State to federal authority, are selling gold. 
Dealing in gold, both buying and selling, has 
become a very important occupation in this 
country. The amount collected by the Fed- 
eral Government in 1864 through the purchase 
of importers was $102,316,152, or very nearly 
$2,000,000 per week. One-half of that amount 
was paid out for interest, and found its way 
again to the brokers, and the other half was 
sold by the Treasury in the open market. 
Thus the Government operation, in -collecting, 
paying, and selling, amounts to $200,000,000 
per annum; at the same time the importers 
bought in addition $50,000,000 to remit in 
payment of goods, and about $12,000,000 ar- 
rived from California. It is evident from these 
facts that gold dealing is a leading business, 
and employs a great number of brokers. It 
was, however, of a troublesome and hazardous 
nature, since the gold in bags had to be passed 
from hand to hand, at more or less risk. For 
this reason it was determined to make a com- 
mon depository at the Bank of New York of 
the gold held, and to transfer it from hand to 
hand by orders. The amount of gold so de- 
posited was in the first week of January about 
$1,200,000. There was besides a good deal of 
gold deposited with other banks by customers 
for safe keeping, and in some cases did not 
enter into the returns of the banks. The gold 
movement was comparatively as follows: 
Specie in banks and Sub-Treasury December 1... $28,961,268 


Received from California in December.......... 2,205,619 
Imported from foreign ports in December....... 114.976 
Gathered in from hoards in December........... 4,876,964 
Supphys a cnctccawawn cee ccesnasexes asendemnss a $36,158,827 
Exported in December..............0.s0-ccce0e 6,104,377 


Leaves in bank and Sub-Treasury, Jan. 1, 1865... $30,054,450 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE. Some 
modification was made in the conditions of 
commercial intercourse with places within the 
limits of the insurrectionary States during the 
year. On June 26th, by order of the Presi- 
dent, all restrictions on trade in Missouri and 
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Kentucky were annulled and abrogated, and 
all products and goods were allowed to be 
freely brought within those States as in time 
of peace; but no goods were allowed to pass 
from these States into any State declared to be 
in insurrection. 

Any person residing within an insurrection- 
ary State was allowed freely to bring any 
goods or products for sale to any place where 
a supervising special agent of the Treasury was 
located, It was further ordered that, 


Whenever the owner of said goods and products 
shall not reside within the lines of national military 
occupation, such goods and products shall be sold by 
the supervising pis agent, or assistant special 
agent; and all such sales of goods and products shall 
take place on Monday of each week, at the place of 
receipt, and shall include all complete lots on hand 
at the time of the sale; and the supervising special 
agent, or the assistant special agent, as the case may 
be, shall pay to said owner or his agent, if the said 
owner shall have taken oath, and is not excepted 
from said amnesty, nor prove disloyal or hostile 
twenty-five per cent. of the gross proceeds of sai 
sales, and shall pay the remainder of said proceeds 
after deducting the necessary and proper expenses 
of sale, and one per cent. as his additional compen- 
sation, into the Treasury of the United States, and 
shall give the owner of each lot sold, or his agent, a 
sa tt or certificate describing the property. 

All sales, whether private or public, shall be for 
notes of the United States or Treasury notes, exclu- 
sively, and all proceeds of goods and products paid 
into the Treasury under the foregoing resolution 
shall be restored without interest to the owner of the 
goods and products. sold, in case he shall establish, 
on return of peace and the full practical restoration 
of the authority of the Union, his title to said goods 
and products, and that since the sales thereof he has 
conducted himself in all respects as a good and loyal 
citizen of the United States, and has done nothin 
inconsistent with the terms of the oath eneenibed 
by the President’s Proclamation of Amnesty. 

Nothing in either of the foregoing additional regu- 
lations shall authorize the conveyance of supplies 
beyoud the lines of military occupation, or, except 
peg the regulations of September 11, 1863, within 
said lines. 


By a proclamation of the President the port 
of Brownsville, in Texas, was opened to trade 
on February 18th, and the ports of Norfolk, 
Virginia, Fernandina and Pensacola, Florida, 
on December 1st; and commercial intercourse 
with them, except for persons and things and 
information contraband of war, authorized. 

On the 10th of May, Gen. Washburn, at 
Memphis, issued the following order : 


Heapqvarters District of West TENNESSEE, 
Mempuis, TENN., May 10, 1864, ' 
General Orders No. 4. 

The pe operation of commercial intercourse 
from this city with the States in rebellion has been 
to help largely to feed, clothe, arm, and equip our 
enemies. emphis has been of more value to the 
Southern Confederacy since it fell into Federal 
hands, than Nassau. To take cotton belonging to 
the rebel government to Nassau, or any ieeioien 
port, is a hazardous proceeding. To take it tc Mem- 
phis and convert it into supplies and greenbacks and 
return to the lines of the enemy, or place the pro- 
ceeds to the credit of the rebel government in Eu- 
rope, without passing again the rebel lines, is safe 
and easy. ave undoubted evidence that large 
amounts of cotton have been, and are being brought 
here to be sold, belonging te the rebel government. 
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The past and present system of trade has given 
strength to the rebel army, while it has demoralized 
and weakened our own. ii has invited the enemy to 
hover around Memphis as his best base of supply, 
when otherwise he would have abandoned the coun- 
try. It renders of practical non-effect the blockade 
upon the ocean, which has cost and is costing so 
many millions. It opens our lines to the spies of 
the enemy, and renders it next to impossible to exe- 
onte ane military plan without its becoming known 
‘s ine ong enough in advance for him to prepare 
or it. 

The facts here stated are known to every intelli- 
gent man in Memphis. What is the remedy for these 
great and overshadowing evils? Experience shows 
that there can be but one remedy, and that is total 
prombines of all commercial intercourse with the 

tates in rebellion, 

It is therefore ordered: That on and after the 15th 
of May, 1864, the lines of the Army at Memphis be 
closed, and no person will be permitted to leave the 
city, except by river, without a special pass from 
these headquarters after that date. All persons de- 
sirous of coming into the city will be permitted to 
do so, but should be notified by the pickets that they 
will not be allowed to return. ersons who de- 
sire to leave the city to go beyond our lines, must 
do so before the 15th inst. 

By order of Wire C. C. Wasuzurn, 
WM. H. MORGAN, Ass’t Adj.-Gen, 


A similar order was issued by Col. Farrar, 
at Natchez, and by Gen. Sherman, at Vicks- 
burg. It was asserted that similar results fol- 
lowed the trade at Helena, Little Rock, Hud- 
son, Baton Rouge, Plaquemine, Donaldsonville, 
and New Orleans. The amount of trade 
through the lines at all these points with the 
isolated localities where trade stores were situ- 
ated, was estimated at not less than a half mil- 
lion dollars daily. It was further asserted that 
Memphis was of as much advantage to the 
enemy as Wilmington. At the mouth of 
White River, where there was only a wood- 
yard and a small garrison for its protection, a 
trade store had a business of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars per month. At Milli- 
ken’s Bend, where there was a small force of 
negroes for the protection of the plantations in 
the vicinity, and only one white family living 
within the lines, a trade store had a business 
of a thousand dollars per day. This occurred 
at other points on the river wherever any pre- 
tence could be found for setting up a store. 
Numerous small steamers were also allowed to 
move up and down on trading excursions. It 
was a matter of notoriety that these boats were 
on the best of terms with the guerrillas, and 
other rebel cavalry that they encountered, and 
oftentimes the rebel officers and soldiers visited 
the boats and opened direct trade for supplies 
in exchange for cotton. Gen. Washburn found 
that these boats were in many instances fur- 
nishing arms, ammunition, and medicines to 
the enemy, and on one occasion a trading boat 
ferried a rebel battery across the river, and re- 
ceived $2,000 in gold as compensation for so 
doing. 

Notwithstanding individuals might pervert 
this trade, there is no doubt that a large body 
of Union inhabitants would have suffered ex- 
tremely except for the aid thus derived, and 
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for the market thus opened for articles other- 
wise of no value in their hands. ; 

In December Secretary Fessenden issued 
new regulations for the purchase of the prod- 
ucts of the insurrectionary States. New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Nashville, Norfolk, Beaufort, 
in North Carolina, Port Royal, and Pensacola 
were designated as marts. Agents were ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make purchases at other points for the United 
States, who will give bonds and have no per- 
sonal interest in those purchases. The prices 
paid were not to exceed three-fourths of the 
market value in the city of New York, deduct- 
ing reyenue taxes, permit fees, etc. The agents 
were required to purchase all property offered, 
but not to assume any other liability in the 
matter. Safe conduct was to be allowed to all 
persons having such articles to sell, and a cer- 
tificate of the facts of sale to be given. All 
products so purchased could be sold weekly at 
public auction, under restrictions imposed by 
the Secretary; and they were to be allowed 
transportation to a loyal State if desired. The 
proceeds of sales and such other moneys as 
the Secretary shall furnish are to constitute a 
“purchasing fund,” to be employed for the 
purposes indicated. The President approved 
the regulations, and issued an “ executive or- 
der” on the subject, authorizing all persons, 
except those in military or naval service, hay- 
ing products of States declared in insurrectione 
to carry them to the places of purchase, and 
authorizing them to pass with the necessary 
means of transportation to these points and to 
return. Such persons were to be permitted 
by the military authority to purchase from 
any authorized dealer, or any other in a loyal 
State, merchandise and articles not contraband 
of war, or prohibited by the War Department, 
to the value of one-third of the articles sold 
by him, and to have safe conduct for them. 
All persons hindering or preventing such safe 
conduct were deemed guilty of a military of- 
fence, and punished therefor. Persons making 
purchases, except in perenne of these regula- 
tions, were to be held guilty of military offence, 
and the goods forfeited. Persons engaged in 
the military or naval service were forbidden 
from engaging in such trade. 

A letter from Major-General Canby, at New 
Orleans, written at the close of the year, states 
that if the trade with the insurrectionary States 
is carried on in the manner and to the extent 
claimed by speculators who now control it, the 
inevitable result, in his judgment, will be to 
add strength and efficiency to the rebel armies 
east and west of the Mississippi, equivalent to 
an addition of fifty thousand men, and will 
stimulate into active opposition to the success- 
ful prosecution of the operations at least ten 
thousand men within our lines. Cotton specu- 
lators in the Mississippi Valley have a pros- 
porta hope to have an actual interest in every 

ale of cotton within the enemy’s lines, They 
know that expeditions within the enemy’s 


country are followed by the capture of cotton, 
or its destruction, to prevent its falling into our 
hands, and hence it is to their interest to give 
information to the rebels of every contemplated 
movement. He has not sent an expedition into 
the enemy’s lines without finding agents of this. 
character in communication, giving them infor- 
mation regarding our movements, and nearly 
every expedition has been foiled to some extent 
in some of its objects by information so com- 
municated. He has now several speculators, 
captured in the enemy’s country, awaiting trial 
for giving information to the enemy; but the 
punishment of these men is no compensation 
for the evil they have occasioned, and will not 
secure us from future disasters from the same 
cause. 

The rebel armies east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River have been supported mainly dur- 
ing the past twelve months by the unlawful 
trade carried on upon that river. The city of 
New Orleans, since its occupation by our forces, 
has contributed more to the support of these 
armies, more to the purchase and equipment 
of privateers that are preying upon our com- 
merce, and more to maintain the credit of the 
Confederate Government in Europe, than any 
other portion of the country, with the single 
exception of Wilmington ! 

The necessary steps were taken by Con- 
gress to annul the reciprocity treaty relative 
to the Canadas. This treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was ratified 
at Washington, June 5th, 1854. It secured 
to the inhabitants of the United States, in 
common with the subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty to fish, except for shell-fish, 
on the coast and shores, and in the bays, har- 
bors, and creeks of Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and of the 
several islands thereunto adjacent, without be- 
ing restricted to any distance from the shore. It 
also secured in like manner the right to citizens 
and inhabitants of the United States to navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence and the canals of Cana- 
da used as a means of communicating between 
the great lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. It also 
provided that the following articles, being the 
growth and produce of either country, shall be 
para into the other respectively free of 

uty: 

Grain, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds. 

Animals of all kinds. 

Fresh, smoked, and salted meats. 

Cotton, wood, seeds, and vegetables. 

Undried fruits and dried fruits. 

Fish of all kinds. 


Products of fish and all other creatures hying in 
water. 

Poultry, eggs. 

Hides, furs, skins, or tails undressed. 

epg or marble in its crude or unwrought state. 

ate. 

Butter, cheese, tallow, lard. 

Horns, minerals, ores of metals of all kinds. coal. 

Pitch, tar. 

Timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, and 
sawed, unmanufactured in whole or in part. 

Firewood. 


‘ 
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Plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Pelts, wool. 

Fish-oil. 

Rice, broom corn, and bark. 

Gypsum, ground and unground; hewn, or wrought 
or unwrought burr or grindstones., 

Dye-stuffs. 

Flax, hemp, and tow, unmanufactured. 

Unmanufactured tobacco. 

Rags. 


While the subject of abrogation was under 


discussion several of the Boards of Trade, in 
their action, expressed the opinion that the 
treaty should be continued until a new one was 
made. The Board of Trade of Detroit made 
areport on the subject, from which some of 
the most important arguments in favor of the 
treaty and objections against it are thus sum- 
marily condensed ; 


From the year ending June 30th, 1821, to June 80th, 
1863, the total exports to Canada and the other Brit- 
ish American Provinces were $422,443,981; the total 
imports for the same time were $260,327,900—mak- 
ing a balance in favor of the United States of $162,- 
116,081. 

We find the principal argument in favor of an abro- 
gation of the treaty to be the fact, that, since the 
eed went into effect, the Parliament of Canada has 
largely increased the duties on manufactured articles 
produced by us, causing a large decrease in the de- 
mand for such articles, and consequently acting in- 
juriously upon our interest. We say this is no valid 
objection, as these duties do not touch one single 
article named in the treaty; and further, no one 
claims that any infringement of the treaty has taken 
place. On the contrary, it is admitted on all hands 
that both parties have been scrupulously exact in the 
observance of its terms, in spirit and in letter. 

The second argument used is, that the people of 
Canada and the British Isles have no sympathy with 
us in our present struggle; that, on the other hand, 
all their best wishes and feelings are with our ene- 
mies. This view of the case is largely dwelt upon 
to create a prejudice against the treaty. We con- 
sider this no kind of argument, as it has nothing to 
do with the subject under discussion; and it is not 
in keeping with the dignity of a great and powerful 
nation like the United States, to allow itself to be 
betrayed into hasty and ill-advised acts of legislation, 
because_a portion of the inhabitants of certain coun- 
tries do not like us. This is not a question of likes 
or dislikes; it is a question of trade and commerce, 
affecting the Miewoo ry Aa} 70,000,000 of people. 

It is further argued that our lumber interests suffer 
by the competition of the Canadian lumber mer- 
chants. We consider this a most wholesome as well 
as needful competition. It is well known that the 

ineries of the great West are being rapidly taken up 
is large capitalists, and that in a few years monopo- 
lists will hold the most of these lands; this result 
will leave the consumer at the mercy of these great 
landholders, who would then control the price of 
lumber, and put it to such a rate as would greatly re- 
tard the building and improving of our cities, towns, 
and villages, and weigh heavily upon our farming 
interests. 

Coal is covered by the same argument as lumber. 
Coal-masters are combining all over the land to raise 
and keep up the price of fuel, and we are only sorry 
that Nova Scotia does not export to the cities of our 
Atlantic seaboard twenty times more coal than she 
does; because if she did, we would have a much 
larger and cheaper supply at the West. In helping 
us to coal and lumber at a reasonable price, the 
treaty is a real blessing. 

Touching the fisheries, although they have not 
been near so profitable to us as was anticipated, the 
settlement of a question that was rapidly drifting the 
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two countries into an attitude hostile to each other 
was a boon so great to both parties that, had the 
treaty affected nothing else, it would have been worth 
all the advantages its enemies claim we have given to 
Canada. 

We now come to breadstuffs. It is claimed by 
those opposed to the treaty that this portion of it 
affords great and improper advantages to the Cana- 
dians, e claim the advantages are on the side of 
the United States and not of Canada. Instead of 
being injured by the importation of Canadian grains 
we are largely benefited. We will try and prove this, 
and we think the proof is conclusive. In 1863 we im- 
ported at Detroit 300,000 bushels of Canadian white 
wheat, on which Americans received the following 
sums for labor, freight, insurance, elevating charges, 
and commission : 


Freight to Buffalo on 300,000 
Transfer at Buffalo, 1e.............ss00s 
Canal freight to New York, 20¢ 
Measuring at New York, 1c 3,000 
Commission on value at New York, at $1.90 per 
bushel, $484,250, 24 per cent.........2ee0e0 14,250 00 
ke insurance on $584,250, at } per cent, pre- 
PAU ign as 445 6 oan oe eervashuc vedi: adexsven 2,921 23 
Total charge paid Americans.......... $103,295 25. 


With the revenue law as it stands at present, the 
Government would have received directly, as its por- 
tion of the benefit, the following sums: 

On canal and lake freight, $78,000, at 2} per cent.. = 


200 00 


get another sum out of the transaction of...... 500 00 


Amount paid to treasury................ $3,880 00. 


Here we have a sum of $111,676.55 paid to the Goy- 
ernment and people on one lot of 300,000 bushels of 
white wheat. Every transaction of the same nature 
resulted more or less in the same way. The opee= 
nents of the treaty say that this wheat would have 
come in under a twenty per cent. ad valorum duty, 
and that we should have had all these profits and the 
duty besides. To this we reply: We would not have 
received one single bushel of the wheat with a twenty 
per cent, duty, for the simple reason that the amount 
of this tax would have paid the freight charges, in- 
surance, and commission, from the point or way- 

ort from which the grain started in Canada to 
ontreal, where it would have sold for a larger sum 
than it would have done in Detroit. 

Our commission merchants complain that a vast 
quantity of flour is now purchased in Toronto by 
parties who used ‘to make their Ener in Detroit, 
and claim that the treaty ought to be repealed on 
that account. To say the least, this complaint is 
rather selfish and ungenerous; for the plain English 
of the desire is to get a law passed by Congress that 
will compel the New England consumer to purchase 
his flour in Detroit, whether it is to his interest to do 
so or not. A better and more natural way would be 
for our merchants to offer our New England friends 
flour at fair rates instead of holding it from one to 
two dollars per barrel above all other markets, as 
they have generally done for the past few years, and 
by this cause have driven the flour trade that used 
to centre here, to Toronto, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Toledo. A spirit at utter variance with the ordinary 
rules of trade has lost us this business, and nothing 
else. 

The next complaint against the treaty is, that it 
fosters and sustains rival transportation interests | 
through a foreign country. This is the most ground. °* 
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.e3s complaint of all. There is not one single mer- 
chant in the Northwest but knows that the facilities 
to tra’ rt the products of this region to the sea- 
boatd, facnah American cpt eg is utterly inade- 
quate to the task—that, in the bu : f 
year, freights are so crowded on the American lines, 
that the cost of transportation is largely increased, 
and delays so numerous that the mercantile and 
farming interests suffer great damage from these two 
causes. We do not use more severe language than 
is called for, when we state that members of Con- 
gress and others who make this complaint, show an 
amount of ignorance on the subject that can 
hardly be explained or excused. e only real 
ground of complaint your committee can make 
clear, is, that the Grand Trunk Railway — 
of the rival lines) has not increased its rolling 
stock to a point where it could carry off an 
a of at least 10,000 barrels of flour per day 
from Detroit, instead of the present small and insig- 
nificant amount itcan transport. If it could do this, 
it would add five cents per bushel to the value of all 
the wheat grown in Michigan, for the reason that its 
increased facilities would reduce the cost of convey- 
ing a barrel of flour from this point to the seaboard 
at least 25 cents per barrel. In other words, the 
saving yearly, for all time to come, would be almost 
— to the original cost of the land on which the 
wheat was produced. 


CONFEDERATE STATES. The history of 
these States during 1864 presents them as ab- 
sorbed in one great effort to maintain a suc- 
cessful war, the effects of which had reached 
every man and everyfamily. The ardor of the 
early campaigns had passed away, and with it 
went the sanguine hopes of a speedy and certain 
triumph. Doubt, uncertainty of the result, 
and apprehension of the future, heretofore 
strangers, now found a place in every mind; 
yet, with the heroic resolution of once American 
citizens no words of fear or faintness are allowed 
to appear in their nt or official proceedings. 
The tone of these documents is, however, more 
subdued, their extreme demands less often ap- 
pear, and the disappearance of passion has 
softened all the intercourse with their op- 
ponents. These changes have increased with 
the progress of the year, until at its close it 
might safely be said, that the Confederate 
States were no longer fighting for independence 
and a separate nationality, but for favorable 
terms of settlement. 

Many of the elements which enter into such 
a struggle were abundant. The crops of 1864 
were larger than those of 1863. At no time 
during the year has there been any lack of 
quantity. The difficulty was in the distribu- 
tion. Wherever the Federal soldier has pene. 
trated, he has found granaries filled with corn 
until they overflow; gardens in which grow 
all the luxuries of the season; pastures and 
hills not deserted by flocks and herds; yards 
frequented by fowls, and dove-cotes not aban- 
doned by the innocent inmates. The cavalry 
horses, in the season, waded through clover 
knee-deep, and the growing wheat brushed 
their sides as they passed. As one writer 
says: ‘“‘Even the maidens stand in the door- 
ways and smile on us as we pass in spite of 
their hatred of the Yankees in the abstract.” 

vou. Iv.—l13 A 


sy season of the 
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Manufactures of necessary articles have be- 
come prosperous. Paper-mills, in Georgia and 
other States, turn out large , Sey Cloth 
mills at Lynchburg, Mobile, Raleigh, Charles- 
ton, in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi are in 
successful operation; their most important 
machinery having been imported from Europe. 
Establishments for the manufacture of cannon, 
small arms, powder, shot, shell, percussion- 
caps, harnesses, wagons, ambulances, and all 
the waterials of war, more than supply the greet 
demand. The physical welfare of the people 
distant from the scenes of conflict has steadily 
improved since the first year of the war. 

The commerce of these States was carried on 
entirely by swift vessels running the blockade. 
In February Congress passed an act “ forbidding 
the export of cotton,” except under such regu- 
lations as should be made by the President of 
the Confederate States. He ordered that half 
the cotton thus taken should be on government 
account. Another order in regard to cotton 
carried out of Texas, provided that the owner 
of transportation to be used in exporting cotton 
into Mexico should present to the commander 
of the department a list of wagons and persons 
employed; and if the commander should “ be 
satisfied of the loyalty and fidelity of the ap- 
plicant, and that the application might be safely 
granted,” he might grant a license. The 
owners of the cotton must get a permit, under 
the same restrictions, with the additional pro- 
vision that the owner shall file his permit 
before selling off his cotton, and also a bond in 
double the value of the cotton in Confederate 
money, conditioned that at least one-half the 
value be invested in “ goods and merchandise,” 
and brought into the Confederacy within sixty 
days. The prohibition relative to the export 
of cotton was extended to tobacco, naval and 
military stores, molasses, sugar, and rice. It 
was likewise forbidden to send these articles to 
any point occupied by a Federal force. Atthe 
beginning of the year it was estimated that the 
Government had sent twenty thousand bales to 
Europe, lost fifty thousand by the Federal 
troops, and had on hand 329,551 bales at an 
average cost of $16.85. The limited commerce 
thus carried on was of great advantage to the 
Government and people. The latter, how- 
ever, must have reached extreme destitution of 
some articles, but for the aid derived from the 
trade within the Federal lines. 

The foreign relations of the States continued 
without change through the year. It appears 
to be a stretch of presumption to expect France 
and England to recognize their independence. 
On the one hand, they had no commerce with 
the Confederate States, but a lucrative trade 
with the Northern States. Recognition was 
of no practical value unless followed by armed 
assistance, and these countries were not in a 
condition to go to war with a friendly power 
to relieve one unknown, and of no strength on 
the ocean. The recognition of the Confederate 
States as a belligerent, while it deceived the 
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people by exciting large expectations, was a 


great measure in favor of the European pow- ~ 


ers, as it practically annihilated any opposition 
from the United States to their schemes and 
plans. Mr. Davis, in his message of Nov. 7th, 
says: 

It is not in my power to announce any change in 
the conduct of foreign powers. No such action has 
been taken by the Christian nations of Europe as 
might justly have been expected from their history, 
from the duties imposed by international law, and 
from the claims of humanity. It is charitable to at- 
tribute their conduct to no worse motive than in- 
difference to the consequences which shake only the 
republican portion of the American continent; and 
not to ascribe to design a course calculated to insure 
the prolongation of hostilities. 


A change took place in the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the resignation of Mr. Memminger, 
and the appointment of Mr. G. A. Trenholm. 
Mr. Davis, in his message of Noy. 7th, refers to 
the report of the Secretary, saying: ‘* The facts 
therein disclosed are far from discouraging, and 
demonstrate that, with judicious legislation, 
we shall be enabled to meet all the exigencies 
of the war from our abundant resources, and 
avoid, at the same time, such an accumulation 
of debt as would render at all doubtful our 
capacity to redeem it.” 

The operations of the Treasury for the six 
months ending Oct. 1, 1864, present the fol- 
lowing details ; receipts, $415,191,550. 


WODIMNALY: S5URs Ws eenc hectccedenenaeteee ee $13,363,500 
From six per cent. bonds, $500,000,000 loan act, 

Mobrpary 171864, cn < ngetasecduetvcaventevceve 14,481,050 
From four per cent. call certificates, act 17th 

Mehenary lSbs seis secs eccewacevaaactac 20,978,100 
From tax on old issue of certificates, redeemed. 14,440,566 
From repayments by disbursing officers........ 20,115,830 
From treasury notes, under act 17th February, 

MOGs Sik > Rsk dvs ORE DORA aR Chine Rea oey ate 277,576,950 
BLOW WAY AOS. i's ance, Senin phos areca watas rae 42,294,314 
From BCQUGBIALION, Jc .csescccesccvosees pees 1,338,732 
HYPO SCUSTOMAS 755) s.D Real se ald caw onic wn ects 50, 
From export: Cuty.s.ss sss asi ceaceveieS wavs oaks 4,320 
From coin seized by authority of the Secretary 

OF Wat is sa ecc ca tev ten aek recuse semeee ies 1,653,200 
From premium on 10ans..........cceecececees 4,822,249 
Hromm Soldiers’ LAX, .a50 5 since othe cam Vases eos 908,622 


Expenditures. 
The expenditures during the same period are 
as follows: 
War Dopartments',< 54 scscnvewels vara aeeees esse $246,367,442 
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The Public Debt. 


The public debt on the first of October, 1864 — 


was as follows: 
FUNDED DEBT. 


Total issue of bonds and stocks...... bieaen sage $363,416,150 
Total issue of call certificates...........,022-08 197,578,370 
Total issue of certificates of indebtedness....... 19,010,000 
Total issue of produce certificates, act Apri 21, 
1862.) c.0ts enemies eae 7 Feener a See $2,500,000 
Amount of 7-30 interest notes, which have as- 
sumed the character of permanent bonds..... 99,954,900 
Lotal.< -ceeeaene SESS Spree Rents seh « $682,459,420 — 
Reduced by amount redeemed, to wit: 
Act May 16, 1861, principal.......... $2,976,000 
Act Aug. 19, 1861, principal......... 1,267,700 
Call certificates, act Dec. 24, 1861, six 
yee Cenk, os wsdntines ail'y,dacontaen tn 70,729,030 
Call certificates, act March 23, 1863, 
Hye Per Cobb cs a asws sie cence = 70,000,000 
Call certificates, act March 28, 1863, 
oar por oent. iid. M2 sNe gee viedeuh o 825,000 
———— $141, 119,330 
LOU cx cncia'ash dus usek ete netmeee ne sapien $541,340,090 
UNFUNDED DEBT, 
Amount 3-63 interest notes outstanding........ $516,059 
Total issue of treasury notes—old 
ERSUO. ove senna tag axe bocce ere ene $973,281,863 
Reduced by amount called in for 
CANCCIAMON cians s ankidmaine ee 640,947,945 
——_———. $324,209,818 
Total issue treasury notes, new issue......... +. 283,830,150 
Total funded and unfunded debt........ «- $1,149,896,108 


The Secretary says the foreign debt, consist- 
ing of a single item, is omitted; the whole 
amount, being £2,200,000, is adequately pro- 
vided for by the cotton owned by the Govern- 
ment even at sixpence per pound, the quantity 
being about 250,000 bales. 

In April, the note department of the Treas- 


ury was removed to Columbia, South Carolina. , 
To increase the resources of the Government, © 


the following act was adopted in February: 


Src. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States of 
America do enact, That in addition to the taxes levied 
by the ‘‘act to lay taxes for common defence, and to 
carry on the Government of the Confederate States,” 
approved 24th of April, 1863, there shall be levied 
from the passage of this act, on the subjects of taxa- 
tion hereafter mentioned, and collected from every 
penn copartnership, association or corporation 

iable therefor, taxes as follows, to wit: 

I. Upon the value of property, real, personal, and 
mixed, of every kind and description, not herein- 
after exempted or taxed at a different rate, five per 
cent.; Provided, That from this tax on the value of 
property employed in agriculture shall be deducted 
the value of the tax in kind delivered therefrom, as 
assessed under the law imposing it, and delivered to 


Navy’ Departinent...<. 3... ci sscceseve scares sous 15,554,802 
Onustoma rs. .aGkG a itallan ee mdamtenae els wenn uns 28,585 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse.... 10,427,674 
Total.» <2 «2p »aeeeg a Mesteemoe aeawiots Psi + $272,378,508 
Public debt—for payment of interest........... 10,772,883 
Public debt—for payment of principal.......... 831,787,444 
IR OTAR Aa cities Sit Faiscle bin sehen e's oneal $614,938,830 
The balance in the treasury on 1st April, 1864, 
WA Soa veatves tints rc'sceu miusage vases sate’ 808,282,722 
The amount received since is..........0seeee08 415,191,550 
TOU (ous aseemee teu cee hau epesceeme nats $723,474,2T72 
Deduct amount of expenditures............000+ 614,938,830 
The Valance in the treasury is..........sseceee $108,535,442 
The balance is made up as follows: 
Treasury notes er issue) and specie,......... $22,153,208 
Treasury notes (old issue) to be cancelled...... 86,382,239 


cee ebeecesnse’ $108,535,442 


the Government; Provided, That no credit shall be 
allowed beyond five per cent. 

II. On the value.of gold and silver wares and plate, 
jewels, Aevelys and watches, ten per cent. 

Ill. The value of property taxed under this section 
shall be assessed on the basis of the market value of 
the same, or similar property in the neighborhood 
where assessed in the year 1860, except in cases where 
land, slaves, cotton, or tobacco have been purchased 
since the first day of J ‘pant 1862, in which case 
the said land, slaves, cotton and tobacco so purchased, 
shall be assessed at the price actually paid for them 
by the owner. 

So. 2. On the value of all slaves or interests he.d 
in any bank, banking company, or association, canal, 
navigation, importing, exporting, insurance, manus 
facturing, telegraph, express, railroad, and dry-dock 
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companies of every kind, whether incorporated or 
not, five per cent. E < 

The value of property taxed under this section 
shall be assessed upon the basis of the market value 
of such property in the neighborhood where assessed, 
in such currency as may be in general use at the time, 
in the purchase and sale of such property, at the 
time of assessment. ; 

Sec. 3. I. Upon the amount of all gold and silver 
coin, gold dust, gold or silver bullion, whether held 
by the banks or other corporations, or individuals, 
five per cent; and upon all moneys held abroad, or 
upon the amount of all bills of exchange drawn 
therefor on foreign countries, a tax of five per cent. ; 
such tax upon money abroad to be assessed and col- 
lected according to the value thereof of the place 
where the tax is paid. 

Upon the amount of all solvent credits, and 
of all bank bills, and all other papers issued as cur- 
rency, exclusive of non-interest-bearing Confederate 
Treasury notes, and not employed in a registered 
business, the income from which is taxed five per 
cent. 

Sec. 4. Upon profits made in trade and business, 
as follows: . 

I. On all profits made by buying and selling 
spirituous liquors, flour, wheat, corn, rice, sugar, 
molasses or syrup, salt, bacon, pork, hogs, beef or 
beef cattle, sheep, oats, hay, fodder, raw hides, 
leather, horses, mules, boots, shoes, cotton yarns, 
wool, woollen, cotton, of mixed cloths, hats, wagons, 
harness, coal, iron, steel or nails, at any time be- 
tween January 1, 1863, and January 1, 1865, ten per 
cent. in addition to the tax on such profits as income 
under the “ act to lay taxes for the common defence, 
and carry on the Government of the Confederate 
States, approved April 24, 1863. 

Il, Onall profits made by buying or selling money, 
gold, silver, foreign exchange, stocks, notes, debts, 
credits, or obligations of any kind, and any merchan- 
dise, profits, or effects of any kind, not enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph between the times named 
therein, ten per cent. in addition to tax on such 
prefits as income, under the act aforesaid. 

1ff. On the amount of profits exceeding twenty- 
five per cent. made in either of the years 1868 and 
1864, by any bank or banking company, insurance, 
canal, navigation, importing and exporting, tele- 
graph, express, railroad, manufacturing, dry dock, 
or other joint stock company of any description, 
whether incorporate or not, twenty-five per cent. on 
such excess. 

Sec. 5. The following exemptions from taxation 
under this act shall be allowed, to wit: 

I. Property of each head of family to the value of 
five hundred dollars; and for each minor child of 
the family to the further value of one hundred dol- 
lars ; and for each son actually engaged in the each 
or navy, or who has died or been killed in the mil- 
itary or naval service, and who was a member of the 
family when he entered the service to the further 
value of five hundred dollars. 

II. Property of the widow of any officer, soldier, 
sailor, or marine, who may have died or been killed 
in the military or naval service, or where there is no 
widow, then of the family, being minor children, to 
the value of one thousand dollars. 

Ill. Property of every officer, soldier sailor, or 
marine, actually engaged in the military or naval ser- 


' vice, or of such as have been disabled in such service, 


to the value of one thousand dollars ; , That 
the above exemptions shall not apply to any person 
whose property, exclusive of household furniture, 
shall be assessed at a value exceeding one thousand 
dollars. 

IV. That where property has been injured or de- 
stroyed by the enemy, or the owner thereof has been 
pag Yee deprived of the use or occupancy thereof, 
or of the means of cultivating the same by reason o 
the presence or proximity of the enemy, the assess- 


ment on such property may be reduced in proportion 
to the damage sustained by the owner, or the tax 
assessed thereon may be reduced in the same ratio 
by the district collector on satisfactory evidence sub- 
mitted to him by the owner or assessor. 

Sec. 6, That the taxes on property laid for the year 
1864 shall be assessed as on the day of the passage 
of this act, and be due and collected on the first day 
of June next, or as soon after as practicable, allow- 
ing an extension of ninety days west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The additional taxes on incomes or 
profits for the year 1863, levied by this act, shall be 
assessed and collected forthwith; and the taxes on 
incomes or profits for the year 1864 shall be assessed 
and collected according to the provisions of the tax 
and assessment acts of 1863. 

Sec. 7. So much of the tax act of the 24th day of 
April, 1863, as levies a tax on incomes derived from 
property or effects on the amount of value of which 
a tax is levied by this act and also the first section of 
said act, are suspended for the year 1864, and no 
estimated rent, hire, or interest on property or credits 
herein taxed ad valorem, shall be assessed or taxed 
as incomes under the tax act of 1863. 

Sec. 8. That the tax imposed by this act on bonds 
of the Confederate States heretofore issued shall in 
no case exceed the interest on the same; and such 
bonds when held by or for minors or lunatics, shall 
be exempt from the tax in all cases where the inter- 
est on the same shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars, 


The prices of articles in the markets did not 
decline during the year. 

The position of the currency, on March 31st, 
was as follows: 


Statement of the issue of non-interest-bearing Treasury 
Notes since the organization of the Confederate Gor- 


ern 

MM ORAM E SCRE cae scr acGeds pom ethe cause $911,258 50 
4,882,000 00 

6,086,320 00 

LoS te ine Mh eA Rs Ree eee 79,090,315 00 
BLOGs cow dserudap ets ox sdetddacwlucsbwets 5 157,982,750 00 
PEUMENG eta tid sy late nn coas sa ncacces de 217,425,120 00 
MM ae Ces Paveda Sak ms pid cavonte sa cue de 188,088,000 00 
ERs wiv cbuien co cciits ousacee cauee x $973,277,363 50 


Statement showing the amount of non-interest-bearing 
Notes outstanding on March 31, 1864: 


Act Aug. 19, 1861—General currency........ 154,356,634 
Act April 19, 1862—Ones and twos........... 4,516,509 00 
Act Oct. 18, 1 meral currency........ 118,997,321 00 
Act Mar. 23, 1863—General currency........ 511,182,586 50 
Madde ives cutee aas tendon ce ssen $796,254,425 50 


The difference between the issues and the 
amount outstanding is the amount that had 
been redeemed. It was also provided that 
Treasury notes should be funded in twenty 
year four per cent. bonds, or surrendered for 
new issues at the rate of three of the old for 
two of the new issues. The hundred dollar 
notes were to be taxed ten per cent. a month 
from May 2d, 1864, and all notes outstanding 
at the end of the year were to be taxed one 
hundred per cent. These measures, however, 
were insufficient.to reduce the depreciation of 
the new issues. 

Of ali the difficulties encountered by the 
administrative bureau of the Government, the 
greatest was caused by the deficiency of 
transportation. With the coasting trade cut 
off and all the great rivers under command 
of the Federal fleet, the only reliance for 
internal trade and communication was ne- 
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cessarily on the railroads. These were never 
designed or provided with means for the task 
now upon them. They had, besides, suf- 
fered much from inability to command the 
supplies of iron, implements, and machinery, 
and from many sacrifices and losses in war. 
The deficiency in skilled labor was also a great 
embarrassment in requisite repairs. Some of 
the shorter and less important lines were thus 
sacrificed, and the iron and machinery taken 
for the maintenance of the leading roads, and 
for the construction of some essential and less 
exposed interior links of connection. 

The military operations absorbed all the 
energies of the people, and required the sacri- 
fice of every private interest to secure their 
success. If these failed, their cause was lost. 
But armies could be raised and sustained only 
while hope invigorated the spirits of the peo- 
ple. In this respect the year 1864 brought the 
severest test which had yet been felt. The 
waning proportions of the military territory 
and of the armies to resist their foes, depressed 
the hopes of the rulers and people, and fore- 
boded what the result would be. Hence un- 
usual efforts were made to rouse their energies; 
political differences and dissensions began to 
appear; the subject of peace was openly dis- 
cussed; and new and unusual measures of as- 
sistance, such as the enlistment of negro troops, 
were advocated. 

On October 17th, the Governors of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama (see ALABAMA), and Mississippi, met to- 
gether at Augusta, in Georgia, and after a full 
consultation and expression of opinion, adopted 
the following resolutions as indicating their 
views: 

Resolved, That there is nothing in the present 
aspect of public affairs to cause any abatement of 
our zeal in the prosecution of the war to the accom- 
plishment of a peace, based on the independence of 
the Confederate States. And to give encouragement 
to our brave soldiers in the field and to strengthen 
the Confederate authorities in the pursuit of this de- 
sirable end, we will use our best exertions to increase 
the effective force of our armies. 

Resolved, That the interests of each of our States 
are identical in the present struggle for self-govern- 
ment, and wisdom and true patriotism dictate that 
the military forces of each should aid the others 
against invasion and subjugation; and for this pur- 
pose we will recommend to our several Legislatures 
to repeal:all such laws as prohibit the Executives 
from sending their forces beyond their respective 
limits, in order that they may render temporary ser- 
vice wherever most urgently required. 

Resolved, That whilst it is our purpose to use every 
exertion to increase the strength and efficiency of 
our State and Confederate forces, we respectfully 
and earnestly request that the Confederate authori- 
ties will send to the field every able-bodied man, 
without exception, in any of its various departments, 
whose place can be filled by either disabled officers 
and soldiers, senior reserves, or negroes, and dis- 
pense with the use of all provost and post guard, ex- 
cept in important cities, or localities where the pres- 
ence of lange bodies of troops make them necessary, 
and with all passport agents upon railroads not in 
the immediate vicinity of the armies, as we consider 
these agents an unnecessary annoyance to good citi- 
zens and of no possible benefit to the country. 


Resolved, That we recommend our respective Legis 
latures to pass stringent laws for the arrest and re« 
turn to their commands of all deserters and strag- 
glers from the Confederate armies or State troops; 
and that it be made the special duty, under appro- 
priate penalties, of all civil and military officers to 
arrest and deliver to the proper authorities all such 
delinquents. 

Jeesolved, That the course of the enemy in appro- 
pases our slaves who happen to fall into their 

ands to purposes of war, seemis to justify a change 
of peliey. on our part; and whilst owners of slaves 
under the circumstances should freely yield them to 
their country, we recommend to our authorities, 
under proper regulations, to appropriate such part 
of them to the public service as may be required. 

And lastly, we deem it not inappropriate to declare 
our firm and unalterable purpose, as we believe it to 
be that of our fellow-citizens, to maintain our right 
of self-government, to establish our independence, 
and to uphold the rights and sovereignty of the 
States, or to perish in the attempt. 


The desertions from the armies, which had 
reached a hundred thousand men, and the 
limited force in the field to resist the advance 
of Gens. Sherman and Grant, were facts which 
demanded the most stringent measures on the 
one hand, and expressed the discouragement 
of the people on the other. Mr. Davis, in a 
public speech at Macon, in September, closed 
with these words: 


If one-half of the men now absent without leave 
will return to duty, we can defeat the enemy. With 
that hope I am going to the front. I may not realize 
this hope; but i know that there are men who have 
looked death in the face too often to despond now. 
Let no one despond. Let no one distrust, and re- 
member that if genius is the beau ideal, hope is the 
reality. 

At this time the granary of the State of 
Georgia was occupied by the army of Gen. 
Sherman. The loss of this vast agricultural 
interest, the people of that State and of all the 
Southern Atlantic States were totally unpre- 
pared to retrieve and ill-prepared to endure. 
Its effect was to withdraw from market neces- 
sary food, to increase the population by refu- 
gees, thus causing an increased demand on the 
agriculture of other portions, and to increase 
the prices, thereby still further depreciating 
the currency. These considerations were re- 
plied to by Mr. Davis, at Augusta, in October, 
as follows:  - 


Those who see no hope now, who have lost confi- 
dence, are to me like those of whose distorted vision 
it is said they behold spots upon the sun. Such are 
the croakers who seem to forget the battles that have 
been won, and the men who have fought; who for- 
get that in the magnitude of those battles, and the 

eroism of those men, this struggle exceeds all that 
history records. We commenced the fight without 
an army, without a navy, without arsenals, without 
mechanics, without money, and without credit. Four 
years we have stemmed the tide of invasion, and to- 
coy are stronger than when the war began; better 
able now than ever to repulse the vandal who is seek- 
ing our overthrow. Once we imported the common- 
est articles of daily use, and brought in from beyond 
our borders even bread and meat. Now the State 
of Georgia alone produces food enough not only for 
her own people and the army within it, but feeds, 
too, the Army of Virginia. Once we had no arms, 
and could receive no soldiers but those who came t¢ 
us armed. Now we have arms for all, and are beg 
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ging men to bear them; this city of Augusta alone 
produces more powder than the army can burn; all 
things are fair, and this Confederacy is not yet, in 
the familiar parlance of the croaker, ‘‘ played out,” 
as those declare who spread their own despondency 
over the whole body politic. _ : 

We are fighting for constitutional liberty ; upon us 
depends its last hope. The Yankees, in endeavoring 
to coerce the States, have lost that heirloom of their 
fethers, and the men of the South alone must sus- 
tain it. 

Ours is not a revolution. We are a free and inde- 
pendent people in States that had the right to make 
a better government when they saw fit. They sought 
to infringe upon the rights we had, and we only in- 
stituted a new government on the basis of these 
rights. We are not engaged in a Quixotic fight for 
the rights of man; our struggle is for inherent 
rights, and who would surrender them? Let every 
paper guarantee possible be given, and who would 
submit? From the grave of many a fallen hero the 
slain would cry out against such a peace with the 
murderers. The women of the land driven from 
their homes; the children lacking food; old age 
hobbling from the scenes of its youth; the fugitives, 
forced to give way to the Yankee oppressor, all pro- 
claim a sea of blood that freemen cannot afford to 
bridge. There is but one thing to which we can 
accede—separate State independence. Some there 
are who speak of reconstruction with slavery main- 
tained; but are there who would thus measure 
rights by property? God forbid. Would you see 
that boy, with a peach bloom on his cheek, grow 
up a serf—never to tread the path of honor, unless 
he light the torch at the funeral pyre of his coun- 
try? Would you see the fair daughters of the land 
given over to the brutality of the Yankees? 

If any imagine this would not be so, let him look 
to the declaration of Mr. Lincoln—the terms he of- 
fers; let him read the declarations of the Northern 
press; let him note the tone of the Northern people, 
and he will see there is nothing left for us but sepa- 
rate independence. 


Some dissatisfaction arose, particularly in 
Georgia, respecting the financial and currency 
measures of the Government, which were the 
Tax and Funding Acts. They were designed 
to reduce the amount of currency in circula- 
tion. These measures, although regarded as im- 
proper, unwise, and unjust, were, however, ac- 
quiesced in. The Military Act, which put every 
man under military control between seventeen 
and fifty years of age, also excited much dis- 
satisfaction. But the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus was regarded as the most ex- 
citing and the most important question. Gov. 
Brown, of Georgia, sent a message to the 
Legislature on this subject, which rallied in its 
support every disaffected and disappointed man 
in the Confederacy. Thismessage was supported 
by Vice-President Stephens, whose argument 
on the question, in a public speech, is thus stated: 

“The privileges of the writ of habeas may be 
suspended by Congress, but in doing so no man shall 
be deprived of his liberty without due process of 
law, nor shall any man be subjected to seizure, ex- 


cept on probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion.”’ It will be observed that, according to this 


‘argument, no oe of the writ of habeas 


1s constitutional which provides for the imprisonment 
of any person ‘‘without due process of law;” and 
no suspension is constitutional which provides for 
an arrest, except for probable cause, ‘‘ supported by 
oath or affirmation.” This article is based upon the 
two following provisions of the Constitution; 1. ‘No 
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person shall be deprived of life, Serr or property, 
without due process of law.” 2. ‘‘The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and sciz- 
ures, shall not be violated; and no warrants shall 
issue but upon Seen cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the person or things to be seized.’ 
“Due process of law,” according to the argument 
of Mr. Stephens, means a pace proceeding. 
Therefore all arrests not based upon a warrant is- 
sued by some judicial officer, are unconstitutional, 
though authorized by an express act of Congress. 


The Act of Congress whick forbid a clear- 
ance to be given to a vessel unless half of the 


cargo was on Government account, caused a- 


protest from the Governors of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and North Carolina, The Leg- 
islature of these States had each authorized 
the Governor to purchase vessels to run the 
blockade. Although this act was a serious 
interference with the advantages accruing to 
the States, it was acquiesced in. 

The question of Peace was present to every 
mind, But one view, however, controlled the 
Government and the majority of the people. 
When the North is prepared to acknowledge 
the independence of the Confederate States, 
the war will close and peace prevail. Asthere 
was not the slightest indication of such an act 
on the part of the North, all these parties 
urged forward the war. In North Carolina, 
during 1863, there were those who not only 
desired peace but demanded some immediate 
steps to be taken to open negotiations. In 
their minds the success of the Confederacy 
was considered impossible, as they sanguinely 
anticipated some favorable arrangements be- 
tween the contestants. This agitation led to 
the following correspondence: 

SraTe or Norts CaRoLina, ; 
Executive Department, RAveicu, Dec. 30th, 1863. 

His Excellency President Davis :—My Dear Sir: After 
a careful consideration of all the sources of dis- 
content in North Carolina, I have concluded that it 
will be impossible to remove it except by making 
some effort at negotiation with the enemy. The re- 
cent action of the Federal House of Representatives, 
though meaning very little, has greatly excited the 
public hope that the Northern mind is looking tow- 
ard peace. I am promised by all men who advocate 
this course that, if fair terms are CY kart it will 
tend greatly to strengthen and intensify the war feel- 
ing, and will rally all classes to a more cordial sup- 
port of the Government. And, although our position 
is well known as demanding only to be let alone, yet 
it seems to me that for the sake of humanity, with- 
out having any weak or improper motives attributed 
to us, we might, with propriety, constantly tender 
negotiations. In doing sc, we would keep conspicu- 
ously before the world a disclaimer for the responss- 
bility for the great slaughter of our race, and con- 
vince the humblest of our citizens—who sometimes 
forget the actual situation—that the Government is 
tender of their lives and happiness, and would not 

sohes their sufferings unnecessarily one moment. 

hough statesmen might regard this as useless, the 
people will not, and I think our cause will be 
strengthened thereby. I have not suggested the 
method of these negotiations or their terms. The 
effort to obtain peace is the principal matter. 

Allow me to beg your earnest consideration of this 
suggestion, ery respectfully, yours, 
- Z. B. VANCE. 


‘ 
. 
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Executive Orrior, Ricumonp, Jan. 8, 1864. 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 30th 
ultimo, containing suggestions of the measures to be 
adopted for the purpose of removing ‘‘ the sources 
of discontent”? in North Carolina. The contents of 
the letter are substantially the same as those of the 
letter addressed by you to Senator Dortch, extracts 
of which were by him read to me. I remarked to 
Mr Dortch that you were probablynot aware of the ob- 

.stacles to the course you indicated, and without ex- 
pressing an opinion on the merits of the proposed 
policy, I desired him in mae your letter to 
write suggestions as to the method of opening ne- 
gotiations, and as to the terms which you thought 
should be offered to the enemy. I felt persuaded 
you would appreciate the difficulties as soon as your 
attention was called to the necessity of considering 
thessubject in detail. As you have made no sug- 
gestions touching the manner of overcoming the 
obstacles, I infer that you was not apprised by Mr. 
Dortch of my remarks to him. 

Apart from insuperable objections to the line of 
policy you propose (and to which I will presently 
advert) I cannot see how the more material obstacles 
are to be surmounted. We have made three distinct 
efforts to communicate with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and have been goss unsuccessful. 
Commissioners were sent before hostilities were 
begun, and the Wesningion Government refused to 
receive them or hear what they had to say. A sec- 
ond time I sent a military officer-with a communi- 
cation addressed by myself to President Lincoln. 
The letter was received by Gen. Scott, who did not 
permit the officer to see Mr. Lincoln, but promised 
that an answer would be sent. No answer has ever 
been received. The third time, a few months 
ago, a gentleman was sent, whose position, char- 
acter, and reputation were such as to insure his 
reception, if the enemy were not determined to re- 
ceive no proposals whatever from the Government. 
Vice-President Stephens made a patriotic tender of 
his services in the hope of being able to promote the 
cause of humanity, and although little belief was 
entertained of his success, I cheerfully yielded to 
his suggestion that the experiment should be tried. 
The enemy refused to let him pass through their 
lines or to hold any conference with them. He was 
stopped before he ever reached Fortress Monroe on 
his way to Washington. 

To attempt again ee the face of those repeated 
rejections of all conference with us) to send com- 
missioners or agents to propose peace, is to invite 
insult and contumely, and to subject ourselves to 
indignity without the slightest chance of being 
listened to. No true citizen, no man who has our 
cause at heart, can desire this, and the good people 
of North Carolina would be the last to approve of 
such an attempt, if aware of all the facts. So far 
from removing sources of discontent, such a course 
would receive, as it would merit, the condemnation 
of those true patriots who have given their blood 
and their treasure to maintain the freedom, equality, 
and independence which descended to them from 
the immortal heroes of King’s Mountain and other 
battle-fields of the Revolution. If, then, these pro- 
posals cannot be made through enyoys because the 
enemy would not receive them, bow is it possible to 
communicate our desire for peace otherwise than by 
the public announcement contained in almost every 
message I ever sent to Congress? I cannot recall at 
this time one instance in which I have failed to an- 
nounce that your only desire was peace, and the 
only terms which formed a sine gua non were pre- 
cisely that you suggested, namely, ‘‘a demand only 
tc be let alone.” 

But suppose it were practicable to obtain a confer- 
ence through commissioners with the Government of 
President Lincoln, is it at this moment that we are 
to consider it desirable or even at all admissible? 
Have we not just been apprised by that despot that 
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we can only expect his gracious apes by emanck 
pating all our slaves, swearing allegiance and obe. 
dience to him and his proclamation, and becoming, 
in point of fact, the slaves of our own negroes? Can 
there be in North Carolina one citizen so fallen be- 
neath the dignity of his ancestors as to accept or to 
enter into conference on the basis of these terms? 
That there are a few traitors in the State who would 
be willing to betray their fellow-citizens to such a de- 
graded condition in hope of being rewarded for 
treachery by an escape from the common doom, ma 
be true. But I do not believe that the vilest wretc 
would accept such terms for himself. I cannot con- 
ceive how the people of your State, than which none 
has sent nobler or more gallant soldiers to the field 
of battle (one of whom it is your honor to be), can 
have been deceived by pny eng to which you refer 
in ‘‘the recent action of the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives.”’ Ihave seen no action of that House 
that does not indicate, by a very decided majority, 
the purpose of the enemy to refuse all terms to the 
South except absolute unconditional subjugation or 
extermination. But if it were otherwise, how are we 
to treat with the House of Representatives? Itis 
with Lincoln alone that we ever could confer, and his 
own partisans at the North avow unequivocally that 
his purpose in his message and proclamation was to 
shut out all hope that he could ever treat with us on 
any terms. If we will break up our government, 
dissolve the Confederacy, disband our armies, eman- 
cipate our slaves, take an oath of Fabs Be binding 
ourselves to obedience to him, and o mee he to 
our own States, he proposes to pardon us, and not to 
plunder us of any thing more than the property 
already stolen from us, and such slaves as still re- 
main. In order to render his proposals so insulting 
as to secure their rejection, he joins to them a promise 
of support with his army to one-tenth of the people 
of any State who will attempt to set up a govern- 
ment over the other nine-tenths, thus seeking to sow 
discord and suspicion among the people of the seve- 
ral States, and to excite them to civil war in further- 
ance of his ends. 

I knew wellit would be impossible to get your peo~ 
ple, if they possessed full knowledge of these facts, to 
consent that proposals should now be made by us to 
those who control the Government at Washington. 
Your own well-known devotion to the great cause of 
liberty and independence, to which we all have com- 
mitted whatever we have of earthly possessions, 
would induce you to take the lead in repelling the 
bare thought of abject submission to the enemy. Yet 
peace on other terms is-now impossible. To obtain 
the sole terms to which you or I could listen, this 
struggle must continue until the enemy is beaten out 
of his vain confidence in our subjugation, Then, and 
not till then, will it be possible to treat of peace. Till 
then all tender of terms to the enemy will be received 
as proof that we are ready for submission, and will 
encourage him in the atrocious warfare which is 
waging. . 

I fear much, from the tenor of the news I receive 
from North Carolina, that an attempt will be made 
by some bad men to inaugurate movements which 
must be considered as equivalent, to aid and comfort 
to the enemy, and which all patriots should combine 
to put down at any cost. You may count on my aid 
in every effort to spare your State the scenes of civil 
warfare which will devastate its homes if the designs 
of these traitors be suffered to make headway. 
know that you will place yourself in hg legitimate 
position in the lead of those who will not suffer the 
name of the Old North State to be blackened by such, 
astain, Will you pardon me for suggesting that my 
only source of disquietude on the subject arises from 
the fear that you will delay too long the action which 
now appears inevitable, and that by an over-earnest 
desire to reclaim by conciliation men whom you be- 
lieve to be sound at heart but whose loyalty 1s more 
than suspected elsewhere, you will permit them te 
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gather such strength as to uire more violent 
measures than are now needed ? ith your influence 
and position, the promoters of the unfounded dis- 
content now prevalent in your State would be put 
down without the use of physical force, if you would 
abandon a policy of conciliation and set them at de- 
fiance. In this course, frankly and firmly pone. 
you would rally around you all that is best and 
noblest in your State, and your triumph would be 
bloodless. the contrary policy be adopted, I much 
fear you will be driven to the use of force to repress 
treason. In either event, however, be assured that 
you will haye my cordial concurrence and assistance 
in maintaining with you the honor, dignity, and fair 
name of your State, and in your efforts to crush 
treason, whether incipient, as I believe it now to be, 
or more matured, as I believe, if not firmly met, it 
will in our future inevitably become. 
I have the honor to be, ict respectfully, yours, 
FFERSON DAVIS. 
His Ex. Z. B. Vance, Gov. N. C. 


Some resolutions were adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, and subsequently approved by 
the Congress. But here the discussion of the 
subject rested generally until the public mind was 
again aroused by the action of the Presidential 
Convention at Chicago, which adopted a resolu- 
tion relative to an ultimate convention of all the 
States, for the settlement of difficulties. Prev- 
ious to this, however, two informal attempts 
had been made by individuals in the Union 
States to inaugurate measures for the opening 
of negotiations, which attracted attention chiefly 
in those States. (See Untrep Srares.) The 
proposition for a-convention as made by the as- 
semblage at Chicago, was received with favor 
by some, and with objections by others. Vice- 
— Stephens, under date of Sept. 22d, 
esid: 


The resolutions of the Georgia Legislature, at its _ 


ast session, upon the subject of peace, in my judg- 
ment embodied and set forth very clearly those 
principles upon which alone there can be permanent 
peace between the different sections of this extensive, 
once happy and prosperous, but now distracted 
coun 


Easy and perfect solution to all present troubles, 
and those far more grievous ones which loom in 
shee en and portentously threaten in the coming 
uture, is nothing more than the simple recognition 
of the fundamental principle. and truth upon which 
all American constitutional liberty is founded, and 
upon the maintenance of which alone it can be pre- 
served—that is, the sovereignty, the ultimate, abso- 
lute sovereignty of the States. This doctrine our 
ps prey rucks announced to the people of the North 
and to the world. It is the only key-noté to e— 
permanent, lasting peace—consistent with Seonanee 
rity of the public liberty. 

he old Confederation was formed upon this prin- 
ciple. The old Union was afterwards formed upon 
this principle. No league can ever be formed or 
maintained between any States, North or South, se- 
curing public liberty, upon nag veers principle. 

The whole framework of erican institutions, 
which in so short a time had won the admiration of 
the world, and to which we were indebted for such 
an unparalleled career of prosperity and happiness, 
was formed upon this principle. All our present 
troubles sprang from a departure from this principle, 
from a violation of this essential law of our political 
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e idea that the Old Union or any Union between 
sovereign States, consistently with this fundamental 
truth, can be maintained by force is preposterous. 
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This war springs from an attempt to do this prepos- 
terous thing. Superior power may compel a Union of 
some sort, but it will not be the Union of the old 
Constitution or of our new. It would be that sort of 
Union that results from despotism. 

The subjugation of the people of the South by the 
people of the North would necessarily involve the de- 
struction of the Constitution, and the overthrow of 
their liberties as well as ours. The men or party at 
the North to whom yourefer, who favor peace, must 
be brought to a full realization of this truth in all its 
bearings before their efforts will result in much prac- 
tical good. Any peace growing out of-a union of 
States established by force will be as ruinous to them 


as to us. 

The action of the Chicago Convention, so far as its 
platform of principles goes, presents, as I have said 
on another occasion, a ray of light, which, under 
Providence, may prove the dawn of the day to this 
long and cheerless night, the first rays of light Ihave 
seen from the North since the war began. This 
cheers the heart, and toward it I could almost ex- 
claim, “‘ Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven, first 
born! Or ofthe eternal co-eternal beam may I express 
thee unblamed, since God is light.” 

Indeed, I could have quite so exclaimed, but for 
the sad reflection that whether it shall bring healing 
in its beams or be lost in the dark and ominous 
eclipse ere its good work be done, depends so much 
upon the action of others who may not regard it as I 
do. So at best it is but a ray, a small and tremulous 
ray, enough only to gladden the heart and quicken 
the hope. 

The prominent and leading idea of that convention 
seems to have been a desire to reach a peaceful ad- 
justment of our present difficulties and strife through 
the medium of a convention of the States. They 
oe to suspend hostilities, to see what can be 

one, if any thing, by negotiations of some sort. 
This is one step in the right direction. To sucha 
convention of the States I should have no objection, 
as a peaceful conference and interchange of views 
between equal and sovereign powers, just as the con- 
vention of 1787 was called and assembled. 

The properly constituted authorities at Washing- 
ton and Richmond, the duly authorized representa- 
tives of the two confederacies of the States now at 
war with each other, might give their assent to such 
a proposition. Good mightresult from it. It would 
be an appeal on both sides from the sword to reason 
and justice. All wars which do not result in the ex- 
tinction or extermination of one side or the other, 
must be ended sooner or later by some sort of nego- 
tiation. 

From the discussion or interchange of views in 
such a convention, the history as well as the true na- 
ture of our institutions and the relation of the States 
toward each other and toward the Federal head, 
would doubtless be much better understood generally 
than they now are; but I should favor poo & prop- 
osition only as a peaceful conference, as the con- 
vention of 1787 was. I should be opposed to wpe | 
ep uestions at issue to the absolute decision of suc 
a body. 

Dobegnten might be clothed with powers to consult 
and agree, if they could, upon some plan of adjust- 
ment, to be submitted for subsequent ratification by 
the sovereign States whom it affected, before it should 
be obligatory or binding, and then binding only on 
such as should so ratify it. It becomes the people 
of the South, as well as the people of the North, to 
be quite as watchful and jealous of their rights as 
their common ancestors were. 


Mr. Herschell V. Johnson, of Georgia, one of 
the candidates for the Vice-presidency in 1860, 
not only expressed himself in fayor of such a 
convention, but explained the Southern views 
of the nature of the contest, thus: 

I look with anxiety to the approaching Presiden- 
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vial election in the United States. For although the 
Chicago Platform falls below the great occasion, and 
the nominee still lower, yet the triumph of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the North will certainly secure a 
temporary suspension of hostilities and an effort to 
make peace by an appeal to reason. They confess 
that four years of bloody war, as a means of restoring 
the Union, has proven a failure. They declare that 
the true principles of American government have 
been disregarded and trampled under foot by the 
present Executive of the United States. Their suc- 
cess will bring a change of Administration, and, with 
that, a change of valley. It will dono more, and 
what is of dalinitely greater importance, it will bring 
the two contending parties face to face in the arena 
of reason and consultation. Then and there can be 
discussed the history of all our difficulties, the prin- 
ciples involved in the bloody issue, and the respect- 
ive interests of both Governments. Such is my con- 
viction of the omnipotence of truth and right, that I 
feel an abiding confidence that an honorable peace 
would ultimately spring from such deliberations, 

In their long-cherished devotion to the Union of 
the States—a sentiment which challenges my respect 
—the people of the North, it seems to me, have fallen 
into two grave and capital errors. On the one hand, 
they attach an undue importance to the mere fact of 
form of Union, ignoring the principles and subjects 
of the Union, and forgetting that it ceases to be 
valuable when it fails to secure that object and main- 
tain those principles. On the other hand, they 
think that the States of the Confederacy have sepa- 
rated from the United States in contempt of that 
Union, in a want or disposition to insult its fla , and 
to destroy the Government of which it is the emblem. 
Both opinions are enone. The old Union was an 
organization of States. Butit was more; it was such 
an organization, founded upon great principles, in 
order to give the most efficient security for the main- 
tenance of those very same principles, These Bes 
ciples are the sovereignty of the States—the right of 
the Bepple to govern themselves; the right of each 
to regulate its own domestic affairs, to establish its 
own municipal institutions, to organize its own sys- 
tem of labor, and to pursue its own career of enter- 
Frise, subject to no restrictions except such as are 
expressed in the Federal Constitution. On these the 
Union was based, and constituted the solemn guar- 
antee of all, that each State should be protected in 
their undisturbed enjoyment. When it failed to do 
this, or what is worse, when the Government passed 
into the administration of those whose avowed 
policy and measures must lead to the overthrow of 
these principles, it was virtually at an end, and, in 
their opinion, ceased to be valuable to the people of 
the Confederate States. Hence, secession was not 
resorted to merely to throw off the Union. Our 
people loved the Union, and honored its once glori- 
ous flag for the rich memories that clustered around 
it. They left it with a reluctance and regret to 
which history will scarcely do justice. They were, 
as they are now, wedded to the principles on which 
the Union was founded; they separated from it but 
to vindicate and maintain them. Whether they 
acted wisely or unwisely must be left to the impar- 
tial arbitrament of time and coming events. But no 
peo le were ever prompted to so momentous a step 

y. loftier devotion to constitutional liberty. For 
this we are denounced as rebels against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and threatened with the 
bloody doom of traitors; our country is invaded, 
our homes desolated, and our people slain by hostile 
armies. We are told that we must be conquered or 
exterminated. The North is fighting us to maintain 
the mere fact or form of Union by force. We are 
defending ourselves to preserve the great principles 
which lay at the foundation of the Union. If we be 
rebels against the one, if disposed to bandy epithets, 
we might reply that they who advocate and wage this 
war against us, are traitors to the other. If there is 
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a wrong on either or both sides, let impartial history 
decide who are the greatest sinners. This is the 
naked truth. When thus viewed, how cruel and un- 
natural is this war! 


Mr. Boyce, amember of Congress from South 
Carolina, on Sept. 29, addressed a letter to Mr. 
Davis on the subject, in which he said: 


But fortunately Mr. Lincoln and those he repre. 
sents are not all of the North. There is a powerful 
party there which condemns his policy. That party 
is rational on the subject of slavery.” It represents 
whatever of amity or conservatism is left at the 
North. This party proposes that the war shall cease 
at least temporarily, and that all the States should 
meet, in amicable council, to make peace, if possible. 
This is the most pa Minna demonstration in favor of 
peace made at the North since the war broke out. I 
think the Sef hope of a satisfactory peace, one con- 
sistent with the preservation of free institutions, isin 
the yi acne 6 of this party at some time or other. 
Our policy, therefore, is to give this party all the 
capital we can. You should, 


therefore, at once, in 


my opinion, give this party all the encouragement 
possible, by declaring your willingness to an armis- 


1 

tice, and a convention of all the States in their soy- 
ereign capacity, to enter upon the subject of peace. 
The theory upon which this party goes is, that we are 
willing to cease hostilities, at least temporarily, and 
meet in council to attain peace, if possible. The 
theory upon which Mr. Lincoln goes is, that there is 
no use to ropes ie any negotiation with us; that the 
sword is the only possible arbiter. Our policy is to 
show that the theory of the Chicago platform is the 
true one. 

It may be said, the proposed convocation of the 
States is unconstitutional. To this I reply, we can 
amend the Constitution. It may be further objected 
that to meet the Northern States in convention is to 
abandon our present ferm of Government. But this 
no more follows than that their meeting us implies an 
abandonment of their form of Government. A con- 
ess of the States in their sovereign capacity is the 

ighest acknowledgment of the principles of State 
Rights. This imposing assemblage is, in my opinion, 
the best, while it is the most august tribunal to which 
the great a of peace could possibly be referred. 
Imagine this grand council of States in the act of 
convening after the people, everywhere in possession 
of the right to elect their ambassadors, had done so. 
What a sublime spectacle it would present! There 
would be nothing to compare with it in moral gran- 
deur in ancient or modern times. The friends of 
humanity and progress and civilization, and all 
Christians in eraiy Maha, would rejoice at the spec- 
tacle, and millions in every clime, the good every 
where, would mingle their prayers in all tongues for 
an auspicious issue to these great deliberations, The 
question rests with you; the responsibility is with 

ou; the consequence will be with your country. 
You and Mr, Lincoln can never make peace. You 
may traverse indefinitely the same bloody circles you 
have been moving in for the last four years, but you 
will never approach any nearer than you are now. 
Your only hope of peace is in the'ascendancy of the 
conservative party North, Fortify that party if you 
can by victories, but do not nae diplomacy. It 
was the boast of Philip the great king, that he gained 
more citizens by his policy than by his arms. A 
weak power, engaged with a stronger, must make up 
in sagacity for what it lacks in physical force, other- 
wise the monuments of its glory will be the tomb of 
its nationality. 


The first official action on this torm of nego- 
tiation took place in the Legislature of Georgia, 
where the following resolutions were intro- 
duced on Noy. 9th.: 

1. The General Assembly of the State of Georgia 


’ 


CONFEDERATE STATES, 


do resolve, that the independence of the Southern 
Confederate States, based upon the constitutional 
compact between the sovereign States composing the 
Confederacy, and maintained through nearly four 

ears of gigantic war, justly claims from the world 
its recognition as a rightful fact. 

2. That all the States which compose the late 
American Union, as well those embraced within 
the present United States as those embraced within 
the Southern Confederacy, are what the original 


thirteen States were declared to be by our fathers of . 


1776, and acknowledged to be by George III. of Eng- 
land—independent and sovereign, not as one polit- 
ical community, but as States, each one of them con- 
stituting such a ‘‘ people” as have the inalienable 
ight to terminate any Government of their former 
choice, by withdrawing from it their consent, just as 
the original thirteen, through their common agent, 
acting for, and in the name of each one of them, by 
the withdrawal of their consent, put a rightful ter- 
mination to the British Government, which had been 
eed over them with their consent and eager 


esire. 

3. That the sovereignty of the individual States is 
the only basis of permanent peace on the American 
continent; and will, if the voice of passion and war 
can once hushed, and reason allowed to resume 
her sway, lead to an early and lasting solution of all 
the matters of controversy involved in the present 
lamentable war, by simply leaving all the States free 
to form their political associations with one another 
—not by force of arms, which excludes the idea of 
“<consent,’’ but by a rational consideration of their 
respective interests, growing out of their natural 
situations, 

_ 4, That as the very point of pitorerey in the 
present war is the settlement of the political associa- 
tion of the States, a treaty of peace cannot be per- 
fected consistently with the sovereignty of their in- 
dividual States without State action on the part of at 
least those States whose preference may justly be re- 
wee as doubtful, and have not yet been expressed 

ugh the appropriate organs, and, therefore, op- 
position to all State codperation in perfecting a 
peace cannot be consistent with a desire for its 
establishment on a basis of the States. 

5. That we hail with peaithcaion the just and 
sound sentiment coming from a large and growing 
party in the North, that all associations of these 
American States must be voluntary and not forcible, 
and we give a hearty response to their proposition 
to suspend the conflict of arms and hold a conyen- 
tion of States to inaugurate a plan for permanent 

eace. 

6. That the appropriate action of such convention 
would be not to form any ‘‘agreement or consent” 
between States, but only to frame and propose a plan 
of peace, and the assembling of such a convention 
for this purpose would be relieved from all possible 
constitutional objections by the consent of the two 
Governments; and with such consent the proposed 
convention would but act as commissioners for the 
negotiation of peace, subject to the ratification of 
both Governments, and in all points involving the 
sovereignty or integrity of the States, subject also 
to the ratification of the particular States whose 
sovereignty might be so-involved. 

That we respectfully but most earnestly urge 
upon our own Government the propeseer and wisdom 
of not only expressing a desire for peace through 
Presidential messages and Congressional manifes- 
tos, but of making, on all suitable occasions, and 
heer just after signal successes of our arms, 
official, open, and unequivocal offers to treat for 

eace through the medium of a convention of States, 
eaving our adversary to accept our offers, or by re- 
jecting them to prove to his own people that he is 
waging this unnatural war not for peace, nor the 
good of his country, but for purposes of the most 
unholy and dangerous ambition. 
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These resolutions were the occasion of the 
following letter from Mr. Davis, stating his 
views on the action of a Convention of the 
States : 

RicumonD, Va., Noy. 17, 1864. 
To the Honorable Senators 4 Georgia, Messrs. A. Rf. 

Wight, President Senate, J. L. Guerry, J. M. Cham- 

ytd Thomas E. Lloyd, Frederick K. Nast, h. B. 

GENTLEMEN: I answered by telegram this morn- 
ing your letter of 11th inst., as requested, and now 
respectfully comply with your desire that I should 
express my views on the subject to which you invite 
my attention. In forwarding to me the resolutions 
introduced into the House of Representatives of 
Georgia by Mr. Stephens, of Hancock, you state 
that you are not inclined to favor the passage of 
these or any similar resolutions, believing them to 
have conduced to create divisions among ourselves, 
and to unite and strengthen our enemies; but that 
it is asserted in Milledgeville that I favor such action 
on the part of the States, and would be pleased to 
see Georgia cast her influence in that way. You are 
kind enough to say that if this be true, and if the 
passage of this or similar resolutions would in the 
slightest degree aid or assist me in bringing the war 
to a successful and speedy close, you will give them 
your earnest and hearty support. I return you my 
cordial thanks for this expression of confidence, but 
assure you that there is no truth in the assertions 
which you mention, and I presume that you will 
already have seen, by the closing part of my annual 
Message, which must have reached you since the 
date of your letter, that I have not contemplated the 
usé of any other agencies in treating for peace than 
that established by the Constitution of the Confede- 
rate States. That agency seems to me to be well 
adapted to its purpose, and free from the injurious 
consequences that would follow any other means 
that have been ns Wo The objection to sepa- 
rate State action, which you present in your letter, 
appears to be so conclusive as to admit of no reply. 

e immediate and inevitable tendency of such dis- 
tinct action by each State is to create discordant 
instead of united counsels—to suggest to our ene- 
mies the possibility of a dissolution of the Confede- 
racy, and to aaeerher them by the spectacle of our 
divisions to more determined and united action 
against us—they would readily adopt the false idea 
that some of the States of the Confederacy are dis- 
posed to abandon their sister States and make sepa- 
rate terms of peace for themselves, and if such a 
suspicion, however unfounded, were once engen- 
dered among our own people it would be destructive 
of that spirit of mutual confidence and support 
which forms our chief reliance for success in the 
maintenance of our cause. When the proposal of 
separate State action was first mooted it appeared to 
me so impracticable—so void of any promise of 
good that I gave no heed’to the proposal—buat upon 
its adoption by citizens whose position and ability 
gave weight to the expression of their opinions, I 
was led to a serious consideration of the subject. 
My first impressions have not been changed by re- 
flection. it all the States of the two hostile fede- 
rations are to meet in convention, it is plain such a 
meeting can only take place after an agreement as 
to time, place, and terms on which they are to meet. 
Now, without discussing the minor, although not 
trifling difficulties, of agreeing as to time and place, 
it is certain that the States would never consent to 
a Convention without a previous agreement as to 
terms on which they were to meet. The proposed 
Convention must meet on the basis either that no 
State should, against its own will, be bound by 
the decision of the Convention, or that it should be 
so bound—but it is plain that an agreement on the 
basis that no State should be bound without its con- 
sent by the results of the deliberations would be 
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an abandonment on the part of the North of its pre- 
tended right of coercion—would be an absolute 
recognition of the independence of the several States 
of the Confederacy—would be, in a word, so com- 
plete a concession of the rightfulness of our cause 
that the most visionary cannot hope for such an 
agreement in advance of the meeting of a Conven- 
tion. The only other possible basis of meeting is 
that each State should agree beforehand to be bound 
by the decision of the Convention, and such agree- 
ment is but another form of submission to Northern 
dominion, as we well know in such a Convention we 
should be outnumbered nearly two to one on the 
very threshold of the scheme proposed. Therefore, 
we are met by an obstacle which cannot be removed. 
Is not the impracticable character of the project ap- 
parent? You will observe that I leave entirely out 
of view the suggestion that a Convention of all the 
States of both federations should be held by common 
consent, without any previous understanding as to 
the effect of its decision—should meet merely to de- 
bate and pass resolutions that are to bind no one. 
It is not supposed that this can really be the meaning 
attached to the proposal by those who are active in 
its support, although the resolutions to which you 
invite my attention declare the function of such a 
Convention would be simply to fie a plan of 
péace with the consent of the two belligerents, or in 
other words to act as negotiators in treating for peace. 
This part of the scheme is notintelligible to me—if the 
Convention is only to be held with the consent of the 
belligerents, that consent cannot be obtained with- 
out negotiation—the plan then would resolve itself 
into a scheme that the two Governments should 
negotiate an agreement for the appointment of 
negotiators to make proposals for a treaty. It seems 
much more prompt and simple to negotiate for peace 
at once than to negotiate for the appointment of 
negotiators who are to meet without power to do 
anything but make proposals. If the Government 
of the United States is willing to make peace it will 
treat for peace directly ; if unwilling, it will refuse 
to consent to a Convention of the States. The au- 
thor of these resolutions, and those who concur in 
his views, appear to me to commit the radical error 
of supposing that the obstacle to obtaining the peace 
which we all desire consists in the difficulty of find- 
ing proper agencies for negotiating, so that the 
whole scope of the resolutions ends in nothing but 
suggesting that if the enemy will treat, the best 
a ee would be State delegates to a Convention ; 
whereas the whole and only obstacle is that the 
enemy will not treat at all or entertain any other 
proposition than that we should submit to their 
yoke, acknowledge that we are criminals, and appeal 
to their mercy for pardon. After this statement of 
objections it may appear superfluous to add others 
of less gravity ; but as you invite a full expression 
of my views, I will add that history is replete with 
instances of the interminable difficulties and delays 
which attend the attempt to negotiate on great and 
conflicting interests where the parties to the negotia- 
tion are numerous; if this has been the case where 
the parties possessed full power to conclude a treaty, 
what can we hope from an assemblage of negotiators 
from thirty or forty States, who, in the midst of an 
para Ace warfare, are to meet without power to 
conclude any thing? In the history of our country 
we find that in a time of profound peace, where the 
most cordial brotherhood of sentiment existed, and 
where a long and bloody war had been brought to a 
triumphant close, it required two years to assemble 
a convention and bring its deliberatirns to an end, 
and another year to procure the ratification of their 
labors. With such a war as the present in progress 
the views of the large assemblage of negotiators 
proposed would undergo constant changes, accord- 
ing to the vicissitudes, according to the struggle, 
and the attempts to secure concordant views would 
soon be abandoned, and leave the parties more em- 
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bittered than ever, less hopeful of the possibility of 
successful negotiation, Again, how is the difficulty 
resulting from the conflicting pretensions of the two 
belligerents in regard to several of the States to be 
overcome? Is it supposed that Virginia would enter 
into a Convention with a delegation from what our 
enemies choose to term the State of West Virginia, 
and thus recognize an insolent and violent dis- 
memberment of her territory? Or would the United 
States consent that West Virginia should be de 
prived of her pretensions to equal rights, after hay- 
ing formally admitted her as a State and allowed her 
to vote at a Presidential election? Who would send 
a delegation from Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri? The enemy claim to hold the Govern- 
ments of those States, while we assert them to be 
members of the Confederacy. Would delegates be 
received from both sides? If so, there would soon 
be a disruption of the Convention. If delegates are 
received from neither side, then a number of the 
States most vitally interested in the result would 
remain unrepresented; and what yalue could be 
attached to mere recommendations of a body of 
negotiators under such circumstances? Various 
other considerations suggest themselves, but enough 
has been said to justify my conclusion that the pro- 
posal of separate State action is unwise, impracti- 
cable, and offers no prospect of good to counter- 
balance its manifold injurious consequences to the 
cause of our nae ft A 
ery respec , yours, ete.,.. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


A proposition was made by Gen. Sherman to 
Goy. Brown and others of Georgia, in Septem- 
ber, for an informal meeting to negotiate for 
peace, which received much attention in that 
State. (See Grorcia.) The meeting, however, 
was declined. 

The use of the slaves as soldiers with the re- 
ward of freedom to those who survived, was 
strongly advocated during the year. From the 
beginning of hostilities they were the laborers 
on the fortifications in all parts of the Confed- 
eracy. At the same early period both the free 
and slave offered their services, and the former 
in considerable numbers enrolled themselves. 
In June, 1861, the Legislature of Tennessee 
passed an act to authorize the Governor to re- 
ceive into the military service free persons of 
color between the ages of fifteen and fifty. 
Pay and rations were assigned to them. In 
September one regiment, numbering fourteen 
hundred, appeared on the field at the review 
of troops in New Orleans. In February, 1862, 
the subject of enrolling the free negroes was 
discussed in the Legislature of Virginia, and 
an act passed to provide for their enlistment. 
The next step was the threat to draft slaves 
to work on the fortifications when refused to 
hire them. This was made by Gov. Brown, 
of Georgia, in November, 1862. During the 
next year they were extensively employed as 
pioneers, sappers, cooks, nurses, and teamsters, 
and their employment as a military arm in 
defence of the country was advocated in Con- 
gress. In February, 1864, Congress passed an 
act making all “‘male free negroes (with cer- 
tain exceptions) between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty,” liable to perform such duties in the 
army, or in connection with the military de- 
fences of the country, in the way of work upon 
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fortifications, or in Government works, etc., as 
the Secretary of War might from time to time 
prescribe, and providing them rations, clothing, 
and compensation. The Secretary of War was 
also authorized to employ for similar duty 
twenty thousand male negro slaves, and their 
owners were guaranteed against escape or 
death. He was authorized to impress the 
slaves when he could not hire them ; and gen- 
eral orders No. 32, March 11, 1864, directed 
the enrollment of the free negroes, and their 
assignment to the performance of the duties 
mentioned in the act. Also the employment 
and impressment of slaves was ordered by the 
same general orders. 

A convention of the Southern Governors 
next recommended the measure. Other promi- 
nent men approved of it, and at the close of 
the year the arming of the slaves upon certain 
eonditions of service, was considered as sure to 
ensue. 

The end of nearly four years of war present- 
ed the people of. the Southern States under a 
Government in the exercise of every power of 
a national, central, military despotism. Con- 
scription was carried to its last limit. Every 
man between seventeen and fifty was subject to 
military authority. None were exempt except 
on considerations of public interest. Direct 
taxes were laid in defiance of the theory of 
their constitution. Such vast amounts of paper 
money had been issued as to unsettle all values. 
The holders of this paper money were com- 
pelled to fund it or lose one third. All the 
railroads were seized by the Government, and 
some were destroyed, and others built. A 
universal system of impressment of property 
was established at Government prices in Goy- 
ernment money. Of the exportations of the 
great staples the Government held the monop- 
oly. Those citizens who were permitted to 
remain at home were required to execute a 
bond to furnish their products to the Govern- 
us Was sus- 
caren and a passport system was established. 

otwithstanding all these sacrifices, the mili- 
tary operations had resulted in loss in every 
State, and the theatre of activity was reduced 
to three Atlantic States. 

The action of the Federal Congress in 1861 
—’2, in imposing a tax on real estate in insur- 
rectionary States, and providing for its prompt 
sale on non-payment, with a brief term for re- 
demption, has produced thus far uncertain re- 
sults. In some instances capitalists were con- 
vinced that they would fail to secure sufficient 
suitable labor to make their investment profit- 
able, and declined to purchase. In others a 
conflict of titles has arisen, which has prevent- 
ed the cultivation of the land. All these trans- 
actions have been confined to districts perma- 
nently held by the Federal troops. 

CONFISCATION. The President having, 
ic the proclamation accompanying his message 
of December 8th, 1863, declared a ful) pardon, 
with restoration of all rights of property ex- 
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cept as to slaves, to all whu should take and 
subscribe a certain oath, great numbers, whose 
persons and property had come under the 
operation of the confiscation laws, took the 
oath prescribed. In February, the following 
letter was issued from the office of the At- 
torney-General to the district attorneys for their 
direction in such cases: 
Wasarseton, February 21. 


Sir: Many persons against whom criminal indict- 
ments or against whom property-proceedings under 
the confiscation laws are pending in the courts of 
the United States, growing out of the P xcs ag 
of such aS aes in the existing rebellion, have in 
good faith taken the oath prescribed by the Procla- 
mation of the President of the 8th of December, 
1863, and have therefore entitled themselves to the 
full pardon and restoration of all rights of property, 
except as to slaves, and where the rights of third 
parties have intervened, which that proclamation 
offers and secures. The President’s bcd of a por- 
son guilty of acts of rebellion will, of course, relieve 
that person from the penalties incurred by his crime, 
and, where an indictment is pending against him 
therefor, the production of the pardon, signed by the 
President, or of satisfactory evidence that he has 
complied with the conditions on which the pardon 
is offered, if he be not of the class exempted from 
the benefits of the proclamation, will be a sufficient 
reason for discontinuing such criminal proceedings 
and discharging him from custody therein. Nor is 
it less doubtful that a bona jide acceptance of the 
terms of the President’s proclamation by persons 
guilty of acts of rebellion, and not of the excepted 
class, will secure to such a person a restoration of 
all the rights of property, except as fo slaves, and 
where the rights of third parties shall have inter- 
yened; notwithstanding such property may, by rea- 
son of those acts of rebellion, have been subject to 
confiscation under the provisions of the confiscation 
acts of August 6, 1861, chapter 69, and July 17, 1862, 
chapter 195. For, without adverting to any other 
source of power in the President to restore their 
rights of property, the 13th section of the act of July 
17, 1862, authorizes the President at any time there- 
after, by proclamation, to extend to persons who 
may have participated in the existing rebellion, in 
any State or part thereof, pardon and amnesty, with 
such exceptions and at such times and on such con- 
ditions as he may deem expedient for the public wel- 
fare. It will hardly be questioned, I suppose, that 
the purpose of this section, inserted in a law mainly 
intended to reach the property of persons engaged 
in the rebellion, was to invest the President wit 
op to relieve such persons on such conditions as 

e should prescribe from the penalty of los: of their 
property by confiscation. 

Although the proceedings for confiscation under 
the acts of August 6, 1861, and July 17, 1862, are in 
rem against the property seized, yet under both acts 
the ground of condemnation is the personal guilt of 
the owner in aiding the rebellion. By the pardon 
and amnesty, not only is the punishment of that per- 
sonal guilt remitted, but the offence itself is effaced, 
that being the special effect of an act of amnesty of 
the Government. Of course, it arrests and puts to 
an end all penal proceedings founded thereon, 
whether they touch the person or the property of 
the offender. There is, therefore, no case of judicial 
procesninae to enforce the penalties of acts of rebel- 
ion which cannot be reached and cured by the con- 
stitutional or statutory powers of the President to 
grant pardon and amnesty, whether those proceed- 
Ings be against the person of the offender by crimi- 
nal indictment, or against his property under the 
confiscation acts referred to. 

The President has accordingly directed me to in- 
struct you, that in any case where proceedings have 
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been commenced and are pending and undetermined 
in the district or circuit courts of the United States 
for your district, against a person charged with acts 
of rebellion, and not of the excepted class, whether 
they be by indictment or seizure and libel of his 
property for confiscation, the rights of other parties 
not having intervened, you will discontinue and put 
an end to these proceedings, whenever the person so 
tor ey shall produce evidence satisfactory to you 
that he has, in good faith, taken the oath and com- 
lied with the conditions prescribed by the Presi- 
ent’s proclamation of the 8th of December, 1863. 
Nor is it necessary that the evidence he produces 
should be a deed of pardon signed by the President. 
It would be quite impossible for the President to 
furnish the multitude who are now availing them- 
selves of the benefits of the proclamation, and who 
are likely to do so hereafter, with this formal evi- 
dence of pardon; it will be sufficient to justify your 
action if the party seeking to be relieved from fur- 
ther proceeding shall prove to your full satisfaction 
that he has in good faith taken the oath, and brought 
himself within the conditions of pardon and amnesty 
set forth in the proclamation. 

If in any case you have good reason to believe that 
the oath has Yeen taken for the mere purpose of ob- 
taining the possession of personal property seized 
under the confiscation acts, with intent to remove it 
from the subsequent reach of the officers of the law, 
you will make report of the facts and reasons for 
your belief at this office before discontinuing the 
proceedings or restoring such property to the pos- 
session of the owner. 

Fugitives under section 5 of the act of July, 1861, 
chapter 3, are not of the class reached by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation; for under that act, the question 
whether the property seized is subject to forfeiture 
depends upon the predicament of the property itself, 
and not upon the personal guilt or innocence of its 
owner. In this respect, forfeitures under that act 
have more resemblance to cases of prizes of war 
captured at sea as enemy’s property, than to pro- 
ceedings under the act of August, 1861, and July, 
1862. Such forfeitures are provided, not so much to 
punish the owner for disloyal acts, as to prohibit 
commercial intercourse and weaken the public ene- 
my, which are always efficient instruments and legiti- 
mate effects of public war. But although the remis- 
sion of forfeitures under the act of July, 1861, is 
thus not within the scope of the proclamation of 
pardon, still ample power is conferred on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the 8th section of that act to 
mitigate or remit all forfeitures and penalties in- 
curred under the act. And it is not to be doubted 
that in all proper cases under that act, where the 
owner of the property residing in the territory in re- 
bellion complies with the condition of the proclama- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury will exercise the 
power of remission of such forfeiture in the same 
spirit of generous forbearance and liberality which 
inspired and characterized the proclamation. 

ery respectfully, &c., 
TITIAN J. COFFEE, Acting Att’y-Gen. 


In conflict with the opinion of Judge Beits, 
of the U. §. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, in the case instituted 
against Leroy M. Wiley (Annuat Oyoro, for 
1863, p. 220), there was given the decision of 
Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court, rendered 
in the U. 8. Circuit Court at Indianapolis. 

In the case of the United States os. Two sec- 
ond-hand Steam Engines, the proceeding was a 
libel under the act of July, 1861, to confiscate 
the engines, which were the property of John 
Cannon, alleged to be a rebel, The property 
wes in New Albany. Captain G. W. Stewart, 
of New Albany, intervened, claiming to have 
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purchased the engines from Cannon, the al- 
leged rebel, and setting up that Cannon was 
not a rebel. Judge Smith, of the District 
Court, had decided, at the previous term, that 
it was not competent for Stewart to set up 
that Cannon was not arebel; and Cannon hay- 
ing been notified merely by publication in a 
newspaper of the pendency of the libel, a de- 
fault was taken against him, and a decree of 
condemnation of the property was rendered, 
without any proof whatever. Judge Davis, 
deciding the case on appeal, reversed the deci- 
sion on both these points, holding that it was 
competent for Stewart to plead the loyalty of 
Cannon, and that proof must, in all cases of 
default, on notice by mere publication, be of- 
fered of disloyalty. He also held that the cir- 
cumstance that the property seized belongs to 
a citizen of a rebellious State, does not preclude 
the defendant from appearing to the action, 
and contesting the allegation that he is a rebel. 

This decision substantially corroborated a 
recent decision made in the Floyd Circuit 
Court, by Judge Bicknell, in the Knoefel case. 

The action of all the courts in reference ta 
the declaration of the forfeiture was in oppo- 
sition to the decision of Judge Underwood. 
(See Annvat Croxo., 1863, p. 229.) On June 
8th, fourteen cases, prosecuted under the con- 
fiscation act of July 17th, 1862, came before 
the U. S. Court at Washington. The court 
passed decrees of confiscation, and ordered 
early sales after due advertisement of all the 
right, title, and interest in the estate of the re- 
spective owners for and during their natural 
lives, excepting one case, in which the property 
was personal, and the forfeiture, therefore, ab- 
solute. 

In one of the cases passed upon by the court, 
an undivided half was libelled as the property 
of Hon. Geo. 8. Houston, of Alabama. .A 
quantity of evidence, however, was brought to 
the notice of the court, that he had adhered to 
the Union throughout the troubles. On mo- 
tion of the District Attorney the case was sus- 
pended indefinitely. 

This conforms to the opinion of Judge Davis, 
cited above. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. Returns from 
all the Congregational churches in this coun- 
try give the following result : Total number of 
churches, 2,856; number of members, 268,015 ; 
of whom 34,398 are reported absent. The ad- 
ditions were 16,225, of whom 9,328 were by 
profession. The removals by death were 4,937, 
and by excommunication 641; infant baptisms, 
4,462 ; members of Sabbath-schools, 286,798. 

For some time a movement has been going 
on among the Congregationalists of the United 
States to effect a National organization, after 
the example of the Congregational Union of 
England. During the year 1864, this move- 
ment assumed a more definite shape. In Au- 
gust, an informal meeting was held in New 
Haven, at the house of Rey. Dr. Bacon, of 
deputies of the General Association of Connec- 
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ticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, and a number of 
members of New York, Wisconsin, and Ne- 
braska, in order to discuss the best method, 
time and place of assembling the various State 
Committees for a preliminary or preparatory 
meeting on the subject of a National American 
Congregational Convention. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union should be requested 
to call that meeting together at such time and 
place, after consultation and inquiry, as to them 
should seem best. The trustees of the Congre- 
gational Union issued a letter convening the 
Conference at the Broadway Tabernacle, in 
the city of New York, and urging the attend- 
ance of delegates from all the States. They 
say in their letter : 

The time and place of holding the Convention, the 
basis of representation in the body, the subjects pro- 
r to be mentioned in the call as a guide to its de- 
berations, are topics that demand careful thought 
and mature counsel. In this view, the prelimi 
Conference has been appointed at a time remote from 
any general ecclesiastical preoccupation, and at a 
place where ready communication can be had with 
the officers of such benevolent societies as are direct- 
ly interested in the Convention and its objects. In 
the present condition of the country this movement 
is so important to the future of Congregationalism, 
that we earnestly hope every member of each State 
Committee will come to the Conference in Novem- 
ber, even at great personal inconvenience. 


In answer to this call, upwards of forty 
delegates, representing fifteen States, appeared 
punctually at the place of meeting. The name 
agreed upon for the proposed convocatign is “* A 
National Council of Congregational Churches.” 
The basis of representation in the council was 
a point of a good deal of embarrassment. All 
felt that a mass meeting would impose too great 
a burden upon the hospitalities of the place 
selected, and would impair the national char- 
acter and weight of the council by subjecting 
it to a local or sectional majority. At last it 
was decided to make ten churches, acting in 
Conference, the unit of a representation by 
two delegates, one of whom should be a pas- 
tor. Where district Conferences exist, it will 
be easy to secure a delegation. In other lo- 
calities the State committees, or a provisional 
committee for this purpose, will address a cir- 
cular letter to the churches, inviting them to 
convene by tens at some designated time and 
place, and to choose their delegates. Thus 
the council will emanate directly from the 
churches, whose independence of action has 
been zealously guarded in all these preliminary 
proceedings, 

The deliberations of the National Council 
will embrace the following topics: 

1. The work of Home Evangelization in the 
West and in the South. This will include the 
condition and wants of the freedmen. 

2. Parochial evangelization. 

3. Education for the ministry, witk special 
reference to colleges and theologica: semina- 
ries. 

4, Ministerial support. 
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5. A statement of their polity. 

6. A declaration of Christian faith as held in 
common by the Congregational churches. 

7. The systematization of the agencies of 
Christian benevolence. 

Rey. Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois College, was 
appointed to preach the opening sermon, and 
Rey. Dr. Post, of St. Louis, his alternate. Ar- 
rangements were made also for a special ser- 
vice of devotion with reference to the country, 
at an early stage in the session of the council. 

The first council will be held in Boston on 
the 14th of June, 1865. 

According to the English Congregational 
year-book for 1865, the statistics of Congrega- 
tionalism in Europe are as follows: 


Congregational Churches. 
In ya Britain, Ireland, and the islands of the Brit- 
15. 
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In the American colonies. .............26 cccssccence 
In the Australian colonies.............0.2..e.ecee eee 124 
SRM ace ads Gasicdiacaue vasheess wip eo cone 21T 
3,226 
Free Churches (Independent) in the French Empire.. 108 

Wi eee ade Cad eke ase aacs teense teecsetcere os 
128 

In Switzerland anc Italy the numbers are unknown. 
Ce ational Ministers. 

Pep RN Dai dds ta eae 1,730 
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TRS OMMES 2. ono dncuwh ust sedadatnactacesessews 215 
Ape WON Fae ceS eons ones cree siseks ee! gaseen as 1% 
2,658 
Students in theological colleges.............2+-.2000- 425 
“ under private instruction...... . ... ..... 30 
455 


In London there are 207 Congregational 
chapels, 166 pastors, and 98 ministers without 
charges. The number of students at Hackney, 
Cheshunt, and New Colleges, is 118. 

Fifty-seven new Congregational chapels have 
been opened, 11 enlarged or improved, and 20 
new schools built, during the past year. 

The number of Nonconformist chapels regis- 
tered, of all kinds, according to the census, is 
14,662; of Congregational chapels, to end of 
December, 1861, 1,824; Nonconformist chap- 
els registered for marriage down to the end of 
1864, 4,564; Congregational ditto, 1,493. 

The independent churches of France (“* Union 
of Free Evangelical Churches”) held their 9th 
synod at Paris on the 24th of November, and 
the following days. The President was Dr. 
Fish, and Vice-Presidents, Pastor Pozzi and 
Mr. Y. de Pressensé. Three new churches— 
Nimes, Saint Hippolite and Codognan—were 
admitted into the Union, raising the whole 
number to thirty-five. The Synod decided that 
in each church should be a body of collectors 
to promote regular contributions, and that the 
Synod should name a commission of Finance, 
composed of five members, to stimulate and 
systematize the contributions of the churches, 
to see that the central funds are sufficiently 
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sustained for necessary purposes, such as as- 
sistance to weak churches and theological stu- 
dents, and other objects determined by the 
Synod Commission for local and general in- 
terests. 

' CONGRESS, CONFEDERATE. All im- 
portant debates in the Congress at Richmond 
were conducted in secret session. Some pro- 
ceedings in each House commenced in public 
session are reported; as soon, however, as the 
debate assumed a special importance, it was 
continued only in a secret session. The session 
which commenced in November, 1863, ad- 
journed in February, 1864. The state of the 
army, and the conduct of the war, were the 
chief subjects of debate at this session. 

Inthe Senate, Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, urged 
the following views: The two greatest needs 
of the country were to strengthen the army 
and improve the currency. If the legislative 
branch of the Government and the executive 
power will give themselves entirely to the 
country, these results may in a short time be 
accomplished. The question which addresses 
itself most earnestly to our consideration is 
simply this: ‘‘ Shall the Confederacy stand or 
fall?” If it is to stand, the pedestal must be 
built with all our hearts. All criminations and 
recriminations, and differences between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Government, must cease. 
We must determine to stand together in one 
common defence, or fall together in the com- 
mon grave. Our success is certain if the pa- 
triotism of the people holds out to the end. Our 
chief reliance in this contest is in the hearty 
and earnest patriotism of the people. He had 
this settled conviction—that when the States 
conceded the war-making power to the control 
of the Government, they gave every incidental 
power to make the main power effective. The 
framers of the Constitution were fully vindi- 
cated from the absurdity of getting us into a 
war, and then trammelling us so that we could 
not conduct it successfully. He first proposed 
to strengthen the army by declaring every 
white male person residing in the Confederate 
States, and capable of bearing arms, to be in 
the military service. He proposed to take all, 
without reference to age or occupation; to 
make but one inquiry, “Is he capable of bear- 
ing arms?’ Whether he be Jew or Gentile, 
Christian or infidel, if he is capable of bearing 
arms, he should be put into the army. What 
is it that has brought disaster upon us? Where 
we have sowed we have not been prepared to 
reap. If the whole military power of this 
Uonfederacy had been at Manassas, the war 
would have been ended soon after its com- 
mencement. We wasted the first year of the 
war by keeping handfulls of men in the army. 
We wasted the second year of the war by only 
conscripting those between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five. We stand to-day with an army 
too weak to reap when the harvest is ready for 
the sickle. Shall we go on blundering to the 
end of the chapter, or concentrate our military 
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strength and hurl it like an avalanche against 
the enemy? Is it not better to make short, 
speedy work of the whole matter? Cease this 
system of killing off your armies by detail. 
What rivers of blood have been caused to flow 
by the fatal error that we were to have a short 
and cheap war. We now see the necessity of 
enlarging the army, and shall we not say to 
men of every profession, ‘If you are capable 
of taking up arms, you must do it.” He would 
include the President, members of Congress, 


and governors of States in this call. Talk not - 


of “invading the rights of the States.” The 
best mode of preserving the rights of a State 
is to defend the State from a ruthless enemy. 
Better invade the rights of a State by calling 
out all arm-bearing citizens, than dispute over 
constitutional quibbles whilst the Yankee army 
wrests the whole State from your possession. 
He was not unaware that provisions must be 
produced. The army and the people at home 
must be fed and clothed, munitions of war must 
be made, &c. But when you have taken every 
man capable of bearing arms, how many would — 
be left out to take charge of all these things? 
He calculated them by hundreds of thousands, 
and if they are not sufficient to carry on the 
necessary home pursuits, his fourth proposition 
provided for the detail of such other persons 
as will be “ absolutely needed in civil pursuits.” 
He also proposed to repeal all laws granting 
exemptions and allowing substitutes, and he 
would take occasion to express his thanks to 
the House of Representatives for making a 
clean sweep of the substitute law, which had 
sown the seeds of discord and dissension from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande. He was for 
putting in the army these substitute gentlemen 
who were strutting about the country in bor- 
rowed plumage, knowing no more about setting 
a squadron in the field than a spinster. Next 
to the substitute law, the exemption law has 
given more dissatisfaction than any other meas- 
ure of Congress. What.crowds the saloons, 
hotels, and theatres, like boxes of red herring, 
and fills up all the avenues of travel with men 
capable of bearing arms? Why is it that the 
streets of Richmond are crowded with athletic 
young men? Why is it so all over the Con- 
federacy? First, the fatal error of Congress in 
passing these laws; second, the mal-adminis- 
tration of thoselaws. The remedy is in sweep- 
ing them from the statute books. Have neither 
exempts nor substitutes. Do this, and you clear 
the streets, close the theatres, inspirit and re- 
cruit the army, and secure victory where you 
have defeats. Our flag will no longer trail in 
the dust, but will wave in triumph over the 
foe. Refuse to do these things, and the hearts 
of your soldiers will grow weak. He expressed 
his cordial concurrence in the views of the Sec- 
retary of War on the substitute question, and 
argued at some length to show that no contract 
existed between the Government and those who 
had employed substitutes, ar 
He next discussed his proposition authorizing 
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the President to issue a proclamation requiring 
all foreigners to take up arms or leave the coun- 
try in sixty days. He was tired of feeding 
drones. Whilst we were blessed with abun- 
dance, and these people were of no disadvantage, 
he was willing to tolerate their presence. But 
now they are eating out our substance, and, by 
their speculative proclivities, are depreciating 
our currency. They were of no earthly use 
to us. On the contrary, their presence here 
was of great disadvantage. He knew of no in- 
ternational law which forbid us from saying to 
them, “the time has come when we can enter- 
tain you no longer.” Shall we fail in doing 
our duty to ourselves, for fear some foreign 
power may take offence? It may be safely as- 
sumed that nineteen-twentieths of these people 
are engaged in traffic. They are the men who 
run the blockade, depreciate our currency, and 
appreciate the Yankee currency. The man who 
goes secretly to New York, or any other Yan- 
kee city, and brings goods here, knowing that 
in doing so he violates our laws, that man is 
not to be trusted in making communications to 
the enemy. He would: rather this day have a 
regiment of Yankees turned loose on this city, 
than longer tolerate the presence of such peo- 
ple. There will, he said, be no burthen on the 
Government if you enact wise laws, and have 
them faithfully administered. But if you hesi- 
tate every time a little doubt as to power is 
raised, he would not be responsible for the con- 
sequences. In the midst of plenty, the wives 
and children of our soldiers are starving, and 
their limbs are exposed to the blasts of winter. 
Will Congress arouse from its lethargy and 
apply a remedy? How long will the farmers 
of Virginia be allowed to extort the whole 
month’s pay of a soldier in the field for a bushel 
of meal? This is done by men who are allowed 
to remain at home “ that the army may be fed.” 
How long are we to tolerate this state of things? 
He would say to these farmers, *‘ Disgorge! you 
can’t be allowed to stay at home while others 
are in the army, and, under the wretched plea 
of a ‘depreciated currency,’ wring from the 
soldiers’ families their last cent!” Mr. Brown 
said he would commence by picking these men 
up and poking them into the army. This pro- 
ceeding would no doubt surprise these grandees, 
who think they have grown too great to serve 
the country. If there is to be any substantial 
improvement of the currency let us stop this 
tinkering with it. No government ever yet 
restored its credit by taking up notes that did 
not bear interest, and issuing bonds that do 
bear interest. That is the proposition of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Never could he be 
brought to vote for any such proposition. He 
proposed the counter proposition of levying 
taxes upon the property of the country. He 
agreed with the President, that the debt is the 
debt of the people. It is growing into fright- 
ful proportions, and the time has come to com- 
mence its extinguishment. Better undertake 
to pay now $400,000,000 in non-interest bear- 
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ing notes than $60,000,000 in gold after the 
war. He proposed to tax Treasury notes about 
twenty-five per cent., and the man who as- 
sessed should collect the tax. To avoid the 
concealment of the notes, he would appoint a 
convenient time and place for the notes to be 
presented. Let the agent retain one-fourth as 
a tax and stamp the other three-fourths. All 
notes not so stamped should, at the end of 
three months, cease to be currency, By this 
plan, assessment and collection would be si- 
multaneous, counterfeits would be detected, 
and what would be left of the currency would 
be sound. Mr. Brown further discussed the 
financial question, and advocated the propo- 
sition to make Treasury notes a legal tender. 
His next proposition was to prohibit all traffic 
in gold and silver. Nothing, he said, has con- 
tributed so much to the depreciation of our 
currency, and the traffic should therefore be 
prohibited. He found the power to do this in 
the necessity of sustaining the public credit. 
It is nonsense to tell him that the framers of a 
piece of political machinery designed that it 
should run down like a clock, and none to 
have the power of winding it up again. With- 
out a strong army and a sound currency what 
is the Constitution worth? We are not living 
under a constitution which requires us to sacri- 
fice our liberties. If he had taken an oath to 
support such a constitution he would disregard 
it, because he believed there was no such con- . 
stitution. He had sworn to support a constitu- 
tion which gave to the Government just such 
powers as would enable it to conduct this war 
to a successful conclusion. Lastly, he proposed 
to declare these laws war measures, and make 
those violating them amenable to the military 
courts. He was unwilling to submit legislation 
upon which hangs the destiny of this Con- 
federacy to the judgment of every little petty 
State Judge, who, by his decisions, may turn 
loose the flood of Yankee despotism to over- 
spread the whole land. He believed that all 
of the laws he had advocated were absolutely 
necessary to sustain the country in its im- 
perilled condition. 

In the House on Jan. 30th a debate ensued 
on the bill to amend the act of Jan. 5th, by abol- 
ishing exemptions (see Army, CoNFEDERATE), of 
which the following debate is reported : 

Mr. Smith, of North Carolina, said: 

We had at this time 400,000 men on our 
muster-rolls. How many were actually in the 
field he was unable to state; probably it was 
one-half *were not there, and it was well 
known that we were unable to feed the frac- 
tional part who were in the field. If, how- 
ever, there were half—if 200,000 should re- 
quire the possible seizure of one-half of the 
provisions of the country—where, he would 
ask, were the means to feed the ten times that 
number who remained at home? With this 
condition of affairs staring us in the face, it 
was now proposed to break up the farms, and 
reduce the agricultural interests of the country 
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to about naught. Look at the condition of 
the country around Richmond; but this was 
scarcely more than a type of every other part 
of the Confederacy. 

Congress did not propose to reduce the ef- 
ficiency of the different bureaus; it did not 
reduce, for instance, the efficiency of the ord- 
nance and nitre bureaus, because the men must 
be furnished with munitions of war. And yet 
munitions of war were not all that we could 
rely on. We must feed and clothe the army, 
and not only the army but the people at home. 
Private appeals were daily coming to the mem- 
bers of Congress from soldiers in the army 
speaking of the sufferings at home; how many 
of their families are wanting the necessaries 
of life, when they are unable to send them any 
part of their scant pay; how many asking for 
relief to the farming interests; how some, 
stimulated by the prospects of starvation at 
home, and the deficiency of food in the army, 
are driven to despair and desertion. With 
these things constantly before it, would Con- 
gress still break down and cripple the limited 
resources that were left us to carry on this war? 

Mr. Chambers, of Virginia, said that manu- 
factories were as necessary as agriculture, and 
there was as great a deficiency in clothing to- 
day as there was in food. Did the gentleman 
mean to say that our soldiers deserted to the 
Yankees because they were not fed? We could, 
he believed, feed double two hundred thousand 
men in the field; and if we could not, then 
the sooner we made terms with Abraham Lin- 

feoln the better for us. We must have more 
than two hundred thousand men in the field 
next spring; we have now all the supplies we 
will have then, for the farmers’ productions 
won’t be available until next winter. Every- 
body admits and expects that next spring will 
be the worst and the heaviest and most decisive 
campaign that will oceur, and yet there is a 
demand for more exemptions. He was not 
opposed to the exemption of planters ; whether 
they furnished substitutes or not, it made no 
difference. But he was opposed to class legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Dupre, of Louisiana, believed that if 
Congress had given more attention to trans 
portation, the subject of food would not now 
be exciting so many fears. He had’travelled a 
long way in getting here, and from Western 
Louisiana to this place he had seen very large 
quantities of provisions, which only wanted 
transportation to be distributed to the people 
and the army. The cry of scarcity was a 
stratagem employed by traitors, and it misled 
many honest. and conscientious men, who 
really believed what they said. It was a strata- 
gem to excite the spirits and the efforts of the 
Northern people, and disaffection and hopeless- 
ness in our own. 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, was able to state 
upon the best authority, that in reply to in- 
quiries propounded them by Col. Preston, 
Chief of the Conscript Bureau, all of the en- 


rolling officers of the State, who were as- 
sembled here a few days ago, said that the 
State could not stand another draft. It had 
been said that the agriculturists necessary at 
home might be enrolled and detailed. If men 
were wanted outside the army, it was our duty 
to exempt them by law, and not leave it to the 
Secretary of War and the President to dole 
out details. He was not one of those who de- 
lighted in the Quixotic pastime of making a 
man of straw and tilting at him; he had no 
fears, and the people need have no fears of the 
Executive, and it was with no feeling of want 
of confidence in the Executive when he said 
that he preferred this Congress to pass its own 
laws rather than call upon that branch of the 
Government to do it for them. The great 
danger to-day to our cause did not come from 
our own Executive, it came from the tyrant at 
Washington, and it should be the effort of this 
Government to use all its energies in providing 
against the calamities which that tyrant would 
endeavor to inflict upon us. 

Mr. Holcombe, of Virginia, said that by the 
bill of which this was an amendment, the entire 
agricultural population would be put in the 
army, and that in a country whose agricultural 
population greatly outbalances that of the 
cities and towns. Napoleon, in the ruth- 
less conscription which he inflicted on France, 
never went above the age of thirty years. 
We proposed to put in all, of every age, 
and when it was known that it was a pre- 
carious matter to supply from week to week 
the army in the field. When the supplies 
were known to be so scarce, the slaves were 
to be withdrawn from the fields, and it was 
proposed in time to draw still more largely 
upon the vital resources of the country. From 
his district would be drawn one hundred 
men for the army, and stop two thousand labor- 
ers now engaged in producing grain for the 
army. We had now five hundred thousand 
men in the field to provide for; the new law 
would add one hundred thousand more, and 
was it possible to escape starvation when there 


were none at home to provide for them? Where , 


was the weak point of the enemy? Certainly 
not in want of provisions. It was not prob- 
able, then, that a decisive victory could be 
fought this spring, and no such desperate hope 
should be allowed to animate us to such desper- 
ate measures as that of putting everybody in 
the army. The weak point of the enemy was 
in its financial condition. It was our policy to 
protract the war. Time and distance were 
our great allies. We must remember that, in 
reference to this State at least, our last crops 
were far below the average. Our space had been 
contracted, and all now must be devoted to 
the production of provisions for the next year. 
Take away the men, and starvation at home 
and ruin in the army would be, in his opinion, 
the inevitable result. 

Mr. McRae, of Mississippi, believed that the 
most certain way of feeding the army was to 
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increase its numbers in the field. The insufii- 
ciency existed because there were so many of 
the enemy within our borders, and we had not 
sufficient numbers to drive them out. Some 
had attributed the scarcity to corruption in the 
Commissary Department, and though unpre- 
pared for an opinion as to the truth of that 
charge, he still believed that that department 
was inefficient; others attributed it to want 
of transportation, and want of transportation 
had certainly much to do withit. We had now 
but one line of railroad; the Knoxville and 
Chattanooga being in the possession of the 
enemy, left us with a vast auxiliary cut off. 
He believed that there was no deficiency in the 
country, and that if we could drive the enemy 
back, we could feed the army, no matter what 
its numbers. 

After further desultory debate the bill was 
passed by yeas 41, nays 31. 

The bill provided that each person exempted 
shall devote himself and the labor he controls 
to the production of provisions and family sup- 
plies; that there shall be contributed for the 
use of the army from every farm, besides the 
tithes required by tax; an additional tenth 
of all the pork or bacon produced; and that 
if required, the persons exempted shall sell all 
their surplus provisions for the use of soldiers’ 
families, or the army, at prices fixed by com- 
missioners. _ 

On February 1, the House discussed the bill 
reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to increase the efficiency of the army by 
the employment of free negroes and slaves un- 
der certain circumstances. 

An unsuccessful attempt to go into secret 
session was made, the pending question being 
upon an amendment offered by Mr. Baldwin, 
of Virginia, to add to the first section the 
words: “And no free negro engaged in the 
production of food and forage shall be taken 
under this act.” 

Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, said that it 
was no harm to say that we needed troops, 
and it was the duty of Congress to place men 
in the army, and fill up those serried ranks now 
so gallantly maintaining. our cause in the field. 
The chairman of the Military Committee had 
informed the House that the proposed measure 
would bring forty thousand troops into the 
field—more than had been engaged in any 
great battle—without materially diminishing 
our resources, and yet we were met at the 
threshold by a question relative to exchange. 
Suppose these free negroes were taken prison- 
ers; the free negro is not a useful ingredient 
of our society. He was astonished, a few days 
ago, at the assertion of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Baldwin) that this class was a 
useful one in his State. He would leave it to 
the gentleman’s colleagues to answer that, but 
would say that, according to his observation, 
the free negro was a blot upon our escutcheon, 
and pernicious to our slave population. Nei- 
ther were they engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

you.1v.—l4 A 
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The amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia proposed to make a most unjust discrimi- 
nation against the poorer white classes. He 
says to the free negro, You shall not bear the 
burdens of this war—while he goes to the 
dwelling of the humble white citizen, and says 
to him, You must take your place in the army. 
It was contrary to the usages of Government 
to regard a negro as a citizen, and yet the gen- 
tleman proposed to discriminate between thern 
and the poorer white classes. 

Mr. Baldwin: Does the gentleman wish to 
place the negroes and whites on an equality ? 

Mr. Barksdale said that he was in favor of 
the bill just as it came from the committee. 
He would employ negroes in menial service in 
the army, and thus increase its efficiency by 
placing able-bodied white men, now perform- 
ing those services, in the ranks. 

Mr. Atkins, of Tennessee, called the ques- 
tion; which was ordered, and Mr. Baldwin’s 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Wright, of Texas, said he would like to 
vote for the bill, but a constitutional difficulty 
suggested itself to his mind. He would inquire 
of the chairman of the Military Committee if 
the proposition to pay negroes eleven dollars 
per month was not unconstitutional ? 

Mr. Miles thought the objection not a very 
subtle one. When the constitution provided 
that no private property should be taken with- 
out just compensation to the owner, it did not 
deprive Congress of the privilege of fixing the 
compensation. It did not make it obligatory 
that it should be fixed by a jury. If Congress 
determined to employ negroes in menial opera- 
tions in the army, it was perfectly competent 
to determine the compensation to be paid to 
the owner. While we were paying soldiers 
but eleven dollars per month, he thought the 
compensation ample for the services of negroes. 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, moved to strike out 
the first section of the bill. It was proposed 
to put into the fortifications and in the army, 
in the capacity of teamsters, free negroes—a 
class who were inimical to our cause. Many 
of them could read, write, and draw, and being 
introduced into our fortifications, and becom- 
ing acquainted with their details, had only to 
communicate them to the enemy. So with re- 
gard to teamsters. They might, by carrying 
devices, clog the movements of a whole army. 

Mr. Elliott, of Kentucky: Does the gentle- 
man suppose free negroes are more inimical to 
our cause than slaves? 

Mr. Smith had never heard that free negroes 
had done any thing good to our cause. He was 
willing to pass the second section, which pro- 
vides for the employment of slaves, but opposed 
the free negro feature iz toto. 

Mr. Chambliss, of Virginia, said that he rep- 
resented a district that was overwhelmed with 
free negroes, and since the departure of the 
slaves, they were the only laborers that could 
be procured. There were many dependent 
females, who had no other means of procuring 
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subsistence or fuel. There was, however, a 
clause in the bill which authorized the Presi- 
dent to exempt such free. negroes as the inter- 
ests of the country might require; and he was 
wil.ing to trust to the justice of the Executive 
in this respect, and should vote for the bill. 
He was quite as willing to trust free negroes 
in the army as slaves, however much we might 
be attached to the latter class. He hoped the 
section would not be stricken out. It was his 
intention to vote for every measure to increase 
the army, and he invoked the House to stand 
ooldly up to its responsibility. If our cause 
failed, this Congress would be handed down 
to posterity with contempt, because it refused 
to make use of the measures within its reach. 

Mr. Smith’s amendment was lost. 

Various other amendments were proposed, 
some of which were adopted and others re- 
jected, and the bill finally passed. A 

This measure was distinct from the proposi- 
tion brought before the Congress, at its session 
in November, to arm the slaves, and put them 
in the ranks as soldiers. 

At this session the following resolutions and 
address, introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Hill, of Georgia, were adopted by both Houses: 


Joint resolutions declaring the disposition, princi- 
ples, and purposes of the Confederate States in rela- 
tion to the existing war with the United States. 
Whereas, It is due to the great cause of humanit 

and civilization, and especially to the heroic sacri- 

fices of their gallant army in the field, that no means 
consistent with a proper self-respect, and the ap- 
ere: usages of nations, should be omitted by the 

onfederate States to enlighten the pant opinion 
of the world with regard to the true character of the 
struggle in which they are engaged, and the disposi- 
tion, Yee ee and purposes by which they are ac- 
tuated; therefore, 

Teesolved by the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America, That the following manifesto be issued in 
their name, and by their authority, and that the 
President be requested to cause. copies thereof to be 
transmitted to our commissioners abroad, to the end 
that the same may be laid before foreign Govern- 
ments, 


Manifesto of the Congress of the Confederate States 0 
Vous nasignte ‘he misting ti with the Ti 
ted States. 

The Congress of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, a i their responsibility to the opin- 
ion of the civilized world, to the great law of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, and to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe, for the part they have been compelled to 
bear in the sad spectacle of war and carnage which 
this continent has, for the last three years, exhibited 
to the eyes of afflicted humanity, deem the present a 
fitting occasion to declare the principles, the senti- 
ments, and the purposes by which they kave been, 
and are still, actuated. 

They have ever deeply deplored the necessity 
which constrained them to take up arms in defence 
of their rights, and of the free institutions derived 
from their ancestors; and there is nothing they more 
ardently desire than peace, whensoever their enemy, 
by coating from the unhallowed war waged upon 
them, shall permit them to enjoy in peace the shel- 
tering protection of those hereditary rights, and 
those cherished institutions. The series of successes 
with which it has pleased Almighty God in so signal 
a manner to bless our arms on almost every point of 
our invaded border since the opening of the present 
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campaign, enables us to profess this desire of peace 
in the interest of civilization and humanity, without 
danger of having our motives misinterpreted, of the 
declaration being ascribed to any unmanly senti- 
ment, or any mistrust of our ability fully to maintain 
our cause. The repeated and disastrous checks, 
foreshadowing ultimate discomfiture, which their 
gigantic army, erected against the capital of the 

onfederacy, has already met with, are but a con- 
tinuation of the same providential successes for us. 
We do not recur to the successes in any spirit of 
vain boasting, but in humble acknowledgment of 
that Almighty protection which has vouchsafed and 
granted them. 

The world must now see that eight millions of peo- 
ple, inhabiting so extensive a territory, with such 
varied resources, and such numerous facilities for 
defence as the benignant bounty of nature has be- 
stowed upon us, and animated with one spirit to en- 
counter every sacrifice of ease, of health, of prop- 
erty, of life itself, rather than be degraded from the 
condition of free and independent States, into which 
they were born, can never be conquered. ill not 
our adversaries themselves begin to feel that human- 
ity has bled long enough; that tears, and blood, and 
treasure enough have been expended in a bootless 
undertaking, covering their own land, no less than 
ours, with a pall of mourning, and exposing them 
far more than ourselves, to the catastrophe of finan- 
cial exhaustion and DankraDesys not to speak of the 
loss of their liberties by the despotism engendered 
in an aggressive warfare upon the liberties of an- 
other and kindred people? Will they be willing by 
a longer perseverance in a wanton and hopeless con- 
test, to make this continent, which they so lon 
boasted to be the chosen abode of liberty and selfs 
Bibra es of peace and a higher civilization, the 

heatre of the most causeless and prodigal effusion 
of blood which the world has ever seen, of a virtual 
relapse into the barbarism of the ruder ages, and of 
the destruction of constitutional freedom by the law- 
lessness of usurped power? 

These are questions which our adversaries will de- 
cide for themselves. We desire to stand acquitted 
before the tribunal of the world, as well as in the 
eyes of omniscient Justice, of any responsibility for 
the origin or prolongation of a war as contrary to 
the spirit of the age as to the traditions and ac- 
knowledged principles of the political system of 

erica. 

On this continent, whatever opinions may have 
pore’ elsewhere, it has ever been held and ac- 

owledged by all parties that government, to be 
lawful, must be founded on the consent of the goy- 
erned. We were forced to dissolve our Federal con- 
nection with our former associates by their aggres- 
sions on the fundamental principles of our compact 
of union with them; and in doing so we exercised a 
right consecrated in the great charter of American 
liberty—the right of a free pare when a Govern- 
ment proves dontouctive of the ends for which it 
was established, to recur to the original principles, 
and to institute new guards for their security. The 
separate independence of the States, as the sover- 
eign and co-equal members of the Federal Union, 
had never been surrendered, and the pretensions of 
applying to independent communities, so constituted 
and organized, the ordinary rules for coercing and 
reducing rebellious subjects to obedience was a sole- 
cism in terms, as well as an outrage on the principles 
of public law. 

he war made upon the Confederate States was, 
therefore, wholly one of aggression. On our side it 
has been strictly defensive. Born freemen, and the 
descendants of a gallant ancestry, we had no opinion 
but to stand up in defence of our invaded firesides, 
of our desecrated altars, of our violated liberties 
and birthright, and of the prescriptive institutions 
which pat and protect them. e have not inter- 
fered, nor do we wish in any manner whatever, {< 
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interfere with the internal peace and prosperity of 
the States arrayed in hostility against them, or with 
the freeest development of their destinies in any 
form of action, or line of policy, they may tbi 
proper to adopt for themselves. All we ask is a like 
immunity for ourselves, and to be left to ourselves 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of those inalienable 
rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of eee 
ness,’”’ which our common ancestors declared to be 
the equal heritage of all the parties to the social 
compact. 

Let them forbear aggressions upon us and the war 
is af an end. If there be questions which require 
adjustment by negotiations, we have ever been will- 

and are still willing to enter into communication 
with our adversaries in a spirit of peace, of equity, 
and of manly frankness, Strong in the  porepanion 
of the justice of our cause, in the manly devotion of 
our citizen soldiers, and of the whole body of our 
ple, and above all in the gracious protection of 
eayen, we are not afraid to avow a sincere desire 
for peace on terms consistent with our honor, and 
the permanent security of our rights; and an earnest 
aspiration to see the world once more restored to 
the beneficent —— of industry and of mutual 
intercourse and exchanges, so essential to its well- 
being, and which have been so gravely interrupted 
by the existence of this unnatural war in America, 

Eat if our i 
P in power, deaf to the voice of reason and 
justice, steeled to the dictates of prudence and hu- 
manity, by a presumptuous and delusive confidence 
in their own numbers, or those of their black and 
foreign mercenaries, shall determine upon an indefi- 
nite prolongation of the contest, upon them be the 
responsibility of a decision so ruinous to themselves, 
and so injurious to the interest and repose of man- 

For ourselves, we have no fear of the result. The 
wildest picture ever drawn by a disordered imagina- 
tion comes short of the extravagance which would 
dream of the conquest of eight millions of people, 
resolved with one mind ‘to die freemen rather than 
live slaves,’’ and forewarned by the savage and ex- 
terminating spirit in which this war has been waged 
upon them, and by the mad ayowals of the support- 
ers of the worse than Egyptian bondage that awaits 
them in the event of their subjugation. With these 
declarations of our dispositions, our principles, and 
our purposes, we commit our cause to the enlight- 
ened judgment of the world, to the sober reflections 
of our adversaries themselves, and to the solemn and 
righteous arbitrament of heaven. 


The first session of the Second Congress* 
under the permanent Constitution convened 


adversaries, or those whom they have 


at Richmond on May 2d. Forty new mem- . 


bers had been elected, and fifty-seven old 
members. 


*SENATE. 


Alabama—R. W. Walker, Robert Jemison. 
Arkansas—R. W. Johnson, Aug, H. Garland. 
Florida—James M. Baker, AE Maxwell. 
Georgia—H. VY. Johnson, Benjamin H. Hill. 
Kentucky—William E. Simms, H. ©. Burnett. 
Louisiana—Edward § 2 mas J. Semmes, 
Missiasi atson, A. G. Brown. 


Tennessee—G, A. Henry, L. C. Haynes, 
Texas—W. 8. Oldham, L. T. Wigfall. 
Virginia—Rk. M. T. Hunter, A. T. Caperton. 


HOUSE. 


Alabama—Thomas J. Foster, William R. Smith, W. RB. 
W. Cobb,* M. H. Cruikshank, Francis 8. Lyon, W. P. Chil- 
on, David Clopton, James L, Pugh, J. 8. Dickinson. 


* Mr. Cobb did not take his seat, but withdrew to Kansas, 
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The most important subject discussed at 
this session arose on resolutions relative to 


peace. The brief debates which are published 


serve to explain the views of members: 

In the House of Representatives, on the 4th 
of May, Mr. James M. Leach, of North Caro. 
lina, asked leave to make a personal explana- 
tion. He noticed in the Examiner an article 
making an attack upon the people of North 
Carolina in general, and those of his district 
and himself in particular. After reading the 
article, he entered into a lengthy criticism upon 
it. He said the rumors and charges against 
his people originated in the State; that they - 
came from a clamor gotten up by certain dis- 
appointed parties who had vented their spleen 
by grossly misrepresenting those who had re- 
ceived the support and countenance of the 
people. It originated with men who once de- 
nounced the present Governor as a peace man 
and a traitor. Mr. —— said he was a peace 
man—a peace man upon the principle of recog- 
nizing the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy. Said he was in favor of the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to be ready to treat 
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with the United States whenever they were 
willing to treat with us, as had been done in 
the Revolutionary war, in the war of 1812, and 
during the Mexican war. 

He said the people of his district were as 
loyal and devoted to the Southern cause as 
those of any other in the Confederacy. He 
said they had sent to the army more men in 
proportion to their population than any district 
in the South; that they had proved their de- 
votion to the cause upon almost every battle- 
field—had nobly fallen with “their feet to the 
enemy and their face to the sky.” He said he 
was prepared to prove that there had been 
fewer desertions from the troops of North 
Carolina than from those of any other State in 
the South. 

He said the views he entertained upon peace 
were the same that had been expressed by the 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, and many 
other distinguished men in the South. He said 
that it was true that there was much opposi- 
tion to the late act passed for the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus, and since the pub- 
lication of Mr. Stephens’s speech it had much 
increased. He had intended himself to intro- 
duce a bill to repeal the late act. He heard 
that the act had been passed for the purpose 
of suppressing public sentiment in North Caro- 
lina. If so, its object has been and would be 
defeated. While the people of North Carolina 
were willing to make any and every sacrifice 
for the honorable prosecution of the war, they 
would not quietly submit to the destruction of 
their rights and liberties. 

Mr. J. T, Leach also rose to a personal ex- 
planation. The article in the Hzaminer, he 
had no doubt, alluded to him. He said he en- 
dorsed every word that had been said by his 
colleague. He was a peace man—for an hon- 
orable peace—peace that will do justice to 
those that commenced the war, and those that 
have sacrificed their all upon the altar of their 
country. He said he was a Southern man, and 
would stand by the cause of the “sunny South,” 
and was willing to make any proper sacrifice 
for its success. But he said is it any discredit 
to a man to be in favor of peace? How are 
you to put an end to the war without negotia- 
tion, and how are you to negotiate without 
being in favor of peace? Commissioners had 
been appointed in all wars we ever had to 
bring about the cessation of hostilities, and 
put a stop to the shedding of blood. He said 
we must lay aside all this spirit of vilification 
and prejudice which seemed to fill the minds 
of many persons upon this subject. The peo- 
ple of North Carolina had been abused and 
vilified more than those of all the States of the 
South, and why was it? Was it because she 
had furnished so many thousand noble and 
true men, who had sacrificed their all for the 
cause ? 

He said that it was true there was disloyalty 
there—a disloyalty that he was proud of—a 
disloyalty that is opposed to bad laws and 
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worse administration. He said that the re- 
cent act* suspending the writ of habeas corpus 
had created disloyalty there. 

Mr. Staples desired to ask the gentleman a 


* A Bill to suspend the privilege of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus in certain cases. 

Wheres, The Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America provides, in Article I. section 9, paregrer’ 5, that 
« the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shal] not be sus- 
gear unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
ic safety may require it;” and whereas, the power of sus- 
pending the privilege of said writ, as re ized in said 
Article I., is vested solely in the Congress, which is the ex- 
elusive judge the necessity of such suspension; and 
whereas, in the opinion of the Hn tape Rage fr safety 
requires the suspension of said writ in the existing case of 
the invasion of these States by the armies of the United 
States ; and whereas, the President has asked for the suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus, and informed Congress of 
the condition of the public danger which render the suspen- 
sion of the writ a measure per for the parte defence 
against invasion and insur on; now, therefore, 

Seo. 1. That during the present invasion of the Confeder- 
ate States the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus be, and 
the same is hereby cigs eter but such pees prec shall ap- 
ply only to the cases of persons arrested or detained by order 
of the President, Secretary of War, or the General Officer 
commanding the Trans-Mississippi Military Pee by 
+e ads cas — contro A the Pres: ging It 

ereby declare @ purpose of Congress in the passage 
of this act, is to provide more effectually for the pear safety 
by suspending the writ of habeas corpus im the following 
cases, and no other: 

I. Of treason or treasonable efforts or combinations to sub- 
vert the Government of the Confederate States, 

IL. Of conspiracies to overthrow the Government or con- 
ged to resist the lawful authority of the Confederate 

tates, 

Ill. Of combining to assist the enemy, or of communicat- 
ing intelligence to the enemy, or giving him aid and comfort. 

Y. Of conspiracies, preparations, and attempts to incite 
servile insurrection. 

V Of desertions and <necarsernk desertions, of harboring 
deserters, and of attempts to avoid military service: Pro- 
vided, that in cases of palpable wrong and oppression by any 
subordinate officer, upon any party who does not legally owe 
mnilitary service, his superior officer shall grant peer relief 
to the oppressed party, and the subordinate shall be dismissed 
from office. 

VI. Of spies and other emissaries of the enemy. 

VII. Of holding correspondence or intercourse with the 
enemy, without necessity, and without the permission of the 
Confederate States. 

VIII. Of unlawfal trading with the enemy and other 
offences —_ the laws of the Confederate States, enacted to 
promote their success in the war. 

IX. Of conspiracies, or attempts to liberate prisoners of 
war held by the Confederate States. 

X. Of conspiracies, or attempts or preparations to aid the 
enemy. 

XI. Of persons aiding or inciting others to abandon the 
Confederate cause, or to resist the Confederate States, or to 
adhere to the enemy. 

XII. Of unlawfully burning, eaphas 3 or injuring, or 
attempting to burn, destroy or injure any bridge or railroad, 
or telegraph line of communication, or other property with 
the intent of aiding the enemy. 

XIII. Of treasonable designs to impair the military power 
of the Government by destroying or attempting to destroy 
the vessels -or arms or munitions of war, or arsenals, foun- 
deries, workshops, or other property of the Confederate 
States, 

Sxo. 2. The President shall cause proper officers to inves- 
tigate the cases of all persons so arrested or detained, in order 
that they may be discharged if improperly detained, unless 
they can be speedily tried in the due course of law. 

Sxo. 8, That during the suspension aforesaid no military 
or other officer shall be compelled, in answer to any writ of 
habeas corpus, to appear in person, or to return the body of 
any person detained by him by the authority of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of War, or the general officer commanding 
the trans-Mississippi Department; but upon the certificate 
under oath of the officer having charge of any one so detained 
that such person is detained by him as a prisoner under the 
authority aforesaid, further proceedings under the writ of 
habeas corpus shall immediately cease and remain sus- 
pended so long as this act shall continue in force. 

Src. 4. This act shall continue in force for ninety days 
after the next meeting of Congress, and no longer. 


_— 
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question, Are you for peace on any other 


terms than that of the independence of the 


South? 

Mr. Leach.—I am for peace on the basis of 
the independence of the South if it can be ob- 
tained; but if not, then I am for peace on the 
best terms we can get, short of subjugation. 
Is the gentleman satisfied ? 

Mr. Staples—‘I am not.” And he was 
about to proceed to address the House, when 
Mr. Atkins, of Tennessee, objected, a unani- 
mous consent being necessary, and further de- 
bate prevented, 

In the House, May 23, Mr. J. T. Leach, of 
North Carolina, submitted the following pre- 
amble and resolutions: 


Whereas, The unconstitutional enactment of laws 
by the Congress of the United States, upon subjects 
of vital importance to the harmony and independence 
of the States, the happiness and prosperity of the 
People, the preservation and perpetuation of the 

nion, against the demands of justice, the appeals 
and admonitions of her best and wisest statesmen, 
made it our painful duty to fall back upon the rights 
for which the colonies maintained the war of the Rev- 
olution, and which our forefathers asserted and 
maintained to be clear and inalienable. 

Resolved, By the i Se of the Confederate 
States, That the delegates from each State, acting in 
its eee and independent character, for the pur- 
pose of adding moral to our physical force, and plac- 
ing ourselves properly before the civilized world, 
do most earnestly appeal to the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
Commissioners whose duty it shall be to propose an 
armistice of ninety days, to the proper authorities of 
the Federal Government, preliminary to negotiation 
upon State sovereignty and independence; and the 
said Commissioners shall report in writing to the 
President the answer received from the Federal Goy- 
ernment upon the subject. 

Resolved, That should the peace-making power of 
the Federal Government Brace to the proposition for 
an armistice of ninety days, the President be re- 
oe to convene the Congress of the Confederate 

tates for the purpose of appointing Commissioners, 
by and with the consent and advice of the Senate; 
and that he be also requested to notify the Executives 
of the several States of the fact, and ask their co- 
operation by appointing Commissioners, either by 

e Legislature or Convention, to codperate with the 
Commissioners appointed by the President, and to 
earn with the Commissioners appointed by the 
Federal Government, upon such terms of peace as 
will be consistent with the honor, dignity, and inde- 
pendence of the States, and compatible with the 
safety of our social and political rights. 

, That in maintaining the rights guaran- 
teed to us by the blood and treasure of our revolu- 
pM en and dear at all times to freemen, we 
desire be le alone. We take no man’s property; we 
fight not for conquest, but for our rights, the inde- 
pendence of the States, our equality, our civil and 
religious liberties. 

lved, That such terms of peace as are agreed 
to by the Commissioners, a to be indorsed by 
the ident and’ Senate, and submitted to the peo- 
ple for their ratification or rejection. 


Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, moved the reference 
of the preamble and resolutions to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. McMullen inquired whether the subject 
of the resolution was not a proper one for the 
secreX session, 
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Mr. Leach said he desired it 1o be discussed 
in open session. 

Mr. Conrad rose to a point of order. <A rule 
was adopted at the last session, which is still in 
force, requiring that all such resolutions be re- 
ceived and discussed in secret sessions. 

The Speaker said that such a rule had been 
adopted, but it had special reference to the last 
session. 

Mr. Leach insisted that the importance of the 
question involved in the resolutions should com- 
mend them to the grayest considerations of the 
‘body. They were not his views only, but the 
views of his constituents, and a good portion 
of the people of North Carolina. 

Mr. Garland, of Arkansas, hoped the gentle- 
man would not proceed until the Chair had 
settled the point of order that had been raised. 

Mr. Foote renewed his motion to refer the 
resolutions to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. McMullen moved to lay the resolutions 
upon the table. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, rose to a point of 
order. The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Leach) had the floor, and he had not 
yielded it. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
McMullen) was usurping the floor. 

Mr. Foote didn’t want to cut off any remarks 
the gentleman from North Carolina might have 
to make in support of his resolutions. 

Mr. Leach said the presentment of the reso- 
lutions was a duty he owed to himself and his 
constituents. If the House didn’t like the reso- 
lutions, it could dispose of them in any man- 
ner that it saw proper. All he asked was 4 
full and impartial hearing; that accorded him 
and his resolutions, he would be satisfied. 

Mr. McMullen withdrew his motion, and Mr. 
Heiskell, of Tennessee, renewed his—the call 
for the ayes and noes upon laying the resolu- 
tions upon the table. 

The ayes and noes were taken, and the reso- 
lutions tabled. 

After a short interval, Mr. Conrad, of Louis- 
jana, rose to a personal explanation. He had 
read over the peace resolutions submitted by 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Leach), and he found that they look to separate 
State action in the prosecution of peace. 
Taking that view of them, he could not give 
them his countenance nor support. He asked 
leave to change his yote on the motion to lay 
them upon the table.. He had voted “aye,” he 
would vote “no.” 

Mr. J. T. Leach said he held in his hand the 
address of the last Congress to the people of the 
Confederate States. The principles there an- 
nunciated were embodied almost wholly in 
these resolutions. 

Mr. Swan, of Tennessee, asked and obtained 
leave to change his vote on the motion to lay 
the resolutions on the table. 

Mr. Read, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolutions were disposed 
of, so that all the members might use their dis- 
cretion in voting. 
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Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, was for treating 

the resolutions of the gentleman from North 
Carolina with becoming respect. They did not 
represent his views more than the views of his 
Congressional District. He thinks they are 
proper and right, and so think his constit- 
uents. 
, The debate soon began to be somewhat 
stormy and personal, and, after much wrang- 
ling, the resolutions were tabled by 62 ayes to 
22 nays. 

The subject was brought up again at the 
next session which commenced in November. 

On Dec. 16th, Mr. Turner, of N. C., under a 
suspension of the rules, introduced resolutions 
that the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, be and he is hereby re- 
quested to appoint thirteen commissioners, one 
from each of the States of the Confederate 
States, to tender propositions for a conference 
in order to negotiate terms of peace, and failing 
in this, said commissioners shall use all their 
influence to secure an exchange of prisoners 
and to mitigate the horrors of the existing 
war. 

Mr. Turner supported his resolutions at some 
length. He did not believe that the United 
States Government would listen to any terms 
which we could offer, but believed the offer or 
such an effort on our part, would be most 
salutary in silencing the objections and mur- 
murings of the lukewarm and faint-hearted. 
He did not favor separate State action. As to 
his State, the disaffected did not talk against 
the war, but against the Administration. 

In North Carolina the two political parties 
— Whigs and Democrats—had been kept alive 
by the discussion of the question of secession, 
the Democrats favoring and the Whigs op- 
posing the measure. These party dissensions 
had never been quieted there, but were fanned 
and kept alive by the fact or supposition that 
those who had been most active in favor of 
secession, and most violent in the protestation 
of their determination to shed their blood, if 
necessary, in maintaining our independence, 
were now sheltered from serving the country 
in the field behind petty officers, under the ap- 

ointment of the Confederate Government. 
The belief that scarcely any except Democrats 
had been appointed to fill the offices in the gift 
of the Government, had so dissatisfied the 
people that, although before the war the ma- 
jority of the North Carolina delegation was 
Democratic, now only a single member of the 
delegation remains to represent that party, and 
he holds his position by the tenure of sixteen 
votes. 

The people of North Carolina and a part of 
Georgia had gotten it into their heads that 
something could be effected by peace negotia- 
tions; and if the action proposed by his resolu- 
tors had no other effect—and he confessed he 
did not anticipate any other—it would at least 
quiet the minds of many thousands of persons 
on thie subject. 
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_ Mr. Barksdale, of Miss., offered the follow 
ing resolutions as a substitute for those pre- 
sented by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina ; 

Whereas, The people of the Confederate States 
having been compelled, by the acts of the non-slave- 
eg States, to dissolve their connection with 
those States, and to form a new compact in order to 
preserve their liberties; and 

hereas, The efforts made by the Government of 
the Confederate States, immediately upon its organi- 
zation, to establish friendly relations between it and 
the Government of the United States having proved 
unavailing by reason of the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to hold intercourse with 
the Commissioner appointed by this Government for 
that purpose; an 
eas, The Government of the United States 
having since repeatedly refused to listen to proposi- 
tions for an honorable peace, and having declared 
to foreign powers in advance that it would reject any 
offer of mediation which they might be prompted to 
make in the interest of humanity for fecatieiating the 
war; and thus, having manifested their determina- 
tion to continue it, with a view to the reduction of 
the people of these States to a degrading bondage, or 
to their extermination ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we reiterate our readiness 
to enter upon negotiations for peace whenever the 
hearts of our enemies are so inclined, we will pursue, 
without faltering, the course we have deliberately 
chosen, and for the preservation of our liberties 
will employ whatever means Providence has placed 
at our disposal. 

Resolved, That the mode prescribed in the Consti- 
tution of the Confederate States for making treaties 
of peace afford ample means for the attainment of 
that end, whenever the Government of the United 
States abandon their wicked purpose to subjugate 
them, and evince a willingness to enter upon nego- 
tiations for terminating the war. 


“Pending the consideration of which, the 


morning hour having expired, the subject was 


postponed. 

On the next day the question recurring upon 
the resolutions offered by Mr. Barksdale as a 
substitute for those offered by Mr. Turner, Mr. 
McMullen, who was entitled to the floor, offer- 
ed the following resolution as a substitute for 
those offered by Mr. Barksdale : 


Whereas, According to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States and the Constitution 
of the Confederate States, the people of each of said 
States, in their highest sovereign capacity, have a 
right to alter, amend, or abolish the Government un- 
der which they live, and establish such other as they 
may deem expedient ; and 

eas, The people of the several Confederate 
States have thought proper to sever their political 
connection with the people and Government of the 
United States for reasons which.it is not needful here 
to state; and 

Whereas, The people of the Confederate States 
have organized and established a distinct Govern- 
ment for themselves; and 

Whereas, Because the people of the Confederate 
States have thus exercised their undoubted rights in 
this respect, the people and Government of the Uni- 
ted States have thought proper to make war upon 
them; and 3 J 

Whereas, There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion on the part of the respective governments and 
people as to which of the contending parties is re- 
sponsible for the commencement of the present war; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That while it is not expedient, and would 
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be incompatible with the dignity of the Confederate 
States, to send commissioners to Washington City 
for the purpose of securing a cessation of hostilities, 
yet it would be, in the judgment of this body, emi- 
nently proper that the House of Representatives of 
the Confederate States should despatch, without de- 
lay, to some convenient point, a body of Commis- 
sioners, thirteen in number, composed of one Repre- 
sentative from each of said States, to meet and confer 
with such individuals as may be appointed by the 
Government of the United States, in regard to all 
outstanding questions of difference between the two 
Governments, and to agree, if possible, upon the 
terms of a lasting and honorable peace, subject to 
the ratification of the respective Governments and 
of the sovereign States respectively represented 
therein. 

Mr. McMullen proceeded to address the 
House at considerable length, urging the pol- 
icy and the propriety of the Government pro- 
posing some terms of peace to the United 
States Government. He believed this to be an 
unholy, uncivilized, barbarous war, and thought 
that the Government should exhaust all means 
consistent with its honor for the attainment of 
a speedy peace. i t 

Mr. Atkins, of Tennessee, said he would like 


to know of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. © 


McMullen) if he or any other member of the 
House had one iota of information or intima- 
tion that propositions for peace would be en- 
tertained or even received by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. McMullen said that he had information 
of a very important character. He had in- 
formation from Bishop Lay that Gen. Grant 
had signified to him that any Commissioners 
appointed by the Confederate Government 
would be received by the United States au- 
thorities at any point they might designate. 
And that an equal number of Commissioners 
or persons would be appointed on the part of 
the North to meet them, to have a free and 
full interchange of views upon the subject of 
peace. Mr. McMullen proceeded to urge that 
our Government should take some initial steps 
looking to bringing the war to a termination. 
Governor Brown and Vice-President Stephens 
had said that we were unwilling to open nego- 
tiations with the enemy for securing a peace. 
Let the Government open negotiations for 
peace. Let Congress despatch its Commis- 
sioners into the enemy’s lines; let us show to 
the world that. we are willing to accept an 
honorable peace, and the mouths of Governor 
Brown and his friends will be stopped. 

Without Mr. McMullen concluding his re- 
marks, the morning hour expired, and the con- 
sideration of the subject was postponed. 

In the Senate, on Nov. 18th, Mr. Henry, of 
Tennessee, introduced the following joint reso- 
lutions, declaring the determination of the Con- 
gress and the people to prosecute the war until 
their independence is acknowledged, which 
were read, ordered to be printed, and subse- 
ee referred to the Committee on Foreign 

elations : 


tesolued (by the Congress of the Confederate 
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States of America), That the people of the Confed- 
erate States are endowed by their Creator with the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these high rights govern- 
ments were instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; and 
whenever any Government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it and to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
owers in such form as to them shall seem most 
ikely to effect their safety and happiness; that in 
these principles, embodied in the Declaration of 
American Independence, the United Colonies, in 
1776, dissolved the connection that bound them to 
the Government of Great Britain, and on them the 
Confederate States have severed the bonds of that . 
political union which connected them with the peo- 
ple and the Government of the United States of 
America, rather than submit to the repeated injuries 
inflicted upon them by that people, and to the usur- 
pations of that Government, all of which had the 
direct object to deprive them of their rights, rob 
them of property secured to them by constitutional 
guarantees, and to establish an absolute tyranny 
over these States, 

Resolved, That the Confederate States appealed to 
arms in defence of these rights, and to establish these 
principles, only after they had in vain conjured the 
people and the Government of the United States, by 
all the ties of a common kindred, to discountenance 
and discontinue these injuries and usurpations, and 
after they had petitioned for redress in the most ap- 
propriate terms, and received in answer only a repe- 
tition of insults and injuries, which foreshadowed 
usurpations still more dangerous to liberty. 

wed, That after nearly four years of cruel, 
desolating and unnatural war, in which the penis 
of the Confederate States have unquestionably es- 
tablished their capacity for self-government, and 
their ability to resist the vomit op of the enemy to 
subjugate them, this Congress does not hesitate to 
aver its sincere desire for peace, and to that end 
proclaims to the world the readiness of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States to open negotiations 
to establish a permanent and honorable peace be- 
tween the Confederate States and the United States, 
upon the basis of the separate independence of the 
former. 

Kesolved, That the time has come when the Con- 
federate Congress, in the name of the people of the 
Confederate States, deem it proper again to pro- 
claim to the world their unalterable determination 
to be free, and that they do not abate one jot of 
their high resolve to die freemen rather than live 
slaves; and further, if the people of the United 
States, by reélecting Abraham Lincoln, mean to 
tender to them four years more of war, or reunion 
with them on any terms, deeply deprecating the 
dire necessity so wantonly thrust upon them, and 
relying upon the justice of their cause and the gal- 
-antry of their soldiers, they accept the gage of bat- 
tle, and leave the result to the righteous arbitrament 
of Heaven. 

Resolved, That in view of the determination of the 
enemy to prosecute this horrid war still further, 
against which the Confederate States have at all 
times protested, and which the enemy have waged 
with extraordinary vigor, and which has been 
marked by acts of extraordinary atrocity, in vio- 
lation of the usages of civilized warfare, the Con- 

ress of the Confederate States will, from this hour, 
edicate themselves anew to the great cause of self- 
defence againgt the combined tyranny of the ene- 
my. That it shall no longer be the momentous 
occupation of the Congress and the people of the 
Confederate States, but the business of their lives, 
to gather together the entire sipanain of the country 
in men and material of war, and put it forth, as 
with the will of one man, and with an unconquer- 
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able determination to defend their altars and their 
firesides till the last votary of freedom falls around 
them. 

On December 13th the Committee reported 
favorably on the resolutions, with a verbal 
amendment, when the resolutions were passed. 

In the House on Nov. 10th the subject of 
the employment of slaves in the armies was 
discussed. The views in opposition to the 
measure are expressed in the following re- 
marks of Mr. Chambers, of Mississippi. The 
measure was debated chiefly in secret session: 

On motion of Mr. Chambers, of Mississippi, 
the special order was called up, which was the 
consideration of his resolution and those by 
Messrs. Schaun and Foote, all relating to the 
employment of negroes in the”army. Mr. 
Chambers’ resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the valor, constancy, and endur- 
ance of our citizen soldiers, assisted Y the steady 
coéperation of all classes of our population not in 
the field, will continue a sufficient guaranty of the 
rights of the States, and of the independence of the 
Confederate States. 


The following is Mr. Schaun’s resolution : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this House no 
exigency now exists, nor is likely to occur in the 
military affairs in the Confederate States, to justify 
the piecing of negro slaves in the army as soldiers in 
the field. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Foote em- 
brace a series of propositions. The propo- 
sitions assert that a general levy of the slaves 
for soldiers is unwise; that their withdrawal 
from labor would be inexpedient so long as we 
can otherwise obtain as large an army as we 
can maintain; that if the alternative be pre- 
sented of subjugation or their employment in 
the ranks, the latter should be preferred; that 
for the uses to which they are now applied, 
their ownership by the Government, with pro- 
spective emancipation by the consent of the 
States, as the reward of faithful service, would 
be expedient; that the number so employed 
should be increased to forty thousand; con- 
cluding with a resolution affirming that it was 
necessary to have the antecedent consent and 
sanction of the States to any attempt at con- 
ferring emancipation by the Confederate au- 
thorities. 

The Speaker explained that the House had 
decided to take up and consider all these reso- 
lutions at the same time, as they referred to 
the same subject. Yet the House could only 
vote upon one at a time. The first one in order 
was that of Mr. Chambers. When that was 
considered and disposed of, that of Mr. Schaun 
would come up, and so on, each taking their 
turn. 

So the resolution of Mr. Chambers coming 
up for consideration, that gentleman proceeded 
to express his views in its support. He said 
that the resolution offered by him only declared 
an abiding confidence in our citizen soldiery to 
maintain our cause, and that they needed no 
other assistance than they were receiving from 
all other classes cf our population. In other 


words, his resolution declared that they did not 
need the assistance of negro troops. Wher 
the President proposed to put forty thousand 
negroes in the field—when the member from 
Tennessee favored it—when the member from 
South Carolina said he had not made up his 
mind about it—the question could no longer be 
evaded, It must be met. 

The question had been raised at the end of 
a campaign the most successful that had ever 
been vouchsafed to the Confederate arms. If 
our army was prostrated and our people 
threatened with subjugation—but he did not 
until then—he could understand how such a 
proposition could be made. But why is the 
country agitated by it now, when the military 
horizon is bright and encouraging to us ? 

[Mr. Chambers here read from that portion 
of the President’s Message reviewing the oper- 
ations of the armies east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi, to show that the President himself 
had presented a most hopeful view of the mili- 
tary prospects of the South.] 

Continuing, Mr. Chambers said the whole 
matter hinged upon the simple question, “ Are 
we approximating exhaustion?” He would 
lay it down as an undeniable fact, that our 
army was as large to-day, compared with that 
of the enemy, as at any time during the war. 
Taking both sides of the Mississippi, he be- 
lieved the two armies held the same ratio as 
they did at the beginning of the campaign. 
It was said by some that our army was di- 
minished by death, by disease, and by desertions, 
but it had not suffered as much from these 
causes as the Yankee army. He confessed that 
desertions in our army were great, but not half 
so great as in the Yankee army. There were 
thousands of men at home, from the non-exe- 
cution of the laws, who should be in the army. 
The President had said in his Macon speech, 
that two-thirds of the army were absent. 
This was the subject that should demand the 
attention of Congress, rather than to be made 
the plea for employing negroes as soldiers in 
our armies. The authorities must be made to 
know, that when laws are passed by Congress 
they must be enforced and obeyed. Unless 
Congress correct the system of furlough and 
enforce the laws we will not be able to drive 
back the enemy. There are 250,000 men 
at home subject to military duty under the 
present law, and he could, prove it by the 
papers upon his desk, if it did not consume 
too much time. Yet gentlemen say we are 
sinking, and appeal to African troops to save 
us! They appeal to them to come and help 
us to secure our independence. The President 
appeals to the sympathy of the negro. He 
held out to him the promise of a home, But 
the Yankee said he would give him a home 
and the right of property. The President can 
offer him no motive which the enemy cannot 
easily counteract by offering him a higher one. 
To our offer of freedom they would offer free: 
dom and a home in the South after our subja. 
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gaticn, as well as exemption from military ser- 
vice meanwhile. 

How did gentlemen propose to fight negro 
troops? He hoped they did not propose to 
commingle them with our brave white soldiers. 
How would they fight them? Not by regi- 
ments; not by brigades; not by corps; but by 
companies. Place the negroes in the front; 
put a company here and a company there, and 
all mutual rivalry is lost by the interposition 
of this timid material, our line wavers and is 
swept away. 

Mr. Chambers said he was ashamed to de- 
bate the question. All nature cries out against 
it. The negro was ordained to slavery by the 
Almighty. Emancipation would be the de- 
struction of our social and political system. 
God forbid that this Trojan horse should be 
introduced among us. 

It is not denied that the negro will fight, but 
will he fight well enough to resist the Yankee 
armies? The negro cannot be made a good 
soldier. The law of his race is against it. Of 
great simplicity, of disposition tractable, prone 
to obedience, and highly imitative, he may be 
easily drilled; but timid, averse to effort, with- 
out ambition, he has no soldierly quality. 
Being adapted by nature to slavery, as he 
makes the best of slaves, he must needs make 
the worst of soldiers. He could recollect no 
instance in the war of °76 where negro troops 
were used in regular organization and regular 
battle,.except the battalion of slaves which 
Lord Dunmore brought into the fight near Nor- 
folk against the Virginia militia, and in that 
affair, we are told by the historian Botts, they 
“acted shabbily, and saved themselves by flight.” 

When, in 1793, the English landed on the 
island of Saint Domingo they found it defended 
by over twenty thousand troops, chiefly mulat- 
toes and negroes, but with less than one thou- 
sand men captured several important strong- 
holds, and with less than two thousand finally 
seized upon Port au Prince, the capital of the 
island. The French authorities, in their ex- 
tremity, offered freedom to the slaves—over 
four hundred thousand in number—on con- 
dition of military service for the occasion, in 
defence of their homes, as we would say, yet 
only six thousand availed themselves of the 
offer, although these slaves were still bloody 
from the insurrection of 1790. They pre- 
ferred slavery to military service. 

So, in the beginning of this war, the negro 
escaped at every opportunity to our enemies, 
to avoid work; but since the system of negro 
conscription has been adopted by the United 
States Governnient he now remains with us, 
true to the instincts of his race. It is not 
slavery he desires to avoid; it is work in any 
form, but especially work in the form of dan- 
gerous service. This Government possessed 
the war power originally possessed by all the 
people of the several States. With wise de- 
sign they haye delegated the whole, with little 
or no reservation. It is not too much to say 


. her Senators to vote for it. 
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that not the Czar of Russia—not even Peter 
the Great, whose despotism was restrained by 
no traditions and alarmed by no fears—could 
have brought into the field so promptly and 
thoroughly the entire war power of that des- 
potism as this Government bas elicited the war 
power of the several States in defence of the 
rights of the States. 

For this purpose the first gun at Fort Sumter 
moyed them to arms; they will again fly to 
arms in the same sacred cause, whenever and 
by whomsoever menaced. When the last man 
shall have sunk in his tracks, when the last 
steed shall have fallen beneath his rider, and 
the last morsel of food shall have vanished 
from the land, then, and not till then, will the 
war power of this Government be exhausted. 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, said he was opposed 
to the employment of negroes as soldiers under 
any circumstances. He was opposed to it be- 
cause it was a confession of weakness to the 
enemy. He was opposed to it because he 
thought it would end in abolition. He was 
opposed to it because it was degrading to our 
men. He believed that the right place for 
Cuffee was in the corn field. 

At quarter-past two o’clock, on motion of 
Mr. Russell, of Virginia, the House went into 
secret session to consider a bill reported from 
the Judiciary Committee. 

A bill to arm the slaves subsequently passed 
the House, but was lost in the Senate by one 
vote. The Legislature of Virginia instructed 
Whereupon it was 
reconsidered in the Senate in the following form: 


A Bill to Increase the Military Forces of the Confeder- 
ate States, 


The Og re of the Confederate. States of America 
do enact, That in order to provide additional forces 
to repel invasion, maintain the rightful possession 
of the Confederate States, secure their indepen- 
dence, and preserve their institutions, the Presi- 
dent be and he is hereby authorized to ask for and 
accept from the owners of slaves the services of such 
number of able-bodied negro men as he may deem 
expedient, for and during the war, to perform mili- 
tary service in whatever capacity he may direct. 

Sacra 2. That the General-in-Chief be authorized 
to organize the said slaves into companies, battalions, 
regiments, and brigades, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, and 
to be commanded by such officers as the President 
may appoint. 

Sec. 3. That while employed in the service the said 
troops shall receive the same rations, clothing, and 
compensation as are allowed to other troops in the 
same branch of the service. 

Sec. 4, That if, under the previous section of this 
act, the President shall not be able to raise a suffi- 
cient number of troops to prosecute the war success- 
fully and maintain the sovereignty of the States and 
the independence of the Confederate States, then he 
is hereby authorized to call on each State, whenever 
he thinks it expedient, for her quota of three hun- 
dred thousand troops, in addition to those subject to 
military service under existing laws, or so many 
thereof as the President mer deem necessary, to be 
raised from such classes of the population, irrespect- 
ive of color, in each State, as the proper authorities 
thereof may determine. 

Sec, 5. That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize a change in the relation of the said slaves, 
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The Senate amended it as follows: 


Provided, That not more than twenty-five per cent. 
of the male slaves between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five in any State shall be called for under the 
provisions of this act. 


It was then passed and sent to the House, 
where the amendment was approved by the fol- 
lo wing vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Anderson, Barksdale, Batson, ar 
lor, Blandford, Bradley, H. W. Bruce, Carroll, Clark, 
Clopton, Conrad, Darden, De Jarnette, Dickinson, 
Dupre, Elliott, Ewing, Funsten, Gaither, Goode, 
Gray, Hanley, Johnston, Keeble, Lyon, Machen, 
Marshall, McMullen, Mevyees, Miller, Moore, Murray, 
Perkins, Read, Russell, Simpson, Snead, Staples, 
Triplett, and Villere—40. 

Nays—Messrs. Atkins, Baldwin, Chambers, Col- 
yar, Cruikshank, Fuller, Gholson, Gilmer, Hart- 
ridge, Hatcher, Herbert, Holliday, J. M. Leach, J. 
T. Leach, Logan, McCallum, Ramsay, Rogers, Sex- 
ton, J. M. Smith, Smith of: North Carolina, Turner, 
Wickham, Wilkes, Witherspoon, Mr. Speaker—26. 


When the bill was on its passage in the 
Senate, after the instructions of the Virginia 
Legislature, Mr. Hunter of Virginia said: 
When we left the old Government we had 
thought we had gotten rid forever of the sla- 
very agitation; that we were entering into a new 
Confederacy of homogeneous States where the 
agitation of the slavery question, which had 
become intolerable under the old Union, was to 
have no place. But to his surprise he finds 
that this Government assumes the power to 
arm the slaves, which involves also the power 
of emancipation. To the agitation of this ques- 


tion, the assumption of this power, he dated ° 


the origin of the gloom which now overspreads 
our people. They knew that if our liberties 
were to be achieved it was to be done by the 
hearts and the hands of free men. It also in- 
jured us abroad. It was regarded as a confes- 
sion of despair and an abandonment of the 
ground upon which we had seceded from the 
old Union. We had insisted that Congress had 
no right to interfere with slavery, and upon 
the coming into power of the party who, it was 
known, would assume and exercise that power, 
we seceded. We had also then contended that 
whenever the two races were thrown together, 
one must be master and the other slave, and 
we vindicated ourselves against the accusations 
of Abolitionists by asserting that slavery was 
the best and happiest condition of the negro. 
Now what does this proposition admit? The 
right of the central Government to put the 
slaves into the militia, and to emancipate at 
least so many as shall be placed in the military 
service. It is a clear claim of the central Gov- 
ernment to emancipate the slaves. 

If we are right in passing this measure we 
were wrong in denying to the old Government 
the right to interfere with the institution of 
slavery and to emancipate slaves. Besides, if 
we offer slaves their freedom as a boon we con- 
fess that we were insincere, were hypocritical, 
in asserting that slavery was the best state for 
the negroes themselves. He had been sincere 


in declaring that the cenral Government haa 
no power over the institution of slavery, and 
that freedom would be no boon to the negro. 

He now believed, as he had formerly said in 
discussion on the same subject, that arming 
and emancipating the slaves was an abandon- 
ment of this contest—an abandonment of the 
grounds upon which it had been undertaken. 
If this is so who is to answer for the hundreds 
of thousands of men who had been slain in the 
war? Who was to answer for them before the 
bar of Heaven? Not these who had entered 
into the contest upon principle and adhered to 
the principle, but those who had abandoned 
the principle. Not for all the gold in Cali- 
fornia would he have put his name to such a 
measure as this unless obliged to do it by in- 
structions. As long as he was free to vote 
from his own convictions nothing could have 
extorted it from him. 

Mr. Hunter then argued the necessity of 
freeing the negroes if they were made soldiers. 
There was something in the human heart and 
head that tells us it must be so; when they 
come out scarred from this conflict they must be 
free. If we could make them soldiers, the con- 
dition of the soldier being socially equal to any 
other in society, we could make them officers, 
perhaps, to command whitemen. Some future 
ambitious President might use the slaves to 
seize the liberties of the country, and put the 
white men under his feet. The Government 
had no power under the Constitution to arm 
and emancipate the slaves, and the Constitution 
granted no such great powers by implication. 

Mr. Hunter then showed from statistics that 
no considerable body of negro troops could be 
raised in the States over which the Goyern- 
ment had control without stripping the country 
of the labor absolutely necessary to produce 
food. He thought there was a much better 
chance of getting the large number of deserters 
back to the army than of getting the slaves into 
it. The negro abhorred the profession of a 
soldier. The commandant of conscripts, with 
authority to impress twenty thousand slaves, 
had, between last September and the present 
time, been able to get but four thousand; and 
of these, thirty-five hundred had been obtained 
in Virginia and. North Carolina, and five hun- 
dred from Alabama. If he, armed with all the 
powers of impressment, could not get them as 
laborers, how will we be able to get them as 
soldiers? Unless they volunteer they will go 
to the Yankees; if we depend upon their 
volunteering we can’t get them, and those we 
do get will desert to the enemy, who can offer 
them a better price than we can. The enemy 
can offer them liberty, clothing, and even farms 
at our expense. Negroes now were deterred 
from going to the enemy only by the fear of 
being put into the army. If we put them in 
they would all go over. 

In conclusion, he considered that the meas- 
ure, when reviewed as to its expediency, was 
worse than as a question of principle. 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES.—The first 
session of the 38th Congress* commenced on 
the 7th of December, 1863. In the Senate the 
Vice-President took the chair. ; 

Objections were made to the administration 
of the oath to the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia by Mr. Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, on 
the ground that West Virginia was not a State 
of the United States. A motion to administer 
the oath was carried—yeas, 36; nays, 5. 

Before the result was announced, Mr. Hale, 
of New Hampshire, objected to the vote of 
Mr. Wilson, of Missouri, on the ground that he 
had been appointed a Senator by the Governor 
of Missouri, subsequent. to which appointment 
the Legislature of the State had assembled and 

journed without electing a Senator. 

-Mr. Henderson, of Missouri, said: ‘The 
General Assembly of my State, elected in No- 
vember, 1862, met in December, 1862, and ad- 
journed in March, 1863, to a future day, the 
second Tuesday in November, 1863. The Gen- 
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eral Assembly, before the adjournment in 
March, 1863, called a joint session for the pur- 
pose of electing Senators, which joint session 
was to meet on the Thursday succeeding the 
second Tuesday in November of 1863. Onthe 
13th day of November last the General Assembly 
elected Mr. Brown in the place of my colleague.” 

The question was considered on the next day, 
and Mr. Wilson was declared not to be entitled 
to a seat. 

In the House Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, was 
elected Speaker by 101 votes, and Edward Mc- 
Pherson was elected clerk by 102 votes. The 
vote for Speaker was as follows: 


Whole number of votes cast, 181; necessary to a 
choice, 91; of which— 


Mr, Colfax: roontveds fs J0e5%.. cst Vae Gene. 101 
Migs GOR dep cece Soicloke « HR CMUL ds aow ETI abd 42 
MP. DAWHOR; 2h. .caasmabdamodd ant. Adee <ihoe 12 
MMOD otc catia hI « dwaclans Uae seas male 10 
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* The following is a list of the members of Congress : 


SENATE. 


California—John Conness, James A. McDougall. 
Connecticut—James Dixon, Lafayette 8. Foster. 
Delaware—James A. Bayard, Willard qemen 6 
Jilinois—William A. ‘Riterion. Lyman Trumbull. 
Indiana—Thomas A, Hendricks, Henry 8. Lane, 
Jowa—James James W. Grimes. 
Kansas—Samuel ©, Pomeroy, James H. Lane. 

Ki tt Lazarus W. Powell. 


ass 
Maryland—Reverdy Johnson, Thomas H. Hicks. 
Michigan—Zachariah 


New Hampshire—Daniel C John P. Hale. 
New Jersey—William Wright, John O, Ten Eyck. 
New York—Edwin D. oa oe Ira Harris. 
Ohio—Benjamin F, Wade, John Sherman. 
Oregon—Benjamin F. Harding, James W. Nesmith. 
Pennsylvania—Charles R. Buckalew, Edgar Cowan, 
Rhode Island—W illiam Spraga Henry B. Anthony. 
Vermonit—Solomon Foot, Jacob Collamer. 
Virginia—Lemuel J. Bowden, John 8S. Carlile. 
Sener Virginia—Peter G. Vasa Winkle, Waitman T. 
ey. 
Wisconsin—James R. Doolittle, Timothy 0. Howe. 


HOUSE. 
California—Thomas B, Shannon, William Higby, Cor- 
nelius Cole. on e es 
- De ames lish, Aj 
eben (a glish, Augus- 


Connecticuti—He 
tus Brandagee, John 

Delaware—Nathaniel B. Smithers. 

Jilinois—Isaac N. Arnold, John F. Farnsworth, Elihu B. 
‘Washburne, Charles M. Harris, Owen Lovejoy, Jesse O. Nor- 
ton, John R. Eden, John T. $ Lewis W. Ross, Anthon 
t. 7 PP James ©. Robinson, William R. Morrison, Wil- 

mJ. Alle 


K. Edgerton, James F. McDowe 
ilson, Hiram Price, William B. Allison, 
J. B. Grinnell, John A. Kasson, A. W. Hubbard. 
Hentucky—Laneh Abgarson, 6 H. ¥ 
€ en erson, George eaman, He 
Grider, Aaron Harding, Robert Mallory, Green Clay Smith, 
Brutus J. Clay, William H. Randall, William H. Wadsworth. 
Maine—Lorenzo D. M. Sweat, Sidney Perham, James G, 
Blaine, John H. Rice, Frederick A. Pike. : 
Maryland—John A, J. Cresswell, Edwin H. Webster, 
Heary Winter Davis, Francis Thomas, Sap ee G. Harris, 
Massachusetts—Thomas D, Eliot, Oakes Ames, Alexander 
H. Rice, Samuel Hooper, John B. Alley, Daniel W. Gooch. 


Missouri—Francis P. Blair, jr., Hen 
Scott, Joseph W. McClurg, Samuel 
Kine, Benjamin F. Loan, Will 

ew 


New Jersey—John F. Starr, George Middleton, William 
G. prvcle, Andrew J. Rogers, Nehemiah Perry. 

New York—Henry G. Stebbins, Martin Kalbfleisch, Moses 
F. vag Benjamin Wood, Fernando Wood, Elijah Ward, 
John W. Chanler, James Brooks, Anson Herrick, William 
pe Charles H. Winfield, Homer A. Nelson, John B. 

ohn V. L. Pro John A, Griswold, Orlando Kel- 
alvin T. Hulburd, James M. Marvin, Samuel F. Mil- 
ler, Ambrose W. Clark, cis Kernan, De Witt C. Little- 
john, Thomas T. Davis, Theodore M. Pomeroy, Daniel Mor- 
ris, Giles W. Hotchkiss, Robert B. Van Valkenburg, Freeman 
Clark, Augustus Frank, John B. Ganson, Reuben E. Fenton. 

Oh ta H. Pendleton, Alexander Long, Robert C. 
Schenck, J. F. McKinney, Frank ©. LeBlond, Chilton A. 
White, Samuel 8. Cox, William Johnson, Warren P. Noble, 
James M. Ashley, Wells A. Hutchins, William E. Finck, 
John O'Neill, George Bliss, James R. Morris, Joseph W. 
phar 7 a R, Eckley, Rufus P. Spaulding, James A. 

e 

Oregon—John R. McBride. 

Pennsyloania—Samuel J. Randall, Charles O'Neill, Leon- 
ard Myers, William D. Kelley, M. Russell Thayer, John D. 
Stiles, John M. Broomall, Sydenham E,. Ancona, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Myer Strause, Philip Johnson, Charles Dennison, 
Hany M. Tracy, William H. Miller, Joseph Baily, Alexan- 
der H. Coffroth, Archibald McAllister, James T. Hale, Glenni 
W. Scofield, Amos Myers, John L. Dawson, James K. Moor- 
pag Baga Williams, Jesse Lazear. 

Rhode Island—Thomas A. Jenckes, Nathan F. Dixon. 

Vermont—Frederick E. Woodbridge, Justin S$. Morrill, 
Portus Baxter. 

Virginia—Joseph E, Segar, Lucius H. Chandler, Benjamin 
M. Kitchen. 

West Virginia—Jacob B. Blair, William G. Brown, Killian 
V. Whaley. 

Wisconsin—James 8. Brown, Ithamar OC. S oan, Amass 
eal Charles A, Eldridge, Ezra Wheeler, Walter D. 

cIndoe, 


Delegates from Territories. 


Nebraska—Samuel G. Daily. 
Nevada—Gordon N. Mott. 
New Mexico—Francisco Pereah 
Utah—John F. Kinney. 
Washington—George E. Cole. 
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The following is the vote in detail : 


for Mr. Colfax—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, 
Anderson, Arnold, Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, 
Beaman, William G. Brown, Blaine, Jacob B. Blair, 
Blow, Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, Am- 
brose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Clay, Cobb, Cole, 
Creswell, Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, 
Dawes, Demin , Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, 
Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Garfield, 
Gooch, Grinnell, Hale, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Hulburd, 
Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, 
Orlando Kellogg, Littlejohn, Loan, Longyear, Love- 
RS Marvin, McBride, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel 

. Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel F. Morris, Amos 
Myers, Leonard Myers, Norton, Charles O’Neill, 
Orth, Patterson, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, 
William H, Randall, Alexander H. Rice, John H. 
Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 
non, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Spenlsing Starr, 
Stevens, Thayer, Thomas, Tracy. son, Van Val- 
kenburgh, Ehhu B. Washburne, William B. Wash- 
burn, Webster, Whaley, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, 
Windom, and Woodbridge. 

For Mr. Cow—Messrs. James C, Allen, William J. 
Allen, Augustus ©. Baldwin, Bliss, James S. Brown, 
Cravens, Dawson, Eden, ee. rs Eldridge, Eng- 
lish, Finck, Harrington, Charles M. Harris, He 
Holman, Hutchins, William Johnson, Kalbfleisch, 
Knapp, Law, Le Blond, Luong, Marcy, McDowell, 
McKinney, Middleton, James R. Morris, Morrison, 
Noble, John O’Neill, Pendleton, Perry, Robinson, 
Rogers, Ross, William G. Steele, Sweat, Voorhees, 
Wheeler, Chilton A. White, and Joseph W. White. 

For Mr. Dawson—Messrs. Ancona, Baily, Coffroth, 
Cox, Dennison, Philip Johnson, Lazear, McAllister, 
William H. Miller, Samuel J. Randall, Stiles, and 
Strouse. 

For Mr. Mallory—Messrs. Brooks, Grider, Hard- 
ing, Benjamin G. Harris, King, James S. Rollins, 
Stuart, Wadsworth, Ward, and Yeaman. 

For Mr, Stebbins—Messrs. Ganson, Griswold, Ker- 
aes Nelson, Odell, Pruyn, John B. Steele and Win- 

eld. 


For Mr. King—Messrs. Chanler, Hall, Mallory, 
Radford, Scott, and Fernando Wood. 

e na Mr. Llair, of Missouri—Messrs. Cottman and 
ield. 

For Mr. Stiles—Mr. Benjamin Wood. 

In the House, on the 15th, Mr. Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, reported a series of resolutions 
referring portions of the President’s message 
to the various committees, one of which was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message 
as is contained in the proclamation, and as refers to 
the constitution and treatment of the rebellious 
States, be referred to a special committee of nine, 
&e. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, offered the follow- 
ing as a substitute: 

That so much ofthe President’s message as relates 
to the duty of the United States to guaranty a re- 
publican form of government to the States in which 
the governments recognized by the United States 
have been abrogated or overthrown, be referred to a 
select committee of nine, to be named by the Speak- 
er; which shall report the bills necessary and proper 
for carring into execution the foregoing guarantee. 


He said: —“ The language of the resolution 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means 
is very general, and perhaps does not point 
precisely to the object the gentleman who drew 
it had in his own mind. It would cover the 
whole subject of the war. So much, I think it 
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says in substance, of the President’s message ag 
relates to the condition and treatment of the 
rebel States, shall be referred to-a select com- 
mittee. What doesnot relate to the condition 
and treatment of the rebel States? It includes 
the conduct of the war: the treatment of the 
people not in arms in the rebellious districts, 
and the policy the military governors shall pur- 
sue; it includes, in a word, the whole treate 
ment of the States which are the theatre of the 
rebellion. 

“T take it that that was not what the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means contemplated. I 
presume they intended to point to what, in 
the very inaccurate phraseology of the day, is 
known as the question of reconstruction. 

“‘ Now, as I think there has been no destruc- 
tion of the Union, no breaking up of the Gov- 
ernment, I carefully avoid the use of any such 
word, The fact, as well as the constitational 
view of the condition of affairs in the States en- 
veloped by the rebellion, is that a force has 
overthrown, or the people, in a moment of 
madness, have abrogated the governments 
which existed in those States, under the Con- 
stitution, and were recognized by the United 
so prior to the breaking out of the rebel- 

on. 

“The Government of the United States is 
engaged in two operations. One is the sup- 
pression of armed resistance to the supreme 
authority of the United States, and which is 
endeavoring to suppress that opposition by 
arms, Another—a very delicate and perhaps 
as high a duty—is to see, when armed resist- 
ance shall be removed, that governments shall 
be restored in those States republican in their 
form.” | 

Mr. Brooks, of New York, said :—‘ As I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Maryland—so far 
as I do understand him—I am much more dis- 
posed to follow the lead of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens),-who introduced 
the original resolution, rather than the lead of 
the gentleman from Maryland. I think his 
formula is a better one. In this particular 
condition of the House, I am opposed to the 
construction of a special committee. But if 
the proposition of the gentleman from Mary- 
land shall be persisted in, I should be disposed 
to add that this committee be structed to in- 
quire also whether republican governments 
have not been abrogated and overturned north 
of the Potomac as well as south of the Poto- 
mac since this revolution began.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, followed, saying :— 
“Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know that this 
is the point to take our departure one way or 
the other; still, so far as I have heard the de- 
bate, I shall follow the lead of the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Davis), unless 1 take it 
myself, At any rate, I shall follow the princi- 
ples indicated by his resolution, and the re- 
marks with which he has accompanied it. I do 
not believe, strictly speaking, that there are 
any rebel States; I know that there are States 
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which rebels have taken possession of and 
overthrown the legitimate governments for the 
time being; and I hold, with the gentleman 
from Maryland, as I understood him, that 
those governments still remain; and that as 
soon as we can get possession of them we will 
breathe into them the spirit of republican life 
—a free soul once again. I am for the Consti- 
tution as it is and the Union as it was. Yes, I 
am for the Constitution as it is, and not as it 
has been falsely interpreted, and for the Union 
as it was before it was taken possession of by 
slaveholding tyrants.” 

The amendment was adopted—yeas, 91; 
nays, 80. 

In the Senate, on Dec. 16th, Mr. Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the joint resolution of the 
Honse relative to Gen. Grant. It directed that 
the thanks of Congress be presented to Major- 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, and through him to the 
officers and soldiers who have fought under his 
command during this rebellion, for their gal- 
lantry and good conduct in the battles in which 
they have been engaged; and requested the 
President of the United States to cause a gold 
medal to be struck, with suitable emblems, de- 
vices, and inscriptions, to be presented to Ma- 
jor-Gen. Grant. When the medal shall have 
been struck, the President is to cause a copy 
of the joint resolution to be engrossed on parch- 
ment, and to transmit it, together with the 
medal, to Major-Gen. Grant, to be presented to 
him in the name of the people of the United 
States of America. 

It passed immediately. 

In the House, on May 23d, Mr. Grinnell, of 
Towa, offered the following resolution, which 
was laid over: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to com- 
municate to this House whether by any order of the 
Government, or by any officer thereof, the World 
and Journal of Commerce, newspapers in the city of 
New York, were suspended from being published; 
and if so, that said order be communicated to this 
House, and the proceedings in the execution of that 
order. 

On the same day, Mr. Pruyn, of New York, 
asked leave to introduce the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the conduct of the executive au- 
thority of the Government in recently closing the 
offices and suppressing the publication of the World 
and Journal of Commerce, newspapers in the city of 
New York, under circumstances which have been 

laced before the public, was an act unwarranted in 
itself, dangerous to the cause of the Union, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and subversive of the prin- 


ciples of civil liberty, and as such is hereby censured 
by this House. 


It was objected to. Subsequently Mr. Pruyn 
moved to suspend the rules in order to intro- 
duce the resolution, which was refused by the 
following vote : 


Yeas—Messrs. James C. Allen, Augustus C. Bald- 
win, Bliss, Brooks, James S. Brown, Chanler, Cof- 
froth, Cox, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, El- 
dridge, Finck, Grider, Varding, Charles SL Harris, 


Herrick, Holman, Hutchins, Philip Johnson, William 
Johnson, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, King, Knapp, Law, 
Lazear, Mallory, Marcy, McAllister, McDowell, Wil- 
liam H, Miller, Morrison, Nelson, Noble, John 0’ Neill, 
Pendleton, Pruyn, Radford, Samuel J. Randall, Robin- 
son, James S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, John B. Steele, 
William G. Steele, Strouse, Voorhees, Wadsworth, 
Ward, Wheeler, Joseph W. White, and Fernando 
Wood—i4. 

Nays—Messrs. Alley, Ames, Arnold, John D. Bald- 
win, Baxter, Beaman, Jacob B. Blair, Blow, Bout- 
well, Boyd, Broomall, William G. Brown, Ambrose 
W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, 
Haag? Md inter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Dawes, Dem- 
ing, Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, Farns- 
worth, Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Higby, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, Ingersoll, Jenckes, 
Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Loan, Long- 
year Marvin, McBride, McClurg, Samuel F. Miller, 

oorhead, Morrill, Amos Myers, Leonard a he 
Charles O’Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perbam, Pike, 
Pomeroy, Price, William H. Randall, John H. Rice, 
Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, “Shannon, 
Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Spalding, Stevens, Thayer, 
Thomas, Upson, Elihu B. Washburne, William B. 
Washburn, Webster, Whaley, Williams, Wilder, 
Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge—79. 


On the same day, Mr. Arnold, of linois, of- 
fered the following: 


Resolved, That the Commiitee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire and report what, if any, addi- 
tional legislation may be necessary to punish the 
eh and publication of official documents, and 
what legislation is necessary to punish those who 
through the press or otherwise give information, aid, 
or comfort to the rebels. 


It was adopted. 
In the Senate, on May 26th, Mr. Powell 
offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the conduct of the executive author- 
ity of the Government, in recently closing the offices 
and suppressing the publication of the World and 
Tana of Commerce, ewnDnnee in the city of New 
York, under circumstances which have been placed 
before the public, was an act unwarranted in itself, 
dangerous to the cause of the Union, in violation of 
the Constitution, and subversive of the principles of 
et liberty, and as such is hereby censured by the 

enate. 


It was laid over. 

In the House, on Dec. 17th, Mr. Harrington, 
of Indiana, offered the following resolutions, 
and demanded the previous question on their 
adoption : 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States 
(article 1, section 9) provides, ‘‘The privilege of 
the writ of habeas co; shall not be suspended, un- 
less when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it; ’’ and whereas such provision is 
contained in the portion of the Constitution defining 
legislative powers, and not in the provisions defining 
executive power; and whereas the Constitution (ar- 
ticle four of the Amendment) further provides: ‘‘ The 
right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, &c.; 
and whereas the 87th Congress did, by act, claim to 
confer upon the President of the United States the 
power, at his will and pleasure, to suspend the priv- 
ileges of the writ of Habeas Corpus throughout the 
United States without limitations or conditions; and 
whereas the President of the United States, by proc- 
lamation, has assumed to suspend such privileges 
of the citizens in the loyal States; and whereas the 
people of such States have been subjected to arhbi- 
trary arrests without process of law, and to unrea- 
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sonabie search and seizures, and have been denied 
the right to a speedy trial and investigation, and 
have languished in prisons at the arbitrary pleasure 
of the chief Executive and his military subordinates: 
Now, therefore— 

1. Resolved, That no power is delegated by the 
Constitution of the United States, either to the legis- 
lative or executive power, to suspend the privileges 
of the writ of habeas corpus in any state loyal to the 
Constitution and Government not invaded, and in 
which the civil and judicial powers are in full opera- 


n. 

2. Resolved, That Congress has no power under 
the Constitution to delegate to the President of the 
United States the authority to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus, and imprison at his 
pleasure, without process of law or trial, the citizens 
of the loyal States. 

3. Resolved, That the assumption of the right by 
the Executive of the United Rtates to deprive the 
citizens of such loyal States of the benefits of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and to imprison them at his 
pleasure, without process of law, is unworthy the 
progress of the age, is consistent only with a des- 
potic power unlimited by constitutional obligations, 
and is wholly subversive of the elementary principles 
of freedom upon which the Government of the Unit- 
ed States and of the several States is based. 

4, Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be in- 
structed to prepare and report a bill to this House, 
pecans the rights of the citizens in the loyal 

tates, in strict accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States. 


They were rejected by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Augustus ©, Baldwin, Bliss, Brooks, James 
S$. Brown, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Cravens, Daw- 
son, Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, Eldridge, English, 
Finck, Ganson, Grider, Hall, Harding, at > Nea 
Benjamin G. Harris, Herrick, Holman, William 
Johnson, Kernan. King, Knapp, Law. Le Blond, 
Long, Mallory, Mare , McAllister, McDowell, Mc- 
Kinney, Middleton, William H. Miller, James R. 
Morris, Morrison, Nelson, Noble, Odell, John O’ Neill, 
Pendleton, Perry, Radford, Samuel J. Randall, Rob- 
inson, Rogers, Ross, Scott, John B, Steele, William 
G. Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Sweat, Voorhees, Wads- 
worth, Ward, Wheeler, Ch.jton A. White, Joseph 
W. White, Winfield, and Fernando Wood—67. 

Nays—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ash- 
ley, John D. Baldwin, Beaman, Blaine, Blow, Bout- 
well, Brandegee, Broomall, William G. Brown, Am- 
brose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Clay, Cobb, Cole, 
Creswell, Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, 
Dawes, Dixon, Donnelly, Briggs, Dumont, Eckley, 
Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Garfield, Gvoch, 
Grinnell, Hale, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Asahel 
W. Hubbard, John i. Hubbard, Hulburd, Jenckes, 
Julian, Kasson, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando 
Kellogg, Loan, Longyear, Lovejoy, Marvin, McBride, 
McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, 
Norton, Charles O’Neill, Orth, Perham, Pike, Pome- 
roy, Price, William H, Randall, Alexander H. Rice, 
John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scho- 
field, Shannon, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Spaulding, 
Stevens, Thayer, Tracy, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B. 
Washburnre, William ¥. Washburn, aley, Wil- 
oT Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge— 


On Feb. 29th, Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, offer- 
ed the following resolution, and moved the pre- 
vious question : 

Resolved (as the sense of this House), That the 
military arrest, without civil warrant, and trial by 
military commission, without jury, of Clement L. 
Vallandigham, a citizen of Ohio, not in the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or the militia in ac- 


tive service, by order of Major-Gen. Burnside, and 
his subsequent banishment by order of the Presi- 
dent, executed by mili force, were acts of mere 
arbitrary Owe, in palpable violation of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. 


It was rejected by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Augustus 
C. Baldwin, Brooks, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Daw 
son, Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, Finck, Ganson, 
Harding, Harrington, Herrick, Holman, Hutchins, 
Kernan, Knapp, Law, Long, Marcy, McDowell, Me- 
Kinney, William H. Miller. orrison, Nelson Noble, 
John O'Neill, Pendleton, Radford, Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, Rogers, Ross, Scott, Stebbins, John B, Steele, 
William G. Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, 
Voorhees, Wadsworth, Chilton A. White, and Win- 
field—47. 

Nays—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Anderson, Arnold, 
Bailey, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Francis P. Blair, 
Blow, Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, Ambrose: W. 
Clark, Freeman Clarke, Clay, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, 
Henry Winter Davis, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Don- 
nelly, Driggs, Dumont, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fra 
Grinnell, Hale, Highy, 4 Hotchkiss, Asahe 
W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Jenckes, Julian, 
Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg Loan, 
Marvin, McBride, McClurg, Moorhead, Mo i, Dan- 
iel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, Norton, 
Charles 0’ Neill, Patterson, Perham, Pomeroy, Price, 
William H, Randall, John H. Rice, Schenck, Sco- 
field, Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Starr, Stevens, 
Ee bt Thomas, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu 
B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Whaley, Wil- 
liams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge 
—i6. 


On March 21st, Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, 
offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be respectfully requested, and that the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of War be directed to report 
and furnish to this House the names of all persons, 
if any there are, arrested and held in prison or con- 
finement in any prison, fort, or other place whatso- 
ever, for political offences, or any other alleged of- 
fence against the Government or authority of the 
United States, by the order, command, consent, or 
knowledge of them, or either of them, respectively, 
and who have not been charged, tried, or convicted 
before any civil or criminal (not military) court of 
the land; together with the charge against such per- 
son, or cause for such arrest and imprisonment, if 
there be any; and the name of the prison, fort, or 
place where they are severally kept or confined. 
Also, whether any person or persons, for any alleged 
like offence, have been banished or sent from the 
United States, or from the States not in rebellion to 
the rebellious States, and the names, times, alleged 
offence, and cate thereof: and whether with or 
without trial; and if tried, before what court. 


It came up on April 4th, when Mr. Rollins, 
of New Hampshire, moved to lay it upon the 
table, which wag ordered by the following 
vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beman, 
Blaine, Blow, Boyd, Broomall, William G. Brown, 
Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, 
Thomas T. Davis, Dixon, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, 
Frank, Grinnell, Hale, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss 
Asahel W. Hubbard, Jenckes, Julian, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Longyear, McBride, McClurg, Samuel F, 
Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, Amos Myers, Leonard 
Myers, Norton, Charles 0’N eill, Orth, Patterson, 
Perham, Pike, Price, Alexander H. Rice, Edward H, 
Rollins, Shannon, Spalding, Stevens, Thayer, Tracy 
Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B, Washburne, 
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Wilham 8. Washburn, Wilder, Windom, and Wood- 
bridge—62. 

Nays—Messrs. James C, Allen, Ancona, Augustus 
C. Baldwin, Bliss, Chanler, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, 
Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, lish, Finck, Grider, 
Griswold, Harri n, paige olman, Philip John- 


Lazear, , Mall 
of R. Morris, Were, 


R John B. Steele, Wheeler, Chilton A. White, 
W and Yeaman—39. 


In the Senate, on June 20th, Mr. Morrill, of 
Maine, offered the following bill, which was 
referred to the Judiciary : 


Be it enacted, That upon all arrests under section 6, 

of chapter 200, of an act approved the 17th of July, 

1862, bail shall be admitted, and such bail, on the 

demand of the party so arrested, may be taken be- 

. fore any judge of the United States, any chancellor, 

judge of a supreme or superior court, or chief or first 

Judge of court of common pleas, of any State, who 

exercise their discretion therein, re ing the 

nature and circumstances of the offence, and of the 
evidence and of the usages of law. 

Tn the Senate, on the 18th of December, the 
following resolution, previously offered by Mr. 
Sumner, was taken up from the table: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the rules 
of the Senate: ‘‘ The oath or affirmation prescribed 
by act of Co of July 2, 1862, to be taken and 
subscribed before entering upon the duties of office, 


shall be taken and subscribed by every Senator in - 


open Senate, before entering upon his duties. It 

all also be taken and subscribed in the same way 
by the Secretary of the Senate; but the other officers 
of the Senate may take and subscribe it in the office 
of the Secretary.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, with a view to 
have a judicial decision of the Senate whether 
the oath prescribed by the act of Congress was 
in conformity with the Constitution, otfered the 
following substitute: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire whether Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Co are included within the pro- 
visions of the act, entitled “‘An act to prescribe an 
oath of office, and for other p ses,’’ approved 
July 2, 1862; and whether the said act is in accord- 
ance or in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Saulsbury said: “It was decided by the 
Senate, on a solemn vote, in the early history 
of this Government, that a Senator is not a 
civil officer under the Government of the United 
States; and the act of Congress simply pro- 
vides that this oath shall be taken by officers in 
the civil or military service of the United 
States. 


“ Again, sir, the oath requires that a Senator 
(if it be held to apply to Senators) shall purge 
himself that he has not been in the past guilty 
of certain acts. Just as competent is it for the 
Senate to require that when a man presents 
himself here with all the constitutional qualifi- 
cations for a seat on this floor, he shall purge 
himself that he has never been guilty of the 
commission of an assault and battery, or any 
“ga? offence against either State or Federal 

Wook 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, in objection, said: 
“T do not know, sir, that another decision upon 
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that subject will be any more satisfactory than 
the one which has already been made, The 
law referred to could not have been enacted 
Without the sanction of this body; and when 
that law was under consideration, it was ob- 
jected to as being unconstitutional. It was 
argued in the Senate; that point was pre- 
sented; and the Senate, notwithstanding the 
arguments that were presented against the 
constitutionality of the proposed law, thought 
proper to pass the bill. The House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring, and the President ap- 
proving the bill, it became the law of the land. 
The Senate has decided that this law is con- 
stitutional, by its passage; and it is a novel pro- 
ceeding, when it becomes the duty of Senators 
to execute a law of the land, that in the first 
place they are to refer the question whether 
the law is the law of the land or not, to one of 
the committees for consideration. It is as much 
our duty to obey a law, as it is the duty of any 
other citizen in any portion of the country to 
do so.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, in reply, urged that it had 
never been decided by either House, or by any 
other tribunal, that this act of Congress did 
include members of either House, and said: 
“My colleague (Mr. Bayard) at the last session 
appeared in this body, took the constitutional 
oath, entered upon his duties as a Senator, 
was here in open session, was here in secret 
session, was here acting as a Senator after 
the statement deliberately made by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, that those who chose to take 
the additional oath might take it, and those 
who chose not to take it need not take it. 
was at a time when a debate sprang up which 
threatened to last several days, on the obliga- 
tory character of this oath. Then, sir, at the 
present session, after my colleague has acted in 
this body, both in public and in secret session, 
this order is introduced. All that my colleague 
asks, all that I ask, is that before he is required 
to take the oath, some committee of this body, 
or the body itself, decide that the act applies to 
members of the Senate and members of the 
House of Representatives. Is there any thing 
unreasonable in this?” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, urged that two 
questions were presented, thus: ‘ The first is, 
what is the true meaning of the act of Congress 
—does it, or does it not embrace members of 
Congress? The other is, if it does embrace 
members of Congress, whether Congress had 
the constitutional power to pass that act? 
Now, with reference to the first of these ques 
tions, there can be no possible objection, that 
I can see, to our having from the Judiciary 
Committee a well-considered opinion. I do not 
know that the proposed rule has been before 
any committee of the body heretofore; and I 
think it will tend, perhaps, to establish the con- 
struction of that act the one way or the other, 
so as to determine all further controversy upon 
the subject, if the Judiciary Committee will 
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take the matter into consideration, and express 
their own opinion, after considering as to the 
true operation of the act as it stands. 

“Upon the other question, to which the hon- 
orable member from IMlinois has referred as one 
over which, as he supposes, the committee has 
no right, and the body can give the committee 
no right, I submit that perhaps the chairman 
of the committee is mistaken. He thinks there 
is no authority to refer to a committee the 
question whether an act upon the statute-book 
is constitutional or not. I beg him to recon- 
sider that opinion, and if he does I incline to 
think he will come to a different conclusion. 
The act, as long as it stands upon the statute- 
book, is in one sense obligatory; it is appar- 
ently the law of the land; but if, in point of 
law, it be repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, then it is not the law of the 
lands" and if it should, upon investigation, be 


“found that Congress had not authority to pass 
‘ this act, Congress owes it to itself that it should 


repeal it.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, said: ‘The rule 
proposed is to give a practical construction to 
the act by saying that it extends to Senators, 
and that they shall take the oath. I at present 
have no opinion to express in relation to that 
question. 
the question, I understand that the Senator 
from Delaware desires that it may go to the 
Judiciary Committee. What can be the ob- 
jection to that, seriously?” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, replied: Is 
there any Senator who is not ready at this mo- 
ment to vote on the question of the constitu- 
tionality of that act of Congress? The Senate 
in passing the act has already given its opinion 
upon its constitutionality. Is there any Senator 
who is not ready to vote at this moment on the 
question whether or not that act of Congress 
is applicable to Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives? I doubt if there is 
any single Senator who needs any light on this 
question. I doubt if there is any one who has 
a particle of doubt upon it. There are Sena- 
tors, I dare say, who have already made up 
their minds that the act is not constitutional, 
or that it is not applicable to members of this 
body; and there are other Senators who have 
made up their minds just the contrary; but I 
ask if there is any Senator who will confess any 
real doubt on the question. Some few may be 
one way, and others may be the other way. 
But whether one way or the other way, their 
minds are made up. 

Mr. McDougall, of California said: “I know 
of no more grave matter that can come before 
the Senate than the question which is now pre- 
sented to us. I can see no reason why the 
Senate should refuse to refer it. It is my opin- 
ion that a Senator of the United States is a con- 
stitutional officer, and that in occupying his 
place, he is not subject to any thing except what 
the Constitution dictates. That is my opinion, 
and it is very near my conviction; but I am 


That is the question, and that being © 
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prepared to be informed by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The question of reference was further debated 
and lost—yeas, 15; nays, 26. The postpone- 
ment of the subject for a few days was then 
carried, 

On the 21st the question came up again, and 
on a motion to postpone, Mr. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, stated the facts relative to the original 
bill and the proceedings under it, and desired 
a further postponement, to prepare his views 
on the question of law. A further postpone- 
ment was made, after urgent objections by Mr. 
Sumner, to the 19th of January, when Mr. Bay- 
ard addressed the Senate. 
the only member of the Senate present at this 
session who has not taken the oath, it is but a 
rational inference that the rule now proposed 
is intended to operate personally upon me, 
although I was sworn in at the special session 
and acted as a Senator both on committees and 
in the Senate since my reélection in March last 
for the term of six years, ending on the 3d of 
March, 1869. In the objections, however, 
which I have to present to this proposed rule, 
I shall consider it without reference to any 
personal effect it may have upon my own 
action. 

“The adoption or rejection of this rule in- 
volves two general questions: First, is the 
action on which it professes to be founded 
repugnant to the Federal Constitution, or is 
it within the powers delegated to Congress? 
Second, is a member of the Senate included by 
its provisions when construed according to the 
language and meaning of the Federal Consti- 
tution ? 

“ This act of July 2, 1862, is repugnant to at 
least three, I think four, provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. It is invalid because 
it prescribes a further qualification for a mem- 
ber of Congress before entering upon the per- 
formance of his duties. This was the question, 
and the only question, argued before the pas- 
sage of the law, or noticed in the debate. 

“The third clause of the third section of 
article one of the Constitution prescribes the 
qualifications of a Senator—age, residence, and 
citizenship: the age thirty years; residence at 
the time of election in the State which elects 
him; and citizenship for nine years preceding 
the election. The third clause of the sixth arti- 
cle requires that Senators and Representatives 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port the Constitution. Does this provision 
admit any oath varying in substance from the 
oath so required? It has been admitted, and 
indeed cannot well be denied, than no oath- 
other than that of which the form is prescribed 
in the Constitution can be imposed upon the 
President of the United States; and upon the 
same principle the substance of the oath pre- 
scribed for Senators and Representatives, and 
members of the State Legislatures, and all 
offices of the States as well as of the United 
States, must be adhered to, though Congress 


He said; ‘As I am * 
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-may unquestionably prescribe the form in 
which it is to be administered. Variations of 
form are quite immaterial. The form adopted 
originally was prescribed by the first act of the 

Congress of the United States, and will 
be found at page 23 of the first volume of the 
Statutes at . I refer to it both for its 
simplicity and to show the views which that 
body took of the authority they were exer- 
cising, that it was merely the prescription of 

. the form of an oath required by the Constitu- 
tion, * The first section is: : 

That the oath or affirmation required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United States shall 
be administered in the form following, to wit: ‘I, 
AB, do solemnly swear or affirm (as the case may 
he) that I will support the Constitution of the United 


“ The power assumed in that act was merely 
to prescribe the form of the oath required by 
the Constitution, by legislation, and that power 
is not questioned. I cannot doubt that as re- 
gards members of Congress either House might 
have prescribed the form by its own resolution ; 
but for the sake of uniformity, as the oath is 
required by the Constitution, of course it was 
wiser that a general provision should be made 
by legislation. Indeed, this law recognizes the 
fact that either House would have possessed 
that authority, because it provides that the 
oath shall be administered within three days 
to every member, and also to the members and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who had not taken a similar oath by virtue of 
a resolution of the House. 

“ The second objection to the constitutional- 
ity of this act is that it is in conflict with the 
fifth article of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The fifth article 
of the amendments to the Constitution provides 
that— 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases aris- 
ing in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public dan- 
ger; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall he be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. 

‘Mr. President, this article is a restriction 
upon power, intended to secure individual 
rights against the aggressions of Government, 
as, indeed, are all the first ten amendments 
adopted immediately after the formation of the 
Constitution. In one form or another, similar 
imitations of power have been incorporated 
into the constitution of every State in this 
Union. The principle comes to us from Magna 
Charta, though in England it is but a restraint 
on the Crown, Parliament, in their theory of 
government, being the ultimate power and 
omnipotent; but in this country we hold that 
the sovereignty is in the people, and both in 
the General and State governments limitations 
apon power apply to all branches of govern- 
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ment. The limitation in this article is one of 
the great guarantees of civil liberty in free 
governments, and should be liberally expound- 
ed. If those guarantees are to be frittered 
away by a narrow construction, then indeed 
will written constitutions, which in the past 
have been the pride and glory of American 
statesmen and the American people, become 
unmeaning nullities and the frailest of barriers 
against the eneroachments of despotism and 


anny. 

“‘ By this act of 1862 every one who is re- 
quired to take the oath it prescribes is ‘ held to 
answer’ for a capital crime; and if he refuses, 
whether guilty or not guilty, the law assumes 
for its own purposes his guilt, and punishes 
him by disqualification and a refusal of his 
rights. He is deprived of those rights without 
due process of law. The legal presumption 
of innocence is reversed as to every citizen, 
and this law, without accusation, without trial, 
without proof, and without conviction, inflicts 
punishment as a consequence of silence. It 
seeks to ascertain facts in a peculiar manner 
unknown to the common law, and prohibited 
by the Constitution, not by the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, but by a . 
forced confession of the offender, and holds his 
silence as evidence of guilt. No matter how 
legitimate or desirable the object to be at- 
tained—the exclusion of persons guilty of trea- 
son from Congress—such means of effecting it 
are repugnant to the Constitution, and cannot, 
therefore, be lawfully used. 

“But, sir, there is still a third objection to 
this act. The act is repugnant to the second 
section of the second article of the Constitu- 
tion. By the second section of the second 
article of the Constitution the pardoning power 
is vested exclusively in the President of the 
United States: 

He shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offences against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. : 

“Tt is an executive authority, exclusively in 
the President, and the effect of the pardon is 
that it absolves the party from all the conse- 
quences of his crime, and when pardoned he 
stands with the same rights as if the crime had 
never been committed. I am supposing a case 
where a party has really been guilty of these 
offences, and of course could not take this oath, 
and yet has been pardoned by the President. 
While I would oppose the Executive in any en- 
croachments upon the power of the Legisla- 
ture or the assumption of any powers not 
granted to him, I would equally sustain him in 
the exercise of all the authority which has 
been delegated to him by the Constitution. 
Suppose a southern citizen who has voluntarily 
borne arms against the United States during 
this revolt, becoming convinced of his error 
while the war continues, should return to his 
allegiance, and be pardoned by the President, 
and be elected to the Senate by a Legislature 
whose authority to elect you recognized. He 
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certainly could not take this oath without 
heing guilty of perjury, and therefore, in effect, 
this law impairs and abrogates the pardoning 
power of the President to that extent. Is 
that constitutional? Can you obstruct by leg- 
islation of this kind, direct or indirect, the 
legal effect of a power which is vested in the 
executive branch and not in the legislative 
branch of the Government? This law pun- 
ishes the member elect, in defiance of the 
executive pardon, by disqualification for the 
office or trust to which he has been legally and 
constitutionally elected. 

“There is a still further and fourth objec- 
tion to the validity of this law. By the Con- 
stitution of the United States no ex post facto 
law can be passed; and yet by the imposition 
of this oath you prescribe the penalty of dis- 
qualification for office as the punishment for a 
crime committed before the passage of the law, 
though it was subject to no such punishment 
at the time of its commission. 

‘“*T have closed with the objections I have to 
make to the constitutionality of the act of 1862, 
and proceed now to the discussion of the sec- 
ond question which I stated. The answer to 
that question depends upon another, whether 
a Senator or Representative is a civil officer or 
holds a civil office within the meaning of the 
Federal Constitution. This question became a 
subject of inquiry early in the history of the 
country, on the impeachment of William 
Blount by the House of Representatives in 
the year 1798; and it was decided then by 
the Senate on a plea to the jurisdiction on the 
11th of January, 1790.” 

This case was cited at some length by the 
Senator, and reference made to the Constitution 
as sustaining the decision of the Senate, that a 
Senator was not a civil officer. He then con- 
cluded as follows: 

“Mr. President, I have now concluded my 
argument against the validity of the act of 
July 2, 1862, and the rule proposed under it. 
The oath prescribed in that act has been fre- 
quently designated as ‘the oath of loyalty;’ 
and doubtless there are those who may con- 
sider my declining to take that oath as evi- 
dence of disloyalty. The words ‘loyal’ and 
‘loyalty’ have become familiar terms during 
the progress of this disastrous civil war. I 
will not pause to inquire whether loyalty in its 
usual acceptation is not more appropriate to 
the relations and personal devotion of a subject 
to his prince than of a citizen to his Govern- 
ment in a republic. Accepting the term as 
applicable, I define loyalty in a Government 
such as ours—a representative Republic—to 
mean a steadfast adherence to the Constitution 
or organic law under which and by virtue of 
the adoption of which by the people of the 
several States the Government was established ; 
a cheerful and ready obedience to all laws 
passed in pursuance of that Constitution; and 
a devoted and ardent support of those guaran- 
tees of civil liberty which it was a primary 
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object with its framers to maintain and per- 

petuate, and thus ‘secure to themselves and 

their posterity the blessings of liberty.’ I 
have sworn to support that Constitution ; gnd 
as I believe that the rule proposed and the Jaw 
which it is intended to enforce are repugnant 
to its provisions, I call upon the tribunal which 
has exclusive jurisdiction of all questions affect- 
ing the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its members, to decide judicially whether the 
act is constitutional, and give to it its proper 
legal construction. If it be disloyal to support 
the Constitution of my country, then I eats 

fully accept the imputation of disloyalty; but 

if made on any other ground, I shall meet it 

with calm contempt.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, followed, saying: 
“In 1862, at the time of the passage of this 
act, there were a variety of laws relating to 
the subject of treason, and its effect upon this 
Government. The attempts to remedy it were 
all begun in their incipient stages independent 
of each other. Some of them were passed at 
one period and some at another. Some of the 
statutes which were commenced first, were ul- 
timately passed after many others that were 
commenced afterward; but in ascertaining 
their purpose and purport, I take it, we must 
look to them all as in pari materia. 

“ Now, what was our trouble which was in- 
tended, in some measure, to be corrected by 
these laws, this one among the others? I do 
not intend to occupy a great deal of time in 
undertaking a description of our condition at 
that time. Up to the year 1861, and for sey- 
eral months in that year, men occupied seats . 
in this Senate and in the other House, but es-+ 
pecially in this Chamber, who disclaimed all 
allegiance to our Government, who claimed 
the right to dismember that Government, as a 
constitutional right, who set on foot plans to 
execute these purposes, and who openly de- 
clared such to be their purposes. They were 
a body of men distinguished for ability, domi- 
neering over the party of which they were in 
a great measure a majority, and which party 
was the dominant party of the Senate. They 
did this defiantly, menacingly, superciliously. 
This was the arena on which they put forth all 
their gladiatorial efforts of treason. 

“The time finally came when those men de- 
parted from this Chamber, and from this city, 
as Catiline did from Rome, to go into the 
country and carry into effect by blood the con- 
spiracy which they here concocted. They did 
go, and we soon learned, before the year 1862, 
that they did put in operation these their com- 
binations, and that their hands were red with 
the blood of our people. 

“The question at once arose in this body, 
how can this country be secured against the 
repetition of this? Those men, and men like 
them, must be put out of this body, and they 
must be kept out of this body. No other 
course could secure the country. Whenever 
the opportunity occurred, whenever the ma- 
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jovity was obtained by those whom they had 
.eft here, and by the places which were filled 
by the people, those men were expelled from 
the 


“The next question is, how are they to be 
kept out? It is clear, sir—it is not necessary 
that I should take up your time in proving 
that-—if the interests of this Government are 
to be put into the keeping of men who avow 
their enmity to its existence, and who boldly 
plot its destruction, it is utterly impossible that 
that Government can long exist. If men of 
that character and men of that conduct can 
have seats and retain seats here, then there is 
an end of this Government. If the Constitu- 
tion is so framed that it is subject to this in- 
firmity incurably, it is an abortion, it is a total 
failure; and if any construction can be given 
to this Constitution which, in practical appli- 
cation, can produce this effect, it is as much a 
destruction of this Government as secession is. 

“Sach was our condition, and such were the 
demands upon us. It became necessary to in- 
quire what was the mode of correction. It 
was quite evident that the taking of an oath to 
support the Constitution did not amount to 
any correction. All those men had that oath 
on them, and it furnished no sufficient security. 
The Constitution provided that a man should 
have certain qualifications in order to be ad- 
mitted as a Senator; that he should be thirty 
years of age, a citizen of the United States for 
nine years, and a resident of the State electing 

i If no other qualifications or disqualifi- 
cations could by any possibility be framed and 
constitutionally executed, then those men were 
entitled to have their seats here if they could 
but get here, and, if entitled to take them, en- 
titled to keep them. The question then re- 
turned directly on the mind is, is it true that 
such is the Constitution of this Government 
that you can have no other qualifications or 
disqualifications than those mentioned in the 
Constitution? If you have no others, then 
clearly it was subject to the infirmity of which 
T have spoken.” 

Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, in reply said: 
‘“‘ Whoever comes here, being duly elected, and 
having the qualifications prescribed by the 
Constitution, has a right to his seat, and his 
State may well demand it for him. The right 
of his State to be represented by him is con- 
ferred by the Constitution, and cannot be de 
nied or impaired by ahy rule of this body or 
by any act of Congress. I will not stop to in- 
quire whether the language of the act, consid- 
ered in the light of established rules of construc- 
tion and of adjudged cases, includes Senators 
and Representatives; but will maintain that if 
construed to include them, it is so far in con- 
flict with the Constitution, and null and void. 
Nor will I stop to question that terms may be 
added to the oath of obedience to the Consti- 
tution required of all officers, but such addi- 
tional terms cannot add to or take from the 
qualifications prescribed by the Constitution. 
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The Constitution provides that ‘no person 
shall be a Senator who skall not have attained 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen,’ <A person not 
thirty years of age, or who has not been nine 
years a citizen, or who is not an inhabitant of 
the State for which he is chosen, is not quali- 
fied to be a Senator, but all other persons are 
qualified, and there is no power in the Goy- 
ernment to disqualify or render them ineligi- 
ble. By declaring these three circumstances 
of disqualification, touching the age, citizen- 
ship, and residence of the party, the Constitu- 
tion excludes every other disqualification. The 
rule of construction is well stated by Story in 
his work on the Constitution. He says: 

It would seem but fair reasoning, upon the plain- 
est principles of interpretation, that when the Con- 
stitution established certain qualifications as neces- 
sary for office, it meant to exclude all others as pre- 
requisites. From the very nature of such a provi- 
sion, the affirmation of these qualifications would 
seem to imply a negative of all others. * * * A 

ower to aad: new qualifications is certainly equiva- 
ent to a power to vary them. 


“The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) 
cited the oath required of United States judges 
by the judiciary act of 1789, and claimed it as 
a conclusive precedent and authority upon the 

uestion. With great deference to that gen- 

eman, both because of his conceded ability 
as a jurist, and because of his position in this 
body at the head of the Judiciary Committee, 
I cannot admit that he has found either a pre- 
cedent or an authority for the measure he now 
advocates. It is true that the Constitution re- 
quires the judges to take an oath of obedience 
to it; and it is also true that the act of 1789 
adds terms to that oath; but has it escaped 
the attention of the Senator that the oath of 
office required of the judges is in no respect 
retrospective, but is altogether prospective, 
and looks only to a faithful discharge of the 
duties of their high office? By the terms of 
that oath no qualifications are superadded to 
the qualifications prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, and no persons are by it excluded from 
the bench who are eligible under the Consti- 
tution. When a judge of the United States 
courts swears that he will obey the Constitu- 
tion, and ‘will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the 
poor and the rich, and impartially discharge 
and perform all the duties incumbent upon 
him,’ he gives a solemn assurance of official 
fidelity in the future, but he looks not over his 
past life; nor is he required to forswear either 
follies, faults, or crimes. He is not denied the 
office because he cannot swear that he is with- 
out fault in respect to the law, the Constitu- 
tion, or, if may be, his allegiance. 

“ But, sir, the measure now before the Sen- 
ate is almost if not altogether otherwise. I+ 
is not prospective, nor does it seek to secure 
fidelity in office; but for the most part is re- 
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trospective, and seeks to exclude from seats in 
this Chamber persons who are not excluded by 
the Constitution, and to establish disaualifica- 
tions unknown to that instrument. 

“It cannot be said that the proposed rule re- 
quires an oath but does not prescribe a qualifi- 
cation, for, if the oath be required, an entire 
class is excluded; as effectually excluded as if 
the cause were interpolated among the dis- 
qualifications prescribed in the Constitution. 
Could this body by a rule, or Congress by a 
law, require Senators before taking their seats 
to take an oath that they were over forty years 
of age, or that they have been twenty-one 
years citizens of the United States? All will 
agree that it could not be done. And why 
not, sir? For the obvious reason that it would 
be going beyond the constitutional disqualifi- 
cations, and attempting to exclude classes not 
excluded by that instrument. 

“The measure before the Senate is proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sum- 
ner). Will that Senator allow me to remind 
him that when he took his seat in this body, 
twelve years ago, Senators of his political 
views were in a small minority; that both 
branches of Congress were controlled by men 
who, standing upon the adjudications of every 
department of the Government, believed that 
the Constitution not only allowed but required 
legislation on the part of Congress securing 
the return of fugitive slaves; and that good 
faith, as well as the harmony of the sections 
and the unity of the Republic, required that 
the laws enacted for that purpose should be 
faithfully.executed. As I understand, that Sen- 
ator came with avowed convictions adverse to 
the constitutional power of Congress to enact 
laws upon that subject, and disclaiming all ob- 
ligation on the part of the citizen to aid in 
their enforcement. Now, sir, had Congress by 
law, or the Senate by a rule, required that Sen- 
ator, before taking his seat, by solemn oath or 
affirmation to declare that in the past he had 
given no countenance, counsel, or encourage- 
ment to persons engaged in resisting the exe- 
cution of the fugitive slave laws, and that in 
the future he would be loyal to their require- 
ments and obligations, what course would the 
honorable Senator then have felt it his duty to 
pursue? If animated by the lofty sentiments 
of the great men his State has produced, he 
would have returned to her and at her feet 
laid down the commission she had put into his 
hands, and the robes of office she had placed 
upon his shoulders, and made report to her 
that he had been denied his seat in a ‘Senate 
of equals;’ that terms had been required of 
him unknown to the Constitution; and that it 
was for the ancient Commonwealth to main- 
tain her Federal rights and equality, and to 
vindicate her wounded honor. To resist the 
laws of the United States in South Carolina is 
a grievous crime; but, sir, is it any less a crime 
in Massachusetts? The act in either State dis- 
turbs the foundations of public authority; and, 


upon principle, as well may test oaths and sol 
emn disclaimers of crime be required of Sen. 
ators from the one State as from the other. As 
a question of constitutional right, he who comes 
here, being duly chosen by a sovereign State, 
and haying the constitutional qualifications, is 
entitled to demand his seat, and to deny it is te 
break the Federal compact. 

‘The proposition before the Senate, Mr. Pres- 
ident, involves other and quite as important 
considerations. It reaches to questions in- 
volved in the reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion of the Federal Union. This war cannot 
continue forever. The time will come when it 
shall have ceased to agitate the world, leaving, 
it may be, scenes of desolation to mar the face 
of our country; society distracted; and, scat- 
ered upon every side, the broken ‘columns 
and arches’ of our institutions. Then will 
arise the questions that appertain to a state 
and condition of peace. To restore and reés- 
tablish will then be the duty of the statesman. 
Is it not well now, sir, to anticipate that con- 
dition of our affairs, and to avoid that which 
may render the duty and labor of reconstruc- 
tion more difficult ?” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, followed in op- 
position. He said: “Mr. President, the reso- 
lution upon your table, as I understand it, of- 
fers for the consideration of the Senate three 

uestions. The first is, whether the act of 

uly 2d, 1862, requiring an oath to be taken 
by certain officers of the Government, includes 
Senators. The second is, if it does include 
Senators, whether to that extent it is constitu- 
tional. The third is, whether, if it has not 
operation by its own force but is to become 
operative only by the Senate’s adopting the 
rule which forms the subject of the resolution 
upon your table, it is expedient to adopt it. 

“Does that act embrace the case of a Sen- 
ator? Now, if there be any principle estab- 
lished as a principle of sound constitutional 
law, without which. the Government cannot 
progress satisfactorily, beneficially, it is that 
these questions, when they arise, or any ques- 
tions of constitutional law when they have 
arisen and have been decided, and the decision 
has been acquiesced in by every department of 
the Government, are to be considered as finally 
decided. I do not mean, Mr. President, that 
it is upon the ground that such a decision has 
the authority of a judicial judgment, binding 
as authority upon all suéceéding judicial func- 
tionaries; but I mean to say that the law of 
expediency, the law of propriety, the law of 
safety, looking to the wholesome administra- 
tion of the Government, demands that when 
questions of that sort have been so decided, 
and for years acquiesced in, they should be 
considered as settled. In the case of Blount 
(I shall not occupy the time of the Senate by 
taking up the book) the very question was pre~ 
sented, is a Senator of the United States an of: 
ficer within the meaning of that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States which pro- 
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vides for the impeachment of officers? and the 
Senate, by a vote of 14 to 11, after an argument 
of great power, pro and con, by the managers 
upon the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, Messrs. Bayard and Harper, and by the 
counsel for the accused, decided that he was 
not; and from that day to this there has not 
only been expressed no opinion to the contrary 
entitled to be considered as authority, but, as 
far as any opinion has been expressed, it has 
been in accordance with that precedent. 

“ But further, to proceed with the question, 
let us consider it as now for the first time before 
the Senate. Is a Senator a civil officer? The 
language of the statute in that respect is pre- 
cisely the same as is the language of the clause 
providing for impeachments in the Constitution 
itself.. What ‘civil officer’ means in the one, 
the same term means in the other. Let me call 
the attention of Senators, not at length, but 
very briefly, to such clauses as I suppose bear 
upon the particular question. The question for 
us to decide is, is a Senator or a Representative 
in the other House the occupant of a civil office, 
or a civil officer within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution? Isay he is hot. The Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Collamer) says, but did not at- 
tempt to prove it as far as I heard, that he is. 
The sixth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution contains this provision: 

No Senator or ngs abe shall during the time 
for which he was elected, be peered to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States. 


“Now, stopping there, as we the words 
‘Senator or Representative,’ or the’ Senator or 
the Representative, is spoken of in contradis- 
tinction to every other office. If it had been 
in the view of the Convention to place, with 
reference to this clause, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives upon the same footing with all others, 
and according to their view they were civil offi- 
cers, then all that would have been necessary 
would be to say that no one during the time 
for which he hold his office shall be appointed 
to any other office. Such is not the language. 
The prohibition is upon the Senator or Repre- 
sentative in that character, not as an officer, not 
as holding a civil office, but in his character of 
Senator or Representative as contradistinguish- 
ed from a civil office, according to the terms of 
the Constitution; and it therefore provides, as 
they were obliged to provide, if their meaning 
was, as I suppose it to have been, that he should 
not be appointed to any civil office. 

“But the conclusion of the paragraph makes 
it, as I think, still more obvious: 

And no person holding any office under the United 


States be a miember of either House during his 
continuance in office. 


“Now, what is the meaning of the term 
‘holding any office’ as here used? Is it that the 
word ‘office’? was used for the purpose of in- 
cluding a Senator or Representative? Then 
the provision would have been absurd, because 
as Senator or Representative he is then holding 
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an office. Was it the purpose to say that he 
should not hold any other office. If it had 
been, and they considered a Senator or Rep- 
resentative as the incumbent of an office, then 
the provision would have been that he should 
not hold any other office under the United 
States. But the provision being that he shall 
not hold any office under the United States, 
as I think conclusively demonstrates that, in the 
view of the Convention, the term ‘office’ was 
not designed to include a Senator or Represent- 
ative; and for the same reason the term ‘Sen- 
ator or Representative’ was not intended to in- 
clude the same thing as the term ‘office;’ in 
other words, that in the judgment of the Con- 
vention the two were entirely separate. 

“But that is not the only clause. The eighth 
clause of the ninth section of the first article 
provides : ; 

And no person holding any office of profit or trust 


under them, shall, without the cdbnsent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, &c. 


“Drawing a distinction, as I think, evidently 
between the Congress of the United States, the 
Senators and Representatives who constitute 
the Congress of the United States, and those 
who hold offices under the appointing power 
which the Government contains. 

“ But again, sir, the second paragraph in the 
first section of the second article contains a 
clause which is pregnant with instruction upon 
this question: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Co 3 but no Senator or Representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 


“ Here, as in the former instance, the distine- 
tion is kept up, and the term ‘Senator or Rep- 
resentative’ is used not as equivalent to, or 
identical with, the term ‘person holding an 
office,’ but as standing in a different relation to 
the Government, and Senators and Represent- 
atives are included in the disqualification—no 
ingenuity can suggest a different reason—be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Convention, if they 
had not been specially mentioned they might 
have been electors. 

“So, again, in the second section of the same 
article, it contains provisions for the appoint- 
ment of officers under the United States. It 
says that the President shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint ‘ ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States.’ 

“The third section provides that all officers 
of the United States are to be commissioned by 
him. The language of the concluding part of 
that section being— 

He (the President) shall take care that the laws 


be fait y executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. ¥ 


“Now, Mr. President, when we come to the 
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immediate succeeding section, which gives the 
power to impeach, we find the language to be— 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on 
impeachment. 

Why were the President and Vice-President 
included in this impeaching clause? What was 
the necessity for it? If it be true that they 
were civil officers, why would it not have been 
sufficient to say, ‘ All civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment?’ Oan any other reason be given 
than that which I have suggested in relation to 
the other clauses; that it was because the Con- 
vention did not esteem the President and Vice- 
President civil officers; but intended by the 
term ‘civil officers,’ as here found, to exclude 
all who are not appointed officers under the 
Constitution ; and because the President of the 
United States is elected by the people, and the 
Vice-President is elected by the people, and it 
was desirable, upon grounds of public policy, 
to subject them to the impeaching powers of 
Congress, they are inserted; but the insertio 
unius est exclusio alterius is a familiar rule of 
interpretation. Their insertion demonstrates 
that in the intendment of the Convention they 
were not civil officers, and the omission to in- 
sert Senators and Representatives in the same 
clause demonstrates that it was not the purpose 
of the Convention to subject Senators or Rep- 

‘resentatives to the same clause; and we can 
very readily, as I think, see the reasons for the 
distinction. 

‘How do we get here? By any appointment 
under the Government of the United States? 
Certainly not. We owe our appointment to 
our respective State Legislatures by the very 
terms of the Constitution, and we could not 
derive it from any other quarter. How do the 
Representatives get into the opposite Cham- 
ber? By the election of the people, and in no 
other way. They are therefore a part of the 
Government, to administer the Government, 
holding their offices paramount to the Govern- 
ment, by a title superior to any thing to be found 
in the Constitution which creates the Govern- 
ment, and they are intended to be responsible 
only to the appointing power—the Legislatures 
in the first case, the constituents of Senators; 
and the people in the other case, the constitu- 
ents of the members. 

“What is the Senate of the United States? 
Is each member of the Senate the Senate? Cer- 
tainly not. In what, then, does the Senate con- 
sist? What is it? It is a body of men (and 
so of the House); numerous because obliged 
to be numerous, but constituting but one body 
—a Senate—deriving their powers not under 
but by the Constitution ; holding them not sub- 
ject to any other power except the restraints to 
be found in the Constitution; bound to yield 
obedience to no other department of the Gov- 
ernment, except so far as they are made im- 
mediately. ameriable by constitutional provision. 
Has the President of the United States any 
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authority to call in question the conduct of the 
Senate? Certainly not. Have the Hotse of 
Representatives any authority to call it in 
question? Certainly not. Why? Because we 
constitute a coordinate department of the Goy- 
ernment, existing by virtue of a higher power, 
or as high a power as that which brings into 
existence the President or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and entitled to stand exempt from 
all right of challenge. ' 

“T have said now, Mr. President, as much 
I propose to say on the first of these questions, 
Next as to the second. I do not know why the 
Senator from Massachusetts thinks it is neces- 
sary to incorporate the provisions of this law 
in the form of arule. If he supposes that the 
law would have no operation until it becomes a 
rule of the Senate, the proposition which he 
presents is more liable to objection than the one 
which I am about to argue; for, however true 
it may be that Congress in its legislative capa- 
city may impose an oath other than that which 
the Constitution proposes to Senators of the 
United States, I suppose no one will contend, 
except the Senator from Massachusetts—if he 
holds that opinion, and I do now know that he 
does—that it is in the power of the Senate by 
any such rule to require any such additional 
oath. If it is not, then your proposed rule is 
altogether unnecessary. If the law does not 
operate by its own terms it cannot operate at 
all. If, as the Presiding Officer of this body, 
it is not your duty, sir, to administer this oath 
because of the law, as it is to administer the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution, you cannot 
get the authority to administer it by the mere 
adoption of a resolution. 

‘** Now, what is the oath required by the Con- 
stitution? An oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. When? Then, 
when taken, and for all time thereafter. Not 
an oath that they had from the beginning sup- 
ported it. Not an oath negatively denying 
that they had committed any act which would 
have been hostile to the Constitution of the 
United States in the past, but an oath dealing 
with the present and the future, that now and 
hereafter I will support the Constitution. Sup- 
pose the oath is taken; that is one way to test 
it. Suppose the oath is taken and the man is 
loyal now, repentant of his past offence, aroused 
to the necessity of allegiance, loyal now and 
continues loyal, would you turn him out by an 
indictment for perjury for the violation of that 
oath upon proving that he had at seme antece- 
dent time committed the offence of treason 
against the United States? Everybody will 
say not. Whether they were wise vr unwise 
in making the oath of allegiance to commence 
at the period when it is taken and to date 
thereafter, or whether it would have been 
better to make it retroactive, is a matter with 
which the Senate have nothing to do. That 
was a question before the Convention. The 
Convention had a right to decide for itself, and 
the people had a right to decide for themselves 
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when they adopted it, what kind of oath they 
would require; and if they required an oath 
binding only to present and future obedience, 
I should like to see any reason upon which the 
authority can be placed, that Congress can 
require an oath more than coextensive, incon- 
sistent with that oath of office.” 

Mr, Sumner, of Massachusetts, on the 25th 
of January, in reply, said: “There is a time 
for all things; but there are times when certain 
things are out of place, and this principle is 
especially applicable to the present debate. 
The question is on the adoption of a rule of the 

to carry out an existing statute. It is 
not on the passage of the statute or on its pro- 
posed repeal, but it is simply on its recognition 
as an existing statute, and the enforcement of 
its plain requirement. Considering the sim- 
plicity of the question, we may well be aston- 
ished at much that has been intruded into this 
debate. 

“The Senate is a branch of the legislative 
power, in conjunction with the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President. Neither of 
these branches alone, can make a law or un- 
make a law. The concurrence of all three is 
essential to a valid act of legislation. And as 
it takes all three to make a law, so it takes all 
three to unmake a law. So long as the law 
exists, there is no difference between the obli- 
gations of the Senate and the obligations of the 
humblest citizen—except, perhaps, that the 
Senate, which helped to make the law, is bound 
to set an example of obedience beyond any 
citizen. 

‘Therefore I put aside as entirely irrelevant 
much that we have heard against the proposed 
rule. This is not the time to say that the oath 
is unconstitutional, or that it is ex post facto. 
These are considerations properly arising on the 
passage of the statute, or on a proposition for 
its repeal. The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bayard) and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Johnsen), who have argued these topics so ex- 
haustively, were either too late or too early. 
The statute is already the law of the land, and 
there is no new bill introduced for its repeal. 

“Putting aside the irrelevant matter which 
has been introduced, and presenting the single 
point in issue, the question becomes too plain 
for argument. It is simply this: Will the Sen- 
ate obey an existing statute? And this question 
opens another: What is the meaning of the 
statute? 

“ That the Senate will openly refuse obedience 
to an existing statute, recently enacted in sup- 
port of loyalty, is not to be supposed without 
an impeachment of the loyalty of the Senate. 
It is only because the question of obedience has 
been complicated with other questions, that 
there has been for a moment any doubt on this 
head. Clearly, the Senate will not disobey an 
existing statute. Itis then on the statute alone, 
and nothing else, that any question can arise. 

** And here I ask leave to recall the Senate 
from the learned commentary and elaborate 
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diversion of the Senator from Delaware. The 
actual question is one which may be treated 
without learning and without effort. It arises 
on the following words of the statute: 


Hereafter every person elected or appointed to any 
of honor or profit under the Government of the 


nited States, either in the civil, military, or naval 
departments of the public service, excepting the Presi- 
dent of the 


uited States, shall, before sagan re 
the duties of such ofice, and before being entitled to 
any of the or other emoluments thereof, take 
and subscribe the following oath or affirmation 
[here follows the oath]; which said oath, so taken 
and signed, shall be preserved among the files of the 
Court, House of Congress, or Department to which 
ag office may appertain—12 Statutes at Large, 
Pp. 

““Tt will be observed here, that the language 
is plain rather than technical. Every person 
‘elected’ or ‘appointed’ to any ‘office’ in the 
‘civil, military, or naval department of the 
public service,’ must take the oath. What 
words could be broader than ‘departments’ 
and ‘ public service?’ 

“Obviously, and beyond all question, a Sen- 
ator is ‘elected.’ Therefore on this point there 
is no question. 

“‘ The inquiry recurs, is a Senator an ‘officer’ 
in the ‘civil department of the public service?’ 

“Ts he an ‘officer?’ 

“Ts he in the ‘civil department?’ 

“Tt seems absurd to raise these questions, but 
I have not raised them. This has been done 
by others. You might as well raise the ques- 
tions, if a man is a creature, and belongs to 
the human family. 

‘But let us look at these questions in their 
order. ‘ 

“J. Is a Senator an ‘officer?’ Here please 
to look at the dictionary. I turn to Webster: 

“ Orrice.— Offices are civil, judicial, ministe- 
rial, executive, legislative, political, municipal, 
diplomatic, military, ecclesiastical,’ &c.— Webd- 
ster. 


“Thus, plainly offices are legislative. But 
why summon the dictionary? And yet the zeal 
of the other side seems to leave me no alterna- 
tive. 

“ Not content with the dictionary, I call your 
attention to the use of the word in other au- 
thoritative places, and pardon me if I begin 
with the constitution of Massachusetts, written 
originally by John Adams, 

“In the bill of rights of the constitution of 
Massachusetts, section five, it is declared : 

All vee residing originally in the people and 
being derived from them, the several magistrates and 
officers of government, whether Jegislative, executive, 
or judicial, are their substitutes and agents, and are 
at all times accountable to them. 

“‘ Here are members of the Legislature classed 
among officers, and thus this word received its 
interpretation. 

“In another part of this same constitution it 
is provided: 

Any poe chosen Governor or Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor, Counsellor, Senator, or Representative, and ac- 
cepting the ¢rust, shall, before he proceed to execute 
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the duties of his place or office, take and subscribe the 
following declaration. 

“Here the place or trust of a Senator or Rep- 
resentative, is called an office. But this same 
use of these terms as synonymous and as ap- 
plicable to the post of Senator and Represent- 
ative is continued, as follows: 


Every person chosen to either of the places or 
offices aforesaid (meaning the offices of vernor, 
jeutenant-Governor, Senator, or esentative), 


shall, before he enters on the discharge of the busi- 
ness of his place or office, take and subscribe, &c. 

“The authority of New Hampshire is like 
that of Massachusetts. Her constitution declares: 

All power residing originally in, and being derived 
from the people, all the magistrates and officers of 
government are their substitutes and agents, and at 
all times accountable to them. 

“Here the word officers obviously means the 
substitutes and agents of the people. But who 
are substitutes and agents of the people more 
than Senators ? 

“Then again in the same constitution it is 
declared : 

No office or place whatsoever in Government shall 
be hereditary. 

. “ Here the word ‘ office’ is made synonymous 
with ‘place.’ 

The constitution of Vermont testifies as fol- 
lows: 

All power being originaliy invested in and conse- 
quently derived from the people, therefore all oficers 
of government, whether Jegis/ative or executive, are 
their trustees. 

‘Thus in Vermont, members of the Legisla- 
ture are ‘ officers.’ 

“The constitution of New Jersey testifies 
also, in the clause prescribing the qualifications 
which shall entitle a person to vote: 

For representatives in Council and Assembly, and 
also for all other public officers that shall be elected by 
the people of the county at large. 

“Here, again, members of the Legislature 
are treated as ‘ public officers.’ 

“The constitution of Pennsylvania testifies 
as follows: 

Members of the General Assembly and all officers, 
executive and judicial, shall be bound by oath or af- 
firmation to support the constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and to Seldaay the duties of their respec- 
tive offices with fidelity. 

‘“‘ Here members of the General Assembly are 
classed with those ‘ holding offices.’ 

“The original constitution of New York is 
more positive. Here are the words: 

The chancellor and judges of the Supreme Court 
shall not hold any other office except that of Delegate 
to the general Congress upon special occasions; and 
the first judges of the county courts in the several 
counties shall not, at the same time, hold any other 
office, except that of Senator or Delegate to the gen- 
eral Congress. 

“ Here the post of a Delegate to the general 
Congress, and also of a ‘Senator,’ is treated as 
an ‘ office.’ 

“Surely here is enough on this head, The 
post of Senator‘is an office of honor or profit, 
and a ‘Senator’ is an ‘ officer,’ 


“2, But assuming that the post of Senator 1 
an ‘office,’ and that a Senator is an ‘officer,’ 
the question occurs, to what ‘department of 
the public service’ does he belong ? 

“Clearly he is not of the ‘military? or ‘na 
val’ department. But if not ‘military’ or ‘na: 
val,’ he must be ‘civil.’ Here again consult 
the dictionary : 

“ Crvit.—‘ It is distinguished.from ceclesiasti- 
cal, which respects the church, and from mili- 
tary, which respects the army and navy.’ 
‘This term is often employed in contrast with 
military, as, a civil hospital; the civil service.’ 

“ Cry List.—‘ In England, formerly a list of 
the entire expenses of the civil government; 
hence the officers of civil government, who are 
paid from the public treasury; also, the reve- 
nue appropriated to support the civil govern- 
ment. 

“Orvit Statr.— The whole body of the laity 
or citizens not included under the military, 
maritime, and ecclesiastical states.’— Webster. 

“To say that a Senator is not included under 
this comprehensive but distinctive term, is sim- 
ply an absurdity. 

“Tt is evident that Congress adopted the 
words of the statute because they were com- 
prehensive and distinctive. They obviously 
comprehended all ‘officers’ in the ‘public ser- 
vice,’ whether ‘elected’ like a Senator, or 
‘appointed’ like a judge. But, beyond their 
plainness, these words had this added advan- 
tage, that already for more than a generation, 
they had received a practical interpretation 
from Congress. 

“Here is the Blue Book, so familiar to our 
hands. Its title-page begins as follows : 

Register of officers and agents, civil, military, and 
onal in the eine of the Oni ed States, ; 

_ “Tf we turn to the contents, we shall find in 
this list members of Congress, including Sena- 
tors and Representatives, with the ‘ officers and 
agents’ of the two Houses. 

“Tf we go back to the Blue Book for 1820, 
which is now in my hands, we shall find the 
same title, and the same enumeration of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

“This Blue Book is still published in pur- 
suance of a joint resolution by Congress, origi- 
nally adopted-as long ago as 27th April, 1816, 
with the following title: 

Resolution requiring the Secretary of State to 
compile and print, once in every two years, @ register 
of al officers and ar civil, military, and naval, in 
the service of the United States, 

“Tf Senators can properly be included in 
such a register, it is only as belonging to the 
‘civil department of the public service,” which 
is precisely where they have been placed by 
the recent act of Congress. : 

“The only apology for the objection which 
has been urged from the beginning of this de- 
bate with so much pertinacity, is founded on 
the case of Mr. Blount, the Senator expelled 
and afterwards impeached, at the close of the 
last century. I shall not take time to consider 
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this case. It has already been amply done by 
others. On former occasions I have done it at. 
length. And yet I will not leave it without 
protesting again that it is absolutely inapplica- 
ble to the present occasion. If that case were 
out of the way, nobody would have thought of 
saying that a ‘Senator’ was not an ‘officer in 
the civil department of the public service.’ 
Now, what did. this case decide? Let another 
give the summary. I quote the words of Mr. 
Wharton, in the notes to his edition of the 
State Trials : 

In a legal point of view, all that this case decides is 
that a Senator of the United States, who has been 
ra (a from his seat, is not, after such expulsion, 
subject to impeachment; and haps from this, 
the broader proposition may be drawn, that none are 
liable to impeachment except officers of the Govern- 
ment, in the technical sense, excluding thereby mem- 
bers of the national Legislature.— Page 317, note. 

“ The case of Mr. Blount has no application 
to the present question. It is not an interpre- 
tation of the statute, and so far as it illustrates 
the Constitution, it simply concerns the liability 
to impeachment. But even this case has often 
been drawn into doubt. And if we look into 
the proceedings of the time, we shall find that 
the decision, such as it was, encountered an 
able and earnest opposition. 

“But whatever may be the signification of 
this word in the Constitution, even conceding 
all that is claimed for it there, the instance is 
entirely inapplicable to the interpretation of 
the statute in question. If there be any doubt 
on the Constitution, there is none on the stat- 
ute. The latter is plain, and there are no asso- 
ciate words to interfere with its natural and 
unequivocal signification. 

“JT conclude this branch of the subject as I 
began, by putting aside all irrelevant matter— 
all supernumerary questions—all surplusage— 
all topics which are not properly germane to 
this debate. There is no question of the Con- 
stitution—no question of ex post facto—but a 
simple question on the meaning of a statute. 

‘** The oath has been prescribed by Congress. 
It is too late to debate its constitutionality thus 
incidentally. It only remains for us to obey 
it; promptly, swiftly, patriotically. The pro- 
crastination of this debate is of evil example to 
the country. How can we expect the alacrity 
of loyalty among the people if the Senate hesi- 
tates?” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, in reply said: 
“ Now, Mr. President, there are two questions 
upon which I have but a single remark or two 
to make before ceasing to trouble the Senate at 
all in this debate. The first is, whether the 
act of July 2, 1862, embraces a Senator. The 
honorable member from Massachusetts bolsters 
up, or seeks to bolster up, his view of that 
question by referring us to the constitutions of 
the several States, and, the laws of the several 
States which have been passed in pursuance of 
those constitutions—not a legitimate source of 
argument, as I think, as far as the particular 
question is concerned. The question before 
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the Senate is, what is the meaning of the words 
‘civil officer,’ as found in the Constitution of 
the United States, with reference to this ques- 
tion? That must be ascertained, as I humbly 
suggest to the honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts, by looking to the Constitution itself; 
nor is it to be ascertained by going to Webster, 
and conning from Webster the various signifi- 
cations that he attaches to the particular word. 
The interpretation of that word is in the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution is its own inter- 
preter, and must be its own interpreter, 
unless we are willing to ron the hazard 
of being wrong. The reason why, as I sup- 
pose, and those who agree with me have sup- 
posed heretofore, that the words ‘ civil officer’ 
do not embrace a Senator, as those words are 
used in this act of Congress, is, that a Senator 
is not an officer under the Government, but 
above the Government; he does not derive his 
authority from the Government, but from the 
creators of the Government; his commission 
comes from his State, and his State issues the 
commission to him under the authority of the 
Constitution. He is a part of the Government, 
and not an officer holding a commission or 
exercising any authority under the Govern- 
ment in the sense which this debate involves.” 

The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Conness, Dixon, Fessenden, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Henderson, Howard, Lane 
of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Ramsey, Sherman, 
Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Van Win- 

e, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, and Wilson—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, 
Doolittle, Harris, Howe, Johnson, Powell, Saulsbury, 
and Wright—11. 

In the Senate on the 26th Mr. Bayard, of 
Delaware, came forward and took the oath 
prescribed, after which, resigning his seat in 
the Senate, he said: “Mr. President, in the 
course of the debate upon the rule adopted 
yesterday by the Senate, I stated that the 
body haying exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subject, I should hold myself bound by its 
action, and that but one alternative remained 
if the rule was adopted: either to comply with 
the decision or relinquish my seat in the Sen- 
ate. Subsequent reflection has convinced me I 
was partially in error. Another course is 
open: to submit to the decision and resign. 

“The gravest consideration has induced me 
to pursue this latter course; and in a brief 
period my connection with this body, which 
has lasted nearly thirteen years, will cease. 

**T desire to assign the reasons which con- 
trol my action. Without any decision upon 
the constitutional validity of the act of July, 
1862, all the members of the Senate and House 
to whom it applied belonging to the political 
party with which I have acted have voluntarily 
taken the oath prescribed by that act, deeming, 
doubtless, that the constitutional questions in- 
volved were of less moment and the precedent 
made less dangerous than they seemed to my 
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mind, I could not but reflect that this unani- 
mous action of those with whom I coincided in 
general political views might give cause even 
to men unbiased by the perverting influences 
of political or personal hostility, who did not 
know me personally, to doubt, if not to believe, 
that I declined to take the oath for reasons 
other than the consideration that, in my judg- 
ment, it was a dangerous innovation upon 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. 

** As I believed that the law had been passed 
without full discussion, and as a decision on its 
validity by the proper tribunal had been waived 
at the special session when I was not present, 
I was content to leave others to their own ac- 
tion, and govern mine by my convictions of 
duty. The decision has now, however, been 
judicially made, after hearing my objections to 
the act and the oath it imposes, and that deci- 
sion, though in my belief a dangerous prece- 
dent, is obligatory to the extent of taking the 
oath, as I have already held the seat for nearly 
one year since my reélection. 

“Sir, I admit that I covet the approbation 
of the good, the wise, and the reflecting, and 
would not willingly subject myself to their cen- 
sure or to reasonable suspicion as to my mo- 
tives of action; though I am utterly indifferent 
to those calumnious, groundless, and vindictive 
attacks to which every man in public life, even 
in less excited times, is subjected by personal 
malevolence or political hostility. But though 
I desire such approbation, I have never made 
either opinion or popularity my standard of 
action, but my own sense of right and duty; 
and I owe a respect to my own sincere convic- 
tions of public duty which I will never sacri- 
fice. Many of you are aware that before civil 
war commenced I expressed fully my views as 
to the course of action which I thought the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole country 
required after the secession of seven States. 
Those views differed from the course pursued 
subsequently by the Administration, and its 
course was approved by a majority of Con- 
gress, and indeed by the people at large after 
their passions had become excited by actual 
war. 

“T told you then that I did not consider 
secession a constitutional or reserved right of 
the States, but an act of revolution; but a 
revolution by organized communities—not re- 
bellion in the modern sense of the word, but 
only in‘its old Roman sense—the revolt of a 
people. I told you, also, that, in my judgment, 
conciliation, and the removal of real or even 
apprehended grievances or ‘dangers, and not 
coercion by arms, was, in such a crisis, the true 
policy of the statesman; and that the framers 
of the Constitution had wisely left such a state 
of affairs without any provision as one of those 
‘mortal feuds’ which, in the language of Ham- 
ilton, ‘when they happen, commonly amount 
to revolutions and dismemberments of empire.’ 
¥ admitted that secession was a breach of the 
compact by which the Federal Government 


was established, and that it rested with the 
United States to determine whether they would 
and could, by war, compel the seceding States 
to repair the breach, or whether the act by 
which they severed their political relations 
with us should be assented to, and a peaceful 
separation permitted, in the hope that past 
memories and the ties of blood and marriage, 
with continued commercial intercourse, might 
in a few years restore those seven States to the 
Union; similar influences having at the origin 
of the Government induced North Carolina 
and Rhode Island, after a year’s delay, to be- 
come members of the Union, though the former 
had in the first instance rejected the Constitu - 
tion, and the latter had refused to be repre- 
sented in the Convention. I may be pardoned 
here for quoting a short extract from a speech 
I made on the ‘condition of the country,’ in 
March, 1861, as illustrative of my opinions be- 
fore the sword had been drawn : 

You may attempt by war to keep the States united 
—to restore the Union; but the attempt will be futile. 
Conciliation and concession may reunite us; war, 
never! The power may be exercised for the purpose 
of punishment and vengeance. It may be exercised 
if you propose to conquer the seceding States, and 
reduce the nation into a consolidated nation ; -but if 
your intention be to maintain the Government which 
your ancestors founded—that is, a common Goyern- 
ment over separate, independent communities—war 
can never effect such an intention. 


“T preferred then peaceful separation to civil 
war as the lesser evil, but the Administration 
and the dominant party decided to resort to an 
enforcement of the laws by the coercion of 
arms, as against an insurrection. Civil war 
has since raged, and its events and conse- 
quences have strengthened my convictions that 
the prosperity of my country and the happiness 
and morals of the people cannot be promoted 
by its continuance. To these views an over- 
whelming majority of Congress is opposed, 
and, so far as the elections of the past year can 
be accepted as evidence of public sentiment, 
that majority is sustained by the people. It is 
true that new questions have arisen in the 
progress of war as to its mode of conduct and 
object, and have produced conflict of opinion 
among the people. But on the question of 
peace—even by temporary separation if essen- 
tial—_the Democratic party with which I have 
been connected is divided, and many of its lead- 
ing and most influential adherents indulge in 
the visionary idea that a common Government, 
based on ‘the consent of the governed,’ over 
separate political communities, with diversified 
habits, manners, customs, and institutions, can 
be restored and maintained by the sword, with- 
out the abandonment of a federal and its con- 
version into an imperial and centralized Goy- 
ernment. So thought not the President of the 
United States or the Secretary of State on the 
10th of April, 1861, before war had begun, and 
to my mind such an idea is a delusion and a 
mere chimera. I have also the fixed opinion 
and belief that the life of a nation depends upor 
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the preservation of its liberties, and not upon 
the extent of its dominion. Standing, there- 
fore, almost alone in this body, I have lost the 
hope that I can longer be of service to my 
country or my State. Never an ambitious 
man, the passion of ambition has with the ad- 
vance of life so diminished that I prefer the 
repose of private life to the imbittered contests 
of the political arena in these tempestuous 
times. 

‘‘T have lived to see the elective franchises 
trodden under foot in my native State by the 
iron heel of the soldier, and “‘ Order No. 55,” 
not the people of Delaware, represented in one 
Hall of Congress. I have lived to see her citi- 
zens torn from their homes and separated from 
their families on the warrant of a self-styled 
detective, without any charge expressed on its 
face, and without any known accuser; and 
then, without hearing or trial, these citizens 
banished from their State, beyond the protec- 
tion of the laws, into a State in which the laws 
of the United States are now neither enforced, 
nor enforceable. Yet in the State of Dela- 
ware the courts have been always open, and at 
no period has there existed the semblance of a 
conspiracy or combination to resist the author- 
ity of the United States. Such an allegation is 
a gross calumny, and utterly groundless, come 
from what source it may. 

“ And now, Mr. President, the Senate of the 
United States have, by their decision enforcing 
an expurgatory and retrospective test-oath, 
repugnant to both the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, made a precedent which, in my 
judgment, is eminently dangerous, if not en- 
tirely subversive of a fundamental principle of 
representative government. Under these cir- 
cumstances, with my construction of the Con- 
stitution, having held the seat, I am bound to 
submit to your judicial decision as to the valid- 
ity of the act of July, 1862, and have there- 
fore taken the oath it prescribes. I cannot 
doubt that the precedent now made will be 
followed, and yet I regard all test-oaths as 
useless and demoralizing acts of tyranny. It 
has been as truly as beautifully said by a bril- 
liant and distinguished advocate : 

They are the first weapons young oppression learns 
to handle; weapons the more Gaiden since, though 
barbed and poisoned, neither strength nor courage is 
necessary to wield them, 

‘** With a firm conviction that your decision 
inflicts a vital wound upon free representative 
government, I cannot, by continuing to hold 
the seat I now occupy under it, give my per- 
sonal assent and sanction to its propriety. To 
do so, I must forfeit my own self-respect and 
sacrifice my clear convictions of duty for the 
sake merely of retaining a high trust and sta- 
tion with its emoluments. That.will I never 
Jo, but retiring into private life, shall await, I 
trust, with calmness and firmness, though 
certainly with despondency, the further pro- 
gress of a war which it is apparent to my vision 
will in its continuance subvert republican insti- 
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tutions, and sever this Federal Union into many 
arbitrary governments. 

*“ Among these, wars for dominion will arise 
and continue until, from exhaustion, the dif- 
ferent divisions subside into separate national- 
ities, leaving not the vestige of a republic re- 
maining. If the lessons of history be not 
deceptive and valueless, such will be the inevit- 
able result of protracted war; for a single cen- 
tralized Government over so vast a territory, 
inhabited by so intelligent and energetic a peo- 
ple, could it be organized through military 
genius and power, and be suceessful for the 
hour, would not outlive the generation in 
which it was established. 

‘“*T close these remarks with the language in 
which a historian of the Constitution so elo- 
quently portrays the universal sentiment of the 
American people (alas! how changed now) at 
the time of its adoption, and the great object 
they intended to accomplish in thus cementing 
more firmly a Federal Union: ” 

They beheld that republican and constitutional 
liberty which with all that it comprehends and all 
it bestows was not only altogether lovely in their 
eyes, but without which there could be no peace, no 
social order, no tranquillity, and no safety for them 
and their posterity. 

This liberty they knew must be preserved. They 
loved it with a passionate devotion. They had been 
trained for it through a long and exhausting war. 
Their habits of thought and action, their cherished 
epniples, their hopes, their life as a people, were all 

und up init; and they knew that if they suffered 
it to be lost, there would remain for them nothing 
but a heritage of shame and ages of confusion, strife, 
and sorrow. 


In the Senate on Feb. 26th, a bill proposing 
to repeal the law which prohibits colored peo- 
ple from being employed as carriers of the 
mail, which was reported from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads with an amend- 
ment, was considerea. The amendment was as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in the courts 
of the United States there shall be no exclusion of 
any witness on account of color. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, said: “In rela- 
tion to the bill, it is sufficiently explicit in itself; 
but the committee were of the opinion that if 
persons of color were to be employed and ren- 
dered eligible to be employed as carriers of the 
mail by those who have contracted to carry the 
mail and who wish to employ them, it would 
be unsafe to commit to their hands the mail, 
when they could not themselves be witnesses 
against those who should violate that mail, 
steal it, rob it, commit depredations on it. In- 
asmuch as in many of the States persons of 
color cannot be witnesses in the co we 
thought it was necessary to add this section to 
make them witnesses in the United States 
courts, in order to render the bill safe to the 
community. 

“ By our general law, the rules of evidence in 
the courts of the United States are the same as 
those existing in the particular State in which 
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our courts sit; and therefore in those States 
where such a law exists these colored people 
cannot be witnesses, and hence they cannot 
be safely intrusted with the carrying of 
the mails; but it is within the power of Con- 
gress to render them competent witnesses in 
the United States courts, and therefore the 
committee reported the amendment which is 
the second section of the bill.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, followed, say- 
ing: “Before the vote is taken, I desire for 
only one moment to call attention to the origin 
of the legislation which it is now proposed to 
sweep out of our statute-book. I think if the 
Senator from Indiana who opposes the bill 
under consideration were fully aware of the 
origin of the legislation which it seeks to re- 
move, that we should have his vote, notwith- 
standing his eloquent speech. 

‘“T have before me the American State 
Papers, the first volume, relating to the Post 
Office. In that volume, on page 27, is a letter 
from Gideon Granger, dated March 23, 1802. 
He was at the time, it will be remembered, 
Postmaster General of the United States. This 
letter is addressed to the Hon. James Jackson, 
Senator from Georgia. It is as follows: 


GENERAL E«gr Orrice, March 28, 1802. 

Sir: An st exists against employing ne- 
groes, or people of color, in transporting the public 
mails, of a nature too delicate to engraft into a report 
which may become public, yet too important to be 
omitted or passed over without full consideration. 
I therefore take the liberty of making to the commit- 
tee, through you, a private representation on that 
subject. After the scenes which St. Domingo has 
exhibited to the world, we cannot be too cautious in 
attempting to prevent similar evils in the four south- 
ern States, where there are, particularly in the eastern 
and old settled parts of them, so great proportion of 
blacks as to hazard the tranquillity and happiness of 
the free citizens. Indeed, in Virginia and South 
Carolina (as I have been informed) plans and con- 
spiracies have already been concerted by them, more 
than once, to rise in arms, and subjugate their masters. 

Every thing which tends to increase their knowledge 
of natural rights, of men and things, or that affords 
them an opportunity of associating, acquiring, and 
communicating sentiments, and of establishing a 
chain or line of intelligence, must increase your haz- 
ard, because it increases ‘their means of effecting 
their object. 

The most active and intelligent are employed as 
post-riders, These are the most ready to learn, and 
the most able to execute. By travelling from ah to 
day, and hourly mixing with people, they must, they 
will acquire information. They will learn that a 
man’s rights do not depend on his color. They will, 
in time, become teachers to their brethren. They 
become acquainted with each other on the line, 
Whenever the body, or a portion of them, w‘sh to 
act, they are an organized corps, circulating our in- 
telligence openly, their own privately. 

Their travelling creates no suspicion, excites no 
alarm. One able man cy them, perceiving the 
value of this machine, might lay a plan which would 
be communicated by your post-riders from town to 
town, and produce a general and united operation 
against you. It is easier to prevent the evil than to 
cure it. The hazard may be small and the prospect 
remote, but it does not follow that at some day the 
event would not be certain. 

With respect andesteem, GIDEON GRANGER. 
Hon. James Jacxson, Senator from Georgia. 


_ rill, Daniel 


“There, sir, is the origin of the offensive 
legislation which we now seck to remove. — It 
grew out of a proposition to sustain Slavery, 
communicated in private to a Senator from 
Georgia. The legislation is a part of that sys- 
tem which Congress has so long imposed upon 
the country under the domineering influence of 
Slavery, and it was expressly recommended on 
the ground that if colored persons were allowed 
to carry the mails ‘they would learn that a 
man’s rights do not depend on his color.’ It 
was to subvert that principle that the offensive 
legislation was enacted. But now, since the 
resurrection of our day, since liberty is at last 
asserting her rights in the Republic, Congress, 
it seems to me, can do nothing less than to go 
back to its original policy under Washington 
and the fathers of the Republic, when no such 
legislation existed.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, moved to amend 
by inserting after the word “States,” the words: 
“in all cases for robbing or violating the mails 
of the United States.” 

No further progress was made in the bill. 

Subsequently on June 25th, the Civil Appro- 
priation bill being before the Senate, Mr. Sum- 
ner offered the aboye proviso. To this Mr. 
Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Nor in civil actions because he is a party to or in- 
terested in the issue tried. 

The entire amendment was as follows: 

Provided, That in the courts of the United States 
there shall be no exclusion of any witness on account 
of color, nor in civil actions because he is a party to 
or interested in the issue tried. 

It was concurred in by the following vote: 


Yrss—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, 
Conness, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Laneo 
Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomero 
Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner Ten Eyck, 
Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Hendricks, 
Hicks, Nesmith, Powell, Saulsbury, Trumbull, Van 
Winkle, and Willey—10. : 

It was approved in the House by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ashley, 
Bailey, John D. Baldwin, Beaman, Boutwell, Boyd, 
Broomall, Cobb, Cole, Thomas, T. Davis, Dawes, 
Deming, Dixon; Donnelly, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Garfield, Gooch, Higby, 
Hooper, Hotchkiss, Hulburd, Ingersoll, Jenckes, 
F. W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Knox, Littlejohn, 
Loan, Longyear, McBride, McClurg, Moorhead, Mor- 
orris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, Nor- 
ton, Charles O’Neill, Patterson, Perham, Alexander 
H. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, 
Scofield, Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Spalding, 
Stevens, Thayer, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu 
B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Williams, 
Wilder, Wilson, and Windom—67. f 

Nays—Messrs. Ancona, Augustus, C, Baldwin, 
Blair, Bliss, Brooks, William G. Brown, Chanler, 
Coffroth, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, El- 
dridge, Finck, Harding, Benjamin G, Harris, Charles 
M. Hoan Herrick, Holman, William Johnson, 
Knapp, Le Blond, Mallory, Marcy, James R. Morris, 
Morrison, Noble, John O'Neill, Pendleton, Perry, 
Semuel J. Randall, Robinson, Ross, John B Steele, 


=. 
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William G. Steele, Stiles Birousé, Stuart, Thomas, 


Trac Wadsworth, ard, ebster, Whaley, 


Wh 
—47. 


In the Senate, on the 31st of March, the House 
pill of the usual form to provide a temporary 
government for Montana was considered in 
Committee of the Whole, when Mr. Wilkinson 
proposed as an amendment to strike out the 
words “white male inhabitant,” and to insert 
“male citizen of the United States, and those 
who have declared their intention to become 
such.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and also 
other amendments. When the bill was reported 
to the Senate, the amendments ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill read a third time, Mr. 
Saulsbury, of Delaware, called for the Yeas and 
Nays, saying: “My object in asking for the yeas 
and nays is simply on account of the amend- 
ment which has been adopted to this bill. As 
I understand it, the amendment which has been 
adopted, if, as is contended by those who now 
administer the affairs of this Government, a 
negro is a citizen of the United States, gives 
the privilege to every ‘negro in the land who 
shall be in this Territory for the period of 
thirty days, not only to vote but to be eligible 
to any office in that Territory; and it may be, 
if the people shall be so unwise as to do it, that 
a negro may be elected to the office of legisla- 
tor 0f the Territory, or Delegate in Congress. 
Being opposed to the whole system of giving 
to this subordinate race any such privileges, 1, 
for this reason, shall record my vote against the 
passage of this bill.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, suggested as fol- 
‘ lows: “I was about to say, in order to explain 
iny reason for asking for the reading of the 
amendment, that if the object of the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Wilkinson) is to put it be- 
yond all doubt that Africans in the Territory 
shall be permitted to exert all the political 
rights that under the bill will be exercised by 
white men, he had better say ‘all black men,’ 
instead of saying ‘all citizens,’ because the 
Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided, and that question was directly before the 
court in the Dred Scott case, that a person of 
African descent is not a citizen of the United 
States. The objection to the authority of that 
decision did not apply at all to that particular 
question; it was to the other question which a 
majority of the court decided as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Missouri restriction. The 
opinion of a large part of the public, not only 
confined to what may be called laymen, but in- 
cluding a great, many professional men, was 
that, so far as that question was concerned, the 
decision of the court was extra-judicial; but 
as far as related to the other question, the 
capacity of the African to sue in the courts of 
the United States, there was no doubt in the 
mind of any body that the decision, until it 
shall be reversed by the court itself, is conclu- 
sive, and conclusive upon*the question that a 
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person of African descent is not a citizen of 
the United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, in reply said: 
“T am willing that it shall stand as it is, and 
let the decision of the Supreme Court be what- 
ever it may. I simply wish to strike out the 
qualifying term there, and let the results take 
care of themselves. I neither want ‘ white’ 
nor ‘black’ put into this bill.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, followed, say- 
ing: “I take it that each branch of the Gov- 
ernment can interpret the Constitution for it- 
self. I think that Congress is as good an 
authority in its interpretation as the Supreme 
Court, and I hope that Congress, in its legisla- 
tion, will proceed absolutely without any re- 
spect to a decision which has already disgraced 
the country, and which ought to be expelled 
from its jurisprudence.” 

Mr. Johnson replied: ‘Mr. President, if the 
opinion of the Senator from Massachusetts was 
conclusive upon all such questions, guided and 
controlled the public mind, it might be con- 
sidered now as settled that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in that case was a disgrace. 
But I have yet to be advised that the honor- 
able member, either by nature or by education, 
has attained so much intellectual celebrity, or 
possesses such transcendent mental ability as 
to be able to pronounce ex cathedra against a 
decision pronounced by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. There are many men, the 
equals of the honorable Senator, to say tho 
least, intellectually, who think that that de- 
cision was any thing but an outrage. 

“ The suit was instituted by Dred Scott, who 
was of African descent, in the courts of the 
United States. The master against whom the 
application for his freedom was instituted, 
pleaded that because he was an African he 
was not a citizen; and as the act of 1789, con- 
stituting the circuit courts of the United States, 
limited the jurisdiction of that court in cases 
of that description to controversies between 
citizens of different States (following in that 
respect the language of the Constitution), he 
maintained that upon that ground—irrespective 
of the question whether he was free or not, by 
haying been carried into the State of Illinois 
where slavery did not exist, or haying been 
carried north of the Missouri compromise line, 
where slavery was prohibited—the suit itself 
must be dismissed. The Supreme Court de- 
cided—contrary to the opinion of the court 
below, who ruled against the objection—thaf 
the objection was well taken; and of course 
they decided that any judgment pronounced in 
that case by the court below, whatever may 
have been the judgment, or any judgment which 
the Supreme Court should have pronounced in 
that case, would be of no avail if the court had 
no jurisdiction over the parties to the contro 
versy. 

“The Chief Justice in giving the opinion uf 
the court, however, and speaking in that par- 
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ticular for six of the judges, I think, supposed 
that there was a difference between cases 
brought into the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon writ of error or appeal from the 
circuit courts of the United States, and cases 
brought before it by appeal or writ of error un- 


der the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary’ 


act; that in the latter class of cases, by the 
very terms of the judiciary act of 1789, the 
jurisdiction of the court was ‘confined to cer- 
tain specific questions; questions involving the 


Constitution of the United States; questions — 


involving the constitutionality of a law of a 
State on the ground that it was in, conflict with 
the Constitution of the United 
tions involving the constitutionality or con- 
struction of an act of Congress; but he sup- 
posed, speaking for the court—whether cor- 
rectly or not I am not here to contend—that in 
a case brought up from a circuit court of the 
United States, it was the right and duty of the 
Supreme Court to decide the case upon all the 
grounds on which it had been decided in the 
court below; and, inasmuch as the court below 
decided against the plea to the jurisdiction, and 
then went on to decide that having jurisdiction 
the party was not entitled to his freedom, to 
which the Supreme Court concurs, yet the Su- 
preme Court thought it proper to examine into 
the latter question as well as the first.” 

Mr. Sumner answered: “The Senator from 
Maryland invoked the Dred Scott decision as a 
reason why Congress should not recognize col- 
ored persons as citizens. In the remark which 
I made, it was my purpose to vindicate the 
right of Congress to interpret the Constitution 
without any constraint from the Supreme 
Court. Each branch of the Government must 
interpret the Constitution for itself, actording 
to its own sense of obligation under the oath 
we have all taken. And God forbid that Con- 
gress should consent to wear the straight-jacket 
of the Dred Scott decision! 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said: “I do 
not propose to enter into this discussion, but 
simply to make a single remark, in which I am 
compelled to differ with my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts. He says that the Dred 
Scott decision was a disgrace to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I do not believe 
that I think any better of that decision than he 
does: I think it was an outrage upon the civ- 
ilization of the age, and a libel upon the law; 
but I do not think it was a disgrace to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” (Laughter.) 

The bill was then passed by the following 
vote: 

Yeras—Messrs. Brown, Clark, Collamer, Conness, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, 
Lane of Indiana, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Pome- 
roy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Johnson, Pow- 
ell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Van Winkle, and Willey—8. 

The House, on the 81st, refused to concur in 
the amendments of the Senate, and, on a mo- 


tates; ques- 


tion to reconsider the vote on April 2d, Mr. 
Pendleton, of Ohio, said: ‘“ The provision of 
the particular amendment to which I refer ig 
intended, and I think it will be so admitted by 
all its friends, to give to negroes the right to 
vote at the first election in the Territory of 
Montana, The amendment differs in its provi- 
sions from any bill organizing a Territory of 
the United States which has ever been passed 
by either House of Congress. It strikes out 
the words ‘free white inhabitants,’ and substi- 
tutes for them the words ‘male citizens of the 
United States.’ If I may be permitted to al- 


lude to what has since been made public, the- 


debates in the other House, although attention 
was called to the fact that under the decision 
of the Supreme Court no man of the African 
race can be a citizen of the United States, yet 
the amendment was expressly intended to over- 
rule that decision, and to provide that all per- 
sons, of whatever color, who are otherwise 
qualified, shall have the right to vote in that 
Territory. I only desire to state this proposi- 
tion to the House. I only desire that the 
House shall be thoroughly informed of the 
character of the amendments sent to it by the 
Senate. I only desire them to understand that 
now, for the first time in the history of the 
Government, one of the branches of Congress 
has endeavored to establish negro political 
equality. If they do so, they can vote under- 
standingly upon this proposition.” bs 
The motion to reconsider was then with- 
drawn, and a committee of conference was ap- 
pointed by the Senate and House. On the re- 


port of this committee, the House adopted the 


following resolution : 


Resolved, That the House non-concur in the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill of the House 
No. 15) to provide a temporary government for the 

erritory of Sowsanng and further insist on disagree- 
ing to the Senate’s amendments, and ask a further 
conference; and that said committee be instructed to 
agree to no report which authorizes any others than 
free white male citizens, and those who have declared 
their intention to become such, to vote. 


The vote was as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. James C, Allen, William J. Allen, 
Bailey, Augustus C. Baldwin, Francis P. Blair, Bliss, 
pre James §S. Brown, William G. Brown, Chan- 
ler, Clay, Coffroth, Cox, Cravens, Creswell, Henry 
Winter Davis, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, 
Finck, Ganson, Grider, Hall, Harding, Benjamin G. 
Harris, Herrick, Holman, Hutchins, William John- 
son, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Long, 
Mallory, Marcy, McBride, McDowell, McKinney, Wil- 
liam H. Miller, James R. Morris, Morrison, Nelson, 
Noble, Odell, Pendleton, Radford, Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, William H. Randall, Robinson, Rogers, James 
S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, Smith, Smithers, Stebbins, 
John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Strouse, Stuart, 
Sweat, Thomas, Tracy, Voorhees, Webster, Whaley, 
Wheeler, Chilton A. White, Joseph W. White, Win- 
field, Fernando Wood, and Yeaman—75, 

Nays—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, 
Boutwell, Boyd, Broomall, Ambrose W, Clark, Cobb, 
Cole, Dawes, Deming, Driggs, Dumont, Farnsworth, 
Frank, Gooch, Grinnell, ieby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Jenckes, 
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Julian, Ke ley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, 
Loan, Longyear, in, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel 
F. Miller, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Leonard Myers, 
Norton, Charles O’Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, 
Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Alexander H. Rice, John H. 
Rice, ao H. a ne 2 a ag i rem 50524 
so n Valken ig 

BY Waskburne, Wi cin B. Washburne, Williams, 
Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge—67. 

Whereupon the Senate declined to agree to 
a committee of conference in the manner asked 
for by the House. 

In the Senate, a motion was made by Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Minnesota, that the Senate insist 
on their amendments and agree to a further 
conference. 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, said: ‘So far as 
this amendment applies to white or colored men 
in the Territory, it is the merest abstraction in 
the world. There is not a negro in the Terri- 
tory, and probably will not be for years. It has 
no practical bearing or effect.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, replied: “It 
is not so. It is one of the most practical ques- 
tions that was ever presented to the American 
Senate, as it is involved in the proposition of 
the Senator from Minnesota. Here is an im- 
mense territory that we are about to organize 
into a territorial government. The question is, 
whether at its start, when there are no inhab- 
itants there, we shall by its fundamental law 
educate the people to this absurd and barbarous 
prejudice. What a spectacle we present of our- 
selves to the world to-day! We are calling on 
this colored race to fight for us, and they are 
responding. They are taking their arms and 
going out and exposing their lives in battle; 
and we see how gallantly they stood at the fort 
that has recently been taken, and they were 
massacred at their arms. And at a time when 
they are responding to this call and going out, 
their lives in their hands, and laying down their 
lives in defence of the country and for its sal- 
vation, we proceed to declare that in this vast 
territory, which is now unoccupied, and which 
waits for the march of civilization and improve- 
ment, they shall be forever debarred from living 
with the privileges of freemen.” 

Mr, Trumbull, of Illinois, said: “I think the 
Senator from New Hampshire is entirely mis- 
taken when he says that the amendment in dis- 
pute between the two Houses is not an abstrac- 
tion, amere temporary matter. This bill does not 
propose to fix fundamentally and forever the 
right of suffrage in this Terr‘tory. It is to have 
no operation except at the first election. When 
the Territorial Legislature meets it is to fix the 
right of suffrage. We have been informed here 
that there is not a single colored person in the 
proposed Territory. The amendment of the 
Senate will have no practical effect. It is the 
merest abstraction, precisely what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has stated; and I can see no 
good to arise from it.” é 

Considerable discussion ensued on different 
days. Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, said: “ For 
myself, so far as this Territory of Montana is 


concerned, I care but very litt.e :n which form 
the bill shall pass, whether in the form pro- 
posed by the Senator from Minnesota or in the 
form proposed by the Committee on Territories 
of the House, sanctioned by that House and 
sanctioned by the committee of this body; but, 
sir, that against which I enter my most earnest 
protest is the raising of this new issue, in form 
or in substance, out of this controversy between 
the two Houses; against throwing that issue, at 
this time and in the present state of the country, 
as anew element toinflame and imbitterthe great 
controversy to come off in the ensuing presiden- 
tial election ; Imean the issue of negro suffrage. 
Although perhaps in the form of the words em- 
ployed this issue is not necessarily involved, yet 
it is so generally understood throughout the 
country by the press and by the people.” 

The motion of Senator Wilkinson was 
adopted. 

In the Senate, on the 19th of May, the Com- 
mittee of Conference made another report. 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine, said: “I will state in a 
word that the effect of the amendment of the 
Committee of Conference is to authorize the 
temporary organization of the Government of 
Montana by that class of persons that were au- 
thorized to organize the Territory of Idaho.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, asked: ‘“‘ What 
class of persons was that?” 

Mr. Morrill replied: ‘‘ They were, as I recol- 
lect the qualification, white citizens of the 
United States, and such others as had declared 
their intention to become citizens. As it now 
stands, the qualification in Montana will be that 
the voters at the first election will be citizens 
of the United States, and such as have declared 
their intention to be citizens of the United 
States, and such as are qualified by the fifth 
section of the act organizing the Territory of 
Idaho.” 

Mr. Sumner: “That is, free white persons, I 
understand.” x 

Mr. Morrill: “‘ That is what it comes to.” 

Mr. Sumner: “I understand that the point 
of difference between the two Houses was sim- 
ply as to the word ‘ white’ or ‘ black.’” 

Mr. Morrill: “That was the principal ques- 


‘tion, and on that point I desire to say precisely 


how the committee found the question. It will 
be seen that the whole provision for the quali- 
fication relates to the temporary organization 
of the Territory. When it is temporarily or- 
ganized, which is to be at once, in the contem- 
plation of the bill, as the necessities of the 
times demand it, the whole question of suffrage 
is left to the Territory; so that the question of 
suffrage as presented to us applies entirely to 
the temporary organization of the Territory; 
and the. committee became satisfied that the 
question presented was this practical question, 
whether it was advisable to organize the Terri- 
tory at the present time. If it were necessary 
to organize it, we became satisfied that this dif- 
ference between the two Houses must be over- 
come in some such way as this; and the com- 
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mittee, believing there was no practical impor- 
tance in the Senate amendment, as there was 
believed to be no colored person in the Terri- 
tory, and probably would not be any colored 
persons actually resident in the Territory who, 
by an possibility, could vote on this occasion, 
did not see that it was worth while to make a 
question on what the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts perhaps might regard as a prin- 
ciple, when, by no possibility, could it affect 
the question practically.” 

Mr. Sumner replied: “I hope the Senate will 
adhere to its original position, and I believe that 
the statement of that principle at this moment 
is more important than the bill.” 

Mr. Wade, of Ohio, thus expressed his views: 
“The bill was presented here with the old form 
that had grown into a custom in the days of ne- 
grophobia, when it prevailed to the highest 
extent here, and the word “white” was in- 
serted everywhere wherever there was any 
chance to insert it, in order to discriminate be- 
tween white and black. I was always opposed 
in principle to that, and I do not propose now 
to depart from my principle. I have no con- 
cealments to make on this subject or upon any 
other. I am opposed to this discrimination 
between white and black in voting. I do not 
think it forms an intelligible line of demarka- 
tion. Some black men are infinitely more 
capable of voting intelligently than a great 
many whites, and vice versd. The color of a 
man, whether black or white, is no criterion, 
and I will never consent to make it a criterion 
of voting. I think that in a republican form of 
government like ours a man has a right to vote, 
an inalienable right to vote; although I know 
that that principle is combated here by some. 
I believe that the right to participate in the 
Government under which we live is as sacred 
and as much a natural right as any other; and 
I believe that no other rights that belong to 
man can long be maintained when he is de- 
prived of this; and therefore, sir, I go right 
straight to the work when there is any occasion 
for it, and I should have said nothing now on this 
subject only that the vote I intend to give here 
might be construed to be a vote by me against 
the principle that I have now avowed. 

“‘T never legislate or act in reference to mere 
shadows. Gentlemen may call them principle 
or not principle. I look to the effect of a meas- 
ure when my vote is required. I cannot be 
bluffed off by the mere form or shadow of a 
thing. What is this? When I agreed to the 
original bill it had the word ‘white’ in it, and 
I so reported it. I did not like it; but when 
I came to consider that it was the mere shadow 
of a shade, that it would not affect the rights 
of any body, I did not care to make a contro- 
versy over it. Idid not care to compel gentle- 
men to vote upon that question when I saw 
difficulties in the way. I had much rather it 
had passed there, and I did not care which, be- 
cause the effect of it would be just nothing at 
all, There are no negroes in the Territory. It 


is not pretended that there is a black man in 
this whole territory. Why then should we 
detain the Senate here in fixing a principle that 
can have no application whatever? It is a bare 
abstraction as it stands, I do not care in what 
form of words it is; but I give gentlemen notice 
whenever this question shall be raised in such 
sort as to affect the rights of any man, I shall 
take the broad principle of right and stand by 
it as firmly as anybody else. But when the 
principle is invoked in a case where it can have 
no effect, Iam not going to be biassed by it; 
nor am I going to be prevented from effecting 
a good purpose because I am told that I violate 
the ghost of some principle.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, replied: “If 
there is any thing in this principle, I differ en- 
tirely with my honorable friend from Ohio in 
this particular: if you want to assert a princi- 
ple that you believe in, it is vastly more easy 
practically to assert it in reference to a wilder- 
ness where there is not a man, than in reference 
to a mixed people consisting of the various 
classes that would be affected by your legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, further said: 
‘Senators may say that our fathers in the Dec- 
laration of Independence were not practical. 
Iamnot of thatnumber. Senators may say that 
our fathers in the Constitution of-the United 
States, which contains no discrimination of 
color, were not practical. Iam not of that 
number. Sir, I believe that the authors of this 
ordinance and also the authors of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and of the Constitution 
of the United States, were eminently practical 
when they excluded from all of those instruments 
any discrimination of color. But it is said that 
there are no persons in the new Territory to 
whom this principle is now applicable. This 
can make no difference. It is something to de- 
clare a principle, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that at this moment the principle is 
much more important than the bill. The bill 
may be postponed; but the principle must not 
be postponed.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, moved that the 
Senate adjourn, saying: “It is very seldom, as 
the Senate and the country know, that I speak 
on a subject of this character, and therefore I 
apologize for saying a word on the present oc- 
casion, I think we have had enough of the 
negro to-day for all the members of the Senate 
who wish to transact the legitimate business of 
the public.” 

The motion was lost, and the vote on agree- 
ing with the report of the committee was taken, 
as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. _Buckalew, Carlile, Collamer, 
Cowan, Davis, Doolittle, Foot, Foster, Harding, 
Harris, Henderson, Hendricks, Howard, Johnson, 
Lane of Indiana, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Ramsey, 
Saulsbury, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wille —26. . 

Nays—Messrs. Ant ony, Chandler, Clark, Dixon, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Pom- 
eroy, Sprague, Sumner, and Wilson—13. 
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The report was adopted in the House. Yeas, 
102; nays, 26. 


In the Senate, on the 12th of May, a bill to 
amend the charter of the city of Washington, 
&c., was taken up, when Mr. Cowan, of Penn- 
sylvania, moved to insert the word ‘“ white” 
before ‘ male” in the first section. Mr. Mor- 
rill, of Maine, also offered an amendment te 
insert, as follows: 

And shall within the year next preceding the elec- 


tion have paid a tax, or been assessed with a part of 


the revenue of the District, county, or cities therein, 
or been exempt from taxation having taxable estate, 
and who can read and write with facility, shall enjoy 
the privileges of an elector. 

Mr. Cowan said: ‘I may state that I should 
regret such a modification as is suggested by 
the Senator from Maine; because, although 
the standard which he sets up as a qualifica- 
tion to vote is much less objectionable to my 
mind than the one contemplated by the bill, it 
is still obnoxious to this objection: it would 
have the effect in some cases of admitting 
negroes to the right of suffrage, which I may 
say is obnoxious to the vast bulk of the people 
of the border States, whatever it may be to 
those States lying upon the extreme frontier, 
and would also prevent white men who are 
unable to read and write from enjoying that 
suffrage. : 

“* My principal objection to the introduction 
of any innovation at this time on this subject 
is the state of the country. I think it is a 
wrong time to introduce reforms, and particu- 
larly is it a wrong time to introduce any reform 
which goes to the basis of our institutions, 
which would strike at the fundamental princi- 
ples on which they rest.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine, said: ‘‘ The honorable 
Senator from Pennsylvania makes color the 
test; the complexion of a man; every ‘ white 
citizen’ of the United States may do so and 
so, but by no possibility shall men of African 
descent exercise this privilege. Is that ration- 
al? No man will undertake to defend that on 
the ground of rationality ; no man will under- 
take to defend such a proposition as that on 
the ground of right. It cannot be defended. 
What is the defence? The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania says he does not want any new issue 
in these troublesome times. He objects to this 
upon the ground of an innovation; and I have 
no’ doubt that when he proposes to put the 
word ‘white’ into this bill he sincerely does 
not suppose that he himself is innovating; that 
he is laying himself obnoxious to precisely the 
charge he makes upon the bill.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, said: “ Mr, 
President, I hope- that the Senate will adhere 
to the position it assumed upon the question of 
suffrage when the bill for the organization of 
the Territory of Montana was before it, and 
this question was directly presented for its deci- 
sion. I do not know but that there may be 
snstances in which I may be willing to yield my 
opinion upon this question of allowing negroes 
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to vote. I might do so, perhaps, in a case 
where my action would have no practical 


effect, as perhaps in the case of a Territory 


where there are none of that class; but 1 never 
will, under the present condition of things, 
yield this right where it is of any practical im- 
portance whatever.” 

Mr. Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, said: “ The 
Senator from Minnesota says it only applies to 
this District. Sir, it is the principle that is 
objectionable. This is the centre; strike this 
chord here and it will vibrate to the utmost 
limits of the Republic, and agitate the country 
almost as deeply and profoundly as the rebel- 
lion has itself, Sir, it is madness now to do 
this thing. 

“Then, sir, conceding it to be theoretically 
right, is this a proper time to press upon the 
country such a measure? There are many 
things in ethics and in morals which, although 
abstractedly right, cannot practically be used 
under all and every circumstance. What will - 
be its effect upon our soldiers? The sympa- 
thies of my friend from Minnesota embrace 
these colored troops. He cannot see why men 
rushing to the ranks to preserve the blessings 
of this Government, whose skins are black, 
shall not have the right to exercise this fran- 
chise. Sir, why should men whose skins are 
white, residents of this District, unable to read 
and write, who have listened to their country’s 
call, gone forth to battle, and bathed the land 
with their best blood, be forgotten by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota?” 

Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, said: “The only 
reason which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
suggests for depriving any one of the right of 
suffrage in the District of Columbia, is that he 
is black. I do not and I never did consider 
that an adequate reason. Twice in the State 
of Wisconsin I have been called upon to vote 
on this very question, and both times I voted _ 
to extend the right of suffrage to people of this 
color, and both times I did it before the negro 
was much in fashion. I did it when black was 
not the popular style [laughter], and having 
done it then, I beg leave to have the advantage 
of the fashion, now that it has come in vogue.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, opposed the 
amendment, saying: ‘‘ Mr. President, I cannot 
vote for the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, nor can I ever vote for 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Maine. While I am anxious to extend to col- 
ored citizens in this District, and especially to 
those who are bravely fighting the battles of 
the country, the right of suffrage, I am not 
willing to take that right from those who now 
possess it. I never have voted, I never can 
vote to take from any man the right, the ines- 
timable privilege of the suffrage.” 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas, said: ‘‘So far as I am 
concerned, I hope the time may come, and soon 
come, when we can safely extend to the col- 
ored men of our country all the political rights 
that we enjoy ourselves. It is known to the 
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members of the Senate that I have believed, 
and have so expressed myself, that they cannot 
obtain real liberty with us where we are in the 
majority. I have therefore introduced before 
the Senate a proposition to separate them from 
us, to give them the opportunity of occupying 
a counsry where they can be the majority race 
and enjoy all the liberties both social and polit- 
ical that we enjoy. The people I represent are 
opposed to granting to freedmen the right of 
suffrage at once. It was tested before our last 
Legislature. We are unwilling to extend to 
them the right of suffrage at once, but I be- 
lieve they will sustain me in voting for a prop- 
osition to give to all men over twenty-one 
years of age the right of suffrage after suf- 
ficient time has been allowed them to qualify 
themselves to exercise that right.” 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, farther said: 

“Mr. President, I have from the beginning pro- 
tested against new issues. When this rebellion 
broke out, it’ was our business to make war, and 
put it down by war. It was our business to pre- 
sent to the loyal people of the North that sin- 
gle issue, war or separation, war or a dissolution 
of the Union; and I say that in my judgment, 
if we had stood upon that single idea, if we 
had presented that single issue and let all other 
things abide, we should be to-day in a hundred 
times better position than we are now, and I 
‘might say, too, that to-day we should have 
been in a hundred times better position in 
regard to that peculiar institution, which some 
of our friends are so anxious to have destroyed, 
than we are to-day. 

“What has been the consequence? From 
what shrub, from what source, from what 
flower does the copperhead distill his venom ? 
Where does he get the poison with which he 
infects the community? I was going to say, 
ask the honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
TrumButt]. He derives his capital, he extracts 
his noxious juices from these side issues which 
we get up here without any cause or any hope 
of reward whatever, and which never have done 
us any good and never will do so. This is one 
of them. Of what great benefit would it be to 
this nation that a few ignorant negroes in the 
District of Columbia should exercise, or, I beg 
pardon, should abuse the elective franchise, if 
the country is to be lost and the Union is to be 
dissolved, and all the elements of this empire 
let loose to take such direction as their weight 
may incline them to take? Of what avail, I 
say, would that be? And yet this great result 
is put in peril by introducing constantly this 
and cognate schemes which are of the most 
minute importance when thrown into the great 
scale.” 

This bill made no further progress; but a 
joint resolution amending the charter of Wash- 
ington passed both Houses. During its consid- 
eration in the Senate, May 25th, Mr. Sumner 
offered the following amendment : 


Provided, That there shall be no exclusion of any 
person from the register on account of color. 
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This was further amended and rejected. 
Yeas, 18; nays, 20. 

Yeas—Messrs, Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Dixon 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Lane o 
Kansas, Morgan, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sum- 
ner, Wilkinson, and Wilson—18 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Davis 
Grimes, Harris, Hendricks, Hicks, Johnson, Lane o 
Indiana, McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Rich- 
ardson, Saulsbury, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Van Win- 
kle, and Willey—20. 

AxssEentT—Messrs. Brown, Collamer, Connes 
little, Fessenden, Harding, Henderson, 
Sprague, Wade, and Wright—11. 


Tn the Senate on Feb. 10th, Mr. Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of 
Columbia be directed to consider the expediency of 
further providing by law against the exclusion of col- 
ored conees from the equal enjoyment of all railroad 
privileges in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Sumner said: My special motive in offer- 
ing this resolution is to call attention to a recent ° 
outrage which has occurred in this District. I 
do it with great hesitation. At one moment I 
was disposed to keep silence with regard to it, 
believing that upon the whole the good name 
of our country required silence; but I notice 
that it has already found its way into the jour- 
nals, and I think therefore it ought to find its 
way into this Chamber. 

An officer of the United States with the com- 
mission of a major, with the uniform of the 
United States, has been pushed off one of these 
cars on Pennsylvania Avenue by the conductor 
for no other offence than that he was black. 
Now, sir, I am free to say that I think we had. 
better give up railroads in the District of Co-* 
lumbiaif we cannot have them without such an 
outrage upon humanity and upon the good 
name of our country. An incident like that, 
sir, is worse for our country at this moment 
than a defeat in battle. It makes for our cause 
abroad enemies, and sows distrust. I hope, 
therefore, that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia—I know the disposition of my 
honorable friend the chairman of that commit- 
tee—in the bills which we are to consider rel- 
ative to the railroads in this District will take 
care that such safeguards are established as will 
prevent the repetition of any such outrage. 

Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, replied: It seems 
to be considered a great outrage that the ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia are not al- 
lowed to take their seats in the same cars 
with the white men and women who travel 
on the railroads of this city. If I were to 
express any opinion on the subject, I should 
say the outrage would be the other way. 
But perhaps it is due to the company to say 
that I have observed the fact, as I suppose 
other Senators have observed it, that there are 
cars furnished for the colored people of the 
District, and those cars are plainly indicated, 
so that there can be no mistake. Ido not un- 
derstand from the Senator who has introduced 
this resolution, that any negro has been denied 
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the right to ride in the cars which, at the ex- 
pense of the company, have been provided for 
their accommodation ; but the difficulty, I sup- 
pose, has arisen because the negro declined to 
ride in the cars that are provided for persons 
of his color, and claimed the right to ride in 
the cars that are provided for the white men 
and women who travel on these railroads. 

Mr. Sumner replied: Mr. President, Iam sure 
that the Senator from Indiana is mistaken in re- 
gard to the provision for colored persons. There 
may be here and there, now and then, once in 
a long interval of time, a car which colored 
persons may enter; but any person who tray- 
erses the Avenue must see that those cars come 
very rarely, and if any person takes the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the actual condition 
of things, he will know that there are great 
abuses and hardships, particularly among wo- 
men, growing out of that outrage. I use plain 
language, sir, for it is an outrage; it is a dis- 
grace to this city; it is a disgrace to this Gov- 
ernment which sanctions it under its eyes. It 
is a mere offshoot of the slavery which happily 
we have banished from Washington. . 

The resolution was agreed to by the follow- 
ing vote: - 

Yeas—Messrs, Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, 
Lane of Kansas, acre. Morrill, Pomeroy, oar 

u 


ya Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumb 


ade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Harding, Hen- 
dricks, N gg Be a Richardson, Riddle, Sauls- 
bury, and Van Winkle—10. 

Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, from the com- 
mittee to whom the resolution was referred, 
reported on the 24th, that the act by which 
the company was incorporated, made no dis- 
tinction as to passengers over said road on 
account of color; and that in the opinion of the 
committee, colored persons were entitled to all 
the privileges of the road equally with others. 


On the 17th of March, the bill to incorporate 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company of the 
District of Columbia being considered in the 
Senate, Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered 
the following amendment to be added to the 
14th section : 

Provided, That there shall be no regulation exclud- 
ing any person from any car on account of color. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could wish, very sincerely wish, that 
the difference between these two races could 
for a moment be forgotten, and the Senate 
could be brought to devote itself more exelu- 
sively to the actual business of the country 
which involves issues touching at the very life 
of the nation. I am not sure that I am accu- 
rate, but I think that at least one-half of the 
business of the session, as far as the Senate is 
concerned, has been taken up by debating the 
respective rights of these two classes.. Now, 
whether a white man is to ride in a black ear 
if he think proper to ride ttere—I mean in a 
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car with black passengers—or whether a black 
man is to ride in a car appropriated to white 
passengers, is a matter that I do not think 
touches any of the great issues which are now 
before the country. I do not see that upon 
any ground, even of military necessity, there is 
any occasion for the continuance of a debate of 
this description; nor, with due deference to the 
honorable member from Massachusetts, do I 
see why it is necessary to provide more special 
guarantees for the black man than are provided 
for the white man. If the black man is im- 


-properly excluded from one of these cars, as 


the committee who had the subject before them 
on a former occasion held, he has the right to 
go to the conrts and seek his remedy there, and 
the white man has no greater right. If that is 
the object of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
they are both in that respect upon an exact 
equality; their rights (provided the. opinion 
which I entertain be the correct opinion) are 
the same, and the remedies which the law fur- 
nishes for a violation of such rights, under 
which they can obtain a redress for all the con- 


sequences attending such a violation, are equally 


open to them as they are open to the white 


“Mr. President, there is one thing that can- 
not be done. Gentlemen may talk as senti- 
mentally as they think proper, and as they no 
doubt feel; for when the mind runs upon a 
particular topic and wishes to come to a par- 
ticular conclusion upon it, it sees nothing that 
stands in the way of that conclusion. If gen- 
tlemen are anxious to bring. about absolute 
equality, not. under the law alone; not for the 
purpose of. establishing equal rights under the 
law, but that equality which seems now to be 
sought after, social equality, political equality, 
they will find, I think, in the end that there 
will be obstacles in the public judgment, that 
they will be unable to resist, and before which 
they will be unable perhaps to stand at some fu- 
ture day. 

“‘ The Senate are not to be told—we all know 
it—that, whether wisely or unwisely, whether 
humanely or otherwise, there is by white men 
and by white women, as a general thing—it is 
not universal—a preference, when the question 
of social intercourse is concerned, for white 
men and white women; and I believe the same 
may be said of the other class. God knows I 
have no feeling against them, and never have 
had; certainly have none now. I am perfectly 
willing to give them, and shall vote for every 
measure that may be deemed necessary to ac- 
complish that end, all the rights necessary to 
enable them to be protected in life and prop- 
erty. But when we come to the question of 
political rights and social enjoyment, there are 
other considerations that enter into such inqui- 
ries. Nature has deeply fixed in the heart 
what may be called a prejudice or not, as gen- 
tlemen think proper. If it be a prejudice—if 
it be not irreligious so. to say—it is a prejudice 
that comes from our Creator; a preference on 
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our part for the society of those whom we 
deem God has created our equals. 

“Now, I remember, and it must be fresh in 
the recollection of the honorable member from 
Massachusetts—I do not think I can be mis- 
taken in my recollection—I remember: that 
when Major-General Dix, who was at that 
time in the command of the department in- 
eluding Fortress Monroe, was overburdened 
with these * contrabands,’ who were coming to 
the post and claiming protection, and he pro- 

osed to send five or six hundred of them to 

assachusetts, the Governor of that State re- 
fused to receive them, on the ground, I think, 
that he thought the climate would not agree 
with them. If it be so, and I do not say it is 
not so—I will not dispute such high authority 
as the Governor of Massachusetts—that of it- 
self proves that there is a natural distinction 
between the two races. The honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, and every other man 
that I ever saw from Massachusetts who was 
white, looked as if the climate agreed with 
him; and, if there be any thing in the climate 
that is detrimental to this particular class, it 
only proves that nature has made a difference 
between us. Let us not try to improve upon 
nature. I do not think we are equal to it. 

“The condition of this class is now such—I 
do not mean those who have been free for 
years—that it would be very perilous, as I 
think, to adopt this political and social equal- 
ity. I do not know how many have escaped 
from the South where our armies have gone; 
but I suppose hundreds of thousands. « Thou- 
sands and thousands are here from Virginia, 
and from the other slave States. Are they fit 
to take part in the great political questions 
which are now distracting the country? Are 
they fit companions for ourselves and our wives 
and our daughters? The question is not 
whether they can be fit, not whether nature 
has not endowed them with a mental capacity 
equal to that of the white. Upon that point 
differences of opinion are entertained. I have 
seen some of them who, as I thought, had as 
much natural capacity as any white man I ever 
saw ; but apparently those instances were excep- 
tions. 

“But however that may be, one thing is 
certain, and he who has eyes to see must have 
seen it, that, speaking of those who have just 
escaped from slavery, they are not the people 
to exercise the elective franchise, and to mix 
in society with the educated classes of which, 
and from which, the public councils of the 
country should always be composed and taken. 
Just imagine some five or six or more of them 
holding a balance of power in this Senate, hav- 
ing seats in this body, and any of the great 
topics were presented for discussion and for 
action. How would you manipulate them so 
as to get them to go with either party? By 
reason? No; they know not what it is, except 
to a very limited degree. By persuasion? Yes. 
Persuasion, founded upon what, and appealing 
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to what? Founded upon ignorance, and ap 
pealing to ignorance. It might happen that 
the vote of one of these men, if not bereft of 
reason, bereft of all the qualities fitted for this 
Chamber, would outweigh, or weigh at least 
as much as the opinion and vote of the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts. What would 
he think if a measure was carried by a vote of 
that description as against his own intelligent 
Se ? Would he think the country was bene- 

‘Let me refer to this idea of social equality 
in another a and I shall do so certainly 
with no invidious purpose. There may be 
some few men deranged enough to be willing 
to go to that extent, but I am sure that no 
white educated man in the United States could 
be induced to contract a contract of marri 
with a black woman. He could still less be 
willing to see any white woman, bound to him 
by any of those. ties which bind woman to 
man in the domestic circie, contract that con- 
tract with a black man. He would hide his 
head in very shame, and his life would be em- 
bittered to its very end, if he could see the 
daughter of his heart wedded to a man of that 
description, and a progeny growing up the re- 
sult of that marriage. He would feel that to 
him it would be a kindness to take his life, be- 
cause such a measure to him would be infin- 
itely worse than a calamity of that description. 
A man can meet death, if he be a man, ina 
just cause, without feeling even the sensation 
of fear; but no man can meet a calamity such 
as I suppose that would be felt by every man, 
with any thing but a continued, trembling, anx- 
ious, depressing, harassing, crushing fear. 

“It may be in the providence of Heaven, 
that in some hundreds of years the problem 
which is now before us, of social and political 
equality, may be solved, particularly the first; 
but as it is, as we now are, he who hopes to see 
it solved so as to produce at once such equality, 
sins, as I think, against all the signs of the 
times, and wars, as I believe, against all the 
natural feelings of the human race. 

“T conclude, Mr. President, by saying that I 
trust upon reflection the honorable member 
from Massachusetts will see that there is no 
necessity for his amendment. 

Mr. Sumner replied: “Mr. President, the 
question before the Senate is very simple ; it is 
as plain as one of the ten commandments; but 
the Senator from Maryland, with that nimble- 
ness of speech which belongs to him, while 
undertaking to discuss it, has ranged over a 
very extensive field. He has treated the Sen- 
ate to a discourse on almost every subject and 
something else also: the electoral franchise, 
social privileges at the presidential mansion, 
the equality of races, the intermarriage of dif- 
ferent races, the state of slavery in Maryland, 
also in some other States, and then the state of 
slavery generally. Now, sir, I do not propose 
to follow the Senator on any of those topics. 
My desire is to bring the discussion to the pre- 
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cise point in issue: I think the Senate will 
then be the sooner prepared to’ vote. 

“ But the Senator from Maryland will allow 
me to remind him that he seemed to exhibit in 
what he said a rare inconsistency: first, so far 
as he declared the absolute right under the 
statute of colored people to a seat in the cars, 
and then went on to argue that on every con- 
sideration of social life and of principle they 
ought not to be admitted to any such privilege. 
The two parts of his argument did not go to- 
gether. colored people have the legal right 
to enter these cars, why does the Senator argue 
that they ought not to have that right? I 
— with the Senator in the first argument. 

ey have the legal right to enter these cars, 
and the proprietors are trespassers when they 
undertake to exclude them. On that point I 
agreed with the Senator the other day. To 
my mind it is clear, because-any other conclu- 
sion authorizes a corporation to establish a 
caste, offensive to religion and humanity, inju- 
rious to a whole race now dwelling among us, 
and bringing shame upon our country. 

“ Now, the Senator asks why, as I agreed 
the other day to this conclusion, do I bring for- 
ward the present proposition? To this there 
are two answers, either of which is sufficient. 
The first is that in the last railroad statute 
which we have passed this provision has been 
introduced, and I have never heard of any com- 
plaint or trouble from it. Let us in the one 
now before us introduce it also, and make the 
two uniform. That is one reason. But the 
better reason is that while, beyond all ques- 
tion, colored persons have the legal right under 
the statute, even without this amendment, yet 
that legal right has been called in question. In 
sory of fact they are excluded from the cars. 

e Senator from Maryland refers to one case 
because it had become well known. I have 
known of a great many other cases. Indeed, 
they are brought to my attention almost daily. 
There is then an abuse at this moment by the 
exclusion of colored persons from these cars. 
They are kept out of their rights. And permit 
me to say we cannot afford at this crisis of our 
history to sanction injustice. Every such act 
rises in judgment against us and hangs on the 
movement of our armies, checking even the 
currents of victory. 

“The Senator admits their rights; but he 
says let them go to the courts. Sin what is 
that for a poor, humble person, without means 
and without consideration? The Senator 
knows something of the law’s delay and the 
law’s expense; and I ask him whether it is 
right to subject this oppressed people to this ad- 
ditional oppression, when by a few words Con- 
gress now in session can remove the difficulty?” 

The amendment was agreed to by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark, Conness, 

eaguyy ty Pahoa. ie ie 
e of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramse 

Sumner, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—19. . 


Harlan, Howe,’ 
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Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Davis, Doolit- 
tle, Harding, Harris, Hendricks, Johnson, Lane of 
Indiana, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Sherman, Ten 
Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, and Willey—17. 

The bill was then passed by the Senate. 

In the House, on June 18th, a motion was 
made to amend the bill by striking out this 
proviso, which was rejected by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Bailey, Augustus C. Baldwin, Blair, Bliss, 
Brooks, James 8. Brown, William G. Brown, Chan- 
ler, Coffroth, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Ed- 

rton, Eldridge, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Griswold, 
Flardin , Charles M, Harris, Holman, Hutchins, 
Philp Johnson, William Johnson, Kernan, Knapp, 
Law, Lazear, Le Blond, ee Marcy, McDowell, Mc- 
Kinney, Middleton, William H. Miller, James R. Mor- 
ris, Moviead, Nelson, Noble, Pendleton, Perry, 
Pruyn, Radford, Samuel J. Randall, Ross, Scott, 
John B. Steele, Stiles, Stuart, Thomas, Wadsworth, 
Ward, Whaley, Wheeler, Joseph W. White, and 
Winfield—60. 

Nays—Messrs. Alley, Ames, Anderson, Arnold, 
Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, 
Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, Ambrose W. 
Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Dawes, Deming, 
Dixon, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Frank, Garfield, Gooch, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Hulburd, In- 

rsoll, Julian, Kelley, Orlando Kellogg, Knox, Loan, 

ngyear, Marvin, McClurg, Mclndoe, Samuel F. 
Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos 
Myers, Leonard Myers, Norton, Charles ONeill, 
Orth, Patterson, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Al- 
exander H. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Ste- 
vens, Thayer, Upson, Elihu B. Washburne, William 
B. Washburn, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, 
and Woodbridge—76. 

In the Senate, on June 21st, a supplement to 
the charter of the Washington and Georgetown - 
Railroad Co. being considered, Mr. Sumner of- 
fered the following amendment to the first 
section: 

And provided further, That there shall be no ex- 
clusion of any person from any car on account of 
color. 

The amendment was rejected, but subse- 
quently agreed to by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Brown, Clark, Conness, Dixon, 
Foot, Hale, Harlan, Howe, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, 
Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sprague, Sumner, Wade, 
and Wilson—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Doolit- 
tle, Foster, Grimes, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Pow- 
ell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Sherman, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Van Winkle, and Willey—16. 


The bill passed the Senate, but failed in the 
House, in consequence of the rejecting of a 
House amendmert, and the insertion of the 
above proviso by ti. Senate. 


On June 24th, the civil appropriation bill 


‘being before the Senate, Mr. Sumner moved to 


amend by adding the following section: 
And bet further enacted, That sections eight and 


nine of the act entitled “‘ An act to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves into any port or place within the 
jurisdiction of the United States from and after the 
1st day of January, in the year of our Lord 1808,” 
which sections undertake to regulate the coastwise 
slave trade, are hereby repealed, and the coastwise 
slave trade prohibited forever. 
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Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, opposing the 
amendment, said: ‘I take it for granted every 
body will admit that however the opinions of 
individual senators may be upon the subject, 
there is nothing in the Constitution ef the 
United States which prohibits slaves from being 
transported in vessels from one port of the 
United States to another port. If I am right, 
that is to say, that the courts hold that the act 
is not unconstitutional, the honorable member 
proposes to repeal the eighth and ninth sec- 
tions of that act, and I inquire of him whether 
he has looked, with the acuteness which he 
always brings to the consideration of questions 
of that character, to the effect of his amend- 
ment. Ifthe Constitution of the United States 
of itself would authorize a slave to be carried 
from one port of the United States to another 
port of the United States, then they may be 
carried, except so far as Congress under the 
commercial power may think proper to restrain 
it, and the object of the two sections he pro- 
poses to repeal is to restrain it. The eighth 
section prohibits their being carried in vessels 
of a less tonnage than forty tons. That he 
proposes to repeal. Then if I am right—and I 
am sure I am right—in the judgment of the 
courts they may be carried in vessels of a less 
amount of tonnage than that. The ninth sec- 
tion, the other one which he proposes to re- 
peal, provides for the manner in which they 
may be carried in vessels of forty tons or more 
than forty tons; and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting one who is claimed to be a slave, but 
who may be free against being sold into cap- 
tivity in a State where he may not be able to 
establish his freedom by evidence, certain regu- 
lations are prescribed by Congress for the pro- 
tection of the freeman, who, because he is 
black, when he gets into a State where slavery 
exists, may be sold and may be held in slavery 
forever thereafter. 

‘“‘ Tf the honorable member repeals that sec- 
tion, what is the result? The result is, that in 
all vessels of any amount of tonnage slaves 
may be carried, no matter at what hazard to 
the slave, no matter at what hazard of life or 
liberty, provided I am right, and I repeat I 


-know that I am, and the courts will hold, that 


under the Constitution of the United States 
there is nothing to prohibit it except in the 
power which it confers upon Congress to regu- 
late commerce between the States and foreign 
nations,’ and consequently, in the absence of 
such regulation, these people may be carried. 
If I wanted to accomplish the object which the 
honorable member supposes southern men in 
the past, at any rate, were anxious to accom- 
plish, to open this trade entirely, to permit the 
slaves to be carried from one port to another 
without restraint, I would join hands with him 
and repea. these two sections of the act of 
March, 1807. Nothing is clearer in my judg- 
ment than that they may be carried in a vessel 
of any amount of tonnage, and they may be 
tarried in any manner in which the master of 
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that vessel and the master of the slave think 
proper to have them carried, if those two seo- 
tions are repealed. Instead, therefore, by this 
particular measure, of accomplishing the pur- 
pose which the honorable member says he al- 
ways has in his mind’s eye, of striking at the 
institution of slavery wherever it exists, he 
will grant a larger license to the institution 
than our ancestors granted, and a license which 
they intended to restrain by the very sections 
ee the honorable member proposes to re- 
peal. 

Mr, Sumner: “ Of course I differ radically 
from the senator from Maryland (Mr. John- 
son) on the merits of this proposition. He is 
always willing to interpret the Constitution for 
slavery. J interpret it for freedom. And yet 
he is anxious lest the repeal of the two ob- 
noxious sections regulating the coastwise slave 
trade should leave it open to unrestrained prac- 
tice. I do not share his anxiety. 

“Where will the slaves come from? Not from 
the rebel States, for emancipation is the des- 
tined law there. Not from his own State, for 
emancipation will soon be the law there. But 
even should slaves be found for this traffic 
(which, thank God, cannot be the case) I am 
unwilling that Congress should continue te 
regulate the ignoble business. Our statute- 
book should not be defiled by any such license. 
Remove this license and the Constitution, 
rightly interpreted, will do the rest. 

“It is here that the difference arises between 
the Senator and myself. He proceeds as if 
those old days still continued when slavery was 
installed supreme over the Supreme Court, giv- 
ing immunity to slavery everywhere. The 
times have changed, and the Supreme Court 
will yet testify tothe change. To me it seems 
clear that, under the Constitution of the United 
States, no person can be held as a slave on 
shipboard within the national jurisdiction, and 
that the national flag cannot cover a slave. 
The Senator thinks differently, and relies upon 
the Supreme Court; but I cannot doubt that 
this regenerated tribunal will yet speak for 
freedom as in times past it has spoken for sla- 
very. And I trust, should my life be spared, 
to see the Senator from Maryland, who bows 
always to the decisions of that tribunal, recog- 
nize gladly the law of freedom thus authorita- 
tively pronounced. Perhaps he will be as- 
tonished that he was ever able to interpret the 
Constitution for slavery. If he is not, others 
will be. 

‘** But my special purpose now has been to re- 
move odious provisions, and I haye contented 
myself with words of repeal, in the hope of 
presenting the proposition in such a form as 
to unite the largest number of votes. My own 
disposition has been to go further, and to add 
words of positive prohibition. But, at the pres- 
ent moment, I am willing to waive this addi- 
tion, and content myself with the simple re- 
peal, that our statute-book may no longer be 
degraded, trusting that the Constitution right- 
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ly interpreted will do the rest. And yet the 
positive prohibition, which the Senator seems 
to invite or to challenge, would not only purify 
the statute-book, but effectually guard against 
the future, so that both Constitution and law 
would be arrayed against an infamous traffic. 
Clearly this ought to be done; and if I have 
not moved it, do not set it down to indifference 
or inattention, but simply to my desire that the 
proposition, moved as it is on an appropriation 
bill, should be limited to the necessity of the 
occasion. To do less than I propose would be 
wrong. I should be glad to do more.” 

Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, said: ‘“‘ I am sur- 
prised that any Senator should oppose the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Massachusetts, for 
we all know that eventually it will be adopted. 
The objection as to its materiality or proper 
connection with this measure is but an objec- 
tion of time. No gentleman can question that 
the Senator from Massachusetts willeventually 
carry his proposition. Why, sir, about two 
weeks ago this body, after full discussion, de- 
liberately voted that the Constitution imposed 
a duty upon Congress and the President of the 
United States; the present incumbent of the 
presidential chair in his inaugural address said 
that that duty rested as an oath upon the con- 
science of every Senator to see that there was 
an efficient and adequate law for the return of 
fugitive slaves; and yet under some process, 
not the force of argument, but through some in- 
fluence that the uninitiated cannot understand, 
after the Senate had rejected the proposition in 
its original form, it was carried through yester- 
day by a large vote. 

‘Why then contest the matterlonger? Let 
the Senator bring in his propositions. The 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) made an 
effort to stay the progress at one point upon 
the Constitution, and did for a while save the 
act of 1793 and the signature of George Wash- 
ington; but the Senator from Ohio finally fail- 
ed yesterday, and it all went by the board. He 
may for this hour and in this debate, upon a 
technical point, prevent the adoption of the 
measure of the Senator from Massachusetts 
upon this bill; but that it will come in this 
body I have no doubt. It may as well come 
now as at any time. Let it be understood that 
all the positions assumed by our fathers touch- 
ing the relations of these States are to be 
wiped out at once, and then I suppose the 
Senators that accomplish so much will under- 
take the work of reconstruction or the forma- 
tion of a new Union! 

“Sir, Tregret to see this. Every law put 
upon the statute-book by our fathers with a 
view of carrying out the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, or in pursuance of the spirit of the 
union between the States, I regret to see wiped 
out; but we have witnessed it, and I think the 
effort to delay is useless. We may just as well 
let it come now asat any time. If misfortune 
comes of it I am not responsible, and there are 
other Senators who are not responsible. I be- 
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lieve this Union is to be restored upon the 
Constitution, if it is ever restored, and I do not 
believe that there is wisdom or patriotism or 
virtue enough now to make a new Union, and 
if we do not come back again upon the old 
Union substantially and upon the basis of the 
Constitution, I do not hope for a new Union. 

“Mr, President, I am not satisfied that the 
true friends of the Union are the men who are 
breaking all the bonds that our fathers made 
to hold the States together. One ligament 
after another gives way in the presence of the 
sentiment of the hour; and yet Senators who 
will adopt these measures call themselves spe- 
cially Union men, and upon some occasions 
doubt the fidelity to the Union of Senators 
who oppose this policy. I claim to be a Union 
man because I stand upon the bond of the 
Union, the covenant that brought these States 
together; and if I go outside of that covenant 
I cannot well claim to be a Union man. 

“Sir, at the commencement of this war the 
North was a unit and the South was divided. 
Now the North is divided and the South is a 
unit. Why? Let Senators that ask for suc- 
cess in the war, answer the question, why? 
Because here in this Senate you said to the 
honest people of the country that this war 
should be to preserve the Union and the Con- 
stitution and not to break down the institu- 
tions of any of the States, and the people be- 
lieved you, and they rallied from the wheat- 
fields and the corn-fields and shops everywhere 
to make a glorious army. You did not have 
to send provost marshals after the young men 
then, for they rushed forward themselves, and 
the question was who should get into the first 
regiment. Now the bloodhounds of war have 
to be sent upon the track of the young men of 
the country to bring them into the army; and 
why? Because faith has been broken with 
the people, not by the statesmen with whom 
it is my pride and pleasure to think and to act, 
but by Senators and Representatives who have 
attempted to take advantage of this convulsion 
in our country to break down the institutions 
of the States. The country had a right to de- 
mand of the Senate, the couutry had a right to 
demand of Congress and of the President faith 
to the Crittenden resolution, the highest faith, 
because you asked the people for their money, 
you asked them for their blood, and you said 
it should be upon that proposition. I put it to 
the honor of any Senator, has it been upon 
that proposition? Has not every possible op- 
portunity been taken advantage of to strike at 
the peculiar institution of one section of the 
country? Ihave never considered, as a pub- 
lic man, the question of slavery in a moral 
aspect. Our fathers have agreed to it; they 
wrote it down in the Constitution that it 
should be respected and protected in certain 
regards; and as they have covenanted in re- 
spect to it, so I have looked toit. To stand 
upon that covenant and agreement I felt to be 
my highest duty as a citizen, and especially 
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when I took an oath to respect the Consti- 
tution that they made.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, said: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall content myself simply with read- 
ing the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Groves vs, Slaughter, reported in 15 
Peters. In that case the State of Mississippi 
had inserted in its constitution a provision that 
slaves should not be brought into that State 
for sale. Some slaves were brought in and 
sold, and a note was taken up and sued in the 
circuit court. The defence was that the note 
was unlawfully made. Various points arose in 
the case, and among others this one: whether 
that was an attempt on thepart of the State 
to regulate commerce between the States, and, 
if so, whether it was an encroachment upon 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
between the States; because the power to 
regulate commerce between the States does 
not exist in the alternative, with the States 
or with the General Government, as each may 
choose to exercise it; but it is an exclusive 
grant of power to Congress. In considering 
that point, Judge McLean says: 


In the case of Gibbons vs, Ogden (9 Wheat., 186), 
this court decided that the power to regulate com- 
merce is exclusively vested in Congress, and that no 
part of it can be exercised by a State. 

The necessity of a uniform commercial regulation, 
more than any other consideration, led to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, And, unless the 

ower be not only paramount but exclusive, the 
onstitution must fail to attain one of the principal 
objects of its formation. 

it has been contended that a State may exercise a 
commercial power if the same has not been exercised 
by Congress; and this power of the State ceased 
when the Federal authority was exerted over the 
same subject-matter. 


‘“‘ He goes on to repudiate that, and says: 


Can the transfer and sale of slaves from one State 
to another be regulated by Congress under the com- 
mercial power? 


“‘T ask gentlemen to pay attention to this. 


If a State may admit or prohibit slaves at its dis- 
cretion, this power must be in the State and not in 
Congress. The Constitution seems to recognize the 
power to be in the States. The importation of cer- 
tain persons, meaning slaves, which was not to be 
prohibited before 1808, was limited to such States, 
then existing, as shall think proper to admit them. 
Some of the States at that time prohibited the ad- 
mission of slaves, and their right to do so was as 
strongly implied by this provision as the right of 
other States that admitted them, 

The Constitution treats slaves as persons. In 
the second section of the first article, which appor- 
tions Representatives and direct taxes aa the 
States, it provides, ‘‘The numbers shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths 
of all other persons,”” And again, in the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article, it is declared that ‘‘no 
person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.” 

By the laws of certain States slaves are treated as 
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propery 5 and tne constitution of Mississippi pro- 
ibits their being brought into that State by citizens 
of other States for sale, or as merchandise. Mer- 
chandise is a comprehensive term, and may include 
every article of traffic, whether foreign or domestic, 
which is properly embraced by a commercial regula- 
tion. But if slaves are considered in some of the 
States as merchandise, that cannot divest them of 
the leading and controlling quality of persons by 
which they are designated in the Constitution. * * 

The constitution of Ohio declares that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in that 
State except for the punishment of crimes. Is this 
provision in conflict with the power in Congress to 
regulate commerce? It goes much further than the 
constitution of Mississippi. That prohibits only the 
introduction of slaves into the State by the citizens 
of other States as merchandise; but the constitution 
of Ohio not only does this, but it declares that sla- 
very shall notexistin the State. Doesnot the greater 
power include the lesser? If Ohio may prohibit the 
introduction of slaves into it altogether, may not the 
State of Mississippi regulate their admission ? 


* After arguing this at some length he comes 
to this conclusion : 


The power over slavery belongs to the States 
respectively. It is local in its character and in its 
effects; and the transfer or sale of slaves cannot be 
sensraved from this power. It is, indeed, an essen- 
tial part of it. 

Each State has a right to protect itself against the 
avarice and intrusion of the slave dealer; to guard 
its citizens against the inconveniences and dangers 
of a slave population. . 

The right to exercise this power by a State is 
higher and deeper than the Constitution. The eyil 
involves the prosperity and may endanger the exist- 
ence of a State. Its power to ‘hohe against or to 
remedy the evil rests upon the law of self-preserva- 
tion, a law vital to every community, and especially 
to a sovereign State. 


“Chief Justice Taney on this same point 
said : 

In my judgment, the power over this subject is 
exclusively with the several States; and each of 
them has a right to decide for itself whether it will 
or will not allow persons of this description to be 
brought within its limits from another State, either 
for sale or for any other purpose; and also to pre- 
scribe the manner and mode in which they may be 
introduced, and to determine their condition and 
treatment within their respective territories; and 
the action of the several States upon this subject 
cannot be controlled by Congress, either by virtue of 
its power to regulate commerce or by virtue of its 

ower conferred by the Constitution of the United 

tates. 

“ Now, Mr. President, I consider that that 
case has decided that this subject of the intro- 
duction or passage of slaves from one State to 
another is entirely within the power of the 
several States; that it does not fall within the 
power given to Congress to regulate commerce 
between the States; and for the main reason 
which I have given before. It was essentially 
for this: that if we can prohibit it we can 
allow it; and if we can allow it, we can defeat 
the purpose of the State altogether. The great 
point in the case is that they are, as Judge 
McLean says, persons, not property, not arti- 
cles of commerce and trade, and therefore do 
not fall within this delegated power that is giv- 
en to Congress. I say, therefore, that the sec- 
tions of the law of 1807 which it is proposed to 
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repeal, ought to be repealed, because they at- 
tempt to regulate it. 1 must say further, I con- 
sider any attempt by Congress to prohibit, or 
allow, or regulate this subject is to treat these 
persons as property, articles of merchandise, 
and to endeavor to exercise the power of Con- 
gress under that delegation of power to regu- 
late commerce as covering it is contrary to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. This last 
clause which the honorable Senator had added 
to his amendment prohibiting the coastwise 
slave trade is an attempt to exercise this 
power, and I therefore shall be obliged to vote 
against the amendment.” 

Mr. Sumner replied: “I merely wish to 
make one remark as to the question of power. 
I say nothing as to whether Congress under 
the Constitution may undertake to regulate the 
trade in slaves between the States on the land. 
I waive that question. The proposition before 
the Senate simply undertakes to prohibit the 
coastwise slave trade. Now, sir, I hold in my 
hand Brightley’s Digest. By turning to that 
you will find there is one head entitled ‘coast- 
ing trade,’ containing no less than forty-eight 
different sections, each section being in the 
nature of a regulation by Congress on that 
subject. I turn, then, to another head entitled 
‘passengers.’ There I find seventeen sections, 
each section being in the nature of a regulation 
on that subject; and in point of fact it is well 
known to the Senate that Congress has, by 
most minute regulations, determined the con- 
ditions on which passengers shall be carried in 
ships. It is known that those regulations are 
applied especially on board the Oalifornia 
steamers, and also the steamers between this 
country and Europe. In the one case the 
steamers are foreign; in the other they are 
domestic; or the trade, if I may so say, is 
domestic. In view of this minute and ample 
legislation of Congress on the subject of pas- 
sengers and of the coasting trade, I submit 
there can be no question that Congress can go 
further, and by a final regulation declare that 
in that coasting trade there shall be no such 
thing as the slave trade.” 

The amendment was finally agreed to by the 
following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Con- 
ness, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Harlan, 
Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, 
Morrill, Pomeroy, Spraaue, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Wade, Wilkinson, an ilson—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Clark, Hen- 
dricks, Hicks, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Nesmith, 
Powell, Richardson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Trumbull, 
Van Winkle, and Willey—14. 


The amendment was 


agreed in the House 
without a division. : 


In the Senate, on the 19th of April, the bill 
to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law was reported 
without amendment, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the third time. 
The bill was as follows: 
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Be it enacted, dc., That all acts of Congress, or 

arts of acts, providing for the rendition of fugitives 

om service or labor, be, and the same are lrereby, 
repealed. 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “This bill in- 
cludes not only the law of 1850, which I have 
always denounced as unconstitutional and un- 
just, but also the law of 1793. The only 
doubt I have on the subject is whether we 
ought to repeal that law, it being a law made 
by the framers of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, replied: ‘I 
will say the committee took that into consid- 
eration ; but they felt that we had better make 
a clean thing of it, purify the country, lift the 
country up before foreign nations, and let us 
now wash our hands of all support of slavery.” 

Mr. Sherman answered: ‘I am not guided 
exactly by the motives of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. He desires to extir- 
pate the whole of these laws. I wish to give 
to the people of the southern States, the few 
that are left who have the right to enforce the 
Constitution against us, their constitutional 
rights fully and fairly. The law of 1850, I 
believe, is subject to a fatal objection, and it 
ought to be repealed. I would have voted for 
its repeal any time since it was passed. But 
I submit to the Senator whether it is worth 
while now to carry this proposition further. 
The law of 1793 was framed by the men who 
framed the Constitution. It has been declared 
valid and constitutional by every tribunal that 
has acted upon it.” 

Mr. Sumner further replied: “I beg the 
Senator’s pardon., It was declared to be un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Prigg case; and the Sen- 
ator knows very well that it is among the 
records in the life of Judge Story, who gave 
the opinion in the Prigg case, that the fatal 
objection to the act of 1793, that it did not give 
a trial by jury in a case of human freedom, 
was never argued before the court, and that he 
personally considered it an open question. I 
put it to the Senator whether he can doubt that 
any human being whose freedom is called in 
question under the Constitution of the United 
States is entitled toa trial by jury? And if 
that trial is not given to him by the statute 
which undertakes to doom him to slavery, I 
pronounce that statute unconstitutional.” 

Mr. Sherman said: “ Without engaging in 
any debate on these controverted propositions, 
and feeling the weight of constitutional obliga- 
tion upon me, I shall content myself in this 
case with recording my vote on the bill, and 
by placing it simply on the ground that I do 
not wish to extend this repeal back to a law 
which was framed by the men whom I rey- 
erence as the founders of this Government, a 
law that they believed it to be their duty to 
pass, that was acquiesced in for more than 
fifty years—a law that I believe has been sanc- 
tioned by the courts and by the people of this 
country. To repeal that act now, im this time 
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of revolution, when we are in the midst of 
war, if seems to me is carrying the matter too 
far. It can only operate in favor of a very 
few men comparatively in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Maryland has already substantially or 
soon will abolish slavery. Kentucky is the 
only State not within the proclamation of the 
President where this act could have any ef- 
fect. There are portions of other States ex- 
cluded from the proclamation; but Kentucky is 
the only State practically to be affected.” 

Mr. Sumner said: ‘Then, Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Ohio has no 
doubt that under the Constitution of the 
United States a human being may be given over 
to slavery without a trial by jury.” 

Mr. Sherman replied:. ‘I will not go into 
the discussion of that question. I only know 
that that law has beer. upon the statute-book 
almost since the foundation of the Government; 
that it was framed by the men who framed the 
Government. The very men who passed that 
law framed the Constitution. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I will not pronounce it unconstitu- 
tional.” , 

Mr. Sherman then moved to add at the end 
of the bill the words “‘ except the act approved 
Feb. 12th, 1793, entitled, &c.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said: ‘The Con- 
stitution as it is now, according to my inter- 
pretation of it, not only authorizes the passage 
of the act of 1793, and the passage of the act 
of 1850, but made it the duty of Congress to 
pass some law of that description. The hon- 
crable member from Massachusetts is mistaken, 
I think, in supposing that Mr. Justice Story 
ever even doubted the constitutionality of the 
act of 1793. 

“But, Mr. President, even if the act of 1850 
or that of 1793, considered as original proposi- 
tions, would now for a moment be maintained 
to be unconstitutional, there is one question 
which is perfectly plain under the adjudications 
of the Supreme Court, and particularly in the 
judgment pronounced by Mr. Justice Story, 
that the Constitution itself is a fugitive slave 
act. In the case of Prigg vs. the State of Penn- 
sylvania, with which the Senate no doubt is 
familiar, that court decided, the opinion being 
given by Mr. Justice Story, that a master had 
a right, without process and independent of any 
legislation, national or State, to seize his slave 
wherever he might find him, and return him 
to slavery by taking him to the State in which 
he resided, not only without being guilty of 
any trespass, but in so doing he was in the fall 
discharge of what the Constitution gave him a 
right to perform to recover his property. In 
that particular, and because of that, there was 
a difference of opinion between the members 
of that court. The present Chief Justice of 
the United States was of the opinion (in that 
respect not agreeing with his colleagues of the 
majority) that the obligation under the Consti- 
tution was an obligation upon the States as 
well as the United States, The majority of the 


court took the opposite view, that all State 
legislation on the subject was illegal and wholly 
inoperative. The Chief Justice, with one, I 
think, or perhaps two members of the bench, 
thought that the States had a right to pass laws 
to effect the same purpose, and that so far as 
they were not inconsistent with the laws which 
Congress may have passed, they were to be con- 
sidered as valid, 

“What practical good is to be the result of 
this measure? Will one single slave be returned 
under these laws? Does the honorable mem- 
ber believe that a single slave will be returned 
under them? The passage of this bill may 
create some unpleasant feeling in that part of 
the South which is sectionally loyal, and among 
many in that part of the South which, though 
sectionally disloyal, are themselves loyal. 

“The men who framed the Constitution, I 
suppose, knew what the meaning of that Con- 
stitution was just as well as my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts can know, or as any mem- 
ber of this body can know. The president of 
the Convention by which it was framed—no 
friend of slavery, earnestly desiring, as we see 
by his writings, its early extermination—I sup- 
pose is just as likely to have known what the 
meaning of the Constitution was in this clause 
at least, which more especially affected his own 
region of country, as the honorable member 
from Massachusetts. The men who passed the 
act of 1793, most of whom had been members 
of that Convention, were just as likely to know 
what the Constitution is in this particular as 
the honorable ‘member from Massachusetts. If 
he will look at the proceedings of each branch 
of Congress when the act of 1793 was passed, 


* he will find that nobody ventured to breathe a 


suspicion either that Congress had no authority 
to pass it, or that it was not the duty of Con- 
gress to pass it. The bill passed both branches 
unanimously, 

‘** The courts of every State in the Union, and 
every court of the United States, district or 
supreme, that has been called upon to pass 
judgment upon the constitutionality of the act 
of 1793, has maintained its constitutionality. 
During the whole series of years which have 
elapsed from the passage of the act of 1793 up 
to a comparatively recent day no member of 
Congress suggested the repeal of that act, 
either upon grounds of expediency or of un- 
constitutionality; and no State in the Union by 
any one of its departments of government ever 
questioned publicly the validity of that act. 
Recently, I know, new views have been taken 
on the subject. The Constitution recently, 
first, construed with reference to the principles 
to be found in the Declaration of Independence, 
and secondly, coristrued by itself through very 
many of the clauses which relate to personal 
freedom, has been held to be so inconsistent 
with slavery that an act of this description 
cannot be maintained as valid. The honorable 
Senator himself, in this report, if I remember 
it correctly, takes the ground that the clause in 


a. ? 
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question never was intended to embrace slaves, 
but apprentices.” 

Mr. Sumner: “The Senator misunderstood 
me. I did not doubt that the persons who 
drew up that clause meant slavery, but I in- 
sisted that, according to all just rules of inter- 
pretation, which neither the Senator nor myself 
are at liberty to disobey, the language they em- 
ployed cannot be interpreted to mean slavery ; 
for according to those rules slavery cannot 
stand on inference. It requires a positive text 
to sustain it.” 

Mr. Johnson: “TI do not know what the hon- 
orable member supposes to be the limited effect 
of inference. I suppose when we are called 
upon to construe words, we are to construe 
them according to their intent. Now, I under- 
stand the honorable member to say that the 
intent of the persons by whom those words 
were used was to embrace slavery, but he says 
they have not carried out their intent.” 

Mr. Sumner: “ As occurs very often in a will 
or contract.” 

Mr. Johnson: “But wills and contracts are 
not made by such men as composed that Con- 
vention. The brightest intellects that ever shed 
glory upon the world were to be found in that 
Convention. Every clause in the Constitution 
was carefully penned in the first instance, sub- 
mitted to the most careful criticisms through- 
out, and not adopted until every man in the 
Convention knew what every other man in the 
Convention meant. If there was any member 
of that Convention who supposed that these 
words would not comprehend slaves, and he 
kept that to himself, he did not deal fairly with 
his compatriots. Why do not the words include 
slaves? Why is it a matter of inference? Do 
they not include apprentices? They include 
somebody, some class of people; and if they 
do, what class is included? Are apprentices 
ct iad The honorable member will admit 

at. 

Mr. Sumner: “ And redemptioners.” 

Mr. Johnson: ‘“ And redemptioners; and 
why? Because they are held to service. Is 
he who is held to service for life less held to 
service than he who is held to service for a few 
years? The honorable member may assail the 
laws of the States and deny that there can be 
any law in any State which can make one man 
the servant of another for life; but, assuming 
the validity of those laws (and the very object 
of repealing this act of 1793 and the act of 
1850 is because it is assumed that the laws 
would operate upon them), then it would fol- 
low that slaves are included within the term 
‘held to service,’ unless it be true that he who 
is held to service for life is not held to service 
equally with him who is held to service for a 
month or a year.” ; 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky: ‘“ Will the Senator 
from Maryland allow me to call his attention 
to the third clause of the second section of the 
ee ae of the Constitution? It is in these 
words: 
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Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 


_eluded within this Union, according to their respec- 


tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

“Who are meant by the words ‘three-fifths 
of all other persons?’ ” 

Mr. Johnson: “I am obliged to my friend 
from Kentucky for his reference to that clause. 
The language of the particular clause in ques- 
tion is this: 

No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof. 

‘‘ All we have to ascertain is, is there a law in 
Maryland which gives me a right to the service 
of a slave for life? If there is, then according 
to the words of the provision if he escapes he 
is to be returned tome. But if there could be 
any doubt, looking to the terms themselves 
which are to be found in this clause, that doubt 
would be removed by the particular clause re- 
ferred to by the honorable member from Ken- 
tucky. The question between the honorable 
member from Massachusetts and myself, and 
between him and Washington and every mem- 
ber of the Convention, all the State Legislatures, 
every State court, every district court of the 
United States, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with Marshall at their head, is 
whether the term, ‘held to service,’ as used in 
what is called the fugitive slave clause, em- 
braces slaves.” 

Mr. Sumner: “The Senator will pardon me. 
That is not the question. The question is 
whether the whole clause is applicable to slaves. 
The Senator will observe that there are still 
other operative words. The clause is as follows: 

No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 


‘The Senator will observe this clause speaks 
of a party, not of athing. It speaks of a per- 
son held to service or labor, not of a thing; of 
a person held to service or labor pursued into 
another State where he is claimed by one to 
whom such service or labor may be due. All 
that implies contract. It does not imply a con- 
dition of slavery. No service or labor is due 
from a slave to his master; of course not.” 

Mr. Johnson: “I do not expect to satisfy 
the honorable member. I do not think any- 
body could satisfy him. I knew exactly what 
his reading of that clause was, and whatever 
might be urged he would be ‘of the same. 
opinion still.’ He says now that it applies only 
to a person who is under a contract to render 
service to the party from whom he has escaped. 
Where does he get that meaning? The words 
used are, ‘any person held to service or labor 
under the laws of a State,’ not under contract, 
and the apprentice would be included, and the 
indented servant would be included, not be- 
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cause he was an apprentice by contract, not be- 
cause he was an indented servant by contract, 
but because by the law of the State that contract 
was one from which he could not escape, be- 
cause by the law of the State he was bound, 
having entered into the contract, to render the 
service for which the contract stipulated. But 
if the law of the State gave to one man a right 
to the service of another, and that law is legal 
(which is not involved in this question), if 
slavery as it exists in the States is legal, then he 
who owes service in a slave State to a citizen 
of the slave State owes service to such citizen 
‘under the laws thereof.’” 

Mr. Sumner: “ A slave cannot owe service, 
the Senator will bear in mind.” 

Mr. Johnson: “I cannot bear that in mind, 
I cannot get it into the mind.” 

Mr. Sumner: “It is very essential in discuss- 
ing this question.” 

Mr. Johnson: “I know it is absolutely es- 
sential to come to your conclusion; but it is a 
conclusion I think that no other gentleman can 
well come to, because no other gentleman can 
well get that into his mind. But I was about 
to say that the clause referred to by the mem- 
ber from Kentucky is pregnant with meaning 
on the question: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their respee- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years. 


“Now, one of your classes is provided for, 
Your apprentices and your indented servants 
are ‘bound’ only ‘for a term of years.’ They 
are to be added. Who are to be excluded? 
‘Indians not taxed’ are to be excluded. Who 
else is to be added? ‘Three-fifths of all other 
persons.” What is the meaning of these 
words? 

‘** Now, who are the ‘ persons,’ three-fifths of 
whom are to be added for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question of representation and the 
other question of taxation? If you take the 
apprentices out, and the indented servants ont, 
and the Indians out, are there any other per- 
sons than slaves? The honorable member is 
not to be told, Mr. President, that one of the 
political objections to slavery whic the North 
Yas urged, and which was quite a sound one if 
chey were about to make a constitution for 
themselves, was that three-fifths of the slaves 
were added for the purpose of increasing the 
representation of the South, when the North 
was denied the right to increase its own repre- 
sentation by having added in any way for that 
purpose any portion of its property, whatever 
that might be. The objection was a political 
one. It was that this clause gave to the South 
greater weight in the councils of the country 
than their white free population entitled them 
to; and the objection was, not that apprentices 
were added, foc they were white, not that in- 
dented servanis were added, for they were 
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white, but that what tho South considered as 
property, slaves, were added. In all the de- 
bates upon that subject, that has been a fruit- 
ful topic of complaint, and the North no doubt 
in afew years after the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, and particularly after the southern States 
began to multiply and this slave population 
began to multiply, would have changed the 
Constitution if they could in that particular. 
When the Constitution was adouion. it was a 
matter comparatively unimportant; but when 
you added southern State after southern State, 
and brought in slaves by the thousand, the dis- 
proportion between the white population and 
the slave population became so great that in 
point of fact you made an aristocracy of the 
South, and they ruled the North, not by their 
own numbers, but because they were masters 
of the slaves. 

“But what was the object of the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article? That is a provision 
which was taken out of the amendatory clause, 
and that ninth section says: 

The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall thin proper to 


admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior 
to the year 1808. m * 


“What is the meaning of ‘persons’ there? 
Were there any white apprentice boys in Afri- 
ca? Were there any laws of apprenticeship in 
Africa? Did any there by contract owe service 
to any master in Africa? Did any there by 
contract agree to owe service to any man who 
would come there and take them away? We 
know it was not so. That ruthless and bar- 
barous traffic, the disgrace of civilization, the 
dishonor of England more than of ourselves, 
was a trade of violence. They were snatched 
from their country by force or by fraud, sub- 
jected to all the dangers of the passage hence, 
dying by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
after suffering excruciating tortures that make 
the blood run cold even when we read of them 
at this distant day; they were brought here 
and made slaves, and we said that they might 


‘continue to be brought for a time, as included 


under the term ‘persons;’ and the honorable 
member, therefore, unless he is able to read 
that word ‘persons’ in the ninth section as 
comprehending only apprentices, cannot read 
the same word to be found in the fugitive slave 
clause as meaning only apprentices. 

“The Senate is not to be told, Mr. President, 
that I share as earnestly as the honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts can in a desire to see 
the institution terminated. The difference be- 
tween us is, as I think, that he takes a different 
view of constitutional obligation. It is, as I 
think, that the Constitution recognizes the in- 
stitution in plain terms, that it was the purpose 
of our fathers to make such a recognition, that 
they acted in pursuance of that purpose during 
the whole period of their own lives upon earth, 
that every act of legislation passed by them 
during the time that they were guiding the 
councils of the country recognized the institu- 
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tion and deemed it the duty of every depart- 
ment of the government, as long As the institu- 
tion should remain, to protect it.” : 

Mr. Sumner: “I shall not be betrayed into 
any extended debate ; but shall content myself 
with replying directly to what has been said 
-on the other side. 

“There is first the Senator from Ohio (fr. 
Sherman), who intervened to arrest the gener- 
ous purpose of the Senate, as it was about to 
vote, by a proposition to keep alive the old act 
of 1793. Strange that now, while we are in 
deadly conflict with slavery, it should be pro- 
posed to keep alive an ancient support of sla- 
very. But the Senator gravely insists, and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) insists 
with him. But the Senator from Ohio does not 
seem to be aware of the character of the stat- 
ute which he proposes to keep alive. Let me 
remind him that by this statute which he cher- 
ishes so warmly a fellow-man may be hurried 
before a magistrate and doomed to slavery 
without a trial by jury. Can this be constitu- 
tional? Will the Senator sanction such an en- 
actment? 

“But the Senator from Maryland, not con- 
tent with affirming the constitutionality of the 
act of 1793, has plunged into a general discus- 
sion on the fugitive clause of the Constitution. 
He insists laboriously that it was intended to 
cover fugitive slaves. When I reminded him 
that its authors might have intended it to cover 
fugitive slaves, without succeeding in their at- 
tempts, he then insists that it does cover fugi- 
tive slaves. Well, sir, there I meet him point- 
blank. I insist that, whatever may have been 
the original intention of the framers of that 
clause, they did not succeed in making it cover 
fugitive slaves. It is a question of construc- 
tion, and the language employed is not appli- 
cable to fugitive slaves. It does not describe 
them, and cannot by any just tribunal be ex- 
tended to embrace them. If the prejudices of 
the Senator were not already enlisted, I should 
not doubt his judgment on this point, which in 
the light of jurisprudence is so clear. 

“There is arule of interpretation which the 
Senator will not cali in question. Where any 
language is open to two constructions, one 
favorable and the other odious, that which is 
odious must be rejected. I do not stop to give 
authorities. The rule is unquestionable and 
the authorities are ample. But do not forget 
the conclusion: that which is odious must be 
rejected. Now, the Senator has already ad- 
mitted that the langiage of the clause is ap- 
plicable to apprentices. Very well. That is 
enough, In its application to apprentices, re- 
demptioners, and the like, it is exha so 
that it cannot be made to cover a slave without 
offending against the rule which requires us to 
adopt the construction which is the least odious. 
And, sir, if we go further and scan nicely the 
language of the clause, we shall find that the 
words employed are all applicable to a relation 
of contract or debt, and not to a relation 
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founded on force. The clause is applicable to a 
‘person,’ and not to a thing, and this ‘ person’ 
is to be surrendered on the claim of the person 
to whom his service or labor may be due. But 
clearly no labor or service can be due from a 
slaye to a master. The whole pretension is an 
absurdity. And, if you give to this word its 
egitimate application, you must restrain it to 
a case of contract or debt. In this glance I 
omit the argument founded on history, and the 
well-known opinions of leading minds in the 
Convention, and confine myself to the text cf 
the Constitution. 

“But the Senator dwelt especially on tke 
words ‘held to service or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof,’ and triumphantly in- 
sisted that slaves were included under this lan- 
guage. Here again he is mistaken. Appren- 
tices and redemptioners were held under ‘laws;’ 
but I need not remind the Senator of the ad- 
mission repeatedly made on this floor by Mr. 
Mason, that there were no ‘laws’ for slavery 
in any slave State; at least, that none could be 
produced. Besides, as a jurist, the Senator can- 
not have forgotten the ancient truth that injus- 
tice cannot be ‘law,’ but is always to be re- 
garded as an ‘abuse’ or a ‘violence,’ even 
though expressed in the form of ‘law.’ In 
presence of this principle, which has the sanc- 
tion of as great a lawyer as St. Augustine, and 
in the face of the positive assertion of Mr. 
Mason, that no ‘law’ for slavery could be found 
in the slave States, what becomes of the argu- 
ment of the Senator? No, sir. The case is 
clear. No ingenuity of honest effort can make 
the words that the Senator cites or any others 
in that clause sanction slavery and the hunting 
of slaves. In order to proceed with his argu- 
ment the Senator must begin by setting aside 
those commanding rules of interpretation which 
are binding on him as on myself. If, where 
words are susceptible of two significations, one 
favorable and the other odious, the former only 
can be taken, then must the Senator restrain 
this clause to that signification which is not 
odious. And again, if every word is always 
to be construed so as most to favor liberty, then 
must the Senator follow implicitly this rule. 
But these two rules make it impossible to tor- 
ture this clause into any odious or tyrannical 
signification. They keep it clean and pure from 
slavery. 

“Sir, I feel humbled by the necessity of this 
discussion; that at this late day I should be 
called to vindicate the Constitution of my 
country against glosses and interpretations in 
the interest of slavery. Pardon me if for a 
moment, leaving the two Senators who seek to 
foist slavery into the Constitution, I turn to 
the question itself, not so much for argument 
as for statement. If I seem to repeat, it is be- 
cause there are certain points which I desire to 
impress upon the Senate. To my mind noth- 
ing is clearer than that, according to unques- 
tionable rules of interpretation, the clause of 
the Constitution, whatever may have been the 
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intent of its authors, cannot be considered ap- 
plicable to slaves. Such is slavery that, from 
the nature of the case, it cannot be sanctioned 
or legalized except by ‘positive’ words. It 
cannot stand on inference. This rule, which 
no reason can shake, drove Lord Mansfield to 
his great judgment in Somersett’s case. Afri- 
can slavery had for two generations prevailed 
in England. It had been pronounced to be le- 
gal by eminent lawyers and judges. Some of 
the brightest names in Westminister Hall had 
given to it the sanction of professional opinion 
and of judicial decision. At last a person at 
that time unknown, Granville Sharp, struck by 
the injustice of slavery, devoted himself to 
consider the grounds on which its legality was 
recognized. He studied the laws of England, 
and all the evidences of its constitution. In 
the course of these studies, he was gratified 
to find that there was no positive establishment 
of African slavery in England, and, indeed, 
that the words ‘slave’ and ‘slavery’ were no- 
where to be found in the British constitution. 
He next applied himself to the accumulation 
of well-known rules of interpretation, requir- 
ing, in any case of doubt or question, that the 
interpretation should be on the side of liberty, 
and especially that any man was ‘impious’ and 
‘cruel’ who did not favor liberty. Impiety 
and cruelty are not light burdens for an honest 
conscience. The conclusion was_ irresistible 
that slavery could not exist in England. 

“But the unanswerable argument of Gran- 
ville Sharp was rejected at first by the bar, 
who regarded it as an attempted innovation. 
The direct precedents, and the weight of au- 
thority, were the other way, and this with 
most lawyers is enough. Harvey said that 
no person above ‘forty’ accepted his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. And Gran- 
ville Sharp found himself in the same predica- 
ment. But this good man was not disheart- 
ened. He knew well that there was no statute 
of limitations against principles; and, better 
still, that principles must finally prevail over 
precedents. Principles are immortal, and bloom 
with perpetual youth. Precedents are mortal, 
and die from age, decrepitude, and decay. 
Against principles, precedents may for a while 
prevail; but the time must surely come when 
that which is mortal must yield to that which 
is immortal. In this conviction he persevered, 
until at last lawyers were convinced, and then 
the court. 

“The judgment of Lord Mansfield on this 
occasion, constitutes a landmark of law which 
will be remembered proudly when all his con- 
tributions to commercial law and general juris: 
prudence are forgotten. It was a contribution 
to the British constitution and to human rights. 
Like every principle of natural law, it approves 
itself at once to the reason and conscience. 
And this authority I now invoke in the inter- 
pretation of the fugitive clause. 

“At this moment of severe trial, I wish my 
country to put itself right with that Supreme 
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Power which holds in its hands the destinies 
of nations. It is as true in the life of nations as 
in the life of individuals, that if you would 
have equity, you must do equity; but the great 
equity which we must do is to be found in justice 
to an oppressed race. It is vain that you com- 
plain of disaster to your arms, of colored sol- 
diers and their brave officers cruelly treated at 
Fort Wagner, of colored soldiers and their 
brave officers massacred at Fort Pillow, if you 
yourselves continue to set the example of in- 
justice. The story of the Israelites will be re- 
vived, and plague after plague will be sent, 
sounding forever the old commandment, ‘ Let 
my people go.’ If the plagues that have been 
sent already are not enough, another and yet 
another will visit us. There is one assurance 
of obedience which you can give. It is to ex- 
punge from your statute-book all support of 
slavery. Be in earnest here, and you will be 
practical. Then, having done equity, you may 
fearlessly ask for equity. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 24, nays 17; as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Collamer, Cow- 
an, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foster, Harris. Hender- 
son, Hendricks, Howe, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, 
McDougall, Nesmith, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, 
ges Fa Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, an 

1llley—2z4. 

Nie Moka: Anthony, Brown, Clark, Conness, 
Fessenden, Grimes, Hale, Howard, Lane of Kansas, 
Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sprague, Sum- 
nee. Wakinebay and Wilson—17. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Conness moved to lay the bill on the 
table, which was disagreed to—yeas 9, nays 31. 
No further action was taken upon it in the 
Senate. 

In the House, on June 13th, a House bill was 
considered to repeal the fugitive slave law. 
The bill repealed sections three and four of the 
act of Feb. 12th, 1793, and an act supplement- 
ary passed Sept. 1850. 

Mr. King, of Missouri, said: “‘ The framers 
of our Constitution spoke for themselves and 
their children, and the children of those and 
their posterity, whose delegates they were. 
Those who vote to repeal this law, certainly 
will not attempt to place its passage on any 
such utopian theories as those to which I have 
been referring; nor will they, I trust, take the 
other ground, assumed by those visionary theo- 
rists of the same political party to which I have 
already referred, who take as their theory the 
exact reverse, and declare that ours is a pro- 
slavery Constitution, and that the Union, of 
which it is the only bond, by reason thereof, is 
a lie. ‘The American Union is an imposture, 
a covenant with death, and an agreement with 
hell.’ It must be overthrown. ‘Up with the 
flag of disunion.’ 

“JT will not do gentlemen the injustice to 
charge that they take either of the grounds to 
which I have been referring. If, however, 
they do, it will take a little more than the 
ability of plain ‘Mr. Granville Sharp,’ who by 
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his common sense and powerful arguments 
drove Lord Chief Justice Mansfield from his 
opinions of constitutional law. They must 
encounter first the opinions of the framers of 
our Constitution, and their sentiments uttered 
by such men as Alexander Hamilton, Fisher 
Ames, James Madison, Luther Martin, Patrick 
Henry, and other distinguished statesmen. 
Yea, more, they must encounter the sentiments 
delivered by Washington to Congress, by the 
unanimous order of the Convention, when he 
submitted the Constitution to Congress. In 
his letter to the president of Congress, among 
other reasons for its adoption, he says: 

It is obviously impracticable, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of these States, to secure all rights of inde- 
pendent stig subg each, and yet provide for the 
interest and safety of all. Individuals entering into 
society must give up a share of libe 


to preserve 
the rest. The magnitude of the sacrifice must de- 


pend as well on situation and circumstance, as on 
the object to be obtained. It is at all times difficult 
to draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered and those which may be 
reserved; and on the es occasion this difficulty 
was increased by a difference among the several 
States as to their situation, extent, habits, and par- 
ticular interests. . 
In all our deliberations on this subject we kept 
ily in our view that which appears to us the 
interest of every true American—the con- 
solidation me Sie Aes Boe a is has aa our 
rosperity, felici ety, perhaps our national ex- 
eee i cath tant neldetion seriously and 
deeply imp: on our minds, led each State in the 
Conyention to be less rigid on points of inferior mag- 
nitude than might have been otherwise expect 
and thus the Constitution which we now present is 
the result of a spirit of amity and of that mutual 
deference and concession which the peculiarity of 
our political situation rendered indispensable. 

“These are the sentiments uttered by Wash- 
ington on behalf of the Convention which 
adopted our Constitution. How worthy now, 
in this dark day of our troubles, in the midst 
of a revolution brought on us by a disregard 
of these sentiments, that we should emulate 
the noble example here set us. Would that 
these patriot sages were now here, in this their 
country’s day of trial, with their lessons of 
wisdom, and to commend them to national 
approval. 

When the Constitution was referred by Con- 
gress to the various States for its adoption, we 
find the same enlarged views taken, and often 
by the same men who had been in the Conven- 
tion, urging reasons why it should be adopted. 
In the northern States the effort was to satisfy 
the people of the necessity there was for se- 
curing to the South their rights in slave prop- 
erty, and that by the compromise the North 
received more than an equivalent in the ad- 
vantages secured to their commerce and navi- 
gation. The solemn compact between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States was 
adopted by the unanimous votes of the States 
then present in the Convention. The dissent 
of a single State might have marred the whole 
scheme of compromises so elaborately prepared 
as a basis of the new Constitution, and remit- 
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ted the States of the Confederacy to a condi- 
tion little short of anarchy. 

“ That the Constitution of 1787 was in truth 
founded on a deliberately-formed scheme of 
compromises and equivalents is a historical 
fact denied by none in terms, but virtually and 
practically by many who believe themselves to 
be statesmen, but who are nevertheless poli- 
ticians merely. The importance of this his- 
torical fact justifies, if it does not demand, an 
exhibition of the evidence, in part at least, by 
which it is sustained. 

“Here are the declarations of Alexander 
Hamilton to the New York convention, assem- 
bled at Poughkeepsie, in June, 1788, to pass on 
the new Constitution submitted to the States 
by the General Convention assembled at Phila- 
delphia. I read from Eliot’s Debates, page 
212. He said: 


In order that the committee may understand clear- 
ly the principles upon which the Convention acted, I 
think it necessary to explain some particular circum 
stances. 

Sir, the natural situation of the country seems to 
divide its interests into different classes. “There are 
navigating and non-navigating States; the northern 
are properly the navigating States: the southern 
appear to possess neither the means nor the spirit 
= ye igation. This difference of situation natural- 
ly produces a dissimilarity of interests and. views 
respecting foreign commerce. Itwas the interest of 
the northern States that there should be no restraints 
on their navigation, and that they should have fnll 
power, by a majority in Congress, to make commer- 
cial regulations in favor of their own and in restraint 
of the navigation of foreigners. The southern States 
wished to impose a restraint on the northern, by re- 
quiring that two-thirds in Congress should be requi- 
site to pass an act in eo epee of commerce; they 
were apprehensive that the restraints of a navigation 
law would discourage foreigners, and by obliging 
them to employ shipping of the northern States, 
would probably enhance their freight. This being 
the case, they insisted strenuously on having this 
provision ingrafted on the Constitution; and the 
northern States were as anxious in opposing it. 


“ Again: 

Much has been said of the ry whee of repre- 
senting men who have no will of their own. Whether 
this be reasoning or declamation I will not presume 
to say. It is the unfortunate situation of the south- 
ern States to have a great part of their population, as 
well as property, in blacks. The regulation com- 
plained of was one result of the spirit of accommoda- 
tion which governed the Convention, and without 
this indulgence no Union could possibly have been 
formed. d, sir, considering some peculiar advan- 
tages which we derive, it is entirely just that they 
should be gratified. The southern States possess 
certain staples, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c., which 
must now be capital objects in treaties of commerce 
with foreign nations; and the advantages which 
they necessarily procure in these treaties will be felt 
throughout all the States. 

It became pongo therefore, to compromise, or 
the Convention would have dissolved without effect- 
ing any thing. Would it have been wise and prudent 
in that body, in this critical situation, to have de- 
serted their country? No. Every man who hears 
me, every wise man in the United States, would 
have condemned them. The Convention were obliged 
to appoint a committee for accommodation. “In this 
committee the arrangement was formed as it now 
stands, and their report was accepted. It was 3 
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delicate point, and it was necessary that all parties 
should be indulged. 

“So much for the testimony of a distin- 
guished northern statesman to the fact that the 
Constitution was a deliberately concocted sys- 
tem of compromises—the work of ‘ a committee 
Sor accommodation,’ specially appointed for the 
purpose, and in which committee the rights of 
the slaveholders were distinctly recognized and 
guaranteed. And stronger still is his evidence 
as the representative of a great navigating and 
commercial State, as to the value and import- 
ance of the equivalents given by the South for 
all the concessions made in the Convention by 
the North connected with the subject of sla- 
very. 

i The eloquence and fervid zeal of Fisher 
Ames, who, like Hamilton, was cut off in the 
full bloom of his intellectual powers, urged the 
acceptance of the new Constitution in the Con- 
vention of Massachusetts. He said: 

Shall we put every thing that we hold precious to 
the hazard by rejecting this Constitution. We have 
great advantages by itin respect of navigation, and it 
is the general interests of the States that we should 
have them. But if we reject it, what security have 
we that we shall obtain them a second time, against 
the local interests and prejudices of other States ? 

“T could refer to the opinions at that day of 
other distinguished northern statesmen as to 
the absolute necessity of introducing these 
compromises into the Constitution, and with- 
out which no Union could ever have been 
formed, but I deem it unnecessary. 

“To the same effect, and with like argu- 
ments, southern statesmen urged in their con- 
ventions the adoption of the Constitution. In 
reference to the fugitive slave clause, Edmund 
Randolph, inthe Virginian convention, said: 

Were it right to mention what passed in Conyen- 
tion on the occasion, I might tell you that the south- 
ern States—even South Carolina herself—conceived 
this property to be secured by these words. 

“ And Judge Iredell, in the North. Carolina 
convention, referring to this clause of the Con- 
stitution, says: 

In some of the northern States they have emanci- 
pated all their slaves. If any of our slaves go there 
and remain a certain time they would by their pres- 
ent laws be entitled to their freedom, so that their 
masters could not get them again. This would be 
extremely prejudicial to the inhabitants of the south- 
ern States, and to prevent it this clause is inserted in 
the Constitution. 

“In the South Carolina convention for the 
adoption of the Constitution we have these em- 
phatie expressions from .Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney : 

We have obtained aright for the recovery of our 
slaves in whatever part of America they may take 
refuge, which is a right we had not before. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I may add truly that no such 
right existed under our Articles of Confedera- 
tion, yet it is equally true that this Congress 
of the Confederation would not pass the cele- 
brated Ordinance of 1787, in reference to the 
Northwestern Territory, until a clause for de- 
livering up fugitive slayes was inserted. 


‘Mr. Speaker, I could add, if necessary, con- 
temporaneous expressions going to sustain the 
same view from the Legislatures and conyen- 
tions of every State to which the Constitution 
was submitted for its adoption. I now refer 
briefly to the view taken by the courts and the 
learned commentators upon the Constitution 
since its adoption. 

‘“* The passage of the act in reference to fugi- 
tive slaves in 1793 was not called for by any 
complaints from the South, but it is historical- 
ly known that, upon a call for remedial legisla- 
tion upon the subject of the surrender of fugi- 
tives from justice, this question also naturally 
pressed itself upon Congress, many of its mem- 
bers having been in the Convention when the 
Constitution was adopted. 

“The owner of a slave, in the absence of 
any law, has the right under the Constitution, 
upon the principles of recaption at the com- 
mon law, to seize and recapture his slave 
whenever he can do it without a breach of the 
peace. But cases may often arise when he 
cannot lay his hands on him by reason of ob- 
stacles thrown in the way, and hence the ne- 
cessity of some legislation. This opinion and 
position is fully sustained by Mr. Justice Story 
in the opinion delivered in the case of Prig 
vs. The State of Pennsylvania. In this deci- 
sion, announced by a northern judge, he says: 

The full recognition of this right and title was in- 
dispensable to the security of this species of property 
in all the slaveholding States, and was so vital to the 
preservation of their domestic interests and institu- 
tions that it constituted a fundamental article, with- 
out the adoption of which the Union could not have 
been formed. 

“*T will read no more of that decision. It is 
lengthy, and fully discusses the constitutional 
question as to the rights of the slave States 
upon this subject. I am aware that, since the 
death of Judge Story, some fanatic has pro- 
cured a note to be appended to the decision, 
stating that Judge Story had said, out of court, 
that the constitutionality of the act was not 
considered in making the decision. The facts 
of this note are so irreconcilable with the de- 
cision that I will not insult the intelligenee of 
the House by further comment upon it. It has 
emanated from the brain of some abolitionist 
who never had more than one idea in his head 
at a time, and that not a very clear one. 

“To the same effect is the opinion of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, by Chief Jus- 
tice Tilghman, in the case of Wright vs. Deacon, 
5S. and R., 63. He says: 

Whatever may be our opinyn on the subject of sla- 
very, it is well known that our southern brethren 
would not have consented to have become parties to 
a Constitution under which the United States have 
enjoyed so much prosperity, unless their property 
in slaves had been secured. 


“ And I may add that all our distinguished 
writers and commentators upon this subject 
are to the same effect.” 

Mr. Hubbard, of Connecticut, followed, say- 
ing: “I deny that any constitutional question 
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whatever properly arises under the considera- 
tion of the subject-matter of the bill. The Con- 
stitution does not anywhere provide for an en- 
actment by Congress of any law for the rendi- 
tion of fagitive slaves; and if it did, I hold that 
by the treason of slavery the people are ab- 
solved from that obligation upon their part. 
This is so by the common law, and in the 
nature and fitness of things it must be so.” 
Considerable debate ensued, when the bill 


- was passed by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Ashley, John 

i Beaman, Blaine, Blair, Blow, 

Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegree, Ambrose W. Clark, 

Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry Winter 

Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Dawes, ae Spal 
Garfie 


john, Loan, Longyear, Marvin, McClurg, McIndoe, 
Jom at F. Miller; Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, 


Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Augustus C. Baldwin, Bliss, Brooks, James 8. Brown, 
ffroth, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, 

Eden, Ed n, Eldridge, En lish, Finck, Ganson, 
Grider, ing, Harrington, Charles M. Harris, Hol- 
man, Hutchins, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, King, peste 
cDowe 


Stiles, Strouse, Stu Sweat, 
Wheeler, Chilton A. Whi 
Fernando Wood—7. 

Nor Votine—Messrs. Ancona, Anderson, Arnold, 
Bailey, Broomall, William G. Brown, Clay, Deming, 
Dumont, Fénton, Grinnell, Hale, Hall, aig 5 
Harris, Herrick, Philip Johnson, William Johnson, 
Kasson, Orlando Kellogg, Long, McAllister, McBride, 
Middleton, Nelson, Noble, John O’ Neill, Perry, Pom- 
eroy, Samuel J. Randall, William H. Randall, Rogers, 
Edward H. Rollins, Scott, Smith, Stebbins, John B. 
Steele, Voorhees, Elihu B. Washburne, William B. 
Washburn, Winfield, Benjamin Wood, and Yeaman 


This bill of the House was considered in the 
Senate on June 23d, and a motion was made 
to amend it by excepting from repeal the act 
of Feb. 12th, 1793; thus making it similar to 
the bill of the Senate. This motion failed, and 
the bill from the House was passed by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Yeas—Messrs, Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, 
Conness, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, Grimes, Hale, 
Harlan, Harris, Hicks, Howard, Howe, Lane of Indi- 
ana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, 
Ramsey, See, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumb 
Wade, and Wilson—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, 
Johnson, McDougall, Powell, Richardson, Riddle, 
Saulsbury, Van Winkle, and Willey—12. 

Axssent—Messrs. Collamer, Doolittle, Foster, Hard- 
ing, Henderson, Hendricks, Nesmith, Sherman, Wil- 
kinson, and Wright—10. 


in the Senate, on the 28th of March, the 
yoL.1v.—l7 A 
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following joint resolution relative to amend- 
ments to the Constitution, was taken up for dis- 
cussion: 

Art. 1. Slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, shall not exist in the 
United States. 

Arr. 2. The Congress, whenever a majority of the 
members elected to each House shall deem it neces 
sary, May propose amendments to the Constitution, 
or, on the application of the Legislatures of a ma- 
jority of the several States, shall call a convention 
or proposing amendments, which in either case shall 
be Fala, to all intents and purposes, as part of the 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, or by conventions 
in two-thirds thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

To this resolution the Committee on the 
Judiciary proposed the following amendment 
by striking out all after the resolving clause: 

Two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the 
following article be proposed to the Legislatures of 
the several States as an amendment to the Constitu. 
tion of the United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid, tc 
allintents and purposes, as a part of the said Con- 


stitution, namely: 

Arr. XIII. — Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as punishment for crime, whereof — 
the p shall have Salen duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, took the floor and 
said: ‘It is a proposition so to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States as forever tc 
prohibit slavery within its jurisdiction, and 
authorize the Congress of the United States tc 
pass such laws as may be necessary to carry 
this provision into effect. 

“Without stopping to inquire into all the 
causes of our troubles, and of the distress, desola- 
tion, and death which have grown out of this 
atrocious rebellion, I suppose it will be generally 
admitted that they sprung from slavery. Ifa 
large political party in the North attributes 


. these troubles to the impertinent interference of 


northern philanthropists and fanatics with an 
institution in the southern States with which 
they had no right to interfere, I reply, if there had 
been nosuch institution there could have been no 
alleged impertinent interference; if there had 
been no slavery in the South, there could have 
been no abolitionists in the North to interfere 
with it. If, upon the other hand, it be said 
that this rebellion grows out of the attempt on 
the part of those in the interest of slavery to 
govern this country so as to perpetuate and in- 
crease the slaveholding power, and failing in 
this that they have endeavored to overthrow 
the Government and set up an empire of their 
own, founded upon slavery as its chief corner- 
stone, I reply, if there had been no slave 

there could have been no foundation on whi 

to build. If the freedom of speech and of the 
press, so dear to freemen everywhere, and 
especially cherished in this time of war by a 
large party in the North who are now opposed 
to interfering with slavery, has been denied us 
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all our lives in one-half the States of the Union, 
it was by reason of slavery. 

“Tf these Halls have resounded from our 
earliest recollections with strifes and contests 
of sections, ending sometimes in blood, it was 
slavery which almost always occasioned them. 
No superficial observer, even, of our history 
North or South, or of any party, can doubt that 
slavery lies at the bottom of our present trou- 
bles. Our fathers who made the Constitution 
regarded it as an evil, and looked forward to 
its early extinction. They felt the inconsist- 
ency of their position, while proclaiming the 
equal rights of all to life, liberty, and happiness, 
they denied liberty, happiness, and life itself to 
a whole race, except in subordination to them. 
It was impossible, in the nature of things, that 
a Government based on such antagonistic prin- 
ciples could permanently and peacefully endure, 
nor did its founders expect it would. They 
looked forward to the not distant, nor as they 
supposed uncertain period when slavery should 
be abolished, and the Government become in 
fact, what they made it in name, one securing 
the blessings of liberty to all. The history of 
the last seventy years has proved that the 
founders of the Republic were mistaken in 
their expectations; and slavery, so far from 
gradually disappearing as they had anticipated, 
had so strengthened itself that in 1860 its ad- 
vocates demanded the control of the nation in 
its interests, failing in which they attempted its 
overthrow. This attempt brought into hostile 
collision the slaveholding aristocracy, who made 
the right to live by the toil of others the chief 
article of their faith, and the free laboring 
masses of the North, who believing in the right 
of every man to eat the bread his own hands 
had earned.” 

He then proceeded to state the various acts 
of Congress since the war began, and the meas- 
ures of the Administration relative to slaves, 
and said: “If, then, we are to get rid of the 


institution, we must have some more efficient 


way of doing it than by the proclamations that 
have been issued or the acts of Congress which 
have been passed. 

‘Then, sir, in my judgment, the only effect- 
ual way of ridding the country of slavery, and 
so that it cannot be resuscitated, is by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution forever prohibiting 
it within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
This amendment adopted, not only does slavery 
cease, but it can never be reéstablished by State 
authority, or in any other way than by again 
amending the Constitution. Whereas, if sla- 
very should not be abolished by act of Congress 
or proclamation of the President, assuming that 
either has the power to do it, there is nothing 
in the Constitution to prevent any State from 
reéstablishing it. This change of the Constitu- 
tion will also relieve us of all difficulty in the 
restoration to the Union of the Rebel States 
when our brave soldiers shall have reduced 
them to obedience to the laws. 

“To secure its passage requires, in the first 
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instance, a vote of two-thirds in its favor im 
each branch of Congress, and its ratification 
subsequently by three-fourths of the States of 
the Union. Can these majorities be obtained ? 
It is very generally'conceded, I believe, by men 
of all political parties, that slavery is gone; 
that the value of slavery is destroyed by the 
rebellion. What object, then, can there be on 
the part of any one, in the present state of 
public feeling in the country, to giving the peo-_ 
ple an opportunity to pass upon this question?” 
Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed with 
a very full statement of his views relative to 
slavery, and thus referred to the pending 
question: “But, sir, the crowning act in this 
series of acts for the restriction and extinction 
of slavery in America is this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the ex- 
istence of slavery for ever more in the Repub- 
lic of the United States. If this amendment 
shall be incorporated by the will of the nation 
into the Constitution of the United States, it 
will obliterate the last lingering vestiges of the 
slave system; its chattelizing, degrading, and 
bloody codes; its dark, malignant, barbarizing 
spirit; all it was and is, every thing connected 
with it or pertaining to it, from the face of the 
nation it has scarred with moral desolation, 
from the bosom of the country it has reddened 
with the blood and strewn with the graves of 
patriotism. The incorporation of this amend- 
ment into the organic law of the nation will 
make impossible for ever more the reappearing 
of the discarded slave system, and the return- 
ing of the despotism of the slavemasters’ dom- 
ination. ‘ 
“Then, sir, when this amendment to the” 


Constitution shall be consummated, the shackle — 


will fall from the limbs of the hapless bondman, 
and the, lash drop from the weary hand of the 
taskmaster. Then the sharp cry of the agoniz- 
ing hearts of severed families will cease to vex 
the weary ear of the nation, and to pierce the 
ear of Him whose judgments are now avenging 
the wrongs of centuries. Then the slave mart, 
pen, and auction-block, with their clanking fet- 
ters for human limbs, will disappear from the 
land they have brutalized, and the school-house 
will rise to enlighten the darkened intellect of 
a race imbruted by long years of enforced ig- 
norance. Then the sacred rights of human 
nature, the hallowed family relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, will be protected 
by the guardian spirit of that law which makes 
sacred alike the proud homes and lowly cabins 
of freedom. Then the scarred earth, blighted 
by the sweat and tears of bondage, will bloom 
again under the quickening culture of re- 
warded toil. Then the wronged victim of the 
slave system, the poor white man, and sand- 
hiller, the clay-eater of the wasted fields of 
California, impoverished, debased, dishonored 
by the system that makes toil a badge of dis- 
grace, and the instruction of the brain and soul 
of man a crime, will lift his abashed forehead 
to the skies and begin to run the race of im- 
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provement, progress, and elevation. Then the 

nation, ‘regenerated and disinthralled by the 

genius of universal emancipation,’ will run the 
career of development, power, and glory, quick- 
ened, animated, and guided by the spirit of the 

Christian democracy that ‘ pulls not the highest 

down, but lifts the lowest up.’” 

- Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, opposed the 
joint resolution, saying: “I may be about to 
announce a heresy, but if it is a heresy I firmly 
believe in the truth of it, that if the Senate of 
of the United States were to adopt this joint 
resolution, and were to submit it to all the 
States of this Union, and if three-fourths of 
the States should ratify the amendment, it 
would not be binding on any State whose in- 
terest was affected by it if that State protested 
against it. I know the popular doctrine is, 
that if.a convention is called by two-thirds of 
the States and proposes any amendments what- 
ever to the Constitution, which amendments 
are ratified by three-fourths of the States, such 
amendments then become the supreme law of 
the land, and are binding on each and every 
State—those who had not assented to them as 
well as those who had. Such is not the opin- 
ion which I entertain of this matter. I may 
be in error; I know my view is against the 
popular opinion ; but let us test it and see who 
is right and who is wrong. Who framed this 
Constitution? Who made it? . 

“Sir, that Constitution was framed by the 
States, by the people of the States, who elected 
delegates to their conventions or Legislatures. 
It was submitted separately to each State. It 
never was submitted to the people of the 
United States as an aggregate body. It was 
not even submitted to the Congress of the 
United States elected by the people from the 
particular States. It was not submitted toa 
general convention of delegates elected in the 
different States, but it was submitted directly 
and immediately to the States themselves. It 
was to bind no State, and had no effect in any 
State except those States which, in their inde- 
pendent and separate character, ratified it. 

“* Our seceding fathers withdrew not en masse 

-from the old Articles of Confederation. The 
State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, although now one of the least populous in 
the Union, was the first seceder. New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and other States followed, until 
finally New Hampshire made secession complete 
from the other States by ratifying that Con- 
stitution. New York, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Rhode Island were left to determine 
the great issue of peaceable separation or forci- 
ble opposition to-it. They were left to try the 
power of military coercion or to exclaim that 
their wayward sisters might depart in peace. 
New York and Virginia soon seceded from the 
old Confederation and came in, and finally 
North Carolina; but Rhode Island would not 
whip them back again. 

“The Constitution of the United States is a 
contract made for the government of the peo- 
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ple of the whole United States. It is a con- 
tract to which, in the language of Mr. Madison, 
the States themselves are parties, and it is to 
be construed, just as any other contract is to be 
construed, by its own terms and by the sur- 
rounding circumstances showing the objects 
and the purposes for which it was formed. 
What were those purposes? To form a union 
among the States for common purposes, not to 
give them the control over the domestic rela- 
tions existing in the States, not to regulate the 
right and title to property in the States; but 
there were great common purposes to be sub- 
served by the formation of this Union which 
could be better subserved by the States in the 
aggregate than by the States separately. They 
were intrusted with the interests of the States 
so far as intercourse with foreign nations was 
concerned, with the regulation of commerce, 
with the coinage of money, and many other 
things. But the framers of that instrument 
show in it the object which they had in form- 
ing it, because they delegate the powers which 
the Federal Government should have, and then 
declare that the powers not therein delegated, 
and not prohibited to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 

“Do any suppose if, at the time of the for- 
mation of that Constitution, it had been sug- 
gested that, by allowing it to be amended by 
the ratification of three-fourths of the States, 
a future convention would undertake to invade 
the rights of the States and to determine what 
should be property in the States, or to regulate 
the relation of parent and child, husband and 
wife, master and slave, within those States, 
that the fathers would ever have entered into 
such an agreement? Why, sir, even with the 
omission from that Constitution of the pro- 
vision which provides for the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves, we are told by so high an authority 
as Justice Story, the Constitution could not have 
been framed. Do you suppose that men who 
were so tenacious of their rights—men who 
had waged a long seven years’ war for the 
achievement or preservation of those rights, 
after all their experience in that bloody conflict 
—would ever have committed to any body of 
men, present or in the future, the power to 
regulate the relation of parent and child or 
husband and wife? 

“Sir, if you can go into the States and at- 
tempt to regulate the relation of master and 
slave, you can go into a State and attempt to 
regulate the relation between parent and child 
or husband and wife. If you have aright to 
go into a State and say that one particular spe- 
cies of property which has heretofore been 


‘property shall not in the future be property, 


you have a right to say that any other subject 


‘of property heretofore shall not be property in 


the future; and you have a right to say in that 
case, by way of amendment, that there shall 
be no such thing as property at all. It will not 
do to answer me by saying that no convention 
of the States would do this; that three-fourths 
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of the States could not be found to ratify any 
such provision as that. Why, sir, the thing is 
just as likely now to be done in the future as 
it was likely, when that Constitution was fram- 
ed, that in seventy-five years a dominant party 
in this country would attempt to invade a State 
to determine the question of what should be 
property by abolishing an existing institution. 
“ But, sir, this provision goes further. It is 
not only prospective in character so as to effect 
future rights, but it absolutely proposes by an 


amendment of the Constitution to sweep away, 


and blot out hundreds of millions’ of dollars 
worth of property in the States. That is the 
destruction of property. It operates for the de- 
struction of property, because if this amendment 
becomes incorporated in the Constitution and is 
submitted to, that property ceases. Then, I ask, 
where is the difference in principle between the 
destruction of this amount of property invested 
in slaves, and the destruction of that amount 
of property invested in manufactures, in agri- 
culture, or in the mechanic arts? 

“* Again, can a convention frame an amend- 
ment, or can Congress propose an amendment 
to the Constitution, which, being ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, shall become the 
supreme law of the land, by which there shall 
be made an equal distribution of property 
throughout the United States? Can they do 
that? Let it be known that it is within the 
power of three-fourths of the States to do that, 
and a party may rise up in the country most 
clamorous for the exercise of that power. I 
apprehend, however, it will be admitted that a 
convention of three-fourths of the States can- 
not propose an amendment, which, being rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States, can do any 
of the things that I haye mentioned. 

“The sinfulness of slavery or the evil of sla- 
very among those with whom it exists is not to 
be invoked as affording power, in the absence 
of any thing else, to make this proposed change. 
If that be the source whence is derived the au- 
thority to make this amendment to the Con- 
stitution it is an authority against which I can- 
not argue, for the simple reason that I and my 
antagonist never could agree.” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, followed, say- 
ing: ‘Mr. President, I do not propose to dis- 
cuss at large the power of Congress to propose 
this amendment to the States. I find in the 
Constitution as it now stands this provision: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
pe csr: of two-thirds of the several States, shall 

all a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
“oe Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
Cc, 


“T understand that course to be now pro- 
posed, I understand that Congress is about 
to propose to the States certain amendments 
to this Constitution. I understand that when 
those amendments shall be ratified, if they ever 
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are, by three-fourths of the States, they wil 
be, in the language of the Constitution now, 
‘valid to all intents and purposes.’ But, says 
the Senator from Delaware, you cannot amend 
the Constitution in this particular; the framers 
of the Constitution did not anticipate that such 
an amendment would be proposed. Has the 
Senator from Delaware carefully considered 
the provisions of this Constitution ? 

“The framers of the Constitution said that 
you might amend it in this way, and it should 
be valid to all intents and purposes except in 
three particulars: one was in regard to the 
slave trade; another was in regard to the capi- 
tation tax; and the third was in regard to the 

ual representation of the States in this branch 
of Congress. Why, sir, article five of this Con- 
stitution shows conclusively that the framers 
of the Constitution had the subject of slavery 
directly under their thought and control when 


.they said, you shall not amend it in regard to 


the slave trade for twenty years, but was silent 
as to every thing else in regard to it, and you 
may amend it. There is no provision here that 
you shall not abolish domestic servitude. There 
was and is a provision that you should not 
touch the slave trade within twenty years, but 
you might abolish slavery. The implication is 
clear and forcible that you may do it whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress see fit 
to propose the amendment, and three-fourths 
of the States to accept it.” 

The amendment of Mr. Davis was lost—yeas, 
5; nays, 32. 

The question now came up on the amend- 
ment reported by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said: “ Mr. 
President, permit me to say that this is a day 
that I and many others have long wished for, 
long hoped for, long striven for. It is a day 
when the nation is to commence its new life, 
or if it is not the day, it is the dawning of the 
day; the day is near at hand. The day is to 
come when the American people are to wake 
up to the meaning of the sublime truths which 
their fathers uttered years ago, and which have 
slumbered dead letters upon our Constitution, 
of our Declaration of Independence, and of our 
history—a day when the nation is to be dis- 
embarrassed of the inconsistencies which have 
marked its history and its career, patent to the 
world and to ourselves when we have had the 
courage faithfully, fairly, and boldly to look the 
truth in the face. 

Sir, what is the truth? We have had upon 
the pages of our public history, our public doe- 
uments, and our public records, some of the 
sublimest truths that ever fell from human lips; 
and there never has been in the history of the 
world a more striking contrast than we have 
presented to heaven and earth between the 
grandeur and the sublimity of our professions 
and the degradation and infamy of our practice. 
That day is to pass away, and to pass away, I 
trust, right speedily. 

“Sir, when the great founder of the Dutch 
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republic, William the Silent, I think he was 
called, after losing his armies, his treasure, his 
finances, and every thing but his own indomita- 
ble courage and his Christian faith, counselled 
his followers again to rally and again to strike 
for freedom, they asked him, ‘Have you se- 
cured any alliances? Are there any of the po- 
tentates and Powers of the earth that you 
could associate with, that will aid you in the 
struggle in which you propose to engage?’ 
His answer was, ‘Yes; I have allied myself 
to the King of kings, and in His strength I in- 
vite you to go to battle.’ Sir, that is the posi- 
tion and the only position this nation can occu- 
py. If we cannot do that, if we cannot put 
away from us the great sin and the great crime 
which has separated us not only from the sym- 
mera of the Christian world, but from the 

lessings of the God of the Christian world, 
then indeed is our cause hopeless and our strug- 
gle desperate. 

“But, sir, whenever unconditionally and 
without equivocation we come up to the mark 
and place ourselves on the high standard of 
Christian duty, and resolve that despite of all 
extraneous circumstances, of all doubtful con- 
tingencies, of all questions of expediency, we 
will place ourselves firmly upon the everlasting 


rock of duty and our action shall be in accord-- 


ance with our conscientious convictions, then, 
and not till then, will that pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night which led the chosen peo- 
ple from the house of bondage to the land of 
promise, be ours. Then we shall indeed and in 
truth be worthy of our genealogy and our his- 
tory. Then the snblime teachings of the Pil- 
grim fathers who left every thing behind them 
that they might come hither and plant in this 
wilderness a temple of liberty, and throw wide 
open its doors for the oppressed of earth to 
enter and be at rest—then will all that be re- 
alized. Then without shame, without reproach, 
and without apology, we can stand in this nine- 
teenth century, soldiers of the new civilization 
and of an old Christianity, going forth to battle 
with every impulse of our hearts and every 
purpose that we entertain in full accordance 
with the best wishes and hopes of the good on 
earth and of the God in heaven; when we take 
this position and take it firmly and ably, then and 
not until then shall we triumph; then and not 
till then shall we see the beginning of the end.” 

Mr. McDougall, of California, followed, sny- 
ing: “I thought when I came here that the 
business of the Federal Congress, the business 
of the Executive of the Federal Union, the bus- 
iness of this Government, was by the exercise 
of its full power to put down the rebellion; but 
what has been the fact? From the time I 
took my place here until this day, until these 
iast ten minutes, hardly a quarter of an hour 
has passed that has not been occupied by dis- 
cussing the status of negroes in the southern 
confederacy. Our home policy, our finances, 
our legitimate business, our foreign relations, 
nave all been ignored. 
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I, as I said on rising, do not propose to discuss 
this question here: my argument is an affirma- 


‘tion that we have no business with meddling 


with so grave a question of fundamental and 
elementary law while we have a war to main- 
tain for the purpose of reéstablishing the Re- 
public... I have from the first protested against 
the continuous discussion of this question not 
belonging to armies, not belonging to forces, 
but belonging to a sentiment or opinion which 
could not be made use of for any legitimate 
purpose in the controversy before us. I have 
«asked the Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber to assert the strength of the Republic 
and compel obedience to the Constitution and 
the laws, and so I shall say as long as I occupy 
my place in this Chamber; but I protest 
against occupying the time of the Senate of the 
Republic of North America entirely in discuss- 
ing subjects that have nothing to do with the 
reéstablishing of the Republic that has been 
disintegrated by hostile forces having no faith 
in the system as it exists.” 

Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, following, said: 
“Ought not the people deliberately to consider 
any proposition for an amendment of the Con- ~ 
stitution? Ought it not to be considered more 
deliberately than any ordinary measure of goy- 
ernment or of administration? Sir, what is 
our condition? We areinastateof war. The 
minds of the people are greatly excited. They 
come to conclusions now not so much upon re- 
flection and argument and reason as they do 
upon the passions of the hour. I ask Senators 
whether a time like this is favorable to consid- 
er amendments of the organic law ? 

“T ask Senators in what condition are Ala- ~ 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, to consider 
amendments to the Constitution? Is this to 
be their Constitution as well as ours? Is this 
to be a Constitution for Louisiana as well as 
Indiana, for Florida as well as New Hamp- 
shire? Then, sir, if it is to be their great law 
to which they will owe allegiance and render 
obedience, shall they not be in a condition to 
consider so important an amendment before it 
is proposed to them?” 

.Mr. Howard, of Michigan, answered: “If 
those States are not in a condition to partici- 
pate in the amendment of the Constitution, as 
is contemplated by this joint resolution, whose 
fault will it be? Can a party in that attitude 
take advantage of his own fault, of his own 
wrong?” : 

Mr. Hendricks said: “I ask the Senator, is 
it not to be their Constitution as well as ours, 
and must not this amendment be considered by 
them and acted upon by them, so as to secure 
three-fourths of the thirty-five States, before it 
becomes a part of the Constitution?” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, replied: “If those 
States were voting and were in favor of the 
amendment, they would vote for it and would 
be satisfied with it, if it were adopted, and if 
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they were opposed to it they would vote against 
it. . Now, in counting the thirty-five States so 
as to get three-fourths to agree to it, those 
States that have not voted at all are counted 
the same precisely as if they had voted against 
it. 

The resolution came up again on April 8th, 
when Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, after tak- 
ing a view of the Constitution in reference to 
any support it might afford to the institution 
of slavery, said: 

“ We have already seen that slavery can find 
no support in the Constitution. Glance now at’ 
the positive provisions by which it is brought 
completely under the control of Congress, 

“1, First among the powers of Congress, 
and associated with the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, is that ‘to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare.’ It has been 
questioned whether this is a substantive power, 
or simply incident to that with which it is as- 
sociated. But it seems difficult, if not absurd, 
to insist that Congress should not have this 
substantive power. Shall it not provide for 
. the common defence? Shall it not provide for 
the general welfare? If it cannot do these 
things it had better abdicate. In the discussions 
on the Constitution in the Virginia convention, 
Mr. George Mason, one of its most decided op- 
ponents, said, ‘That Congress should have 
power to provide for the general welfare of 
the Union, I grant.’ (2 Eliot’s Debates, 327.) 
But the language of Patrick Henry, to which 
allusion has been already made, was still more 
explicit. He foresaw that this power would 
be naturally directed against slavery, and he 
said: 

Slavery is detested. We feel its fatal effects. We 
deplore it with all the pity of humanity. Let all 
these considerations, at some future period, press 
with full force on the minds of Congress. Let that 
urbanity which, I trust, will distinguish Americans, 
and the necessity of national defence—let all these 
things operate on their minds; they will search that 
paper [the Constitution] and see if they have the 

ower of manumission. And have they not, sir? 

ave they not the power to provide for the general 
defence and welfare? May they not think that they 
call for the abolition of slavery? May they not pro- 
nounce all slaves free? And will they not be war- 
ranted by that power? This is no ambiguous impli- 
cation or logical deduction. The paper speaks to the 
point. They have the power in clear and unequivo- 
cal terms, and will clearly and certainly exercise it. 
—Lliot’s Debates, vol. 8, p. 590. 


‘Language could not be more positive. To 
all who ask for the power of Congress over 
slavery, here is a sufficient answer; and re- 
member that this is not my speech, but the 
speech of Patrick Henry, who says that the 
Constitution ‘speaks to the point.’ 

“2, Next comes the clause, ‘Congress shall 
have power to declare war; to raise and support 
armies; to provide and maintain a navy.’ A 
ve like this is from its very nature unlimited. 

n raising and supporting an army, in providing 
and maintaining a navy, Congress is not restrain- 
ed to any particular class or color. It may call 
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upon all, and authorize that contract which the 
Government makes with an enlisted soldier, 
But such a contract would be in itself an act 
of manumission; for a slave cannot make a 
contract. And ifthe contract be followed by 
actual service, who can deny its completest 
efficacy in enfranchising the soldier-slave and 
his whole family? Shakspeare, immortal] 
teacher, gives expression to an instinctive sen- 
timent when he makes Henry V., on the eve 
of the battle of Agincourt, encourage his men 
by promising, 
“For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition.” 

“3. There is still another clause: ‘The 
United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government.’ 
There again is a plain duty. But the question 
recurs, what is a republican form of govern- 
ment? John Adams, in the correspondence of 
his old age, says: 

The customary meanings of the words republic and 
commonwealth have been infinite. They have been 
applied to every government under heaven; that of 

urkey and that of Spain, as well as that of Athens 
and of Rome, of Geneva and San Marino.—John 
Adams's Works, vol. x., p. 878. : 


“But the guarantee of a republican form of 
government must have a meaning congenial 
with the purposes of the Constitution. If a 
Government like that of Turkey, or even like 
that of Venice, could come within the scope 
of this guarantee, it would be of little value. 
It would be words and nothing more. Evi- 
dently it must be construed so as to uphold the 
Constitution according to all the promises of its 
preamble, and Mr. Madison has left a record, 
first published to the Senate by the distinguish- 
ed Senator from Vermont (Mr. Collamer), the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library, 


showing that this clause was originally sug- 


gested in part by the fear of slavery. The rec- 
ord is important, disclosing the real intention 
of this guarantee. But no American need be 
at a loss to designate some of the distinctive 
elements of a republic according to the idea of 
American institutions. These will be found, 
first, in the Declaration of Independence, by 
which it is solemnly announced ‘that all men 
are endowed by their Creator with unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ And they will be 
found, secondly, in that other guarantee and 
prohibition of the Constitution, in harmony 
with the Declaration of Independence, ‘no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.’ Such 
are some of the essential elements of a ‘ repub- 
lican form of government,’ which cannot be 
disowned by us without disowning the very 
muniments of our liberties; and it is these 
which the United States are bound to guaran- 
tee. But all these make slavery impossible. 
It is idle to say that this result was not an- 
ticipated. It would be, then, only another 
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iJustration that our fathers ‘ builded wiser than 
they knew.’ 

“4, But, independent of the clause of guar- 
antee, there is the clause just quoted, which in 
itself is a source of power: ‘no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.’ This was a part of the 
amendments to the Constitution proposed by the 
First Congress, under the popular demand for 
a Bill of Rights. Brief as it is, it is in itself 
alone a whole Bill of Rights. Liberty can be 
lost only by ‘due process of law,’ words bor- 
rowed from the old liberty-loving common law, 


illustrated by our master-in-law, Lord Coke, but’ 


best explained by the late Mr. Justice Bronson, 
of New York, in a judicial opinion where he 
says: 

The meaning of the section then seems to be, that 
no member of the State shall be disfranchised or de- 
prived of any of his rights or privileges unless the 
matter shall be adjudged against him upon trial had 
according to the course of common law. The words 
* due process of law’? in this place cannot mean less 
than a prosecution or suit instituted and conducted 
according to the prescribed forms and solemnities for 
ascertaining guilt or determining the title to proper- 
ty.—_4 8 Tipoets: 146. ‘ 

“ Such is the protection which is thrown by 
the Constitution over every ‘ person,’ without 
distinction of race or color, class or condition. 
There can be no doubt about the universality 
of this protection. All, without exception, 
come within its scope. Its natural meaning is 
plain; but there is an incident of history which 
makes it plainer still, excluding all possibility 
of misconception. A clause of this character 
was originally recommended as as amendment 
by two slave States, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, but it was restrained by them to free- 
men, thus: ‘No freeman ought to be deprived 
of his life, liberty, or property but by the law 
of the land.’ But when the recommendation 
came before Congress the word ‘person’ was 
substituted for ‘freemen,’ and the more search- 
ing phrase ‘ due process of law’ was substituted 
for ‘the law of the land.’ In making this 
change, rejecting the recommendation of two 
slave States, the authors of this amendment 
revealed their purpose, that no person wearing 
the human form should be deprived of liberty 
without due process of law; and the proposi- 
tion was adopted by the votes of Congress and 
then of the States as a part of the Constitution. 
Clearly on its face it is an express guarantee 
of personal liberty, and an express prohibition 
against its invasion anywhere. 

“In the face of this guarantee and prohibi- 
tion—for it is both—how can any ‘person’ be 
held as a slave? But it is sometimes said that 
this provision ‘must be restrained to places 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the na- 
tional Government. Let me say frankly that 
such formerly was my own impression, often 
avowed in this Chamber; but I never doubted 
its complete efficacy to render slavery uncon- 
stitutional in all such places, so that ‘no per- 
gon’ could be held as a slave at the national 


_merited this condemnation. 
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capital or in any national territory. Constitu- 
tionally slavery has always been an outlaw 
wherever that provision of the Constitution 
was applicable. Nobody doubted that it was 
binding on the national courts, and yet it was 
left unexecuted—a dead letter, killed by the 
predominant influence of slavery, until at last 
Congress was obliged by legislative act to do 
what the courts had failed to do, and to put an 
end to slavery in the national capital and na- 
tional territories. 

“But there are no words in this guarantee 
and prohibition by which they are restrained 
to any exclusive jurisdiction. They are broad 
and general as the Constitution itself; and — 
since they are in support of human rights they 
cannot be restrained by any interpretation. 
There is no limitation in them, and nobody 
now can supply any such limitation, without 
encountering the venerable maxim of law, Jm- 
pius ae crudelis qui libertati non favet—‘ Im- 
pious and cruel is he who does not favor liber- 
ty.’ Long enough courts and Congress have 
The time has 
come when they should merit it no longer. 
The Constitution should become a living letter 
under the predominant influence of freedom. 
It is this conviction which has brought peti- 
tioners to Congress, during the present session, 
asking that the Constitution shall be simply 
executed against slavery and not altered. Ah! 
sir, it would be a glad sight to see that Con- 
stitution, which we have all sworn to support, 
interpreted generously, nobly, gloriously for 
freedom, so that everywhere within its influ- 
ence the chains should drop from the slave. If 
it be said that this was not anticipated at the 
adoption of the Constitution, I remind you of 
the words of Patrick Henry at the time when 
he said, ‘the paper speaks to the point.’ No 
doubt. It does speak to the point. Cicero pre- 
ferred to err with Plato rather than to think 
right with other men. And pardon me if, on this 
occasion, when my country is in peril from 
slavery, and when human rights are to be res- 
cued, I prefer to err with Patrick Henry, the 
contemporary of the Constitution, rather than 
to think right with Senators who hesitate 
against slavery. 

“Mr. President, thus stands the case. There 
is nothing in the Constitution on which slavery 
can rest, or find any the least support. Even 
on the face of that instrument it is an outlaw ; 
but if we look further at its provisions we find 
at least four distinct sources of power, which, 
if executed, must render slavery impossible, 
while the preamble makes them all vital for 
freedom: first, the power to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare; second- 
ly, the power to raise armies and maintain na- 
vies; thirdly, the power to guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government; and 
fourthly, the power to secure liberty to every 
person restrained without due process of law. 
But all these provisions are something more 
than powers; they are duties also, And yet 
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we are constantly and painfully reminded in 
this Chamber that pending measures against 
slavery are unconstitutional. Sir, this is an 
immense mistake. Nothing against slavery can 
be unconstitutional. It is only hesitation 
which is unconstitutional.” 

The Senator then noticed various objections 
to the resolution, and said: “Putting aside, 
then, all objections that have been interposed, 
whether proceeding from open opposition or 
from lukewarm support, the great question re- 
curs, that question which dominates this whole 
debate, How shall slavery be overthrown? 
The answer is threefold: first, by the courts, 
declaring and applying the true principles of 
the Constitution; secondly, by Congress, in 
the exercise of the powers which belong to it; 
and, thirdly, by the people, through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Courts, Congress, 
people, all may be invoked, and the occasion 
will justify the appeal.” 

Mr. Sumner closed by moving to strike out 
the first and second sections of the report of 
the committee, and insert the following: 

Section 1. All persons are free (equal) before the 
law, so that no person can hold another as a slave; 
and the Congress may make all laws necessary 
and proper to carry this article into effect every- 


where within the United States and the jurisdiction 
thereof, 


Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, in reply said: 
** Adopt this amendment, say to the people of 
the Southern States that they are to be depriv- 
ed of their property and the earnings of their 
labor, that their whole domestic policy is to be 
overthrown, and four millions of miserable 
blacks turned loose among them, if you please, 
and do you think they will yield while they 
have arms to strike? Never, sir; and in my 
honest judgment (I always speak plainly what 
I think) those fanatical gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who desire the passage of 
this measure, intend to do one of two things— 
either to destroy the institution of slavery or 
to destroy the Union. If they can make the 
preservation of this Union a pretext by which 
they can be enabled to strike down slavery, 
they will do so. If they find that they cannot, 
in my judgment they will be willing to recog- 
nize the South. Their whole policy indicates 
that to my mind. Pass this amendment and 
you make an impassable chasm, as if you were 
to put a lake of burning fire between the ad- 
hering States and those who are out. You will 
then have to make it a war of conquest and 

-extermination before you can ever bring them 
back under the flag of the Government. There 
is no doubt about that proposition. 

“Why, sir, suppose you were to propose and 
pass an amendment to the Constitution laying 
your hand upon the property interest in New 
England, I will not say equal but half equal to 
the property interests of the Southern States 
which you now propose to strike down; does 
any man believe that all New England would 
net be in revolution to-morrow? Yes, sir, one- 
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half of the violation of their property rights 
by an attempted amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States inflicted upor 
them would put all New England in revolt to- 
morrow. 

“Knowing that this will be the best disunion 
measure that was ever adopted, and desiring as 
I do a restoration of the Union as it was with 
the Constitution as it is, I oppose it, and shall 
oppose it here and everywhere, with all the 
power that I have. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts to-day has 
quoted from Patrick Henry, and he has eu- 
logized him very much. Certainly he does 
not feel any more admiration for that distin- 
guished orator than Ido. Does not the Sena- 
tor know that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been adopted since Patrick Henry 
made that speech, which says that private 
property shall not be taken for public uses ex- 
cept on just compensation? and that is an an- 
swer to his whole quotation from Mr, Henry. 
I do not believe that Mr. Henry was right in 
the position he assumed in the speech from 
which the Senator quoted. Mr. Henry was 
engaged at that time in making an assault on 
the Constitution in a slave State; he wished to 
reject it; he did not like it; but even if what 
he then stated were true, the amendment since 
adopted explodes the whole of the Senator’s 
argument on that branch of the case, and Mr. 
Henry’s argument along with it.” 

Mr. Sumner’s amendment was withdrawn 
after some discussion. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘ Mr.: Presi- 
dent, if the men who are to pass this amend- 
ment were as much interested in this property 
as those who are opposing it here and else- 
where, there is not one of them but would be 
found in opposition to it. It is a very beauti- 
ful operation, to be sure. They say to us, 
‘We will take from you your property; we 
will make you no compensation for it; and we 
will do it under the power to amend the Con- 
stitution.’ Sir, property is a matter of State 
or domestic institution. The General Govern- 
ment have not legitimately, and were never 
intended to have, any jurisdiction or authority 
over the subject of property. What subjects 
should constitute property, how it should be 
regulated, whether it should exist and continue 
in one subject or be discontinued in another 
subject, are questions which were never in- 
tended to be intrusted to the General Govern- 
ment, That isa great and fundamental feature 
of our Federal and State system of govern- 
ments. The proposed amendment takes that 
principle to be true in relation to but one sub- 
ject of property; but if it strikes at it in re- 
lation to one subject of property, it may in re 
lation to all. 

“The power of amendment as now proposed 
to be exercised imparts a power that would 
revolutionize the whole Government, and that 
would inyest the amending power with a fav- 
ulty of destroying and revolutionizing the 
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whole Government. In my judgment, it is 
absurd to say that the power of amendment, 


which is simply a power to reform, a power to > 


improve, imparts and authorizes the exercise 
of a power to destroy.” 

The following was the vote on the passage 
of the joint resolution : 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harding, Harlan, 
Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, Johnson, Lane 
of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, 
Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Ten 
Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, 
Willey, and Wilson—38. 

Nays—Messrs, Davis, Hendricks, McDougall, Pow- 
ell, Riddle, and Saulsbury—6. 


The Vice-President announced that the joint 
resolution having received the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senators present, was passed. 

Mr. McDougall, of California, said: “I de- 
sire to ask a question for the purpose of under- 
standing a ruling of the Chair. The ruling, I 
understand, is that the vote as it stands now 
has no relation to the States not represented 
on the floor. I think our vote now being a 
final vote should have relation to all the States 
as recognized under the Constitution.” 

The Vice-President replied: “The Chair 
rules that a majority of all the Senators is a 
quorum, and two-thirds of the number voting, 
provided a quorum votes, is sufficient to pass any 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. McDougall: “I only desire the privi- 
lege of saying that such is not the opinion I en- 
tertain.” 

In the House the joint resolution was con- 
sidered on June 14th. Mr. Pruyn, of New 
York, opposed it, saying: ‘Can three-fourths 
of the States, under this power to amend, over- 
turn the institutions, subvert the authority, 
and change the condition of the other States ? 
If so, the States might as-well in the outset 
have surrendered all their sovereignty to the 
General Government, and the amendment de- 
claratory of their reserved rights was meaning- 
less. Is there any person who will venture to 
claim that any State which adopted the Consti- 
tution, placed any such construction on this 
power to amend? 

‘Can Maryland and Delaware and New Jer- 
sey (for this illustrates the principle) force upon 
Pennsylvania an entire change of her domestic 
policy and institutions? Can Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut compel New York 
to submit to their domination over her internal 
affairs, and to lay down rights at their bidding 
which she never agreed to surrender? If 
three-fourths of the States can take away 
rights now clearly reserved to their associates, 
what is to prevent the absorption of their ter- 
ritory by other States? If one right cah be 
taken away, several can be—all can be. If 
one principle can be swept away, all can be, 
Under such a doctrine States may be annihi- 
iated and a monarchy built up. These it may 


be said are extreme cases, but they are legiti- 
mate results from the power to amend now 
claimed. The right to amend is not a right to 
extend and enlarge the powers granted un- 
der the Constitution. It was only intended 
through its instrumentality to provide for the 
better and more convenient exercise of the 
powers expressly granted, in case defects 
should be found to exist in the practical work- 
ing of the system. The amendment as to the 
manner of electing the President and Vice- 
President illustrates this view. 

“To construe the Constitution as authoriz- 
ing three-fourths of the States to impose upon 
the residue terms and conditions of Union not 
agreed upon or assented to by them, would 
be a wide departure from its spirit, and a 
monstrous usurpation of power; and this it 
is which we are now called upon to do; to 
take a further step to alienate the feelings of 
the South, and to embarrass and impede their 
return to the Union. No matter what the 
question may be, whether that of slavery or of 
any other domestic institution or right reserv- 
ed to the States; so long as it is reserved, Con- 
gress has no right to interfere with it in any 
way. 

Mr. Wood, of New York, said: “‘ Mr. Speak- 
er, I see many objections to this amendment, 
while I fail to find one reason in its favor. I 
am opposed to it because it aims at the intro- 
duction of a new element over which Govern- 
ment shall operate. It proposes to make the 
social interests subjects for governmental action. 
This is the introduction of a principle antago- 
nist to that which underlies all republican sys- 
tems. Our Union was made for the political 
government of the parties to it, for certain 
specified objects of a very general character, 
all of them political, and none of them relating 
to or affecting in any manner individual or per- 
sonal interests in those things which touch the 
domestic concerns. There is no feature or 
principle of it giving to the Federal power an- 
thority over them. These were reserved and’ 
left exclusively to the jurisdiction of the States 
and ‘the people thereof.’ Of this character 
are the marital relations, the religfous, beliefs, 
the right of eminent domain within the terri- 
torial limits of the States, other private prop- 
erty, and all matters purely social. Slavery 
where it exists is a system of domestic labor; 
it is not the creature of law. It existed with- 
out law before this Government was establish- 
ed. It is incorporated into the organization 
of society as part of the existing domestic reg- 
ulations. It cannot be brought within consti- 
tutional jurisdiction any more than can any or 


either of the other private and personal inter- 


ests referred to.” 

Mr. Higby, of California, replied: “ Sir, the 
whole debate on the other side of the House 
upon this proposition has been upon the pre- 
sumption that whatever action is taken by us 
as a legislative body is conclusive; that if this 
resolution passes this House—it having already 
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passed the Senate—it becomes a finality, and 


whatever is embraced in it becomes a portion: 


of the Constitution of the United States. Let 
no such fallacy sink deep into the heart of any 
man. The Constitution has most amply and 
cautiously provided that the national legisla- 
tive branch of the Government can make no 
such amendment. Why, sir, the resolution 
simply gives the amendment in so many words, 
and proposes its ratification, and then the 
amendment goes to the State legislatures, and 
must be ratified by them.” 

The debate subsequently extended to the 
general subject of slavery, and was continued 
at much length. The vote was taken on the 
next day, and two-thirds not voting in favor, 
the joint resolution failed to pass. 

The vote was as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs, Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Bailey, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, 
Blaine, Blair, Blow, Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, 
Broomall, Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, 
Cole, Creswell, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Donnelly, 
Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, yrank, 
Garfield, Gooch, Griswold, Hale, Higby, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, 
Iulburd, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Littlejohn, 
Loan, Longyear, Marvin, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel 
F, Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos 
Myers, Leonard Myers, Norton, Odell, Charles 
O'Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, Pike, Price, Al- 
exander H. Rice, John H, Rice, Schenck, Schofield, 
Shannon, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, S$ reeiee. Starr, 
Stevens, Thayer, Thomas, Tracy, Upson, Van Val- 
kenburgh, Elihu B, Washburne, Webster, Whaley, 
Wheeler, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and 
W oodbridge—93. 

Nays—Messrs, James C, Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Ashley, Augustus C. Baldwin, Bliss, Brooks, 

‘James S, Brown, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Cravens, 
Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, Eldridge, Eng- 
lish, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Harding, Harrington, 
Herrick, Holman, Hutchins, Philip Shaan il- 
liam Johnson, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, King, Law, La- 
zear, Le Blond, Long, Mallory, Marcy, McAllister, 
McDowell, McKinney, William H. Miller, James R. 
Morris, Morrison, Noble, John O’Neill, Pendleton, 
Pruyn, Radford, Samuel J. Randall, Robinson, 
,Rogers, James S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, John B. 
Steele, William G, Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, 
Sweat, Wadsworth, Ward, Chilton A, White, Joseph 
W. White, and Fernando Wood—65. 

Nor Vorine—Messrs. William G. Brown, Clay, 
Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T, Davis, Dumont, 
Grinnell, Hall, Benjamin G. Harris, Charles M. Har- 
ris, Knapp, McBride, Middleton, Nelson, Perry, Pom- 
eroy, William H. Randall, Edward H. Rollins, Steb- 
bins, Voorhees, William B, Washburn, Winfield, 
Benjamin Wood, and Yeaman—23. 


In the House on Dee. 14, 1863, Mr. Arnold 
of Illinois, offered the following bill which was 
read the second time and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

A bill to aid the President of the United States in carry- 
ing into more immediate execution the proclamation 
of emancipation issued by him on the 1st day of Jan- 
wary, A. D. 1863, prohibitiug the holding of certain 
persons as slaves in all that portion of the United 
States designated therein, 

_Whereas the President of the United States, by 
sis preclusion issued on the Ist day of January, 
in the year 1863, as commander-in-chief of the Army 
thereof, did, as a fit and lawful means of suppressing 
the rebellion, in accordance with the laws of war 
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and with the dictates of justice and L amanity, order, 
proclaim, and declare that all persons held as slaveg 
within the limits of certain States and parts of States 
therein ise were, and should thereafter and 
forever be, free; and that the executive, military, 
and naval authorities would and should thencefor- 
ward recognize and maintain the freedom of all such 
persons; and whereas by said proclamation and 
order the President has guaranteed to al! such persons 
their freedom, and has pledged the faith and honor 
of the country that their freedom shall be recognized 
and forever maintained ; and whereas it is the right 
and the duty of Congress to make all laws which may 
be necessary and ere for carrying into execution 
all the powers, whether civil or military, vested by 
the Constitution in the President as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy; and among such mil- 
itary powers is that of making and executing the 
roclamation aforesaid; and whereas all persons 
eretofore held as slaves, as aforesaid, within said 
designated States or parts of States, are now of right 
free, and ought to be hereafter forever unmolested 
in the enjoyment of that freedom which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is bound to ‘recognize 
ee — i om he ‘ 
ow, therefore, for the purpose of carrying into 
more complete and immediate execution the atizvessd 
proclamation, and to secure forever the recognition 
and maintenance of the freedom of all persons desig- 
nated therein, and thereby to provide more effec 
pry for the suppression of the rebellion, the securing 
of domestic inbea! promi the maintaining of the com- 


mon defence, and the preservation of the liberties of 


the people; 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of So 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That in all States and parts of States 
designated in said pappeagers as in rebellion, the 
reénslaying or holding, or attempting to hold, in 
slavery or in involuntary servitude of any person 
who shall have been made or declared to be free 
by said proclamation, or any of their descendants, 
from sail after the date of said proclamation, other- 
wise than in punishment of crime whereof the aceus- 
ed shall have been duly convicted, is and shall be 
forever prohibited, any law or regulation of either 
of such Bates to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Subsequently, on June 15th, the proposition 
to repeal the commutation clause of the enrol- 
ment act, being under consideration, Mr. Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, said : 

“T am not disposed to despair at all of the 
Republic, or of the power of the Government 
to maintain itself. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Mallory) said this morning that the 
whole policy of the country was changed by 
the proclamation of the President, and he 
attributed that proclamation to the meeting 
of the Governors of certain States at Altoona. 
I am not here to be put upon the witness-stand, 
but it so happens that I have the means of 
knowing that the proclamation of September, 
1862, was entirely independent of and antecedent 
to the meeting of the Governors at Altoona. The 
meeting of the Governors had no connection with 
the proclamation. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky should remember that prior to the issuing 
of that proclamation we had met with but few 
successes, and that we had endured many, many 
reverses. Lee had battled for four days under 
the fortifications of the capital, and had finally 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland. It wasnot 
until the country put itself on the side of jus- 
tice that it had a right to expect the favor of 
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Divine Providence, or any of those successes 
which have rendered this war glorious in the 
cause of freedom, truth, and justice.” 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, said: ‘“ Will the 
gentleman state when that convention of Gov- 
ernors assembled at Altoona?” 

Mr. Boutwell: “I think it assembled at Al- 
toona previous to the 22d of September, but I 
assert as within my own knowledge that the 
issuing of the proclamation was determined 
upon previous to the meeting at Altoona.” 

Mr. Mallory: “Can the gentleman inform 
me when the issuing of that proclamation was 
determined upon?” 

Mr. Boutwell : “ I cannot go far in this matter. 

I assert distinctly the fact which is within my 
own knowledge that the President previous to 
the meeting of the Governors at Altoona had 
decided in a certain contingency, which hap- 
pened upon the Wednesday preceding the 22d 
of September, to issue the proclamation, and 
therefore the inference I draw is in contraven- 
tion of the declaration of the gentleman from 
Kentucky that that proclamation was the result 
of the meeting of the Governors at Altoona.” 

Mr. Mallory: “ Will the gentleman tell us 
the contingency on the happening of which that 
proclamation was to be issued?” 

Mr. Boutwell: “I said, Mr. Speaker, when I 
mentioned this fact, that I was not to be put 
upon the stand as a witness. I have made a 
statement as of a fact within my own knowl- 

and history will confirm the statement.” 

. Mallory: “If the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts does not wish to answer the ques- 
tion or to state the fact, I will not insist.” 

Mr. Boutwell: “I have done nothing more 
than this—to put my statement of a fact, which 
Iassert to be within my own knowledge, 
— the declaration of the gentleman from 

entucky, that the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, or the monitory proclamation of emanci- 
pation, was issued in consequence of the meet- 
ing of Governors at Altoona.” 

Mr. Mallory: “ We know that the President 
himself stated on the 13th of that month that 
he had no idea of issuing such a proclamation, 
and that he argued against issuing it. I want 
to know from the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts whether it was between the 13th and 22d, 
and if so, at what point between these two 
periods, the President had prepared the procla- 
mation, and had determined to issue it upon a 
certain contingency. I would also like to know 
what that contingency was.” 

Mr. Boutwell: “The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is good at questioning, but I have to keep 
myself within the position which I stated.” 

Mr. Pendleton: “I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts upon what event 
happening on a certain Wednesday the issuing 
ef the President’s emancipation message was 
ccntingent?” 

Mr. Boutwell: “The wisdom of the remark 
with which I prefaced my first statement is 
more and more manifest as I proceed. The 
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questions jut to me are not founded upon any 
thing I have said.° The gentleman’s question 
states that the event was to happen on Wed- 
nesday.” 

Mr. Pendleton: ‘It did happen on Wednes- 

” 

Mr. Boutwell: ‘I have already stated to my 
friends on that side of the House that I do 
not intend to answer that question. With all 
due respect to them, I do not intend to answer 
that question. I stated just exactly what I 
wanted to say, for the purpose of repelling, so 
far as I could, the imputation that the Fresi- 
dent was controlled in issuing his emancipation 
proclamation by any assembly of men any- 
where. If what the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mfr. Mallory) has asserted be true, of which 
I have no knowledge, then so much higher is 
my opinion of the President’s wisdom that he 
abandoned a policy which had brought noth- 
ing but disaster upon the country, and raised 
himself to the contemplation of the supreme 
truth that justice to the enslaved was involved 
in this contest, and that neither he nor the 
country could hope for the blessing of God 
until they saw the injustice of slavery, and de- 
termined by one supreme decree tostrike down 
slavery and slaveholders.” 

Mr. Pendleton: “ Will the gentleman yield 
to me? ” 

Mr. Boutwell: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Pendleton : “ I ask the gentleman wheth- 
er the issuing of that proclamation did not de- 
pend upon a victory* being obtained by tke 
Union forces? I will be satisfied with any an- 
swer, but I want an answer.” 

Mr. Boutwell: “In regard to these questions, 
I have already said I would not answer.” 


In the Senate, on January 27th, the bill to 
promote enlistments and for other purposes was 
taken up. Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, moved to 
strike out the third section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when any 
person of African descent, whose service or labor 
is claimed in any State under the laws thereof, shall 
be mustered into the military or naval service of the 
United States, he, his mother, and his wife and chil- 
dren, shall forever thereafter be free, any law, usage, 
or custom whatsoever to the contrary notwithstand- 


* The battle of Antietam was fought Wednesday, Sept. 
17th. A letter from Mr. Owen Lovejoy, member of Congress 
from Illinois, dated 22d February, ised, was published. The 
following is an extract from this letter: 

“ Recurring to the President, there are a oo many reports 
concerning him which seem to be reliable and authentic, 
which, after all, are not so. It was currently reported among 
the anti-slavery men of Illinois that the emancipation proc- 
lamation was extorted from him by the outward pressure, 
and ane by the delegation from the Christian Con- 
vention that met at Chicago. Now the fact is this, as I had 
it from his own lips: he had written the proclamation 
in the summer, as early as June, I think—but will not be 
certain as to the precise time—and called his Cabinet together 
and informed them he had written it and meant to make it, 
but wanted to read it to them for any criticism or remarks 
as to its features or details. After having done so, Mr. Sew- 
ard suggested whether it would not be well for him to with- 
hold its publication until after we had gained some substan- 
tial advantage in the field, as at that time we had met with 
many reverses and it might be considered a ery of despair. 
He told me he thought the tion a wise one,and so 
held on the proclamation until the battle of Antietam,‘ 
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ing; and all laws and parts of laws inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. - 

He said: “Mr. President, this section of the 
bill, to my mind, is clearly and palpably uncon- 
stitutional. I should like the chairman of the 
Military Committee, who reported the bill, to 
point me to the clause of the Constitution 
which authorizes the passage of such a section 
as this. I believe it has heretofore been ad- 
mitted on all hands, by all political organiza- 
tions of this country, with very few exceptions, 
that the institution of African slavery in the 
States where it exists is a matter of local con- 
cernment that cannot be interfered with by the 
action of the Federal Government. Now, this 
section proposes that if a man of African de- 
scent shall be enlisted in the Army or join the 
Army of the United States, not only he him- 
self, but also his mother, his wife, and his chil- 
drea shall all be free in consequence of that 
act, any law or usage or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Well, sir, suppose that a 
slave belonging to a rebel in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, if you please, or any other State, were 
to enlist into the Army, and he should have 
children or a mother or a wife, who were the 
slaves of loyal men in adhering and loyal 
States, under this provision they would be free, 
provided this law could have any efficacy 
whatever. There is certainly no power in this 
Congress to pass any such law. It is depriv- 
ing loyal men of loyal States of their property 
by the legislative enactment of this Congress.” 

Mr. Henderson, of Missouri, said: “I move 
to amend the section by striking out the words 
‘his mother, and his wife and children,’ in the 
fifth line; and after the word ‘notwithstand- 
ing,’ in the seyenth line, to insert, ‘and his 
mother, his wife and children shall also be free, 
provided that by the laws of any State they 
owe service or labor to any person or persons 
whwu have given aid or comfort to the existing 
rebellion against the Government since July 
17, 1862.” 

Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, said: “I believe the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri is substantially the law as it stands to- 
day. Any person of African descent now held 
in bondage, and whose service is claimed by a 
person in rebellion, or who has furnished aid 
and comfort to the rebellion, if he enlists into 
the service of the United States becomes a 
freeman. The proposition in the third section 
of this bill is to extend that existing law so as 
to set free any colored person, whether he be- 
longs to a loyal citizen or to a disloyal citizen, 
if he shall enlist into the service of the United 
States, and shall remain in the service for the 
period of three years.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, asked: ‘‘ With- 
out compensation to the owner?” 

Mr. Grimes replied: “That is a question 
which is not provided for in this bill, but which 
will undoubtedly come up hereafter. If the 
- Government sets free a person to whom some 
one has a legitimate and legal claim, recog- 


nized as such by the Government, unquestion- 
ably he would be entitled to pay. The reason 
why I shall vote for this section is, that I am 
exceedingly anxious to pass a law by which it 
shall be declared that if a man who has perilled 
his life for me and for the institutions of my 
country at Port Hudson—I care not what kind 
of a claim may be set up to his service or. who 
may set it up—is claimed by any one, that 
claim shall not be regarded. I am unwilling 
that after he has thus perilled his life and 
been wounded in my defence, he shall be 
taken off to slavery by any person or under 
any sort of institution. I think that such a 
proposition as this will meet the approval and 
commendation of the country, and I rejoice 


that the Senator from Massachusetts and the 


Committee on Military Affairs have given us 
an opportunity to record our votes in favor of 
it. ‘ 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, said: ‘‘ There 
is no necessity for the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator fromm Missouri. 
The thirteenth section of the act of July 17, 
1862, ‘to amend the act calling forth the mili- 
tia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions, approved 
February 28, 1795, and the acts amendatory 
thereof, and for other purposes,’ contains the 
following proviso : 

Provided, That the mother, wife, and children of 
such man or boy of African descent shall not be 
made free by the operation of this act except where 
such mother, wife, or children owe service or labor 
to some person who, during the present rebellion, 
has borne arms aes the United States, or adhered 
to their enemies by giving them aid and comfort. 


“ That is the law as it now stands; and if 
the Senator from Missouri wishes to carry out 
the purpose or to retain this provision of the 
existing law, all he has to do is to oppose this 
section entirely. I think, Mr. President, that 
the clause I have just read is the most disgrace- 
ful legislstion of the Congress which passed that 
law. It isa disgrace to the nation to pass such 
a law, and I am very much rejoiced that the 
Committee on Military Affairs have introduced 
this bill wiping it out. What are the facts? 
We muster a man into the service of the United 
States and free him if he serves in the armies 
of the Union to put down this rebellion, but we 
suffer his mother, his wife, and his children to 
remain in slavery. What is freedom worth to 
a man who has served in the armies of the 
Union to put down this rebellion, if you take 
his family eway from him and keep them in 
slavery?” 

Mr. Henderson: “Mr. President, the prop- 
osition contained in the third section of this 
bill is, that when a slave, or one who is held 
as a slave under the laws of one of the 
States, shall be mustered into the service of 
the United States, the relatives of that slave 
shall all be free. I ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and the Senator from Iowa, who have 
advecated this proposition, and I desire them 
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to answer, if Congress has the power by the 
mere fact of a slave serving for an hour or 
two hours, or a day, to emancipate all his 
relatives, has it not also the power to-day to 
pass a law emancipating the slaves of Kentucky 
and Missouri, entirely upon the broad ground 
that slavery stands in the way of our peace, 
that it is an institution which has originated 
the rebellion, and that in order to put down 
the rebellion it is necessary to get rid of it, and 
therefore we have the power to pass it?” 

. Grimes: “I will say very frankly that 
Ihave not any doubt of it at all, and I shall 
be very anxious to have an opportunity to vote 
for the passage of such a law as that.” 

Mr. Henderson: “Do I understand the Sen- 
ator to assume the ground that this power 
would not exist in the Congress of the United 
States but for the existence of the present 
civil war? Is that his position? I understand 
that it is. He assents to it. Well, now, Mr. 
President, of course, upon an amendment of this 
character, I am not disposed to go into a dis- 
cussion of the extended or enlarged powers of 
the Government during the existence of a civil 
war. Isee no necessity whatever for the leg- 
islation proposed in the third section of the bill 
before us. If I could vote for it I could vote 
for the proposition which the Senator from 
Towa says he is prepared to vote for, and which 
he desires to vote for, That question ought to 
be tested; and if it be desired to abolish sla- 
very throughout the United States by an act of 
Congress, let the proposition be made and let us 
meet the question boldly and manfully.” : 

The subject again came up in the Senate on 
February 2d, when Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
said: “Mr, President, the bill now before the 
Senate presents not only the question of the 
employment of negroes in the military service 
of the United States, but also, in my judgment, 
the question of the emancipation of the whole 
negro race in this country. The second section 
of the bill provides that all persons of African 
descent who have been or may be hereafter 
ervlares in the li tary, or naval service, shall 
receive the same unifo ay. and equi 
ments as other soldiers ‘of Sis bat oa 
unteer forces of the United States other than 
bounty. The third section provides that ‘when 
any person of African descent whose service 
or labor is claimed in any State under the laws 
thereof, shall be mustered into the military or 
naval service of the United States, he, his 
mother, his wife, and children, shall forever 
thereafter be free.’ It is manifest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if a slave is employed in the military 
service, the inevitable result of that employ- 
ment is emancipation. It would appear to be 
just, when a slave renders military service and 
exposes his life in a civil war like this, that it 
should inure to the benefit of his wife, his 
mother, and his children. It is equally clear 
that if by the laws of war all slaves who enter 
into the military service in the Southern States, 
and all who are connected with them by the 
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ties of blood shall be emancipated, the tenure 
of slavery in this country would become so un- 
certain as to result in universal emancipation. 
I will, therefore, treat this proposition ac- 
cording to its logical effect, and as involving 
the emancipation of the negro race in this 
country. 

“Has Congress or the President power to 
employ slaves in the military service? Can we 
emancipate them either as a punishment of 
rebels, or as a reward for military service? If 
these powers exist, to what extent and in what 
way should we exercise them? These ques- 
tions present the most difficult problem of the 
war, which requires in its solution more than 
human wisdom. 

“Have we this power, and if so whence is it 
derived and to what extent can we execute it? 
The power to emancipate a slave by Congress 
or the President certainly does not exist in 
time of peace. This is an axiom in American 
polities. 

“Tt is equally true that the existence of a mere 
insurrection in our country will not justify in- 
terference with slavery. This has been settled 
now by many cases in our courts. I have lis- 
tened very often to the argument made by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Davis) on this 
point, but the difficulty with him is that he 
does not distinguish between insurrection and 
war. The line is broad and deep. 

“Tt will be necessary for Senators to keep 
in view these distinctions, because upon them 
rests the whole argument in the case. Civil 
war is where an insurrection has assumed such 
power and strength as to invoke armies, where 
victories and defeats alternate, when the mat- 
ter ceases to be a mere insurrection or rising 
against the civil authority, and when marshals 
and constables are no longer necessary, but 
armies must be called upon to decide the con- 
flict. Thelaw of 1795 defines what an insur- 
rection is, I have not the laws before me, but 
the words are familiar. In such cases, the 
President must call out the militia of the State, 
through its Governor, the riot act must be 
read, and various precautions are prescribed; 
constables and marshals must be employed to 
a certain extent; notice must be given to the 
insurgents; and they must be dispersed in that 
way, if possible. The law of 1795 provides 
the manner in which an insurrection shall be 
treated, but when the insurrection assumes the 
magnitude of civil war, other laws must gov- 
ern; the law of 1795 ceases to apply; and the 
laws of war as recognized among the civilized 
and Christian nations of the world must then 
decide the contest. 

“Tt is sometimes difficult to ascertain when 
an insurrection melts into rebellion, and when 
a rebellion assumes the proportions of a civil 
war is often difficult of ascertainment; but in 
the present case, the character of the struggle 
in which we are eng: has been ascertained 
and definitely settled by every department of 
the Government, The Supreme Crurt of the 
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United States has already declared that this is no 
longer an insurrection, but a civil war. Every 
department of the Government concurs that this 
is a civil war and not an insurrection. When the 
President of the United States originally called 
out seventy-five thousand volunteers he treated 
it partly as an insurrection and partly as a civil 
war—a kind of incongruous condition not 
easily understood; but Congress, as soon as it 
convened, treated it as a civil war, authorized 
the ‘employment of half a million men, and 
called it war. The President issued a procla- 
mation declaring a blockade, a thing not known 
as against insurgents. Finally, the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the prize cases during 
the December term, 1862, declared that it was 
civil war and not insurrection. 

“The decision goes on upon that basis, treats 
these rebels, as we commonly call them, these 
enemies, as enemies in war, open war, to be 
put down according to the laws of war. That 
point was, however, previously settled by 
another tribunal. We are one of the family 
of nations. Great Britain, with a hasty in- 
decency, before the facts were known, when 
our minister was on his way to take his place 
at that court, a minister whose very name 
should have commanded the respect of Great 
Britain, recognized the insurgents as belliger- 
ents; and France followed her example. By 
that fact we are bound, as oné of the family of 
nations; and after that acknowledgment by 
Great Britain and France we dared not treat 
the rebels as simple insurgents, but we were 
bound to wage the war against them according 
to the laws of war. 

“Mr. President, the effect of civil war in 
substituting new laws for our Government 
is stated very clearly by Vattel, and at the 
risk of being wearisome I will read an extract: 

A civil war breaks the bands of society and ar 
ernment, or at least suspends their force and effect; 
it produces in the nation two independent parties, 
who consider each other as enemies, and acknowl- 
edge no common judge. Those two parties, there- 
fore, must necessarily be considered as thenceforward 
constituting at least for a time two separate bodies, 
two distinct societies. Though one of the parties 
may have been to blame in breaking the unity of the 
State, and resisting the lawful authority, they are 
not the less divided in fact. Besides, who shall 
judge them? who shall pronounce on which side the 
right or wrong lies? On earth they have no common 
superior. | They stand therefore in precisely the same 
predicament as two nations who engage in a contest, 
and, being unable to come to an agreement, have re- 
course to arms.— Vaitel, page 425. 


“The Constitution of the United States now 
furnishes no guide. There are no rules pre- 
scribed in the Constitution pointing out how 
we shall treat public enemies who are regard- 
ed as such. The Constitution only deals with 
people in a state of peace, or, at most, in a 
state of insurrection. It does not define our 
relations or our duties to enemies. When 
these people assumed the power and position 
of enemies, you could no longer look in the 
Constitution of the United States, or to the laws 


made in pursuance thereof, for the mode and 
manner in which you should treat them. This 
principle is clearly laid down in the laws of na- 
tions. . By their unity, by their vigor, by their 
strength they have won the position of ene- 
mies, and you cannot treat them as insurgents, 
Civilized society would not allow you to treat 
these enemies, who by their vigor and courage 
have held you at bay for nearly three years, as 
common insurgents or traitors and felons, You 
must treat them as enemies, 

“‘ Now, Mr. President, let us apply these prin- 
ciples to the bill before us. We are in war. 
Have we the right in war as against public en- 
emies to emancipate their slaves? Haye we a 
right according to the laws of war to employ 


the slaves of our own citizens in arms against 


the public enemy? Have we aright in accora- 
ance with the laws of war to emancipate them 
and their families, those that are connected 
with them by domestic ties? These are the 
questions. I have already passed over the prin- 
cipal difficulty in the way, and that is the argu- 
ment so often made that we are restrained 
from doing this because these enemies are our 
fellow-citizens.. I have shown you that the 
men in rebellion have won a position beyond 
the reach of your Constitution; that our war 
with them must be tested by the laws of war; 
and these questions must be decided by the 
laws of war as recognized and practiced among 
civilized nations in ancient and modern times, 
That is the position which I hold. 

“* Then, by the laws of war, have we a right 
to arm our own slaves, and to arm the slaves of 
our enemies and emancipate them? Now, sir, 1 
say that there never was a country in the 
world, in ancient or modern times, which held 
slaves, that did not at some period of its his- 
tory arm them, and employ them against the 
common enemy; and there never was a case 
where, when those slaves were so employed, 
they were not emancipated. This proposition, 
I think, will be sustained by the most careful 
examination of history.” 

Mr. Sherman then proceeded to state the ac 
tions of the Grecians and Romans, and of the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, in their wars. 

He said: ‘tI have thus, Mr. President, per: 
haps at the risk of being wearisome, shown 
that in ancient and in modern times, by all civ- 
ilized nations, by our own country and by our 
enemies, in all of our wars, negro soldiers both 
free and slave have been used in the military 
service, and in every case where slaves have 
been so used they have been secured their lib- 
erty. It would be an intolerable injustice, to 
which no people would ever submit, to serve 
in the military service without securing that 
greatest of boons. My answer, then, to the 
main question, whether the employment of ne: 
groes, free or slave, is justified by the laws of 
war, is, that by the practice of all nations it i 
justified. 

I come then to another questiop that it 13 
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necessary for me briefly to refer to, and that is 
whether there is any thing in the Constitution 
of the United States that forbids us from em- 
ploying free negroes or slaves. On that point 
there can be no doubt. The only restraint 
upon the law of war contained in the Constitu- 
tion is in article three of the Amendments, 
which provides that ‘no soldiers shall in time 
of peace be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law.’ With 
this exception, all the practices of civilized na- 
tions may be used in this war. 

“On the subject of emancipation, I am ready 
now to go as far as any one. Like all others, 
I hesitated at first, because I could not see the 
effect of the general project of emancipation. 
I think the time has now arrived when we 
must meet this question of emancipation boldly 
and fearlessly. There is no other way. Slavery 
is destroyed, not by your act, sir, or mine, but 
by the act of this rebellion. I think, therefore, 
the better way would be to wipe out ail that is 
left of the whole trouble; the dead and buried 
’ and wounded of this system of slavery. It is 

obnoxious to every manly and generous senti- 
ment. The idea that one man may hold prop- 
erty in the life of another, may sell him like 
cattle, is obnoxious to the common sentiment 
of all. Now, when the power is in our hands, 
when these rebels have broken down the bar- 
riers of the Constitution, when they must be 
treated by the laws of war, when we dictate 
those laws, not the President, let us by law 
meet this question of emancipation boldly and 
fearlessly. I am prepared to do it, and to vote 
to-day, to-morrow, or any day for a broad 
and general system of emancipation. Then, 
sir, 1 would couple with that idea, fair, honest 
compensation to those loyal men who, in the 
adhering States, own this class of property. 
The amount paid to them would be insignifi- 
cant compared to the cost of this war.” 

Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, followed, saying: 
“Let me state as I understand them the posi- 
tions assumed by the Senator from Ohio in his 
speech to which I have referred. They are 
these: That the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged is with States as such united under a 
common Government, and not with individ- 
uals; that we are not engaged in suppressing 
an insurrection or rebellion, but in open, fla- 
grant war with a belligerent Power, eich we 
have recognized as such; that, being engaged 
in civil war, we are only bound by the laws of 
public war, and are not restrained by the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the means we 
employ, the measures we adopt, or the manner 
in which we conduct the war; that Congress 
is not authorized by the Constitution to eman- 
cipate slaves, but in time of civil war Congress 
derives the power to emancipate from the laws 
of war. : 

“To prove that such power is conferred 
upon Congress, the Senator cites the clause au- 
thorizing Congress to raise armies. He denies 
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that the President possesses the power under 
the Constitution. He denies that his emanci- 
pation proclamation can have any effect upon 
slaves who are not brought within its operation 
during actual hostilities. Now, sir, granting 
that we have the constitutional power, where 
can any law that we may enact on this subject 
have any effect during the existence of this re- 
bellion beyond our military lines? If you can 
derive the power to emancipate slaves from 
the power to raise armies, it seems to me it 
would be a less stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that the President possessed the power 
when he was sworn to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution. 

“Tn opposition to the authority of the Sen- 
ator on this subject, that we derive any legisla- 
tive power from the laws of war, I will quote 
the opinions of Mr. John Quincy Adams. In 
a speech made by him in New York, in 1839, 
in speaking of the powers of Government as 
divided between the different departments, he 
said : 

The legislative powers of Congress are, therefore, 
limited to specific grants contained in the Constitu- 
tion itself, all restricted on one side by the power of 
internal legislation within the separate States, and 
on the other by the laws of nations, otherwise and 
more properly called the rights of war and peace, 
consisting of all the rules of intercourse between in- 
dependent nations. These— 


“That is, the laws of war— 
are not subject to the legislative authority of any 
one nation, and they are, therefore, not included 
within the powers of Congress. 

“But the very nature of the Government, 
being one of limited and delegated powers, be- 
ing a compact between the people of the sev- 
eral States in their separate and distinct char- 
acter of States, is conclusive as to the power 
of Congress to legislate beyond the grants con- 
tained in the instrument which creates Con- 
gress itself. The very first section of the very 
first article of the Constitution declares that 
All legislative powers herein nted shall be vest- 
ed in a Congress of the United States, which shail 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

“To the Constitution, then, not to the laws 
of war, we must look for all power which we 
can rightfully exercise as the legislative branch . 
of this Government. All powers not granted 
were not reserved to the people in the aggre- 
gate, but were reserved to the States respect- 
ively, and to the people thereof; clearly show- 
ing that the Government of the United States 
is the result of compact between the States, 
and that the Union created by the Constitution 
is a Union only to the extent of the powers 
granted, and no further. To attempt, there- 
fore, to make war against the States as such, 
is, in my judgment, and in the view which I have 
presented of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an unwarrantable and arbitrary assump- 
tion of power which the States as such would 
be justified before the civilized world in resist- 
ing. To assume such a position is to give to the 
rebellion, which we have been engaged for 
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nearly three years in subduing, a position 
which it never could have attained for itself. 
It is to acknowledge that the experiment our 
fathers made, and the institutions under which 
we have lived and grown, can no longer be 
maintained by the people; not that the experi- 
ment itself, or that the institutions themselves 
are failures, but that the people to whom their 
preservation has been intrusted have become 
unworthy of them, and are lacking in that vir- 
tue and intelligence which are necessary to en- 
able them to preserve institutions won for and 
bequeathed to them by the founders of the 
Government. 

‘The whole scope and plan of the powers 

of the Government, as ascertained by the Con- 
stitution, is to operate upon individuals and 
not States. The Government of the United 
States enforces obedience to its Constitution 
and laws, by exacting their rigid observance 
from individuals and not from States. You 
have no power under the Constitution to co- 
erce a State. You have no power under the 
Constitution to use force against a State as 
such; but you are confined in the employment 
of all the force which belongs to you under the 
Constitution, to its assertion as against individ- 
uals and not against States. This yery prop- 
osition, to authorize the Government that was 
about to be formed, to use force against a State, 
was made in the Convention that framed the 
Constitution of the United States, and was 
postponed without a dissenting voice. In the 
plan of a Constitution and form of Government 
submitted to the Convention by Mr. Randolph, 
in the shape of resolutions, the sixth resolution 
contained a grant of power ‘authorizing an 
exercise of,the force of the whole against a 
delinquent State,’ and when it came up for con- 
sideration— 
Mr, Madison observed that the more he reflected on 
the use of force, the more he doubted the practica- 
bility, the justice, and the efficacy of it, when applied 
to people collectively and not individually, An union 
of these State containing such an rate ent seemed 
to provide for its own destruction. The use of force 
against a State would look more like a declaration of 
war than an infliction of punishment; and would 
probably be considered by the ports attacked as a dis- 
solution of all previous compacts by which’ it might 
be bound. He hoped that such a system would be 
framed as might render this unnecessary, and moved 
that the clause be postponed. This motion was agreed 
to, nem con.—The Madison Papers, vol. 2, p. 761. 

“Here, then, we have the authority which is 
claimed by the Senator from Ohio denied in the 
Convention that framed the Constitution, and 
the nature of the force and against whom it is 
to be used clearly defined. ~ 

‘Now, sir, what are the war powers of the 
General Government? They are contained in 
the Constitution. Congress has the power 
To declare war, grant letters of marque and repris- 
al, and make rules concerning captures ot land and 
water; to raise and support armies; but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years; to provide and maintain a 


Navy; to make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 


“That is the extent of the war powers of 
Congress. When Congress has declared war, 
when Congress has raised its army, the mode 
and manner of conducting that war is intrusted 
to the Executive and the military authorities of 
the Government, and they are to be bound in 
its conduct, by the laws of war. To suppose 
that a Government created by each State for 
itself, a Government that could have no force or 
effect in any single State until it was ratified and 
adopted by that State for itself, would contain 
a grant of power to make war upon the State 
so adopting, is to suppose that the men who 
created it were wholly irrational. It is to sup- 
pose that they had learned nothing in the war 
out of which they had just come. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the child of 
civil war. It is the creature of civil war. It 
was framed by men who resorted to civil war 
for the purpose of severing the tie which united 
them with the mother country. It was estab- 
lished upon the principle that there could be a 
union in the same Government for common 
purposes between States of different local inter- 
ests and different local institutions. The prin- 
ciple that was established by the foundation of 
this Government was, that a union of States 
having different interests and dissimilar local 
institutions could be formed for purposes of 
common defence. If the power which is pro- 
posed to be exercised here is exerted, and if 
it is necessary to be exerted to maintain terri- 
torial unity, itis a declaration that after seventy 
years of trial that principle has proven to be 
a failure, and we are at war in 1864 to destroy 
what it took seven years of war from 1776 to 
1783, and six years of peace, to establish. 

“Mr, President, I have no interest in this 
question of slavery. I dislike to discuss it. I 
only refer to it because it has been selected as 
the institution to be annihilated, and because 
through it State rights are to be stricken down 
and State sovereignty ignored. The argument 
that slavery is the cause of the war, that there 
can be no union with slaveholding States, is an 
argument against the facts asserted and the 
principles established by the formation of the 
Government; it is an argument against the 
right of a State to govern itself and to prescribe 
and regulate within its own jurisdiction its own 
domestic and internal policy ; ‘it is an argument 
which, if acquiesced in, must inevitably destroy 
our present beautiful system of Government 
and erect upon its ruins a strong central Goy- 
ernment; it is an argument tending to consoli- 
dation of power in the central Government; 
it is an argument against any union between 
States of different geographical interests and of 
dissimilar local institutions. If we are unable 
by constitutional means to resist the power of 
secession and preserve the Union, then- has our 
experiment proven a failure. 

‘‘We have never as a Congress recognized 
the Confederate States as a belligerent power. 
If it be true, as the Senator from Ohio says, 
‘that they have won a position beyond the 
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reach uf your Constitution, that our war with 
them must be tested by the laws of war, and 
these questions must be decided by the laws of 


_ war as recognized and practiced among civil- 


ized nations in ancient and modern times,’ I ask 
you for your authority under the Constitution 
of the United States, and as a Government cre- 
ated by it, to wage this war. I regard the ad- 
mission contained within that sentence as preg- 
nant with meaning, and, if correct, fatal to the 
cause of reunion.” 

Mr. Ric n, of Illinois, said: “I do not 

understand that Congress has any power in 
time of war that it has not in time of peace. 
Since our national existence we have passed 
through two wars, and no party, no depart- 
ment of the Government, no man in the Goy- 
ernment, no court has ever held that Congress 
had more power in time of war than it has in 
time of The power of Congress in both 
cases is derived from the same source—the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It can draw no 
power from any other source. The claim that 
the President or Congress has power derived 
from war above the Constitution is of recent 
origin. 
“But, Mr. President, extraordinary as it may 
seem, the Senator from Ohio says that we are 
engaged in a war, that this is not an insurrec- 
tion which we are putting down, that the war 
is being carried on between heligacaats and 
that Congress derives its power from the law 
of nations governing war. Sir, let me ask what 
power Congress can derive from the law of 
nations? Is there any additional power what- 
ever it can derive which is not granted by the 
Constitution? Can Congress change the law of 
nations in any particular? Of course we must 
be governed by the laws of civilized warfare, 
but how can Congress derive any authority from 
the law of nations? 

“Tf the Senator from Ohio is right, if his po- 
sition is correct, I maintain that there are but 
two things which can be done in reference to 
this matter. If this is a war between bellig- 
erents all we can do is to treat or conquer, 
and no law that Congress may make will have 
any influence or power on our enemies so long 
as they are belligerents. I shall not trouble 
myself to hunt up the writers on the law of na- 
tions and read long extracts, but I lay down the 
proposition, and I invite the Senator from Ohio 
to discuss it. 

‘“‘ The Senator from Ohio says there is nothing 
in the Constitution preventing the course which 
he proposes. I do not state his precise language, 
but that is the substance of what he said. Sir, 
that statesman in search of power for Congress 
who is driven to this argument is argumentless, 
It cannot be supported by precedent; it cannot 
be supported by reason; it cannot be supported 
by principle. Ido not propose to amplify on 
these propositions; I merely state them. I am 
speaking without notes and with very little 
preparation. 

“ But the Senators, however much they may 
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differ in reference to the point from which they 
derive the power, all seem to concur in the 
proposition that it is necessary in order to bring 
this war to a successful issue that you shall dis- 
pose of the question of slavery. I concur to 
some extent with those who say that the insti- 
tution of slavery is gone; but I say you may 
wipe it from existence to-morrow, and you ad- | 
vance no step toward the putting down of the 
rebellion, if it is a rebellion, or the ending of 
the civil war, if it is civil war. We have tried 
that for three years, and how far has it advanced 
our cause? Your Proclamation of Emancipation 
gave to Jeff. Davis fifty thousand bayonets 
when his cause was sinking. Your acts of con- 
fisecation gave to him armies when he could not 
have got armies by any other means. Youhave 
pursued this line of policy, this course of legis- 
lation, and it has accomplished nothing. All 
the interests of the country, the interests of the 
white race, demand that we should bring this 
war to a speedy close, preserving the integrity 
of the Union and the rights of the States. 

“ Now, Mr. President, I differ from some of 
my own friends on this side of the Chamber. 
In the army of the Confederacy they have not 
to-day over two hundred and fifty thousand 
men; they had not during last year over three 
hundred thousand; they have never had over 
four hundred thousand men at any time during 
the progress of the war. We have to-day seven 
hundred thousand, that is we are feeding and 
paying that many. The President has called 
for five hundred thousand more. We have 
never had less than six hundred thousand in the 
field, often eight hundred thousand. The credit 
of Mr. Davis’s government is worthless. The 
people inside of their lines are suffering for many 
of the necessaries of life, and the supplies both 
of materials of war, ammunition, and the like, 
and food, are scarce and difficult to be obtained 
for their army. 

“Why is it that this civil war has been per- 
mitted to linger so long? You have all the de- 
partments of the Government and such an 
army as the sun has never shone upon. Why 
did you not end it last year? Why do you not 
doit now? You have armies and resources, 
credit and money. Why don’t you end the 
war? 

“T will tell you why you cannot. Your 
thoughts are turned upon the negro; your 
legislation is directed for his benefit; your ideas 
all float in and around him, from your Ex- 
ecutive down. Instead of turning your atten- 
tion to putting down the rebellion, to en- 
forcing the laws of the Union under the 
Constitution, which you have the right to do 
you are legislating for the benéfit of the negro, 
That white man who has borne civilization so 
far, you have lost sight of and ignored. Sir, 
you are responsible before the American 
ple to-day for the continuance of this war. od 
have made no call for troops that has not been 
answered. You have had the resources of the 
country with you, Any other country on the face 
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of the earth with the blunders of this Adminis- 
tration would have been destroyed and utterly 
ruined. It shows the immense resources of this 
country and its great powers of endurance, 
when it can stand so many blunders and so 
much mismanagement. But, sir, suppose we 
adopt a little different policy ; suppose that in- 
stead of pursuing this policy that has done so 
much michief we turn our attention to another. 
We have the lights of history thrown along 
our path. Jet us be instructed by them. Let 
us proclaim to these people real amnesty—not 
such as has been proclaimed by Mr. Lincoln— 
and give them six or nine months to accept it, 
and limit the time of its operation. Do that, 
and this difficulty will be settled very speedily. 
Open some door to those men who have gone 
into rebellion by which they can escape from 
the position which they are in, and they will 
retire from it very soon. My opinion is that if 
the President of the United States had pro- 
claimed universal amnesty at any time within 
the last eighteen months, this war would now 
be over,” 

On the 21st of March the subject came up 
again in the Senate, on the following amend- 
ment, proposed by Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts : 

That when any person of African descent, whose 
service or labor is claimed in any State under the laws 
thereof, shall be mustered into the military or naval 
service of the United States, his wife, meaning there- 
by the woman regarded and treated by him as such, 
and his children, if any he have, shall forever there- 
after be free, any law, usage, or custom whatever to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Davis offered the following as an amend- 
ment to the amendment: 

And the loyal owner or owners of the wife or chil- 
dren of all slaves taken into the military service of 
the United States shall be entitled to a just com- 
pensation for such wife and children of said slaves, 
which may be taken from such owner or owners, to be 
ascertained by three commissioners to be appointed 
by the judge of the United States district court for 
the district in which the wife and children of any 
slave so mustered into the military service may reside, 
which commissioners shall make a detailed report to 
said judge, who shall approve or remand the same 
to the said commissioners, and when the report shall 
have been affirmed by said judge, the owner or own- 
ers of any wife and children aforesaid, shall be paid 
such sums as said report may state they are entitled 
to, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


He said: “Mr, President, assumed some days 
ago, and I think established by the most over- 
whelming amount of authority, that property ex- 
isted in slaves, and furthermore, that I thought 
no sane man could controvert that position. I 
shall consider both these propositions to be 
established by the authorities which I then ad- 
duced, and shall treat the subject as though the 
property of the owners of slaves, as well in the 
husband that is taken into the military service 
as in his wife and children, was conceded ; at 
any rate that it is established. 

“T hold, sir, that the Constitution and the 
laws in relation to private property, and the 
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power of the General Government over private 
property, are the same exactly without regard 
to the class of property. The General Govern- 
ment has no higher right to interfere with prop- 
erty in slaves than it has in lands, or horses, 
or any other subject of property. Here is a 
plainly-written provision of the Constitution 
of the United States, and almost every State in 
the Union has in its constitution a similar pro- 
vision: 

No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or pAvp- 
erty, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 

“Sir, what does this bill propose todo? To 
take the wife and the child of every slave man 
who may be mustered into the military service of 
the United States from their owners, not only 
without just compensation but without any 
compensation at all. Was there ever a more 
unjust and unconstitutional proposition made 
in a legislative body? I estimate that the aver- 
age number of slaves to the soldier that would 


be taken by this provision would be four—a 


wife and three children. The average price 
of the wife and three children would be at 
least $500, and I believe more. I have entire 
confidence that if the United States Govern- 
ment would cease its war upon that property it 
would soon rise largely above that sum. It is 
now proposed in the Senate of the United 
States, as a legislative measure, under a Consti- 
tution guaranteeing to all property-holdersa just 
compensation for their property before it shall 
be taken for public use, to deprive the owners 
of every such wife and children of them of a 


, 


property worth $2,000, without making any - 


compensation for that property.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, dissented, say- 
ing: “Mr. President, if I believed that slaves 
were property, if I entertained on that question 
the same views which are entertained by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Davis), I should 
certainly vote for his amendment. If I believed 
that under the Constitution of the United 
States slaves are property in the sense in which 
the honorable Senator regards them, I should 
support his amendment. But as I do not believe 
that a human being who is in the Constitution 
denominated a ‘person’ is to be regarded as 
property in the same sense in which a horse or 
a mule is considered property, I dissent entirely 
from the positions he has assumed. ~ 

“This bill, Mr. President, is to give freedom 
to the wives and children of the soldiers who 
fight our battles for the Government and for 
freedom. It has been claimed that if this bill 
shall pass it will work the emancipation of the 
whole negro race within the United States. It 
has also been argued that it is unjust to free the 
wife and children of a soldier in our Army 
where they belong to or are claimed as the 
slaves of a loyal man. To this I answer that it 
will be equally unjust to free the soldier him- 
self where he belongs to a party who is loyal to 
the Government. Yet nobody claims—even the 
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Senator from Kentucky will hardly assame— 
that this Government can afford to commit an 
act so atrocious as to call upon a slave to serve 
in our armies and then remand him back to sla- 
very again after he shall have aided in the sup- 

ression of this rebellion by his valor and his 
lesa upon the battle-field.” 

Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, said: “I see 
in the Constitution which I have taken an oath 
to support a very plain provision that we shall 
not ae private property for public use with- 
out just compensation; and it seems to me that 
the plain principles and obligations of constitu- 
tional law and the simple dictates of justice 
should compel the Senate to incorporate in a 
bill of this character a provision looking to that 
result. It will not do to tell me that there can 
ba no property in slaves, and that, therefore, 
there ought to be no* compensation for them. 
The yery terms of the bill negative any such 
idea as that. I agree perfectly with Senators 
as to whether slaves should have been regarded 
as property in the first place; but we are to 
look at things as they are and at facts as they 
exist. I say, then, the very terms of the bill 
itself include the idea of property in slaves, 
Else where the necessity for the emancipation 
of the slaves whose husband and father enlists 
in the service of the United States? The main 
and fundamental principle of the bill is predi- 
cated upon the very idea that there is property 
in aslave. It is to take him out of the custody 
of his master and give him to himself. I should 
like, therefore (for I want to vote for this bill), 
to see this plain requirement of the Constitu- 
tion recognized in the provisions of the bill, 
this plain response to the dictates of common 
justice, and I had nearly said of common hon- 
esty, heeded and obeyed under our obligation 
to the Government.” 

No further progress was made in this bill. 


In the House, on the 13th of January, Mr. 
Wilson, of Iowa, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a joint resolution to amend 
a joint resolution, explanatory of the act to 
suppress insurrection, &c., which he thus ex- 
plained: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, the law affected by 
the joint resolution just reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, is in the following 
language: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of esentatives, 
éc., That the provision of the third clause of the 
fifth section of ‘‘ An act to suppress insurrection, to 
punish treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate 
the property of rebels, and for other purposes,” 
shall be so construed as not to apply to any act or 
acts done prior to the passage thereof; nor to in- 
clude any member of a State Legislature, or judge 
of any State court, who has not, in accepting or enter- 
ing upon his office, taken an oath to support the con- 
stitution of the so-called Confederate States of Amer- 
ica; nor shall any punishment or proceedings under 
said act be so construed as to work a forfeiture of 
the real estate of the offender beyond his natural life. 

“The only part of that resolution affected 
py the one now under consideration is the last 
elause, which provides that no punishment or 
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proceeding under the confiscation actshall be 
so construed as to work a forfeiture of the real 
estate of the offender beyond his natural life. 
The object of the resolution which I have re- 
ported, is to so amend that last clause of the 
resolution of July, 1862, as to make it conform 
to section third of article third of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. In other words, 
it proposes to substitute for the language em- 
braced in that resolution of 1862, the language 
of the Constitution, which is as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to declare the pun- 
ishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during 
the life of the person attainted. 


“We do not propose by the resolution to de- 
termine the question of the legislative con- 
struction of the Constitution, whether we may 
provide for forfeiture of fee, or confiscation of 
the real estate during life. The pending reso- 
lution leaves the whole matter to the court. 
In other words, we simply submit the section 
of the Constitution relating to the forfeiture 
of real estate to the courts of the country to 
determine whether forfeiture may be in fee or 
only for life.” 

Mr. Kernan, of New York, who was unable 
to agree with the majority of the Committee, 
said: ‘“ Now, sir, the confiscation act was pass- 
ed by Congress, and sent to the President, and 
before the joint resolution now proposed to be 
amended was passed, the President prepared a 
message to veto the original confiscation act, 
and I beg to read from that message which the 
President transmitted to the House as his views 
of the confiscation act. I read from the ‘ Con- 
gressional Globe:’ 

That to which I chiefly object pervades most part 
of the act, but more distinctly appears in the frst, 
second, seventh, and eighth sections. Itis the sum 
of those provisions which results in the divesting of 
title forever. 

For the causes of treason and ingredients of trea- 
son, not amounting to the full crime, it declares for- 
feiture extending beyond the lives of the guilty par- 
ties; whereas the Constitution of the United States 
declares that ‘‘no attainder shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the per- 
son attainted.’”? True, there is to be no formal at- 
tainder in this case: still I think the greater punish- 
ment cannot be constitutionally inflicted, in a differ- 
ent form, for the same offence. 

I may remark that the provision of the Constitu- 
tion, put in language borrowed from Great Britain, 
ret ane only in this country, as I understand, to real 
or landed estate. 

“ After the President, having this confisca- 
tion act under consideration, had, as he says to 
Congress, prepared this message to veto it, be- 
cause it was unconstitutional, as purporting to 
take away, as part punishment of treason, a 
greater estate in lands than a life estate, Con- 
gress passed the resolution explanatory of the 
confiscation act, and sent it to the President; 
and the language of the explanatory resolution 
now in question I beg leave to read again: 

Nor shall any punishment or proceeding under 
said act be so construed as to work a forfeiture of 
the real estate of the offender beyond his natural life. 
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“After Congress had passed and the Presi- 
dent had approved that act and the explanatory 
resolution, he returned them to Congress, use- 
ing this language in his message returning 
them with his approval: 

Considering the bill for ‘‘ An act to suppress insur- 
rection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate the property of rebels, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ and the joint resolution explanatory of said 
act as being substantially one, I have approved and 
signed both. 


‘So that we have from the President a state- 
toent: first, that any attempt by Congress or 
by the law-making power, to make as a part 
punishment of treason the forfeiture of a great- 
er estate in lands than a life estate of the of- 
fender, would be unconstitutional; and second- 
ly, that he only approved the act because he 
regarded the joint resolution, now proposed to 
be changed, a part of the act. And as the law 
now stands, there is no doubt that the forfeit- 
ure incurred as to the real estate of the traitor 
is only of his life estate. Believing as I do 
that that is as far as we can affect real estate 
as a part punishment of treason, I deem it 
wise to allow the law to stand. I agree with 
the President that the true construction of the 
Constitution is, that we have no power to cut 
off the inheritance of innocent heirs as part 
punishment for treason.”’ 

Mr. Kernan then passed to the consideration 
of the expediency of the change. It would 
render the meaning of the law doubtful; per- 
sons buying an estate under a decision of an 
inferior court that may be reversed in a higher 
court, might be involved in the misfortune of 
losing what they had paid; would it be wise 
to take away forever the estate in the land? 

Mr. Kernan further said: ‘I submit that the 
punishment for treason, like the punishment 
for every other crime, should fall upon the 
guilty party only, and that we should not seek 
to affect his innocent children and heirs. Take 
away from the guilty party his life estate, his 
right to dispose of it, but do not take away 
the right of inheritance from the innocent 
heirs, who will show themselves loyal, else 
they never will have the right to come into 
court and ask to be heard. 

“T submit again, if there is a desire to press 
this matter through now, that this law and 
joint resolution are and speak as one law as 
they stand; that the law could not have been 
passed but from the fact that the joint resolu- 
tion was made a part of it. The act was 
amended in accordance with the President’s 
suggestion of what it ought to be. Now, re- 
peal the joint resolution, or so amend it that it 
speaks anew from this time, and how will it 
affect men who have been guilty of treason 
since July, 1862, when the law was enacted? 
At least it will raise very embarrassing ques- 
tions iu reference to proceedings now pending, 
vecause the rule is that, if you repeal a penal 
law, all proceedings under it not completed be- 
fore the repeal, fall.” 


Mr. Orth, of Indiana, followed, with a brief 
sketch of the prominent features of the law of 
treason in Great Britain, whenee is derived the 
principal part of our jurisprudence, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the law-making power of 
Congress over the subject, and the penalties 
which it was authorized to prescribe, and said: 
“The whole question, then, of the extent of our 
power to provide a punishment for treason, 
which in our judgment shall be adequate to 
the suppression of the crime, rests upon the 
construction to be given to the limitation in 
the clause of the Constitution. The words of 
limitation are: ‘but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted.’ 

“The intent of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion,” he said, “was not to be found expresged 


either in the debates of the Convention, or in 


contemporaneous exposition.” He then quoted 
the opinions of Rawle, Story, and Curtis, as 
commentators, as not being of sufficient weight 
to deter further examination, and proceeded as 
follows: “The language of this section, we 
must remember, is, ‘but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted.’ 
If the Constitution had intended to prohibit 
corruption of blood or forfeiture altogether, 
why add the words ‘except during the life of 
the person attainted?’ Had these latter 
words been omitted the restriction would have 
been absolute, and Congress could not, by any 
punishment whatever, have deprived the person 
attainted of any property for even asingle day 
or hour. But these words, ‘except during the 
life of the person attainted,’ are part of the 
Constitution; and shall we be driven, in their 
construction, to the absurd position that such 
forfeiture shall only extend to the lifetime of 
the traitor and then cease? Did our Constitu- 
tion, else so redolent with wisdom and states- 
manship, intend to provide for such a farce as 
that the property of the traitor should be for- 
feited to the Government. only for that brief 
space of time which should intervene between 
the day of sentence and the day of execution? 
Is it rational or logical to suppose that such a 
construction of this section, where the forfeit- 
ure at best would probably be from thirty to 
ninety or one hundred and twenty days, could in 
any just sense of the term be called a punish- 
ment? Can it be supposed that the Constitu- 
tion intended to regard the high and damning 
crime of treason with more lenity than the 
criminal code regards the comparatively insig- 


nificant crime of horse-stealing or petit larceny? 


“Tf you cannot by forfeiture deprive the 


‘traitor of his property, how can you collect any 
fine which may be assessed against him? For- 


feiture is a method of alienating property, and 
by the act of the last Congress you authorized 
a fine to be assessed against the traitor of not 
less than $10,000. This fine becomes a judg- 
ment of court, and a lien upon the real estate 
of the culprit, and the same judgment also de- 
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nounces the sentence of death. A warrant 
issues to the officer to carry into effect the sen- 
tence of death, and a writ of jieri facias to col- 
lect the fine by seizure and sale of the real and 
personal estate. Both writs are in process of 
execution at the same time. With the one the 
officer makes a levy on the real and personal 
estate and gives notice of the day of sale; by 
virtue of the other he purchases a rope and 
erects a scaffold. The defendant is to be hung 
_ in thirty days after sentence, but the sale can- 
not be had without giving, say forty days’ no- 
tice of the time and place. The traitor is hung, 
life becomes extinct, the attending physician 
pronounces him dead; and the opposite con- 
struction of the Constitution pronounces the 
writ of jiert facias also defunct and the for- 
feiture a nullity. For, they say, you can only 
forfeit, take, alienate the estate for the period 
of his life, and if you proceed to sell property 
by virtue of the jieri facias, you sell, alienate, 
convey the fee simple thereof, and to do this 
would be, in the opposite view, a violation of 
the Constitution. 

“ Absurd and ridiculous as such aconclusion 
is, it is the legitimate result of a contrary con- 
struction of this section of the Constitution. 

“What, then, is the fair import of these words, 
‘except during the life of the person attainted’? 
To my mind they will admit of but a single 
rational interpretation, and that is that there 
shall be no forfeiture after the death of the per- 
son attainted. In other words, the judgment 
of the court shall be rendered against him 
while he is alive, after he has had a fair trial, 
with opportunity to confront his accusers, meet 
them face to face, and combat their accusations, 
That after his death, whether according to the 
course of nature or db ers of law, no judg- 
ment or sentence s be had the effect of 
which shall be to forfeit his estate, unless that 
judgment shall be final and irrevocable prior to 
his death. If I were disposed to indulge in 
mere verbal criticism I might animadvert upon 
the word ‘except’ used in that section. The 
word ‘except,’ we are told by lexicographers, 
Is equivalent to the word ‘unless,’ and a cen- 
tury ago, as reference to the writers of that 
age will show, was used almost exclusively in 
the same sense as we now use the word ‘un- 
less.’ Numerous instances of this are found in 
the Ecly Bible, where the word ‘except’ is 
used in sentences in which at the present day 
we should invariably use the word ‘ unless;’ 


_ thus: 


Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it. 

Except the Lord of Hosts had left unto us a very 
small remnant we should have been as Sodom. 

Can two walk together, except they be 

Except a man born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 


cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
“Tn all these instances, and they could be mul- 
tiplied almost ad injinitum from writings of that 
age, both sacred and profane, the word ‘except’ 
is used in the sense in which we of the present 
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day would use the equivalent word ‘unless.’ 
Now, then, let us, in further illustration of 
my position, substitute the word ‘unless’ for 
the word ‘except’ in the clause under consider- 
ation. It will then read: 

But no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood or forfeiture, unless during the life of the 
person attainted. 

* Unless what or when? The attainder shall 
not work forfeiture unless it be worked, com- 
pleted, during the lifetime. If the prisoner die 
after verdict of guilty and before judgment, 
there can be no forfeiture. If the prisoner die 
after sentence of death and before judgment of 
forfeiture, there can be no forfeiture. If the 
prisoner be executed after sentence of death 
and before judgment of forfeiture is entered, 
there can be no forfeiture. The sentence of 
death and the judgment of forfeiture are not 
necessarily simultaneous acts. They may be 
rendered separately, on separate days, if you 
please, and the right is thus reserved to the 
prisoner to move in arrest of the judgment of 
forfeiture even after sentence of death is passed 
upon him; for the criminal law holds the rights 
of the prisoner in such regard that it will take 
no step against him in any of the stages of trial, 
from arrest to final execution, without giving 
him an opportunity of being heard in his defence. 

“In further support of my position, let me 
advert to the fact that in England, long prior 
to and at the adoption of our Constitution, at- 
tainder of treason after the death of the sup- 
posed traitor (I mean his natural death before 
trial or even accusation) was of frequent occur- 
rence. This was a monstrous doctrine, shock- 
ing to every principle of justice upon which the 
criminal code is founded, to accuse a man of 
crime after death, when none is to speak for his 
innocence, to proceed to trial and judgment, to 
wrest from innocent hands that property which 
by law upon his death descended to and vested 
in his heirs, and forfeit their property, not his 
property, to the Government for his supposed 
criminal conduct. Is it not more just and rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Constitution in- 
tended to embrace and provide against this 
monstrous perversion of natural justice than 
that they intended so absurd a proposition as 
that the forfeiture of estate should only be for 
that brief period of time between sentence of 
death and its execution?” 

On the 14th of January the question came up 
again in the House, and Mr. Cox, of Ohio, said: 
“Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana, in 
his elaborate and learned speech, drew from the 
old feudal system, from the black-letter laws, 
from the whole history of our common law with 
reference to forfeiture, to show that there should 
be another and a different interpretation given 
to the Constitution from that which was given 
by the men who made the Constitution, by the 
men who passed the law of 1790, te carry out 
that clause of the Constitution to which I have 
referred, and by all the interpreters of the Con- 
stitution to whom he himself has referred. He 
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says that the science of philology is progressive, 
and that a word which meant one thing at one 
time and in one age may mean another thing at 
another time and in a different age, and upon 
that principle he says that the word ‘ except’ in 
the Constitution means ‘unless,’ and then he 
‘draws, the conclusion that the only meaning of 
the Constitution is that the proceedings shall 
be commenced in the life of the person attainted. 

“Jt will be borne in mind that the phrase- 
ology of our Constitution was most carefully 
guarded. It was as pure and simple as the spirit 
of the Constitution was kind and liberal. The 
word except, in 1787, had as plain a meaning 
then as it has now. The word ‘unless’ was not 
its synonym then, nor is it now, except in very 
rare and remote instances. 

“But suppose the gentleman should by some 
technical logomachy find out that the word 
‘except’ meant sometimes ‘unless;’ he does 
not find the word ‘unless’ in the Constitution, 
and if he had it would make no difference in 
the argument. The word ‘except,’ according 
to my philology, which has not progressed very 
rapidly, is derived from the Latin words ez and 
capio, to take from, to exclude from, to leave 
out. This is the primary, and not the second- 
ary meaning into which the gentleman would 
distort it. That is the meaning always attrib- 
uted to it by all the public writers who have 
commented on this part of the Constitution. 
This, too, is the ordinary and simple meaning 
of the Constitution. It reads in this way, and 
cannot be made to read in any other: ‘But no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the 
person attainted.’ There are some clauses which 
interpret themselves. Discussion only obscures, 
and does not elucidate their meaning. This 

. Clause is one of them. 

‘Now, suppose the gentleman inserts his 
favorite word ‘unless;’ how does that help 
him? It is still a limitation on the power which 
works corruption of blood or forfeiture, and 
that limit is during the life of the person at- 
tainted of treason. That word ‘unless’ does 
not change the meaning of it at all. You may 
use it with all emphasis, and still the limitation 
would be on forfeiture during life. 

“But, Mr. Speaker, there can be no such con- 
struction given to it. The word ‘ except,’ ac- 
cording to Worcester, Webster, and all other 
dictionaries, in its first and best meaning sim- 
ply means ‘to exclude from;’ so that when the 
Constitution said that the attainder of treason 
should not work forfeiture of property except 
during the life of the person attainted, it meant 
that the forfeiture should exclude the fee. It 
was taken ont of and from the effects of ‘the 
forfeiture. The forfeiture never went beyond 
the life. And there are good reasons for such 
4 construction which the gentleman from Indi- 
ana seemed to overlook. He might have found 
them laid down by Judge Story. He might 
have found them in the United States courts 
decisions. He might have found them in com- 
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mon sense. He might have found them in the 
history of the English parliament. He might 
have found them in the history of Eng- 
lish and Irish confiscations. It was intended 
by our Constitution to prevent forever. this 
crime of Government taking from those not in 
legal existence, from minors, from the weak 
and helpless, from those not guilty, from thoso 
incapable of crime, that property which always 
in cases of intestacy, and generally in cases of 
will, the law gives to the children, and which 
by natural right, and according to every code 
of inheritance known among men, always goes 
to the children in the absence of a will. The 
only authority which can be offered by the gen- 
tleman for his construction is this Virginia 
judge. The gentleman has brought no author- 
ity here for the purpose of sustaining his view 
—none whatever. He has evidently been dili- 
gent, and has run over all the authorities, and 
found them against him. Can the gentleman 
name one authority which sustains his view of 
the case except this trashy decision of this 
Judge Underwood? Not one.” 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, followed, saying: 
“No attainder shall work corruption of blood 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the per- 
son attainted. Now I take it that the meaning 
of that clause is that the forfeiture worked shall, 
must be effected during life. The honorable 
gentleman from Ohio, and those who think with 
him, would construe it to be that the forfeiture 
when worked shall only endure for the life of the 
party. Palpably the latter is the incorrect and 
the former the legal meaning. The purpose as- 
sumed is the protection of the offspring from 
punishment for the guilt of the ancestor. But 
a fine is equally taken from the offspring, as 
land; yet no one denies the right to fine a per- 
son attainted. There was, however, an effect 
of attainder that did punish the offspring, and 
the offspring alone. Every student of Black- 
stone knows this, that the judgment convicting 
a person of treason operated a corruption of 
blood. The corruption of blood stopped the 
transmission of hereditable blood to any heir 
of the person attainted ; so that the legal effect 
of conviction for treason under the law of Eng- 
land was, -first, to forfeit all the property, real 
and personal, of the person attainted, and, sec- 
ondly, to corrupt his blood, destroy its heri- 
table quality, so that he could neither take land 
by descent himself, nor transmit heritable blood 


to the persons who would, but for his attainder, © 


have been his heirs, He could, in the language 
of the law, have no heirs. The attainder cor- 
rupted his blood, and there was no hereditable 
blood transmitted to them. 

“Now, suppose any ancestor of any person 
convicted and attainted for treason died the day 
after the execution, owning lands, they could 
not pass to his son, nor to any collateral rela- 


tion claiming by descent through him, because ~ 


the operation of judgment, besides ‘forfeiting 
the land owned by the party in his lifetime, 
had corrupted his blood, and no one could trace 
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descent through him. He was a bar, cutting 
off the relationship between grandfather and 
grandson. Land which would have come to 
the grandson if the father had not been a per- 
son attainted, instead of going to the heir, was 
arrested in transit to the heir by the corruption 
of blood, and passed either to the lord of the 
fee or to the king. 

“So that the Constitution deals merely with 
corruption of blood and its operation. There 
shall be no corruption of blood worked by at- 
tainder or forfeiture except during the life of 
the person. Attainder worked no forfeiture 
after the death of the party except by corrup- 
tion of blood. The forfeiture of a fee-simple 
estate was not a forfeiture after the life of the 
party; the whole fee was in the person attaint- 
ed, his heirs had no interest in it, and no law- 
yer would ever dream of describing a forfeiture 
for life by the words of the Constitution, or 
describe the forfeiture of a fee-simple estate as 
a forfeiture worked by attainder after the life 
of the party. It was one of the settled laws of 
England at that time, and which also prevailed 
in some of the States of this Union, that the 
corruption of blood did, what the gentleman 
from Ohio so properly execrates, operate upon 
innocent persons with reference to their rights 
coming from a different source after the criminal 
had expiated his crime. Now, without mean- 
ing to say positively that that is the meaning 
and operation of the section, I say that in my 
judgment it comes nearer an intelligible expo- 
sition of it than any such theory as this, that 
you cannot take lands in fee, but you may take 
all his personal property absolutely, which was 
the ground of the President’s threatened veto 
of last year; that you can fine a man to the 
extent of his estate, but yon cannot take his 
lands to pay the fine. And being unintelligible, 
with all respect to our recent friends, they are 
driven to say, that in the punishment of treason 
the Constitution has been guilty of this intoler- 
able folly : that for robbing the mail, or piracy, 
for any ordinary offence, or murder on the seas 
or in the army or navy; that for any ordinary 
crime, Congress may prescribe what punish- 
ment they please; take the land in fee; but in 
providing for the punishment of treason, the 

reatest crime, the most dangerous crime, it 

as feebly attempted to protect innocent off- 
spring by saving the lands of the convict, but 
leaving his life and all his personal property at 
the mercy of the law; that it has been guilty 
of sanctioning the unrepublican discrimination 
between real and personal property, and adopt- 
ing the aristocratic idea that land was some- 
thing that must not be taken, but preserved for 
the heir, that must come down to him by a 
perpetual constitutional entail. And this anti- 
republican view is urged to fetter us in break- 
ing the power of an aristocratic rebellion found- 
ed on land in large bodies and on negroes. 
Were there no other object.on than this, that 
simple reductio ad absurdum disposes of the 
srgument. 
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“But, Mr. Speaker, the question here, as I 
have said, is not, what is the true meaning of 
this clause of the Constitution, but does it de- 
clare that no forfeiture, that no confiscation 
under any process of law shall affect land for a 
longer period than the life of the owner? Does 
it apply to any case where there is no attainder, 
no conviction ? 

“The law of the last Congress prescribed 3 
different process from conyiction in g court of 
law of the person guilty of the crime. It pro- 
yides that upon proceedings in the district court 
in the nature of. proceedings in admiralty, the 
lands of certain classes of persons, and all their 
personal property, shall be forfeited for the use 
of the Government. 

“ And the Constitution provides that, the 
property of citizens shall not be taken without 
due process of law. Now, the question which 
gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
to argue is, not the law of attainder, but whether 
the process in the district courts of the United 
States to confiscate the property of persons 
proved to be of the specified classes is due pro- 
cess of law for depriving a man of his property 
under the Constitution. If they cannot main- 
tain that that is not due process of law within 
the meaning of the Constitution, they cannot 
throw the least doubt on the constitutionality 
of this mode of procedure.” ; 

On the 22d the question being again before 
the House, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, said: 
“T begin simply by denying that the Constitu- 
tion has the least reference to any one of the 
provisions of the bill in question, and I intend 
to show that the act of 1862, which was modi- 
fied by a resolution which it has been truly said 
was passed under duress very little to the credit 
of the Congress that passed it—that act of 1862 
is not affected directly or indirectly by any one 
of the provisions of the Constitution, and that 
especially that part of the act which provides 
for seizing property and confiscating it in fee- 
simple is ae a proceeding under the laws 
of war and under the law of nations, over which 
the Constitution has no control, and in regard 
to which it has no effect whatever. The first 
section of the act of 1862 punishes the crime 
of treason with death and the forfeiture of per- 
sonal estate. That, I believe, is not objected 
to, because personal estate, once forfeited, is 
forfeited forever. There is no such thing asa 
life estate in personal property. He who gets 
it for an hour gets it forever. That is the plain- 
est principle of law. The second provision is 
that those who incite to rebellion shall be pun- 
ished with fine and imprisonment. That has 
nothing to do with the Constitution. It is not 
pretended, I suppose, that the Constitution in 
any way affects it. Then comes the clause of 
the bill to which gentlemen take exception; 
and what is that? It is to be found in the 
statute-books of that session of Congress, page 
313. It provides that, to insure the speedy 
termination of the present rebellion, it shall be 
the duty of the President of the United States 
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to cause the seizure of all the estate and prop- 
erty, money, credits, &c., of the persons guilty, 
and apply the proceeds thereof to the support 
of the army of the United States. 

“* Here is no attainder for treason, here is no 
confiscation of property under any provision 
of the Constitution. Then the law goes on to 
state how you are to seize and condemn prop- 
erty. It is to be seized and proceeded against 
in rem, according to the law for that purpose, 
and condemned. As what? As the property 
of traitors? No such thing. Condemned as 
‘enemies’ property.’ Does not that show that 
the Constitution has nothing to do with it on 
the question of treason? Here are a body of 
men in arms against the United States. This 
act of Congress, so far as it refers to seizures 
of property in fee, refers to them as seizures 
of the property of alien enemies, to be treated 
as such, 

‘“‘ Now, where is there a word about attain- 
der of treason? That part of the act does not 
seize property as traitors’ property at all. But 
the learned gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Spald- 
ing) has well said all that I intended to say 
with reference to attainder for treason. At- 
tainder for treason is impossible under the laws 
of the United States asthey now stand. With- 
out an express act making a conviction and 
sentence and execution for treason an attaint 
of treason, there is no attaint of treason in 
the United States; and there is no such law 
here. 

“It is, however, essential to ascertain what 
relation the seceded States bear to the United 
States, that we may know how to deal with 
them in reéstablishing the national Govern- 
ment. There seems to be great confusion of 
ideas and diversity of opinion on that subject. 
Some think that those States are still in the 
Union and entitled to the protection of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
that, notwithstanding all they have done, they 
may at any time, without any legislation, come 
back, send Senators and Representatives to 
Congress, and enjoy all the privileges and im- 
munities of loyal members of the United 
States. That whenever those ‘wayward sis- 
ters’ choose to abandon their frivolities and 
present themselves at the door of the Union 
and demand admission, we must receive them 
with open arms and throw over them the pro- 
tecting shield of the Union, of which it is said 
they had never ceased to be members. Others 
hold that, having committed treason, renounced 
their allegiance to the Union, discarded its 
Constitution and laws, organized a distinct and 
hostile government, and by force of arms hay- 
ing risen from the condition of insurgents to 
the position of an independent Power de facto, 
and having been acknowledged as a belligerent 
both by foreign nations and our own Govern- 
ment, the Constitution and laws of the Union 
are abrogated so far as they are concerned, 
and that, as between the two belligerents, they 
are under the laws of war and the laws of na- 


tions alone, and that whichever Power con. 
quers may treat the vanquished as conquered 
provinces, and may impose upon them such 
conditions and laws as it may deem best. 

“Tt is obvious that this question is of vast 
importance. If the first position should be 
established, then the rebel States, after having 
been conquered and reduced to utter helpless 
ness through the expenditure of many billions 
of money and the shedding of oceans of loyal 
blood, may lay down their arms, which they 
can no longer wield, claim to be legitimate 
members of the Union, send Senators and Re 
resentatives to Congress, retain all their lan 
and possessions, and leave the loyal States 
burdened with an immense debt, with no in- 
demnity for their sufferings and damages, and 
with no security for the future. 

“Tf the latter proposition prevails, then Con- 
gress will readjust the Government on the firm 
basis of individual and public justice; will pro- 
tect the innocent and pardon the least guilty ; 
will punish the leading traitors; seize their 
lands and estates; sell them in fee-simple; 
pay the proceeds into the national Treasury to 
discharge the expenses and damages of the war, 
and provide a permanent fund for pensions to 
the widows and orphans and the maimed and 
mangled survivors of this infamous war; and 
above all, will forever exclude the infernal 
cause of this rebellion—human bondage—from 
the continent of North Americaf 

“Tn order rightly to determine this question 
we must inquire whether the “ Confederate 
States” are to be considered as a hostile peo- 
ple, entitled to no other protection or privileges 
than are due to foreign nations at war with 
each other. Is the present contest to be re- 
garded as a public war, and to be governed by 
the rules of civilized warfare, or only as a do- 
mestic insurrection, to be suppressed by crimi- 
nal prosecutions before the courts of the coun- 
try? If the latter, then the insurgents when 
proceeded against have a right to invoke the 

rotection of the Constitution and municipal 
aws. If the former, then they are subject to 
the laws of war alone. 

“ Another important question is, is this war 
waged by States in their corporate capacity, or 
is it merely a treasonable outbreak by guilty 


‘individuals? Vattel, pp. 424, 425, says: 


When in a republic the nation is divided into two 
opposite factions, and both sides take up arms, this 
is called a civil war. The sovereign indeed never 
fails to bestow the appellation of rebels on all such 
of his subjects as rem resist him; but when the 
latter have acquired sufficient strength to give him 
effectual opposition, and oblige him to carry on the 
war against them according to the established rules, 
he must necessarily submit to the use of the term 
* civil war.’ : 

On earth they have no common superior, They 
stand precisely in the same predicament as two na- 
tions who engage in a contest, and, being unable to 
come to an agreement, have recourse to arms. 


“When an insurrection becomes sufficiently 
formidable to entitle the party to belligerent 
rights, it places the contending powers on pre 


— 
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cisely the same footing as foreign nations at 
war with each other. For all the consequences 
of war, of combat, and of conquest they are 
foreign nations. Judge Grier, in a most able, 
lucid, and conclusive opinion delivered in the 
prize cases, says: 

The parties belligerent in a public war are inde- 
pendent nations. 

“No one acquainted with the magnitude 
of this contest can deny to it the character of 
a civil war. For nearly three years the Con- 
federate States have maintained their declara- 
tion of independence by force of arms. True, 
they have met with sad defeats. But success 
has not been all on one side. But what ren- 
ders their position beyond controversy is, the 
great powers of Europe have acknowledged 
them as belligerents, entitled from foreign na- 
tions to equal rights with the parent Govern- 
ment. What is still more conclusive, we have 
acknowledged them as belligerents ourselves. 
With unfortunate haste we blockaded their 
ports. blockade is declared only against a 
foreign nation. If they were still members of 
the Union we should repeal the laws granting 
ports of entry. A nation does not blockade 
itself. We have treated their captive soldiers 
as poeoners of war, not as rebels; we have 
exchanged prisoners; we have sent and re- 
ceived flags of truce. This is not the usage 
awarded to an unorganized banditti. 

“ What, then, is the effect of this public war 
between these belligerents, these foreign na- 
tions? Before this war the parties were bound 
together by a compact, by a treaty called a 
‘Constitution.’ They acknowledged the valid- 
ity of municipal laws mutually binding on each. 
This war has cut asunder all these ligaments, 
abrogated all these obligations. 

The conventions, the treaties made with a nation, 
are broken or annulled by a war arising between the 
gonkendng parties.— Vattel, Book 3, chap. 10, sec. 

‘“ Phillimore says, p. 662: 

It was at one time an international custom that 
the belligerents should, at the breaking out of 
the war, make a public and solemn proclamation 
that the obligation of treaties between them had 
ceased. That custom has become obsolete. In the 
place of it has arisen the general maxim that war, 
z facto, abrogates treaties between the bel- 

erents. 


“ Chancellor Kent says: 


As a general rule, the obligations of treaties are 
dissipated by hostility.—1 Kent, 175. 
‘‘ Professor Lieber, the most learned of living 
ublicists, in a communication to Major-General 
Halleck, containing instructions for the govern- 
ment of our armies, which were revised by a 
board of officers and approved of by the Presi- 
dent, treats the rebel States as subject to mar- 
tial law only, and not subject to the municipal 
laws of the United States or to the Constitution. 
On page 8 he says: 


All municipal law of the ground on which the 
armies stand or of the countries to which they be- 
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jong is silent and of no effect between armies in the 
e 


** Hence he declares the slaves free, and not 
to be reénslaved, passim. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
(in Hilton vs. Jones, Dalt., 224) lays down the 
same doctrine. It decided that the revolted 
aoa of America, by the Declaration of 

ndependence, the formation of a government, 
and supporting it by arms, became an inde- 
pendent foreign nation in 1776. Years before 
their independence was acknowledged by any 
other nation, courts applied the law of prize to 
them as to other foreign nations. Sergeant 
Wildman (page 8) says: 

The primary effect of war is to extinguish all civil 
intercourse, and to place all the subjects of bel- 
sc eagpecrs in the condition of enemies, This princi- 
ie extends not onl to the natural-born su jects, 

ut to all persons domiciled in the enemy’s terri- 
tories; to all who come to reside there with knowl- 
ae of the war, and who having come to reside 
before the war, continued their residence after the 
commencement of hostilities for a longer time than 
is necessary for their convenient departure. 


“But it is said that this must be considered 
a contest with rebel individuals only, as States 
in the Union cannot make war. That is true 
so long as they remain in the Union. But they 
claim to be out of the Union; and the very 
fact that we have admitted them to be in a 
state of war, to be belligerents, shows that 
they are no longer in the Union, and that they 
are waging war in their corporate capacity 
under the corporate name of the ‘ Confederate 
States,’ and that such major corporation is 
composed of minor corporations called States, 
acting in their associated character. It is idle 
to say that townships and counties and parishes 
within such States are at peace while the States 
by acknowledged majorities have declared war. 
It is still more idle to say that individuals with- 
in the belligerent territory, because they were 
opposed to secession, and were loyal to the 
parent Government, are the State, though 
comprising but five per cent. of the people, 
and hence that the States are not at war. 
This is ignoring the fundamental principle of 
democratic republics, which is that majorities 
must rule, that the voice of the majority, how- 
ever wicked and abandoned, is the law of the 
State. If the minority choose to stay within 
the misgoverned territory, they are its citizens 
and subject to its conditions. The innocence 
of individuals forms no protection (except in a 
pera point of view) to those residing in a 

ostile territory. Vattel, page 311, says: 

When the sovereign or ruler of a State declares 
war against another sovereign, it is understood that 
the whole nation declares war against another nation. 
Hence the two nations are enemies, and all the sub- 
jects of the one are enemies of all the subjects of the 
other. Since women and children are subjects of the 
State and members of the nation, they are to be 
ranked in the class of enemies, 

“Even the innocence of women and children 
does not screen them from the fate of their na- 
tion. True, in dealing with fhem personally, 
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great difference is made between the innocent 
and the guilty. But how can it be said that 
the States are not at war? Individuals do not 
make war. Individuals may take life, but they 
cannot make war. They cannot be recognized 
as belligerents. War is made by chartered or 
corporate communities, by nations or States. 

“ Phillimore, vol. 3, p. 101, sec. 69, says: 

Nevertheless, as war is the conflict of societies, that 
is, of corporate bodies recognizing and governed by 
law in all their actions, &c. 


“On page 100, sec. 68, he says: 

A war between private individuals, who are mem- 
bers of a society, cannot exist. The use of force in 
such a case is a trespass or violation of municipal 
law, and not war. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the prize cases decided at its last session, 
Says: 

Hence, in organizing this rebellion, they have act- 
ed as States claiming to be sovereign over all persons 
and property within their respective limits, and as- 
serting a right to absolve their citizens from their 
allegiance to the Federal Government,” 


Mr. Smith: “I do not exactly understand 
the position of the gentleman, nor do I know 
that the question which I propose to ask will 
cause any difference in the result at which the 
gentleman arrives; but from the remarks al- 
ready made by him, I desire to ask him this 
question: whether he takes the ground that a 
State, and not the individuals of a State, com- 
mits the crime of treason against the Govern- 
ment of the United States?” 

Mr. Stevens: “I take the ground, sir, that 
when you cannot punish them as traitors, you 
can make war with them as belligerents. It is 
not a question of punishing under the Consti- 
tution, but outside of it. These men are ene- 
mies, and we are treating them as enemies; 
and I have no doubt that, as States, they are 
at war with us.” 

Mr. Smith: ‘‘ The question that I mean to 
put directly, if the gentleman will allow me, is 
_ this: whether the Government has power to 
punish a State in its corporate capacity, and 
not the citizens of a State as individuals?” 

Mr. Stevens: “I mean to say that if a State, 
as a State, makes war upon the Government 
and becomes a belligerent power, we treat it as 
a foreign nation, and when we conquer it we 
treat it just as we do any other foreign nation. 
That is my position, very distinctly.” 

Mr. Smith: “I understand the rule of law 
to be that a corporation has neither body nor 
soul; and therefore I would like to ask the 
question whether we can punish a State which, 
as a corporation, has neither body nor soul?” 

Mr. Stevens: ‘If the gentleman be right, 
how then could we punish Great Britain when 
we make war upon her?. If she has no soul to 
be damned, she certainly has a body to be lost. 
When we conquer her we shall take good care, 
let me tell the gentleman, that she shall be 
properly punished, if we have any regard for 
our people at ally’ 
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Mr. Bliss: “I ask the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania, if the seceded States are foreign goy- 
ernments, what right we have to adjudicate 
upon their private property.” 

Mr. Stevens: “When we seize it as the 
property of enemies during a war we haye a 


right to take it.” ; 
Mr. Bliss: “ And hold jurisdiction over the 
soil of a foreign country?” ‘ 


Mr. Stevens: “ That is what I should call 
amphibious action, which the gentleman will 
understand from my remarks. 

All persons residing within this territory whose 
property may be used to increase the revenues of 
the hostile power, are in this contest liable to be treat- 
ed as enemies, though not foreigners. 


“This seems to me to settle the question. 
This may work a hardship on loyal men op- 
posed to the war. But to escape the condition 
of enemies they must change their domicile— 
leave the hostile State; for I again repeat there 
can be no neutrals in a hostile State. As the 
United States are at war with an acknowledged 
belligerent, with a foreign nation, and as such 
war has abrogated all former compacts existing 
between them, neither the United States nor 
the Confederate States can, as against the 
other, claim the aid of the Constitution or the 
laws passed under it. If they still exist, the 
slaveholder of South Carolina might claim the 
aid of the fugitive slave law to regain his ab- 
sconded slave. So Gen. Barksdale with others 
was murdered, because he was shot down 
without being tried and condemned according 
to the provisions of the Constitution. ° 

“By the law of nations, the captain and 
crew of a vessel are supposed to be standing 
on the soil of the nation whose flag the ship 
bears, although in distant seas. Those armed 
vessels that belong to no nation and make war 
are pirates, The Alabama and its fellows are 
not treated as pirates, and must therefore be- 
long to an acknowledged nation. That nation 
is the Confederate States. But if the territory 
of the Confederate States is our territory, then 
he who treads the decks cf the Alabama or 
Florida stands on our soil, and plundering on 
the high seas, is a pirate. We do not so treat 
them until we have conquered the country held 
by the Confederate States. Covered by the 
confederate flag, it is a foreign country. When 
we do conquer it, it is a conquered country. 
Any other principle would render all our con- 
duct inconsistent and anomalous. 

“Tf the rebel States are still in the Union I 
see no reason why they should not elect the 
next President of the United States. Any 
number of them might meet and choose elec- 
tors, who might cast their votes for President 
and Vice-President, ard demand that they 
should be counted by Congress. Or if the 
rebels decline to vote, then a hundred loyal 
men, ‘who are the State,’ might meet and 
choose electors. The few loyal men around 
Fortress Monroe, or Norfolk, or Alexandria, 
and a few cleansed patches in Louisana, being 
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one-thousandth part of the States, might choose 
electors for their whole States. 

“The idea that the loyal citizens, though 
few, are the State, and in State municipalities 
may overrule and govern the disloyal millions, 
I have not been able to comprehend. If ten 
men fit to save Sodom can elect a governor 
and other State officers for and against the 
eleven hundred thousand Sodomites in Vir- 
ginia, then the democratic doctrine that the 
majority shall rule is discarded and dangerously 
ignored. When the doctrine that the quality 
and not the number of voters is to decide the 
right to govern, then we have no longer a re- 
public, but the worst form of despotism. The 
saints are the salt of the earth; but the ‘salt 
of the earth’ do not carry elections and make 
governors and presidents. Within the State 
of South Carolina a rebel’s vote weighs just as 
much as a loyal voter’s. We may conquer 
rebels and hold them in subjection, and legis- 
late for them as a conquered people; but it is 
mere mockery to say that, according to any 
pose of popular government yet estab- 

ished, a tithe of the resident inhabitants of 
an organized State can change its form and 
carry on government because they are more 
holy or more loyal than the others. 

“From all this the legitimate conclusion is, 
that all the people and all the territory within 
the limits of the organized States which, by a 
legitimate majority of their citizens, renounced 
the Constitution, took their States out of the 
Union, and made war upon the Government, 
are, so far as they are concerned, subject to the 
laws of the State; and, so far as the United 
States Government is concerned, subject to the 
laws of war and of nations, both while the war 
continues and when it shall be ended. 

“Tf the United States succeed, how may she 
treat the vanquished belligerent? Must she 
treat her precisely as if she had always been at 

eace ? so, then this war on the part of the 

nited States has been not only a foolish but a 
very wicked one. But there is no such absurd 
principle to restrain the hands of tlie injured 
victor. 

“By the laws of war the conqueror may 
seize and convert to his own use every thing 
that belongs to the enemy. This may be done 
while the war is raging to weaken the enemy, 
and wlien it is ended the things seized may be 
retained to pay the expenses of the war and 
the damages caused by it. Towns, cities, and 
provinces may be held as a punishment for an 
unjust war, and as security against future ag- 
gressions. The property thus taken is not con- 
fiscated under the Constitution after conviction 
for treason, but is held by virtue of the laws 
of war. No individual crime need be proved 
against the owners. The fact of being a bel- 
ligerent enemy carries the forfeiture with it. 

“To my mind there can be no doubt as to 
what we have a right to do if, as I will not 
permit myself to doubt, we should finally con- 
quer the Confederate States. What it will be 
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policy to do may be more difficult to determine. 
My mind is fixed. The rebels have waged the 
most unjust, cruel, and causeless war that was 
ever prosecuted by ruthless murderers and 
pirates. They have compelled the Govern- 
ment in self-defence to expend billions of 
money. Every inch of the soil of the guilty 
portion of this usurping power should be held 
responsible to reimburse all the costs of the 
war; to pay all the damages to private proper- 
ty of loyal men; and to create an ample fund 
to pay pensions to wounded soldiers and to the 
bereaved friends of the slain. Who will object 
to this? Who will consent that his constituents 
and their postetity shall be burdened with an 
immense load caused by these bloody traitors? 
Their lands if sold in fee would produce enough 
for all these purposes, and leave a large surplus. 
Such confiscation of course would spare the 
property of those who took no part in the war, 
and of the common soldiers, who were com- 
pelled by the laws of their States to enter the 


army. 

“ All this’done, and yet the half would be 
left undone. Oppressive as would be the debt 
and grievous the loss of our loyal citizens, yet 
if an honorable and safe peace were made our 
free and prosperous people would bear it witk- 
out amurmur. Butif a disgraceful peace were 
made, leaving the cause of this rebellion, and 
the fruitful cause of future wars, untouched 
and living, its authors would be the objects of 
the deepest execration and of the blackest in- 
famy. While the Constitution protected the 
institution of slavery, very few desired to dis- 
turb it in the States. There were not three 
thousand abolitionists, properly so called, in 
the United States. But since those States 
have voluntarily thrown off that protection, 
and placed themselves under the law of nations 
alone, it is not only our right but our duty to 
knock off every shackle from every limb.” 

Mr. Broomall, of Pennsylvania, expressed 
his views as follows: “There are two posi- 
tions taken by very opposite parties upon the 
status of those engaged in the rebellion. One 
is that they are for all purposes public enemies, 
and to be treated as such; the other is that for 
all purposes they are our fellow-citizens, and 
entitled to the benefits of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. I think both these 
positions erroneous. I think the true theory 
is this: the rebels are in the wrong by their 
own voluntary act; they are therefore not en- 
titled to any of the advantages of their position, 
but are subject to all the disadvantages of it. 
Against the Government they cannot claim to 
be either public enemies or subjects, but the 
Government at its election may treat them in 
either capacity, sometimes and for some pur- 
poses in one, and sometimes and for other pur- 
poses in the other. When subjects revolt, the 
sovereign, if they are few, applies the civil law, 
and hangs them or pardons them. In theory 
he may do so without regard to the number of 
the revolting subjects. But in practice, as the 
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number increases, the difliculty and the cruelty 
of enforcing civil law increase, and the more 
humane laws of war gradually step in. Cap- 
tives, instead of being hanged for treason, are 
treated as prisoners of war. Other nations in- 
terfere in defence of their subjects. Aiding 
and abetting traitors is treason; supplying 
traitors with food and arms is aiding and abet- 
ting them. To prevent the consequences of 
this, other nations require the granting of bel- 
ligerent rights to insurgents. Thus the laws 
of war take the place of the civillaw. But as 
between the sovereign and the revolted subjects 
the right to enforce civil law is not changed. 
The laws of war are only superadded, to be 
exercised at the option of the sovereign, sub- 
ject to the rights of other nations and of hu- 
manity. Subject to these rights it is for the 
sovereign to elect, in every particular case, 
under which code of laws he will treat those 
in revolt. The Government therefore may 
seize and confiscate the property of traitors 
absolutely, under the laws of war; or it may 
fine and forfeit absolutely under the civil law; 
but it cannot extend the effects of attainder for 
treason beyond the life of the person attainted.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, of Kentucky, followed, say- 
ing: “I am astonished how any gentleman can 
refer us to the laws of nations in support of 
this act which the bill now before us proposes 
to amend, in the support of the amendment or 
in support of the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens) and those 
who agree with him. 

“ Why, sir, the usages of nations in modern 
times forbid the very means which the gentle- 
man would employ, and the whole policy which 
he advocates. The laws of nations recognize 
the right of conquest between the parties to a 
public war, but do not authorize the seizure 
and confiscation of private property on land 
only in excepted cases; they do not authorize 
the conquest of individual property. On the 
contrary, they forbid it. 

**T am not going into a lengthy citation of 
authorities. They have been quoted freely 
in the discussions upon this bill. They were 
cited fully and pertinently the other day by 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Finck), 
and I content myself now, in the main, with a 
mere reference to them. I rely upon all writers 
upon the public law who state the rule among 
civilized nations in modern times. Their tes- 
timony is uniform and explicit, uttering a united 
voice of condemnation upon the policy which 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Stevens) demands. I rely upon the prin- 
ciples declared by all the civilized nations of 
the world in modern times, French, British, 
and American, in State papers, treaties, and 
diplomatic assemblies, to support the declara- 
tion of the elementary writers, that by the 
usages of the civilized nations of modern times, 
private property upon land is exempt from the 
spoliations of war, exempt from seizure and 
contiscation, except in certain specified cases. 


Wheaton states the rule in clear and precisa 
terms: 

But by the modern usages of nations, which has 
now acquired the force of law, temples of religion, 
public edifices devoted to civil purposes only, monu- 
ments of art, and repositories of science, are ex- 
empted from the general operations of war. Private 
property on .and is also exempt from confiscation, 
with the exception of such as may become booty in 
special cases, when taken from enemies in the field 
or in besieged towns, and of military contributions 
levied upon the inhabitants of the hostile territory. 
This exemption extends even to the case of an abso 
lute and unqualified conquest of the enemy’s coun. 
try.—Llements, &c., p. 421. 


“This doctrine is supported by all writers 
who state the usages of modern nations. 1 
forbear to quote them again to the House. 
But I call attention to the language of Chief 
Justice Marshall in United States vs, Perch- 
man, 7 Peters, 86: 


It is very unusual, even in cases of conquest, for 
the vonqueror to do more than to displace the sov- 
ereign and assume dominion over the country. The 
modern ori of nations, which has become law, 
would be violated; that sense of justice and of right 
which is acknowledged and felt by the whole civil- 
ized world would be outraged, if private property 
should be generally confiscated, and private Tights 
annulled. The people change their allegiance; thei 


eir 
relation to their ancient sovereign is dissolved; but 


their relations to each other and their rights of prop- 
erty remain undisturbed. 


“Tn another part of the opinion he speaks 
of the attempt on the part of the new sovereign 
to confiscate the private property of the inhab- 
itants occupying the acquired territory as ‘a 
wrong to individuals condemned by the prac- 
tice of the whole civilized world.’ Again, 
speaking of the eighth article of the treaty 
by which we acquired Florida, Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

This article is mate introduced on the part 
of Spain, and must be intended to stipulate expressly 
for that security to private property which the laws 
and usages of nations would, without express stipu- 
lation, have conferred.—Page 88. 


“T cite also the letter of a former American 
Secretary of State of distinguished reputation 
to the French minister, written in the course 
of that discussion which grew out of the Paris 
declarations of 1856. By the laws of nations 
as previously existing, private property on land 
was exempt from seizure and spoliation in time 
of war; and it was proposed by the Paris con- 
ference to abolish privateering, and to that ex- 
tent accord the same immunity to private prop- 
erty on the ocean, This Government was asked 
to assent to that principle being embodied in 
the laws of nations. The then Secretary of 
State (Mr. Marcy) replied very properly in be- 
half of this Government, that this Government 
would not assent to the proposition unless the 
nations represented in the Paris congress would 
also agree to abolish the right to seize private 
property on the seas by public armed vessels, 
placing all private property on the high seas in 
the same position as private property on land, 
Mr. Marcy in that letter gives the weight of his 
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sanction to the principle I now contend for, 
and I quote a part of it to establish the fact - 

The prevalence of Christianity and the progress of 
civilization have greatly eukigerod the severity of the 
ancient mode of prosecuting hostilities. It is a gen- 
erally-received rule of modern warfare, so far at least 
as operations on land are concerned, that the persons 
and effects of non-combatants are to be respected. 
The wanton pillage or uncompensated appropriation 
of individual property by an army even in possession 
of an enemy’s country is against the usage of mod- 
ern times. Such a pro ing at this day would be 
cond by the enlightened judgment of the 
world, unless warranted a partic circumstances. 
Every consideration which upholds this conduct in 
regard to a war on land favors the application of the 
same rule to the persons and property of citizens of 
the belligerents found upon the ocean.— Mr. Marcy 
to the Count de Sartiges, July 28, 1856. 

“ The proposition of this Government to ex- 
tend the principle recognized as prevailing on 
land to the sea was declined. On the whole I 
am inclined to doubt the propriety of the pro- 

extension so far as we are concerned, 
do not know how blockades are to be made 
effective if private property of the enemy on 
the high seas is to be exempt from capture; 
nor does it seem wise to exempt commerce, 
the parent of so many wars, from its principal 


dangers. 

“* Yet the present Secretary of State, by di- 
rection of the President, has offered to accede 
to the Paris declaration, so great regard has 
the present Administration for the sanctity of 
sah property not only on land but on the 
sea 


“John Quincy Adams, in his correspondence 
both with the British minister and the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, affirmed the invio- 
lability of private property on land, even in 
the case of slaves. I call the attention of the 
House to this great authority. In a letter to 
the American Secretary of State, August 22, 
1815, he says: 

_ Our object is the restoration of all the property, 
including slaves, which by the usages of war amon 
civilized nations ought not to have been taken. "All 


pe property on shore was of that description. 
was entitled by the laws of war from capture. 


“ Again, to Lord Castlereagh, Feb. 17, 1816: 


But as by the same usages of civilized nations pri- 
vate property is not the subject of lawful capture in 
war upon the land, it is perfectly clear that in every 
stipulation private pope. shall be respected, or 
that upon the restoration of places taken during the 
war it shall not be carried away—4 American 
State Papers, 116, 117, 122, 123. 

“Mr, Adams contended that the British Goy- 
ernment had violated the usages of civilized na- 
tions in taking away after the war was over, or 
in capturing during the war, slaves, because 
they were property upon land. It is known, 
sir, that by the treaty of 1814 indemnity was 
accorded by Great Britain for this very viola- 
tion of the laws of war. 

* But it has been said, and there is a case— 
Brown’s case—8th Cranch, referred to often to 
maintain the position that a nation has a right 
to do these things which the laws of nations 
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forbid; that a sovereign accepts the laws of 
nations as addressed to his reason and justice 
and morality, but that if he chooses to disre- 
gard them he may do so. But, sir, my own 
opinion on that subject has been so well ex- 
pressed by a distinguished judge—I mean Judge 
Hoffman—and concurred in by two of the 
judges upon the supreme bench in the New 
Almaden mine case (2 Black.), that I beg the 
attention of the House while I read a short ex- 
tract from it: 

But, if it be admitted that humanity, Christianity, 
and the u s and rules observed all civilized 
nations (which constitute public law), forbid even in 
war the use of certain means, the discussion whether 
such rights abstractly exist, would seem to be a dis- 
putation savoring rather of the subtility of the 
schools, than of that practical sense which seeks to 
discover and establish the actual rules by which na- 
tions in a state of war are governed. That the rights 
of war, as deduced by Bynkershoek, from a consid- 
eration of its abstract nature, are mitigated by the 
laws of war as established by the general consent 
of nations, with respect to the effects of conquest as 
well as to the mode of warfare, is proved by the gen- 
eral recognition of the principle that, on the con- 
quest of an enemy’s territory, private rights of prop- 
erty are to be protected. 

ut, if ‘‘a nation which has injured another is to 
be considered as confiscated, with all that belongs 
to it, to the nation that has received the injury,” 
this confiscation must extend to private as well 
as public lati SM ess Hoffman, with concur- 
rence of Catronand Wayne, 2 Black, United States vs. 
Castillero, p. 368. 


“T can add nothing to the force of these ob- 
servations. Let it be remembered that it does 
not matter how much power or how little the 
Constitution gives Congress to seize and con- 
fiscate private property on land, the laws of 
nations and of war stamp the exercise of such 
power as inhuman, immoral, infamous. 

“T consider, sir, the maxims of Christian 
nations in modern times on that subject too 
well established to detain the House with fur- 
ther reference to them. They deny the right 
in this Congress, in the exercise of its war 
powers, or its belligerent powers, to attack 
temples of religion, to spoil works of art, or 
in general to seize and confiscate private prop- 
erty upon land, and when we do it we do it in 
the face of the indignant and protesting Chris- 
tian world. We are then outside of the pale 
of Christian nations. We boldly spurn their 
maxims, and despise and trample under foot 
their morality; and unless Christian nations 
reverse the judgments of the best and most 
enlightened men and multitudes and times, we 
must stand condemned and disgraced. 

“The honorable gentleman takes the posi- 
tion that the eleven States now and formerly 
subject to the rebel power are out of the Union, 
and that we may make a conquest of them. 
Suppose I were to grant it, Shall we then put 
aside that law of nations which protects pri- 
vate property—a law sanctified by the self-in- 
terest of the conqueror, all the dictates of hu- 
manity, and the public opinion of the world? 
No; even conceding, which I do not, his right 
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of conquest, no right to seize and confiscate 
private property upon land in general would 
be conceded. 

“ But, sir, touching this contest carried on 
within the State, right of conquest and all 
other sovereignty rights admitted by the laws 
of nations are limited and definitely bounded 
by our Constitution. I must recur to the dis- 
tinction I have endeavored to establish, or 
which at all events I have stated—and I can- 
not do much more than state my positica upon 
this occasion—that we do not look to the law 
of nations, or the laws of war, for a definition 
of our rights either in a public or civil war, 
for that matter. War is the remedy for a vio- 
lated or obstructed right. We prosecute our 
right by force; that is, make war. We look 
to the laws of nations for the rules which are 
to govern the conduct of the war, but not for 
the objects for which we may lawfully wage it, 
or the manner in which we may realize its ac- 
quisitions, or the extent of our sovereign rights. 
Where are our rights declared? Whence do 
they come? Our rights for which we wield 
the sword—where do we get them? From 
the laws of nations? If we get them from the 
laws of nations one of two things follows: 
either the laws of nations carry over the con- 
quered country the qualified and limited soy- 
ereignty of the United States, or it gives them 
an unlimited sovereignty. 

“T undertake to say that the laws of nations 
recognize in the conqueror an unlimited sov- 
ereignty. Ina conquered province the laws of 
nations consent that you may set up a mon- 
arch, found orders of nobility, erect churches 
dependent upon the State, pass ex post facto 
laws, strike out equal State representation in 
the Federal Senate—you may do every thing 
and any thing you choose to do by your sov- 
ereign power. The laws of nations favor this. 
The laws of nations have no objections to 
kings, emperors, nobles, bishops. The protest 
against this infringement of the rights of man 
comes from America. Almost solitary and 
alone in the family of nations we are found to 
protest against the State with a king united to 
a church with a bishop. Yet, if it is there 
that we get our right of conquest and our sov- 
ereign right to rule the conquest, if it is there 
we go for a definition of our sovereign rights 
against a foreign and a domestic foe, and to in- 
terpret the manner in which we may enjoy the 
rights of conquest won either from foreign or 
domestic foes, to these conclusions must we 
come at last, or we come to the other, that by 
the laws of nations the conqueror does not 
conquer the sovereignty of a hostile Power, 
but merely substitutes his own sovereignty in 
place of that which has been expelled. 

When Russia conquers Poland she strikes 
down elective monarchy and substitutes hered- 
itary despotism in its place. If Turkey con- 
quers a Olristian province, the crescent is 
substituted for the cross. England makes a 
conquest, and by the omnipotence of unlimited 
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power Parliament governs ft according to its 
will. But if the Republic of America acquires 
territory, the exercise of sovereign right in 
that territory depends, not upon the laws of 
Congress, of nations, of war, but upon the 
will of the sovereign people of America as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution. 

““T understood the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Stevens) to inquire where is the 
sovereignty of this country. The sovereignty 
of Russia isin the emperor. The sovereignty 
of Great Britain is in Parliament. Both are 
unlimited. The sovereignty of the United 
States is in the President and the army. But 
should it be there? I deny it. It is in the 
sovereign American mass, in the people. There 
is no sovereign but the people. The people of 
America have delegated a portion of their sov- 
ereignty to the States, and another seartion 
they have delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, our glorious, and I trust, imperishable 
Union. The rest they have reserved to them- 
selves. Consult that tenth article of the 
Amendments, which I believe this House did 
not quite lay upon the table when I had the 
honor to move it the other day; consult that 
and see ‘the powers not delegated to the Uni- 
ted States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.’ That sover- 
eignty which in America can do no wrong like 
the sovereignty of Europe, at least no wrong 
for which it is criminally responsible, has dele- 
gated a portion only of that mighty sovereignty 
to the Federal Government. And in whom 
does it rest? In Congress, and not in the Pres- 
ident and his army. Conquests made by this 
country, foreign or domestic—if you admit 
such a monstrosity as a domestic conquest— 
are to be appropriated and settled and enjoyed 
and governed according to the laws of Con- 
gress, and by Congress admitted to the equal 
tellowship of States. 

“The war powers, whatever they may be, 
are vested in Congress, and not in the Execu- 
tive; and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Stevens) is as logical in action as in argu- 
ment, the Executive of the United States must 
meet with his determined opposition. I un- 
derstand him, indeed, in the very speech to 
which I have directed my attention, to sneer 
at the pretence that the Executive of the Uni- 
ted States is vested with the Federal or State 
sovereignty at all. He denies the right of ten 
men to govern a hundred by the aid of the 
army and navy. I deny it, too, and it is an 
error which will die in the midst of its wor- 
shippers sooner or later, unless the central idea 
of American civilization is a falsehood, and the 
Declaration of Independence a cheat and delu- 
sion. 

“Tf I am correct in the position I have stat- 
ed, that the sovereignty was in the mass of the 
American people, and that they delegated a part 
to the States, and a part to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, how then, admitting the principle of 
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the gentleman from Pennsylvania of the right 
of conquest, does the successful conquest of 
eleven ‘Btates vest the President with sovereign 
power in the States?” 

Mr. Stevens: “I will interrupt the gentleman 
one moment to correct him. My position was, 
that the sovereignty was vested in Congress.” 

Mr. Wadsworth: “That was the position I 
assumed. I said there was no sovereignty in 
this country but in the sovereign mass, and 
that they had vested a portion of that in the 
States, and a portion in the United States, to 
be exercised by Congress. We seem, then, to 
agree. I was only inveighing against the pres- 
idential plan, and contended that the gentle- 
man himself should lend his weighty support 
to overthrowing that plan, and all who plant 
their feet upon the neck ofspopular sovereignty. 
By his own principle Congress should under- 
take to settle the fate of eleven States. I pre- 
fer that Congress should do it. Woe worth 
the day when the American people consent 
that that portion of the sovereignty which 
they delegated to the States shall, by the acci- 
dents of fortune, or the malice of men, be 
vested in one man, and he the holder of the 
sword and the purse. But it is plain to 
any man who recurs to first principles, that 
none of these consequences follow. These 
States are in the Union, and there is no power 
short of successful revolution that can drive 
them out of it; and, Mr. Speaker, it is no 
longer worth while for men of intellect and 
courage to deny the fact—rebellion, double 
damned as it is, has been met on our part and 
confronted with revolution; a revolution of 

ethe Federal Government against the States, of 
the rulers against the people, the sword against 
privilege, of power against liberty. 

“Sir, this is a much larger business, develop- 
ing by the logic of events, than African slaye- 
ry. We have got far beyond that. In this 
very act which you propose to amend, there 
are the seeds of ruin that stretch beyond all 
questions of African slavery. You have heard 
it proclaimed that it rests upon the right of 
conquest, the obliteration of eleven—therefore 
of thirty-four—States. What, then, is in truth 
the real issue before the country? It is a 
question whether revolution shall go on, or 
whether the American people shall arrest it. 
What a spectacle does it present in this the 
nineteenth century! A revolution of power 
against the people, of the ruler against the 
masses, of the Executive and the army, if Iam 
to believe its representatives on this floor, 
against the people. Shall the Executive of the 
United States have these vast powers confided 
to him? Shall we consent that by the con- 
quest of Louisiana and ten other States he has 
become lord paramount in that country, the 
sovereignty of this people vested in him to be 
parceled out to his sworn adherents, and we to 
furnish our blood and money to support the 
ten men against the ninety?” 

On motion of Mr. Wilson, the words “ except 
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during his life” were stricken out, and the 
words “contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States” inserted in their place in the 
resolution. On the 5th of February it passed 
the House by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson,’ 
Arnold, Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, 
Blow, Boutwel Boyd, Brandegree, Broomall, Am- 
brose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Cres- 
well, Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Dawes, 
Deming, Donnelly, Driggs, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fen- 
ton, Frank, Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Higby, «a 
er, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hub- 
bard, Hulburd, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Loan, Long- 
year, Mervin, McBride, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel 
F. Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos 
Myers, Leonard Myers, Norton, Charles O’ Neill, Orth, 
Patterson, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Alexander H. 
Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, 
Scofield, Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Spalding, Ste- 
vens, Thayer, Tracy, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, 
Elihu B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge—83. 

Nays—Messrs. James ©. Allen, Ancona, Bailey, 
Augustus C. Baldwin, Jacob B. Blair, Bliss, Brooks, 
James §. Brown, William G. Brown, Chanler, Clay, 
Coffroth, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, 
Edgerton, verti Finck, Ganson, Grider, Har- 
ding, Harrington, Benjamin G, Harris, Herrick, Hol- 
man, Hutchins, William Johnson, Kalbfleisch, Ker- 
nan, King. Knapp: Law, Lazear, Le Blond, Long, 
Mallory, Marcy, McDowell, McKinney, Middleton, 
William H. Miller, James R. Morris, Morrison, Nel- 
son, Noble, Odell, John O’Neill, Pendleton, Pruyn, 
Radford, Samuel J. Randall, William H. Randall, 
Robinson, Rogers, James 8. Rollins, Ross, Scott, 
John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Strouse, Stuart, 
Thomas, Voorhees, Wadsworth, Webster, Whaley, 
Wheeler, Chilton A. White, Joseph W. White, Win- 
field, Fernando Wood, and Yeaman—74. 


The following is the resolution : 


That the last clause of a ‘joint resolution explana- 
tory of ‘An act to suppress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the 
property of rebels, and for other purposes,’’’ ap- 
proved July 17, 1862, be, and the same hereby is, so 
amended as to read: ‘‘nor shall any punishment or 
proceeding under said act be so construed as to 
work a forfeiture of the estate of the offender con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no other bane warning or proclama- 
tion under the act of July 17, 1862, chapter ninety- 
five, section six, is or shall be required than the 
| ers eoeite of the President made and published 

y him on the 25th day of July, 1862, which procla- 
mation so made shall he received and held sufficient 
in all cases now pending, or which may hereafter 
arise under said act.’ 


In the Senate on February 17th, Mr. John- 
son, of Maryland, from the committee on the 
judiciary reported back the joint resolution of 
the House, with a recommendation that it do 
not pass. 


On June 27th Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, 
cffered the following as an additional section 
to the bill to establish a Freedman’s Bureau: 


And be it further enacted, That the last clause of a 
joint resolution explanatory of an act to suppress 
insurrection, to beans treason and rebellion, to seize 
and confiscate the property of rebels, and for other 
purposes, approved July 17, 1862, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. Trumbull said: “The object of the amend- 
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ment is to repeal the last clause of the joint 
resolution which was passed after the passage 
of the confiscation act. The Senator from In- 
diana may remember that a joint resolution 
was passed explanatory of the confiscation act, 
the last clause of which was as follows: 

Nor shall any punishment or proceedings under 
said act be so construed as to work a forfeiture of 
the real estate of the offender beyond his natural life. 

“My amendment proposes to repeal those 
words, and leave the confiscation to extend to 
life or to be absolute as the Constitution may 
be decided to provide. I propose to leave it 
where the Constitution has left it.” 

Mr. McDougall, of California, said: “I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Illinois how he 
can reconcile his position with the provisions 
of the Constitution ? ” 

Mr. Trumbull replied: “I reconcile it with 
the Constitution in the same way that I recon- 
cile with it the right to shoot a traitor, to de- 
stroy him, to destroy his property and every 
thing that he has for the purpose of putting 
down this wicked rebellion. When we are 
engaged in war we have a right to do what- 
ever is necessary to accomplish the just ends 
and objects and purposes for which the war is 
waged, and in order to put down this rebellion 
we may take the lives of men, their property, 
and every thing else.” 

Mr. McDougall again said: “Then I under- 
stand that although the Senator has often 
taken the oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws made under it, 
and although he took that oath upon entering 
his present office, and although his right to his 
present place in the Senate is dependent upon 
that oath, nevertheless he thinks himself justi- 
fied in trampling upon a plain provision of the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. Trumbull again replied: ‘TI say no such 
thing. I say it is as constitutional to take the 
rebel’s property as his life; and does the Sena- 
tor from California sit there and pretend that 
we may not take the life of the rebel without 
going toa court? What sort of a war would 
that be which should be prosecuted by jury 
trials and constables, when your armies are 
opposing each other, and when hundreds of 
thousands of men are arrayed against the Gov- 
ernment? I am not to be put in any such 
position as that of advocating an unconstitu- 
tional measure. It is clearly and palpably 
constitutional, and as clearly and palpably 
right, in my opinion, as it is to exert the 
power of this Government in any other way 
to suppress this wicked rebellion.” 

Mr. McDougall: Mr. President, the provision 
of the Constitution to which I have called the 
attention of the Senate was adopted by men 
who were just out of the struggles of the Revo- 
lution, where for a time they occupied the 
position of rebels against English authority, 
subject to the laws of attainder and confisca- 
tion as they existed under English rule. With 
the lessons learned in the struggles of the Rev- 
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olution, they said then for themselves and for 
the persons that were to come after them, that 
the law confiscating the property of persons in 
arms, guilty of treason, if you please, or rebel- 
lion, is an oppressive and unjust law. In 
affirming this opinion they but repeated the 
expressed judgment of the great teachers of 
moral, social, and governmental ethics. They 
laid down the constitutional rule of law with 
exact reference to questions such as the one 
now pending, and made it part of the funda- 
mental law of the Republic. It is so plain 
that he who runs may read it. It cannot be 
misunderstood ; it cannot be misconstrued.” 

Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, followed, saying: 
“T confess, Mr. President, that I was not pre- 
pared for the Oe submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois, because, if my recollec- 
tion is not at fault, that Senator, in his discus- 
sion of this subject when it was before this 
body at the last Congress, maintained the 
ground that real estate could not be confis- 
cated beyond the life of the owner. That is 
my recollection of the discussion of this sub- 
ject when it was before the Senate. The Sen- 
ator will correct me if I am wrong.” 

Mr. Trumbull, in reply, said: ‘The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is wrong so far as the 
confiscation of property in the rebel dis- 
tricts of country where there are no courts, 
is concerned. I always maintained that the 
clause in the Constitution limiting the effect of 
a conviction for treason, had nothing in the 
world to do with the waging of war in a dis- 
trict of country governed by the military power. 
and where there were no civil tribunals. I 
agree now, that if in any of the loyal States an 
individual were arrested and tried for treason$ 
convicted, and hung, that would be a sufficient 
punishment; and his real estate, if he had any, 
might go to his descendants. But I always 
insisted that the provision of the Constitution 
applied only to trials in courts of law, and had 
nothing to do with the prosecution of war 
where there were no courts of law, and nothing 
to do with the estates of persons who were not 
brought to trial in courts of law and could not 
be. I always insisted that a traitor who es- 
caped from the country, like Slidell or Mason, 
and left real estate behind, could not therefore 
escape the punishment of the confiscation of 
his property because he was beyond our reacl 
to be tried for treason.” . 

Mr. Carlile: “Mr. Presidént, I should like 
to know from the Senator where he gets his 
authority to confiscate the property of traitors 
or anybody else, unless he derives it from the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “Ido get it from the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Carlile: “The proposition is now by 
law, not by armies, not by virtue of the mili- 
tary power of this Government, but under the 
forms of law to deprive not the traitor, not tlie 
rebel, of his property, because the Constitution 
gives you the power to do that but if is to 
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take from the innocent child that he may have 
left, or from the injured wife of his the 
means of which the framers of the 
Gesmsieiaittaieand child be left to them. 
They were too familiar with proceedings of 


Rests vue and regulations for 
the Government of the land and naval forces; 
but they have no power through the forms of 
law and by virtue 7 their legislative character, 
to transcend the limits of the 
which expressly forbids the confiscation of the 
estate of any one guilty of treason beyond the 
traitor’s life. There is no exception in favor 
of the suspension of that provision of the Con- 
stitution in time of war. No department of 
this Government is ever relieved from its obli- 
gations to maintain the Constitation, which it 
swears to do before it enters on the 
discharge of its duties. The Executive is as 
much governed by the Constitution in time of 
war as he isin time of peace. So is the Con- 
gress of the United States. The oath that 
members of Congress take to support the Con- 
has in it no exception that it shall 
not be obligatory in time of war; but, wisely 
looking forward to what those men knew must 
occur in the history of the Government that 
they were forming, they declared in the in- 
strument itself the powers that this Govern- 
ment should exercise in war as well as in peace. 

“The Senator speaks of his right under the 
Constitution to shoot down a rebel. Sir, I 
deny him such right. He cannot go out in the 
street to-day and shoot down a rebel without 
being guilty of murder. Not in his capacity 
of Senator is he justified in shooting down even 
a rebel. Were he in the armies of the country, 
peg ale aerenradee ces tn 

* amendment proposes to re 
of a resolution which Congress adopted in order 
to obtain the signature of the President to the 
confiscation bill. It was made known to Con- 
gress, if I am not mistaken in the history of 
that resolution, and if I am the Senator will 
correct me—it was made known to Congress 
that that bill could not receive the approval of 
the President, and could only become a law by 
the passage of this very joint resolution, a por- 
tion of which is now proposed to be repealed, 
and that portion, too, which the President re- 
quired should be adopted before he would 
approve it. 

“Now, sir, what is the position in which 
you will place your Executive? Well may the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who feels a deep 
interest in the passage of this scheme, ask the 
Senator from Illinois not to load his bill with 
this proposition. Unless the President has 
reread his constitutional duties, unless he un- 
derstands now differently his constitutional 
you. 1v.—19 A 
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oath from what he did when he affixed his 
signature to that resolution, he never can sign 
this bill with this proposition in it. There 
might have been some excuse for such a propo- 
sition at that time. Then it was urged on 
Congress as an auxiliary in the suppression of 
the rebellion. Now it cannot be urged for any 
such purpose. 

“T do not intend to prolong this discussivn ; 
I regret that I have felt it my duty to say what 
I have said; but my object was to call the 
attention of Senators to it, for I cannot believe, 
until I see it by a vote, that the Senate has 
changed its position within the last two years, 
and that gentlemen read their constitutional 
shop now differently than they did two 


en aly of Pennsylvania, opposed the 
resolution, saying: “The Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘No attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture [of estate], 
except during the life of the person attainted.’ 
The true question is, whether by any law we 
can make here, the estates of traitors can be 
forfeited absolutely and for the fee. Because 
to repeal the joint resolution of 17th July, ax, 
would give the act it qualifies that o . 
if it did not, the repeal would be Bs. ramet 
inoperative. 

“ Now I propose to show that from the very 
nature and necessity of the matter, Congress 
cannot enact laws of war; to attempt it would 
bean absurdity. Under ordinary circumstances, 
it would be enough to say to reasonable men, 

that one nation or one belligerent could not 
make laws of war, because the laws of war 
must bind both ts; and it is mani- 

festly absurd to suppose that if one belligerent 
were to lay down the law to govern the strug- 
gle, the other would be bound to obey it. It 
could only be the law when both agreed to be 
bound by it; if they did not, then it would be 
mere idle proclamation, or, as lawyers say, 
brutum Sulmen. 

“ Again, even if a foreign nation or nations 
were to join with the United States in estab- 
lishing new rules or laws to be added to the 
international code, Congress would have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. 

“This can be illustrated in a very simple 
manner. I have said that the Constitution 
adopted the international code ready made, by 
conferring power upon Congress to affix a 
proper punishment for its violation in certain 
cases, such as piracy, &c., to declare war, grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, and to make 
rules con captures on land and water 
(that is, what disposition shall be made of 
prizes.of war, and not what shall be prize of 
war as has been argued). Here the wer of 
Congress ends and the power of the ent 
and Senate begins. The President appoints, 
and the Senate confirms ambassadors to foreign 
courts; they also make treaties; and lastly, 
the courts decide all cases arising under the 


laws of nations, especially prize cases. 
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“Now, it is well known that the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, in congress assembled in Paris, 
in 1856, proposed certain ameliorations in the 
laws of nations regulating war, as follows: 
first, to abolish privateering; second, enemy 
cargo (except contraband of war) to be covered 
by neutral flags; third, neutral goods (except 
contraband of war) not seizable under enemy 
fags. 

‘The United States were invited to agree to 
those changes, and the Federal Government 
was willing to do so, provided another change 
was made, namely, ‘that private property of 
enemies should not be prize of war at sea any 
more than on land.’ 

** Now, allow me to ask, suppose our Govern- 
ment had agreed, by what agency under our 
Constitution could that result have been brought 
about? Surely no one will say it would be 
Congress; but every one must know that the 
President, through his ministers abroad, would 
have entered into treaty with the Powers pro- 
posing; that we would have been called on to 
ratify it in this Senate; and that, so far from 
the House of Representatives having any thing 
to do with it, we would have been bound not 
to let them know any thing about it until our 
action had been taken. 

“Here we see, beyond dispute, that to the 
President and the Senate is intrusted the power 
of proposing and agreeing to alterations and 
amendments to the laws of nations. 

‘* Now, I wish to say further in this connec- 
tion, that in pursuance of the doctrine I have 
advanced, we have established courts to decide 
cases arising under the laws of nations, and 
that in deciding those cases an act of Congress 
would have no binding force whatever, because 
if it contravened the well-settled principles of 
public law, the court would be bound to dis- 
regard it.” 

*“T do not know whether the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois is aware of it or not, but I 
assert here that he is trying to make a law to 
seize the real estate of belligerents as such, to 
condemn and confiscate it as prize of war, and 
to do all that I call adding a new provision to 
the laws of nations and of war. If you take an 
enemy’s private ship at sea it may be condemn- 
ed as prize by the laws of nations, but if you 
take an enemy’s private plantation, it cannot 
be forfeited as prize under those laws. They 
are defective in that respect; indeed they say 
expressly it cannot be done, and that the title 
is the same after the conquest as before. This 
isthe difficulty the honorable Senator is trying 
to remove, and in doing so if he succeeds he 
must repeal (or violate) the laws of nations and 
enact a new and different rule here. He says 
himself that he claims the right to do this on 
the same grounds precisely that he has a right 
to shoot a rebel on the field of battle; that is, 
that it is a war right. Now war rights are 
regulated by the laws of war, which, as he has 
well said, are the ‘laws of nations in reference 
to war.’ The truth is he is trying to do that 
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which is forbidden by the laws of war and by 
the Constitution also if it were attempted as 
municipal law. Nothing can be clearer than 
this, and he may just as well submit to these 
limitations first aslast. Let him read the latter 
if he wants to know what he may rightly inflict 
upon rebels as citizens for violating their alle- 
giance, and let him read the laws of war for 
what he may do to them as public enemies. 
At present Iam for confining myself to these 
latter strictly. I think we are bound to make 
war according to the rules they furnish us, and 
I would as soon think of transcending them or 
violating them as I would think of trampling a 
statute under foot. The crime is the same in 
both cases, for both are laws of the land. 

“The true question is, can we make prize of 
war of the real and personal estates of those 
who have been engaged in this rebellion, and 
can we forfeit their real estates absolutely ? 
We have seen that we cannot do this by due 
process of municipal law; can we do it by vir- 
tue of the laws of war as settled by civilized 
and Christian nations? I answer that we can- 
not; that there is to-day no conflict of au- 
thority whatever on the question; there is not 
a book that treats of it or a chapter devoted to 
it which does not lay down the rule that we 
cannot—all for the best reason in the world, 
namely, that we can make war far more suc- 
cessfully by not being able to exercise any such 

ower. 

“Mr. President, I have sometimes doubted 
whether we could be serious when we expect 
any good results to come from such measures 
as this, which not only exposes us to ridicule 
but does harm to our cause. What was want- 
ing in this crisis of our history with new crimi- 
nal legislation, when the code was complete 
before? We had a statute punishing treason 
with death, a just and proper punishment, one 
well according with the magnitude of the crime 
as well as with the majesty of the law which 
inflicted it. For all those who conspired the 
dismémberment of the Republic, who used the 
means and perverted the State governments to 
bring it, this is the fitting punishment, because 
it is the highest, and falls upon the guilty alone, 
where it ought. I would have had no addi- 
tional laws; in war they are not needed. I 
would have contemplated no reforms within 
the area of the rebellion; they cannot be made 
at such a time. What we wanted was men 
and money; these granted, the true function 
of Congress was over until peace was restored 
and all parties again represented. But above 
all things I would not have played into the 
hands of the enemy; I would not have done 
that which the rebels most desired to have 
done, because I have no doubt that this and all 
kindred schemes have been the very ones which 
they most wanted us to adopt. Ido not know 
that Jefferson Davis ever prays; but if he does, 
I have no doubt he would pray—” 

Mr. Wade: “Pray for just such an advo 
cate.” 
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Mr. Cowan: “ Pray for just such a statesman 
as the honorable Senator from Ohio, the most 
effective ally he ever had or could have. 

** He would have prayed for measures on our 

art which were obnoxious to all people of the 
Bouth, loyal and disloyal, Union and disunion. 
He would have prayed that we should outrage 
all their common prejudices and cherished be- 
liefs; that we should do these things by giving 
ourselves over to the guidance of men whom it 
was part of their religion to hate; to hate per- 
sonally and by name, with an intensity rarely 
witnessed in the world before. He would have 
prayed for confiscation general and indiscrimi- 
nate; threatening as well the victims of the 
usurpation as the usurpers themselves; as well 
those we were bound to rescue as those we 
were bound to punish. Fervently he would 
have prayed for our emancipation laws and 
proclamations as means to fire the southern 
heart more potent than all others; they would 
rally the angry population to his standard of 
revolt as if each had a personal quarrel. He 
would then have a united South; while as the 
result of the same measures a distracted and 
divided North. 

“That is the way I think he would have 
prayed and would pray now. Is any man so 
stupid as not to know that the great desire on 
the part of every rebel is to embark in revolt 
with him the whole people of the disaffected 
districts? Is not and has not that been con- 
sidered enough to insure success to him? And 
where does history show the failure of any 
united people, numbering five or six millions, 
when they engaged in revolution? Nowhere; 
there is no such case. 

““ What did we doto bring this unity about in 
the South? We forgot our first resolve in July, 
1861, to restore the Union alone, and we went 
further and gave out that we would also abol- 
ish slavery. Now that was just exactly the 
point upon which all southern men were most 
tender, and at which they were most prone to 
be alarmed and offended. That was of all 
things the one best calculated to make them 
of one mind against us; there was no other 
measure, indeed, which could have lost to the 
Union cause so many of them. It is not a 
question, either, as to whether they were right 
or wrong—that was matter for their considera- 
tion, not ours—for if we were so desirous of a 
union with them we ought not to have ex- 
pected them to give up their most cherished 
institutions in order to effect it. Unions are 
made by people taking one another as they 
are, and I think it has never yet occurred to 
any man who was anxious to form a partner- 
ship with another that he should first attempt 
to force that other either to change his religion 
or his politics. Is not the answer obvious; 
would not the other say to him, ‘If you do 
not like my principles why do you wish to be 
partner with me? Have I not as good a right 
to ask you to change yours as a condition prece- 
dent?’ 
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**So it was with the southern people; they 
were all in favor of slavery, but one-half of 
them were still for union with us as before, be- 
cause they did not believe we were abolition- 
ists. The other half were in open rebellion 
because they did believe it. Now, can any one 
conceive of greater folly on our part than that 
we should destroy the faith of our friends and 
verify that of our enemies? Could not any- 
body have foretold we would have lost one- 
half by that, and then we would have no one 
left to form a union with? We drove that 
half over to the rebels and thereby increased 
their strength a thousand-fold. 

“Ts not all this historynow? The great fact 
is staring us full in the face to-day; we are con- 
tending with a united people desperately in 
earnest to resist us. Our most powerful armies 
most skilfully led have heretofore failed to con- 
quer them, and IJ think will fail as long as we 
pursue this fatal policy. 

“ Now, Mr. President, I appeal to Senators 
whether it is not time to pause and inquire 
whether that policy which has certainly united 
the southern people in their cause and which 
quite as certainly has divided the northern peo- 
ple in their support of ours, ought not to be 
abandoned at once. Why persist in it longer? 
Can we do nothing to retrieve our fortune by 
retracing our steps? Can we not divide the 
rebels and unite the loyal men of the loyal 
States by going back to the single idea of war 
for the Union; or is it now too late? Have we 
lost irrevocably our hold on the affections of 
our countrymen who were for the Union in 
1861—even in 1862? Is there no way by 
which we could satisfy them that we yet mean 
union, and not conquest and subjugation? And 
what a difference in the meaning of those two 
phrases! The first offers the hand of a brother, 
the second threatens the yoke of a master. 
Or are we obliged now to exchange the hopes 
we had of southern Union men for that other 
and miserable hope in the negro? Is he all 
that is left of loyalty in the South, and the only 
ally we can rely upon to aid us in restoring the 
Union? Ye gods! what have we come to at 
last? Either to yield to an unholy rebellion, 
to dismember an empire, or to go into national 
companionship with the negro. Is this the 
revise to which our madness has brought 
us 

““Mr. President, these things are enough to 
drive a sane man mad. After all our preten- 
sion, all our boasting, how absurd will we ap- 
pear in the eyes of all other nations if we fail 
in this struggle? Especially as almost all the 
measures about which we have occupied our- 
selves for the last three years have been based 
upon our success already assumed as a fixed 
fact. We provided for confiscating the estates 
of rebels before we got possession; we eman- 
cipated slaves before we got then from their 
masters, and we provided for the disposition of 
conquests we have not made; we have disposed 
of the skin of the bear and the bear itself is yet 
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uncaught. All this we have put upon the rec- 
ord; the statute-book will bear witness against 
us in all coming time; and we cannot escape the 
consequences if we fail.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed, say- 
ing: “I desire to say a single word to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. I was sorry to hear 
him say here to-night what is said so often 
without the semblance of being sustained by 
the facts before the country, that the emanci- 
pation policy of this Government had united 
the South and divided the North. There is not 
the shade of a shadow of truth about it. The 
South is more divided to-day than it was three 
years ago, and everybody knows it. How was 
it in Delaware three years ago to-day? It was 
doubtful if the loyal men had the State at all. 
How was it in Maryland? She was held by 
twenty or thirty thousand men, held only by 
the military power of this nation, and all her 
leading influences were in favor of the rebellion; 
and to-day Maryland is for the country and 
for the Government, a free State of this Union. 
How was it with West Virginia? West Vir- 
ginia was then divided and struggling in civil 
war; now she is a free State, and for the coun- 
try. How was it in Kentucky? Kentucky 
three years ago was under the control of men 
who were talking about armed neutrality, and 
rolling back the armies of the Union and the 
armies of the rebellion, and dictating a peace 
when both parties were exhausted by war. Ken- 
tucky is more united to-day than she was three 
years ago for the country. How is it in Mis- 
souri? She is almost as united for the Govern- 
ment to-day as any free State in the Union, and 
three years ago she was overrun and held by 
rebelinfluences. Howisitin Tennessee? How 
is it in Arkansas? How is it in Louisiana? 
How is it, even in North Carolina? There is 
not a slave State in this Union to-day that is 
not more divided and where we haye not more 
real supporters of the Government of the United 
States than we had two or three years ago. 
This is God’s truth, and every man knows it; 
and yet men get up here and tell us that our 
policy is uniting the South and dividing the 
North! Why, sir, the loyal men of the South 
are stronger for the Government to-day than 
ever before, and they are for emancipation. I 
do not know a man for slavery in this country 
who is really for this Government. I have yet 
to see one. 

“How is it with the North? I know that 
when the firing took place upon Sumter, when 
the people rose in their majesty, there were 
men in the country who bowed to the storm, 
bowed to the current; but, sir, at the first op- 
portunity, and even before your confiscation 
bill or your emancipation proclamation, they 
were everywhere in their party lines, under 
their party flags; and when the emancipation 
proclamation was issued to the country these 
very men had taken almost all the States of the 
North under their control. That emancipation 
proclamation had hardly gone to the country 
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before the people began to comprehend it and 
to understand it. They rose in their majesty, 
and they hold to-day the control of almos’ 
every free State of this Union. They are 
stronger to-day for this policy in every State 
of the Union; and I say here now there is 
not a loyal State in this Union where naked, 
raw abolitionism is not stronger than any polit- 
ical party in that State. The Republican party 
or the Union party in no portion of the country 
is so strong to-day as is the anti-slavery party; 
and the men who march square up to that 
policy are the men who will guide, direct, and 
control, and be — by the people.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said: ‘My 
friend from Pennsylvania is a man, whatever 
may be said of his politics, of remarkably clear 
intellect ; and where he has not suffered his in- 
tellect to be led away by the absurdities of 
black-letter English law, I have no doubt is a 
good lawyer; but, sir, there is a natural delu- 
sion upon this subject. We are in more abso- 
lute dependence to-day upon Great Britain than 
we were before the Revolution of 1776. We 
have got all the offensive and odious provisions 
of her constitution fastened upon us. This idea 
of the independence of the judiciary, and that 
there must be a life-tenure to our judicial offi- 
cers, is an inheritance from England that we 
cannot get rid of; and the same is true—it is 
not declared in express terms, but is practically 
so—making a life-tenure in our officers in the 
army and the navy. That is another of those 
sad inheritances that come down to us from the 
original sin of our ancestors being born under 
the monarch of Great Britain. Notwithstand- 
ing our fathers gave utterance to some of the 
sublimest truths that ever fell from human lips 
in the Declaration of Independence, we have 
not begun to act upon the first principles, the 
first elements of the doctrines which they enun- 
ciated. 

‘* My friend from Pennsylvania has confound- 
ed two things that are as different as it is pos- 
sible for two things to be. The one is, what 
the soyereign power of the United States 
may do, and the other is what it has dele- 
gated to its courts to declare. The Consti- 
tution of the United States does not under- 
take to limit, mor measure, nor control in the 
slightest degree what the sovereign power 
of the nation may do, but it simply declares 
what the sovereign power has delegated to its 
courts to do, and it says that ‘no attainder of 
treason,’ that is, an attainder of treason judi- 
cially declared, ‘shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the per- 
son attainted.’ Instead of that measuring the 
sovereignty, it measures what the sovereignty 
has delegated to the courts; and yet the Amer- 
ican mind has got so befogged by English pre- 
cedents that it does not construe that right 
either. There was a great struggle in England 
on this subject, where the Government was op- 
pressive, and convictions of treason were easily 
obtained, and for very trifles. The humanity 
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of the English heart, working through acts of 
Pariiament, was constantly ameliorating that, 
and introducing provisions tending to restrain 
the ferocity of such judges as Jeffries. 

“This doctrine that we cannot take the es- 
tates of rebels, that we cannot confiscate them, 
would result in this absurdity : take for instance 
these handsome estates in Newport, R. L; 
their owners are fighting against us, taking their 
rents to arm armies to destroy the nation, over- 
throw our liberties, and ruin the country; and 
according to this doctrine we must preserve 
their estates, see that the tenants do not com- 
mit waste upon them, hold them safe, not touch 
them, and if by and by the rebellion should 
happen to be over and the country should be 
saved, we must institute a commission to roam 
anywhere and everywhere to find out where 
are the descendants of these traitors, that they 
may come and take this property and hold and 
enjoy it, and we must not exercise this power 
because there is no such case as this exactly 
put down in the Constitution, That is what 
this doctrine would lead to. 

“Mr. President, the Constitution never con- 
templated such a time, such an occasion, such 
circumstances as we are now livingin. Instead 
of consulting the precedents of a dead past for 
wisdom to guide us in contingencies which they 
never thought of, we ought to be making pre- 
cedents to guide our children in coming gener- 
ations for just such a time as this if it should 
ever come again. We ought to see, to meet, 
to understand and appreciate our condition, 
and when an emergency occurs consult com- 
mon sense clear and plain, instead of hunting 
in the musty folios of the dead past to gather 
wisdom for a state of things that the dead past 
never dreamed of.” 

; The amendment was then agreed to, as fol- 
ows: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Con- 
ness, Foot, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howe, Lane 
of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pome- 
roy, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Trumbull, Van 

inkle, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Cowan, 
Davis, Doolittle, Henderson, Hendricks, Hicks, Mc- 
Dougall, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, Ten Eyck, and 
Willey—15. 

Assent—Messrs. Buckalew, Dixon, Fessenden, 
Foster, Harding, Howard, Johnson, Nesmith, Ram- 
sey, Richardson, and Wright—11. 


Subsequently, on the same day, Mr. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, moved to strike out this 
section; which was disagreed to by the follow- 
ing vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Clark, Cowan, 
Davis, Doolittle, Hendricks, McDougall, Powell, Rid- 
dle, Ten Eyck, Van Winkle,and Willey—13. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Conness, Foot, 
Harlan, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Morgan, Morrill, 
Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sprague, Sumner, Trumbull, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—16. 

Axpsent—Messrs. Brown, Collamer, Dixon, Fessen- 
den, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harding, Harris, Hender- 
son, Hicks, Howard, Johnson, Lane of Kansas, 
Nesmith, Richardson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Wade, 
and Wright—20. 
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The bill to establish a Bureau cf Freedmen 
then passed—yeas, 21; nays, 9. 


In the House, on July 2d, the bill was con- 
sidered with this amendment of the Senate, and 
postponed to Dec. 20th. By this postponement 
the proposition to repeal the joint resolution 
amendatory of the confiscation act failed to 
pass. Each House passed a repealing section, 
but neither passed the other’s. 


In the House, on Feb. 15th, Mr. Davis, of 
Maryland, from the Committee on Rebellious 
States, reported a bill to guarantee to certain 
States a Republican form of Government. It 
was read a first and second time, ordered to be 
printed, and recommitted to the committee. 

On March 22d the motion to recommit the 
bill was reconsidered, and the bill came before 
the House, and the question was on ordering 
it to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill authorized the President to appoint 
in each of the States declared in rebellion a 
Provisional Governor, with the pay and emolu- 
ments of a Brigadier, to be charged with the 
civil administration until a State government 
therein shall be recognized. As soon as the 
military resistance to the United States shall 
have been suppressed, and the people sufii- 
ciently returned to their obedience to the Con- 
stitution and laws, the Governor shall direct 
the Marshal of the United States to enroll all 
the white male citizens of the United States 
resident in the State, in their respective coun- 
ties; and wherever a majority of them take the 
oath of allegiance, the loyal people of the State 
shall be entitled to elect delegates to a conven- 
tion to act upon the reéstablishment of a State 
Government—the proclamation to contain de- 
tails prescribed. Qualified voters in the army 
may vote in their camps. No person who has 
held or exercised any civil, military, State,-or 
Confederate office, under the rebel occupation, 
and who has voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States, shall vote or be eligible as a 
delegate. The convention is required to insert 
in the Constitution provisions— 

1. No person who has held or exercised any civil or 
military office (except offices merely ministerial and 
military offices below a colonel), State or Confeder- 
ate, under the usurping power, shall vote for, or be 
a member of the legislature or governor. 


2. Involuntary servitude is forever prohibited, 
and the freedom of all persons guaranteed in said 


tate. 

3. No debt, State or Confederate, created by or 
under the sanction of the usurping power, shall be 
recognized or paid by the State. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution by the 
convention and its ratification by the electors 
of the State, the Provisional Government shall 
so certify to the President, who, after obtaining 
the assent of Congress, shall, by proclamation, 
recognize the government as established and 
none other, as the constitutional government of 
the State; and from the date of such recog- 
nition, and not before, Senators and Represent- 
atives and electors for President and Vice- 
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President may be elected in such State. Until 
reorganization, the Provisional Governor shall 
enforce the laws of the Union, and of the State 
before rebellion. 

The remaining sections are as follows: 

Sec. 12. That all persons held to involuntary ser- 
vitude or labor in the States aforesaid are hereby 
emancipated and discharged therefrom, and they and 
their posterity shall be forever free. And if any 
such person or their posterity shall be restrained of 
liberty, under pretence of any claim to such service 
or labor, the courts of the United States shall on 
habeas corpus discharge them. 

Sec. 13. That if any person declared free by this 
act, or any law of the United States, or any procla- 
mation of the President, be restrained of liberty, with 
intent to be held in, or restored to involuntary labor, 
the person convicted before a court of competent 
jurisdiction of such act shall be punished by fine of 
not less than $1,500 and be imprisoned not less than 
five nor more than twenty years. 

Sec. 14. That every person who shall hereafter 
hold or exercise any office civil or military except 
offices merely ministerial and military offices below 
the grade of colonel, in the rebel service, State, or 
Confederate, is hereby declared not to be a citizen of 
the United States. 


Mr. Davis, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
the bill which I am directed by the Committee 
on the rebellious States to report is one which 
provides for the restoration of civil government 
in States whose governments have been over- 
thrown. It prescribes such conditions as will 
secure not merely civil government to the people 
of the rebellious States, but will also secure to 
the people of the United States permanent peace 
after the suppression of the rebellion. The bill 
challenges the support of all who consider sla- 
very the cause of the rebellion, and that in it 
the embers of rebellion will always smolder; 
of those who think that freedom and perma- 
nent peace are inseparable, and who are deter- 
mined, so far as their constitutional authority 
will allow them, to secure these fruits by ade- 
quate legislation. The vote of gentlemen upon 
this measure will be regarded by the country 
with no ordinary interest. Their vote will be 
taken to express their opinion on the necessity 
of ending slavery with the rebellion, and their 
willingness to assume the responsibility of 
adopting the legislative measures without 
which that result cannot be assured, and may 
wholly fail of accomplishment. Their vote will 
be held to show whether they think the meas- 
ure now proposed, or any which may be moved 
as a substitute, is an adequate and proper meas- 
ure to accomplish that purpose. It is entitled 
to the support of all gentlemen upon this side 
of the House, whatever their views may be of 
the nature of the rebellion, and the relation in 
which it has placed the people and States in 
rebellion toward the United States; not less of 
those who think that the rebellion has placed 
the citizens of the rebel States beyond the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, and that Congress, 
therefore, has supreme power over them as con- 
quered enemies, than of that other class who 
think that they have not ceased to be citizens 
and States of the United States, though incapa- 
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ble of exercising political privileges under the 
Constitution, but that Congress is charged with 


a high political power by the Constitution to — 


guaranty republican governments in the States, 
and that this is the proper time and the proper 
mode of exercising it, It is also entitled to the 
favorable consideration of gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House who honestly and de- 
liberately express their judgment that slavery 
is dead. To them it puts the question whether 
it is not advisable to bury it out of sight that 
its ghost may no longer stalk abroad to frighten 
us from our propriety. 
“What is the nature of this case with which 
we have to deal—the evil we must remedy, 
the danger we must avert? In other words, 
what is that monster of political wrong which 
is called secession? It is not, Mr. Speaker, do- 
mestic violence, within the meaning of that 
clause of the Constitution, for the violence 
was the act of the people of the States through 
their government, and was the offspring of 
their free and unforced will. It is not inva- 
sion, in the meaning of the Constitution, for 
no State has been invaded against the will of 
the government of the State by any Power ex- 
cept the United States marching to overthrow 
the usurpers of its territory. It is, therefore, 
the act of the people of the States, carrying 
with it all the consequences of such an act. 
And therefore it must be either a legal revolu- 
tion which makes them independent, and makes 
of the United States a foreign country, or it is 
a usurpation against the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, the erection of governments which 
do not recognize the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, which the Constitution does not 
recognize, and, therefore, not republican goy- 
ernments of the States in rebellion. The lat- 
ter is the view which all parties take of it. I 
do not understand that any gentleman on the 
other side of the House says that any rebel 
government which does not recognize the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and which is 
not recognized by Congress, is a State govern- 
ment within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Still less can it be said that there is a State 
government, republican or unrepublican, in the 
State of Tennessee, where there is no govern- 
ment of any kind, no civil authority, no organ- 
ized form of administration except that repre- 
sented by the flag of the United States, obeying 
the will and under the orders of the military 
officer in command. It is the language of the 
President of the United States in every procla- 
mation, of Congress in every law on the stat- 
ute-book, of both Houses in their forms of 
proceeding, and of the courts of the United 
States in their administration of the law. It 
is the result of every principle of law, of every 
suggestion of political philosophy, that there 
can be no republican government within the 
limits of the United States that does not recog- 
nize, but does repudiate, the Constitution, and 
which the President and the Congress of the 
United States do not, on their part, recognize. 
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Those that are here represented are the only 


governments existing within the limits of the. 


United States. Those that are not here repre- 
sented are not governments of the States, re- 

ublican under the Constitution. And if they 
Ke not, then they are military usurpations, in- 
augurated as the permanent governments of 
the States, contrary to the supreme law of the 
land, arrayed in arms against the Government 
of the United States; and it is the duty, the 
first and highest duty, of the Government to 
suppress and expel them. Congress must either 
expel or recognize and support them. If it do 
not guarantee them it is bound to expel them; 
and they who are not ready to suppress them 
are bound to recognize them. 

“We are now engaged in suppressing a mil- 
itary usurpation of the authority of the State 
government. When that shall have been ac- 
complished, there will be no form of State 
authority in existence which Congress can re- 
cognize. Our success will be the overthrow 
of all semblance of government in the rebel 
States. The Government of the United States 
is then, in fact, the only Government existing 
in those States, and itis there charged to guar- 
antee them republican governments. . 

“ What jurisdiction does the duty of guaran- 
teeing a republican government confer, under 
such circumstances, upon Congress? What 
right does it give? What laws may it pass? 
What objects may it accomplish? What con- 
ditions may it insist upon, and what judgment 
may it exercise in determining what it will do? 
The duty of guaranteeing carries with it the 
right to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
guarantee. The duty of guaranteeing means the 
duty to accomplish the result. It means that 
the republican government shall exist. It 
means that every opposition to republican goy- 
ernment shall be put down. It means that 
every thing inconsistent with the permanent 
continuance of republican government shall be 
weeded out. It places in the hands of Con- 
gress the right to say what is and what is not, 
with all the light of experience and all the les- 
sons of the past, inconsistent, in its judgment, 
with the permanent continuance of republican 
government; and if, in its judgment, any form 
of policy is radically and inherently inconsist- 
ent with the permanent and enduring peace 
of the country, with the permanent supremacy 
of republican government, and it have the 
manliness to say so, there is no power, judicial 
or executive, in the United States that can 
even question this judgment but the people; 
and they can do it only by sending other Rep- 
resentatives here to undo our work. The very 
language of the Constitution, and the necessary 
logic of the case, involves that consequence. 
The denial of the right of secession means that 
all the territory of the United States shall re- 
main under the jurisdiction of the Constitution. 
If there can be no State government which does 
not recognize the Constitution, and which the 
authorities of the United States do not recog- 
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nize, then there are these alternatives, and 
these only. The rebel States must be governed 
by Congress till they submit and form a State 
government under the Constitution; or Con- 
gress must recognize State governments which 
do not recognize either Congress or the Con- 
stitution of the United States; or there must 
be an entire absence of all government in the 
rebel States; and that is anarchy. To recog- 
nize a government which does not recognize 
the Constitution is absurd, for a government is 
not a constitution; and the recognition of a 
State government means the acknowledgment 
of men as Governors and legislators and judges 


-actually invested with power to make laws, to 


judge of crimes, to convict the citizens of other 
States, to demand the surrender of fugitives 
from justice, to arm and command the militia, 
to require the United States to repress all op- 
position to its authority, and to protect it from 
invasion—against our own armies; whose Sen- 
ators and Representatives are entitled to seats 
in Congress, and whose electoral votes must be 
counted in the election of the President of a 
Government which they disown anddefy! To 
accept the alternative of anarchy as the consti- 
tutional condition of a State, is to assert the 
failure of the Constitution, and the end of re- 
publican government. Until, therefore, Con- 
gress recognize a State government, organized 
under its auspices, there is no government in 
the rebel States except the authority of Con- 
gress. In the absence of all State government, 
the duty is imposed on Congress to provide by 
law to keep the peace, to administer justice, to 
watch over the transmission of decedents’ es- 


‘tates, to sanction marriages; in a word, to 


administer civil government until the people 
shall, under its guidance, submit to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and, under the 
laws which it shall impose, and on the condi- 
tions Congress may require, reorganize a re’ 
publican government for themselves, and Con- 
gress shall recognize that government. 

“There is no fact that we have learned from 
any one who has been in the South, and has 
come up from the darkness of that bottomless 
pit, which indicates such repentance. There 
is no fact that any one has stated on authority 
at all reliable, that any respectable proportion of 
the people of the Southern States now in re- 
bellion are willing to accept any terms that 
even our opponents on the other side of the 
House are willing to offer them. : 

_ “Tt has been repeatedly asserted—Governor 
Seymour, of New York, in his message as- 
serted—that peace could be had upon any rea- 
sonable terms. That was his guess; it was his 
wish; it was his fond, vainhope. In fact there 
is no ground for such hope, and to-day no man 
can stand before the American people and say 
that there is the least reason to suppose that 
any public man in the South has declared him- 
self willing to consider peace on any condi- 
tions but that of independence, 

“In my judgment it is net safe to confide 
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the vast authority of State Governments to 
the doubtful loyalty of the rebel States, until 
armed rebellion shall have been trampled into 
the dust, until every armed rebel shall have 
vanished from the State, until there shall be in 
the South no hope of independence and no 
fear of subjection, until the United States is 
bearded by no military power and the laws can 
be executed by courts and sheriffs without the 
ever-present menace of military authority. 
Until we have reached that point, this bill pro- 
poses that the President shall appoint a civil 
Governor to administer the Government under 
the laws of the United States, and the laws in 
force in the States respectively at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, subject, of course, to the ne- 
cessities of military occupation. 

‘* When military opposition shall have been 
suppressed, not merely paralyzed, driven into 
a corner, pushed back, but gone, the horrid 
vision’ of civil war vanished from the South, 
then call upon the people to reorganize in their 
own way, subject to the conditions that we 
think essential to our permanent peace, and to 
prevent the revival hereafter of the rebellion; 
a republican government in the form that the 
people of the United States can agree to. 

““Now, for that purpose there are three 
modes indicated. One is to remove the cause 
of the war, by an alteration of the Constitution 
of the United States, prohibiting slavery every- 
where within its limits. That, sir, goes to the 
root of the matter, and should consecrate the 
nation’s triumph. But there are thirty-four 
States—three-fourths of them would be twenty- 
six. I believe there are twenty-five States rep- 
resented in this Congress; so that we on that 
basis cannot change the Constitution. It is 
therefore a condition precedent in that view of 
the case that more States shall have govern- 
ments organized within them. If it be as- 
sumed that the basis of calculation shall be 
three-fourths of the States now represented in 
Congress, I agree to that construction of the 
Constitution, which I understand to be that of 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens), 
and not without countenance in high judicial 
quarters. I think it was never contemplated 
that the supreme political power should pass 
away from the Government of the United 
States. But that view will probably encoun- 
ter as much doubt as the bill before the House, 
besides involving serious delay; and under any 
circumstances, even upon that basis, it will be 
difficult to find three-fourths of the States, 
with New Jersey, or Kentucky, or Maryland, 
Delaware, or other States that might be men- 
tioned, opposed to it under existing auspices, to 
adopt such a clause of the Constitution after we 
shall have agreed to it. If adopted, it still leaves 
the whole field of the eivil administration of 
the States, prior to the recognition of State 
governments, all laws necessary to the ascer- 
tainment of the will of the people, and all re- 
strictions on the return to power of the lead- 
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ers of the rebellion, wholly unprovided for. 
The amendment of the Constitution meets my 
hearty approval; but it is not a remedy for the 
evils we must deal with. 

“The next plan is that inaugurated by the 
President of the United States in the procla- 
mation of the 8th December, called the am- 
nesty proclamation. That proposes no guard. 
ianship of the United States over the reorgan- 
ization of the governments, no law to prescribe 
who shall vote, no civil functionaries to see 
that the law is faithfully executed, no super- 
vising authority to control and judge of the 
election. But if, in any manner, by the tolera- 
tion of martial law, lately proclaimed the fun- 
damental law, under the dictation of any mili- 
tary authority, or under the prescriptions of a 
provost marshal, something in the form of a 
government shall be presented, represented te 
rest on the votes of one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, the President will recognize that, pro- 
vided it does not contravene the proclamation 
of freedom and the laws of Congress; and, to 
secure that, an oath is exacted. 

“Now you will observe that there is no 
guarantee of law to watch over the organ- 
ization of that government. It may combine 
all the population of a State; it may combine 
one-tenth only; or ten governments may come 
competing for recognition at the door of the 
Executive mansion. The executive authority 
is pledged; Congress is not pledged, It may 
be recognized by the military power, and may 
not be recognized by the civil power, so that it 
would have a doubtful existence, half civil and 
half military, neither a temporary government 
by law of Congress, nor a State government; 
something as unknown to the Constitution as 
the rebel government that refuses to recog- 
nize it. 

‘**But, Mr. Speaker, let us regard its opera- 
tion on a great fundamental measure—the ex- 
istence of slavery, the condition of future peace. 
How does it accomplish the final removal of 
slavery? How does it accomplish the reorgan- 
ization of the government on the basis of uni- 
versal freedom? The only prescription is, that 
the government shall not contravene the pro- 
visions of that proclamation, Sir, if that proc- 
lamation be valid, then we are relieved from all 
trouble on that score. But, if that proclama- 
tion be not valid, then the oath to support it is 
without legal sanction, for the President can 
ask no man to bind himself by an oath to sup- 
port an unfounded proclamation, or an uncon- 
stitutional law, even for a moment, still less 
till it shall have been declared void by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is the 
paramount right of every American citizen to 
judge for himself, on his own responsibility, 
of his constitutional rights; and an oath does 
not bind him to submit to that which is illegal. 
If, therefore, he shall have taken the oath. he 
can, in good conscience as well as in good law 
disregard it the next moment. So that, in 
point of fact, the law leaves us where the 
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proclamation does. It adds nothing to its le- 
gality, nothing to its force. 

** By the bill we propose to preclude the 
judicial question by the solution of a political 
question. Howso? By the paramount power 
of Congress to reorganize governments in those 
States, to impose such conditions as it thinks 
necessary to secure the permanence of repub- 
lican government, to refuse to recognize any 
governments there which do not prohibit sla- 
very forever. Ay, gentlemen take the respon- 
sibility to say, in the face of those who clamor 
for speedy recognition of governments tolerat- 
ing slavery, that the safety of the people of the 
United States is the supreme law; that their 
will is the supreme rule of law, and that we 
are authorized to pronounce their will on this 
subject. Take the responsibility to say that 
we will revise the judgments of our ancestors; 
that we have experience written in blood which 
they had not; that we find now, what they 
darkly doubted, that slavery is really, radically 
inconsistent with the permanence of republican 
governments; and that being charged by the 
supreme law of the land on our conscience and 
judgment to guarantee, that is, to continue, 
maintain, and enforce, if it exists, to institute 
and restore when overthrown, republican gov- 
ernments throughout the broad limits of the 
Republic, we will weed out every element of 
their policy which we think incompatible with 
its permanence and endurance. The purpose of 
the bill is to preclude the judicial question of 
the validity and effect of the President’s proc- 
lamation by the decision of the political 
authority in reorganizing the State govern- 
ments. It makes the rule of decision the pro- 
visions of the State constitution, which, when 
recognized by Congress, can be questioned in 
no court; and it adds to the authority of the 
proclamation the sanction of Congress. If 
gentlemen say that the Constitution does not 
bear that. construction, we will go before the 
people of the United States on that question, 
and by their judgment we will abide.” 

An extended debate ensued. Mr. Pendleton, 
of Ohio, on May 4th, opposed the bill, saying: 
“The gentleman maintains two propositions, 
which lie at the very basis of his views on this 
subject. He has explained them to the House, 
and enforced them on other occasions. He 
maintains that, by reason of their secession, 
the seceded States and their citizens ‘have not 
ceased to be citizens and States of the United 
States, though incapable of exercising political 
privileges under the Constitution, but that 
Congress is charged with a high political 
poms by the Constitution to guarantee repub- 

ican government in the States, and that this 
is the proper time and the proper mode of 
exercising it.’ This act of revolution on the 
part of the States has evoked the most extra- 
ordinary theories upon the relation of the 
States to the Federal Government. This the- 
ory of the gentleman is one of them. The rat- 
ification of the Constitution by Virginia estab- 


lished the relation between herself and the Fed- 
eral Government; it created the link between 
her and all the States; it announced her as- 
sumption of the duties, her title to the rights 
of the confederating States; it proclaimed her 
interest in, her power over, her obedience to 
the common agent of all the States. If Vir- 
ginia had never ordained that ratification she 
would have been an independent State; the 
Constitution would have been as perfect and 
the union between the ratifying States would 
have been as complete as they now are. Vir- 
ginia repeals that ordinance of ratification, an- 
nuls that bond of union, breaks that link of - 
confederation. She repeals but a single law, 
repeals it by the action of a sovereign conven- 
tion; leaves her constitution, her laws, her 
political and social polity untouched. And 
the gentleman from Maryland tells us that the 
effect of this repeal is not to destroy the vigor 
of that law, but is to subvert the State govern- 
ment, and to render the citizens ‘incapable of 
exercising political privileges ;’ that. the Union 
remains, but that one party to it has thereby 
lost its corporate existence, and the other has 
advanced to the control and government of it. 

“Sir, this cannot be. Gentlemen must not 
palter in a double sense. These acts of seces- 
sion are either valid or they are invalid. If 
they are valid, they separated the State from 
the Union. If they are invalid they are void; 
they have no effect; the State officers who 
act upon them are rebels to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; the States are not destroyed; their 
constitutions are not abrogated ; their officers 
are committing illegal acts, for which they are 
liable to punishment; the States have never 
left the Union, but so soon as their officers 
shall perform their duties or other officers 
shall assume their places, will again perform 
the duties imposed, and enjoy the privileges 


_ conferred by the Federal compact, and this not - 


by virtue of a new ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, nor a new admission by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, but by virtue of the original ratifica- 
tion, and the constant, uninterrupted mainten- 
ance of position in the Federal Union since 
that date, 

‘* Acts of secession are not invalid to destroy 
the Union, and valid to destroy the State gov- 
ernments and the political privileges of their 
citizens. We have heard much of the two-fold 
relation which citizens of the seceded States 
may hold to the Federal Government—that 
they may be at once belligerents and rebellious 
citizens. I believe there are some judicial deci- 
sions to that effect. Sir, it is impossible. The 
Federal Government may possibly have the 
right to elect in which relation it will deal 
with them; it cannot deal with them at one 
and the same time in inconsistent relations. 
Belligerents being captured are entitled to be 
treated as prisoners of war; rebellious citizens 
are liable to be hanged. The private property 
of belligerents, according to the rules of mod- 
ern war, shall not be taken without compensa- 
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tion; the property of rebellious citizens is lia- 
ble to confiscation. Belligerents are not amen- 
able to the local criminal law, nor to the juris- 


diction of courts which administer it; rebellious” 


citizens are, and the officers are bound to enforce 
the law, and to exact the penalty of its infrac- 
tion. The seceded States are either in the 
Union or out of it. Ifin the Union, their con- 
stitutions are untouched, their State govern- 
tnents are maintained; their citizens are en- 
titled to all political rights, except so far as 
they may be deprived of them by the criminal 
law which they have infracted. This seems 
incomprehensible to the gentleman from Mary- 
land. In his view the whole State government 
centres in the men who administer it; so that 
when they administer it unwisely, or put it in 
antagonism to the Federal Government, the 
State government is dissolved, the State consti- 
tution is abrogated, and the State is left, in 
fact and in form, de jure and de facto, in anar- 
chy, except so far as the Federal Government 
may rightfully intervene. This seems to be 
substantially the view of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Boutwell). He enforces 
the same position, but he does not use the 
same language. 

“T submit that these gentlemen do not see 
with their usual clearness of vision. If by a 
plague or other visitation of God every officer 
' of aState government should at the same mo- 
ment die, so that not a single person clothed 
with official power should remain, would the 
State government be destroyed? Not at all. 
For the moment it would not:be administered, 
but as soon as officers were elected, and as- 
sumed their respective duties, it would be in- 
stantly in full force and vigor. 

“Tf these States are out of the Union their 
State governments are still in force unless other- 
wise changed. And their citizens are to the 


Federal Government as foreigners, and it has . 


in relation to them the same rights, and none 
other, as it had in relation to British subjects 
in the war of 1812, or to the Mexicans in 1846. 
Whatever may be the true relation of the 
seceded States, the Federal Government de- 
rives no power in relation to them or their 
citizens from the provision of the Constitution 
now under consideration, but in the one case 
derives all its power from the duty of enforcing 
the ‘supreme law of the land,’ and in the 
other from the power ‘ to declare war.’ 

“The second proposition of the gentleman 
from Maryland is this. I use his language : 

That clause vests in the Congress of the United 
States a plenary, supreme, unlimited political juris- 
diction, paramount over courts, subject only to the 
judgment of the people of the United States, embrac- 
ing within its scope every legislative measure neces- 
sary and proper to make it effectual; and what is 
necessary and proper the Constitution refers in the 
first place to our judgment, subject to no revision 
but that of the people. 

“‘ The gentleman states his case too strongly. 
The duty imposed on Congress is doubtless im- 
portant, but Congress has no right to use a 
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means of performing it forbidden by the Con- 
stitution, no matter how necessary or proper it 
might be thought to be. But, sir, this doc- 
trine is monstrous. It has no foundation in | 
the Constitution. It subjects all the States 

to the will of Congress; it places their insti- 

tutions at the feet of Congress. It creates in 
Congress an absolute, unqualified despotism. 

It asserts the power of Congress in changing 

the State governments to be ‘plenary, su- 

preme, unlimited ’—‘ subject only to revision 

by the people of the whole United States.’ 

The rights of the people of the State are noth- 

ing; their will is nothing. Congress first de- 

cides; the people of the whole Union revise. My 

own State of Ohio is liable at any moment to be 

called in question for her constitution. She 

does not permit negroes to vote. If this doc- 

trine be true, Congress may decide this exclu- 

sion is anti-republican, and by force of arms 

abrogate that constitution and set up another, 

permitting negroes to vote. From that decision 

of the Congress there is no appeal to the peo- 

ple of Ohio, but only to the people of Massa- 

chusetts, and New York, and Wisconsin, at the 

election of Representatives; and if a majority 

cannot be elected to reverse the decision, the 

people of Ohio must submit. Woe be to the 

day when that doctrine shall be established, 

for from its centralized despotism we will ap- 

peal to the sword! 

“Sir, the rights of the States were the foun- 
dation corner of the Confederation. The Con- 
stitution recognized them, maintained them, 
provided for their perpetuation. Our fathers 
thought them the safeguard of our liberties, 
They have proved so. They have reconciled 
liberty with empire; they have reconciled the 
freedom of the individual with the increase of 
our magnificent domain. They are the test, 
the touchstone, the security of our hberties. 
This bill, the avowed doctrine of its support- 
ers, sweeps them all instantly away. It sub- 
stitutes despotism for self-government ; despo- 
tism the more severe because vested in a nu- 
merous Congress elected by a people who may 
not feel the exercise of its power. It subverts 
the Government, destroys the Confederation, 
and erects a tyranny on the ruins of republican 
governments. - It creates unity—it destroys 
liberty—it maintains integrity of territory, but 
destroys the rights of the citizen. 

On the same day the bill was passed in the 
House by the following vote : 

Yras—Messrs, Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, John D, Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, 
Blow, Boutwell, Broomall, Cole, Creswell, Henry Win- 
ter Davis, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, 
Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Higby, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H, Hubbard, 
Hulburd, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Or- 
lando Kelloge, Littlejohn, Loan, Longyear, Marvin, 
McBride, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard 
Myers, Norton, Charles O’Neill, Orth, Patterson, Per- 
ham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Alexander H. Rrce, John 
H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 
non, Sloan, Smithers, Spalding, Thayer, Upson, 
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William B. Washburn, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, 
Windom, and Woodbridge—73. 

Nays—Messrs. William’J. Allen, Ancona, Augustus 
C. Baldwin, Blair, Brooks, James S. Brown, William 
G. Brown, Chanler, Clay, Cox, Dawson, Dennison, 
Eden, Eldridge, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Hale, Hall, 
Harding, Benjamin G. Harris, Charles M. Harris, 
Herrick, Holman, Philip Johnson, William John- 
son, Kernan, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Le Blond, Long, 

, MeAllister, Middleton, Morrison, ’ Noble, 
Odell, John O’Neill, Pendleton, Perry, Radford, 
Samuel J. Randall, William H. Randall, James S. 
Rollins, Ross, Scott, Smith, John B. Steele, William 
G. Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, Ward, Webster, 
Whaley, Wheeler, Chilton, A. White, and Yeaman— 
59. 


In the Senate on July Ist, this bill was called 


up by Mr. Wade, of Ohio, when Mr. Brown, 


of Missouri, moved the following amendment: 


That when the inhabitants of any State have been 
declared in a state of insurrection against the United 
States by proclamation of the President, by force 
and virtue of the act entitled ‘‘ An act further to 

digas for the collection of duties on imports, and 

or other purposes,” approved July 13, 1861, they 
shall be, and are hereby declared to be incapable of 
casting any vote for electors of President or Vice- 
President of the United States, or of electing Sen- 
ators or Representatives in ,Congress, until said in- 
surrection in said State is suppressed or abandoned, 
and said inhabitants have returned to their obedience 
to the Government of the United States, nor until 
such return to obedience shall be declared by procla- 
mation of the President, issued by virtue of an act 
of Congress hereafter to be passed, authorizing the 
same, 

“Tdesire to state that in offering this amend- 
ment I have been prompted chiefly by the fact 
that the session is drawing so near its close 
that we have not time to discuss a measure of 
this importance as it should be discussed. I, 
for one, am not sufficiently familiar with the 
details of this bill, and there are certain features 
of it that do not meet my approbation which I 
would like to amend, to alter, and to change ; 
but it is very apparent as matters now stand it 
will be impossible to do so. The present amend- 
ment provides all the security which can be 
asked in regard to the exercise of electoral 
privileges in these districts. That is the ne- 
cessity of the hour. I propose to provide for 
that necessity, and to leave the matter of re- 
construction to a later day when events shall 
have perhaps altered some of the relations in 
which these districts now stand to-us. I do 
not think, furthermore, that the attitude of the 
country to which this bill is proposed to apply, 
is sufficiently distinct and sufficiently developed 
to justify us at this hour in passing upon the 
work of reconstruction. I therefore move the 
amendment, which is to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and make the provision there 
recited.” : ‘ 

Mr. Wade, of Ohio, followed, saying: “ This 
great question is pending before the country; it 
will not lie still; the Administration will force 
it on our consideration frequently, and it will 
arise in a thousand ways before us as long as 
this war shall continue, and afterwards. The 
question will be asked of every man who goes 
out to canvass during the coming election, 
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‘What do you propose to do with these seceded 
States in regard to their coming back?’ Every 
one says that the Union must be reéstablished 
in some form; but how? That question is in 
the mind of every man, woman, and child in 
the country. The Union is to be preserved; 
but upon what principle will you permit these 
people to come back into the Union? It is 
a very natural question; it arises every day to 
everybody that considers the subject at all, and 
we must be prepared to give an answer to it. 
Here Congress has been in session seven months; 
we are about to leave and go back among the 
people, and they will say, ‘ You have talked 
very much and very long and very loud about 
reconstruction; some of these States have sent 
their agents and demanded readmission into 
the Union; you have voted them out; you 
have refused to receive them; but have you 
declared on what principle you will permit 
them to come in?’ Our political opponents 
will say to us, ‘It is your deliberate purpose 
to subdue these people, to subjugate them, to 
tyrannize over them, and never to let them 
come back into the Union on equal terms with 
the other States; when they have in form made 
a free constitution and elected Senators accord- 
ing to the forms of law, and who as they be- 
lieved were entitled to seats here, you have 
thrust them out, but you do not declare any 
principle on which you willadmit them.’ That 
would be wrong. We ought to be able to an- 
swer authoritatively everybody that demands 
to know upon what principle they shall be ad- 
mitted. 

“The amendment that is now offered to this 
bill will give the people no information upon 
that subject. It is a bare negative. It de- 
clares that they shall not come in until Con- 
gress shall provide some principle for their 
admission, and of course it leaves it entirely a 
blank how that shall be. This bill goes on to 
prescribe precisely on what principle we are 
willing to admit these people into the Union 
again, and that pressing question it seems to me 
should now be decided. I hold that there is 
nothing tyrannical or oppressive in this bill, but 
that it proceeds upon the most liberal grounds 
of equality. On the one hand it guards the 
Federal Government against the admission of 
dangerous persons who still adhere to the con- 
federate notions, and it prescribes the principle 
on which all the loyal people of the States can 
come back, and it provides for them a just and 
equitable government during the period of 
their transition state while they remain outside 
of the Union as States. It guards their rights 
most sedulously; and it undertakes to deal 
most equitably with those that are not in a 
condition safely to be admitted into the Union 
again. It prescribes deliberately and plainly 
the principle of organization and when they 
can be permitted to come back, and the bill 
escapes many of those questions that have been 
Sra in debate both in this and the other 

ouse, 
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“What is the relation that these seceded 
States hold to the General Government now ? 
Gentlemen differ widely on that subject. It is 
a most important question, however, to be as- 
certained and declared by Congress, for the 
Executive ought not to be permitted to handle 
this great question to his own liking. It does 
not belong, under the Constitution, to the 
President to prescribe the rule, and it is a base 
abandonment of our own powers and our own 
duties to cast this great principle upon the de- 
cision of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. It belongs to us; and the House of 
Representatives, in the performance of their 
duty, have in my judgment wisely performed 
this great function. I know very well that the 
President from the best motives undertook to 
fix a rule upon which he would admit these 
States back into the Union. It was not upon 
any principle of republicanism; it would not 
have guaranteed to the States a republican form 
of government, because he prescribed the rule 
to be that when one-tenth of the population 
would take a certain oath and agree to come 
back into the Union they might come in as 
States. When we consider that in the light of 
American principle, to say the least of it, it was 
absurd. The idea that a State shall take upon 
itself the great privilege of self-government 
when there are only one-tenth of the people 
that can stand by the principle, is most anti- 
republican, anomalous, and entirely subversive 
of the great principles that underlie all our 
State governments and the General Govern- 
ment. Majorities must rule, and until majori- 
ties can be found loyal and trustworthy for 
State government, they must be governed by a 
stronger hand. It is a necessity imposed upon 
the General Governnient by the Constitution 
itself. 

‘“*T have said that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to guarantee to every State a re- 
publican form of government, and here, Sen- 
ators, remember that the bill moving upon this 
great principle moves under the broad egis of 
the Constitution of the United States. It sets 
up no fanciful principle of government outside 
of that instrument. It disposes of that grave 
question, what is the condition of these States 
and what is their relation to the General Goy- 
vernment? It does not go outside of the Con- 
stitution of the United States itself. I say 
again, it leaves nothing to gentlemen’s judg- 
ment or the different fancies that may spring 
up among different individuals. 

“Tt has been contended in the House of 
Representatives, it has been contended upon this 
floor, that the States may lose their organiza- 
tion, may lose their rights as States, may lose 
their corporate capacity by rebellion. I utterly 
deny that doctrine. I hold that once a State 
of this Union, always a State; that you cannot 
by wrong and violence displace the rights of 
anybody or disorganize the State. It would be 
a most hazardous principle to assert that. No, 
sir: the framers of your Constitution intended 
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no such thing. They did not leave this great 
question untouched; and when we study that 
great instrument I can hardly help but stop 
and contemplate the all-embracing wisdom that 
seemed to actuate them, for you can find hardly 
an exigency that may arise in the complicated 
affairs of government that they did not antici- 
pate and provide for. They did foresee that in 
the progress of the Government some of the 
States might go into rebellion, that they might 
undertake themselves to absolve their connec- 
tion with the General Government and set up 
some hostile government of their own; and 
they expressly provided for just such a case, 
and how gentlemen with this principle of the 
Constitution staring them in the face can faney 
that States can lose their rights because more 
or less of the people have gone off into rebel- 
lion, is marvellous to me, e principal of law 
everywhere is that no honest man shall lose a 


right by wrong or usurpation. The act of re-~ 


bellion is void. It may have physical force for 
the moment to displace rights; but the law 
never yields to any such power as that. The 
law never anywhere acknowledges that right 
can be overthrown by wrongful action. They, 
then, who. contend that the State governments 
are lost, obliterated, blotted out, are contending 
against the face and eyes of the Constitution. 
Has that said any such thing? No, sir. It 
has said that the Federal Government shall 
guarantee to every State a republican form of 
government; and if a portion of the people un- 
dertake to overthrow their Government and 
set up another, it is the manifest duty of the 
General Government immediately to interfere, 
and, if necessary, to interpose the strong arm 
of its power to prevent such a state of things, 
Precisely that state of things is upon us, and 
this bill proceeds upon that idea and discards 
absolutely the notion that States may lose their 
rights and that they may be abrogated and may 
be reduced to the condition of Territories. It 
denies any such thing as that. No sound prin- 
ciple can be adopted that warrants any such 
thing. 

‘Mr, President, the question is so large that 
when one gets into it he is tempted into details 
that I feel there is no time now to indulge in. 


The bill prescribes, as I have said, that there — 


shall be a military governor in each of these 
States until he can ascertain that a majority are 
willing to return to it; and heis to ascertain just 
as soon as it can be done by the appointment 
of certain commissioners who are to go out and 
take a census of the people, and ascertain their 
wishes and desires on this subject, and ascer- 
tain whether there are really a majority of the 
people in the State that propose to come back, 
who are truly loyal and could maintain a gov- 
ernment, . The bill provides that the military 
governor shall do this; and the very moment it 
becomes certain that there are a majority able 
to do this, the military governor’s power is to 
cease, and it is to be resigned into civil bands 
who are to go on and organize the State. Whe 


Peewee a. 
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will say that is not right? Of course it is right. 
So the bill goes on to prescribe the form of pro- 
ing; and I do not suppose that any man 
here will object to all that, and therefore I 
leave it. : 

‘The latter part of the bill goes on to defin 
the principles which shall be adopted in the 
new constitution that they shall frame, and 
that, I sw will be the portion of the bill 
which will receive more criticism than any 
other. The bill prescribes that each of these 
States shall have a republican form of govern- 
ment; and now the question is, how can you, 
with the light of our present experience, set up 
a republican form of government? I think that 
the great Union party of the country are alto- 
gether convinced that slavery mixed up in a 

‘Government is so unsafe, so liable to overthrow, 
that it cannot be admitted as an element in a 
State government. The sad experience of this 
terrible revolution has, as we Union men be- 
lieve, grown out of the institution of slavery 
alone, and this war is the legitimate and natural 
fruit of that state of things. Would we then, 
in guaranteeing a republican form of govern- 
ment, suffer it to be mixed up with anomalous 
elements calculated to immediately destroy 
what we set up? In the light of our present 
eae: ame to say the least of it, would 
be folly. erefore this bill has taken special 
pains to say that the new government shall, in 
its constitution, proclaim emancipation as a con- 
dition upon which it shall be permitted to come 
into the Union. 

“There was a time when a precedent like this 
would have been deemed unconstitutional. I 
know it made a great controversy whether, 
when a State was about to come into the Union, 
we might prescribe any particular principle for 
its State constitution. We have done so, how- 
ever, in every State that we have ever admitted, 
and yet perhaps it never was entirely settled. 
But in the light of our present experience I ask 
any man who is a lover of peace and who in- 
tends to make a constitution that shall live for- 
ever, saying nothing of the wrong, saying noth- 
ing of slavery in any other than a political point 
of view, would it be safe, would it be wise for 
us in admitting States back into this Union to 
permit them to come with the very element 
that had carried them out, with the very seeds 
of destruction which had destroyed them al- 
ready? No, sir, we would not do it. The 
framers of this bill have sedulously shut it out, 
and made it a condition on which the seceded 
States shall come back, that it shall be a funda- 
mental principle of their constitution that sla- 
very is excluded: If there is a Republican in 
the Senate who objects to that I am sorry for 
it. 

“The amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, as I said before, gives the whole question 
the go-by. It establishes nothing. It does not 
enlighten the people of the seceded States upon 
what principle they are to be admitted into this 
Union again. It barely postpones the settle- 
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ment. It does not answer the question which 
as I said has been and will be asked every day 
and every hour; and the people will ask, if we 
adopt it, how it happened that at this long ses- 
sior when the question was before us we gave 
it the go-by. Your political enemies will stand 
by saying it was because you dared not utter 
the objectionable sentiments that you intend to 
bind upon the South; that you have dodged the 
entire question when it was before you, because 
you dared not show your hand and give them 
a principle of equity, justice, and right to go 
upon. They will have a right tosay it. We 
have no right to blink the question. It is a 
great question that is most anxiously looked to 
in all the seceded States by every loyal man. 
He is told by our political enemies, ‘They will 
not let you back on any equitable terms; they 
intend to make you hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, to reduce you to servitude.’ That 
is the cry.” 

Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, said: ‘If I supposed 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri could be adopted, I should not detain 
the Senate by a word of remark on this propo- 
sition; and now, until after a vote can be had 
to ascertain the sense of the Senate as to the 
proposed amendment, I will refrain from enter- 
ing into any discussion of the bill further than 
to show, if I can, that all the bill proposes to 


do to remedy existing evils will be accomplish- 


ed by the adoption of the amendment. 

‘A part of the Senator’s argument was as 
able an argument as any Senator can make on 
this floor on this bill. He tells us that the Ex- 
ecutive has no right to prescribe the rules upon 
which these States may be received back into 
the Union, and he tells us that we have no 
power to overthrow the State governments; 
once a State, with him alwaysa State. I agree 
with him in that. He says that he does not 
maintain that the State governments are ob- 
literated, and that he who does is contending 
against the Constitution. I agree fully with 
the Senator from Ohio in that, and the marvel 
with me is how the Senator can advocate this 
bill which does all this. This bill not only 
maintains that the State governments are over- 
thrown, but so far as in its power lies, recog- 
nizes and assumes the right to overthrow the 
State governments if that work is not already 
accomplished. If there be a State where the 
rebel, the traitor to his country and his God, 
has failed in overthrowing the State govern- 
ment, this bill accomplishes that work which 
he, the traitor, began. Ifthe President of the 
United States has no right to prescribe rules for 
the return of the rebellious States, will the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, able as he is, be kind enough 
to enlighten one humble as myself by pointing 
out to me the provision of the Constitution 
authorizing him, as a Senator, to exercise any 
more power upon this subject than the Presi- 
dent can exercise?” 

Mr. Wade: “ Congress.” 

Mr. Carlile: “Then as part of Congress or 
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as the whole of Congress, I challenge the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to show me the authority in 
Congress to exercise this power. The truth 
is that the title of this bill is an insult to the 
understanding of every intelligent man in the 
nation, and the bill itself is one of the most 
revolutionary that ever was proposed in a de- 
liberative body claiming to be the representa- 
tives of a free people. Unwilling as I am to 
trespass on the time of the Senate, anxious as 
I am for an early adjournment, refraining as I 
have done for the last six months from occupy- 
ing fifteen minutes even of the time of this 
body, I am unwilling to allow such a measure 
as this to pass without giving to it such con- 


sideration and such discussion as I may be able - 


to do. 

“Mr. President, years back in our history, 
forty odd years ago, a question far beneath this 
in importance and significance was mooted in 
the Congress of the United States that gave 
such alarm to the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, that he said it fell upon his ear 
like the fire-bell at midnight; and what was 
that question compared to this? It was insig- 
nificant; it was but a grain of sand upon the 
sea-shore compared to the mountain. That was 
a proposition on the part of the United States 
to impose upon the then inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritories seeking admission into the Union, a re- 
striction upon their right of self-government 
when they became a State; and after one of the 
most exhaustive and learned debates that is con- 
nected with our history or that ever graced the 
Capitol of the nation, that assumption for Con- 
gress was abandoned. It remained for the last 
Congress to revive it and to do what its prede- 
cessors would not do. It was permitted to rest 
as the settled law of the land that the Congress 
of the United States had no power to impose 
by law limitations affecting the right of the peo- 
ple of a State to regulate their own domestic 
affairs, even when sought to be applied to the 
inhabitants of a Territory seeking admission 
into the Union; and such was the settled action 
of Congress until reversed at its last session, 
when Congress assumed to create a State out 
of a portion of the territory of the State which 
I represent. I say ‘assumed,’ for it was but an 
assumption. The debate to which I have re- 
ferred established the want of power in Con- 
gress, and so plain was it made that the advo- 
cates of the power sought to be exercised, 
abandoned the discussion and abandoned the 
assumption. 

‘** No State can have a republican form of gov- 
ernment, no State has a republican government, 
when that government, no matter what are its 
provisions, is prescribed to them by another 
outside of their limits. A republican form of 
government must emanate and emanate alone 
from the people that are to be governed. It 
belongs not to the Congress of the United 
States; it belongs not to thirty-three States of 
this Union to prescribe for the smallest State 
within its folds a constitution or form of gov- 
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ernment. If you have a right to impose a limi 
tation upon this power as to one subject of do- 
mestic legislation, you have a right to impose it 
upon every subject. If you have the right to 
make one provision of a constitution for a peo- 
ple, you have the right to make the entire in- 
strument itself.” 

Mr. Wade: “TI should like to ask the Senator 
this question : Suppose a State should undertake 
to set up a monarchy in defiance of the General 
Government, what would be its duty?” 

Mr. Carlile: “Its duty is as plain as the 
noonday sun in a clear and cloudless sky; its 
duty is prescribed in the instrument which we 
have sworn to support; and that is to guarantee 
to the people there a republican form of gov- 
ernment which they had adopted for them- 
selves, and which was in existence at the time 
the attempted monarchy was sought to be sub- 
stituted for it. There is the answer to the Sen- 
ator. The Senator would claim for the Con- 
gress of the United States sovereign powers, 
powers exercised alone by a despot and a ty- 
rant, by governing through appointees of their 
own the sovereign States of this Union. 

“Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio re- 
gards these States as States still, States in the 
Union. He regards an attempt at the over- 
throw of their governments, I take it from his 
argument, to be treason. He regards it his con- 
stitutional duty to prevent by all the means 
within the power of the Government that at- 
tempted overthrow. Now, I put this question to 
the Senator, and I hope he will answer it: Where 
does he as a member of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States derive the constitutional power to 
govern a State by a Federal appointee? Where 
does the Senator derive the power to appoint 
a Governor for a State, a State which he ac- 
knowledges to be in existence, a State govern- 
ment that he acknowedges to be in existence, 
a State government that he acknowledges it to 
be his duty to protect and maintain? By what 
provision of the Constitution does the Senator 
derive the authority to appoint for such a State 
an executive head?” 

Mr. Wade: “Does the Senator want an an- 
swer now?” : 

Mr. Carlile: ‘‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Wade: -“ As I have frequently said, the 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
Congress shall guarantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government. When 
any State undertakes to set up a government 
in defiance of the Government of the United 
States, to establish an aristocracy or a mon- 
archy, or any thing but a republican govern- 
ment, the Constitution gives the power to the 
General Government to guarantee a republican 
government, and when it has given the power 
to it, it has given the means necessary to per- 
form it. Is not that goodlaw?” _ 

Mr. Carlile: ‘No, sir. Now, Mr. President, 
I will satisfy the Senator himself, I think; and 
really it is not necessary for me to attempt to 
satisfy him, for he is too good a lawyer not to 
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know the meaning of the word ‘guarantee.’ 
What is it? Does the authority to ‘ guarantee 


to each State in this Union a republican form — 


of Government’ authorize this Union to set up 
a government, to create a government, or to 
makeagovernment? Isthe maker of anote the 
man who guarantees its payment? Thereisno 
man in the Senate who knows better the defi- 
nition and legal significance of the word ‘ guar- 
antee’ than the Senator from Ohio, and none, 
I am sure, is more familiar, too, with the power 
that was intended to be conferred by this pro- 
vision of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Wade: “I want an argument square. I 
do not like this dodging.” 

Mr. Carlile: ‘ There is no dodging with me. 
I am going to meet it squarely.” 

Mr. Wade: “Suppose a State of this Union 
undertakes to set up a monarchy, suppose it 
has elected its monarch, suppose he is on the 
throne, and sets up a government hostile to 
the United States, how shall the United States 

tee a republican government to the peo- 
of that State? They have got to do it. 

e Constitution says it shall be done. How? 
By keeping out of the boundary of the State? 
By this letting alone principle that we hear of? 
Is that it?” 

Mr. Carlile: “The Senator is wandering en- 
tirely from the question. I answered the Sen- 
ator awhile ago how he was to get rid of the 
monarchy. I told him it was his duty, made 
so by this provision of the Constitution, to 
bring to bear the power of this Government 


to relieve the people of the State from that 


monarchy, and maintain them in the possession 
and enjoyment of their State government, or- 
ganized by themselves, and which existed be- 
fore the attempted monarchy was forced upon 
them.” 

Mr. Wade: “Let us stop right there. Sup- 
pose now that we have conquered them and 
the people are still bent on their monarchy, 
shall we not guarantee a republican govern- 
ment to them by putting one over them?” 

Mr. Carlile: “No, sir. If the Senator be 
right, Mr. Madison, the author of the Consti- 
tution, was wrong. I supposed that the Sen- 
ator was familiar with the ‘Federalist,’ and the 
Senator ought to be familiar with the discus- 
sions of this very same provision when the 
Constitution came before the people of the sev- 
eral States to be ratified or rejected. The ‘Fed- 
eralist’ is looked upon as a correct exposition 
of these very powers, and one of the objec- 
tions by the many objectors at that day was, 
not that the provision conferred power to do 
what is proposed to be done by this bill, but 
that an unscrupulous Congress, unmindful of 
their constitutional obligations, unmindful of 
their duty as representatives, regardless of the 
rights and liberties of the people, and of the 
rights of their States that they were created 
for the purpose of protecting, might use as a 
pretext this provision to assert the very power 
the Senator proposes in this bill, and what is 
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the reply? I read from the forty-third num- 
ber of the ‘ Federalist: ’ 


6. “To guarantee to every State in the Union a 
republican form of government; to protect each of 
them against invasion; and on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legisla- 
ture cannot be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

In a confederacy founded on republican principles, 
and composed of republican members, the superin- 
tending government ought clearly to possess author- 
ity to defend the system against aristocratic or mon- 
archical innovations. 


“The very case put by the Senator; and how 
it is to be done is stated: 

The more intimate the nature of such an Union 
may be, the greater interest have the members in the 
political institutions of each other; and the greater 
right to insist that the forms of government under 
whith the compact was entered into should be su5- 
stantially maintained. 

It may possibly be asked, what need there could 
be of such a precaution, and whether it may not 
become a pretext for alterations in the State govern- 
ments without the concurrence of the States them- 
selves. These questions admit of ready answers. 
If the interposition of the General Government should 
not be needed, the provision for such an event will 
be a harmless superfluity only in the Constitution. 
But who can say what experiments may be produced 
by the caprice of particular States, by the ambition 
‘of enterprising leaders, or by the intrigues and in- 
fluence of foreign Powers? To the second question 
it may be answered that if the General Government 
should interpose by virtue of this constitutional 
authority, it will be of course bound to pursue the 
authority. But the authority extends no further 
than to a guarantee of a republican form of govern- 
ment, which or ge a preexisting government of the 
form which is to be guaranteed. 


“Now, sir, is the Senator answered? The 
people of the State, whether there is an attempt 
to overthrow the State government, or whether 
it has been a successful attempt as against the 
State itself, are to be relieved by the action of 
this Government in pursuance of the authority 
therein granted. It isnot claimed or pretended, 
I suppose, by the Senator from Ohio or by any 
advocate of this bill, that under any other pro- 
vision of the Constitution can a pretext be 
afforded for the assertion of such a power as 
this bill proposes to assert.” 

Mr. Wilkinson: “Suppose the people of 
the State of South Carolina have determined 
that they will not have a republican form of 
government in that State, what would the 
Senator have the Government of the United 
States do under such circumstances?” 

Mr. Carlile: “I would have the Govern- 
ment of the United States do nothing that it 
has not the power under the Constitution to 
do, because I believe that the Government of 
the United States is a Government of limited 
powers. I believe it to be its duty under the 
grant of power in the Constitution, to guarantee 
the existence of a preéxisting republican goy- 
ernment. That government existed in South 
Carolina; the people have not determined, at 
least before this war they had not determin 
to have any other than a republican form o 
government. We had recognized that govern. 
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ment as a republican form of government by 
the recognition of the State in all its depart- 
ments and the admission of all its national 
representatives. It is made the duty of the 
Government of the United States, not of Con- 
gress; and I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator to that, because it bears upon his as- 
sumption for Congress of power which does 
not belong to the Executive. It is not alone 
the duty of Congress to guarantee a republican 
form of government to the people of the several 
States; the extent of that guarantee is not 
limited alone to the means which Congress 
may employ; but the words of the Constitu- 
tion are ‘the United States shall guarantee.’ 
Hence every department of the Government is 
equally bound; and Congress being the legis- 
lative branch, of course participates to a greater 
extent in the discharge of that duty.” 

Mr. Clark: “I do not wish to interrupt 
the Senator to ask any question not entirely 
agreeable to him, but I desire to ask of him 
whether if the Government be overthrown in 
any one State by the people of that State, it is 
not the duty of the Government of the United 
States to restore that to its republican form 
even if a majority of the people in that State 
are opposed to the republican form.” 

Mr. Carlile: “The fact of my being here, I 
think, should be an answer to the Senator’s 
question. The people of each State of this 
Union have, by becoming parties to the Con- 
stitution, bound themselves by that compact; 
and they have not the right to overthrow the 
State government which recognizes that obli- 
gation by any power short of that which 
results in success; but if they are able to 
prevent the United States through its power, 
from enforcing this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, then I suppose they can do it, but other- 
wise not.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘That does not quite meet the 
question. They have not the right to over- 
throw, that is very clear; but suppose they 
actually have done it, have overthrown, then 
the question I desire to put is whether it is 
not the duty of this Government to restore it.” 

Mr. Carlile: ‘‘ How, though? By pursuing 
the authority conferred upon the United States, 
not by creating a new government, not by 
restricting them in the exercise of any one 
prerogative that belongs to them, not by sep- 
arating one of their local limbs of sovereignty 
that belonged to them and bringing them into 
the Union amputated, with the badge of ine- 
quality and degradation placed upon them, as 
you placed upon the so-called State of West 
Virginia.” 

Mr. Olark: “Then will the Senator allow 
me to inquire, if it becomes necessary, in order 
to restore that government, to set up within 
that State a provisional government, is not the 
power clearly given to Congress or the United 
States Government to set it up? Does he not 
recognize the decision of the Supreme Court 
that when a power is given all the requisites 
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to its exercise are given, if not absolutely pre- 
hibited by the Constitution?” 

Mr. Carlile: “It is not essential to this 
argument for me to answer the Senator from 
New Hampshire; not that I am not disposed to 
do it—” 

Mr. Clark: ‘Ido not desire an answer par- 
ticularly.” 

Mr. Carlile: “Or that I cannot do so; but 
the Senator from New Hampshire will bear in 
mind that what I called his attention to in the 
opening of this argument, was the second sec- 
tion of this bill which does propose a pro- 
visional government as a war measure, and to 
last only while the rebellion remains; but it 
does not propose to exercise any governmental 
power except what is exercised through its 
appointee as governor, until after military re- 
sistance shall have been, suppressed.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘I understand that entirely. I 
understand that the people are to be held by 
this provisional governor until the rebellion is 
subdued, and this is to be the provisional means 


of bringing ‘back the old form of government.” 


Mr. Carlile: “I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire to tell me how one 
Federal appointee, called a governor, is to hold 
a State which your armies have as yet been 
unable to hold.” 

Mr. Clark: “He is to hold it by means of 
the army until the rebellion is entirely done, 
the same as we have held Tennessee.” 

Mr. Carlile: ‘* You have no authority to 
appoint a governor or any civil officer in that 
State, unless you are compelled to resort to 
military power to carry out your constitutional 
obligations and to remove the obstacles which 
are in the way of the exercise of civil authority 
through the agents of the people themselves, 
which they have established by virtue of their 
existing government. No such power is given 
under any provision of the Constitution; none 
could have been given without your entirely 
changing the whole character of this Govern- 
ment, which is based upon the fundamental 
principle that the military power shall always 
be subordinate to the civil. One of the bright- 
est spots in the character of the Father of his 
Country, is the fact, that during our revolu- 
tionary struggle, he ever maintained the su- 
premacy of the civil power; and so highly was 
that estimated by the Congress that received 
from him his resignation as Commander-in- 
Chief of the armies, that the President, Thomas 
Mifilin, who was instructed to make the ad- 
dress, alluded to it in the most flattering and 
complimentary terms: 

Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
rights, you accepted the sacred charge before it had 
formed alliances, and while it was without funds or 
a Government to support you. You have conducted 
the great military contest with wisdom and fortitude, 
invariably regarding the rights of the civil power 
through all disasters and changes. 


“T regret, sir, that truth compels me to say 
that such a speech could not be made now to 
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those who have conducted the military power 
of this'country in this war. But, sir, the Sen- 


ator from Ohio says the Union is to be pre- 


served. So say I. Upon what principle are 
these States to come back into the Union? 
The people, says the Senator from Ohio, will 
meet you with that inquiry. Sir, when was 
ever such an inquiry suggested to the brain of 
any loyal man in this Union? When was such 
an inquiry ever put? Never until after a 
policy different from that which characterized 
the commencement of this struggle was entered 
upon by the party in power. All said the 

nion was to be restored; all accepted the 
struggle as the use of the military power of the 
Government in the restoration of the Union. 
What Union? The Union of the Constitution. 
The Union into which new States are to be 
admitted. It is not into “a Union,” but into 
“this Union” that the States are admitted. 
What Union? The Union of the Constitution, 
none other; and he who seeks to preserve the 
Union, can only do it by an observance of the 
Constitution and the use of the constitutional 
means to restore it, not reconstruct it. 

‘* Where do you derive the power to recon- 
struct this Union? What Union are you the 
representatives of? What is the Union which 
has given to you your seats? It is the Union 
as it has existed from 1789; it is the Union of 
which the Constitution of the United States is 
the only bond; it is a Union of limited and 
delegated powers, bounded, as Mr. Adams said, 
on one hand by the right of the States to in- 
ternal legislation, and on the other by the laws 
and usages of nations. In this Union, created 
by this Constitution, of limited and delegated 
powers, all prescribed and written in the in- 
strument, you propose to exercise your legisla- 
tive power by usurping the rights and liberties 
of the people, a power which all the people 
you represent could not use or could not exert 
without the destruction of the Union which 
the Constitution formed. There is no power 
in this Government, there is no power in the 
parties to this Government, there is no power 
in all the States of this Union to prescribe a 
constitution for the little State of Rhode Island. 
If every other State in the Union, the adhering 
as well as the rebellious States, if every man, 
woman, and child in them were to meet and 
prescribe a constitution for the people of Rhode 
Island, they would have no power or authority 
to do so under the Union; and tell me where 
the people’s representatives derive the power 
to do that which all the people in their collect- 
ive capacity, save the small minority that con- 
stitutes that State, cannot do? 

‘* When I heard the learned Senator from Wis- 
consin, how occupying the chair (Mr. Doolit- 
tle), a few days ago on this floor say that after 
this war we were to have a better Union than 
we have ever had, the expression of the senti- 
ment not only astonished me, but it sunk into 
my heart and impressed itself upon my memory 
never to be effaced. Where do you derive the 
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power or the authority to give us any other 
Union than that which the Constitution created? 
Who is willing to intrust, even to Senators of 
this day, the right of forming a Union which 
it is to be supposed will be superior and aboye 
the Union that the patriots of the Revolution 
formed ? 

“The Senator from Ohio, in the remarks 
which he has submitted upon this bill, has said 
that he did not wish to subjugate these people, 
and he denied our right to subjugate them. 
He was not for subjugating them, and not for 
letting them into the Union upon equal terms 
with the other States. I put it to the Senator 
from Ohio, if this bill itself is not a subjugation 
of the people upon whom it is proposed to 
operate. You provide that after the suppres- 
sion of this rebellion, this provisional governor 
may summon a conyention to form a constitu- 
tion, not to amend the existing constitution, 
but to form a constitution and to prescribe—” 

Mr. Wade: “I presume they can take the 
one they have if they like it better in that- 
shape.” 

Mr. Carlile: “Let the Senator wait a bit 
and I will get his attention to this section of 
the bill. That convention is to meet a con- 
vention composed of delegates alone, who have 
sworn allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States, who have taken upon themselves 
the solemn obligation which the last Congress 
provided should be taken by all holding office 
under the Government of the United States in 
the act of July 2, 1862; I believe, that con- 
vention to be selected alone, by electors who 
have taken the oath of allegiance to the United 
States; and yet if that convention does not 
impose the restrictions which this bill seeks to 
impose upon these States, it is to be dissolved. 
That convention is not to be allowed, under this 
bill to adopt if it chooses, a constitution, repub- 
lican in form, but it must adopt certain pro- 
visions prescribed in this bill; and if they, iz 
the exercise of the rights that belong to an 
unsubjugated people, refuse to adopt these 
provisions, they are to be dissolved and dis- 
persed, and the privilege of erecting a govern- 
ment for themselves denied to them, and they 
are to go out into the country, after military , 
resistance has ceased, after there is no obstruc- 
tion to the execution of the laws, after all the 
various machinery of this Government is work- 
ing smoothly and quietly, and remain until the 
President. shall become satisfied that another 
convention composed of subjugated delegates, 
will do what this bill declares they shall de 
before they can ever resume the right of self- 
government and have the benefit of the civil 
administration of the laws under that govern- 
ment which they have formed for themselves. 
If I understand the word ‘subjugate,’ no exer- 
tion of power that can be conceived of by the 
autocrat of Russia, or by any tyrant that ever 
sat upon a throne, more completely subjugates 
a free people than this provision of this bill. _ 

“There is another feature in conneetion with 
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this subject which the gentleman from Ohio 
and the advocates of this bill seem to me to 
have entirely overlooked. The existence of 
the institution of slavery in a State or any other 
domestic institution, does not make the govern- 
ment republican or anti-republican in form. 
It is not a governmental power that recognizes 
the existence of any particular institution in a 
State. It isderived from the legislative power, 
from the law-making power. 

“Mr. President, the Senate will bear in mind 
that the bill now under consideration, in those 
provisions to which I have already invited the 
attention of the body, is not and cannot be 
claimed to be a war measure. I think it im- 
portant that this fact shall be kept in view in 
order to confine the discussion, if we can, to 
those propositions and considerations that nat- 
urally arise upon these particular provisions of 
the bill. Indeed, its title would indicate that 
its authors did not predicate any claim for sup- 
port upon any such ground. It is not claimed 
that the bill is to aid the Government of the 
United States in the existing struggle. It is 
not pretended that it will contribute in the 
slightest degree to the success of our arms and 
the assertion of Federal authority within the 
States named; but it is, as I have before re- 
marked, purely a revolutionary measure, and 
just as much as our power is greater than the 
power of the rebellion, to that extent does it 
more successfully accomplish the same end 
which the rebellion was inaugurated to accom- 
plish, to wit, the overthrow of the State goy- 
ernments. 

‘“* Now, sir, it is a fact familiar to every one 
at all acquainted with our history, that this 


Government, the Government of the United. 


States, in the name of which it is sought to 
perpetrate this injustice upon the States, ema- 
nated itself from the States. The States existed 
prior to the Government of the United States. 
The Government of the United States is the 
creature of the States, emanating directly from 
them, and the greatest good expected to be ac- 
complished by the States in the formation of 
this Government was to protect them in the 
enjoyment and possession of their own rights 
of self-government within their respective lim- 
its. That was the chief object for the forma- 
tion of the Government. Then how can it be 
supposed that this Government, emanating, as 
I have said before, from the States, can send 
down to the States a governor for them and 
prescribe for them their form of government? 
This assumption of power alone, if there 
were no other considerations involved in the 
measure, is sufficient, it seems to me, to stamp 
the absurdity of the proposition. 

“ But, sir, it goes further. It is a declaration 
to these States that they are never to be re- 
ceived into the Union, that all the benefits of 
the Union which they aided in creating and 
forming are to be denied them, their State gov- 
ernments are permitted to be overthrown, the 
only question being whether they shall be over- 


thrown by traitors in arms or whether they 
shall be overthrown by a Government of their 
own creation which they formed for the pur- 
pose of protecting them in the enjoyment of 
their own State governments and the right of 
self-government. Thus, sir, it declares to the 
people of these States, that are admitted to be 
States by the chairman of the committee that 
reported the bill, and who advocated it to-day ; 
it says to them in the form of law and to the 
extent that this Congress has the power to 
commit the loyal people of the adhering States, 
commits the loyal people of the United States 
to the declaration that the States now in the 
power of those who inaugurated this rebellion 
are never to enjoy Federal rights without a 
surrender of their local sovereignty. 

“It does more, Mr. President; it is a declara- 
tion as plain as you can make it to the people of 
this country and to the civilized world that, 
so far as the powers of the Government of the 
United States can be wielded by those to whom 
its administration is at the present time in- 
trusted, the Union that the Constitution formed 
shall never again be enjoyed by the people. . It 
is a declaration that the effcrt for the restora- 
tion of the Union is to be abandoned, that the 
time has now arrived when it becomes us to 
give up the ‘old Union,’ as some gentlemen 
have styled it, and to enter upon the new work 
of reconstruction. If that be so, how can you 
attempt to maintain your consistency, by the 
military power of this Government to compel 
a mninority of the States of the Union contain- 
ing a minority of the population of the Union 
to submit to the reconstruction of the Union? 
To do this we must discard all the obligations 
of the Constitution. It cannot be disguised 
that such will be the effect of this bill.” 

The amendment was adopted—yeas, 17; 
nays, 16. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, then offered 
the following amendment: 

And be it further enacted, That the proclamation of 
emancipation issued by the President of the United 
States on the Ist day of January, 1863, so far as the 
same declares that the slaves in certaim designated 
States and portions of States thenceforward should 
be free, is hereby adopted and enacted as a statute 
of the United States, and as a rule and article for the 
government of the military and naval forces thereof, 

It was lost by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Chandler, Conness, Lane of Kansas, 
Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sumner, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—11. 

Nays—Messrs. Brown, Carlile, Davis, Doolittle, 
Grimes, Hale, Harris, Henderson, Hendricks, John- 
son, Lane of Indiana, McDougall, Powell, Richurd- 
son, Riddle, Saulsbury, Sherman, Sprague, Ten 
Eyck, Trumbull, and Van Winkle—21. 

Axssent—Messrs. Anthony, Buckalew, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Cowan, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hard- 
ing, Harlan, Hicks, Howard, Howe, Nesmith, Willey, 
and Wright—17. 

The bill passed by the following vote : 

Yras—Messrs. Brown, Chandler, Conness, Doolit- 
tle, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, John- 
son, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, McDougall, 
Morgan, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Riddle, Sherman, 
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3 e, Sumner, TenEyck, Trambull, Van Win- 
ide, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Davis, Powell, and Benlelee ta 

Assent—Messrs. Anthony, Buckalew, Carlile, 
Clark, Collamer, Cowan, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Harding, Hendricks, Hicks, Howard, Howe, 
Morrill, Nesmith, Richardson, Willey, and Wright 
—20, 


The House non-concurred in the amendment 
of the Senate, and asked a Committee of Con- 
ference, when the Senate receded from its 
amenament—yeas, 18; nays, 14. 

The bill then went to the President for his 
approval. On July 9th he issued the following 
proclamation relative to it: 


_ Whereas, At the late session, Congress passed a bill 
to guarantee to certain States whose Governments 
have been usurped or overthrown a republican form 
of government, a copy of which is hereunto annexed; 

5 whereas, The said bill was presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval less 
than one hour before the sine die adjournment of said 
session, and was not signed by him; 

nd whereas, The said bill contains, among other 
things, a plan for restoring the States in rebellion to 
their proper practical relation in the Union, which 
plan expressed the sense of conga upon that sub- 
ject, and which plan it is now thought fit to lay be- 
ben the Fei for their consideration ; 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do proclaim, declare, and make 
known that while I am—as I was in December last, 
when by proclamation I propounded a plan for resto- 
ration—unprepared by a formal approval of this bill 
to be inflexibly committed to any single plan of res- 
toration; and while Iam also unprepared to declare 
that the free-State Constitutions and Governments, 
already adopted and installed in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana shall be set aside and held for naught, thereby 
repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens who 
have set up the same as to further effort, or to declare 
a Constitutional competency in Congress to abolish 
slavery in the States, but am at the same time sin- 
cerely hoping and expecting that a Constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery throughout the nation 
“a - be adopted; 

evertheless, I am fully satisfied with the system 
for restoration contained in the bill as one very 
proper for the loyal people of any State choosing to 
adopt it; and that I am, and at all times shall be, pre- 
pared to give the executive aid and assistance to any 
such people, so soon as military resistance to the 
United States shall have been suppressed in any such 
State, and the people thereof shall have sufficiently 
returned to their obedience to the Constitution and 
the Laws of the United States —in which cases Military 
Governors will be appoiaied, with directions to pro- 
ceed according to the hill. 

In testimony wherecf, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of baby rc this 8th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, and of the independence of 
the United States the cighty-ninth. 

[u. s.] ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

By the President. 

mnt1au H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 
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In the House, on the 16th of February, Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, called up the case of 
James M. Johnson, claiming to be a Representa- 
tive from Arkansas, and stated the facts to be 
as follows: ‘‘ The gentleman himself, his broth- 
er, and brother-in-law, the present Provisional 
Governor of Arkansas under the new constitu- 
tion lately adopted, were residents of the same 
town and congressional district, and in the first 
month of the war, in 1861, they were driven 
from the State and from their homes by the 
rebels because of the course they took at the 
threshold against the rebellion. From that 
moment they entered into the Union armies. . 
This gentleman has served in those armies, and 
in many battles of the Southwest he has had 
the honor, as a colonel of one of the Union 
regiments of Arkansas, to distinguish himself. 
He holds a commission in that capacity at this 
moment. While he was absent in the army, 
never being able to set his foot in his own 
State.except at the head of the forces of 
the Union, the loyal people of the State of 
Arkansas met in convention and adopted a 
State constitution, and sent him here as the 
bearer of the constitution of a free State, the 
first unwilling fruit which this rebellion has 
borne. In his absence, and without his know 
edge, the voters of the second congressional 
district of Arkansas, numbering four or five 
thousand, elected himself as their Representa- 
tive upon this floor. He offers his credentials 
through the ordinary channels of the House, 
and though he has had the honor of bearing 
here the first free-State constitution out of the 
fire and smoke of this war, and though he comes 
here covered with honorable scars won in de- 
fence of the flag of his country, with a com- 
mission as a Representative elect to this House, 
he is denied so much as a hearing. 

“The State of Arkansas was districted ac- 
cording to the law of the United States before 
the rebellion broke out; and it was divided into 
three congressional districts according to the 
number assigned by the last census. 

“T know not whether upon an investigation 
by the Committee of Elections there will be 
sufficient law or sufficient facts to justify the 
admission of this gentleman to a seat upon the 
floor as a Representative from Arkansas. It is 
because I want to know whether there is law 
or constituency enough to justify us in admit- 
ting him here that I move that these credentials 
be referred to the Committee of Elections.” 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, said: ‘I made this 
motion to lay on the table because, as I sup- 
posed, as now it turns out to be the fact, that it 
is not a mere question of election law which 


* Protest oF SENATOR WADE AND H. Wryter Davis, M.C. 
To the supporters of the Government: 

We have read without surprise, but not without ind 
ee the proclamation of the President of the 8th of July, 
1 


The supporters of the Administration are responsible to 
the country fer its conduct; and it is their right and duty to 
check the encroachments of the Executive on the authority 
pate Congress, and to require it to confine itself to its proper 

ere, 


It is impossible to pass in silence this proclamation with- 
out neglecting that duty ; and, having taken as much respon- 
sibility as any others in pay eden the Administration, we 
are not disposed to fail in the other duty of asserting the 
a of Conereee. 

e President did not sign the bill “to guarantee to cer- 
tain States whose government haye been us a Repub- 
lican form of government *—passed hy ts supporters of his 
Administration in both Houses of Congress after mature 
deliberation. 
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would be involved, but a question of the recog- 
nition, or the refusal to recognize the organiza- 
tion of a State government in Arkansas. That 
question I am not willing to have passed upon 


on the collateral matter of the investigation of 
the right of a gentleman to a seat on this 
floor.” 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, said: ‘ Does the 


The bill did not therefore become a law; and it is, there- 
fore, nothing. 

The proclamation is neither an approval nor a veto of the 
bill; it is, therefore, a document unknown to the .aws and 
Constitution of the United States. 

So far as it contains an apology for not signing tne bill, it 
is a political manifesto against the friends of the Goyern- 
ment, 

So far as it proposes to execute the bill which is not a 
law, it is a grave Executive usurpation. 

It is fitting that the facts necessary to enable the friends 
of the Administration to eee the apology and the 
usurpation be spread before them. 

The proclamation says: 

“And whereas the said bill was presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his approval less than one 
hour before the sine die adjournment of said session, and 
was not signed by him—” 

If that be accurate, still this bill was presented with other 
bills which were signed. 

Within that hour the time for the sine die adjournment 
was three times postponed by the votes of both Houses; and 
the least intimation of a desire for more time by the Presi- 
dent to consider this bill would have secured a further post- 
ponement, 

Yet the committee sent to ascertain if the President had 
any further communication for the House of Representatives 
reported that he had none; and the friends of the bill, who 
had anxiously waited on him to ascertain its fate, had already 
been informed that the President had resolved not to sign it. 

The time of presentation, therefore, had nothing to do 
with his failure to approve it. 

The bill has been discussed and considered for more than a 
month in the House of Representatives, which it passed on 
the 4th of May. It was reported to the Senate on the 27th 
of May, without material amendment, and passed the Senate 
absolutely as it came from the House on the 2d of July. 

Ignorance of its contents is out of the question. 

Indeed, at his request, a draft of a bill. substantially the 
same in material points, and identical in the points objected 
to by the proclamation, had been laid before him for his con- 
sideration in the winter of 1862-1863. 

There is, therefore, no reason to suppose the provisions of 
the bill took the President by surprise. 

On the contrary, we have reason to believe them to haye 
been so well known that this method of preventing the bill 
from becoming a law without the constitutional responsibil- 
ity of a veto, had been resolved on long before the bill 
passed the Senate. 

We are informed by a gentleman entitled to entire con- 
fidence, that before the 22d of June, in New Orleans, it was 
stated by a member of General Banks’s staff, in the presence 
of other gentlemen in official position, that Senator Doolittle 
had written a letter to the department that the House Re- 
construction bill would be stayed off in the Senate to a 
period too late in the session to require the President to 
veto it in order to defeat it, and that Mr. Lincoln would re- 
tain the bill, if necessary, and thereby defeat it. 

The experience of Senator Wade, in his various efforts to 
get the bill considered in the Senate, was quite in accordance 
with that ae and the fate of the bill was accurately pre- 
dicted by letters received from New Orleans before it had 
passed the Senate. 

Had the proclamation stopped there, it would have been 
only one other defeat of the will of the people by the Execu- 
tive perversion of the Constitution. 

But it goes further. The President says: 

“* And whereas the said bill contains, among other things, 
& plan for te pia A 3 States in rebellion to their proper 
practical relation the Union, which plan expresses the 
sense of Congress upon that subject, and which plan it is 
ia thought fit to lay before the people for their considera- 

ion— 

By what authority of the Constitution? In what forms? 
The result to be declared by whom? With what effect when 
ascertained ? 

Is it to be a law by the approval of the people, without the 
approval of Congress, at the will of the President ? 

ill the President, on his opinion of the popular approval, 
execute it as a law? 

is this merely a device to avoid the serious responsi- 

bility of defeating a law on which so many loyal hearts re- 
posed for security ? 

But the reasons now assigned for not approving the Dill 
bre full of ominous significance, 

The President proceeds: 


“Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of tka 
United States, do proclaim, declare, and make known 
while Iam (as I was in December last, when by proclama- 
tion I propounded a plan for restoration) unprepared by a 
formal approval of this bill to be inflexibly committed to 
any single plan of restoration,” 

t is to say, the President is resolyed that people shall 
not by law take any securities from the rebel States against 
a renewal of the rebellion, before restoring their power to 
govern us, 

His wisdom and prudence are to be our sufficient guaran- 
tees! He further says: 

“ And while I am also unprepared to declare that the free- 
State constitutions and governments already adopted and in- 
salle. ht these’ and rea cig be set aside poe hed 
for na ereby repelling and discouragin e loyal 
ictsens wo have set up the same as to further cttort—” e 

That is to say, the President erg in recognizing those 
shadows of governments in Arkansas and Louisiana which 
Congress formally declared should not be ‘whose 
representatives and senators were repelled by formal yotes 
of both Houses of Congress—which it was declared formall 
soe have no electoral vote for President and Vice-Prest- 

en 

They are mere creatures of his will. They are mere oli- 
garchies, imposed on the o. by military orders under 
the form of election, at which generals, provost marshal 
soldiers and camp-followers were the chief actors, assist 
by a handful of resident citizens, and urged on to premature 
action by private letters from the President. 

In neither Louisiana nor Arkansas, before Banks’s defeat, 
did the United States control half the territory or half the 
population. In Louisiana General Banks’s proclamation 
candidly declared: “The fundamental law of the State is 
martial law.” ; 

On that foundation of freedom he erected what the Presi- 
fant calls “the free constitution and Government of Lou- 
siana, 

But of this State, whose fundamental law was martial 
law, only sixteen parishes out of forty-eight parishes were 


held by the United States; and in five of the sixteen we held 
be our camps. 
he eleven parishes we substantially held had 288,185 in- 


habitants; the residue of the State not held by us, 575,617. 

At the farce called an election the officers of General Banks 
returned that 11,346 ballots were cast; but whether any or 
by whom the people of the United States have no legal as- 
surance; but it is eee that 4,000 were cast by soldiers or 
employés of the United States, military or eye an 
none according to any law, State or national, and 7,000 ballots 
represent the State of Louisiana, 

uch is the free constitution and Government of Louisiana; 
and like it is that of Arkansas, Nothing but the failure of a 
military expedition deprived us of a like one in the swamps 
of Florida; and before the Presidential election like ones 
may be organized in eyery rebel State where the United 
States have a ae 

The President, by preventing this bill from becoming a 
law, holds the electoral votes of the rebel States at the dicta- 
tion of his personal ambition. 

If those yotes turn the balance in his fayor, is it to be sup- 
posed that his competitor, defeated by such means, will 
acquiesce ? ; 

the rebel majority assert their supremacy in those 
States, and send votes which elect an enemy of the Govern- 
ment, will we not repel his claims? 

And is not that civil war for the Presidency inaugurated 
by the yotes of rebel States? 

Seriously impressed with these dangers Congress, “the 
proper constitutional authority,” formally declared that there 
are no State governments in the rebel States, and provided for 
their erection at a proper time; and both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives rejected the senators and repre- 
sentatives chosen under the authority of what the President 
calls the free constitution and government of Arkansas, 

The President's proclamation “holds for naught” this 
judgment, and discards the authority of the Supreme Co 
and strides headlong toward the anarchy his proclamation o 
the 8th of December inaugurated. 

If electors for President be allowed to be chosen in either 
of those States, a sinister light will be cast on the motives 
which induced the President to “hold for naught” the wil! 
of Congress rather than his government in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

That judgment of Congress which the President defies was 
the exercise of an authority exclusively vested in Congress 
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_gentleman from Maryland assert, in his opinion, 
that the State government is.destroyed in Ar- 
kansas; that she is obliterated as a State; that 
she is no longer one of the States of the Union; 
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and that she must come back into the family of 
States upon application, just as a State comes 
in from a Territory?” 

Mr. Davis replied: “A State should exist 


by the constitution, to determine what is the established 
government in a State, and in its own nature and by the 
udicial authority binding on all other departments 


of the Government. 

The Supreme Court has formally declared that, under the 
4th section of the [Vth article of the Constitution, requiring 
the United States to guarantee to every State a republican 
form of government, “it rests with Congress to decide what 
government is the established one in a State;” and “ when 
senators and sentatives of a State are admitted into the 
councils of the Union, the authority of the Government under 
which they are appointed, as well as its republican charac- 

is by the proper constitutional authority, 

its decision is binding on every other department of the 
Government, and could not be questioned in a judicial tribu- 
nal, It is true that the contest in this case did not last long 
enough to the matter to this issue; and as no senators 
or representatives were elected under the authority of the 
Government of which Mr. Dorr was the head, Congress was 
not called upon to decide the controversy. Yet the right to 


decide is placed there.” 
Eyen the President’s lamation of the 8th of December 
formally declares that “ whether members sent to 


Comigress 
from any State shall be admitted to seats constitutionally 
rests exclusively with the respective houses, and not to any 
extent with the Executive.” 

And that is not the less true because wholly inconsistent 
with the President's assumption in that on of a 
right to institute and vonanite state governments in the 
rebel States, nor because the President is unable to perceive 
that his recognition is a nullity if it be not conclusive on 


Congress, 

-Under the Constitution, the right to senators and repre- 
sentatives is inseparable from a State Government. 

If there be a State Government the right is absolute. 

If there be no State Government there can be no senators 
or representatives chosen. 

The two Houses of Congress are expressly declared to be 
the sole judges of their own members. 

When, therefore, senators and representatives are admitted, 
the State Government under whose authority they were 
chosen is conclusively established; when they are rejected, 
its existence is as conclusively rejected and denied; and to 
ae _ the LE eaten? is bound bv lgrences “ry 

ent proceeds to express unwillingness “to 
declare a constitutional competency in Co to abolish 
slavery in States” as another reason for not signing the bill. 

But the bill nowhere proposes to abolish slavery in States. 

The bill did provide that all slaves in the rebel States 
should be manumitted. 

But as the President had already signed three bills manu- 
mitting several classes of slaves in States, it is not conceived 
possible that he entertained any scruples touching that pro- 
vision of the bill respecting which he is silent. 

He had already himself assumed a right by proclamation 
to free much the larger number of slaves in the rebel States, 
under the authority given him by Congress to use military 
pore to suppress the rebellion; and it is quite inconceiva- 

le that the President should think Congress could vest in 
him a discretion it could not exercise itself. 

Itis the more unintelligible from the fac. shat except in re- 
spect to a small of Virginia and Louisiana, the pill cov- 
ered only what the proclamation coyered—added a Congres- 
sional title and judicial remedies by law to the disputed title 
under the proclamation, and perfected the work the President 
professed to be so anxious to eae on 

Slavery as an institution can be abolished only by a change 
of the Constitution of the United States, or of the law of the 
States; and this‘is the principle of the bill. 

It required the new constitution of the State to provide 
for that prohibition; and the President, in the face of his 
own proc tion, does not venture to object to insisting on 
that condition. Nor will the country tolerate its a! on- 
ment—yet he defeated the only provision imposing it. 

But when he destribes himself, in spite of this great blow 
at emancipation, as “sincerely hoping and ——— that a 
constitutional amendment abolishing slavery ughout the 
nation may be adopted,” we curiously inquire on what his 
expectation rests, the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives at the recent session, and in the face of the political 
ocmplexion of more than enough of the States to prevent 
the possibility of its adoption within any reasonable time; 
and why he did not ind his sincere hopes with so 
an instalment of the blessing as his approval of the bill would 
have secured? 

After this assignment of his reasons for preventing the bill 


from becoming a law, the President proceeds to declare his 
purpose to execute it as a law by his plenary dictatorial 


power. 

He says: “Nevertheless, I am fully satisfied with the sys- 
tem for restoration contained in the bill as one very proper 
plan for the loyal Apes of any State choosing to adopt it; 
and that I and at all times shall be, aroused. to give the 
Executive aid and assistance to any such people as soon as 
the military resistance to the United States shall have been 
suppressed in any such State, and the ple thereof shall 
haye sufficiently returned to their obedience to the Consti- 
— and the aie + ce Died, States—in pie 
military governors appo with directions to pro- © 
ceed mame, the bill.” 

A more studied ontrage on the legislative authority of the 
people has never been gel egies 

Congress passed a bill; the President refused to approve it, 
and then by proclamation puts as much of it in force as he 
sees fit, and proposes to execute those parts by officers un- 
known to the Jaws of the United States, and not subject to 
the confirmation of the Senate. : 

The bill directed the appointment of provisional goyern- 
ors by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The President, after defeating the law, proposes to appoint, 
without law and without the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, military governors for the rebel States! 

He has already exercised this dictatorial usurpation in 
Louisiana, and defeated the bill to prevent its limitation. 

Henceforth we must the following precedent as the 
Presidential law of the rebel States: 


“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Wasutneton, March 15, 1864. 
“Tis Excellency Michael Hahn, Governor of Lowisiana: 
“Until further orders you are hereby invested with the 
pavers exercised hitherto by the military governor of Lon- 
jana. Yours, ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


This Michael Hahn is no officer of the United States; the 

President, without law, without the advice and consent of 
the Senate, by a private note not even countersigned by the 
Secretary of State, makes him dictator of Louisiana! 
The bill provided for the civil administration of the laws 
of the State—but it should be in a fit temper to govern itself 
—repealing all laws recognizing slavery, and ceter all men 
equal before the law. 

These beneficent provisions the President has annulled. 
People will die, and marry and transfer property, and buy 
and sell; and to these acts of civil life courts and officers of 
the law are necessary. Congress legislated for these neces- 
sary things, and the President deprives them of the protec- 
tion of the law! 

The President’s purpose to instruct his military governors 
“to proceed to the bill”—a makeshift to calm the 
disappointment its defeat has occasioned—is not merely a 
grave usurpation but a transparent delusion. 

He cannot “ proceed according to the bill” after preventing 
it from becoming a law. 

Whatever is done will be at his will and pleasure, by per- 
sons responsible to no law, and more interested to secure the 
interests and execute the will of the President than of the 
people; and the will of Congress is to be “ held for naught,” 
“unless the loyal people of the rebel States choose to adoptit.” 

If they should graciously prefer the stringent bill to the 
easy proclamation, still the registration will be made under 
no legal sanction; it will give no assurance that a majority 
of the ple of the States haye taken the oath; if adminis- 
tered, it will be without legal authority and void; no indict- 
Sina ball or eegrting. need votes te will be the heer oh Lae 

or rej yotes; it wi e u- 
isiana and Arkenees acted over again, under the forms of this 
bill, but not by authority of law 

But when we come to the guaranties of future peace which 
os meant to enact, the forms, as well as the substance 
of the bill, must yield to the President’s will that none 
should be imposed. 

it was the solemn resolve ef Congress to protect the loyal 
men of the nation against three great : (1) the re- 
turn to power of the guilty leaders of the rebellion cay the 
continuance of slavery, and (3) the burden of the re! lebt. 

Congress required assent to those provisions by the con- 
vention of the State; and if refused, it was to be dissolved. 

The President “holds for — that resolve of Con- 
gress, because he is anwilling “to be inflexibly committed to 
any one plan of restoration,” and the people of the United 
States are not to be allowed to protect yes unless 
their enemies agree to it. 
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with a government. The Constitution of the 
United States assumes that when it compels 
Congress to guarantee a government. The 
Supreme Court of the United States assumed 
that, when, in the case of Fisher and Walton, 
they said if a military government be estab- 
lished in a State it would be the duty of the 
United States to abrogate and remove it. The 
rebel government in Arkansas is a military 
government, and therefore not a republican 
government, and the United States is now en- 
gaged in removingit. When it is removed 
there will be no government in point of fact, 
as there is none in point of law. To-day the 
condition of Arkansas I take to be this: her 
political privileges depend upon her organiza- 
tion of a State government, and not upon the 
fact of her being a State. Without her Legis- 
lature there are no electors; there is nobody 
entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States to vote for members of Congress. She 
is in the condition where Tennessee was under 
the administration, I believe, of General Wash- 
ington. Tennessee was admitted into the Union 
without the scratch of the pen of a constitution. 
It was a State without a State government. 
When Tennessee organized her State govern- 
ment, that was recognized by Congress. When 
Arkansas shall organize a State government, 
that will be recognized by Congress and the 
President. Until that condition precedent rep- 
resentation upon this floor does not exist.” 
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Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, said: “ Ar. 
kansas is now under a military governor, and 
I want to know whether any State under the 
authority of a military governor and general 
can enact any civil laws which will be binding. 
And I refer in this connection to California, in 
reference to which it was decided by the 
Supreme Court that while the military law ex- 
isted the military governor and general could 
authorize no civil law, and that therefore the 
law in reference to revenue was void.” 

Mr. Harding, of Kentucky, asked Mr. Davis 
‘Whether, in his judgment, the State of Ar- 
kansas is in, or out of the Union?” 

Mr. Davis replied: ‘I will say that, in my 
judgment, it is in the Union; in the Union so 
far that we are bound to see that nothing whicb 
has the form without the substance of.a gov- 
ernment shall control her citizens; so far in 
the Union that we are responsible that she shall 
be governed according to republican laws; so 
far in the Union that the loyal men of Arkansas 
cannot be governed by traitors who call them- 
selves the Legislature of Arkansas. We are 
bound to protect them.” 

Mr. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, expressed 
his opinion in these words: ‘I wish to say 
that, understanding as I do from the remark 
of the gentleman from Maryland, that he in- 
tends by his motion only to lay these creden- 
tials upon the table until the great question as 
to the political condition of Arkansas is settled, 


The order to gored according to the bill is therefore 
merely at the will of the rebel States; and they have the op- 
‘Jon to reject it, accept the proclamation of the Sth of De- 
cember, and demand the President’s recognition! 

Mark the contrast! The bill requires a a eee the 
proclamation is satisfied with one-tenth; the bill requires 
one oath, the proclamation another; the bill ascertains voters 
by registering, the proclamation ei! guess; the bill exacts 
adherence to existing territorial limits, the proclamation 
admits of others; the bill governs the rebel States by Jaw, 
equalizing all before it, the proclamation commits them to 
the lawless discretion of Military Governors and Provost 
Marshals; the bill forbids electors for President, the procla- 
mation and defeat of the bill threaten us with civil war for 
the admission or exclusion of such yotes; the bill exacted 
exclusion of dangerous enemies from power and the relief of 
the nation from the rebel debt, and the prohibition of slavery 
forever, so that the suppression of the rebellion will double 
our resources to bear or pay the national debt, free the 
masses from the old. domination of the rebel leaders, and 
eradicate the cause of the war; the proclamation seenres 
neither of these guaranties. 

It is silent respecting the rebel debt and the political ex- 
clusion of rebel leaders ; leaving slavery exactly where it was 
by law at the outbreak of the rebellion, and adds no guaranty 
even of the freedom of the slaves he undertook to manumit. 

It is summed up in an illegal oath, without sanction, and 
therefore void. 

The oath is to support all proclamations of the President, 
during the rebellion, haying reference to slaves. 

Any government is to be accepted at the hands of one- 
tenth of the people not contravening that oath. 

Now that oath neither secures the abolition of slavery, nor 
adds any security to the freedom of the slaves the President 
declared free, 

It does not secure the abolition of slavery; for the procla- 
mation of freedom merely professed to free certain slaves 
while it recognized the institution. ; 

Every constitution of the rebel States at the outbreak of 
the rebellion may be adopted without the change of a letter: 
for none of them contravene that proclamation; none of 
them establish slavery. 

_It adds no security to the freedom of the slaves; for their 
title is the proclamation of freedom. 

If it be unconstitutional, an oath to support it is void. 
Whether constitutional or not, the oath is without authority 
of law, and therefore void. 


If it be valid and observed, it exacts no enactment by the 
State, either in law or constitution, to add a State guaranty 
to the proclamation title ; and the right of a slave to freedom 
is an open question before the State courts on the relative 
authority of the State law and the proclamation. 

If the oath binds the one-tenth who take it, it is not exacted 
of the other nine-tenths who succeed to the control of the 
State government, so that it is annulled instantly by the act 
of recognition. , 

What the State courts would say of the proclamation, who 
can doubt? 

But the master would not go into court—he would seize 
his slaves, 

What the Supreme Court would say, who can tell ? 

When and how is the question to get there? 

No habeas corpus lies for him in a United States Court; 
and the President defeated with this bill the extension of 
that writ to his case. 

Such are the fruits of this rash and fatal act of the Presi- 
dent—a blow at the friends of his Administration, at the 
rights of humanity, and at the principles of Republican Goy- 
ernment, 

The President has greatly presumed on the forbearance 
which the supporters of his Administration have so long 
practised, in view 6f the arduous conflict in which we are 
engaged, and the reckless ferocity of our political opponents. 

But he must understand that our support is of a canse and 
not of a man; that the authority of Congress is paramount 
and must be respected; that the whole body of the Union 
men of Congress will not submit to be’ re yey by him of 
rash and unconstitutional legislation; and if he wishes our 
support, he must confine himself to his Executive duties—te 
obey and execute, not make the laws—to suppress by arms 
armed rebellion, and leave political reorganization to Con- 

ress. 
2 If the supporters of the Government fail to insist on be 
they become responsible for the usurpations which they fi 
to rebuke, and are justly liable to the indignation of the peo- 
ple whose rights and security, committed to their keeping, 
they sacrifice. 

Let them consider the remedy of these usurpations, and, 
haying found it, fearlessly execute it. é 

B. F. WADE, 
Chairman Senate Committee. 
H. WINTER DAVIS, 
Chairman Committee House of Represent- 
atives on the Rebellious States. 
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I concur entirely in the wisdom of his propo- 
sition. I think it would be a most unfortu- 
nate thing for this country, and of course most 
unwise, for this House, by its action upon an 
incidental matter, to settle the condition of the 
State of Arkansas, or of any other State. I 
have examined this matter as much as I was 
able, from the commencement of the contest 
till now, and I have the settled conviction that 
the State of Arkansas and the other ten codp- 
erating States in this rebellion have no legal or 
constitutional existence as States of this Union.” 

The motion to lay on the table was lost, and 
the credentials were referred to the Committee 
on Elections. 


In the Senate, on June 13th, a joint resolu- 
tion for the recognition of the free-State Goy- 
ernment of Arkansas was considered. A mo- 
tion was made to refer the resolution and the 
credentials of Messrs. Fishback and Baxter to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, took the floor 
and said: ‘ William M. Fishback, a citizen of 
Arkansas, appears before the Senate of the 
United States, and claims membership therein. 
He asserts that he has been duly chosen to fill 
the unexpired term of Senator Sebastian, who 
was expelled in 1861 for complicity with the 
rebellion; and he produces a certificate purport- 
ing to be signed by the Governor of Arkansas. 

“ Shall this claimant be admitted to a seat in 
the Senate? Such is the immediate question. 
But I have said that there are other questions, 
of the most far-reaching character, which must 
be considered now and here; for they all enter 
into the present case. If we now admit the 
present claimant, we must also now admit that 
other claimant who has presented himself with 
like credentials, as a colleague. The question 
is not, therefore, shall Arkansas have one vote 
in this Senate? but, shall it have two? 

“But if Arkansas is now to be fully repre- 
sented in this Senate, does it not follow that it 
is to be represented with equal fulness in the 
House of Representatives? If represented in 
that Chamber, such representation must be 
under the existing apportionment act, which 
assigns to Arkansas two Representatives, who 
are to be chosen by districts, without reference 
to the number of votes polled in either. 

“One privilege will draw after it another. 
To him that hath shall be given. If Arkansas 
is admitted, to an immediate representation 
in the national Government, this rebel State, 
which has overthrown the Constitution within 
its borders, and assumed the front of war, can 
participate in the approaching election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, by organizing an 
electoral college; and in case the election of 
either of those great officers should devolve 
upon Congress, it can give a vote affecting the 
result as weighty as that given by Massa- 
chusetts, New York, or Illinois; for in such 
case, the vote in the Senate is per capita, and 
in the House it is by States. 
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*‘ Therefore, sir, I repeat, the decision of the 
question now before us rules all the questions 
which can arise upon the representation of 
Arkansas in the Congress of the United States, 
and also the other question of the participation 
of Arkansas in the election of President and 
Vice-President for the term of four years next 
ensuing. The importance of such a subject 
cannot be exaggerated. y 

“There are, Mr. President, five distinct 
reasons, obvious to the most superficial ob- 
server, against the recognition of any repre- 
sentation at this time from Arkansas: first, 
because the representation is founded on a 
minority; secondly, because any such repre- — 
sentation, unjust in itself, is especially unjust 
toward the loyal States; thirdly, because the 
military occupation of Arkansas and its ex- 
posed condition, are inconsistent with civil 
government ; fourthly, because the present 
organization of Arkansas is without that legality 
of origin which is required by American insti- 
tutions; and, fifthly, because it is absurd to 
admit a State to representation which is still, 
by solemn proclamation, shut out from com- 
mercial intercourse with the loyal States. 

“‘ True it is, that the President put forward a 
plan for reorganizing loyal State governments 
in the rebel territory, and he proffered a guar- 
anty to these communities against domestic 
violence and rebel invasion; but he neither 
proposed nor promised any representation in 
Congress or in. the electoral college. Nor 
would such a proposition or promise by him 
have possessed the slightest validity; because, 
by the Constitution, ‘each House 1s to be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members,’ This provision is 
inconsistent with any prerogative of the Presi- 
dent over this question, even if this prerogative 
were not controlled by that other provision 
which reserves to Congress the power to admit 
‘new States into this Union.’ 

*‘ Besides, the power of the President to in- 
stitute this Government, is only as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. It is therefore military 
in its character. But what proceeds from this 
power is, from the nature of the case, provis- 
ional or temporary, until it has received the 
sanction of Congress. To a certain extent, and 
from the necessity of the hour, military govern- 
ments may be constituted by the President; 
but permanent civil governments with—” 

Mr. Collamer: ‘To last beyond the war.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘As the Senator from Ver- 
mont happily suggests, to last beyond the war, 
with a right of representation in Congress and 
in the electoral college, cannot be constituted 
by the President. Such a power would be 
open to infinite abuse, and, in the hands of an 
ambitious President, might be employed for 
selfish purposes. The national safety, in har 
mony with republican principles, requires that 
it should be exercised by Congress, which must 
take the lead in calling the new government 
into being. 
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“‘ Congress must have jurisdiction over every 
portion of the United States where there is no 
other government; but there can be no other 
government in the rebel States, so that the 
words of Chief Justice Marshall are as applica- 
ble to a State without a loyal State government 
as they were originally to a Territory: 

Perhaps the power of governing a Territory be- 
longing to the United States, which has not by be- 
voming a State acquired the means of self-govern- 
ment, may result necessarily from the facts that it is 
not within the jurisdiction of any particular State, 
and is within the power and jurisdiction of the United 
States.—American Insurance Company vs. Carter, 
1 Peters, 532. 


“The three things which are here affirmed 
of a Territory, may all be affirmed of a rebel 
State: 

*“ First. It has not the means of self-govern- 
ment, 

** Secondly. It is not within the jurisdiction 
of any particular State. 

“Thirdly. It is within the power and juris- 
diction of the United States. 

*‘ From these again the necessity of congres- 
sional jurisdiction ensues, 

‘2, It would be unreasonable, if not absurd, 
for each Chamber to determine the question of 
representation for itself. Suppose, for instance, 
that the Senate admit claimants from Arkansas 
and the House reject them. Then we should 
witness the anomaly of a State admitted to one 
Chamber and excluded from the other. This 
would be a case of semi-admission into the 
Union. Part would be in and part out. The 
Senators and Representatives of the same State 
would be compelled to separate, as in Grecian 
mythology, when one of the inseparable twins, 
Castor and Pollux, was translated to Olympus, 
and the other was left upon earth. Surely the 
Constitution does not contemplate the repetition 
of any such fable. Arkansas must stay away 
until she can be received in both Houses and 
can be recognized as a unit and not as a frac- 
tion; but no power short of Congress can 
assure this equal reception in both Houses. 

“3, Authority is in harmony with reason. 
This question seems to have been anticipated 
by the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as pronounced by Chief Justice 
Taney in the case of Luther vs. Borden (7 
Howard’s Reports, 42). Here are the words: 


The fourth section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, provides that the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in the 
Union a pe barges form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and, on the 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
w en the Legislature cannot be convened), against 

omestic violence. 

Under this article of the Constitution, it rests with 
Congress to decide what government is the estab- 
lished one in a State. For as the United States 
“Se oti to each State a republican government, 
Congress must necessarily decide what government 
is established in the State before it can determine 
whether it is republican or not. And when the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of a State are admitted 
into the councils of the Union, the authority of the 
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government under which they are appointed, as well 
as its republican character, is recognized by the 
pre er constitutional authority. And its decision is 

inding on every other department of the Govern- 
ment, and could not be questioned in a judicial 
tribunal. 

“* According to these positive words ‘it rests 
with Congress to decide what government is 
the established one of a State.’ But Congress 
can decide only through joint action. 

“4, The Constitution also, by a positive text, 
seems to place the question beyond doubt. 
There are express words, as we have already 
seen, declaring that ‘the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government.’ If these words 
stood alone, the case would be clear; but it 
becomes clearer still when we revert to the 
other clause by which it is provided that ‘the 
Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution all powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States.’ Now, since the guaranty is vested in 
the Government of the United States, it follows 
that Gongress has the power for carrying it 
into execution. In Arkansas a republican gov- 
ernment has been overthrown by rebellion. 
Congress must see that such government is 
restored; ard to this end it has all needful 
power. Congress, and not the President, must 
dicide when the restoration has taken place. 

‘“5. There is also the President’s proclama- 
tion, which, by its very terms, necessarily im- 
plies the action of Congress in the restoration 
of a State to the Union. There is first the posi- 
tive declaration that ‘whether members sent 
to Congress from any State shall be admitted 
to seats constitutionally rests exclusively with 
the respective Houses, and not to any extent 
with the Executive.’ But the language of the 
proclamation and of the accompanying message 
plainly assumes that the rebel States have lost 
their original character as States of the Union. 
Thus in one place the President says that ‘loyal 
State governments have for a long time been 
subverted.’ But if subverted, they are no 
longer States. In another place he proposes ‘to 
reinaugurate loyal State goyernments.’ But a 
proposition to reinaugurate implies a new start. 
Tn another place he proposes to ‘reéstablish a 
State government which shall be republican.’ 
But we do not reéstablish a government which 
continues to exist. In another place he pro- 
poses to ‘set up’ a State government in the 
mode prescribed. But whatever requires to be 
set up is evidently down. In another place he 
seeks to guarantee and protect a ‘revived State 
government.’ But we revive only what is dead, 
or at least faint. There is still another place, 
where the President evidently looks to the pos- 
sibility of a change of name, boundary, sub- 
division, constitution, and general code of laws 
in the restored State. These are his identical 
words: ‘And it is suggested as not improper 
that in constructing a loyal State government 
in a State, the name of the State, the boundary, 
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the subdivisions, the constitution, and the gen- 
eral code of laws, as before the rebellion, be 
maintained.’ Thus the President does not in- 
sist that even the name and boundary of a State 
shall be preserved. He contents himself with 
suggesting that it will not be ‘improper’ to 
preserve them ‘in constructing a loyal State 
government.’ Of course this suggestion of 
what is not improper implies necessarily that 
in his opinion these great changes were within 
the discretion of the revived community. 

“T have called especial attention to the lan- 
guage of the President, because it constantly 
assumes, in a succession of phrases, that the 
rebel States are in an abnormal condition, from 
which they are to be recovered or revived; 
and since such restoration or revival can be 
consummated only by the action of Congress, it 
is reasonable to infer that such was his expecta- 
tion. At all events, the proclamation, by its 
repeated assumptions with regard to the rebel 
States, testifies to the necessity of congressional 
action. 

“We have already seen that Andrew John- 
son had declared the State of Tennessee ‘ va- 
cated’ by all local government which we were 
bound to respect; and Arkansas was in a sim- 
ilar situation. But this language obviously 
harmonizes with that of the President. 

“Such are some of the arguments for the 
power of Congress over this question. Others 
might be adduced; but I have said enough. 
The necessity of the case—reason—the author- 
ity of the Supreme Court—the Constitution— 
and the President’s proclamation, each and all 
tend to the same conclusion, even without re- 
sorting to those war powers which are all 
within the reach of Congress. Butif we glance 
at the latter we shall find the power of Con- 
gress declared beyond question. There is 
nothing which the President may do as Com- 
mander-in-Chief which Congress may not di- 
rect and govern, according to the authoritative 
words of Chancellor Kent: 


Though the Constitution vests the executive power 
in the President, and declares hi ommander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
these powers must necessarily be subordinate to the 
legislative power in Congress.’’—Kent’s Commenta- 
ries, volume 1, 292, note 5, 


“And these powers, vast as they may be 
when called into activity by the exigency of 
war or rebellion, become as constitutional as if 
specified precisely in a written text. 

“Of course when within the confines of a 
State the rebellion is triumphantly subdued, 
and the great body of the people testifies an 
unmistakable loyalty; when local elections can 
be held according to the ordinary municipal 
forms ; when the laws and not arms prevail ; and 
when a government, republican in fact as in 
name, making slavery forever impossible, has 
been permanently established, then will Con- 
gress, by proper legislative action, rejoice to 
welcome the newly-constituted State to its 
equal share in the national Government. But 
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such welcome must aot, be precipitated. It 


can be offered only after a most careful in- 


quiry into the actual condition of things and 
the assured conviction that the rebel State has 
been newly constituted in fact, as in name. 
And this caution is needed not only for the 
good of the Union but for the good of the 
newly-constituted State, which must be saved 
from premature responsibilities beyond the 
measure of its present powers. 

“Sir, it is much to be a State in full fellow- 
ship and equality with other States represented 
in this Chamber and in the other Chamber, with 
‘a voice in the election of President and Vice- 
President, and with a star on the national flag. 
To be admitted into these prerogatives and 
privileges a State must be ‘above suspicion,’ 
and it must be able to use well all the great 
powers which belong toa State. But if a State 
is not yet ‘above suspicion,’ and if it is not 
strong enough to stand alone, even against do- 
mestic disturbers, it cannot expect immediate 
recognition. It must wait yet a little longer 
until, restored at last in character and in 
strength, it can do all the duties of a State, and 
with master hand grasp that Ulyssean bow 
which pretenders strive in vain to bend.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, replied: “ Has the 
honorable member refreshed his recollection 
with the debates which resulted out of the ad- 
mission of Missouri? Has he consulted the de- 
bates which from time to time since have 
occurred in either branch of Congress? If he 
has, he will find that however upon the first 
occasion doubts were entertained whether it 
was in the power of Congress to annex any such 
condition to a State as a condition upon which 
it is to be admitted, it was soon after conceded 
that it was not in the power of Congress to 
annex any such condition to the admission of a 
State, because such condition would produce 
inequality as between the States. He reads 
every thing that comes out that is worth read- 
ing, and he will pardon me for saying he some- 
times reads what is not worth reading; and I 
am sure the honorable member must have read 
the speech that electrified this body, charmed 
an immense audience, placed his name high 
upon the roll of orators, made him for the time 
the observed of all observers, the speech that 
Pinckney delivered on that question in this 
Chamber. It is very imperfectly reported, but 
the argument is there, and the argument was 
so overwhelming that although the opposite 
view was taken by a man of eminent ability, 
and pure and spotless character, and burning 
patriotism (Rufus King was his opponent, and 
spoke in advance), he yielded to its masterly 
power, and stood, if I may be permitted to use 
what I have heard from those who wene spec- 
tators of the debate, crest-fallen. And from 
that day to this (I speak what I know, Mr. 
President, for it has happened to be my duty 
particularly to examine this question profes- 
sionally), with rare exceptions every jurist in 
either branch of Congress who has spoken on 
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the subject, until the last two or three years, 
has admitted that whether a State is to be re- 
ceived into the Union or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, she can only come in as an equal; and as 
Massachusetts might establish slavery if she 
thought proper to do so, as she once recognized 
it, as she once, if there could be any enjoyment 
in such an institution, enjoyed it, as some of 
her citizens sold the slaves which went out to 
the South—as she could now establish African 
slavery within her own limits, it followed that 
if you prohibited it to Arkansas or to Tennes- 
see, or to any other States, they would not be 
on an equal footing with Massachusetts, I 
trust in God the Union is destined to last for- 
ever; but it cannot last when once it is under- 
stood that each State in the Union is not the 
equal of every other equal in every thing, 
equal not only in the power to do right but 
equal in the power to do wrorg; I mean mor- 
ally wrong. My friend is for blotting out all 
these State lines which were so valuable to us 
in the past, around which so many associations 
that cling round the heart of an American are 
to be found; associations the result of inter- 
course, the result of marriage, the result of 
blood relationship, the result of joint glories 
and joint trials in the field. He is for blotting 
them all out and considering these States mere- 
ly as territory, to return to the United States 
as territorial acquisitions; or, if the honorable 
member refuses to admit that that word prop- 
erly illustrates his own view, to get them back 
into the United States as Territories, stripped 
ef State power and unprotected by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, except so far as 
that Constitution deals with and protects the 
Territories of the United States. 

“‘ The difference between the honorable mem- 
ber and myself is as wide as the poles. I con- 
sider the war now being carried on against the 
citizens of those States as being carried on 
against them individually; that each man is 
just as much a citizen of the United States in 
those States now as is each man in the loyal 
States; but as those men for the most part are 
now in arms against the United States, trying 
to destroy the United States, they are not to be 
represented in the electoral college because they 
are criminals, traitors, whom it is the duty of 
the United States to prosecute as such, and to 
punish assuch. Ifthe President thinks proper 
to pardon them all, and he has pardoned a great 
many, or if Congress should thing proper itself 
by some legislative act, with the consent of the 
President, to wipe out all their sins as against 
the United States, and they should organize 
their Government again, and come here, they 
have a right to come; but until they do that 
they are the enemies of the United States. 
But that is not the case made by the Presi- 
dent,” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: ‘ Mr, Presi- 
dent, I shall vote against the reference of this 
subject to any committee of the Senate. I 
shall vote against the reference of the joint 
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resolution which is the first in order, because 
I think the time has not yet come for us 
to take into consideration the propriety of set- 
ting aside the President’s proclamation declar- 
ing certain States of the Union to be in insur- 
rection ; and I shall vote against it, because J 
think that, fairly and properly speaking, at the 
present time the State of Arkansas is in insur- 
rection. It is not at peace. So far as the reso- 
lution relates to that State, I shall treat it as a 
State in insurrection.” . 

The joint resolution was adopted to refer the 
credentials to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
together with the following resolution offered 
by Mr. Sumner: 


Resolved, That a State pretending to secede from 
the Union, and battling against the national Govern- 
ment, to maintain this pretension must be regarded 
as arebel State, subject to military occupation, and 
without title to representation on this floor until it 
has been readmitted by a vote of both Houses of 
Congress; and the Senate will decline to entertain 
any application from any such rebel State until after 
such vote of both Houses of Congress. 


The committee subsequently reported that 
the Senators were not entitled to seats. The 
report was approved. 


In the House, on April 4th, Mr. Davis, of 
Maryland, received permission to report from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs a joint reso- 
lution relative to Mexico. It declared that the 
Congress of the United States were unwilling 
by silence to leave the nations of the world 
under the impression that they were indifferent 
spectators to the deplorable events transpiring 
in the republic of Mexico, and that they there- 
fore thought fit to declare that it did not accord 
with the policy of the United States to ac- 
knowledge any monarchical government erect- 
ed on the ruins of any republican government 
in America under the auspices of any European 
power. é' 

Mr. Brooks, of New York, asked: ‘* What 
does the gentleman propose to do with the 
joint resolution ?” 

Mr. Davis replied: “I propose to put it upon 
its passage.” 

‘Mr. Brooks said: ‘I have no objection to 
the joint resolution if it be not a mere paper 
fulmination. I do object, however, to paper 
thunder. If it means any thing I am in favor 
of the resolution; if not, I am opposed to it.” 

Mr. Davis further added: “Mr. Speaker, 
whether it be a mere paper fulmination or not 
depends upon whether the Congress of the 
United States shall adopt it, and whether it 
represents, in adopting it, the opinions of the 
people of the United States. It is a declaration 
simply as to what our policy is to be respecting 
events which touch our interest very nearly. 
I take it that it is not a subject which anybody 
desires here to discuss; and I suspect that if 
there be a dissent in this House, it is about the 
only dissent that can be found in the United 
States on this subject.” _ 
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The vote on the resolution was—yeas, 109 ; 
nays, 0. No action was taken on the resolu- 
tion in the Senate. 


In the House, Dec. 22, 1863, Mr. Johnson, of 
Pennsylvania, offered the following resolution: 


Whereas the supreme judicial tribunal of the State 
of Pennsylvania has solemnly decided that the act of 
Con approved March 3, 1863, commonly called 
the Conscription Act, is, in its provisions, contrary 
to and in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and therefore null and void; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sworn duty of the executive 
department of the Government to either acquiesce in 
that decision within that State, or to bring the ques- 
tion involved before the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final adjudication, to the end that, if Con- 
gress shall deem such legislation necessary, a bill 
may be prepared which shall not be subject to con- 
stitutional objections. 


It was Jaid upon the table by the following 
vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, Bailey, John D. Baldwin, Beaman, 
Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, Ambrose W. 
Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry 
Winter Davis, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Donnelly, 
Driggs, Dumont, Eckley, Eliot. eae Fenton, 
Frank, Ganson, Gooch, Grinnell, Hale, Higby. sd 
er, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hub- 
bard, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Longyear, Lovejoy, 
McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, 
Norton, Odell, Charles O'Neill, Orth, Pike, Price, 
William H. Randall, Alexander H. Rice, John H. 
Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 
non, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Spalding, Stevens, 
Thomas, Tracy, Upson, Van Va Bebargh, Elihu 
B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Williams, 
Wilder, Windom, and Winfield—s0. 

Naxs—Messrs. Ancona, Augustus C. Baldwin, 
Bliss, Brooks, Coffroth, Cox, Dawson, Dennison, 
Eden, Edgerton, Eldridge, Finck, Grider, Hall, 
Harding, ae G. Harris, Charles M. Harris, 
Holman, Phi a Johnson, William Johnson, Le 
Blond, Long, McDowell, McKinney, Middleton, Mor- 
rison, Nelson, Noble, John O’ Neill, Pendleton, Perry, 
Rogers, Ross, Scott, John B. Steele, William G. 
Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Sweat, Wheeler, Chilton A. 
White, Joseph W. White, and Fernando Wood—43. 


On February 1st, Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, 
offered the following: 


Whereas all conscription or other forced service 

of the citizen to the State is contrary to the genius 
and pons of republican government and op- 
posed to the principles of self-government, which is 
the true basis of the American Republic ; and where- 
as the laws for conscripting or drafting citizens into 
the military service of the United States have thus 
far proved, if not an entire failure, at least ineffectual 
for the supplying to the Governmen’ the necessary 
number of men requisite for the military service in 
putting down the rebellion; and whereas the princi- 
tee of equity and justice require in a Government 
ike ours, founded on the will of the majority, that 
the burdens of maintaining and preserving it should 
fall alike and equally upon all and every of the citi- 
zens, the rich as well as the poor, in proportion to 
their ability to bear the same; and whereas the mili- 
tary is a profession to which men are called as well 
from the inducements of personal gain and family 
advantage as from motives of patriotism and hopes 
of future fame; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
be, and they are hereby, instructed to examine and 


‘ 


‘future or further 
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inquire immediately into the propriety and expe- 
diency of repealing or suspending, so far as any 
raft is concerned, all acts and 
parts of acts authorizing or empowering the con- 
scripting or drafting of, or in any way forcing the 
citizen into the military service of the country, either 
in putting down rebellion or otherwise, and in lieu 
thereof providing by law for and authorizing the 
President of the United States from time to time, 
and as he may deem it expedient and necessary, to 
offer the payment of such sum or sums of money for 
volunteers in bounties or monthly payments, or 
otherwise, as may be best to induce enlistments and 
secure such moneys to the soldier and his family, 
and as will secure just so many and just such men 
as may be requisite or necessary to put down the re- 
bellion and restore the Supremacy of the Consti- 
tution; and that said committee do report by bill. 


It was laid on the table—yeas, 84; nays, 42. 
On the same day, Mr. Grinnell, of Iowa, of- 
fered the following: 


Whereas the war peuey of the Government having 
brought into the military service as soldiers and la- 
borers free colored men and persons claimed to be 
held by rebels, who have rendered invaluable service 
to the army; and whereas the more extended em- 
ployment and enlistment of colored persons will be 
a relief to our northern soldiers, unacclimated and 
unused to manual labor, and lessen the number to be 
taken from their homes and from the industrial pur- 
suits in the United States where there is now an un- 
usual demand for labor; therefore, 

Resolved, That a more vigorous policy to enlist at 
an early day and in larger numbers in our army per- 
sons of African descent, would meet the approbation 
of this House. 


It was adopted by the following vote :° 


Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ashley, 
John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, Francis 
P. Blair, Jacob B. Blair, Blow, Boutwell, Boyd, 
Brandegee, Broomall, William G. Brown, Ambrose 
W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, 
Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Dawes, 
Deming, Driggs, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Gar- 
field, Strgalls Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Asahel 
W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Hulburd, Julian, 
Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Long- 

ear, Marvin, McClurg, Helios, Samuel F, Miller, 

oorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, 
Leonard Myers, Norton, Charles O’Neill, Orth, Pat- 
terson, Perham, Pomeroy, Price, Alexander H. 
Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, 
Schofield, Shannon, Sloan, Smith, § reg Ste- 
vens, Thayer, Thomas, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, 
Elihu B. Washburne, Wi!iam B. Washburn, Web- 
ster, Whaley, Williams, Wilson, Windom, and Wood- 
bridge—80. 

Nays—Messre. James ©. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Clay, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, 
Edgerton, Eldridge, Finck, Grider, Hall, Harding, 
Harrington, Benjamin G. Harris, Holman, Kernan, 
Kiug, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Long, Marcy, McAllister, 
McKinney, William H. Miller, Morrison, Noble, 
John O’Neill, Pendleton, Perry, Pruyn, Samuel J. 
Randall, Robinson, Rogers, Ross, Scott, John B 
Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, Wadsworth, 
Chilton A. White, and Yeaman—46., 


In the Senate, on December 21st, a bill to 
increase the bounty to volunteers, and the pay 
of the army, was taken up. An amendment 
was under consideration to pay the same beun- 
ties to persons enlisting in the marine corps. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I think—and 
indeed I believe we all think—that the assump- 
tion by the autiorities of the power to give 
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bounties was without law. It was probably 
the greatest stretch of power that has been ex- 
ercised during this war. I donot know whether 
it was necessary or not. I think it was not 
necessary. I believe that if the authorities had 
in good faith, commencing last March, enforced 
the law which was provided for them accord- 
ing to the terms of the law, by the month of 
July they would have had the army filled up. 
There is no doubt of it, in my judgment. They 
seem to have delayed action, to have put it off 
from day to day, showing timidity, anxiety, 
fear of the people; deterred at one moment by 
the mob in New York, at another by threat- 
ened political movements in other parts of the 
country; and finally, in October last, they fell 
upon the measure of offering bounties without 
law. 

“ This section of the bill, if it passes, will, in 
my judgment, involve the expenditure of over 
one hundred million dollars. There are three 
hundred thousand soldiers called for. The 
bounty offered to veterans is $400 each; to 
other persons $300 each. Counting one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, or one-half the num- 
ber required, as veterans—Senators can figure 
it up for themselyes—and it amounts to over 
one hundred million dollars—an immediate de- 
mand on the Treasury of the United States. 
This money has not been paid out; no portion 
of it has been raised except the $12,000,000 
paid in as commutation money,” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed, say- 
ing: ‘Mr. President, I think the passage of 
the first section of this bill, with the limitation 
put upon it, that it is only to continue till the 
fifth day of January next, will save money to 
the Treasury of the United States. I agree 
with the Senator from Ohio that the offer of 
these bounties by the Government was made 
without authority of law. The Government 
had no authority to offer bounties for any per- 
sons to enlist beyond the extent of the amount 
already received as commutation. But, sir, 
there had been a great deal of misrepresent- 
ation in the country in regard to the enrolment 
act, or conscription act, as some choose to call 
it. Its results, as well as the act itself, had 
been misrepresented. It was said be a failure. 
Sir, it was not a failure. If not a great and 
eminent success, it was no failure. The Gov- 
ernment made a draft of about one-fifth of the 
persons enrolled between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five years in some of the States. 
The Government undertook to raise a class of 
very perfect men. The Government said that 
in the volunteer service a great many men had 
been enlisted who had broken down after a 
few months’ service, and that we ought to 
have nothing but perfect men. They made, I 
think, one hundred and twenty-four causes of 
exemption, and I undertake to say that any en- 
rolling board could let off nearly every drafted 
man under these exemption clauses. About 
one-fourth of all the persons drafted through- 
out the United States were held to service. 
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About sixty thousand men were placed in the 
service, either as drafted men or as substitutes, 
and about forty thousand men paid the com- 
mutation, and the Government was authorized 
to offer bounties to that extent, which would 
raise forty thousand men, and no more, 

“The Government then, instead of going on 
and making another draft, in which, beyond 
all doubt, in drawing the same number of men, 
they would have obtained at least twice the 
number of soldiers or twice the amount of 
money obtained by the previous draft, called, 
on the 17th of October, for three hundred thou- 
sand men, promising to pay veterans a bounty 
of $400, and other persons $300. Supposing 
they obtained the men, one-half from each 
class, here was a promise of $105,000,000 as 
bounties. The Government had then about 
nine million dollars paid in as commutation - 
the Government has now about twelve mil 
lions. That was all the money the Govern 
had to pay the bounties promised. 

“‘ Now, sir, the first section of this bill un- 
dertakes to legalize and to fulfil the pledge 
made by the Government to the people of the 
country and to the States. The proposition 
of the Government is limited to the 5th day of 
January next. The promise was that persons 
enlisting before that day, the 5th day of Jan- 
uary, should have these bounties. We propose 
to accept the proposition and to fulfil the prom 
ise; but we propose to close it on that day and 
fall back upon the bounty of $100 for persons 
who are drafted or who volunteer after that 
day, not allowing it, however, to substitutes. 
We require the man who is drafted to pay the 
whole sum himself to get a substitute. 

“T agree with the Senator from Ohio that 
we ought to have great care in regard to our 
expenditures and to the condition of our treas- 
ury. From the first hour of this war I have 
felt that our great danger, if we had any dan- 
ger at all, was in obtaining money and not in 
obtaining men, and I am more convinced of 
that to-day than ever. As long as our cur- 
rency is sound, as long as we can meet our obli- 
gations promptly, as long as the general busi- 
ness of the country is prosperous, we can main- 
tain and prosecute this war. Had the treasury 
failed, had the currency of the country broken 
down and interrupted the trade and productive 
industry of the country, then we should have 
had at once a strong opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The condition of the treasury of the 
Confederate States is full evidence to the whole 
world that they must go down, that they can- 
not succeed. They are weaker in that than in 
their armies. I agree, therefore, with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that it is very important to be 
careful as to what sums, either for bounties or 
any thing else, we pay in carrying on the war. 
It is important that we should be careful to 
keep the credit of the Government sound, the 
treasury full, the currency solid, and the pro- 
ductive industry of the country prosperous.” 

Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, said; ‘* Mr. Presi- 
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dent, the debate which has sprung up does not 
really seem to me te be upon that amendment, 
but upon the question which has been raised 
between the Senator from Ohio and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Upon that question I desire to express the 
opinion that Congress ought to encourage vol- 
unteering, rather than to rely upon what, of 
necessity, must be an unpopular measure of the 
Government—the draft. I think we have had 
evidence enough in the country that the army 
can be supplied with men by volunteering ; and 
although the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not admit that the draft has been a failure thus 
‘yar, he will hardly claim that it has been a suc- 
cess. Out of 125,000 drafted men, there went 
into the service about 6,000; about 20,000 paid 
the $300 commutation; and 37,394 were ex- 
empted for physical disability. The Senator 
says that the Department made a mistake in 
the number of causes of exemptions for phys- 
ical disability. I am not prepared to discuss 
that question with the Senator. He is better 
informed on the subject, unquestionably, than 
I can be; but that is a very large exemption 
for physical causes. According to this report, 
there paid commutation money, 20,138; fur- 
nished substitutes, 10,402; failed to report, 
17,940; exempted for other causes, about 
32,319. Under the draft, therefore, in New 
England, Pennsylvania, and New York, up to 
the ist day of November, the Government 
realized about 6,000 troops who were drafted ; 
10,000 substitutes; and perhaps 20,000 volun- 
teers, who were induced to volunteer under 
the policy adopted by the Administration in 
paying $300 bounty—the $300 that were paid 
by those who were drafted. I think that can- 
not be claimed as a success. 

“But, sir, from the commencement of this 
-war every effort on the part of the Adminis- 
tration to secure troops by appeals to the pa- 
triotism of the people, by appeals to their 
desire to provide for their families before they 
enter the service by giving them bounties, has 
been a success. At least, prior to the issuance 
of a proclamation’ by the President, which I 
shall not now discuss, there was no failure in 
the volunteer system. I claim that it was a 
success; and I may venture to say an army of 
volunteers is a better army than an army of 
conscripted men. They go freely, cheerfully, 
and they serve freely and ch y: 

‘“* What then is the plain duty of Congress ? 
With these facts before us, is it not our plain duty 
to undertake to fill up the army by volunteering 
rather than by a draft? I do not ask that the 
draft law be repealed, for I know that such a 
motion in this body would not prevail; but it 
were better that it were repealed, in my judg- 
ment, and that the Government should pay 
liberal bounties to the soldiers in advance of 
their going into the field, in order that they 
might well provide for their families during 
their absence.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, was of a different 
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opinion. He suid: “I believe there has been 
rather a mistake in the policy of the authorities 
with reference to this subject, and a mistake, 
too, on our part. I believe that the continued 
offer of bounties, and the continued increase 
of bounties—and they have been increasing al- 
most geometrically from the beginning—instead 
of haying a tendency to increase and promote 
the patriotism of the people, has had a ten- 
dency to diminish and destroy it. The effect 
has been, in my judgment, carried on at such a 
rate as it has been, especially in my section of 
country, to turn the attention of the people 
from the fact and the consideration that every 
man owed to the Government when necessary 
his personal service, which as a citizen he was 
bound to render, to the question, ‘ How much 
can we make by holding off a little longer 
before we volunteer?” And the system, as 
now proclaimed, going on as it does, must ne- 
cessarily be one that increases and enlarges 
from day to day. 

“ The question then arises, do you mean to 
keep up that system and abandon your law? 
The law either ought to be enforced or aban- 
doned. We ought to have a draft or else strike 
the law from our statute bock. We adopted 
the policy. Why? Because we foresaw that 
after this war had continued so long the result 
would be that we should find it difficult to ob- 
tain men. With all the patriotism that exists 
in the community, when it comes to the indi- 
vidual case it is found hard to raise the number 
of men required. Now, will you abandon at 
once the idea, and say to the people that you 
have abandoned it; that there is no such thing 
in the United States of America as an obligation 
resting on every able-bodied citizen to serve 
his country, when his country needs his ser- 
vices? Sir, we cannot do so. It is the idea 
upon which that law was predicated, upon 
which it was passed, to give the Government 
the power to command the services of our citi- 
zens; and, in my judgment, it should be en- 
forced. Spend the money you get from exemp- 
tions in bounties for the purpose of filling up 
the ranks; but, sir, there is no seeing how long 
the credit of this country can continue what it 
is if we are to go on recklessly and spend 
money as if we had a profusion of it and more 
than we knew what to do with. 

“* Now, sir, in my judgment, the failure of 
the draft, so far as it has been a failure, has 
been owing to the very clumsy manner in 
which the thing was attempted to be carried 
out, arising out of these exemptions for cause 
more than any thing else.” 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas, said: ‘‘ Mr. President, 
suppose we resort to a draft alone, and retain 
the $300 exemption clause. I show you that 
we cannot, by any possibility, raise an army 
under any system of draft which retains that 
clause. We cannot fill our armies under any 
conscription law which retains the $300 ex- 
emption clause. If we rely upon volunteering 
alone, we may, and perhaps will, fill our ar- 
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mies; but is it just, is it fair and honest to the 
whole people, that the loyal, the true, the pa- 
triotic, the Union-loving shall be called again 
and again to volunteer and to shed their blood 
in defence of the flag, and to find martyrs’ 
graves upon the battle-field, while the disloyal, 
the traitorous, and the sympathizers with trea- 
son refuse to go into the army, and remain at 
home to denounce every measure of the Ad- 
ministration calculated to suppress the rebel- 
lion?” 

Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, followed, saying: 
‘The Senator from Maine has announced a 
principle here which I welcome with my whole 
heart, as it is about the first distinct enunciation 
of it I have heard in the Senate of the United 
States since I have had the honor of a seat 
here. I was particularly gratified with it. It 
was this, that every citizen of this Republic 
owes to its Government the utmost of his abil- 
ity for the maintenance of the Government 
during this war, whether of money or of per- 
sonal service. It is not a matter of choice, but 
it is a matter of duty. It is a debt due, and it 
ought to be paid, and the Government, as the 
agent of the whole people, ought to insist on 
the payment of it. Iam glad to hear that doc- 
trine. It is a very late day to proclaim it. 

“ But now, sir, if this is a correct principle— 
and I do not think it will be controverted here 
when it is once stated as clearly and as forcibly 
as it has been by the Senator from Maine—this 
follows, that whether you want an army of five 
hundred thousand or five million of men, it is 
the duty of every man to contribute to the 
composition of that army equally in proportion 
to his ability. How shall that be done? The 
Senator from Indiana has argued that the most 
popular if not the most equitable (I think he 
said the most equitable) way of doing it was 
to leave it to the choice of every man whether 
he would become a soldier in that army or not. 
Now, I must differ from that proposition. I 
do not think it is the most equitable, and I do 
not think it is the most popular method of rais- 
ing an army. We have seen both methods 
tried, and that has proved the most successful, 
I am very willing to admit, so far; but it has 
had the most thorough trial; the latter method 
has not had a thorough trial by any means, not 
even a fair one.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, expressed his 
views as follows: “Mr. President, it is not to 
be disguised that the burdens in this war upon 
the people of this country consist in two things: 
one is in rendering personal service, and the 
other is in paying money. Now it is at- 
tempted to separate these things altogether. 
The men who are of that age and ability to be 
subject to the performance of military duty 
and capable of it, owe their services to the 
Government; and as many of them as the Gov- 
ernment needs should be called out, and they 
should render the service. All that is very 
well; I find no fault with it; but let us see 
how it works, 
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“‘ Here you repeal all essential bounties; you 
say to the men between twenty and forty-five 
years of age, ‘You owe duties to this Govern 
ment by the way of service, and you shall ren 
der them;’ and another thing you say, too, 
‘You shall render them without the rest of us 
who should pay money, paying much of any 
thing to you.’ It will not do, say gentlemen, 
to go on giving bounties; it will be so expen- 
sive that we cannot do it. What is it, then? 
Essentially that we will put the whole duties 
upon the men between twenty and forty-five— 
the duties of rendering service without any 
compensation, without our contributing any 
thing. I do not like that. I prefer to bear 
my part of what shall be an honorable and fair 
bounty to these men. Almost any of them can 
earn infinitely more at home than we pay them. 
Can you expect that people are so patriotic that 
they are more willing to be shot at for twenty 
dollars a month than to stay at home and re- 
ceive fifty dollars for common labor? Is it a 
reasonable request? Not at all. Now, I say 
that in the form of bounties, or in the form of 
pay (and it is not very material to me which, 
though I believe bounties will quickest fill the 
army), we should take measures to fill up the 
ranks. I am willing that the Government 
should fill the army by offering these bounties. 
I do not like the idea of saying, in this bill, 
‘You may continue the bounties to enable you 
to fill up your quota, but you shall not do it 
after the 5th of January.’ What if the Exec- 
utive finds that the army is being filled up rap- 
idly, and will, under these laws, fill up rapidly, 
and he chooses to extend the time for the 
draft? Should he not have that privilege? 
Should not the influence of such a law be upon 
the people to enable them to fill up their quota? 
I think so.” 

The amendment of Mr. Grimes failed. Va- 
rious other amendments to the bill were con- 
sidered. Meantime a deficiency bill, appro- 
priating $20,000,000 for bounties already due, 
was passed in the House and sent to the Senate, 
where it was passed at once. While under 
consideration Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
said: “I tell you, sir, our conscription act has 
done more to raise and elevate the sentiment 
of this nation than any other act we have 
passed, When that act was passed, you had a 
wild, unreasoning prejudice against using a 
black man to fight the battles of our country. 
But when people who were filled with these 
prejudices saw that they must go themselves, 
and bare their bosoms to the shot and shell of 
the enemy, they learned that the black man’s 
blood was no more sacred than their own, and 
that they would as soon have a black man stand 
up and fight the battles of the country as to do 
it themselves. The most popular thing to-day 
is to crowd black men into our armies. Sir, 
there would be a shout of joy throughout the 
nation in which our whole people would partici- 
pate, if the intelligence should go out to them 
that we had a quarter of a mijlion black men 
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cerganized and armed to fight the battles of our 
country.” 

Several sections of the bill relating to boun- 
ties, were thus disposed of, and the bill itself 
was laid on the table. Subsequently a joint 
resolution was passed to continue the bounties. 


The Senate, on January 8th, proceeded to 
consider the bill to amend the “‘ Act for enrol- 
ling and calling out the national forces.” Sev- 
eral amendments were considered, one of which 
was the following, reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs : 


And be it further enacted, That so much of the act 
entitled “‘An act for enrolling and calling out the 
national forces and for other purposes,” approved on 
the 3d day of March, 1863, as authorizes the dis- 
charge of persons drafted into the service of the 
United States under the authority of that act, upon 
the payment of a sum of money not exceeding $300, 
be, and the same is hereby repealed. 


Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered an 
amendment to this amendment, which he thus 
explained: “This proposition, as I have said, 
contains three different elements: first, that no 
person shall be allowed to furnish a substitute ; 
secondly, fixing the minimum commutation ab- 
solutely at $300; and, thirdly, adding to that 
commutation money of $300 a ratable sum ac- 
cording to the income of the person drafted, 
yet the single object of the whole proposition 
is to establish a ratable contribution according 
to income, which every drafted man shall pay. 
That is not only the central idea of the propo- 
sition, but it is the single object of the proposi- 
tion, to which all the other parts of it are 
subordinate. 

“Tt will be observed that it will be practi- 
cally impossible to require this ratable contri- 
bution, unless you declare that no person shall 
be allowed to furnish a substitute, and there 
will also be a practical difficulty in the way of 
it if you do not fix the standing sum at $300, 
not leaving it to be varied in the discretion of 
the Secretary. I have, therefore, in preparing 
this proposition, introduced these two other 
elements as simply subordinate to the main 
proposition, the object being, in one word, to 
equalize the burden of this commutation where 
a person is drafted, that it may at least seem to 
be more equal even if it be not really more 
equal, and that, in one word, it may be popular- 
ized to the country. 

‘Some persons have said to me that I pro- 
posed to require a very large sum from certain 
persons who may be drafted, but I ask Senators 
whether any sum which is reasonable can be 
too large for a man of wealth to contribute if 
he should be drafted. Take, for instance, a 
man who has an income of $5,000, or of 
$10,000 if you will, what is the commutation 
money of $300 to him? Itis nothing. What 
is an additional sum of ten per cent., or twenty 
per cent., on that income? I say again, it is 
absolutely nothing as a commutation for the 
service which the country has a right to ex- 
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pect from him. He escapes from the hazard 
of wounds, of disease, and of death, and he 
also secures to himself the full employment of 
his time during the period of one, two, or three 
years for which he may be drafted. Is there 
any thing that he can reasonably pay which 
can be considered as too much?” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, said: “I 
think the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts goes upon a wrong theory. The 
Government asked for men, and we passed the 
enrolment law, and we inserted the commuta- 
tion clause to relieve some people and enable 
them to get substitutes; but the idea was that 
the men should be furnished to the Govern- 
ment; that a man should either go himself or 
furnish a substitute, or give the Government 
money enough to obtain a substitute for him. 
The Senator’s amendment strikes at all idea of 
a man’s getting a substitute for himself, and 
puts it entirely into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The idea of the bill was that a man 
should pay, not a percentage of his income, be 
he rich or be he poor, but should pay the Gov- 
ernment enough to get a substitute, not exceed- 
ing $300. The bill declares that the money is 
to be applied for the purpose of getting a sub- 
stitute. If the Senator’s amendment be adopt- 
ed, you take from every individual the chance 
of getting a substitute for himself, and leave it 
entirely for the Government. 

“The operation of the bill in my section of 
the country was that a great many men who 
were drafted felt an inclination to go, or to 
furnish somebody for the service where they 
could not well go themselves. They said, ‘We 
will not pay this $300; we do not want to shirk 
it; it is not the money we care for; but we 
will put something else to the $300, and get a 
substitute, and put him into the army for us, so 
that the Government shall have aman.’ The 
result was, in my State, that we furnished 
more men under the draft than any other State 
in the Union; we furnished fifty per cent. of 
the call.” 

Mr. Sumner subsequently modified his amend- 
ment so as to allow a drafted man to obtain a 
substitute. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, followed, saying: 
“T believe it was very generally understood in 
the Senate, that the great object of putting in 
that limitation for commutation was for the 
benefit of men of moderate circumstances, to 
enable them if they pleased to pay a sum of 
money for which we believed substitutes might 
be procured. Further, it was with a view to 
fix a limit to the price of substitutes in the 
market, that it should not go above that, be- 
cause if the Government would take $300 to 
procure substitutes with, nobody would give 
any more in the market, and the Government 
could give no more, but would get them for 
that. That was the object. 

“‘ Now it is suggested that that provision has 
in some measure defeated or prevented our 
obtaining by the draft the number of men 
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which it has been expected would be obtained. 
I do not think so. It is true the draft did 
not result in bringing into the field so many 
effective men as had been hoped for, but it is 
not attributable to this cause. Let me state 
some of the causes to which it is attributable. 

“In the first place, somebody made out a 
schedule of infirmities for which a man was to 
be excluded as being an infirm man, not of suf- 
ficient physical ability. On reading it over it 
looked to me as if some one had undertaken to 
show what he knew of the most recent medi- 
cal learning, by finding out all the probable in- 
firmities to which the human frame could be 
subject, and especially all the most modernly 
invented diseases, or at any rate those for 
which new names had been invented. In 
short, very few men were to be found who 
could escape falling within some one or other 
of the various calls for infirmities, unless in- 
deed it might be the man who could not find 
any thing else, and said at last that he was 
very much subject to measles and wanted to be 
excused, 

“ An unexpectedly large number were ex- 
cused under that. In the next place, it was 
found that a very large proportion of our able- 
bodied young men were dependent on their 
parents for support; and, what was worse than 
that, it was ascertained that the parents were 
dependent upon them. Nobody had ever 
found it out before particularly ; but there 
was a large part of these poor dependent young 
men dependent on their parents for support, 
and they showed somehow or other that their 
parents were dependent on them for support. 
That was worse yet. This was a very unex- 
pected condition of things, and very large num- 
bers got off on that plea. Between the infirm- 
ities of body and the infirmities of parents and 
children and their relative dependent condition, 
which came within the act, the number who 
“ei obtained under the act was comparatively 

ew. 

“T think the mode of administering the law 
tended very much to produce the effect that 
you did not get’ men readily with the $300 
which persons were permitted to payin. If 
the people had been told plainly and directly in 
the beginning that paying the money or fur- 
nishing substitutes would be the same in effect, 
they would not have given any more, and the 
Government would not have given any more 
than $300 for a substitute. 

“Such, Mr. President, was the manner of 
the execution of this law, and I cannot but 
further say that I do not see why the law, even 
as it resulted in the draft, was any failure at 
all. What was the amount of the draft? They 
proposed to draft about one-fifth of those en- 
rolled. The Senator from Indiana the other 
day gave us the numbers as they were re- 
turned. I do not remember the exact num- 
bers; but that is not material. The general 
result is, that leaving out of view the exemp- 
tions, of which I have already spoken, the 
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Government got some twelve million dollars 
commutation money, and between forty and 
fifty thousand men, Why did they not go on, 
then, and draft another one-fifth, get forty 
thousand men more, and $12,000,000 more; 
and, in the mean time, why did they not use 
the $12,000,000 which they had got from per- 
sons who paid the $300 each, for the purpose 
of procuring substitutes? Why did they not 
go on in this way? If it had been done, would 
it not have been effective? If it had been as 
effective as the first draft, the result would 
have been to bring all the men we wanted, 
and we should not have to go through the 
whole five drafts to obtain the number of men 
desired.” 

Mr. Lane, of Indiana, presented the follow- 
ing view: ,‘‘What is our present legislation 
upon the subject? It is just this: that the 
able-bodied persons who are deemed subject to 
draft by the board of enrolment, shall either 
give personal service, hire themselves a substi- 
tute, or pay $300 commutation in lieu of a sub- 
stitute. By the provision of the bill reported 
by the Military Committee, that $300 commu- 
tation exemption is proposed to be stricken 
out. Now, what is the effect of that $300 ex- 
emption in view of the present legislation upon 
the subject? Under the provisions of that bill, 
thirty-five thousand men paid their commuta- 
tion money, and received a certificate of entire 
exemption for three years; and the conscrip- 
tion law was enforced in but a small portion 
of the States. If it had been enforced in all 
the States, instead of thirty-tive thousand men 
who haye to-day in their pockets certificates 
of exemption for three years, we should haye 
had seventy-five or one hundred thousand men 
who would have been exempted under the op- 
erations of that law from any draft for three 
years. That is the effect of it. If thirty-five 
thousand are now exempted and exempt for 
three years on the payment of $300, if you en- 
force the conscription in all the loyal States, at 
each return of the draft one hundred thousand 
men may procure their exemption for three 
years. The report of the Provost Marshal 
General will show that we have less than half 
a million of men to draw from. Then, if we 
have continual drafts, and exempt at the end 
of every draft one hundred thousand men for 
three years, how long will you have any basis 
to draw from? You exempt these men for 
three years upon the payment of $300. That 
is one of the effects of this system.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed, say- 
ing: ‘Mr. President, although my committee 
instructed me to report the amendment, I am 
opposed to the repeal of the $300 commutation 
clause. I know that it was put into the act by 
Congress for the benefit of the people of the 
country, to make that law bear as lightly as 
possible upon the poor, toiling people. It has 
been demonstrated by experience so to operate. 
Nobody questions that now. Nobody rises in 
Congress now and denounces that provision as a 
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discrimination against the poor and in favor of 
the rich. I believe that the people of the 
country, by an uncounted majority, are against 
striking out that provision of the law. That 
is my conviction; and I believe we ought not 
at this time to do it. Ido not see any neces- 
sity for doing it. 

“Instead of striking out this $300 provision, 
which was at one time so misunderstood and 
so misrepresented, but which in its practical 
workings has proved so favorable to the poor 
and toiling men of the country, so much so 
that it enabled forty-seven thousand of them 
to pay commutation—instead of repealing that 
clause, I would amend this bill and decrease 
the time of service from three years to eighteen 
months. I believe we ought to do it.” 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, said: “I hope, 
sir, that the present pending amendment will 
- not be adopted. Ihave become satisfied in my 
own mind from every thing I have seen and 
heard in relation to the draft, that the law is 
now in this respect just about as well as we 
can make it, and what is better, the people 
now understand it and its operation. That is 
a great deal in any law, if it is once under- 
stood and accepted by the people. 

“T agree with the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, that the time for which the 
President calls for these men is too long. 
Three years is too long a term; and that was 
really the main objection on the part of the 
people to serve under the late draft. If it had 
been one year, or, if it had been eighteen 
months, I think the response would have been 
such a one as would have gratified the country; 
but to ask a man to serve for three years in the 


army is about equivalent to asking him to go~ draft 


for a lifetime; because, in three years the 
chances are very much against his returning 
safely in life and limb.” 

On the 12th, the bill coming before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Sumner again modified his amendment, 
saying: 

“The single proposition upon which the 
Senate will now vote, will be whether they 
will make the rich man who is drafted, pay 
more than the poor man, or whether the two 
shall be treated on an equality.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, replied: “The 
umendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
proposes to establish a new income tax, to be 
imposed only upon those who are drafted. In 
this view of the subject, it is an unjust and 
unequal tax, which makes the burden of the 
draft more severe than before, If the Senator 
desires to impose an income tax for the pur- 
pose of raising a special fund to hire substitutes, 
that tax ought to be imposed not only upon 
the man who is drafted, but upon all wealthy 
citizens. 

“Tt is, Mr. President, impossible to mingle 
these two systems, Every man holds his prop- 
erty subject to the right of Congress to levy 
taxes; and the power of Congress extends to 
seizing the whole of all the property of all the 
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citizens. There is nodoubt about that. Every 
man, also, who is able to render physical service, 
is bound to render that service whenever called 
upon by Congress. Congress has the unlimited 
power to raise armies, and Congress may by 
law prescribe that every man able to render 
service shall enter the Army of the United 
States. These are two distinct duties, one to 
render physical service, and the other to pay 
taxes. You cannot blend these two together. 
They operate upon different classes of indi- 
viduals. 

“‘ There is no subject that ought to be more 
carefully considered by Congress before it is 
finally acted upon, than the amendment of the 
enrolment act. There are difficulties in the 
way. If you retain the commutation clause, 
you meet the objection made so ably by the 
Senator from Indiana. If you allow a man on 
paying $300 to relieve himself for three years 
from the operation of the draft, you may leave 
yourself without the basis of future drafts; you 
may, by enforcing the conscription law, be able 
to raise one army of three hundred thousand 
men; but in doing so, you exhaust the basis of 
all future drafts and all future reénforcements. 
We dare not do that, we must not do it, because 
we do not know what the exigencies of the 
country may demand of us. It may be neces- 
sary for us to have a broader and more general 
levy. The argument of the Senator from In- 
diana satisfies me that the present commutation 
clause ought to be modified to some extent. 

** But, on the other hand, if you make your 
draft arbitrary, and allow no man to be ex- 
empted, and require every one to render mili- 
tary service, you will incite resistance to the 
You will not justify it, because nothing 
will justify resistance; but you may excite it. 
If you make your draft arbitrary, so that the 
citizen must in all cases be seized and forced 
into your ranks, compelled to hire substitutes 
or to render military service, you make the 
difficulties in the way of enforcing the draft 
very great.” 

Mr. Sherman then proposed an amendment, 
the effect of which, if adopted, he said would 
be “that every person drafted would have the 
right to hire a substitute. If he hired a sub- 
stitute from among those not subject to draft, 
as unnaturalized foreigners, persons under 
twenty years of age, or men who, by having 
already served are exempt from the draft, in 
such case the substitute operates to exempt the 
drafted person from the entire draft for three 
years; but if the drafted person hires a man 
who is himself subject to draft, they then just 
change places, the drafted man again takes his 
place on the roll where his substitute stands, 
and the substitute renders military service to 
the Government. In this way the Government 
loses nothing. The number of persons enrolled 
and subject to military duty continues the same. 
There can be no exhausting the roll until every 
man has rendered military service. The person 
who has employed a substitute who is himself 
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subject to draft, would be liable to be called 
upon at the next draft. He would take his 
chance precisely as his substitute would have 
done, and that is the way it should be. On 
the other hand, the $300 commutation clause 
is retained, so that a man whose business will 
not allow him to go, or who, for any reason, 
cannot go, may pay the $300; but he is again 
to take his place on the roll, and be subject to 
future draft. With that $300 a substitute may 
possibly be employed by the War Department ; 
but if not, the War Department may go on and 
make another call, and the person should again 
be subject to military duty.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, replied: ‘I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Ohio, whether it would 
not better carry out the view which I cannot 
but think he entertains, to say that if a man is 
drafted and furnishes a substitute or pays his 
money, he shall not be subject to draft again 
until all the persons who are enrolled have 
been drafted. I would not take his name out. 
I would leave it in for the purpose of keeping 
up the whole number, so that the chances 
should be the same; but the provision I sug- 
gest is that such a man, if again drafted, shall 
not be subject to be called upon to perform 
duty under that draft until all the persons en- 
rolled shall have been drafted. That might 
create something like equality and justice, and 
would not prevent the taking of such a man 
when the necessities of the country require it.” 

Mr. Sherman answered: “TI think there is 
no injustice, and the Senator will see that there 
is no difficulty in enforcing my proposition, if 
he will allow me to illustrate my meaning by a 
supposable case. Suppose that he and I are 
subject to draft, and I am first drafted. It is 
not convenient for me to go, and he would go 
for $300. I employ him to take my place and 
go into the service of the country, and pay him 
$300; and I take his place on the enrolment, 
subject to future draft. We exchange places, 
precisely as if his name was drawn and mine 
remained. Is there any thing wrong in this? 
If by the turn of the wheel in a future draft my 
name should be drawn again, I only stand in 
his shoes; I take his place. I purchase a tem- 
porary and perhaps a permanent exemption for 
$300, and the United States lose nothing.” 

Mr. Oollamer said: “It is not that, but it is 
the other proposition I am talking about. I 
am talking about the taking a man’s $300 and 
subjecting him to be drafted again when you 
do not pay him back his money; and also about 
the drafting of a man who has furnished a sub- 
stitute, 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘The 
present law has been a good deal considered in 
my State by the legal profession, and that sec- 
tion which allowed a man to be exempted for 
the time for which he was drafted by furnishing 
& substitute, even though the substitute himself 
was liable to draft, was always thought to be 
unjust. But the fair construction of the com- 
mutation clause, as it is called, was that it 
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exempted the person paying it from any draft 
made to fill that call. The President, in the 
first place, calls for five hundred thousand men. 
The wheel is brought out and five hundred 
thousand men are drawn, or a certain number 
of men take their chance to be drawn, under 
that call. Those who are drawn and who do 
not go into the service pay their $300. That 
exempts them from being drawn for that call. 
If it should become necessary the next year to 
raise five hundred thousand other men, they 
would still be liable to be drawn again, accord 
ing toa fair construction of the law; and I may 
say this is based _upon the construction given 
to the old law. Under the act of 1795, the act 
of 1818, and under our act of 1861, the person 
drawn, in order to escape actual service, if he 
desired it, was court-martialed and paid a fine. 
It was not that the Government offered to the 
drafted man to commute his service for money, 
but he was punished by a fine for refusing to 


. appear, when drawn, at the place of rendezvous. 


By the payment of that fine he was exempted 
from any further drawing under that call. It 
was perfectly impossible, indeed, that he could 
be drawn, or that he could incur any risk of 
being drawn, under that call, because the call 
was filled before the court-martial imposed a 
fine upon him, 

“Tt wasa little unfortunate, perhaps, when we 
imposed this $300, which is really a fine, and 
which ought to be considered in the nature of 
a fine for not appearing when drawn at the 
rendezvous, that it was also stated that it should 
be used to procure a substitute. I think that 
was unfortunate, because it introduced another 
and a different idea from that which pervaded 
the old law. It introduced the idea that you 
might commute your service for money. The 
old law repudiated that idea and called it a fine, 
penalty, punishment—punishment for not doin 
a duty which you are obliged to do, and which 
you and all men owe to the country. I think 
the idea of a fine or penalty should still be pre- 
served, and therefore I am in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, if the 
word ‘draft’ in that amendment shall be 
changed into the word ‘ call,’ or if it be under- 
stood as it used to be that ‘draft’ and ‘call’ 
are synonymous.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, followed in answer 
to Mr. Lane, of Indiana, saying: ‘‘ When we 
have once taken that in as one of the elements g 
of our argument, that the money is paid to 
procure a substitute and should be enough to 
do it, and we have said that $300 properly 
managed would do it, then we take it that that 
is sufficient, that that will supply a man, and 
therefore amounts to the same thing as furnish- 
ing a substitute. 

“Now, with the operation of that clause, the 
element of draft can never be exhausted. 
the older States of the Union, and in the older 
States of Europe, the number of men subject 
to and capable of performing military duty is 
just about one-fifth of the population. Instead 
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of being twenty per cent. in some of our States, 
as appears by the enrolment, and as appears by 


the returns of the census, it is twenty-two and 


twenty-three per cent. But take it upon the 
average that the enrolment, if properly made, 
would include one-fifth of the population. 
What is our population? I take it it is con- 
siderably more than twenty millions. Then 
we should have four millions on the enrolment. 
Now, take the worst case that can possibly 
happen, that one-half of those men on the en- 
rolment hire the other half for substitutes, and 
you would have two million men in the field. 
I merely state this as a matter of figures, as a 
matter of certainty, to show that the elements 
of the draft could not, by any possibility, ever 
be exhausted by allowing one man to hire an- 
other as a substitute.” 

Mr. Lane, of Indiana, replied: ‘“‘ There were 
in round numbers enrolled a little over three 
millions. The last draft was for three hundred 
thousand men. Of that number one-third were 
rejected as physically incompetent. That is 
not stricken out of the Senator’s calculation. 
Another third, or almost another third, bought 
themselves off by exémption. That is not 
stricken out of the Senator’s calculation. Now, 
how often will you repeat that draft before you 
exhaust the basis?” 

Mr. Harris, of New York, followed: “It is 
true that out of the four hundred and fifty 
thousand men drafted one-third were exempted 
for physical and mental disability, and nearly 
one-third more as being aliens and non-resi- 
dents, and already in the service, and excused 
on account of their social and domestic condi- 
tion; so that really but about perhaps one 
hundred and fifty thousand of the four hundred 
and fifty thousand would be held; and of this 
number it is further true that about twenty per 
cent. did not appear, so that we did not get by 
the draft any thing like the three hundred 
thousand men who were called for. That is 
true; but it is still true that the call for three 
hundred thousand men may be repeated six 
times before this basis is exhausted. As I was 
about to say, I cannot contemplate, I will not 
contemplate, such a condition of things in our 
country as that we shall have occasion to re- 
peat six times a draft for three hundred thou- 
sand men. All we have to do, in my judg- 
ment, is to carry on vigorously the efforts now 
being made to fill up our army by recruiting 
and by drafting, prepare for a vigorous and 
energetic campaign in the spring, and we shall 
never have occasion for another draft.” 

The amendment of Mr. Sumner was further 
discussed by himself and others and lost—yeas, 
15; nays, 25. 

The question now came up on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That so much of the act 
entitled ‘‘ An act for enrolling and calling out the na- 
tional forces and for other purposes,’’ approved on 
the 3d day of March, 1863, as authorizes the discharge 


of persons drafted into the service of the United 
States under the authority of that act upon the pay- 
ment of a sum of money not exceeding $300, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 


To this Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, offered 
an amendment, providing for a commutation, 
more or less than $390, according to the re- 
sources of the drafted man. 

Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, said: “TI should like 
to know from the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, before we have a vote on 
this question, what is the probable number of 
colored soldiers now in the service, or that are 
likely to be in the service under the attempted 
organizations which I understand are being 
made under the authority of the War Depart- 
ment. I should like to know whether or not 
any steps have been taken to enroll the colored 
men in what are knownas the ‘ border States,’ 
and if so, when those steps were inaugurated.” 

Mr. Wilson replied: ‘I understand that we 
have fifty thousand colored troops enlisted. It 
may be that we have increased that number 
considerably within the last two or three 
weeks; but it was understood about the time 
of the meeting of Congress, some four weeks 
ago, that we had about fifty thousand men. 
We are increasing them now at a more rapid 
rate than at any other period, for the reason 
that we can reach them better. We have for the 
last few weeks been doing well in Maryland. 
We are doing well in Eastern Virginia. Gen- 
eral Butler told me the other day that since he 
had entered his department he had raised about 
three thousand. We are doing fairly in Mis- 
souri, but not so well as we ought to do there. 
We are raising colored men in Tennessee and 
in some other parts of the country. The Goy- 
ernment has not pressed this matter of raising 
black troops with so much vigor as some of us 
think it ought to have done; but there has 
been great difficulty in reaching these people. 
They have been moved away and kept out of 
the reach of our armies as far as possible. 
They have now found their way in, and we are 
enlisting them. I think that as our armies ad- 
vance we shall raise many more of them; and 
Iam sure that the policy of the Government 
now being fixed, and the public sentiment de- 
manding it, every effort will be made to enlist 
colored troops; for, sir, if there be any thing 
in the prosecution of this war that the people 
are in favor of, it is the raising of black troops 
to fight the battles of our country. Everybody 
now demands it. 

“The Senator from Iowa (Mr. Grimes) put 
another question; and that is, whether the 
Government has enrolled the colored men in 
the border States. I understand that in Mary- 
land they have done so; I believe they have 
done it in Kentucky; I speak now of the free- 
men, not the slaves. I am told that that is the 
case. Ido not know certainly whether it be 
soornot. Atany rate, there is no doubt that the 
Government has the power to doit. I am told 
that in the State of Maryland the Government 
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is enlisting slaves without asking the consent 
of their masters, and they have the same privi- 
lege in the State of Missouri; but I am told 
that this is not so in the State of Kentucky. 
The Government can go into any part of the 
_ country and take our sons and enlist them 
without asking our consent, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot step into the 
great State of Kentucky and enlist a slave with- 
out asking the consent of his master, Sir, I 
would enlist himif I chose to do so, and ask no 
consent of the master anywhere. The Govern- 
ment can take your son or an apprentice be- 
longing to you without your consent, but it 
must ask a slavemaster for his consent to enlist 
an able-bodied man into the service of the 
country. It is a thing which ought not to be 
submitted to a day, and it ought not to be 
acted upon a day longer.” 

Mr. Brown, of Missouri, asked.under what 
authority the War Department paid the master 
of the slave where the latter enlisted ? 

Mr. Wilson replied that there was no express 
law for it; and that he could not answer unless 
it was, that they construed the law giving 
authority to use the money received from per- 
sons who had been drafted, to authorize its 
appropriation in that manner. 

r. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ The Secretary 
of War has clearly the power to use that money 
in procuring substitutes, and the law makes no 
distinction between white and black.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said: ‘The Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Brown) asks what law 
there is to justify the Government in paying 
any thing to the masters of slaves who are taken 
into the service of the United States. It is true 
that although the term ‘slave’ is nowhere found 
in the Constitution, slaves are evidently con- 
sidered as property within the meaning of the 
fugitive clause and within the meaning of the 
clause which prohibits to the people of the 
United States the authority to change the Con- 
stitution at all in that particular provision of 
it which limits the authority of Congress upon 
the subject of the foreign slave trade to the ex- 
piration of twenty years from the adoption of 
the Constitution. They were considered as 
property, and were intended as property to be 
protected by that clause; and they have been 
considered as property and are now considered 
as property in your tax laws. So far as the 
direct tax is concerned they are considered as 
property. They are considered as property by 
the laws of all the slave States. They are sub- 
jects of distribution; they are liable for the 
debts of the master; they are subjects of be- 
quests, they are subjects of sale, and are in 
every respect upon the condition of property ; 
but notwithstanding that, they are no doubt 
also to be considered as in the character of 
persons. 

“T suppose no one will for a moment hesitate 
in admitting that although they stand in the 
relation of property in a certain sense they also 
stand in the relation of persons to the Govern- 
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ment, because I suppose every one will admit 
that they could be guilty of treason as against 
the United States. Ifthe slaves in the United 
States were to do as the white men in the 
southern States have done—I do not mean all 
the southern States; thank God, I am not 
obliged to say so—if the slaves in the seceded 
States had without the consent of the white 
men risen in rebellion and resisted the laws of 
the United States by arms, or if they were now 
found aiding the traitors in the seceded States 
in their effort by force of arms to destroy the 
Government of the United States, they might 
be considered and treated as traitors. In other 
words, although slaves liable to all the relations 
growing out of that condition, they are persons 
owing allegiance to the United States and con- 
sequently bound to abstain from every thing 
which is a violation of allegiance; and if they 
were to go to the extent of levying war upon 
the United States or of giving aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the United States, they might 
be dealt with as traitors. 

“But it by no means follows from that that 
they are not to be esteemed as property, and that 
the master is not to be paid for them as property. 
The practice in Maryland, asI get from sources 
of information that I know can be relied upon, is 
that the recruiting officers, white officers, go to 
the homesteads of the masters, and not only 
enlist the slave without the consent of the mas- 
ter, but without his own consent. The poor 
ignorant black man who knows not to what 
extent the evident power of the Government 
may be carried, is told that he must enlist, and 
he enlists under what may be considered and 
what actually is compulsion. Whether he 
would enlist (as I think he would in a majority 
of cases) voluntarily, under the influence of no 
threat, or under no fear, is a question not sub- 
mitted to him at all. And not only is that done, 
but the enlisting officer informs all the slaves 


‘upon the plantation, whether able to do duty in 


the field or not, old men and children and wo- 
men, that they are all free; and the result has 
been that the whole of that population which 
has been able to get off has gone off. That the 
State will be benefited by the effect of it in the 
end, I have no doubt; but at the same time it 
is due to my own convictions of what the Con- 
stitution is, and the rights which the people of 
Maryland have under that Constitution, to pro- 
test without meaning to find fault with the 
Government; to protest, not in any acrimo- 
nious sense, against this mode which they have 
adopted to get the slaves of Maryland in the 
armies of the United States.” 

Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, in response to the re- 
marks of Mr. Wilson, followed, saying: ‘‘I am 
very glad, sir, that I addressed the inquiry that 
I did to the Senator from Massachusetts (Mi. 
Wilson). I am rejoiced at the response he has 
given to it, and I think the country will be glad 
to know that the Administration has established 
a policy in regard to the recruitment of colored 
persons. I have heard for the last twelve 
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months givings-out that such was to be the 
policy of the Administration, or indeed that it 
actually was; but the results which have been 
accomplished have never satisfied me that that 
was their real genuine intention, for I have 
always believed that if there had been the 
proper agencies used, if there had been the 
proper degree of practical sagacity exhibited 
by the agents who were selected by the Gov- 
ernment to raise colored regiments, there could 
have been two hundred thousand colored men 
marshalled into the field to-day, and I believe 
it now. I believe that there might have been, 
and ought to have been, two hundred thousand 
colored men in the field at this moment, and 
that instead of our being compelled to pass a 
bill appropriating $20,000,000 for bounties, as 
we have done to-day, and passing a bill to 
amend the enrolment act, we need not have 
required a single new white soldier to enter the 
army.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, again said: 
“Mr. President, in the State of Maryland we 
have raised a large number of men under the 
lead of General Birney, a son of James G. Birney, 
who inherits the principles of his father, and 
who is one of the most devoted and faithful 
officers we have in the service of the United 
States. He has officered those regiments from 
men who have passed before this board, and in 
my judgment, derived from the information 
given by him and by others, no regiments in the 
service have been better officered. In General 
Butler’s department, he said to me the other 
day that he had raised since he went there, 
only a few weeks ago, three thousand colored 
men. They had some raised there before; Gen- 
eral Wilde had raised a brigade in North Car- 
olina. General Wilde belongs to that class of 
men who know what this war is about, and 
whose heart is init. He believed in raising these 
troops, and he had them well officered. We 
are raising in the State of Tennessee a large 
number of men, because there we have the 
influence of Andrew Johnson, who is for rais- 
ing these troops and for making Tennessee what 
she ought to be, a free State. Down in the de- 
partment of the Gulf we have raised prob- 
ably twenty thousand black men, and we have 
officered them as best we could; perhaps they 
are not so well officered there as the regiments 
nearer the city of Washington, whose officers 
have passed through an examination before this 
board. Still we are improving there; and 
everywhere in the country, with possibly the 
exception of the States of Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, the raising of colored troops is progress- 
ing finely. : ; 

“Little has been done in the State of Ken- 
tucky, for the reason that Kentucky to-day is 
the only State in the Union that maintains 
the cause of slavery or carries its flag. Dela- 
ware has taken her position; Maryland has 
taken hers; and so have West Virginia and 
Missouri. Tennessee, which was excepted from 
the proclamation of freedom, is taking her 
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position under the influence cf Andrew John- 
son and the patriotic men of the State. But, 
sir, Kentucky passed into the hands of a con- 
servative class of politicians, who started in 
the first place to hold her in a neutral position, 
where she could dictate terms to the country. 
They undertook, then, to dictate to the Presi- 
dent, but they failed, and now they are de- 
nouncing him. That class of politicians, how- 
ever, is passing away, even in Kentucky. The 
people are ripening there as they are ripening 
everywhere else; and when the next opportuni- 
ty comes for Kentucky to speak, I entertain not 
the shadow of a doubt that she will speak by 
an overwhelming majority, just as Missouri and 
Maryland and Delaware and West Virginia 
have spoken. I think the Government has 
dealt rather tenderly in not enlisting colored 
men in that State. If I had the power I would 
enlist every black free man who was willing to 
enlist and every slave who was willing to en- 
list, and ask no leave of Kentucky politicians 
or of slavemasters in Kentucky, but I would 
put them into the service at once. 

“Now, sir, a word in regard to the board for 
the examination of officers. General Casey is 
chairman of the board, and I say to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa what I know to be the fact, that 
a more true, loyal, faithful man does not bear 
the commission of the United States than Gen- 
eral Casey. He is in favor of enlisting black 
troops, and was early in favor of it. He is in 
favor of giving them good officers, men quali- 
fied to command, men of personal character 
and individual honor. Ido not entertain a 
doubt that the men who have passed that board 
are better fitted for their places than are the 
officers of the average white regiments of the 
country. I know that General Casey believes 
that the colored troops ought to have better 
officers than white troops, that they ought to 
have men whose sympathies are with them, 
who will treat them kindly, but firmly, men of 
intelligence and of character qualified for their 
positions, and I know that he has striven to 
give them such officers. I wish all the colored 
troops in the country were as well officered as 
the troops are whose officers have passed before 
the board.” 

The bill was again considered on Jan. 14th, 
when Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, withdrew 
his amendment, and the vote was taken on the 
amendment reported by the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act entitled ‘ ‘Kn act for enrolling and calling 
out the national forces and for other purposes,’ 
approved on the 3d day of March, 1863, as authorizes 
the discharge of persons drafted into the service of 
the United States under the authority of that act 
upon the payment of a sum of money not exceeding 
$300, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

: bang phe Wire ae beng ead 
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Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Buckalew, Carlile, Clark, 
Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Harding, Harris, 
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Henderson. Hendricks, Howard, Howe, Johnson, 
Liane of Kansas, teeny £8 Saulsbury, Sherman, 
Sumner, Van Winkle, and Wilson—28. 


The bill, after numerous amendments in Com- 
mittee, was reported to the Senate, and on the 
16th it was considered. 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, offered the 
following amendment : 

And be it further enacted, That the commutation 
money paid y persons drafted in any congressional 
district shall be appre by the War Department for 
the procuration of substitutes, which substitutes 
shall be credited to that district in filling its quota; 
and if the quota of such district shall not then be 
full, a further draft shall be made in said district 
according to the provisions of this act and the act 
to which it is an amendment, and like proceedings 
had until the quota of such district shall be filled. 


Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, said: “TI recol- 
lect that the strongest objection made before 
the people to the law of last session was that 
by allowing a portion of the drafted men to 
pay money instead of rendering personal ser- 
vice, you but increased the liability to draft of 
those that did not pay the money; and that 
was answered somewhat successfully before the 
people by saying that the payment of the money 
discharged the obligation of the State to furnish 
the quota, and therefore the liability of those 
that could not pay the money was not increased. 
But this proposition is that when a man pays 
his money it shall not go to the credit of the 
State upon the demand made against her, but 
that the number of men shall remain the same, 
to be taken from the people. Then we have to 
raise the entire number of men from that class 
of the community that are too poor to pay the 
money at all. 

“The principle of the legislation of the last 
Congress was that by the payment of the 
money the Government procured a substitute 
and the men were raised, and there was no 
increase of liability upon those who could not 
pay the money; they were precisely in the 
same position that they would have been in if 
there had been no commutation at all. But 
now, notwithstanding the Government receives 
the money, we throw upon the truly poor men 
the responsibility to furnish the men, and the 
money is but a revenue.” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, replied: 
“The amendment which I propose is that the 
War Department shall take the money paid by 
the men who are drafted and apply it, as far 
as it goes, to the procuration of substitutes. It 
may possibly, by the employment of Africans, 
get them for $100, and then it would get four 
for the $400, and credit that district with the 
four, and so relieve the poor men of the dis- 
trict very much.” 

Mr. Brown, of Missouri, said: “If I under- 
stand the bill, it provides that the amount of 
the commutation money shall be paid over to 
the Secretary of War, to be by him expended 
in the procuration of substitutes. Now, under 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, here+is a district called upon to 
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furnish one thousand men. Five hundred pay 
the commutation money. That money goes 
into the hands of the Secretary of War. He 
is procuring substitutes generally. Now, how 
is the Secretary of War to assign the number of 
substitutes that he gets throughout the United 
States in various quarters? Is he going to assign 
some of them to this district and some of them 
to another, or are the substitutes to be recruit~ 
ed within that district?”  _ 

Mr. Clark replied: “I think I understand 
fully the Senator from Missouri, and I say to 
him that the design of the amendment is that 
the Secretary of War shall procure his substi- 
tutes anywhere, and we trust to his discretion 
to assign them rightfully to the districts accord- 
ing to the time for which they are raised.” 

Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, said: “ Mr. President, 
I agree with the honorable Senator as to the 
necessity and propriety of calling these colored 
men into the service of the United States. I 
have been for that from the commencement of 
this war. No man has been ahead of me in 
that particular; but I want them called into 
the service of the United States as United 
States troops, and not as the substitutes for 
white soldiers from any State. That is the 
difference between the Senator and me. I 
would do any thing in my power to stimulate 
the recruitment of colored troops. I believe it 
is the most important thing, and more import- 
ant than the passage of this bill, if we can 
devise some scheme by which we can stimu- 
late the Administration to that course; but I 
am utterly opposed to the selection of these 
colored men as the representatives of the citi- 
zens of any State, I do not care whether it be 
mine or any other State, that has not filled up 
its quota,” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, followed in reply: 
“Mr. President, the argument of the honor- 
able Senator from Iowa is founded on a possi- 
bility. He thinks this amendment should not 
prevail because by possibility certain colored 
men may be procured to fill up the quotas of 
the States. Now, sir, the probability of it, in 
the first place, is not very strong; but what 
harm in it? Follow out the Senator’s argu- 
ment: he says, and says justly, that nobody 
has been more anxious than he has been to 
enlist colored troops, and to enlist a great many 
of them. For what purpose? Is it not to re- 
lieve the different States, if you please, or to 
relieve the country of the necessity of furnish- 
ing white men?” 

An extended debate followed on recruiting 
in the border States, when Mr. Doolittle, of 
Wisconsin, offered the following amendment: 

Provided, That colored troops enlisted and mus- 
tered into the service of the United States shall be 
credited upon the quota of the State within which 
they are enlisted, and not upon the quota of any 
other State. 

This amendment to the amendment was 
adopted—yeas, 27; nays, 11, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Brown, Buckalew, Conness, Cowan, 
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Dayis, Doolittle, Foot, Grimes, Hale, Harding, Har- 
la enderson, Hendricks, Howe, Johnson, Lane 
of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Nes- 
mith, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Saulsbury, Sherman, Ten 
Eyck, Trumbull, and Wright —27. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Clark, Dixon, Fessenden, 
Foster, Harris, Howard, Sprague, Sumner, Wilkin- 
son, and Wilson—11. 

The following words were subsequently 
added: “and the bounty, pay, or expense of 
said enlistments shall not be paid out of said 
commutation fund,” and the amendment of 
Mr. Clark adopted. Other amendments were 
adopted, and the bill passed the Senate by the 
following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Clark, Collamer, Conness, 
Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Johnson, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, 
Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Van Winkle, Wade, Willey, and Wilson—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Grimes, Hen- 
dricks, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Powell, Saulsbury, 
Wilkinson, and Wright—10. 


The bill came before the House, and various 
amendments were proposed. On the 10th of 
February Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, moved 
to strike out the twentieth section, and insert 
the following : 

All able-bodied male persons of African descent, 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five years, 
whether citizens or not, resident in the United States, 
shall be enrolled according to the provisions of the 
act to which this is a supplement, and form part of 
the national forces. And when a slave shall have 
been drafted and mustered into the service of the 
United States his master shall have a certificate 
thereof which shall entitle him to receive $300 from 
the United States, and the drafted man shall be free. 


He said: “I think that that class of persons 
ought to form a part of the national forces. I 
know that they are now taken, as in Maryland, 
for instance, and I suppose they will be in other 
places. I do not say that it is contrary to law, 
but I prefer that it should be done under a 
known law.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Stevens to modify 
his amendment ‘so as to pay loyal men only 
for their slaves.” He further said: “I modify 
my amendment in that respect, by adding the 
words, ‘ provided that the slaves of loyal men 
only shall be paid for... My amendment will 
not only make this class of persons bear their 
part of the fighting burden of the nation, but it 
will also tend finally to eradicate slavery from 
all the States; eradicate it under necessity, and 
with compensation to the masters. Although 
we are now doing it—I will not say against law, 
but ] do not precisely know under what law— 
I think it right that it should be done according 
to law. Of course this refers only to the loyal 
States.” ‘ 

Mr. Olay, of Kentucky, followed, saying: 
‘You have told us in the border States, when 
we have appealed to you, that you intended 
to respect the laws and constitutions of those 
States. The enemies of the Union, those in 
those States called secessionists, have charged 
against the northern people that it was their 
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intention to seize upon all of our slaves, with or 
without law; that they intended to seize the 
personal property and finally the real estate of 
the slaveholding States. These charges have 
been made in my State against the Government. 
We have denied them. We have stated that 
there was no such intention; that the northern 
people proposed to respect our constitutions 
and laws; and that we had no fear when the 
case was presented justice would be done to 
us.” 

Mr. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, replied: “I 
desire to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that in the laws of Kentucky, so far 
as I know, slaves were recognized as property ~ 
but still recognized as persons; and I think that 
we have reached that emergency when men in 
the border States should understand, at least so 
far as I am concerned, that slaves as inhabitants 
of the country are to be used as other men are 
used, to put down this rebellion. No constitu- 
tion or law of any State shall stand between 
me and what I believe to be my duty to my 
country.” 

Mr. Morris, of New York, said: ‘‘ Mr. Chair- 
man, as I understand existing laws, the Govern- 
ment, when it deems it to be necessary, may 
seize the property of any citizen and use it for 
the purpose of prosecuting this war. I see no 
difference between seizing the property of the 
northern States and that of the border States. 
I do not see why the property of the border 
States should be exempted.” 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, moved to amend the 
amendment by striking out so much of it as 
provided for the payment of $300 to the owner 
of the drafted slave. He said: “I do it on this 
ground: if the slaves are liable to military duty 
at all, they are liable to military duty on the 
same ground as every person is who owes obe- 
dience to the laws; on the same ground that 
the citizen of the country, the subjects of the 
country, the denizens of the country owing 
temporary allegiance to the Government are 
bound to defend it. If they owe military ser- 
vice, we owe the master nothing for taking 
what the slaves owe.” 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, opposed it, say- 
ing: “I think, Mr. Chairman, that the question 
is narrowed down simply to this: if the Govern- 
ment of the United States have the right to take 
from me my property in the service and labor 
of my slave, it is restricted and limited by that 
provision of the Constitution which says that 
private property shall not be taken without just 
compensation. Then, I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland, how is just compensation ascertain- 
ed? Is it done by a law of the Government 
fixing it, or by any ex parte proceedings of that 
kind? He knowsit isnot. He knows that that 
would be unjust and unconstitutional. If you 
propose to compensate the owner of a slave, you 
must ascertain the value of the property as you 
do the value of any other property that the 
Government chooses to take for its use. You 
must ascertain the value of that property as you 
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ascertain the value of land taken for a road, by 
a jury summoned under a writ of ad guod dam- 
num. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland ignores this right, violates it in a 
plain, distinct, and palpable manner, and is con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States.” 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Davis was 
now accepted by Mr. Stevens. Mr. Davis now 
ada moved as an amendment, to add as fol- 
Ows: 


The Secretary of War shall appoint a commission 
in each of the slave States represented in Congress, 
charged to award a just compensation to each loyal 
owner of any slave who may volunteer into the ser- 
vice of the United States, payable out of the commu- 
tation money. 


He said : “‘ Mr, Chairman, I submit that amend- 
ment for this reason: not because I think it is 
due at-all to the owner of the slave, but because 
the President and the Secretary of War in ex- 
ecuting the law of 1862, allowing the President 
to use and organize persons of African descent 
to suppress the rebellion, have seen fit to ap- 
point a commission, which is now in session in 
Maryland, for the purpose of estimating the 
value of and awarding reasonable compensation 
to the loyal owners of slaves who may volun- 
teer in the service of the United States under 
the law of 1862. That brings the volunteering 
of slaves into some sort of correspondence with 
the established policy of the Government in 
paying bounties to volunteers, the difference 
being that in the case of the slave the bounty 
is paid to the master instead on his freeing the 
slave, whereas the bounty in the case of the 
white volunteer of course goes to himself. 

“But the difference between that proposition 
and the proposition to pay drafted men is this: 
the volunteer having offered his services to the 
Government, the Government is of course at 
liberty to alleviate the burden which may be 
thrown upon the slaveowner, as far as it sees 
fit. It is a very different thing to impose upon 
the Government when it is driven to draft men 
the necessity of paying to every slaveowner a 
compensation for any slave that may be draft- 
ed. It is unequal, and I am sure every gentle- 
man will see that it isin a moment. The poor 
man whose son works for him on his ten acres 
receives no compensation for that son when he 
is drafted into the service, while the wealthy 
slaveholder, who has three or four hundred 
alaves alongside, is to receive a compensation 
of $300 for every one of his slaves who may be 
irafted.” 

Mr. Webster, of Maryland, said: ‘Sir, the 
question before us is not the right to take slaves 
for military service, but the expediency of so 
doing. For myself, I am free to confess that in 
the earlier stages of the war, when it seemed 
probable that the rebellion would be crushed at 
no distant day, and without serious interference 
with the domestic institutions of the States, be- 
lieving as I did and do in the superiority of the 
white man as a soldier, I was unwilling to arm 
the negro. But now, sir, when we approach 
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the end of the third year of this war, and it is 
still huge in its dimensions; when call for troops 
follows call in quick succession; when draft 
after draft is made, and the drain upon our 
people for soldiers is grievous to be borne, I am 
for using all the means known to the Jaw in 
suppressing the rebellion. I would put arms in 
the hands of all men capable of bearing them. 
The experience of the last twelye months has 
shown that the negro, though not so efficient a 
soldier as the white man, will fight bravely, and 
can be made a valuable auxiliary in the prose- 
cution of the war and the restoration of the 
Union. Sir, his aid is not to be rejected, at 
least I will not assist in its rejection.” 

Mr. Harris, of Maryland, opposed the amend- 
ment, saying: “If you could properly enlist 
slaves, I am opposed to the degradation 
which such an act would bring upon a nation 
situated as this is. What are you fighting? 
Five million white men. You claim to be 
twenty million white men, and yet with such 
odds in your favor, and with means of block- 
ading southern ports and almost starving them 
into subjection, you come here and command 
that the flag of your country shall be intrusted 
to the poor slaves. I say itis a degradation of 
the United States flag, and no man who duly 
honors that flag has heretofore ever undertaken 
at such odds to deprave the country and tarnish 
its honor by such any proceeding.” 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, also opposed the 
amendment, urging objections as follows: “I 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the gen- 
tleman from Jowa, and the gentlemen on that 
side of the House, what they have got to do 
with the matter? If we allow you to put your 
free negroes into the army—and I have no ob- 
jection to your putting them upon your enrol- 
ment list—what right have you to insist that 
our slaves in Kentucky shall be placed upon our 
enrolment list? You demand from Kentucky 
a certain number of men for the army upon 
this call. We who live in Kentucky say that 
we have the right to decide who those men 
shall be. If you are in earnest, if you really 
desire to raise men to fill our armies, that is 
the course by which you will accomplish that 
object. But if you are not in earnest; if you 
have another and a different object to accom- 
plish covertly, by the operation of the bill; if 
you wish to demoralize and destroy the institu- 
tion of slavery in my State, then the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Stevens) is a wise one for the accomplishment 
of that purpose. Sir, I know the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I know him to be a bold 
man, I know him to be a frank and candid 
man, and I know this to be his argument; I 
know that if his simple, sole object by this bill 
was to raise an army, he would admit that the 
course I have marked is the proper one to ac 
coinplish that object.” 

The amendment to the amendment was 
adopted—yeas, 84; nays, 71. 

Mr. Harding, of Kentucky, said: “I move 
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to amend tle proposed amendment by adding 
thereto the following proviso: | 

Provided, the provisions of this section in re- 
gard to ea i apply to the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

“J regret that it becomes necessary, on a 
matter of such vital importance as this, to 
plead and plead for even five minutes’ time. 
As my colleague (Mr. Mallory) very properly 
remarked, what more do gentlemen desire than 
that Kentucky shall furnish her proper quota 
of men and contribute her proper amount of 
money? It is manifest to every man that this 
seeks to inaugurate a general scheme of eman- 
cipation in the loyal slaveholding States. That 
can no longer be disguised. Gentlemen are 
disposed to pass it by as if that was a clear 
constitutional right. Sir, it is an absolute 
violation of the constitutions both of Kentucky 
and of the United States. No man can meet 
that proposition in argument. From the foun- 
dation of the Government to the present time 
the right to slave property was secured by all 
the laws, and approved by the Constitution, as 
much as the right to land was secured. It isa 
constitutional right in the State of Kentucky 
to hold slaves; and there can be no system of 
general emancipation inaugurated under the 
pretence of raising soldiers except by a plain 
and Sane violation of the Constitution. 

** Moreover, sir, slaves have never been re- 
garded as forming part of the military force of 
the country. They are property. A man in 
Kentucky holds his slaves by the same title as 
he holds his land. I defy any man to draw a 
distinction between the two. The title is as 
clear to slaves in Kentucky as it is to a man’s 
home and land; and that spirit which will run 
lawlessly over the one would need but little 
temptation to run as lawlessly over the other. 
I beg gentlemen of the Republican party to 
look back a few years to the Chicago platform, 
and see what its language was. It was, that 
the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially of the right of each State 
to order and control its own domestic institu- 
tions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
was essential to that balance of power on 
which the perfection and endurance of our sys- 
tem depended. I embodied that same profes- 
sion in a resolution which I offered a few days 
ago, and it was unceremoniously laid on the 
table; seventy-three members on the other 
side rising and voting to lay it on the table. I 
deny that there is any constitutional power to 
wrest a slave from his owner, either by taking 
the slave as a volunteer or asaconscript. You 
have no right to do it even thongh you allow 
compensation. You cannot inaugurate eman-- 
cipation in that indirect way. The President 
has disclaimed, and the Republican party has 
again and again disclaimed, all power to do so. 
And yet now it is proposed to violate all these 
pledges, to trample under foot this platform, 
and with it the Constitution of the United 
States, in order to bring about emancipation by 
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a wholesale system of tobbery. Do you pro- 
pose to take the loyal man’s slave at a fair 
valuation? No, you propose to take him by 
conscription, to take him by an arbitrary pro- 
cess, and to fix his price by the same power. 
It amounts to nothing but robbery. It is a 
mockery of justice. The highwayman might 
as well seize my horse and take him from me, 
and then offer me a pittance.” 

The amendment to the amendment was lost 
and the amendment was agreed to. Other 
amendments were made, when it was moved 
to strike out all after the first section of the 
bill and insert a substitute, which was carried, 
and the bill then passed by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Anderson, Arnold, 
Ashley, Bailey, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, 
Jacob B, Blair, Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, 
William G,. Brown, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry 
Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Dawes, Sete 
Dixon, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Frank, 
Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Griswold, Hale, Higby, 
Hooper, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John 1 
Hubbard, Hulburd, Hutchins, Jenckes, Julian, Kas- 
son, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, 
Loan, Longyear, Marvin, McAllister, McBride, Mc- 
Clurg, McIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, Norton, 
Odell, Charles 0’ Neill, Orth, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, 
William H. Randall, Alexander H. Rice, John H. 
Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 
non, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Gat al Ste- 
yens, Thayer, Thomas, Tracy, son, Van Valken- 
burgh, Elihu B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, 
Webster, Whaley, Wheeler, Williams, Wilder, Wil- 
son, Windom, and Woodbridge—94. 

Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Augustus C. Baldwin, Bliss, Brooks, James 
S. Brown, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, 
Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, Eldridge, Finck, Ganson, 
Grider, Hall, Harding, Harrington, Benjamin G. 
Harris, Herrick, Holman, William Johnson, Kalb- 
fleisch, Kernan, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Le Blond, 
Long, Mallory. Marcy, McDowell, McKinney, Wil- 
liam H. Miller. James R. Morris, Morrison, Nelson, 
Noble, John O’Neill, Pendleton, Radford, Samuel 
J. Randall, Robinson, Rogers, Ross, Scott, John B. 
Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, Voorhees, 
Wadsworth, Joseph W. White, Winfield, and Fer- © 
nando Wood—60. 


This resulted in striking out after the first 
section of the Senate bill, and substituting a 
House bill containing the amendments adopted 
and many provisions of the Senate bill. 

A Committee of Conference between the 
two houses was appointed, and their report 
was made in the Senate on the 19th February. 
A debate ensued which resulted in the adoption 
of the report by the Senate—yeas, 26; nays, 16. 

In the House, the report was adopted—yeas, 
71; nays, 23. 

This act changed the law of March 3d, 1863, 
by abolishing the two classes of enrolled men; 
authorizing the President to call for men when- 
ever he deemed it necessary; making drafted 
men subject to the liabilities of their substi- 
tutes, and exempt only for the term for which 
the draft was made; abolishing all exemptions 
except for physical disability, service for two 
years, and being in the service. The other de- 
tails were of less importance. 
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In the Senate, on the 8th of June, a new bill 
was reported from the Military Committee, 
and considered, the object of which was “to 
prohibit the discharge of persons from liability 
to military duty, by reason of the payment of 
money,” The following message was also sub- 
mitted from the President: 

Wasutneton, D. C., Jwne 8, 1864. 
Lo the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Ihave the honor to submit for the consideration 

of Congress a letter and inclosure from the Secretary 


of War, with my concurrence in the recommenda- 
tion therein made ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WasnHINGTON City, June 7, 1864, 

Sir: I beg leave to submit to you areport made 
to me by the Provost Marshal General, showing the 
result of the draft now going on to fill the deficiency 
in the (nese of certain States, and recommending 
a 3s of the clause in the enrolment act com- 
monly known as the $300 clause. The recommen- 
dation of the Provost Marshal General is approved 
by this Department, and I trust that it will be recom- 
mended by you to Congress. 

The recent successes that have attended our arms 
lead to the hope, that by maintaining our military 
strength, and giving it such an increase as the ex- 
tended field of operations may require, an early ter- 
mination of the war may be attained. But to ac- 
complish this it is absolutely necessary that efficient 
means be taken, with vigor and promptness, to keep 
the army up to its strength, and supply deficiencies 
occasioned by the losses sustained by casualties in 
the field. To that end resort must be had to a draft, 
but ample experience has now shown that the pecu- 
niary exemption from service frustrates the object 
of the enrolment law by furnishing money instead of 
men, 

An additional reason for repealing the $300 
clause is, that it is contemplated to make the 
draft for a comparatively short term. The bur- 
den of military service will therefore be lightened, 
but its certainty of furnishing troops is an absolute 
essential to success. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

EDWIN M. STANTON 
Secretary of War. 
To the Presipent. 


Provost MarsHat GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 6, 1864. 

Sir: In accordance with the amended enrolment 
act, approved February 24th, 1864, and your orders 
on the subject, Iam now conducting a draft in vari- 
ous sub-districts for their respective deficiencies on 
quotas of troops heretofore assigned. The results 
of this draft, so far as shown by reports of this date, 
oo worthy of attention, They are, briefly, as fol- 
OWS: 
Number of drafted men examined, . . . . 
Number exempted for physical disability, 4,374 
Number exempted for all other causes, . 2,632 
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14,741 


- Total exemptedy so. 0. ee tS 7,016 


Number paid commutation money, . . 5,050 
Number who have furnished substitutes, 1,416 
Number held for personal service, - 1,259 
(This last includes some who may yet 
pay commutation money.) 
Totalnotexempted,. . ... © WG F265 


These reports come from sub-districts in eight dif- 
ferent States. Iinvite your attention to the small 
proportion of soldiers being obtained under the ex- 
isting law. I see no reason to believe that the army 
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can be materially strengthened by draft so long as 
the $300 clause is in force, nor do I think it safe to 
assume that the commutation paid by a drafted man 
will enable the Government to procure a volunteer 
or substitute in his place, I do not think that large 
bounties by the United States should be in re- 
sorted to for raising troops. I recommend that the 
$300 clause, as it is known, be repealed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES B. 5 
Provost Marshal General. 

Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


A bill was subsequently introduced and : 
passed which abolished the payment of $300 
as commutation, limited the service to one 
year, and allowed no exemption except for 
alienage, previous service of two years, and 
physical disability. (See Army U. S.) 

; It passed the Senate on June 30th, as fol- 
OWS: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Conness, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster. Hale, Lane of Kansas, Mor- 
gan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sumner, Van Win- 

le, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Davis, Doolittle, 
Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Hendricks, Howe, Lane 
of Indiana, McDougall, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury, 
Sherman, Trumbull, and Willey—17. 

Assent—Messrs. Brown, Collamer, Cowan, Dixon, 
Grimes, Harding, Hicks, Howard, Johnson, Nesmith, 
Richardson, Sprague, Ten Eyck, and Wright—14. 

It passed the House by the adoption of a re- 
port of a Conference Committee, July 2d, by 
the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ashley, 
John D, Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blair, Boutwell. 
Boyd, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry Winter Davis, 
Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Driggs, Eckley, Eliot, Farns- 
worth, Fenton, Garfield, Gooch, Higby, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, 
Ingersoll, Jenckes, Julian, Kelley coder a. Loan, 
Longyear, McBride, McClurg, Samuel F. Miller, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Daniei Morris, Amos Myers, Leon- 
ard Myers, Norton, Charles O’Neill, Orth, William 
H. Randall, John H. Rice, Schenck, Shannon, Sloan, 
Smith, Smithers, Spalding, Tracy, Upson, Van Val- 
kenburgh, Elihu B. Washburne, William’ B, Wash- 
burn, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Wood- 
bridge—65. 

Nays—Messrs. William J. Allen, Alley, Ancona, 
Bailey, Blaine, Bliss, Chanler, Coffroth, Cox, Dawson, 
Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, Eldridge, English, Frank, 
Ganson, Griswold, Benjamin G. Harris, Charles M. 
Harris, Hutchins, Kernan, Knapp, Law, Le Blond, 
Long, Mallory, Marcy, Middleton, William H. Miller, 
James R. Morris, Nob e, Odell, Patterson, Pendleton, 
Perham, Pruyn, Samuel J. Randall, Alexander H. 
Rice, Robinson, Edward H. Rollins, James 8S. Rol- 
lins, Ross, Scofield, John B. Steele, William G. 
Steele, Stevens, Stiles, Thomas, Wadsworth, Web- 
ster, Wheeler, and Winfield—53. 


-In the House, on December 14th, 1863, Mr. 
Finck, of Ohio, offered the following resolution 
relative to the object of the war: 


Whereas, in the opinion of this House, the Federal 
Government is invested by the Constitution of the 
United States with all necessary power and authority 
to suppress any resistance to the due execution of 
the laws thereof, and to employ the Army and Nayy 
in aid of the civil authority to disperse all armed 
resistance to the rightful power and jurisdiction of 
the United States; and whereas, in the judgment of 
this House, the Army and Navy cannot be rightfully 
used to subjugate and hold as conquered territory 
any of the States of this Union; therefore, 
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Be it resolvea, Thatin this national emergency Con- 
gress will forego all feeling of mere passion or re- 
sentment, and will recollect only its duty to the coun- 
try; that this war should not be waged on our part 
in any spirit of oppression, nor in any spirit of con- 

uest or subjugation, nor for the purpose of over- 
throwing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of the States, but to defend and main- 
tain the supremacy of the Constitution, and preserve 
the Union with all the dignity, oqealsy, and rights 
of the several States unimpaired, and as soon as 
these objects are attained the war ought to cease. 


On April 11th, the resolution was laid on the 
table by the following vote : 


Yeas—Messrs, Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beman, 
Blaine, Boutwell, Boyd, Broomall, William G. Brown, 
Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, 
Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Deming, 
Driggs, Dumont, Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Frank, 

eld, Gooch, Grinnell Highy, Hooper, Hotch- 
kiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Jenckes, 
Julian, Kasson, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando 
Kellogg, Loan, Marvin, McBride, McClurg, Samuel 
F. Miller, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leon- 
ard Myers, Norton, Charles O’ Neill, Orth, Patterson, 
Pike, pomere , Price, William H. Randall, Alexan- 
der H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Schofield, 
Shannon, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, Spaulding, Starr, 
Stevens, Thayer, Thomas, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, 
Elihu B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, Whaley, 
Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge 
—$l. 

Nays—Messrs. James ©. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Augustus C. Baldwin, Francis P. Blair, 
Bliss, James 8S. Brown, Chanler, Clay, Coffroth, Cox, 
Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, Eng- 
lish, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Hale, Harding, Har- 
rington, Benjamin’ G. Harris, Herrick, Holman, 
Philip Johnson, William Johnson, Kernan, King, 
Knapp, Law, Lazear, Marcy, McAllister, McDowell, 
McKinney, Middleton, James R. Morris, Morrison, 
Nelson, Odell, Pendleton, Perry, Pruyn, Samuel J. 
Randall, Robinson, Rogers, James §. Rollins, Ross, 
Seatt. John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Strouse, 
Stuart, Sweat, Voorhees, Webster, Wheeler, Chilton 
A. White, Joseph W. White, Winfield, and Fernando 
Wood—64. 


On December 14th Mr. Holman, of Indiana, 
offered the following on the same subject: 


Resolved, That the doctrine recently announced, 
- that the States in which an armed insurrection has 
existed against the Federal Government have ceased 
to be States of the Union, and shall be held, on the 
ultimate defeat of that insurrection, as Territories or 
subjugated provinces, and governed as such by the 
absolute will of Congress and the Federal Executive, 
or restored to the Union on conditions unknown to 
the Constitution of the United States, ought to be 
rebuked and condemned as manifestly unjust to the 
loyal citizens of those States, tending to prolong the 
war and to confirm the treasonable Bavery of seces- 
sion; and, if carried into effect, must greatly endan- 
ger the public liberty and the constitutional powers 
and rights of all the States, by centralizing and con- 
solidating the powers of the Government, State and 
national, in the Federal Executive. 

Resolved, That the only object of the war ought to 
be to subjugate the armed insurrection which, for the 
time being, suspends the proper relations of certain 
States with the Federal Government, and to reéstab- 
lish the supremacy of the Constitution; and the 
loyal citizens of those States, and the masses of the 

eople thereof, submitting to the authority of the 
Constitution, ought not to be hindered from restor- 
ing the proper relations of their respective States 
with the Federal Government, so far as the same is 
dependent on the voluntary act of the people, by any 
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condition, except unconditional submission to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. In the 
language heretofore solemnly adopted by Congress, 
the war ought not to be waged on our part for any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation or purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions of those States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to 
preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, 
and rights of the several States unimpaired, and as 
soon as those objects are accomplished the war ought 
to cease. 

Resolved, That all necessary and proper i oe 
ations of money ought to be promptly made by this 
Congress for the support of the military and naval 
forces of the Government, and all measures of legis- 
lation necessary to increase and promote the efficien- 
cy of the Army and Navy and to maintain the public 
credit, ought to be adopted, that, through a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, peace on the basis of the 
union of the States and the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution may be the more speedily obtained. 


Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table, which was ordered 
by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Arnold, Ashley, John D. 
Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, Blow, Boutwell, 
Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, Ambrose W. Clark, 
Freeman Clarke, Clay, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry 
Winter Davis, Dawes, Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, Du- 
mont, Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, 
Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Higby, Hooper, Hotch- 
kiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Hul- 
burd, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Francis W. Kellogg, 
Orlando Kellogg, Loan, Longyear, Lovejoy, Marvin, 
McBride, MeClar , McIndoe, Samuel F. Miller, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, 
Leonard Myers, Norton, Charles, O’Neill, Orth, Pat- 
terson, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, William H. 
Randall, Alexander H. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward 
H. Rollins, James §S. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, 
Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Spaulding, Stevens, 
Thayer, Thomas, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B, 
Washburne, William B. Washburn, aley, Wil- 
liams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge 
—88 


Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Bailey, ope C. Baldwin, Jacob B. Blair, 
Bliss, Brooks, William G. Brown, Chanler, Coff- 
roth, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Edger- 
ton, Eldridge, English Finck, Ganson, Grider, Gris- 
wold, Hall, Harding, Harrington, Benjamin G. Har- 
ris, Charles M. Harris, Herrick, Holman, William 
Johnson, Kernan, King, rea Law, Lazear, Le 
Blond, Long, Mallory, Marcy, McDowell McKinney, 
William H. Miller, James R. Morris, Morrison, Nel- 
son, Noble, Odell, John O’Neill, Pendleton, Robin- 
son, Rogers, Ross, Scott, Smith, John B. Steele, 
Stuart, Voorhies, Wadsworth, Ward, Wheeler, Chil- 
ton A. White, Joseph W. White, Winfield, Fernando 
Wood, and Yeaman—66. 


On the 16th, Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, offered 
the following resolution : 


Resolved je es House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, That, prompted by a just 

atriotism, we are in favor of an earnest and success- 
ul prosecution of the war, and that we will give a 
warm and hearty support to all those measures which 
will be most effective in speedily overcoming the re- 
bellion, and in securing a restoration of peace, and 
which may not substantially infringe the Consti- 
tution, and tend to subvert the true theory and char- 
acter of the Government; and we hereby reiterate 
that the present deplorable civil war has been forced 
upon the country by the disunionists now in revolt 
against the constitutional Government; that in the 
progress of this war, Congress, banishing all feeling 
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of mere passion or resentment, will recollect only its 
duty to the whole country; that this war is not waged 
on our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions of those States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremocy of the Constitution, and to 
preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several States unimpaired; that as soon 
as these objects are accomplished the war ought to 
ceuse. 


A motion to lay it on the table was lost— 
yeas, 52; nays, 114. Under the rules it was 
laid over, and was not called up again. 

On the 17th, Mr. Edgerton, of Indiana, of- 
fered the following resolution ; 


Whereas the proclamations of the President of 
January 1, 1863, and December 8, 1863, in relation to 
emancipation, impose conditions of pardons and am- 
nesty to the persons who have participated’ in the 
existing rebellion, as well as conditions precedent to 
the establishment and recognition of State govern- 
ment in the States to which said proclamations apply 
which, in the judgment of a large number of faithful 
citizens, have a tendency to give to the rebellion 
‘the advantage of a changed issue,” and “to re- 
invigorate the otherwise declining insurrection in 
the South,’ and to prolong the war; and whereas 
this House cannot but regard with anxiety the un- 
precedented and extraordinary claims and assump- 
tion of high prerogative by the President in said 
eee tips especially in view of the fact that the 

resident, in his inaugural address of the 4th day 
of March, 1861, declare “T have no purpose direct- 
ly or indirectly to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists; I believe I have 
no right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so; 
therefore, 

Resolved, As the judgment of this House, that the 
maintenance inviolate of the constitutional powers of 
Congress, and the rights of the States, and especially 
the right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to the balance of power on 
which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric of Federal union depends; and we denounce, 
as among the gravest of crimes, the invasion or oc- 
cupation, by armed force, of any State, under the 
pretext or for the purpose of coercing the people 
thereof to modify or abrogate any of their laws or 
domestic institutions that are consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States; and we affirm the 
principle declared in this resolution to be a law, alike 
to the President and the people of the United States. 


It was laid on the table by the following 
vote: 


Yuas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, John D. Baldwin, Beaman, Blaine, 
Blow, Poutwell, Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, Wil- 
liam G@. Brown, Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, 
Cobb, Ce’ +, Creswell, Henry Winter Davis, Thomas 
T. Davis, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Driggs, Dumont, 
Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Garfield, Gooch, 
Grinnell, Hale, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Asahel 
W. Hubbard, John i. Hubbard, Hulburd, Julian, 
Kasson, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kel- 
logg, Loan, Longyear, Lovejoy, Marvin, McBride, 
McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel p. Miller, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, 
Norton, Charles O’Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, 
Pike, Pomeroy, Price, William H. Randall, Alex- 
ander H. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shannon, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, 
Spalding, Stevens, Thayer, Tracy, Van Valkenburgh, 
Elihu B. Washburne, William B. Washburn _Wha- 
ley, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Wood- 
hridge—00, 
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Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Augustus 
C, Baldwin, Bliss, Brovks, James 8. Brown, Cox, 
Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Edgerton, El- 
dridge, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Griswold, Hall, 
Harding, Harrington, Charles M. Harris, Herrick, 
Holman, William Johnson, Kernan, King, Knapp, 
Law, Lazear, Le Blond, Long, Mallory, rae : Me. 
Dowell, McKinney, Middleton, William H. Miler, 
James R. Morris, Morrison, Nelson, Noble, John 
O'Neill, Pendleton, Perry, Radford, Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, Robinson, Rogers, James S. Rollins, Ross, 
Scott, John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Stiles, 
Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, Voorhees, Wadsworth, Ward, 
Wheeler, Chilton A. ite, Joseph W. White, Win- 
field, Fernando Wood, and Yeaman—66. 


On the 17th of January, Mr. Rogers, of New 
Jersey, offered the following resolution on the 
prosecution of the war: 


Resolved, That as our country and the existence 
of the old Unionare imperilled by a rebellion against 
the wisest and best Government ever devised by man, 
we are for the most united, determined, and vigorous 
prosecution of the war for the purpose of enforcing 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, in all parts of the United 
States; but at the same time we are for adding to 
force the power of conciliation and compromise so 
far as is consistent with an honorable and lasting 
peas, and founded solely upon a restoration of the 

nion under the Constitution, and in no event to 
agree to or countenance a dissolution of the Union; 
and that we believe the appointment of commission- 
ers upon the part of the Federal Government, to 
meet commissioners similarly appointed by the in- 
surgent States, to convene in some aaitabia place 
for the purpose of considering whether any, and i 
any, what plan may be adopted consistent with the 
honor and dignity of the nation, and based upon a 
restoration of the whole Union, by which the present 
war may be brought to a close, and the lives, limbs, 
and health of the gallant officers and soldiers of the 
Union preserved, and the liberties of the peopls 
maintained, is not inconsistent with the honor and 
dignity of the Federal Government, but, as an indi- 
cation of the spirit which animates the adhering 
States, would, in any event, tend to strengthen us in 
the opinion of other nations and the loyal people of 
the insurgent States; and hoping, as we sincerely do, 
that the people of the Southern States would recipro- 
cate the peaceful indications thus evinced, and be- 
lieving, as we do, that, under the blessings of God, 
great beneiite would arise from such conference, wd 
most earnestly recommend such conference to the 
consideration of the President and Senate of the 
United States, and request their codperation therein, 
and hope that the President will appoint commis- 
sioners for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the people of the several States 
now in rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, -whenever they shall desire to return 
to the Union and obey the Constitution of the United 
States, and laws made in pursuance thereof, have a 
right under and by virtue of the said Constitution to 
reorganize their respective State governments with 
all their domestic institutions as they were before the 
war, and to elect Representatives to the Congress of 
the United States, and be represented in the Union 
with all the rights of the people of the several States, 
and without any conditions precedent except that of 
being liable to be punished according to the Consti- 
tution, and laws made in pursuance thereof, as their 
sae and acts of secession are unconstitutional and 
void. 

They were laid on the table—yeas, 78; nays, 
42, 

Mr. Myers, of Pennsylvania, offered the fol- 
lowing, which were referred to the Special 
Committee on Reconstruction: 
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Whereas, in the opinion of this House, the Federal 
Government is invested by the Constitution of the 


United States with all necessary power and author- - 


ity to suppress any resistance, whether armed or un- 
armed, to the rightful power and jurisdiction of the 
United States; therefore, _ ; 

Be it resolved, That in this national emergency 
Congress will forego all feeling of mere passion, ex- 
cept that which loyalty dictates, all resentment except 
such as is due to treason; and that this war of nation- 
al self-defence against armed rebels, insurrectionary 
traitors, and sympathizing abettors, should be waged 
on our part asi such rebels and traitors are con- 

uered into love for the Union, and made obedient to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
take the oath of allegiance to the country, and of 
submission to the emancipation proclamation, and 
the proclamation of December 8, 1863; and when 
those objects are accomplished, the leading rebels 
and chief traitors should be hung, and the war 
cease. 


On the 18th, Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, offered 
the following: 


Whereas a most desperate, wicked, and bloody re- 
bellion exists within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and the safety an urity of personal and 
national liberty depend upon its absolute and utter 
extinction; therefore, ~~ 

Resolved, That it is the political, civil, moral, and 
sacred duty of the people to meet it, aed it, crush 
it, and forever destroy it, thereby establishing perfect 
and unalterable liberty. 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs, Alley, Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ash- 
ley, Bailey, Augustus C. Baldwin, John D. Baldwin, 
Baxter, Blaine, Francis P. Blair, Jacob B. Blair, 
Ag Boyd, Brandegee, Broomall, James 8. 
Brown, William G. Brown, Ambrose W. Clark, Free- 
man Clarke, Cole, Cravens, 
ing, Dixon, Donnelly, Dri Eckley, Eldridge, 
Eliot, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Ganson, 
Garfield Ticochs Grinnell, Griswold, Hale, Harding, 
Higby, Holman, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hub- 
bard, Hutchins, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Kernan, Loan, 
Longyear, Lovejoy, Marvin, McBride, McClurg, Mc- 
Indoe, Middleton, Samuel F. Miller, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, 
Nelson, Odell, Charles O’ Neill, Orth, Patterson, Pike, 
Pomeroy, Price, Radford, William H. Randall, Alex- 
ander i. Rice, John H. Rice, Rogers, Edward H. 
Rollins, James 8. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 
non, Smith, Smithers, Spalding, Stebbins, Stevens, 
Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, Thayer, Thomas tracy, 
Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Wadsworth, Elihu B- 

ashburne, William B. Washburn, Webster, Wha- 
ley, Wheeler, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, 
Winfield, and Woodbridge—112. 

Nays—Messrs. James C, Allen, Ancona, Dennison, 
Benjamin G. Harris, Long, Marcy, McDowell, Wil- 
liam H. Miller, Morrison, John O’Neill, Pendleton, 
Robinson, Stiles, Voorhees, Chilton A. White, and 
Fernando Wood—16. 


On the same day, Mr. Harding, of Kentucky 
offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic institu- 
tions, according to its own san amonr exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power upon which the 
Laas » and endurance of our political fabric de- 
pends. 


It was referred to the Committee on the Re- 
bellious States by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Arnold, Ash- 
ley, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, Ja- 


swell, Dawes, Dem- 
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cob B. Blair, Boutwell, Bova Broomall, Ambrose W. 
Clark, Freeman Clarke, Clay, Cole, Creswell, Thom- 
as T. Davis, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, 
Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, Garfield, 
Gooch, Grinnell, Higby, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hub- 
bard, Hulburd, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, Or. 
lando Kellogg, Loan, Longyear, Lovejoy, Marvin, 
McBride, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel F. er, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard 
Myers, Charles O’Neill, Orth, Patterson, Perham, 
e, Pomeroy, Price, Alexander H. Rice, John H, 
Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, Shan- 
non, Smithers, Spalding, Stevens, Thayer, Thomas, 
Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B. Washburne, Wil- 
liam B. Washburn, Webster, Whaley, Williams, 
Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Woodbridge—s3. 
Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Augustus C. Baldwin, Francis P. Blair, 
Brooks, James 8. Brown, William G. Brown, Chan- 
ler, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Edger- 
ton, Eldridge, English, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Gris- 
wold, Hale, Hall, Harding, Harrington, Benjamin G. 
Harris, Herrick, Holman, Hutchins, William John- 
son, Kernan, King, Knapp, Le Blond, Long, Marcy, 
McAllister, McDowell, McKinney, Middleton, William 
H. Miller, James R. Morris, Morrison, Nelson, Noble, 
John O’Neill, Pendleton, Radford, William H. Ran- 
dall, Robinson, James S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, Smith, 
John B. Steele, Stiles, Strouse, Stuart, Sweat, Tracy, 
Voorhees, Wadsworth, Wheeler, Chilton A. White, 
Joseph W. White, Winfield, Fernando Wood, and 
Yeaman—68. 


Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, on February 29th, 
offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the present war which this Govern- 
ment is carrying on against armed insurrectionists 
and others, banded together under the name of 
“‘Southern Confederacy,” was brought on by a 
wicked and wholly unjustifiable rebellion, and all 
those engaged in or aiding or encouraging it are 
public enemies, and should be treated as peak: 

ed, That this rebellion shall be effectualy 
put down, and that, to prevent the recurrence of 
such rebellions in future, the causes which led to this 
one must be permanently removed. 

Resolved, That in this struggle which is going on 
for the saving of our country and free Government, 
there is no middle ground on which any good citizen 
or true patriot can stand; neutrality, or indifference, 
or any thing short of a hearty support of the Goy- 
ernment, being a crime where the question is be- 
tween loyalty and treason. 


The first resolution was agreed to, and the 
second and third unanimously. 

On the 17th of December, Mr. Smith, of 
Kentucky, offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That as our country, and the very exist- 
ence of the best Government ever instituted by man, 
are imperilled by the most causeless and wicked re- 
bellion that the world has seen, and believing, as we 
do, that the roy hope of saving this country and 
preserving this Government is by the power of the 
sword, we are for the most vigorous prosecution of 
the war until the Constitution and laws shall be en- 
forced and obeyed in all parts of the United States; 
and to that end we oppose any armistice, or inter- 
vention, or mediation, or proposition for peace, from 
any quarter, so long as there shall be found a rebel 
in arms against the Government; and we ignore i: 
party names, lines, and issues, and recognize bunt 
two parties in this war—patriots and traitors, 

Resolved, That we hold it to be the duty of Con- 
gress to pass all necessary bills to supply men and 
money, and the duty of the people to render every 
aid in their power to the constituted authorities of 
the Government in the crushing out of the rebellion, 
ead in bringing the leaders thereof to condign pun- 
ishmen 
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Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to our sol- 
diers in the field for their herpes in defending and 
upholding the flag ef the Union, and defending the 
great principles dear to every American patriot. 


The first resolution was adopte.—yeas, 98 ; 
nays, 65. The second and third resolutions 
were also adopted—yeas, 152 and 166; nays, 
1, Benjamin G. Harris. 

In the House, on the 7th of January, Mr. 
Baldwin, of Massachusetts, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Whereas the organized treason having its head- 
uarters at Richmond, exists in defiant violation of 
the national Constitution, and has no claim to be 
treated otherwise than as an outlaw; and whereas 
this Richmond combination of conspirators and 
traitors can have no rightful authority over the 
people of any portion of the national Union, and no 
warrant for assuming control of the political destiny 
of the people of any State or section of this Union, 
and no apology but that of conspiracy and treason 
for any assumption of authority whatever; therefore, 

Resolved, That any proposition to negotiate with 
the rebel leaders at Richmond (sometimes called 
‘“‘the authorities at Richmond’’) for a restoration of 
loyalty and order in those portions of the Republic 
which have been disorganized by the rebellion, is, in 
effect, a peepee to recognize the ringleaders of 
the rebellion as entitled to represent and bind the 
loyal citizens of the United States whom they op- 
press, and to give countenance and support to the 
prerensons of conspiracy and treason; and there- 
ore every such proposition should be rejected with- 
out hesitation or delay. 


The resolution was adopted—yeas, 88; nays, 


In the House, on the 29th of February, Mr. 
Long, of Ohio, offered the following preamble 
and resolutior : 


Whereas history teaches that there never has been 
a civil war that was not settled in the end by com- 
promise, and inasmuch as no possible harm can re- 
sult either to the character or dignity of the United 
States from an honest effort to stop the effusion of 
fraternal blood, and restore the Union by the return 
of the States in rebellion to their allegiance under the 
Constitution; and whereas the President, with a full 
knowledge of the lessons taught by history in rela- 
tion to all civil wars, in his inaugural address said, 
“Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; 
and when, after much loss on both sides, and no 
gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old 
questions as to terms of intercourse are again upon 
you;’’ and whereas we now have an armistice, de- 
creed by the Almighty, and executed for the past two 
months by the snows and ice of winter, thereby af- 
Sogn time and opportunity for reflection upon the 
past three years of horrible, relentless, and destruc- 
tive civil war with all its calamities, and a prospective 
view of increased horrors in the approaching con- 
flicts ; and whereas a preamble and resolutions were, 
on the 7th of February instant, introduced in the 
house of representatives of the confederate congress 
at Richmond denying the statement of the President 
of the United States ‘‘that no propositions for peace 
had been made to the United States by the confed- 
erate States,” and affirming that such PY eae 
were prevented from being made by the President of 
the United States, in that he had refused to hear, or 
even to receive, two commissioners appointed to treat 
weg for peace; therefore, 

e tt resolved, That the President be, and he is 
hereby most earnestly but respectfully, requested to 
oo Franklin Pearce, of New Hampshire, Millard 

ulmore, of New York, Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, and 
such other persons as the President may see proper 
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to select, as commissioners on behulf of the United 
States, who shall be empowered to meet acommission 
of like number when appointed for the same object 
on behalf of the confederate States, at such time and 
place as may be seeped upon, for the purpose of as- 
certaining before the renewal of hostilities shall have 
again commenced whether the war shall not now 
cease, and the Union be restored by the return of all 
the States to their allegiance and their rights under 
the Constitution. 

It was rejected by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. James C, Allen, Ancona, Brooks, 
Coffroth, Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, Finck, Knapp, 
Long, McDowell, William H. Miller, Morrison, John 
0’Neill, Pendleton, Samuel J. Randall, Rogers, Ross, 
Stiles, Strouse, Voorhees, and Chilton A. White—22, 

Nays—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, Augustus C. Baldwin, John D. Bald- 
win, Baxter, Jacob B. Blair,Blow, Boutwell, Boyd, 
Brandegee, William G. Brown, Ambrose W. Clark, 
Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Henry Wintex 
Davis, Dawes, Deming, Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, 
Dumont, Eckley, Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, 
Ganson, Garfield, Grinnell, Griswold, Hale, Higby, 
Holman, Hooper, Hotchkiss, John H. Hubbard, 
Hutchins, Jenckes, Julian, Kelley, Orlando Kellogg, 
Kernan, King, Loan, Lovejoy: arvin, McBride, Mc. 
Clurg, McIndoe, Samuel F, Miller, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Daniel Morris, Amos megs Leonard Myers, Nelson, 
Norton, Charles O’Neill, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, 
Price, Radford, William H. Randall, John H. Rice, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shannon, Sloan, Smithers, Spald- 
ing, Starr, Stebbins, John B. Steele, Stevens, Thayer, 
Thomas, Tracy, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Wads. 
worth, Elihu B. Washburne, William B. Washburn, 
Whaley, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, Win- 
field, and Woodbridge—96. 

In the House, on April 8th, the President’s 
mInessage was considered in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. Mr. Long, 
of Ohio, took the floor and said: ‘ Mr, Chair; 
man, I speak to-day for the preservation of the 
Government, and, although for the first time 
within these walls, I propose to indulge in that 
freedom of speech and latitude of debate so 
freely exercised by other gentlemen for the 
past four months, and which is admissible un- 
der the rules in the present condition of the 
House. But for what I may say and the posi- 
tion I shall occupy upon this floor and before 
the country I alone will be responsible, and in 
the independence of a Representative of the 
people I intend to proclaim the deliberate con- 
victions of my judgment in this fearful hour of 
the country’s peril. 

“ And now, Mr. Chairman, as we are in 
Committeé of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, let us inquire how stands the Union to- 
day. A little over three years ago the present 
occupant of the Presidential mansion at the 
other end of the avenue came into this city 
under cover of night, disguised in plaid cloak 
and Scotch cap, lest, as was feared by his 
friends, he might have received a warmer 
greeting than would have been agreeable, on 
his way through Baltimore, at the hands of 
the constituents of the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Davis). On the 4th of 
March he was inaugurated, and in his address 
deprecated civil war, using that ever-to-be 
memorable language : 
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Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; 
and LA after aieh loss on both sides, and no gain 
on either, you cease fighting, the identical old ques- 
tions as to terms of intercourse are again upon you. 


“Seven States had up to that time seceded 
from the Union. All believed that war would 
be averted. At the conclusion of the address 
the lamented Douglas, who had closely watched 
every word as it escaped from the lips of the 
Presideht, turned to a friend, and, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘thanked God that after all the 
election of Abraham Lincoln would not involve 
the nation in war.’ A secret meeting of the 
Governors of a number of States was soon after 
held in this city. A scheme was devised and 
a vessel sent out, under pretence of furnish- 
ing provisions to the troops with Major Ander- 
son in Fort Sumter. On arriving in Charles- 
ton harbor the people of that city fired upon 
the fort. The telegraph bore the news to this 
city, and on its first mention to the President 
he exclaimed, ‘J knew they would do it;’ 
which to my mind is conclusive that it was 
intended expressly for that purpose. Seventy- 
five thousand men were immediately called 
for; war was inaugurated; twenty days were 
given the insurgents to lay down their arms; 
an additional five hundred thousand men were 
soon called for; hostilities commenced; the 
rebellion was to be crushed inside of sixty 
days; more troops were called for; the Union 
was to be restored with all the rights, equality, 
and dignity of the States unimpaired. Noman 
was permitted to question for a moment the 
right of the Government to coerce the States 
back into the Union; to doubt the right or 
question the speedy suppression of the rebellion 
and restoration of the Union was to be de- 
nounced as a traitor to the Government and a 
sympathizer with the South. Thus, sir, was 
the war inaugurated. The first year passed 
away; the second came and passed in like 
manner; so of the third; and now, sir, let 
i again inquire, how stands the Union to- 

ay? 

The brief period of three short years has 
produced a fearful change in this free, happy, 
and prosperous Government—so free in its 
restraints upon personal liberty, and so gentle 
in its demands upon the resources of the peo- 
ple, that the celebrated Humboldt, after travel- 
ling through the country, on his return to 
Europe said, ‘The American people have a 
Government which you can neither see nor 
feel” So different is it now, and so great is 
the change, that the inquiry might well be 
made to-day, ‘Are we not in Constantinople, 
in St. Petersburg, in Vienna, in Rome, or in 
Paris?’ Military governors and their provost 
marshals override the laws, and the echo of the 
armed heel rings forth as clearly now in Amer- 
ica as in France or in Austria; and the Presi- 
dent sits to-day guarded by armed soldiery sta- 
tioned at every approach leading to the Execu- 
tive Mansion. So far from crushing the rebel- 
lion in sixty days, three years have already 
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passed away; and from the day on which the 
conflict began up to the present hour, the con- 


‘federate army has not been forced beyond the 


sound of their guns from the dome of the Cap- 
tol in which we are assembled. The city of 
Washington is to-day, as it has been for three 
years, guarded by Federal troops in all the 
forts and fortifications with which it is sur- 
rounded to prevent an attack from the enemy; 
and as an evidence of the despondency of the 
Administration, and the unsuccessful opening 
of the spring campaign of the fourth year in 
the progress of the war, the ‘ Morning Chron- 
icle’ of this city, the President’s organ, in an 
editorial a few mornings since, said: 

Charleston has not been taken; Lee maintains a 
bold front on the Rapidan; the Florida expedition 
was a failure; the Sherman expedition has not been 


a success, and the rebels have everywhere shown 
more vigor than they were supposed to possess. 


“ Although the same paper and others in 
support of the Administration have told the 
country from time to time during the past 
winter that the rebellion was crushed and sla- 
very was dead, that the confederates were de- 
serting in whole regiments at a time, coming 
within our lines, taking the oath and describ- 
ing the most horrible suffering and demoraliza- 
tion from want of food, clothing, and ill-treat- 
ment, yet at the very time the people have 
been so deceived and misled from day to day, 
the President calls for five hundred thousand 
more troops, and in a few weeks follows 
it with an additional call for two hundred 
thousand more, making seven hundred thou- 
sand since the 1st of January, and over two 
million five hundred thousand out of the three 
million five hundred thousand who voted in 
the so-called loyal States at the last Presiden- 
tial election, since the commencement of the 
war, when seventy-five thousand militia were 
to end it in twenty, or, at most, in sixty days. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have thus made a very 
brief statement of facts as to the condition of 
the Union to-day, and for doing which I have 
no doubt the usual charge of ‘ encouragement 
for the rebels,’ ‘the prolongation of the war,’ 
‘the rebels are aided by their friends upon 
this floor,’ and the like charges will be repeat- 
ed again by gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House; and as I have heard such charges 
so repeatedly during the past four months, I 
say now and here, that the real friends of the 
confederates, those who give them aid and 
encouragement and enable them to carry on 
the war, are on the opposite side of the House 
and in the control of the Government. Your 
confiscation resolution, voted for and passed by 
the friends of the Administration, by which 
you propose to thrust your hands into the 
coffin of the deceased father and take all he 
may have left at his death to his widow and 
innocent and unoffending children, is worth 
more than fifty thousand men to the confed- 
erate army. The order issued by the Presi- 
dent to General Saxton, dividing up and par- 
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celling out the State of South Carolina among 
the negroes and enterprising Yankees of Mas- 
sachusetts, gives courage, energy, and enthu- 
siasm to the men now in arms in the confed- 
erate States. The order of the President to 
his military commanders in Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and the order issued in pursuance 
thereof by General Banks to the people of 
Louisiana, in which, by a single dash of his 
pen, he strikes out of existence the constitu- 
tion and organic law of the State, and by vir- 
tue of the power vested in him as a major 
general proceeds to call and hold an election 
and inaugurate State officers, and set up a 
State government, and the legislation consum- 
mated and proposed by Congress and speeches 
made upon this floor, in support of radicalism, 
is strengthening the confederacy and prolong- 
ing the war. Herein, sir, is where they find 
strength; the true friends of the confederacy 
in the North are the radical abolitionists and 
the radical press goading on the President to 
issue proclamations and military orders, which 
provide food, raiment, strength, and support 
for the confederacy. 

“Tf Mr. Lincoln had made a gift of millions 
of greenbacks to Jefferson Davis to be used as 
bounty money in recruiting the confederate 
army, he could not have done better service 
to the cause of the South than he has done by 
his silly, absurd, and insulting amnesty procla- 
mation, and his equally absurd attempt to 
create State governments by dictatorial power. 
He has, in effect, said to the southern people, 
‘You shall not return to the Union except 
under such local governments as I and my 
military officers dictate ;’ and with the aid of 
his friends in Congress he is enabled to add: 
‘In the event of your submission and return, 
your estates shall be confiscated, your proper- 
ty, personal and real, shall be taken from you; 
your children shall be disinherited and left 
homeless and penniless to starve, under the 
scorn and hatred of northern fanatics; your 
lands and manor houses shall be parcelled out 
among our retainers; the negro (freedman) 
and the adventurer shall sit and rule at your 
hearthstones; and you, beggars and outcasts, 
shall be forbidden representation in our na- 
tional councils, and be shut out forever from 
all offices of trust and honor.’ Such is the 
language in which Mr. Lincoln and this Con- 
gress and the preceding Congress have spoken 
and are speaking to the people of the South. 
And now, sir, with such a prospect before 
them as the sequel of submission, outlawry, 
disfranchisement, social, moral, and’ political 
degradation, penury for themselves and their 
children, decreed as their portion, will they 
throw down their arms and submit to the 
terms? Who shall believe that the free, proud 
American blood, which courses with as quick 
pulsation through their veins as our own, will 
not be spilled to the last drop in resistance ? 
This is the source, sir, from whence comes 
encouragement, strength, support, and susten- 
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ance for the confederates; herein lies the 
secret of the unity of their action, the prolon- 
gation of the contest, and the desperation of 
the conflict, produced, not by any thing said or 
measures proposed by gentlemen upon this 
side of the House, or by any measures proposed 
or policy advocated by the Democratic party, 


_but by the acts of the gentlemen who make 


the charges, and the President and his military 
commanders, who issue the proclamations and 
military orders. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have deemed it proper 
thus to advert to the charges of encouragement 
to the confederates so repeatedly made upon 
this floor, and I again recur to the considera- 
tion of the Union. Can the Union be restored 
by war? I answer most unhesitatingly and 
deliberately, No, never; ‘war is final, eternal 
separation.’ My first and highest ground of 
opposition to its further prosecution is, that it 
is wrong; it is in violation of the Constitution 
and of the fundamental principles on which 
the federal Union was founded. My second 
objection is, that as a policy it is not recon- 
structive but destructive, and will, if continued, 
result speedily in the destruction of the Goy- 
ernment and the loss of civil liberty, to both 
North and South, and it ought, therefore, to 
immediately cease. 

“In order, Mr. Chairman, that we may 
know what views were entertained upon the 
right, as well as the expediency, of coercing 
States into submission, by some of the depart- 
ed as well as living statesmen of the country, 
previous to the commencement of the present 
war, I propose to call the attention of the 
House and the country to a few extracts which, 
to my mind, are worthy of consideration at 
this time. 

In 1827, during the administration of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, when the Legislature of 
Georgia had passed an act setting aside the 
laws of Congress regulating intercourse with 
the Indian tribes within her limits, the mes- 
sages of the President, of the 5th and 8th of 
February, 1827, in relation thereto, were re- 
ferred to a select committee of the Senate; of 
which Colonel Benton was chairman, and of 
which Martin Van Buren and General William 
H. Harrison,-both afterward Presidents of the 
United States, were members. The committee 
in their report (Senate Documents, second ses- 
sion Nineteenth Congress, Document No. 69) 
say: 

It is believed to be among those axioms, which in 
a government like ours no man may be permitted to 
dispute, that the only security for the permanent 
union of these States is to be found in the principle 
of common affection, resting on the basis of common 
interest. The sanctions of the Constitution would be 
impotent to retain, in concerted and harmonious ac- 
tion, twenty-four sovereignties, hostile in their feel- 
ings toward each other, and pong under the impulse 
of areal or imagined diversity of interest. The re- 
sort to force would be alike vain and nugatory. Its 
frequent use would subject it, with demonstrative 
certainty, to ultimate failure; while its temporary 
success would be valueless for all purposes of social 
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happiness. In such contests, however unequal, and 
however transient, the seeds of disunion would be 
thickly sown, and those who may be destined to wit- 
ness than ill speedily thereafter be called to lament 
the destruction of the fairest prospect of civil liberty 
which Heaven in its mercy has vouchsafed to man. 
* * .}* Thecommittee will not enlarge upon 
the frightful consequences of civil wars. They are 
known to be calamitous to single governments, and 
fatal to confederacies. 


“The prediction of the committee of the 
destruction of the fairest prospect of civil lib- 
erty which Heaven in its mercy has vouchsafed 
to man, is already in great danger of being 
realized; and every hour the war is continued 
only widens the separation and increases the 
danger.” 

Mr. Long further quoted from the writings 
of J. Q. Adams, Jackson, W. H. Seward, Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and Senator Wade. 

“Three years’ experience in attempting ‘by 
numerical preponderance and military prowess 
of one section exerted to coerce the other into 
submission,’ has convinced me more thoroughly 
that it is ‘as self-contradictory as it is dan- 
gerous;’ contradictory, because it violates the 
great principles of free government which 
‘derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,’ and dangerous, because by its 
exercise, especially when wielded by a weak, 
vacillating, and unscrupulous man, it destroys 
instead of maintaining the Union. Constitu- 
tions and organic law, civil liberty and personal 
security are forced to yield to what is claimed 
to be a military necessity, and the Government 
itself, in the brief period of three short years, 
is to-day verging on the very brink of ruin. 

“T am well aware, sir, that the cry of dis- 
loyalty, want of patriotism, and lack of devo- 
tion to the Government, which is in every 
pies and at all times raised against those who 

ave the independence to disapprove of any of 
the acts of Mr. Lincoln, as well as an inordi- 
nate desire for Government patronage, from 
the building of a steamship and a shoddy con- 
tract, down to the insignificant position of 
taking charge of a mutilated and depreciated 
greenback in the Treasury building, has changed 
the opinions of many men, but the fixed prin- 
ciples of free government as well as the rules 
of right, reason, justice and truth, are unchange- 
able; and although it may be unpopular, and 
even at the risk of personal liberty in times 
like the present, to advocate them, they are, 
nevertheless, eternal and immutable. 

“The distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Stevens), who stands upon this 
floor and before the country as an acknowledged 
leader of the Administration party, has had the 
honesty and independence, in a speech delivered 
at an early part of the session, to announce 
what he holds to be the true position of the 
confederate States. He says: 

Some think that these States are still in the Union 


and entitled to the protection of the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States. 


“This idea he at once repudiates, and then 
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boldly affirms that which he holds to be the 
true doctrine: 


Others hold that having committed treason, re- 
nounced their allegiance to the Union, discarded the 
Constitution and laws, organized a distinct and hos- 
tile government, and by force of arms have risen 
from the condition of insurgents to the position of an 
independent Power de facto, and having been ac- 
knowledged as a belligerent both by foreign nations 
and our own Government, the Constitution and the 
Union are abrogated so far as they are concerned, 
and that as between the two belligerents they are 
under the laws of war and the laws of nations alone, 
and that whichever Power conquers may treat the 
vanquished as conquered provinces, and may impose 
“— them such conditions and laws as it may deem 

est. 


“In answer to any objections that may be 
raised to this position, he says: 


But it is said that this must be considered a contest 
with rebel individuals only, as States in the Union 
cannot make war. That is true so long as they re- 
main in the Union. But they claim to be out of the 
Union, and the very fact that we have admitted them 
to be in a state of war, to be belligerents, shows that 
they are no longer in the Union, and that they are 
waging war in their corporate capacity, under the 
corporate name of the confederate States, and that 
such major corporation is composed of minor cor- 
porations called States, acting in their associated 
character. 

Pore oe) Shar ae we ee 

When an insurrection becomes sufficiently formid- 
able to entitle the party to belligerent rights, it 
castes the contending Powers on precisely the same 

ooting as foreign nations at war with each other. 

No one acquainted with the magnitude of this 
contest, can deny to it the character of a civil war, 
For nearly three years the confederate States have 
maintained their declaration of independence by force 
Nae et a 

What, then, is the effect of this public war between 
these belligerent, these foreign nations?. Before this 
war the parties were bound together by a compact, 
by a treaty called a ‘‘ Constitution.’”?” They acknowl- 
ated the validity of municipal laws mutually bind- 
ing on each, This war has cut asunder all these liga- 
ments, abrogated all the obligations. 


“ Now, sir, for once at least, I agree with 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
that the confederate States are out of the Union. 
occupying the position of an independent Power 
de facto, have been acknowledged as a bellig- 
erent both by foreign nations and our own Gov- 
ernment, maintained their declaration of inde- 
pendence for three years by force of arms, and 
that the war has cut asunder all the ligaments 
and abrogated all the obligations that bound 
them under the Constitution. So far I agree 
with him, and however unwilling we may be 
to accept such position as the actual condition 
of the confederate States, the history of the 
past three years, the law of nations, the gen- 
ius of our Government, and a regard for truth, 
compel me, at least, to accept it and my judg- 
ment to approve it; and if the charge of dis- 
loyalty is brought against me for this opinion, 
I have only to shield myself under the broad 
mantle of the distinguished leader of the Re- 
publican party. 

“ At the commencement of the war England 
and France both declared the confederate States 
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to be belligerents, the United States has treated 
with them as such in the exchange of prisoners, 
and the Administration is to-day, without the 
honesty or independence of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to avow it, doing precisely what 
he proposes to do under his war of conquest 
waged against the confederate States as a foreign 
nation. It is not now even pretended that the 
war is carried on having for its object the res- 
toration of the Union. ‘ Reconstruction,’ 
‘ consolidation,’ ‘centralization,’ ‘with an en- 
tire change in the Constitution,’ are the terms 
employed in speaking of the Government that 
is to exist hereafter. To speak of the Consti- 
tution as it is, and the Union as it was, is an 
offence, subjecting an officer in the army to 
punishment by dismissal from the service, and 
conclusive evidence of disloyalty in the cit- 
izen. 

“Tf the time ever was when the Union could 
have been restored by war (which I do not 
believe), it has long since been dispelled by 
emancipation, confiscation, amnesty, and the 
like proclamations, military orders annulling 
State constitutions, setting-aside State laws, 
obliterating State lines, and attempting to or- 
ganize and set up a form of State government 
in their stead in which one man out of ten who 
shall turn abolitionist, take and subscribe an 
oath to execute and obey the will of Abraham 
Lincoln, whatever it may be, shall govern and 
rule over the remaining nine who refuse to 
become abolitionists. These follies of the Ad- 
ministration, and others of like character, have, 
instead of ‘crushing the rebellion,’ crushed out 
whatever Union sentiment may have remained 
among the southern people. It is possible that 
in districts of country occupied by the army, 
occasionally a man may be found who, seeing 
nothing before him but ignominy and death, 
his wife and innocent children appealing to him 
for protection with all the ties of filial affection, 
his property to be confiscated, and his family 
to become outcasts and beggars in the world— 
that such a man, in order for the time being to 
save himself, save his family, and save his prop- 
erty, may take the oath, but the effect produced 
by it will be like that of Galileo, who invented 
the telescope and who first taught the rotary 
motion of the earth. That noble old Italian, 
after many years of labor in the study of science, 
and when he had advanced to the extreme age 
of seventy, was summoned before an inquisition, 
tried, condemned, and imprisoned in a dungeon 
for teaching a heresy. Subsequently he was 
brought out and offered liberty on condition of 
his renouncing his heretical doctrine. The 
effect of once more beholding the glorious light 
of the sun, and breathing again the pure air of 
heaven, as contrasted with the loathsome dun- 
geon in which he had been cast, and to which 
he had to return if he did not renounce his 
belief in the earth’s motion, so far overcame 
his humanity that he consented to comply, and 
upon his bended knees, with his hands on the 
Gospels, he abjured his belief in the Copernican 
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doctrine. Part of his abjuration ran in these 
words : 

With a sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, 
curse, and detest the said errors and heresies [namely, 
that the earth moves, &c.]; I swear that I will never 
in future say or assert any thing verbally or in writing, 
which may give rise to a similar suspicion against me. 


“Rising from his knees, with eyes still fixed 
upon the earth, he whispered to a friend, ‘£ 
pur si muove.’ ‘It moves for all that.’ 

“So it will be with the man who is forced 
to take the amnesty oath, to save himself, his 
family, and his property: he may take it, but 
in his heart he will detest and despise the au- 
thority that requires it. Will such a man be 
devoted to or make a good citizen of the Goy- 
ernment in which he lives?. Who shall believe 
it? The history of Poland, of Hungary, of 
Italy, and of Ireland furnishes an answer to 
the question. If imperial Governments are 
not able to hold in submissive obedience small 
portions of a vast empire, once in revolt, how 
much less a Government having for its basis 
‘the consent of the governed!’ 

“But, Mr. Chairman, ‘subjugation’ is the 
watchword. Liberty and freedom for the slave 
and subjugation or extermination for the mas- 
ter is the popular cry. ‘Meet them, fight 
them, crush them,’ says the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Smith). Sir, that is easily said 
upon this floor, and is popular with those who 
from day to day fill the gallery of this House; 
but even the gentleman from Kentucky as well 
as a number of other military gentlemen, were 
quite willing to forego the pleasure of the per- 
formance, and exchange their commissions as 
generals in the field for a certificate entitling 
them to a seat upon this floor; and were I to 
judge by the willingness with which it was 
done, the tenacity with which they hold on to 
it, and the efforts some of them are making to 
return here again, instead of the war spirit they 
breathe within these walls, I should strongly 
suspect them of being in sympathy with the 
peace party. 

““Mr, Chairman, I am no military man, and 
therefore incompetent to give advice or advance 
an opinion in military affairs; but I have often 
been forcibly struck by the remarks of Marshal 
Ney in reply to Napoleon, as related by Head- 
ley in his Napoleon and his Marshals ; 

One day, at Madrid, Napoleon entered the room 
where Ney and several officers were standing, and - 
said in great glee, ‘Every thing goes on well; Ro- 
mania will be reduced in a fortnight; the English 
are defeated and will be unable to advance; in three 
months the war will be finished.’ 


“The officers to whom this was addressed 
made no reply; but Ney, shaking his head, said 
with his characteristic bluntness : 


‘Sire, this war has lasted long already, and our 
affairs are not improved. The people are obstinate, 
even their women and children fight; they massacre 
our men in detail. To-day we cut the enemy in 
pieces, to-morrow we have to oppose another twice 
as numerous. It is not an army we have to fight, it 
is a whole nation. I see no end to this business.’ 
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Bonaparte followed his own inclinations, and was 
Rrentanls defeated. 

“Mr. Chairman is there not instruction in 
the blunt yet forcible reply of the old French 
marshal to his superior officer for us? Have 
we not had from time to time the predictions 
of Napoleon during the past three years, but 
without a Marshal Ney to say, ‘I see no end to 
this business’? 

“But, Mr. Chairman, how do we stand in 
the eyes of the civilized world to-day in waging 
a war of subjugation and conquest against the 
confederate States which have seceded from us 
and set up a government of their own? Are 
we not inconsistent with all our former acts? 
Have we not been early to admit this proper 
with regard to others? There never was a 
people on the face of the earth that demanded 
an independent Government that did not have 
the sympathy of the American people, and 
ought we now to shrink from the doctrine we 
have been so willing to apply to others? 

‘“* My earliest recollection is the appeal made 
by Clay and Webster in behalf of Greece, in 
1824, when they so eloquently declaimed in 
that behalf, on this floor and in the other branch 
of Congress. Whether it was Greece or the 
States of South America, or Poland, or Hun- 
gary, or Italy, or Ireland, the fact that a large 
country, for any cause, demanded a distinct 
and separate Government, always received the 
warmest sympathy and support of the American 
people, irrespective of party. Even as late as 
December, 1860, after Mr. Lincoln was elected, 
and after the preliminary steps for secession 
had been taken, the paper having the largest 
circulation of any in the Republican party, and 
having more influence than any other in the 
formation of Republican opinion, declared that 
it could see no reason why, if three million 
colonists could separate from the British Crown 
in 1776, that five million southerners could not 
separate from us in 1861. I have been as much 
puzzled as the distinguished Republican editor, 
Mr. Greeley, to find—looking at it as a revolu- 
tionary right—the difference in position. Ought 
we to shrink from the application of a doctrine 
to ourselves which we have been so willing to 
apply to other nations, such as Austria, Russia, 
and Spain? If we do,.what wili be the judg- 
ment of impartial history ? 

‘““How much better it would have been for 
us and for the cause of Democracy throughout 
the globe, what a splendid tribute it would 
have been to a republican Government, if we 
had parted in peace with our dissatisfied sister 
States, as Mr. Everett recommended as late as 
February, 1861, sustained by such leading Re- 
publican journals as the ‘ Cincinnati Commer- 
cial,’ ‘New York Tribune,’ ‘Indianapolis Jour- 
nal,’ ‘Chicago Tribune,’ ‘ New Haven (Connecti- 
cut) Palladium,’ ‘Columbus Journal,’ and Salmon 
P. Chase, now Secretary of the Treasury, and 
many others of that school. What in mon- 
archical countries had required a long and 
bloody war, would have been accomplished by 
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democratic principles and a republican sense of 
justice. What a splendid proof it would have 
afforded of the capacity of the people for self- 
government! What a noble lesson it would 
have conveyed to the whole civilized world! 
The fact that we could rise superior to all prej- 
udices and passions, and to have conquered 
ourselves, would have been the highest triumph 
that we had ever achieved. 

“T regret as much, Mr. Chairman, as any 
gentleman upon this floor, that any of our 
sister States should have desired to cut asunder 
the ligaments that bound them to us. None 
would be more willing than myself to make 
any reasonable sacrifice to induce them to re- 
turn to their partnership with us; but still 
recognizing the truth of the doctrine taught by 
the fathers of the Republic and so fairly ex- 
pressed by Mr. John Quincy Adams, that our 
Government was, after all, in the heart, and 
that it would be better, severe as would be the 
pang of regret, to part in friendship rather 
than to hold sovereign States pinned to us by 
the bayonet, as Mr. Greeley expressed it in 
1861. What advance have we made in the 
science and principles of government? 

“Mr. Chairman, if we cannot rise above the 
Austro-Russian principle of holding subject 
provinces by the power of force and coercion, 
what becomes of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and of all our teachings for eighty years? 
After all, Mr. Chairman, it is not the extent of 
territory which should be the object of our 
desires. Better sacrifice even nine-tenths of 
the territory than destroy our republican form 
of government. What our people desired in 
1861, and which I honored, though I regarded 
as mistaken, was the preservation of the Goy- 
ernment and the retention of our jurisdiction 
of the whole territory. They were rightly 
willing to sacrifice every material consideration 
for that purpose. Land is nothing, Mr, Chair- 
man, compared to liberty. We existed as a 
Republic when the mouth of the Mississippi 
was held by a foreign Power, when we had 
nothing west of that river; when Florida was 
held against us; and we could exist again, if 
by the chastisement of Heaven we should be 
curtailed to our old territorial dimensions, 
For $15,000,000 we purchased the whole of 
that immense territory ; and were it a hundred 
thousand times as valuable, its preservation 
would not be worth our admirable form of 
government. 

“Pride of territorial ambition is a vulgar and 
low ambition of ational greatness, Russia, 
and even China, can vie with us in that, but 
who would not rather reside in one of the can- 
tons of Switzerland, or in Great Britain, than 
in those countries? It is not in the extent of 
territory we possess, but in the manner in 
which we govern it, that renders us respectable 
Many gentlemen seem rather to look at the 
quantity than the quality. All republics have 
been destroyed by the thirst of territorial ag- 
grandizement and the lust of conquest. The 
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great object of our Government should be to 
develop and cultivate the internal resources of 
those friendly to its jurisdiction, rather than to 
extend it over hostile and foreign peoples. It 
is in that character that true patriotism is to be 
cultivated and true national glory found. Es- 
pecially should all republics cultivate the arts 
of peace, since it is by the war power that free 
Governments are commonly overturned. 

“The charge has been made that democracy 
is turbulent, warlike, and aggressive; but if so, 
it is a terrible misconception of its true inter- 
ests, for upon the people fall the awful calami- 
ties of armed collisions. An eminent poet 
(Lord Byron) has said that war was a game 
which, if the people were wise, kings and 
princes would never play at. The venerable 
Dr. Franklin, at the close of his illustrious 
career, remarked that there never was a good 
war and a bad peace. We have made, Mr. 
Chairman, by this war, eight million bitter 
enemies upon the American continent. While 
time shall last the recollections of this bloody 
strife will never fade from the memories of the 
people, North and South, but will be handed 
down to the latest generation. The words 
Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, Murfreesboro’, 
Richmond, Vicksburg, and Fort Donelson, are 
words of division and disunion, and will serve 
to bring emotions of eternal hate. If it was 
true, as was suggested by a distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Wade) in a speech in Port- 
land in 1855, that’ he believed ‘that no two 
nations on earth hated each other as much as 
the North and South,’ how much more true is 
the remark now after they have been arrayed 
in such bloody contests. 

“Tt is the object of the sword to cut and 
cleave asunder, but never to unite. What union 
is there between Russia and Poland, between 
' Austria and Hungary, between England and 
Catholic Ireland, where the sword and the 
bayonet for centuries have been employed? 
Instead of conferring national strength, they 
are sources of weakness to the countries that 
hold them in subjection; and which would 
this day be stronger without them than with 
them. 

‘Mr: Chairman, these lessons of history are 
full of warning and example. Much better 
would it have been for us in the beginning, 
much better would it be for us now, to consent 
to a division of our magnificent empire and cul- 
tivate amicable relations with our estranged 
brethren, than to seek to hold them to us by the 
power of the sword. 

** Here let me advert to the common yet per- 
fectly glaring and apparent error, that to part 
with our jurisdiction over eleven States involves 
the destruction of our Government. The state- 
ment of the proposition demonstrates its absurd- 
ity. As well might one say, who had a farm 
of two hundred acres of land, that he had lost 
his title-deed to all of it because by some mis- 
fortune he had parted with fifty. In losing the 
Bouth, not one function of our Government 
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over us is surrendered. It remains over us as 
completely sovereign sas it ever did. Here let 
me say on the experience of my individual be- 
lief, that if it had been understood in the North 
as in the South that by the terms of the Fed- 
eral compact a State had a right to secede from 
the Union, this disruption would never have 
occurred, Had the North so understood the 
matter, there would have been upon its part a 
forbearance from the exercise of extreme meas- 
ures, and a desire not to force the Southern’ 
States to the wall that would ever have main- 
tained the confederacy unbroken. It was the 
prevalence of the idea of the consolidationists 
in the North, that the Southern States had no 
right to and would not secede, that tempted 
them into that fatal policy that has sundered 
the confederacy. 

“Tt is said that no confederacy can exist by 
a recognition of this principle; but such was 
not the view of the fathers of the Government. 
It was not the view of Jefferson and Madison 
in their immortal resolutions of 1798 and 1799. 

“Tt has been said, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would make a confederacy a rope of sand; but 
if so, it is strange that the southern confederacy, 
where it is recognized, should hold together 
through such a bloody pressure as we have 
applied to it for the last three years. Itisa 
strange rope of sand that endures all that. 

“But to return, Mr. Chairman. As will be 
judged, perhaps, by the tenor of these remarks, 
I am reluctantly and despondingly forced to the 
conclusion that the Union is lost never to be 
restored. I regard all dreams of the restora- 
tion of the Union which was the pride of my 
life, and to restore which even now I would 
pour out my heart’s blood, as worse than idle. 
I see, neither North nor South, any sentiment 
on which it is possible to build a Union. Those ° 
elements of Union which Mr. Adams described, 
have, by the process of time, been destroyed. 
Worse, yea, worse than that, Mr. Chairman, I 
am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that in 
attempting to preserve our jurisdiction over the 
Southern States we have lost our constitutional 
form of government over the northern. What 
has been predicted by our wisest and most 
eminent statesmen has come to pass; in grasp- 
ing at the shadow we have lost the substance; 
in striving to retain the casket of liberty in 
which our jewels were confined we have lost 
those precious muniments of freedom. Our 
Government, as all know, is not any thing re- 
sembling what it was three years ago; there is 
not one single vestige of the Constitution re- 
maining; every clause and every letter of it 
has been violated, and I have no idea myself 
that it will ever again be respected ; revolutions 
never go backward to the point at which they 
started. There has always been a large party 
in this country favorable to a strong or mon- 
archical Government, and they have now all 
the elements upon which to establish one; they 
have a vast army, an immense public debt, and 
an irresponsible Executive. Ambitious to re- 
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tain power, he is a candidate for reélection, 
and, as Commander-in-Chief, it is charged 
(whether true or false I shall not undertake to 
decide) that he has already used the army in 
the Florida expedition, to advance his chances 
of success. One of the generals he has decap- 
itated (General Fremont) has entered the field 
to dispute his claim to a continuance in power; 
and if the ‘Chronicle’ of this city, the President’s 
_ organ, is correct in its construction of the sug- 
gestions of the ‘New York Herald,’ speaking of 
Lieutenant-General Grant, the question is al- 
ready mooted whether he, in certain contingen- 
cies, at the head of the army, would not be 
justified in assuming the reins of Government. 

The very idea upon which this war is founded, 
coercion of States, leads to despotism. To pre- 
serve a republican form of Government under 
any constitution, under the prevalence of the 
doctrince now in vogue, is clearly impossible. 
These convictions of the complete overthrow 

of our Government are as unwelcome and un- 
pleasant to me as they are to any member of 
this House. Would to God the facts were such 
that I could cherish other convictions! I may 
be denounced as disloyal and unpatriotic for 
entertaining them, but it will only be by shal- 
low fools and arrant knaves, who do not know 
or will not admit the difference between recog- 
nizing a fact and creating its existence. A man 
may not desire to die, but nevertheless his 
belief will not alter the fact of his mortality. 

‘*T shall not, in these remarks, recur to the 
unpleasant and acrimonious controversy of 
who is responsible for the death and destruc- 
tion of our Republic. I do not see that any 
such discussion now would be productive of 
good. I entertain clear and strong convictions 
upon that point, convictions that I have no 
doubt will be shared in by the impartial histo- 
rian of the future; for the present I am willing 
to let the past with all its recollections rest, 
provided we can snatch from the common ruin 
some of our old relics of freedom. 

“TI do not share in the belief entertained by 
many of my political friends on this floor and 
elsewhere, that any peace is attainable upon 
the basis of union and reconstruction. If the 
Democratic party were in power to-day, I have 


no idea, and honesty compels me to declare it, - 


that they could restore the Union of thirty- 
four States. My mind has undergone an entire 
change upon that subject; and I now believe 
that there are but two alternatives, and they 
are either an acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the South as an independent na- 
tion, or their complete subjugation and exter- 
mination as a people; and of these alternatives 
I prefer the former. t 
“Mr. Chairman, I take little or no interest 
in the discussion of the question which many 
of my political friends would make an issue, as 
to how this war shall be prosecuted, its man- 
ner and object. I regard that as worse than 
trifling with the great question. I do not be- 
lieve there can be any prosecution of the war 


against a sovereign State under the Constitu- 
tion, and I do not believe that a war so carried 
on can be prosecuted so as to render it proper, 
justifiable, or expedient. An unconstitutional 
war can only be carried on in an unconstitu- 
tional manner, and to prosecute it further un- 
der the idea of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Stevens), as a war waged against 
the confederates as an independent nation, for 
the purpose of conquest and subjugation, as he 
proposes, and the Administration is in truth 
and in fact doing, I am equally opposed. 

“T say further, Mr. Chairman, that if this 


war is to be still further prosecuted, I, for one, ~ 


prefer that it shall be done under the auspices 
of those who now conduct its management, as 
I do not want the party with which I am con- 
nected to be in any degree responsible for its 
result, which cannot be otherwise than disas- 
trous and suicidal; let the responsibility re- 
main where it is, until we can have a change 
of policy instead of men, if such a thing is 
possible, Nothing could be more fatal for the 
Democratic party than to seek to come into 
power pledged to a continuance of the war 
policy. Such a policy would be a libel upon 
its creed in the past, and the ideas that lay at 
the basis of all free government, and would 
lead to its complete demoralization and ruin. 
I believe the masses of the Democratic party 
are for peace; that they would be placed in a 
false position if they should nominate a war 
candidate for the Presidency, and seek to make 
the issue upon the narrow basis of how the 
war should be prosecuted. 

“For my own part, as I have already indi- 
cated, I fear that our old Government cannot 
be preserved, even under the best auspices, and 
with any policy that may be now adopted, yet 
I desire to see the Democratic party, with 
which I have always been connected, preserve 
its consistency and republican character un- 
shaken. 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, immediately followed, 
saying: “ Mr. Chairman, I should be obliged to 
you if you would direct the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to bring a white flag and plant it in the aisle 
between myself and my colleague who has just 
addressed you. 

“T recollect on one occasion, when two great 
armies stood face to face, that under a white 
flag just planted I approached: a company of 
men dressed in the uniform of the rebel con- 
federacy, and reached out my hand to one of 
the number and told him I respected him as a 
brave man. Though he wore the emblems of 
disloyalty and treason, still underneath his 
vestments I beheld a brave and honest soul. 

IT would reproduce that scene here this af- 
ternoon. I say, were there such a flag of 
truce—but God forgive me if I should do it 
under any other circumstances! —I would 
reach out this right hand and ask that gentle- 
man to take it; because I honor his bravery 
and his honesty. I believe what has just fallen 
from his lips is the honest sentiment of his 
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heart, and in uttering it he has made a new 
epoch in the history of this war; he has done 
a new thing under the sun; he has done a 
brave thing. It is vraver than to face cannon 
and musketry, and I honor him for his candor 
and frankness. 

“But now I ask you to take away the flag 
of truce; and I will go back inside the Union 
lines, and speak of what he has done. I am 
reminded by it of a distinguished character in 
‘Paradise Lost.’ When he had rebelled against 
the glory of God, and ‘led away a third part 
of heaven’s sons, conjured against the Highest,’ 
when after terrible battles in which mountains 
and hills were hurled by each contending host 
‘ with ’jaculations dire;’ when at last the leader 
and his hosts were hurled down ‘nine times 
the space that measures day and night,’ and 
after the terrible fall lay stretched prone on the 
burning lake, Satan lifted up his shattered bulk, 
crossed the abyss, looked down into Paradise, 
and, soliloquizing, said : 

‘Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell.’ 

“Tt seems to me in that utterance he ex- 
pressed the very sentiment to which you have 
just listened; uttered by one no less brave, 
malign, and fallen. This man gathers up the 
meaning of this great contest, the philosophy 
of the moment, the prophecies of the hour, 
and, in sight of the paradise of victory and 
peace, utters them all in this wail of terrible 
despair: ‘Which way I fly is hell.’ He ought 
to add, ‘Myself am hell.’ 

“But now, when hundreds of thousands of 
brave souls have gone up to God under the 
sha low of the flag, and when thousands more, 
maimed and shattered in the contest, are sadly 
awaiting the deliverance of death; now, when 
three years of terrific warfare have raged 
over us, when our armies have pushed the re- 
bellion back over mountains and rivers, and 
crowded it back into narrow limits, until a 
wall of fire girds it; now, when the uplifted 
hand of a majestic people is about to let fall 
the lightning of its conquering power upon the 
rebellion ; now, in the quiet of this Hall, 
hatched in the lowest depths of a similar dark 
treason, there rises a Benedict Arnold and pro- 
poseS to surrender us all up, body and spirit, 
the nation and the flag, its genius and its honor, 
now and-forever, to the accursed traitors to our 
country. And that proposition comes—God 
forgive and pity my beloved State!—it comes 
from a citizen of the honored and loyal Com- 
monwealth of Ohio. 

“T implore you, brethren in this House, not 
to believe that many such births ever gave pangs 
to my mother State such as she suffered when 
that traitor was born. (Suppressed applause 
and sensation.) I beg you not to believe that 
on the soil of that State another such growth 
has ever deformed the face of nature, and dark- 
ened the light of God’s day. (An andible whis- 
per ‘Vallandigham.’) But ah, I am reminded 
that there are other such, My zeal and love 
for Ohio have carried me too far. I retract. 
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I remember that only a few days since a polit: 
ical convention met at the capital of my State, 
and almost decided to select from just such 
material a Representative for the Democratic 
party in the coming contest; and to-day, what 
claim to be a majority of the Democracy of 
that State say that they have been cheated or 
they would have made that choice. I there- 
fore sadly take back the boast I first uttered 
in behalf of my native State. 

“But, sir, I will forget States. We have 
something greater than States and State pride 
to talk of here to-day. All personal or State 
feeling aside, I ask you what is the proposition 
which the enemy of his country has just made? 
What is it ? 

“For the first time in the history of this 
contest it is proposed in this Hall to give up 
the struggle, to abandon the war, and let trea- 
son run riot through the land! I will, if I can, 
dismiss feeling from my heart, and try to con- 
sider only what bears upon the logic of the 
speech to which we have just listened. 

“First of all, the gentleman tells us that the 
right of secession is a constitutional right. I 
do not propose to enter into the argument. I 
have expressed myself hitherto upon State sov- 
ereignty and State rights, of which this propo- 
sition of his is the legitimate child. 

“ But the gentleman takes higher ground— 
and in that I agree with him—namely, that five 
million or eight million people possess the right 
of revolution. Grant it; we agree there. If 
fifty-nine men can make revolution successful, 
they have the right of revolution. If one State 
wishes to break its connection with the Fed- 
eral Government, and does it by force, main- 
taining itself, it is an independent State. If 
the eleven Southern States are determined and 
resolved to leave the Union, to secede, to revo- 
lutionize, and can maintain that revolution by 
force, they have the revolutionary right to do 
so. Grantit. I stand on that platform with 
the gentleman. d 

‘* And now the question comes, is it our con- 
stitutional duty to let them doit? Thatis the 
question, and in order to reach it I beg to call 
your attention, not to an argument, but to the 
condition of affairs which would result from 
such action—the mere statement of which be- 
comes the strongest possible argument. What 
does this gentleman propose? Where will he 
draw the line of division? If the rebels carry 
into successful secession what they desire to 
carry, if their revolution envelops as many 
States as they intend it shall envelop, if they 
draw the line where Isham G. Harris, the rebel 
Governor of Tennessee, in the rebel camp near 
our lines, told Mr. Vallandigham they would 
draw it—along the line of the Ohio and of the 
Potomac—if they make good their statement 
to him that they will never consent to any 
other line, then I ask what is this thing that 
the gentleman proposes to do ? 

““ He proposes to leave to the United States 
a territory reaching from the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific, and one hundred miles wide in the cen- 
tre! From Wellsville, on the Ohio River, to 


Cleveland on the lakes, is one hundred miles.. 


I ask you, Mr. Chairman, if there be a man 
here so insane as to suppose that the American 
people will allow their magnificent national 
proportions to be shorn to so deformed a shape 
as this? 

“T tell you, and I confess it here, that while 
I hope I have something of human courage, I 
haye not enough to contemplate such a result. 
I am not brave enough to go to the brink of 
the precipice of successful secession and look 
down into its damned abyss. If my vision 
were keen enough to pierce to its bottom, I 
would not dare to look. If there be a man 
here who dare contemplate such a scene, I 
look upon him either as the bravest of the 
sons of women, or as a downright madman. 
Secession to gain peace! Secession is the toc- 
sin of eternal war. There can be no end to 
such a war as will be inaugurated if this thing 
be done. 

“ Suppose the policy of the gentleman were 
adopted to-day. Let the order go forth; sound 
the ‘recall’ on your bugles, and let it ring from 
Texas to the far Atlantic, and tell the armies 
to come back. Call the victorious legions back 
over the battle-fields of blood, forever now dis- 
graced. Call them back over the territory 
which they have conquered. Call them back, 
and let the minions of secession chase them 
with derision and jeers as they come. And 
then tell them that that man across the aisle, 
from the free State of Ohio, gave birth to the 
monstrous proposition. 

“Mr. Chairman, if such a word should be 
sent forth through the armies of the Union, 
the wave of terrible vengeance that would 
sweep back over this land could never find a 
parallel in the records of history. Almost in 
the moment of final victory the ‘recall’ is 
sounded by a craven people not deserving free- 
dom! We ought every man to be made a 
slave should we sanction such a sentiment. 

“The gentleman has told us there is no such 
thing as coercion justifiable under the Consti- 
tution. I ask him for one moment to reflect, 
that no statute ever was enforced without co- 
ercion. It is the basis of every law in the uni- 
verse—God’s law as well as man’s. A law is 
no law without coercion behind it. When a 
man has murdered his brother, coercion takes 
the murderer, tries him, and hangs him. When 
you levy your taxes, coercion secures their col- 
lection; it follows the shadow of the thief and 
brings him to justice; it accompanies your di- 
plomacy to foreign courts, and backs the decla- 
ration of the nation’s rights by a pledge of the 
nation’s power. But when the life of that na- 
tion is imperilled, we are told it has no coercive 
power against the parricides in its own bosom! 
Again, he tells us that oaths taken under the 
amnesty proclamation are good for nothing. 
The oath of Galileo, he says, was not binding 
upon him. I am reminded of another oath 
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that was taken; but perhaps it too was an 
oath on the lips alone to which the heart made 
no response. 

““T remember to have stood in a line of nine- 
teen men from Ohio, on that carpet yonder, on 
the first day of the session, and I remember 
that with uplifted hands before Almighty God 
those nineteen took an oath to support and 
maintain the Constitution of the United States. 
And I remember that another oath was passed 
around and each member signed it as provided 
by law, utterly repudiating the rebellion and 
its pretences. Does the gentleman not blush 
to speak of Galileo’s oath? Was not his own 
its counterpart? “e 

“T said a little while ago that I accepted the 
proposition of the gentleman that the rebels had 
the right of revolution; and the decisive issue be- 
tween us and the rebellion is, whether they shall 
revolutionize and destroy, or we shall subdue 
and preserve. We take the latter ground. We 
take the common weapons of war to meet 
them; and, if these be not sufficient, I would 
take any element which will overwhelm and 
destroy; I would sacrifice the dearest and best 
beloved; I would take all the old sanctions of 
law and the Constitution and fling them to the 
winds, if necessary, rather than let the nation 
be broken in pieces, and its people destroyed 
with endless ruin. 

Mr. Long: “Mr. Chairman, I desire but a 
very few minutes to reply to my colleague who 
has seen proper to call in question very seri- 
ously what I have said this afternoon. I stat- 
ed, sir, very distinctly, when I commenced, 
that I spoke for myself, and that I alone would 
be responsible for what I said. I am well 
aware of all that I did say. I have said it de- 
liberately. I have said it because my con- 
science told me it was right, and my judgment 
approved it. I have said it because when I 
walked down with my colleague to the front 
of that desk to take the oath required of me 
in becoming a member of this House, I held 
up my hand, as he raised his, before Heaven 
and took upon myself a solemn oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and so 
help me God, fearless of all the charges that 
can be made against me by that gentleman or 
any other, or by all the minions of power in 
the land, I never will violate that oath, or 
shrink from the responsibility which I then as- 
sumed. 

**T have never, sir, belonged to a party which 
took that oath with a mental reservation. I 
never took the oath with a determination not 
to obey a part of the laws of the land. I re- 
member the district of country from which my 
colleague hails, the conventions that have been 
held there, and the forcible resistance to the 
enforcement of the law that have been made 
there. I remember when the party now in 
power undertook to set aside a solemn act of 
Congress, and appealed to the supreme court 
of our State to override the Constitution of 
the United States. Sir, I have never been 
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guilty of that crime. I have never, I repeat, 
belonged to a party that takes this oath with 
a mental reservation. It seems to me that, if 
my colleague had desired to stand right before 
the House and ‘before the country, before he 
assumed the responsibility of charging me in- 
dividually with being disloyal, he should have 
remembered the authorities that I brought be- 
fore the House, and when he branded me as 
disloyal would have recollected that the lead- 
ers of his own party, and the organs of his 
own party, from the ‘New York Tribune’ 
* down to the ‘ Columbus Journal’ of the State 
in which he and I live, have advocated the doc- 
trines that I have promulgated here to-day, 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury, hailing 
from our State too, advocates this identical 
doctrine. 

On the next day, April 9th, the Speaker, Mr. 
Colfax, took the floor and offered the following 
resolution : 


Whereas on the 8th of April, 1864, when the House 
of Representatives was in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Alexander Long, a Repre- 
sentative from the second district of Ohio, declared 
himself in favor of recognizing the independence and 
nationality of the so-called confederacy now in arms 
against the Union; and whereas the said so-called 
confederacy, thus sought to be recognized and estab- 
lished on the ruins of a dissolved or destroyed Union, 
has as its chief officers, civil and military, those who 
have added perjury to their treason, and who seek to 
obtain success for their parricidal efforts by the 
killing of the loyal soldiers of the nation who are 
seeking to save it from destruction; and whereas the 
oath required of all members, and taken by the said 
Alexander Long on the first day of the present Con- 
gress, declares ‘that I have voluntarily given no aid, 
countenance, counsel, or encouragement to persons 
a in armed hostility to the United States,” 
thereby declaring that such conduct is regarded as 
inconsistent with membership in the Congress of the 
United States; therefore, 

Fesolved, That Alexander Long, a Representative 
from the second district of Ohio, having, on the 8th 
of April, 1864, declared himself in favor of recognizing 
the independence and nationality of the so-called con- 
federacy now in arms against the Union, and thereby 
“* given aid, countenance, and encouragement to per- 
sons engaged in armed hostility to the United States,”’ 
is hereby expelled. 

“Mr. Speaker, before presenting this resolu- 
tion I reflected, as it was my duty to do, seri- 
ously on the obligations under which, in con- 
sequence of my position, I feelI am placed. I 
recognize that there is a double duty incumbent 
on me; first to the House of Representatives 
whose kindness has placed me in its principal 
chair, to administer the duties of that chair and 
the rules of the House faithfully and impar- 
tially to the best of my ability and judgment. 
That, I can say sincerely and conscientiously, I 
have endeavored to do, and shall so endeavor 
until this Congress expires by its constitutional 
limitation, But I feel that I owe still another 
duty to the people of the ninth congressional 
district of Indiana, who sent me here as their 
Representative to speak and act and vote in 
their stead. It is in conformity with this latter 
duty to those who cannot speak here for them- 
selves, and who, I believe, would indorse the 
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sentiment of this resolution, that I have felt it 
my duty to rise in my place as a member of 
Congress from the State of Indiana and offer 
this resolution. 

“JT rise to offer this resolution in the per- 
formance of a high public duty which I felt I 
could not myself shirk or evade. It is a duty 
I owe, not only to those of my constituents 
who are at home, but to the many thousands 
of them who are in the tented fields meeting 
the armies of the confederacy in deadly conflict, 
and exposing their lives for the safety and per- 
petuity of this imperilled Union. Nay, more, 
sir, I owe it to the many widowed and orphaned 
families in my district whose natural protectors 
have been stricken down by the bloody hand 
of treason, and lost to them in this world for- 
ever. 

‘“‘T believe in the freedom of speech. I have 
not heard any thing on this floor during this 
Congress that would have prompted me to offer 
this resolution except the remarks made yester- 
day by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Long). 
He declared distinctly, in so many words, that 
he was in favor of the recognition of this so- 
called confederacy, and recognition is the re- 
cognition of its independence and its nationality 
as one among the nations of the earth. The 
flag of this confederacy was thus boldly un- 
furled here by a gentleman who had taken the 
oath at the opening of Congress—and I have 
no doubt truthfully—that up to that time he 
had not given any aid, countenance, or encour- 
agement to those who are engaged in armed 
hostility against the United States. Believing 
that oath shows that those who do thus give 
aid and countenance and encouragement to 
those engaged in armed hostility against the 
United States are not worthy of membership 
here in a Congress of the United States, I felt 
it my duty at least to ask the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass their judgment upon it. 

‘“‘T have offered this resolution not as the re- 
sult of a consultation with any persons upon 
the floor of this House, but upon my sole and 
entire responsibility ; and I say here deliberate- 
ly and solemnly that if what fell from the lips 
of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Long) yester- 
day is to pass unrebuked by this House, then 
you have no right to complain of any foreign 
Government on the face of this earth that re- 
cognizes the independence and nationality of 
this confederacy, which, within your own walls, 
under your own flag, by one associated with you 
in the Government of this country, was public- 
ly avowed as his preference and his conyiction. 

‘Now, sir, if by the quiet and tacit assent of 
this House,‘ as a House of Representatives, this 
sentiment is to go unquestioned by the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America here 
assembled, then I say you should stop shooting 
your deserters from the army, for-they have 
not turned their backs upon the obligation 
which they have assumed any more influen- 
tially by their leaving the flag which they had 
bound themselves to sustain, than has a gentle- 
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man who will rise in his place in Congress and 
state that he is in favor of the men who seek 


the destruction-of this land and the dissolution - 


of the Union by recognizing them as one of the 
nations of the earth. Nay, more. You should 
call no more soldiers into the field to endeavor 
hy the peril of their lives to save this country, 
because it is a solemn mockery to do if from 
this Hall shall go forth words of encourage- 
ment to strengthen those arrayed against them 
in an unholy and parricidal work. If we allow 
this to pass here unquestioned and unrebuked, 
how can we deny to others abroad the right to 
recognize the establishment of the so-called 
southern confederacy among the nations of the 
earth? Can you propose to go to war with any 
foreign nation who may do this, and yet, by 
opposing this resolution, justify and indorse the 
open avowal of a similar desire in this Hall? 

“ Mr, Speaker, we have seen since this rebel- 
_ lion opened the other branch of the Federal 
Congress, at the opposite end of the Capitol, 
expelling a Senator from my own State. What 
for? For sending a letter of introduction by a 
gentleman to the rebel chief who presides at 
Richmond, For that letter of introduction, 
thus giving aid and comfort to those in armed 
hostility to the United States, the Senate of the 
United States expelled him by a two-thirds 
vote. I have nothing to say in regard to the 
politics of my own State, but I have this to say, 
that a Legislature sat afterward in my State of 
the same political views with the expelled Sen- 
ator, and they had the power to elect two Uni- 
ted States Senators, one for the long term and 
another for the short term. A majority of 
that Legislature, sir, recorded their votes of 
approval of the action of the Senate by refusing 
to send—although they had the power—that 
Senator back to his seat in the United States 
Senate. 

“One or two years ago, perhaps less than 
one year ago, Ohio was excited by the arrest 
of a former member of Congress for declaring 
in strong language his hostility to a military 
order. His friends went before the people in 
that State on the issue of the injustice done 
him, and by a majority of one hundred thou- 
sand they declared their approbation of that act 
of military authority, and the highest court of 
judicature in our land, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, refused the other day to re- 
open or review that judgment. 

“Mr. Speaker, I have but a word more to 
say, when I will leave the floor to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Cox), who seeks it. If 
this bold and frank avowal, for bold and frank 
it was, by a member of Congress representing 
a free district in a loyal State, if this is to go 
unrebuked by this House, I ask you how you 
are to close these doors against those who are 
now sitting at Richmond in the confederate 
congress, those who have not been in arms 
against the United States but have been sitting 
in that congress giving aid and comfort to the 
arms of the rebellion against the United States? 
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Their hands are s.ained with no blood, per- 
haps; they could come here with no blood, as 
soldiers, upon their skirts; but they may seek 
to come here, if this is to be the law of this Con- 
gress, fresh from the conclave of this confed- 
erate congress, saying to us: ‘ We have done no 
more at Richmond than has been done upon 
this floor by the member from the second dis- 
trict. of Ohio in your presence, unrebuked upon 
the floor by Congress.’ 

“But it is because of its effect abroad that I 
have offered this resolution. If there is any 
danger threatening our imperilled Union after 
the valor of our soldiers has caused the area of 
the rebellion to become ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less,’ it is the recognition of the 
confederacy by foreign nations. On a motion 
of the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Davis) 
the other day, this House, by a unanimous vote, 
in which I believe the gentleman from the sec- 
ond district of Ohio participated, declared that 
we would not allow any foreign country to 
plant a nation on the prostrate ruins of a re- 
public anywhere upon the American continent; 
and yet, sir, when we assent by our silence to 
a proposition to recognize this confederacy, we 
not only assent to the planting of a foreign na- 
tion upon the soil of this continent, but one 
upon the soil of our own beloved Union. Nay, 
more than that, when he has seen, when I have 
seen, when you have seen, and every member 
upon this floor has seen the emissaries of this 
rebel confederacy bowing the knee to every © 
sovereign in Europe, asking an alliance with 
them, and saying in their confederate congress 
that they would prefer allegiance to a foreign 
prince than to remain part and parcel of this 
Union, do not we know that when their inde- 
pendence is acknowledged and recognized there 
will be an alliance, in their weakness, to make 
them stronger, with any foreign nation, power, 
or potentate that sees fit to enter into treaties 
with them, and then upon that soil, once be- 
longing to the United States, foreign armies 
will be landed and their forces joined to that 
of those traitors to invade our own country and 
destroy our armies and even the liberties of our 
people? You have no right to pass resolutions 
like that offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land, warning foreign nations, if upon your own 
floor and by your deliberate assent and vote 
you declare and avow the sentiments uttered 
here yesterday by refusing to rebuke and con- 
demn them. I have now performed my duty, 
and leave the rest to the House.” 

‘Mr. Cox, of Ohio, followed, saying: “I ap- 
proach this matter with becoming seriousness. 
The extraordinary spectacle is presented of our 
Speaker descending from the chair to make a 
motion to expel one of the members of this 
House for words spoken in debate. The occa- 
sion calls for more than the usual gravity of 
deliberation. I was not present when my col- 
league (Mr. Long) made the remarks which 
have called out this resolution. I am told by 


members around me that his remarks do not 
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bear the interpretation given to them by the 
speech and resolution of the honorable Speaker. 
Before a resolution of this startling nature was 
introduced we should have had the official re- 
port of those remarks in the ‘Globe.’ If action 
be demanded for the expulsion of a Represent- 
ative of the people, for the exercise of his con- 
stit utional right of free debate, we should have 
the most authentic record of that debate. As 
I am informed, the language of my colleague 
was so qualitied as to make it far less objection- 
able than the statement of it in the resolution. 
Still, sir, it may be obnoxious, and yet there 
may be no just ground for this proceeding of 
expulsion. 

“Had I been in my seat yesterday, with all 
due respect to my colleague, I should have 
promptly risen and disavowed, on behalf of all 
the delegation from Ohio with whom I have 
conversed, any sentiments uttered by him or 
any one else, looking to the recognition of the 
confederate government as an independent 
Power. So far as I can learn, there is not a 
member acting with this side of the House, 
unless it be my colleague, who is not opposed 
in every conceivable view, directly or indirect- 
ly, to such recognition. 

“Now, I propose to show that if the senti- 
ments attributed to my colleague are unpatri- 
otic and treasonable, the prominent men of the 
Republican party are amenable, for similar sen- 
timents, to the same condemnation. There is 
scarcely a leading member of the opposite 
party, from the Executive down, who is not 
committed in doctrine if not in practice to the 
separation of these States.” 

Mr. Allen, of Illinois, said: ‘I believe that 
the resolution of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Colfax). is based upon the ground that the 
speech of the gentleman from Ohio gives aid 
and encouragement to the enemy. Well, sir, 
that may be so, and yet an act which violates 
the privileges of a member upon this floor will 
also be calculated to give aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the Government, since they will 
see in it that revolutionary spirit which por- 
tends the overthrow of the constitutional liber- 
ties not only of members of Congress, but of 
the people of the Northern States. Suppose 
his remarks are calculated to give aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of our Government, to the 
rebels in arms against it, are we for that reason 
by a resolution to exclude him from this House 
in contempt of its rules, in contempt of his con- 
stitutional rights and the constitutional rights 
of his constituents? By so doing we bring 
into contempt to that extent the Constitution, 
the rules of the House, and the law by which 
he holds a seat upon this floor. We surrender 
up these constitutional guarantees and place 
ourselves at the mercy of a remorseless ma- 
jority, who would override the rules of the 
House, override the Constitution, and wreak 
their vengeance on members of the Opposition 
on. this floor.” 

Mr. Harris, of Maryland, in opposition to the 
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resolution, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, when I came 
here at this session of Congress I was solitary and 
alone. I could not say for some time whether 
anybody sympathized with me; I felt myself 
solitary and alone. Those who were here 
around me were war Democrats. They never 
invited me to their caucus. Those I knew would 
never let me go into their caucus, and I never 
intended to apply. I would starve among 
them. Iam a peace man, a radical peace man; 
and I am for peace by the recognition of the 
South, for the recognition of the southern con- 
federacy; and I am for acquiescence in the 
doctrine of secession. Laugh as you may, you 
have got to come to it. I thought I was alone. 
I began to take the advice of Cato to his son, 
‘When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station.’ 

I felt like giving up my seat and leaving this 
place. I stood here solitary and alone on this 
floor; but now, thank God! there is another 
soul saved. I feel that we can baptize my hon- 
orable friend from Ohio (Mx. Long), and I am 
glad to have such.able aid. Ishall not go home 
now. When Cato gave that advice he had 
fought his last battle, and had yielded to the 
fortunes and ambition of Julius Cesar, great as 
he was. He was about to take a victory over 
himself by a Roman’s death, because he saw his 
cause was hopeless. Not so ours, I feel yet 
there is a hope in this House. I feel through 
the rustling of the winds there is a tornado 
coming that will sweep away the present ma- 
jority from power and give it into the hands 
of men who will settle the affairs of this coun- 
try; men who have something like humanity; 
men who have regard for the principles of our 
forefathers. Ay, I recollect how my blood 
curdled when I heard the discussion on the con- 
fiscation bill. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Garfield) said, let them be expatriated like the 
Tories of the Revolution. The Tories of the 
Revolution had the mother country to run to, 
and were protected there. But where would 
the gentleman send those whom he would ex- 
patriate from the South, as gallant and noble a 
race as ever walked upon the earth; noble in 
every thing that constitutes men of honor and 
men of principle—gentlemen? Sir, you would 
expatriate those people, their wives and chil- 
dren, and send them among strangers to starve. 
Another member from Ohio (Mr. Spalding), 
was not only for confiscating their property in 
fee; he, sir, went through the catalogue. He 
was for confiscation, he was for expatriation, 
and he was for extermination. He emphasized 
every syllable of that word; and when he did 
so, I looked at his countenance, and I felt as if 
I were in a den of hyenas. 

“‘T am not here for war, and will not be here 
for war, so long as I have a heart humane and 
Christian, when war is carried on upon such 
principles. No, sir, war never did and never 
will bring your Union together in such a man- 
ner as to be worth one cent. JI am for peace, 
and I am for Union, too. Iam as good a Union 
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man as any of you. I am a better Union man 
than any of you. I am a Union man, and have 


thrown up my head—no, I have not lost that — 


yet—I have thrown up my hat for the cause of 
the Union, and cheered at its success. I felt as 
anxious for its success as any man upon this 
floor. Ilook upon war as disunion. I look 
upon continued war as actually keeping off the 
Union to a still later period, and I scarcely be- 
lieve that peace would accomplish a Union. 
And surely, if any thing will, it is that sweet 
angel of peace. She may unite the cords which 
have been severed by the hand of war, and may 
tie them more tightly together than ever be- 
fore; but if we are to have dissolution, in the 
name of God let us have it. Let us have it, 
and instead of having one great consolidated 
Government, one imperious Government, one 
splendid Government, let us at least have on this 
continent two happy Governments. But, as I 
said before, I look to peace as the harbinger of 
the Union, if there is any harbinger for it. 
“Sir, the Union is dissolved, and there is a 
gulf of blood lying between the two sections ; 
but upon my honor, upon my soul, I repeat that 
every drop in that gulf‘is on the souls of the 
northern people. I do not think that any can- 
did man who looks at the history of this affair 
can come to any other conclusion. From the be- 
ginning of the Government, from the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution down to the time 
of the election of Abraham Lincoln, you have 
been using terms of insult and terms of irrita- 
tion, and you have been doing every thing you 
could to bring about the very result which is 
now upon you. Look at the history of this 
matter. Ishall not repeat it; it is too familiar 
and has been too often repeated. At first you 
only cultivated the ground, but when that old 
scold and wrangler, the worst man that ever 
lived in this country, even not excepting Aaron 
Burr; when that old scold and wrangler, John 
Quincy Adams, declared that by the war power 
you could emancipate all the slaves and sell the 
States which had slaves to a foreign power, that 
was the day when you commenced to exert all 
your powers to excite this people to rebellion. 
Then it was, you said you would not live with 
them, that the Government was a compact 
with hell, and that one of the most agreeable 
things in the world would be to part with the 
South and slavery. That was the announce- 
ment of your public men everywhere, that they 
could not live with you in peace. Well, they 
separated from you, and asked to live on terms 
of peace with you. What did youdo? You 
immediately howled out, ‘They are traitors; 
we will hang them all; and when we have 
hung them we will take all their property and 
divide it among us.’ And, sir, all this was to 
be done, according to your great ‘ higher-law’ 
apostle, William H. Seward, in the course of 
sixty days? No doubt the facility with which 
he thought it could be done was a great incen- 
tive to begin the work, especially as there were 
Jands in the South and many other benefits that 
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they expected to get hold of very easily down 
there. 

“Mr. Speaker, in the early part of this se- 
cession movement there was a_ resolution 
offered pledging men and money to carry on 
the war. My principles were then and are 
now against the war. I stood solitary and alone 
in voting against that resolution, and whenever 
a similar proposition is brought here it will 
meet with my opposition. Not one dollar nor 
one man, I swear by the Eternal, will I vote 
for this infernal, this stupendous folly, more 
stupendous than ever disgraced any civilized 
people on the face of God’s earth. If that be 
treason, make the most of it. 

“Tt is the right of the commoner of England 
to say that he will not intrust the money to 
carry on a war to the king, who has the entire 
war power. Ido not know that a commoner 
of the American House of Representatives ever 
lost that right. That proposition meets with 
my approval. If you will not make peace in 
any other way, and if I have the casting vote 
here against furnishing the sinews of war, you 
shall not have them. 

“The South asks you to let her go in peace. 
But, no; you said you would bring them into 
subjugation. That is not done yet, and God 
Almighty grant thatit never may be. I hope that 
you will never subjugate the South. If she is 
to be ever again in the Union I hope it will be 
with her own consent; and I hope that that 
consent will be obtained by some other mode 
than by the sword. ‘If this be treason, make 
the most of it.’ I am as good a Union man as 
you are, but we differ as to the best means of 
preserving the Union.” 

Mr. Wood, of New York, thus explained his 
views: “I came into the Hall this morning, 
making my appearance for the first time in 
many days, having been confined to my bed by 
severe sickness. I applied personally to the 
gentleman from Ohio to know what he did 
say, and whether I could stand up and indorse 
the sentiments which he had uttered, or be 
compelled to agree to a vote of censure upon 
him. He gave me the identical paper from 
which he made the speech which has called 
forth this most extraordinary resolution. He 
asked me after I had read the manuscript 
whether I was ready to vote for his expulsion. 
Isaid no. The only recognition of the south- 
ern confederacy was this. It was presented as 
an alternative of evils to the country. The 
gentleman from Ohio said as the choice of alter- 
natives he would accept recognition. That is 
all there is of it. The language is: 

I now believe there are but two alternatives, and 
they are either the acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the South as an independent nation, or 


their complete subjugation and extermination a8 a 
people; and of these alternatives I prefer the former. 


“Sir, as a choice of evils, rather than see 
the whole southern people exterminated, men, 
women, and children put to the sword, he 
would accept a recognition as an alternative of 
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these two unfortunate and dreadful results. 
And, sir, I desire to say that if he is to be 
expelled for the utterance of that sentiment, 
you may include me in it, because I concur 
fully in that sentiment.” 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, rising to a priv- 
ileged question, offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas Hon. Benjamin G. Harris, a member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States 
from the State of Maryland, has on this day used the 
following language, to wit: ‘‘ The South asked you 
to let them go in peace. But, no; you said you 
would bring them into subjection. That is not done 
yet, and God Almighty grant that it never maybe. I 

ope that you may never subjugate the South,” 
And whereas such language is treasonable, and is a 
gross disrespect of this House; therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the said Benjamin G. Harris be 
expelled from this House. 


The vote was taken, and it failed of a two- 
thirds vote, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, Bailey, John D, Baldwin, Baxter, 
Beaman, Blaine, Francis P. Blair, Boutwell, Boyd, 
Broomall, William G. Brown, Ambrose W. Clark, 
Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, Henry Winter Davis, 
Thomas T. Davis, Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, 
Eckley, Eliot, Frank, Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, 
Hale, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. Hub- 
bard, John H. Hubbard, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, 
Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Loan, 
Marvin, McBride, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel F, 
Miller, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard 
Myers, Orth, Patterson, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Wil- 
liam H. Randall, Edward H. Rollins, Shenk Sco- 
field, Shannon, Smithers, Spalding, Starr, Thayer, 
Thomas, Tracy, Upson, Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B. 
Washburne, William B. Washburn, Webster, Wha- 
ley, Williams, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, and Wood- 
bridge—81. 

Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Augustus 
C. Baldwin, Bliss, James S. Brown, Chanler, Clay, 
Cox, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, 
English, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Harding, Harring- 
ton, Herrick, Holman, Hutchins, Philip Johnson, 
William Johnson, Kernan, Law, Lazear, Le Blond, 
Long, Mallory, Marcy, McAllister, McDowell, McKin- 
ney, Middleton, Wm. H. Miller, James R. Morris, Mor- 
rison, Nelson, Odell, Pendleton, Pruyn, Samuel J. 
Randall, Robinson, Rogers, James 8. Rollins, Ross, 
Scott, John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Strouse, 
Sweat, Voorhees, Ward, Chilton A. White, Joseph 
W. White, Winfield, and Fernando Wood—is8, 


Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, then offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That Benjamin G. Harris, a Representa- 
tive from the fifth district of the State of Maryland, 
having spoken words this day in debate, manifest] 
tending and designed to encourage the existing rebel- 
lion and the enemies of this Union, is declared to be 
an unworthy member of this House, and is hereby 
severely censured. 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, Bailey, Augustus C. Baldwin, John 
D. Baldwin, Yaxter, Beaman, Blaine, Francis P. 
Blair, Boutwell, Boyd, Broomall, James 8. Brown, 
Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cole, 
Cox, Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, Dixon, 
Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, Eckley, Eliot, English, 
Frank, Ganson, Garfield, Gooch, Grinnell, Hale, 
Harrington, Higby, Holman, Hotchkiss, Asahel W. 
Hubbard, Join H. Hubbard, Jenckes, Julian, Kas- 
son, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, 
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Kernan, Loan, Marvin, McAllister, McBride, MeClu 
McIndoe, Middleton, Samuel F. Miller, Morrill, Danie: 
Morris, Amos Myers, Leonard Myers, Nelson, Odell, 
Orth, Patterson, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, William H. 
Randall, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Scofield, 
Shannon, Smithers, Spalding, Starr, John B. Steele, 
William G. Steele, Thayer, Thomas, Tracy, Upson, 
Van Valkenburgh, Elihu B. Washburne, William B, 
Washburn, Webster, Whaley, Williams, Wilder, 
Wilson, Windom, and Winfield—93. 

Nays—Messrs. James ©. Allen, Ancona, Bliss, 
Chanler, Dennison, Eden, Eldridge, Law, Le Blond, 
William H. Miller, Morrison, Pendleton, Pruyn, 
Samuel J. Randall, Ross, Strouse, Chilton A. White, 
and Fernando Wood—i8. 


The debate was continued on the resolutions 
of Speaker Colfax. 

Mr. Wood, of New York, said: “TI will not 
vote to abridge the expression of sentiment in 
this House. I am willing to accord to every 
man, even to those on the other side of the 
House, the largest liberty of debate. But, sir, 
I am not in favor of a dissolution of this Union. 
I am not in favor of recognition. Iam not in 
favor of secession, But I am in favor of peace. 
I am in favor of doing justice to the southern 
people. I am in favor of making an effort, 
through negotiation, for a final determination 
and adjudication of this question in some way, 
as the Government has always done under like 
circumstances. 

“‘ This*war cannot restore the Union. I be- 
lieve the Democratic party, as far as this im- 
mediate question is concerned, cannot be an 
abolition war party. There can be no such 
thing as a war Democrat; because when a 
man is in favor of the war, he must be in favor 
of the policies of the war as it is prosecuted by 
the party in power, with its unavoidable ten- 
dency to destroy the Constitution and the Union. 
He cannot be a Democrat and be a disunionist 
also. I do not want to see the Democratic 
party brought into power under such policies 
or on any such platform as that. If the war is 
to go on, I want the Republican party to carry 
it on. They caused it, and let them take the 
responsibility. They get the plunder, let them 
take the consequences. 

““ Now, sir, can there be such a thing as 4 
conservative Republican? No, sir, a man can- 
not be a modern Republican and be conserva- 
tive. Republicanism, as now understood prac- 
tically, is destructive, fanatical, and ruinous, 
Conservatism is to protect and preserve life 
and property. Therefore I say there can be no 
such thing as a war Democrat or a conservative 
Republican. Until the American people return 
to the sober second thought, and realize the 
inevitable tendency and conclusion of the war, 
I believe that the disease will run its couse, 
and that the Republican disunionists in power 
may carry out their doctrines to their bloody 
and relentless results. 

“George Thompson was sent an emissary by 
the British Government thirty years ago to sow 
the seeds of dissolution in America. He now 
returns as the guest of his fellow-disunionists, 
the ruling party, to see the reaping of the 
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Dloody harvest. Union, sir, Union with this 
doctrine of fell destruction and annihilation, 
where every man, woman, and child is to be 

ut to the sword, where their country is to be 
Tid waste, where their State institutions are to 
be subverted, where freemen under your Con- 
stitution, standing with equal rights with our- 
selves, are to be made slaves or die! Why, 
sir, men who talk of such a Union under our 
system have never read the Constitution. In 
the elegant language to-day of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens), they are 
‘either fools or knaves.’ 

“Sir, there can be no such Union. Civil 
war is dissolution, destruction, extermination, 
and therefore I am opposed to it, and in favor 
of making a peaceful effort for the settlement 
of this great question. I am in favor of bring- 
ing back the southern States into a condition 
of fraternity and brotherhood with the North. 
T am in favor of the compacts and compromises 
ef the Constitution. I am in favor of this 
galaxy of beautiful, independent powers being 
once more gathered under a common Govern- 
ment, entitled to equal rights, equal privileges, 
and equal exemption from central usurpation 
and tyranny.” 

Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, followed in reply, 
saying: “Sir, I was not present when my 
colleague (Mr. Long) delivered his speech. I 
was in my room, unable by reason of illness to 
be in my place. But I have a full, official, and 
authorized report of that speech; and to satisfy 
me that he deserves the heavy punishment 
proposed, I do not need to look any further 
than to passages in it which strike my eye now 
as I hold it here in my hand. I will read: 


Mr. Chairman, I have deemed it proper thus to 
advert to the charges of encouragement to the con- 
federates so eeeeny made upon this floor, and I 
again recur to the consideration of the Union. Can 
the Union be restored by war? I answer most un- 
hesitatingly and deliberately, No, never; ‘‘ war és 
Jinal, eternal separation.”’ 

“ Again, in speaking of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens), 
and in trying to ally those opinions to his— 
with what want of success the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has most triumphantly shown— 
he says: 

The confederate States are out of the Union, occu- 

Power de 


ying the position of an 7 ‘ 

iors been acknowledged as a belligerent both by 

foreign nations and our own Government, maintained 

their declaration of independence for three years b 

force of arms, and that the war has cut asunder 

the ligaments and oe all the obligations that 
o 


bound them under the Constitution, 


“Here, sir, I propose to make one single re- 
mark in reference'to my own view of this sub- 
ject—of the rights of these seceding States 
and of the people of those States. I belong to 
that class of theorists—for we all have theories 
on these subjects—who believe that the rebels 
by their insurrection and making war on their 
Government have forfeited, if we ckoose to en- 
force that forfeiture, all their rights as citizens 
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of this country, and yet have not released 
themselves from a single one of their obliga- 
tions, And I hold, therefore, that we must 
press them with fire and sword in order to 
bring them back again into subjection to the 
law of the land, and to their places as good and 
law-abiding citizens, as if they were foreigners; 
and at the same time we have the right, be- 
cause they are not foreigners and have not rid 
themselves of their obligations under the Con- 
stitution, to treat them as traitors under the 
law. In other words—to use a homely figure 
—we pursue them with a double-barrelled gun. 
We may shoot them as belligerents, or we may 
shoot them as traitors. They are subjects, on 
the one hand, for the sword, because they have 
themselves taken the sword and brought the 
curse thus upon themselves; and they are, on 
the other hand, the subjects also of hemp, to be 
raised to the elevation which only properly be- 
longs to such traitors.” ; 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, said: ‘“ Mr. Speaker, 
if it be said that a time may come when the 
question of recognizing the southern confed- 
eracy will have to be answered, I admit it; 


‘and it is answering the strongest and the ex- 


treme case that gentlemen on the other side 
can present. I admit it. When a Democrat 
shall darken the White House and the land; 
when a Democratic majority here shall pro- 
claim that freedom of speech secures impunity 
to treason and declare recognition better than 
extermination of traitors; when McClellan and 
Fitz John Porter shall have again brought the 
rebel armies within sight of Washington city, 
and the successor of James Buchanan shall 
withdraw our armies from the unconstitutional 
invasion of Virginia to the north of the Poto- 
mac; when exultant rebels shall sweep over the 
fortifications and their bomb-shells shall crash 
against the dome of the Capitol; when thou- 
sands throughout Pennsylvania shall seek refuge 
on the shores of Lake Erie from the rebel in- 
vasion, cheered and welcomed by the opponents 
of extermination; when Vallandigham shall be 
Governor of Ohio, and Bright Governor of In- 
diana, and Woodward Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Seymour Governor of Connecticut, 
and Wall be Governor of New Jersey, and the 
gentleman from New York city sit in Seymour’s 
seat, and thus, possessed of power over the 
great centre of the country, they shall do what 
they attempted in vain before in the midst of 
rebel triumphs—to array the authorities of the 
States against those of the United States; to 
oppose the militia to the army of the United 
States; to invoke the habeas to dis- 
charge confined traitors; to deny to the Goy- 
ernment the benefit of the laws of war, lest it 
exterminate its enemies; when the Democrats, 
as in the fall of 1862, shall again, with more 
permanent success, persuade the people of the 
country that the war should not he waged till 
the integrity of the territory of the Union is 
restored, cost what it might, but that such a 
war violates the spirit of free institutions, which 
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those who advocate it wish to overthrow, it 
should stop, for the benefit of the Democratic 
party, somewhere this side of absolute triumph, 
lest there be no room for a compromise; when 
gentlemen of that party in New York shall 
again, as in November, 1862, hold illegal and 
criminal negotiations with Lord Lyons, and 
avow their purposes to him, the representative 
of a foreign and unfriendly Power, and urge 
him to arrange the time of proffering media- 
tion with a view to their possession of power 


and their preparation of the minds of the peo- ’ 


ple to receive suggestions from abroad; and 
when mediation shall appear, by the event, to 
be the first step toward foreign intervention, 
swiftly and surely followed by foreign armed 
enemies upon our shores to join the domestic 
enemies; when the war in the cars shall begin, 
which was menaced at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion, and the friends of Seymour shall make 
the streets of New York run with blood, on the 
eve of another Gettysburg less damaging to 
their hopes; when the people, exhausted by 
taxation, weary of sacrifices, drained of blood, 
betrayed by their rulers, deluded by dema- 
gogues into believing that peace is the way to 
union and submission the path of victory, shall 
throw down their arms before the advancing 
foe; when vast chasms across every State shall 
make apparent to every eye, when too late to 
remedy it, that division from the South is in- 
auguration of anarchy at the North, and that 
peace without union is the end of the Republic 
—then the independence of the South will be 
an accomplished fact, and gentlemen may, with- 
out treason to the dead Republic, rise in this 
migratory House, wherever it may then be in 
America, and declare themselves for recogniz- 
ing their masters at the South rather than ex- 
terminating them! Until that day, in the 
name of the American nation; in the name of 
every house in the land where there is one 
dead for the holy cause; n the name of those 
who stand before us in the ranks of battle; in 
the name of the liberty our ancestors have con- 
fided to us, I devote to eternal execration the 
name of him who shall propose to destroy this 
blessed land rather than its enemies. 

“But until that time arrive, it is the judg- 
ment of the American people there shall be no 
compromise; that ruin to ourselves or ruin to 
the southern rebels are the only alternatives. 
It is only by resolutions of this kind that nations 
can rise above great dangers and overcome them 
in crises like this. It was only by turning 
France into a camp, resolved that Europe might 
exterminate, but should not subjugate her, that 
France is the leading empire of Europe to-day. 
It is by such a resolve that the American peo- 
ple coercing a reluctant Government to draw 
the sword and stake the national existence on 
the integrity of the Republic, are now any thing 
but the fragments of a nation before the world, 
the scorn and hiss of every petty tyrant. It is 
because the people of the United States, rising 
to the height of the occasion, dedicated this 
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generation to the sword, and pouring out the 
blood of their children as of no account, and 
avowing before high Heaven that there should 
be no end to this conflict but ruin absolute or 
absolute triumph, that we now are what we 
are; that the banner of the Republic still point- 
ing onward floats proudly in the face of the 
enemy, that vast regions are reduced to obe- 
dience to the laws, and that a great host in 
armed array now presses with steady step into 
the’dark regions of the rebellion. It is only by 
the earnest and abiding resolution of the people 
that whatever shall be our fate, it shall be grand 
as the American nation, worthy of that Repub- 
lic which first trod the path of empire and made 
no peace but under the banners of victory, that 
the American people will survive in history.” 
Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, replied as follows: 
“The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Dayis) 
told us last night, in terms of eloquence which 
I cannot emulate, that when Lord Chatham, 
aged, feeble, wrapped in flannel and suffering 
from disease, came resting upon the arm of his 
still greater son, to address for the last time the 
British House of Lords, and to die upon the 
floor, he came to speak against the dismember- 
ment of the British empire. 
what did he say? ‘I told you this war would 
be disastrous; I predicted its consequences; I 
told you you could not conquer America; I 
begged you to conciliate America; you would 
not heed my advice. You have exhausted the 
country; you have sacrificed its men; you 
have wasted its treasures; you have driven 
these colonies to declare their independence ; 
you have driven them into the arms of our 
ancient and hated enemy, and now, without 
striking a blow, without firing a shot, cowardly 
under difficulties as you were truculent in suc- 
cess, you propose to yield through fear to 
France what you have refused as justice to 
America.’ Did it not occur to the gentleman 
from Maryland that possibly at a future day 
when the history of that civil strife shall have 
been reproduced in this land, another Chatham 
may come to this House and hurl against those 
who are now in power these bitter denuncia- 
tions because they have shown themselves un- 
able to make an honorable peace even as they 
have been unable to make a victorious war? 
“The gentleman from Maryland besought 
the House never to be swerved from its fixed 
purpose to prosecute the war ‘ with the last 
dollar and the last man.’ Sir, his reading told 
him such stinging exhortation would full soon 
be needed. In November, 1781, after Corn- 
wallis had surrendered Yorktown and the last 
battle of the Revolution had been fought, the 
House of Commons in its address to the throne 
assured his Majesty that it would vote all the 
resources of the empire to suppress rebellion in 
America. In March of the next year, in the 
early spring, in less than six months, that same 
House of Commons voted those were enemies 
to the realm who advised the further prosecu- 
tion of the war. And here this House this 
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morning voted down the Crittenden resolution, 
which less than three years ago was passed 
with only two dissenting votes. : 
‘“‘ The gentleman from Maryland paid a splen- 
did tribute to the power of public opinion. 
He compared it to the sea, whose tidal waves 
obey the fickle bidding of the moon, and roll 
and swell and sway with restless and resistless 
force, and yet constitute the level from which 
all height is measured. ‘But, like the ocean,’ 
said he, ‘it has depths whose eternal stillness 
is the condition of its stability. Those depths 
of opinion are not free.’ Did he forget what 


——* Woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep 
And mocked the dea bones which lay scattered by bis 
* * 


“ What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 
ovate I saw * mroneaid somata wrecks {* 


“ All scattered in the bottom of the sea!” 


“Sir, if there be depths of public opinion 
where eternal stillness reigns, there gather, 
even as festering death lies in those ocean 
depths, the decaying forms of truth, and right, 
and freedom. Eternal motion is the condition 
of their purity. Did he think this resolution 
would for one instant retard its progress? Did 
he not know that the surging waves would 
wash away every trace of its existence? Did 
he suppose this puny effort would avail him? 
The rocks of the eternal hills alone can stay 
the waves of the ever-rolling sea. Nothing 
but the principles of truth and right can stay 
the onward progress of public opinion in this 
our country, as it swells and sways and surges 
in this mad tempest of passion and seeks to 
find a secure resting place. 

“The gentleman exhorted his friends to ac- 
cept the issue, absolute victory or absolute 
ruin; and then he painted the absolute ruin 
of this Government. Even he could conceive 
it possible. He described this home of liberty 
deserted; this temple reared by our fathers de- 
stroyed; its grace and symmetry and beauty 
gone; its pillars fallen ; its walls thrown down; 
and amid ‘this chaos of ruin’ those who ac- 
cept this issue, brave, determined, tearful, sor- 
rowing, overwhelmed with it in a common 
fate. He exhorted his friends in this House 
and in the country—he expressly excluded you, 
my fellow Democrats, and your constituents— 
to accept this alternative. Do it, he exclaimed, 
and let the world know that this age has pro- 
duced heroic children upon whom Heaven has 
visited the sins of their fathers. 

“Sir, I trust in God the catastrophe may 
never come. I trust that the ages, as they roll 
on, will not thus be called to pass judgment 
on the men of these days. But if it must be 
so, my imagination pictures another scene. 
When your work shall be accomplished, when 
your mission shall be executed, when our 
Constitution is dead, when our liberties are 
gone, when our Government is destroyed, when 
these States—no longer held secure in their 
proper position by the power of our matchless 
Constitutio1, so that they emulate in accordant 
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action the stars. as by the divine decree they 
encircle in their mysterious courses the foot- 


stool of the eternal throne, and extract from 


the harmony of conflicting elements the true 
music of the spheres—shall have given place 
to ‘States discordant, dissevered, belligerent, to 
a land rent with civil feuds and drenched in 
fraternal blood,’ history will hold its dread in- 
quest, and in the presence of appalled humanity 
will render judgment that base and degenerate 
children, deserting the teachings of their fatkers, 
deserting the teachings of the past, departing 
from the ways of pleasantness and peace, re- 
belling against the wisdom and beneficence of 
the Almighty, with hearts filled with pride 
and souls stained with fanaticism and pas- 
sion, struck the matricidal blow, and at the 
same moment indignant and outraged Heaven 
wreaked upon them the just retribution of their 
terrible and nameless crime.” 

The resolutions of Speaker Colfax were sub- 
sequently modified. The first resolution was 
made as follows: 


Resolved, That said Alexander Long, a Represent- 
ative from the second district of Ohio, be, and he is 
hereby, declared to be an unworthy member of the 
House of Representatives. 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashley, Bailey, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, 
Beaman, Blaine, Boutwell, Boyd, Broomall, Ambrose 
W. Clark, Cobb, Cole, Creswell, Dawes, Deming, 
Driggs, Dumont, Eckley, Farnsworth, Frank, Gar- 
field, Gooch, Grinnell, Higby, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
John H. Hubbard, Jenckes, Julian, Casson, Kelley, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Orlando Kellogg, Loan, Long- 

ear, Marvin, McBride, McClurg, McIndoe, Samuel 

- Miller, Morrill, Daniel Morris, Amos Myers, Leon- 
ard Myers, Norton, Charles 0’ Neill, Orth, Patterson, 
Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, William H. Randall, 
Alexander H. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward H. Rol- 
lins, Schenck, Shannon, Sloan, Smith, Smithers, 
Starr, Stevens, Thayer, Thomas, Upson, Van Val- 
dang’ Elibu B. Washburne, William B. Wash- 
burn, Webster, Whaley, Wilder, Wilson, Windom, 
and Woodbridge—s0. 

Nays—Messrs. James C. Allen, William J. Allen, 
Ancona, Augustus C. Baldwin, Francis P. Blair, Bliss, 
James S. Brown, William G. Brown, Chanler, Clay, 
Coffroth, Cox, Cravens, Dawson, Dennison, Eden, 
Eldridge, Finck, Ganson, Grider, Hall, Harding, Har- 
rington, Benjamin G. Harris, Herrick, Holman, 
Hutchins, William Johnson, Kalbfleisch, Kernan, 
King, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Mallory, Marcy, McDow- 
ell, McKinney, William H. Miller, James R. Morris, 
Morrison, Nelson, Noble, Odell, John O’Neill, Pen- 
dleton, Perry, Pruyn, Radford, Samuel J. Randall, 
Robinson, Rogers, James S. Rollins, Ross, Scott, 
Stebbins, John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Strouse, 
Stuart, Sweat, Voorhees, Ward, Wheeler, Chilton A. 
White, Joseph W. White, Winfield, Fernando Wood, 
and Yeaman—69. 


The second resolution was laid on the table— 
yeas, 71; nays, 69. The preamble was adopted 
—yeas, 78; nays, 63. 

The session of Congress closed on the 4th of 
July. Acts were passed relating to the enrol- 
ment and draft (see Army U.§.); the internal 
revenue (see Finances); reviving the grade of 
Lieutenant-General in the army; establishing a 
uniform system of ambulances in the army; en- 
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abling the people of Nevada, Colorado, and 
Nebraska, to form a constitution and State 
government; amending the Homestead Law; 
also amending the act relating to the coinage 
of cents; regulating the admeasurement of 
tonnage of ships and vessels; establishing a 
postal money order system (see FINANCES) ; 
providing a national currency secured by Uni- 
ted States bonds; providing for the instruction 
of youths in the District of Columbia; increas- 
ing the duties on imports; providing for the 
more speedy punishment of guerrillas; to aid 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound, on the 
Pacific coast; to encourage immigration; joint 
resolutions of thanks to the following persons 
were passed, to wit: Gens. Grant, Banks, Burn- 
side, Hooker, Meade, Howard, Capt. Rodgers of 
the navy, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and to the vol- 
unteer soldiers who had reénlisted. 

The measures adopted by the preceding Con- 
gress, and during the first session of the pres- 
ent one, that is, from July, 1861, to the ad- 
journment in July, 1864, relative to slaves and 
slavery, were as follows: Slaves used for mili- 
tary purposes by the enemy were declared to 
be free; an additional article of war dismissed 
from service all officers who should surrender 
escaped fugitives coming within the lines of the 
armies; three thousand slaves in the District 
of Columbia were emancipated, and slavehold- 
ing forbidden; it was enacted that colored per- 
sons in the District should be tried for the 
same offences, in the same manner, and be sub- 
ject to the same punishment as white persons, 
and that such persons should not be excluded 
as witnesses on account of color; and that col- 
ored schools should be provided, and the same 
rate of appropriation made to them as to 
schools for white children; and that there 
should be no exclusion from any railway car in 
the District on account of color; slavery was 
forever prohibited in all territory of the United 
States; a joint resolution was passed pledging 
the faith of the nation to aid non-seceding 
States to emancipate their slaves; all slaves of 
persons aiding the enemy, who should take ref- 
uge within the lines of the army, were declared 
free; it was enacted that no slave should be 
surrendered to any claimant until such person 
had made oath that he had not given aid and 
comfort to the rebellion; the President was 
authorized to receive into the military service 
persons of African descent, and such person, 
his mother, wife, and children, owing service 
to any person giving aid to the rebellion, were 
declared free; the mutual right of search was 
arranged within certain limits with Great Bri- 
tain, in order to suppress the slave trade; the 
independence of Hayti and Liberia were recog- 
nized, and diplomatic relations with them au- 
thorized; colored persons, free or slave, to be 
enrolled and drafted the same as whites, the 
former to have the same pay as the latter, and 
the slave to be free; all fugitive slave acts 
were repealed; the coastwise slave trade was 
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declared illegal; colored persons enabled to 
testify in all the courts of the United States; 
colored persons were authorized to carry the 
mails of the United States. Other measures 
were introduced but failed to pass. 
CONNECTICUT. The Republican and Dem- 
ocratic conventions of Connecticut met in Feb- 
ruary, 1864, to nominate candidates for State 
officers in the ensuing election. The Republi- 
cans renominated for Goveror, William A 
Buckingham; for Lieutenant-Governor, Roger 
Averill; for Secretary of State, J. Hammond 
Trumbull; for Treasurer, Gabriel W. Coite, 
and for Comptroller, Leman W. Cutler. The 
Democratic candidates for the same offices 
were Origen 8. Seymour, Thomas H. Bond, 
James H. Hoyt, Andrew L. Kidston, and Lloyd 
E. Baldwin. The election took place on April 
4th, and resulted in the election of the Republi- 
can candidates, by majorities ranging from 5,658 
to 5,810. The vote for Governor was: Buck- 
ingham, 39,820; Seymour, 34,162; total vote, 
73,982, being 5,949 less than at the election in 
the previous year. The following was the result 
of the election for members of the Legislature : 


Senate, House, 
Republicans. JV. cess. ccecs ens 1D veaciwewanee 173 
PGMOGrAGs <5. bac50a5eae ne ee D. Cdapnke aeeae 79 


Republican majority on joint ballot, 109. There 
was no election in 1864 for members of Congress. 

The Legislature convened at New Haven on 
May 4th, when Governor Buckingham and 
the other State officers elect were inaugurated. 
The Governor’s annual message to the Legisla- 
ture was delivered at the same time.. The re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the State for the 
year ending March 81st, 1864, were as follows: 


Receipts. 
Balance in treasury, April 1, 1863............. $106,170 04 
Dividends on bank stocks owned by the State 87,886 50 
Miscellaneous SOUPCES.........see eer eccecees 9, 
Taxes paid by agents of foreign insurance com- 
OB ose cemcleuniae Wh eink oa Coste sex asso 8,522 41 
Taxes paid on stocks owned by non-residents . 20,614 47 
Taxes paid by railroad corporations........... 3230 53 
Taxes paid on cash capital of mutual insurance 
OQOTODSIIGK s595 555 oc cels wed aedwepmeancene’ 15,988 25 
Taxes paid on deposits in savings banks....... 166,948 90 
Taxes paid by toOWDS........c.0scrceceseccecs 529,224 36 
Biate Honds Goldy wos exes ccecesseessdseves 8,000,000 00 
Premium and interest on State bonds......... 164,394 83 
Temporary loans......0.seceseeseceecsccseses 807,360 00 
Taxes paid by telegraph companies........... 796 
PORICUO PONTN ia dean es cost cscedevevivenics soda 5,837 21 
Avail Of COURTS. cv e.cicdcunsieswassesesces 2,821 21 
POMEL Sesoie s ooenas/ none sas baner eas weeiie $4,947,593 76 
Disbursements. 
Debenture and contingent expenses of the Gen- 


eral Assembly..........s000+ Ae ee $54,600 82 
Account Of salaries... <i3ch. dowenss kvou basses , 24,258 27 
Contingent expenses, including grants........ 7 59 
Judicial expenses, including grants..........- 7 65 
Expense of supporting the State paupers...... 1 00 
Expense of superintending common schools... 8,261 14 
Salary of the director of the State Prison..... 00 
Account of public buildings and institutions.. 89 
Expense of families of volunteers............ 6,908 17 
Advances made to the quartermaster-general.. 000 00 
Advances made to the paymaster-general..... 00 


; 659,979 53 
Interest paid on temporary loans. .. $28,680 19 
Interest paid on State bonds........ 209,160 00 
840 19 
TOA Seles sbabe'stveccees 10 senceeemar™ $4,898,819 72 
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seaving a balance in the treasury, on April Ist, 
1864, of $49,714.04. 


The funded debt of the State, in July, 1864, 


as stated by the finance committee of the Sen- 
ate, was $6,000,000, and the unfunded debt 
$2,400,000. The sinking fund for the reduc- 
tion of the public debt amounted, in May, 
1864, to $1,016,846.68. The estimates for the 
civil and military expenses of the State for the 
year ending March 31, 1865, were $2,750,000, 
of which $2,000,000 was to be raised by the 
issue of State Bonds, at 6 per cent. interest, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the State after 
ten years, and the remainder by taxation. 

The school fund on May 1, 1864, amounted 
to $2,049,426.77, the same as in the previous 

ear, and the income, including the balance on 
d in April 1, 1863, was $164,559. The 
number of children entitled to the benefit of 
the income was 112,098, an increase of 1,607 
over the previous year, and a dividend of one 
dollar and twenty cents for each child was paid 
therefrom, leaving a balance of $28,270.87, to 
be carried to the next year’s account. From 
the report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, it appears that’ during the year ending 
March 31, 1864, 76,207 scholars attended 1,819 
schools, taught by 2,037 teachers, at an expense 
of more than $400,000, nine-tenths of which is 
derived from the income of the school and 
town deposit funds, and from the direct taxa- 
tion of property. As a result of the war now 
in" progress, the number of young men and 
older boys in the higher classes was greatly 
diminished, while the number of female teach- 
ers materially increased. The State Reform 
School was reported in a flourishing condition 
with 203 inmates, whose earnings in the me- 
chanical department amounted to about $7,000 
during the year. During the ten years that 
the school has been in operation it has received 
694 boys, some of whom have been rendered 
useful members of society. The number of 
convicts in the State Prison was 139, being 20 
less than in the previous year; and of State 
Beneficiaries in the Retreat for the Insane, 126. 
Sixty-one of this class of patients were ad- 
mitted during the year, and 49 discharged, 38 
of whom had recovered or improved. 

The railroad interest during the year was 
benefited by a large increase in the number of 
passengers and in the quantity of freight trans- 
ported. The transportation of troops, govern- 
ment freight, &c., caused am increase in the 
gross earnings of the several roads over the 
previous year, of $1,112,959.00; the total of 
gross earnings being $4,786,250.70 against 
$3,673,291.70 for the year ending March 31, 
1863. The net earnings on a capital of $19,- 
042,379.31, amounted to $1,694,730.18, being a 
gain of $548,168.55 over the previous year, or 
nearly 48 per cent.. Nearly a million more of 
passengers were carried, and 19 per cent. more 
of tons of freight. The total expenditure for 
running the roads, exclusive of interest, was 
§2,648,941.83; the total number of miles run 
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2,660,969, and of passengers carried, 3,789,583. 
Thirty-eight passengers were killed, and seven 
injured, by accidents during the year. The 
number of banks of discount and deposit 
amounts to 72, of which three were organized 
during the year under the National Banking 
Act. The total amount of capital is $20,606,- 
962; circulation, $11,869,701; total liabilities, 
$47,368,197.53; specie, $1,198,372.46; loans 
and discounts, $28,569,876.48 ; total resources, 
$47,368,197.53; deposits, $9,996,643.13 ; loans 
to persons out of the State, $10,497,474.15. 
There were, on Jan. 1, 1864, forty-eight Savings 
Banks in the State, which, the commissioners 
say, “are managed with great prudence and 
wisdom.” The united deposits in these institu- 
tions amount to $26,954,802.73, being an in- 
crease during the year of $3,807,865.78; num- 
ber of depositors, 116,681 against 103,728 the 
year previous; average amount of deposit for 
each person, $231. The investments are as 
follows: Loans on real estate, $12,850,258.83 ; 
on stocks and bonds, $1,994,657.11 ; on personal 
security, $1,306,026.13 ; on bank stock, $1,598, - 
014; on railroad stocks and bonds, $868,715 ; 
on United States securities, $6,481,530 ; on real 
estate and other securities, $1,666,500.64. 

The quota of troops assigned to Connecticut 
under every requisition made by the President 
down to May 1, 1864, was 39,214, and the 
number of men actually furnished to that date 
was 42,789, including 1,474 drafted men who 
paid commutation, and did not enter the ser- 
vice. In his annual message, Gov. Bucking- 
ham announced that the State then had a 
credit of 3,172 men to apply toward any future 
call for a service of three years; also, that the 
number of veteran volunteers who had reén- 
listed amounted to 3,347. Two colored regi- 
ments, the 29th and 30th, were organized 
during the year. The disbursements by the 
Paymaster-General of the State during the year 
ending March 31, 1864, were as follows: 


To officers in the nine months’ regiments, post 
a paps assistant surgeons and chap- 


Bun de wie web an Pescsplacdey vant she Uocadiets $47,010 62 

Do the Ptate wlitlas. 6ccs on ewicwandecsiecce ou 21,000 
To volunteers for State bounties.............. 8,498,380 00 
Making a total of............ese0-- $3,566,390 87 


For the purpose of providing State bounties for 
troops who might be called for in future requi- 
sitions, the Legislature passed a law similar in 
its provisions to that enacted at the extra 
Session of November 1863. 

At the extra Session of the Legislature in 
1863, a resolution, embodying the following 
amendment to the Constitution, was adopted 
by the House of Representatives : 

Every elector of this State who shall be in the mil- 
itary service of the United States, either as a drafted 
person or volunteer during the present rebellion, 
shall, when absent from this State because of such 
service, have the same right to yote in any election 
of State officers, representatives in Congress, and 
electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, as he would have if present, at the time ap- 
pointed for such election, in the town in which he 
resided at the time of his enlistment into such ser- 
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vice. This provision shall in no case extend to per- 
sons in the regular army of the United States, and 
shall cease and become inoperative and void upon 
the termination of the present war. 

The General Assembly shall prescribe by law, in 
what manner, and at what time, the votes of electors 
absent from this State, in the military service of the 
United States, shall be received, counted, returned, 
and canvassed. 


In accordance with the constitutional provision 
this resolution was published with the general 
laws and continued to the next Session of the 
Legislature, by which it was again passed by a 
two-thirds vote, and submitted to the people 
for ratification. At a special election held on 
Aug. 15th, the amendment was adopted by the 


following vote: 
For the amendment, ......ccceccesessecsccs 24,280 
Against the amendment.............+05 eee 14,237 
MAIOLIBY sec cidb asin tsa a Jcewnintcssdealies 10,043 


By a proclamation of the Governor, dated 
Sept. 2, the amendment was declared to be a 
part of the Constitution of the State. 

At the Session of 1864, another resolution 
was adopted by the House of Representatives, 
with reference to the elective franchise, em- 
bodying the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution : 

Every male citizen of the United States who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
have resided in this State for a term of one year next 
eetag and in the town in which he may ofter 

imself to be admitted to the privileges of an elector, 
at least six months next preceding the time at which 
he may so offer himself, and shall be able to read any 
article of the Constitution, or any section of the stat- 
utes of this State, and shall sustain a good moral 
character, shall on taking such oath as may be pre- 
scribed by law, become an elector. 


This was ordered to be continued to the Ses- 
sion of 1865, when it will come up for final 
action, and if readopted, be submitted to the 
people. 

After an exciting political canvass the fol- 
lowing Presidential electors were chosen by an 
average majority of 2,398, in a total vote of 
86,974; John T. Wait, John P. Elton, James 
G. Batterson, Samuel C. Hubbard, Sabin L. 
Sayles, Frederic A. Benjamin. Mr. Elton hay- 
ing died previous to the meeting of the State 
Electoral College, Oliver F. Winchester was 
chosen by the College in his place. The vote 
of the State was cast for Abraham Lincoln, 
President, and Andrew Johnson, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

COOK, Rey. Russet S., an American Con- 
gregational clergyman, and Secretary of the 
American Tract Society, born in New Marl- 
borough, Berkshire County, Mass., March 6th, 
1811, died at Pleasant Valley, near Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., September 4th, 1864. 

He made a diligent improvement of his early 
opportunities for obtaining an education, and 
at length entered a lawyer’s office in Syracuse, 
N. Y.; but soon changed his choice of a pro- 
fession, and entered the Theological Seminary 
at Auburn. Soon after the close of this course 
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of study, he was ordained pastor of the Con 
gregational church in Lanesboro, Mass., in 
1836, when 25 years old. His experience as a 
pastor soon convinced him of the importance 
of religious books and tracts as aids to the 
ministry; he sent to the tract society for sup- 
plies for his own people, and, his voice failing 
within a year, his growing interest in this 
work led him, in 1838, to devote himself wholly 
to the service of the American Tract Society, 
especially in visiting cities and large towns as 
an agent, to promote the systematic sale of 
good books. 

In May, 1839, he was elected one of the so- 
ciety’s corresponding secretaries, and in this 
office he labored with great success eighteen 
years, till, in 1856, the failure of his health 
obliged him to retire. During this period the 
society received from him a very powerful im- 
pulse in all its departments, and its sphere of 
operation and usefulness was greatly enlarged. 

His first efforts were directed to the expan- 
sion of the enterprise of volume circulation; 
and with such success, that in three and a half 
years preceding May, 1841, 800,000 volumes 
were put in circulation. This work, however, 
was mainly done in connection with well-estab- 
lished congregations, though with constant ef 
forts to reach the destitute. 

In 1841, the urgent wants of the more re- 
mote and unevangelized neighborhoods and 
sections of the country gave rise to delibera- 
tions, in which Mr. Cook took a most eager in- 
terest, and which resulted in the system of 
American colportage. This system aimed to 
provide a body of Christian colporteurs, to of- 
fer religious books at every dwelling in the 
land, by sale or by gift, in connection with 
Christian counsel’and prayer when practicable. 
With this great work Mr. Cook was wholly 
identified, devoting to it his untiring and con- 
centrated energies; and so successfully, that 
in 1856, after fifteen years, the society had on 
its list 547 colporteurs, besides 115 students 
who labored only during vacations; its cur- 
rent receipts having increased from $131,000 
in 1839, to $415,000 in 1856. 

Early in this period the necessity of a month- 
ly paper, to be at once a powerful direct means 
of good, and-the society’s organ of communi- 
cation with the Christian public, gave rise to 
the establishment of the ‘‘ American Messen- 
ger,” in 18438. To Mr. Cook this paper is 
greatly indebted for the counsels that deter- 
mined its origin, aims, and character, and for 
its far-reaching influence. Month by month 
he enlivened and enriched it by able editorials 
on topics of deep and general interest. In the 
“ Ohild’s Paper,” subsequently started—the 
foremost of illustrated papers for children— 
and in the “ Botschafter, or German Messen- 
ger,” he took the deepest interest; and the 
three papers together have reached a monthly 
issue of 500,000 copies. 

In the prosecution of his work, Mr. Cook 
had frequent occasions to journey in almost 
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every part of the United States, visiting the 
chief cities, presenting the claims of the soci- 
ety in the churches and in ecclesiastical meet- 
ings, holding colporteur conventions, transact- 
ing business with the society’s friends, and 
with agents, superintendents, and colporteurs. 
In these labors his great energy and vitality 
were well employed; and his tall, erect form, 
his countenance so expressive of thought and 
resolution, his vivacity, his dignified, courteous, 
and pleasing manners, secured him ready ac- 
cess to the good will of strangers. He was 
gifted with a mind of great comprehensive- 
ness, versatility, and inventiveness, and with 
remarkable executive powers. 

Few men have so well understood the power 
of the press, advocated its right use more elo- 
quently, or employed it for good more effect- 
ively. Besides writing for the society’s own 
issues, he exerted a wide influence through the 
principal religious and secular periodicals, 
adapting to each fresh and striking editorials, 
which the publishers gladly adopted as the ex- 
pression of their own views. 

Mr. Cook made two visits to Europe, in 
1853 and 1856; and during these visits labored 
to interest British Christians in the colporteur 
enterprise. The result of these efforts appears 
in the present active prosecution of that work, 
especially in Scotland. At the time of his 
second visit his health had been very seriously 
impaired by his incessant and exciting home la- 
bors; and having been again prostrated in Switz- 
erland, by a pleuritic attack threatening life, 
he was led to ask relief from the service of 
the Tract Society, and in May, 1857, his labors 
as Secretary ceased. - 

Returning to America in September, 1857, 
with partially restored health, he soon engaged, 
with characteristic energy, skill, and persever- 
ance, in promoting the better observance of 
the Sabbath, as Secretary of the Committee 
organized for this object in New York City; 
and his sagacity, prudence, and industry, in 
this important work, secured valuable results. 

In the spring of 1863 he added to his Sab- 
bath work several weeks of exhausting labors 
in organizing and energizing the Christian 
Commission in New York. These double cares 
and labors broke down his health, and he 
never rallied, though visiting the coast of Flor- 
ida and of Maine, and combating his disease 
with unabated resolution to the last. 

COOKE, Rey. Parsons, D. D., an American 
Congregational clergyman, editor, and author, 
born in Hadley, Mass., in 1800, died in Lynn, 
Mass., February 12th, 1864. He was educated 
at Williams’ College, where he graduated with, 
distinction about 1821, and immediately com- 
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-menced a course of theological study with Rey. 


Dr. Griffin, at that time President of Williams’ 
College. He completed his preparatory theo- 
logical studies in 1825, and, on the 26th of 
June, 1826, was ordained as pastor of a newly- 
organized Congregational Church in Ware, 
Mass. He continued in this pastorate for ten 
or eleven years, and then removed to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and after a ministry of a few 
months there, became pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Lynn, Mass., with which 
he remained until his death—a period of twen- 
ty-eight years. Not long after he had entered 
upon his pastorate at Lynn, he became editor 
of a denominational paper in Boston, at first’ 
to relieve his Church, which had become 
greatly embarrassed in building a church edi- 
fice, from a part of the burden of his support, 
and subsequently from the conviction that he 
could be most useful by continuing in that 
work. He was at first editor of the “New 
England Puritan,” and when that paper was 
united with the “ Recorder,” of the “ Puritan 
and Recorder ;” and some years later, when 
the paper returned to its original title of the 
“Boston Recorder,” he was its senior editor. 
This connection was maintained till his death. 
Dr. Cooke (he received his degree, we believe, 
from his Alma Mater, Williams’ College) was, 
by the constitution of his mind, argumentative 
and logical, and from an early period of his 
ministry he became an active controversialist. 
His first published controversy grew out of a 
sermon which he preached in Ware, and pub- 
lished in 1829, on “The Exclusiveness of Uni- 
tarianism;” and after he became connected 
with the religious newspaper press, being 
strongly Calvinistic in his views, and declaring 
his sentiments in vigorous and pungent lan- 
guage, he was for many years involved in 
almost constant controversy with the New 
School, or Moderately Calvinistic Congrega- 
tionalists, giving and receiving very heavy 
blows. By way of diversion from this pro- 
tracted theological warfare, he would occasion- 
ally break a lance with the Baptists, the Epis- 
copalians, the Universalists, or the Catholics. 
Most of his published works, and they number 
several volumes, besides occasional sermons, 
addresses, &c., are controversial in character. 
In private life he was frank, generous, high- 
minded, and eminently genial and kindly; a 
man of strong affections and sympathies, though 
also of bitter dislikes. As a pastor he was 
much beloved; and was popular as a preacher, 
though inclined rather to doctrinal than horta- 
tory preaching. His last illness was protract- 
ed, and his sufferings much of the time were 
exceedingly acute. 
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DAHLGREN, Col. Uxrtio, an officer in the 
United States Volunteer service, born in 1842, 
killed in a skirmish at King and Queen’s Oourt 
House, Virginia, March 4, 1864.. He was the 
son of Rear Admiral John A. Dahlgren, and 
had received a very thorough education, and 
especially a careful training in the science of 
gunnery, which was his father’s specialty. 
He had entered the navy as midshipman before 
the breaking out of the war, and at the time 
of the attack on Fort Sumter was travelling in 
the Southwestern States. Great efforts were 
made to induce him to join the rebels, but he 
refused indignantly; and hastening home, he 
assisted his father in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment; and when General Saxton was in com- 
mand at Harper’s Ferry, and the place was 
first threatened, Commodore Dahlgren, having 
received orders to place a naval battery on 
Maryland Heights, sent his son Ulric to place 
the guns in position, and take charge of the 
battery. He executed this duty with great 
skill, and when Gen. Sigel relieved Gen. Sax- 
ton of his command, he found young Dahlgren 
at his post as captain of artillery, and took him 
at once upon his staff. Subsequently Gen. 
Sigel solicited and obtained his appointment as 
additional aide-de-camp with the rank of cap- 
tain. He served in this capacity in Frémont’s 
mountain campaign, distinguishing himself par- 
ticularly at Cross Keys, and served through 
Pope’s campaign, acting as chief of artillery 
under Sigel at the second battle of Bull Run, 
where he was specially commended by his 
general. During the movements in the au- 
tumn of 1862 he was actively engaged under 
Gen. Stahel in all his reconnoissances and raids, 
and when the Army of the Potomac moved 
down into Virginia, in November, 1862, he 
made that attack upon Fredericksburg at the 
head of Gen. Sigel’s bodyguard, which has 
become famous in the history of the war. 
For this gallant act Gen. Burnside detailed him 
as special aid upon his staff. At the crossing 
of the Rappahannock, at the unfortunate bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg, he was one of the first 
to land in that city. When the army went 
into winter quarters he rejoined Gen. Sigel, 
and when that general was relieved of com- 
mand, Gen. Hooker applied to have Capt. 
Dahlgren transferred to his staff, which was 
done. He again distinguished himself at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, was with General 
Pleasanton in all the cavalry fights in the Bull 
Run Mountains and Aldie, joined Gen. Stahel’s 
expedition to Warrenton as a volunteer, and 
led the most important reconnoissances then 
made. When Gen. Meade succeeded Gen. 
Hooker, he requested Capt. Dahlgren to re- 
main on his staff. Before the battles at Get- 
tysburg he obtained from Gen, Pleasanton a 


hundred picked men, with a roving commis: 
sion, and among other distinguished services 
rendered the Union cause, scoured the country 
in search of a bearer of despatches, whom he 
knew to be on his way from Jefferson Davis 
to Gen, Lee, captured him and his escort, se- 
cured the despatches, and, by the most skilful 
manceuyring, succeeded in reaching Gen. 
Meade’s tent after the first day’s battle, and 
laid these important papers before him. Not 
waiting for thanks, he returned to his men, 
and harassed the enemy at every point, de- 
stroying their wagon trains, and attacking their 
rear-guard. On their retreat he led the fa- 
mous charge into Hagerstown, when of five 
officers in the charge two were killed, he was 
wounded, and one of the remaining two was 
saved by the ball striking his scabbard. He 
was brought to Washington, and his leg am- 
putated, and, owing to the severe inflammation 
which had set in, five operations were required 
before the wound would heal, and his life was 
despaired of. For his gallantry in this cam- 
paign he was made colonel, and as soon as he 
was able to move he was anxious to return to 
active service. In concert with Gen. Kil- 
patrick he planned the raid toward Richmond, 
fired with the hope of being able to release the 
Union prisoners then suffering so terribly at 
Libby Prison and Belle Isle. Accepting with 
delight the most dangerous part of the duty, 
he was led into the midst of the enemy by his 
treacherous guide, and brutally murdered when 
endeavoring to fight his way out. His body 
was stripped and treated with indignity, and 
the rebels published, with abundant comments, 
papers which they asserted were found upon 
his person, giving instructions to his men to 
burn Richmond, and even photographed these 
papers, and sent copies to England. His friends 
asserted that they were base forgeries. 
DALLAS, Grorcr Mirrimy, an American 
statesman, Ex-Vice President of the United 
States, and more recently U. S. minister to the 
Court of St. James, born in Philadelphia July 
10, 1792, died in the same city December 31, 
1864. He was the second son of Alexander 
James Dallas, a distinguished jurist and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from 1814 to 1817. Here- 
ceived his collegiate education at Princeton, 
graduating in the year 1810, and then studied 
law in his father’s office, being admitted to the 
bar of Philadelphia in 1813. The same year he 
received the appointment of private secretary 
to Mr. Gallatin, and accompanied that gentleman 
on his mission to Russia to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with England through the mediation of 
the Emperor Alexander. On his return to this 
country in the following year, he assisted his 
father, for some months, in his duties as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and then commenced the 
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practice of law in this city, and was solicitor of 
the United States Bank. In 1817 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Attorney-General for Philadel- 

hia County. Taking an active part in polities,Mr. 

allas was, in 1829, elected Mayor, and, on the 
elevation of General Jackson to the Presidency, 
in 1829, he was appointed United States At- 
torney for that district. He retained this posi- 
tion till 1831, when he was elected to the 
United States Senate, and took a prominent 
part in the debates of that body until the expi- 
ration of his term, in 1833, when he declined a 
reélection, and returned to the practice of the 
law. In 1837 President Van Buren appointed 
him Minister to Russia, which position he re- 
tained till October, 1839, when he was recalled, 
at his own request, and again returned to 
legal practice. In May, 1844, the Democratic 
Convention at Baltimore nominated Mr. Dallas 
for Vice-President of the United States, in con- 
nection with James K. Polk for President. The 
Democratic candidates were elected by an elec- 
toral vote of 170 out of 275. The questions of 
the time were the tariff and the annexation of 
Texas. Mr. Polk’s election caused the admis- 
sion of Texas to the Union just before the close 
of Mr. Tyler’s term of office, and the subject of 
the tariff was left for the new Administration. 
A bill which levied duties on imports for the 
purpose of revenue only, and abandoning the 
protective policy, was passed by the House of 
Representatives in 1846, but when it reached 
the Senate that body was so evenly balanced 
upon the question that the decision was left to 
Mr. Dallas, who gave his casting vote for the 
new bill. In giving his vote Mr. Dallas stated 
that though the bill was defective, he believed 
that ‘ample proof had been furnished that a 
majority of the people of the States desired a 
change to a great extent in principle, if not 
fundamentally.” His Vice-Presidential term 
expired in 1849, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. Fillmore. In 1856 Mr. Dallas succeeded 
Mr. Buchanan as Minister to Great Britain, and 
continued in that post until the appointment 
of Mr. Adams by President Lincoln. At the 
very beginning of his diplomatic service in 
England, he was called to settle two questions 
which were in dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States, and which were believed 
by many of our diplomatists to threaten war. 
These were the Central American question then 
very much embarrassed by impolitic measures 
on both sides, and the request made by the 
United States to the British Government that 
Sir John Crampton, the British minister to the 
U.S., should be recalled. Both these delicate 
questions were managed by Mr. Dallas in a 
conciliatory spirit, but without any sacrifice of 
our national dignity, and both were settled 
amicably. At the close of his diplomatic career 
Mr. Dallas returned once more to private life ; 
and though past the age of active service, he 
manifested publicly on all suitable occasions his 
abhorrence of the Rebellion and its abettors, 
In all his public career, Mr. Dallas exhibited 
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rare ability both as a statesman and diploma- 
tist; in his profession he was highly successful, 
and exerted a wide influence ; in private life he 
was ever the refined and cultivated gentleman 
of amiable manners, unspotted, reputation and 
exemplary character. 

DAYTON, Wriu1am Lewis, an American 
statesman and diplomatist, born at Basking- 
ridge, New Jersey, February 17, 1897, died in 
Paris, France, December 1, 1864. His father, 
Joel Dayton, was a farmer, but a man of high 
intelligence and sound judgment. The son 
was educated at the College of New Jersey, 
graduating in 1825. Soon after his graduation. 
he commenced the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1830. In 1837 he was 
elected a member of the council or senate of 
New Jersey, and made chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee. In February, 1838, he was 
chosen one of the associate justices of the su- 
preme court of New Jersey, which position he 
resigned in November, 1841. In 1842 he was 
appointed by the governor to fill the vacancy. 
in the United States Senate caused by the 
death of Hon. Samuel L. Southard, United 
States Senator from New Jersey. This ap- 
pointment was subsequently confirmed by the 
Legislature, and he was elected for the suc- 
ceeding full term from 1845 to 1851. His 
political position in the Senate was that of a 
free-soil Whig, advocating freedom in the Ter- 
ritories, and the right of Congress to legislate 
on the subject of slavery in the Territories and 
the District of Columbia, the admission of 
California as a Free State, and the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. He 
also voted against the fugitive slave bill. He 
was a warm friend and trusted counsellor of 
President Taylor. In 1851 Commodore Stock- 
ton was chosen United States Senator by the 
Democrats, who had then a majority in the 
New Jersey Legislature, and Mr. Dayton re- 
turned to the practice of his profession at 
Trenton. In 1856 he was nominated by the 
National Republican Convention for the Vice- 
Presidency on the ticket with John ©. Fré- 
mont. In March, 1857, he was appointed At- 
torney-General of the State of New Jersey, and 
held that office until 1861, when he was nomi- 
nated by Mr. Lincoln ambassador and minister 
to France, which position he held until his 
decease. Mr. Dayton was a man of high per- 
sonal integrity, modest and conciliatory in his 
deportment, of polished and winning manners, 
clear and accurate ic his perceptions, of sound 
judgment, earnest in his convictions, and elo- 
quent in debate. He had won the entire cou- 
fidence of the French emperor and his court; 
and though ever firm and decided in his main- 
tenance of the rights of the country he repre- 
sented, and prompt in foiling all schemes for 
its injury, his whole diplomatic conduct was 
so courteous and manly, that one of the first 
and most commendatory notices of him pub- 
lished in the Parisian papers after his death 
was from the pen of John Slidell, the Confed- 
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erate commissioner to Paris, the man whom 
Mr. Dayton had constantly and powerfully op- 
posed for more than three years. His death 
occurred at the Hotel de Louvre, from apo- 
plexy. 

DELAWARE. The vote of the State at the 
Presidential election in November was, Lincoln 
8,155; McClellan 8,767. Majority for the Mc- 
Clellan electors, 612. The vote for member of 
Congress was Smithers, Republican, 8,253 ; 
Nicholson, Democrat, 8,762; majority for 
Nicholson, 509. The Legislature of the State 
was divided as follows: 


Senate. House. 
Republican........0.-se00. 3 T 
PPEINOCTALS |. ..0 5 3.00041 98k nes 6 14 

9 21 


There were two sessions of the Legislature 
during 1864. One in January and a special 
one in August. The seat of Mr. Bayard as a 
Senator in Congress which was vacant by his 
resignation, see Ooncress, Unirep States, was 
filled by the election of Geo. R. Riddle. The 
Legislature adopted a resolution complimen- 
tary to Mr. Bayard for the course he had 
pursued during his Senatorial career, and 
especially for his speech in the Senate, setting 
forth the reasons which induced him to resign 
his seat. 

The Governor urged the Legislature, in his 
message, to adopt measures for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves held in the State. As arguments 
he stated, that Delaware is connected with the 
free States by geographical position and com- 
mercial necessity ; that her products find their 
markets in the North, and that from thence 
come the immigrants who give increased value 
to real estate; that the result of constant in- 
tercourse with the North is gradually to assimi- 
late the institutions of the State to those of the 
free States as it had already identitied their in- 
terests; that slavery in Delaware, being merely 
nominal, was worthless as an element of labor; 
that emancipation in Maryland had surrounded 
Delaware with free soil, inviting the escape of 
slaves on all sides, as there was now no law 
requiring their rendition. 

Some efforts were made to enlist negroes in 
the State under orders of the President of the 
United States and the Governor, but the Legis- 
lature having refused to pay such recruits a 
bounty, the number of them was quite small. 
A commission was also appointed to estimate 
the value of such as were slaves. Upon a 
claim being made and title proved, those who 
were considered or known to be loyal, received 
full compensation. 

An association which had been formed in the 
previous year to promote immigration in the 
State met with considerable success. Several 
thrifty colonies were formed, and the number 
of settlers from the North increased. The 
cheapness of the lands and the profits from its 
cultivation were regarded as inducements. 
Cultivated lands were sold from fifteen to 
thirty dollars per acre within one to three 
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miles of a railroad depot. The most profitabie 
crop is the peach, yielding annually a hundred 
dollars per acre for many years. For the in- 
stitutions of the State see previous volumes of 
this work. 

DEMBINSKI, Heyryx, a Polish General, 
born in the palatinate of Oracow, Jan. 16, 
1791, died in Paris; June 13, 1864. Imbued 
by his parents with strong antipathies for 
Russia, he left the Vienna academy of engi- 
neers in 1809 to enrol himself as a private 
soldier in the national army of the newly- 
created Duchy of Warsaw. Entering the 
French service in 1812, as a lieutenant, he was 
made a captain by Napoleon on’ the battle 
field of Smolensk, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Leipsic, and after the overthrow of 
the French Empire returned to his native 
country and engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He was one of the first to take up arms in the 
Polish revolution of 1830, and in the spring of 
1831, as commander of a cavalry brigade, 
fought with distinguished bravery at Dembe 
and Liw, at the obstinately contested battle of 
Kuflew, and at the passage of the river Narew. 
He subsequently took part in the ill-fated ex- 
pedition under Gielgud and Chlapowski to 
Lithuania, and, by a series of skilful ma- 
noeuvres, succeeded in bringing his command 
in safety to Warsaw, where, for a short time, 
he held the position of Governor of the city 
and general-in-chief of the Polish forces. The 
revolution was by this time, however, too far 
quelled to enable him to oppose effectual re- 
sistance to the Russians, and in September he 
escaped, with other leaders, into Prussia, 
whence he went to Paris. In 1832 appeared 
his Mémoires sur la Campagne de Lithuanie, 
and in the succeeding year he accepted an 
offer to assist in organizing the Egyptian army, 
which Mehemet Ali was preparing to send 
against the Porte. Hatred to Russia, which 
upheld the Porte, mainly impelled him to this 
step. When all hope of bearing arms against 
his hereditary enemies had been dispelled he 
returned in 1835 to France, where he lived in 
retirement until the stirring events of 1848 
called forth the latent revolutionary spirit of 
Europe. After participating in the so-called 
Slavic Congress of Prague, he accepted a com- 
mand in the Hungarian national army. On 
February 5th, 1849, he was appointed by Kos- 
suth Commander-in-Chief of the revolutionary 
forces, but having lost the’ great battle of 
Kapolna (Feb. 26, 27) and been forced to 
retreat across the Theiss to Fired, in conse- 
quence of the stubborn disobedience and 
intrigues of Gérgey, who was jealous of serv- 
ing under a foreigner, he was compelled, early 
in March, to resign. A few weeks later he 
received command of a corps in the north of 
Hungary, but being unable to agree with the 
ministry regarding the plans for the campaign, 
he was superseded by Wysocki. In July, how- 
ever, Kossuth, alarmed by the continued dis- 
obedience of Gérgey, was induced to restore 
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to Dembinski the command of the main lun- 
garian force. The armies of Russia and 
Austria were now closing in upon the Hun- 
garians, and the orders for a concentration of 
the latter were disregarded by Gérgey. On 
August 5th Dembinski was defeated at Széreg 
and forced to give up the lines of the Theiss 
and Maros; but distrusting Gérgey too much 
to attempt a junction with him at Arad, he re- 
treated to Temesvar, and gathering up the 
remnants of his army risked the battle at that 
place of August 9th, which sealed the fate of 
the revolution. Avoiding the surrender at 
Vildgos, four days later, Dembinski escaped, 
with Kossuth and other leaders, into Turkey, 
whence in 1850 he returned to France. He 
passed the remainder of his life in comparative 
obscurity, occupied, it was said, in preparing 
his memoirs of the Hungarian campaign. 

DENMARK, a kingdom in Europe. King 
Christian IX., born April 8th, 1818, appointed 
to the succession of the crown of Denmark by 
the protocol of London, signed on May 8th, 
1852, by the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, and 
Denmark, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of King Frederi¢k VU., November 15th, 
1863. 

The duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and 
Lauenburg, were separated from the crown of 
Denmark, with which the two former had 
been connected for several centuries, in conse- 
quence of the Schleswig-Holstein war and by 
virtue of the peace of Vienna, August Ist. 
Henceforth the territory of the kingdom con- 
sists of the following provinces and colonies : 


“Geographical | Inhabitants 
square Salen. Feb. 1, 1860. 
1, Kryepom or DENMARK. 
BOGINI Seog ces ne ns Os Sad non 134.00 574,811 
Br LT ee a er es 10.50 29,304 
Funen and Langeland........ 60.50 
Lolland—Falster ............ 30.50 205,826 
86,797 
POUND Ss oes se dursetsagencas 460.50 703,813 
696.00 1,600,551 
2. CoLonres. 
Faerjer—1i7 inhabited islands. 24, 8,922 
TOOIBNG) So sewvwacdeveccéaeyses 1,867.36 66,987 
Grpan lia os Foes sense eae 186.36 9,880 
Bs ORO eee dacneeee 3.05 
WL SE Phomda inno ose cases 1.01 88,130 
ih SDD Gao tae sb enese soe 1.00 
2,082.06 123,919 


By the peace concluded between Denmark, 
Prussia, and Austria it was provided that some 
districts belonging to the province of Jutland 
and situated within Schleswig, with the excep- 
tion of the district of Ripen, should be united 
with Schleswig, and an equivalent portion of 
the frontier of Schleswig, inclusive of the island 
of Arroe, should be annexed to Jutland. The 
territory to be united with Schleswig is esti- 
mated at from 6 to 7 geographical square miles. 
The island of Arroe, 14 square miles, leaving 
about 5 square miles of Schleswig to be an- 
nexed to Jutland. The aggregate of the ter- 
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ritory and population of Denmark will be but 
slightly affected by this change. 

The population of Denmark proper was, on 
February 1st, 1855, 1,499,850 souls. The in- 
crease from 1855 to 1860 was, consequently, 
100,701, or 6.71 per cent., and the annual aver- 
age increase 1.342 percent. With a propor- 
tionate increase from 1855 to 1860 the king- 
dom of Denmark, without the colonies, would 
have counted, on 1st of February, 1864, about 
1,681,000 souls. 

As regards the religious denominations of the 
inhabitants, there were, in 1860, in Denmark 
proper and Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, 
in a total population of 2,605,024, only 21,322 
individuals, forming less than 1 per cent. of 
the total population, who did not belong to the 
National’ Evangelical Lutheran Church. Of 
this number 8,177 were Israelites, 3,187 Cath- 
olics, 3,033 Reformed, 2,667 Mormons, 2,642 
Baptists, 420 Moravians, 312 Anglicans or 
Episcopalians, 234 Mennonites, 202 members 
Apostolical Free Church, 162 members the Free 
Evangelical Church ; the rest were divided in 
small numbers among different sects. 

The largest cities, in 1860, were Copenhagen, 
155,143 souls (among whom were 2,858 Jews, 
749 Catholics, 549 Reformed); Odense, 14,255 
souls; Aarhuus, 11,009 souls; Aalborg, 10,069 
souls, 

The budget of the Danish monarchy—inclu- 
sive of the duchies—for the financial year, 
April Ist, 1862, to March 31st, 1863, was as 
follows, in rix dollars : 


Income. Expenditures, 

Rix dollars, Rix dollars. 

For the entire monarchy..... 15,123,749 15,123,748 
For the Kingdom and the 

duchy of Schleswig........ 53,2 53,253 

For Denmark alone.......... 11,294 379 7,593,114 

For Schleswig........-..«0-. 1,531,979 1,288,053 

Wor Holstein... 2.6.0. cree cess 1,867,119 1,662,796 

Will aces gia egee a0 | 29,870,484 | 25,790,968 


The public debt, on March 31st, 1863, was 
as follows: 


Rix dollars, 
Common debt of the entire monarchy........... 95,734,337 
Particular debt of Denmark Proper............. 8,378,663 
Particular debt of Holstein..............see---s 240,000 


In December, 1863, the Government con- 
tracted, at London, a loan of £1,500,000, and 
in June, 1864, it presented to the Landsthing 
a bill relative to a new loan of 20,000,000 rix 
dollars, which subsequently, however, was 
fixed at only 8,000,000. The common debt of 
the monarchy, with the exception of the Eng- 
glish loan of December, 1863, and the expenses 
of the war, is, according to the treaty of Vien- 
na of August Ist, 1864, to be divided between 
Denmark proper and the ceded duchies, in pro- 
portion to their population. 

Before the beginning of the war the army 
of Denmark, inclusive of the duchies, consisted 
of 22,652 men, with 96 pieces of artillery, on 
the peace footing. During the war this num- 
ber was raised to about 60,000. The fleet, at 
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the end of 1863, consisted of 29 steamships, 9 
sailing vessels, and 50 gunboats; total, 88 ves- 
sels, with 819 guns. 

The movement of commerce, during 1862, 
was as follows: 


Importations. Exportations, 

Rix dollars. Rix dollars. 
Kingdom of Denmark........} 88,963,879 17,722,484 
BCHIOBWIEN SS Fe viwsoiesscees 9,804,794 4,571,681 
OIBUGIIE sows a s'Shscocccesses 17,193,564 16,153,904 


On December 23d, 1863, the Federal troops 
of Germany marched into Holstein, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the Federal Diet 
of Frankfort. On February 1st, 1864, the 
troops of Prussia and Austria crossed the 
Eider into Schleswig, when the war between 
Denmark and the allied troops began, which 
continued, with a temporary suspension, dur- 
ing the session of the London conference, until 
August 1st. On that day the preliminaries of 
peace were agreed upon at Vienna, in conse- 
quence of which the duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg were ceded by Den- 
mark to Austria and Prussia. For the history 
of the war, and the conclusion of peace, see 
Sonteswie-Horstein War, 

In the latter part of the year the Rigsday 
was engaged in revising the Danish constitu- 
tion. In its essential points the new @onstitu- 
tion is the same as the fundamental law of the 
5th of June, 1849. It guarantees the same 
liberty to the citizen, maintains the principle 
of universal suffrage for the elections of the 
Folkething, and as regards the Landsthing, 
differs only in the manner of voting, the esti- 
mates, and in the establishment of an interval 
of two years between the ordinary meetings 
of the Rigsday. 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. Several events tend- 
ing to disturb the friendly relations of the 
United States with other countries occurred 
during 1864. Raiding parties were organized 
in Canada by persons claiming to be in the ser- 
vice of the Confederate States, for the purpose 
of liberating the prisoners of war confined on 
Johnson’s Island, and depredating on the prop- 
erty of citizens of the United States. One of 
these parties, organized by one Bennet G. Bur- 
ley, consisting of some twenty men, seized the 
steamer Philo Parsons, running between the 
city of Detroit and Sandusky, after she had 
left Kelly’s Island in the State of Ohio. They 
then captured the Island Queen at Middle Bass 
Island, Ohio, where they put ashore all the 
passengers. While here they forced Walter 
O. Ashley, the clerk of the Philo Parsons, at 
the peril of his life, to deliver over his money. 
Burley was arrested, charged with robbery, and 
claimed under the Extradition treaty ; and sur- 
rendered after a hearing before the Recorder of 
the city of Toronto. 

On the 19th of October a party of men 
from Canada, twenty to thirty in number, well 
armed, entered the village of St. Albans, in 
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Vermont, robbed the bank in the place of 
fifty thousand dollars, stole horses enough to 
mount all the party, fired on a crowd of un- 
armed citizens, wounding three men, one mor- 
tally, and setting fire to one of the hotels, 
The whole transaction occupied only three- 
quarters of an hour, and the band imme- 
diately started for Canada, where thirteen of 
the marauders were arrested and confined at 
St. John’s. As soon as the outrage was re- 
ported to the Canadian authorities they did 
every thing in their power to arrest the perpe- 
trators; and Mr. Seward, on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, expressed to Mr. Burnlew, of the British Le- 
gation at Washington, his “sincere satisfaction ” 
with their proceedings. Mr. Seward regarded 
the outrage as a deliberate attempt to embroil 
the governments of England and the United 
States, and involve them in a border war. But 
he rejoiced that the officers and agents on both 
sides of the frontier had acted together in good 
faith, and with due respect on each side for th 

lawful rights and authority of the other. This, 
he adds, “isin entire conformity with the wishes 
of the United States.” It should be added, that 
a great proportion of the stolen money was 
found on the persons of the raiders captured, and 
was taken possession of by the Canadian police. 
Lord Lyons, when the transaction occurred, was 
at New York, but immediately returned to 
Washington. The legal proceedings in the case 
of the prisoners were not very rapidly despatch- 
ed, and early in November Mr. Seward speaks 
rather angrily of the requisitions for the offend- 
ers whose crimes were committed on Lake Erie, 
and for the burglars and murderers who invaded 
Vermont remaining unanswered. In fact, the 
latter were discharged by Judge Coursol on a 
supposed technical defect in the instrument un- 
der which they were tried, released from cus- 
tody, and the money restored to them. They 
were thus discharged on December 14th, and 
again apprehended. The moment the intelli- 
gence of their release reached New York, Gen. 
Dix issued the following order, and the public 
feeling on both sides the St. Lawrence became 
unfortunately. irritated : 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE HAST, 
New York Orry, Dec. 14, 1864, 


General Orders No. 97. 


Information having been received at these Head- 
quarters that the rebel marauders who were guilty 
of murder and robbery at St. Albans, have been dis- 
charged from arrest, and that other enterprises are 
actually in preparation in Canada, the Commanding 
General deems it due to the people of the frontier 
towns to adopt the most prompt and efficient meas- 
ures for the security of their lives and property. 

All military commanders on the frontiers are, there- 
fore, instructed, in case further acts of depredation 
and murder are attempted, whether by marauders or 
persons acting under commissions from the rebel 
authorities at Richmond, to shoot down the perry 
trators if possible while in the commission of their 
crimes; or if it be necessary with a view to their cap- 
ture to cross the boundary between the United States 
and Canada, said commanders are hereby directed to 
pursue them wherever they may take refuge, and if 
captured they are, under no circumstances, to bu 
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surrendered, but are to be sent to these headquarters 
for trial and punishment by martial law. 

The Major-General commanding the Department 
will not hesitate to exercise to the fullest extent the 
authority he possesses, under the rules of law, re- 
cognized by alt civilized States, in regard to persons 
nunnising ing hostile editions within neutral terri- 
tory, and fleeing to it for an asylum after committing 
acts of depredation within our own, such an exercise 
of authority having become indispensable to protect 
our cities and towns from incendiarism, and our peo- 
ple from robbery and murder. 

It is earnestly hoped that the inhabitants of our 
frontier districts will abstain from all acts of retalia- 
tion on account of the outrages committed by rebel 
marauders, and that the proper measures of redress 
will be left to the action of the public authorities. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. DIX. 

D. T. Van Buren, Col. and A. A. G. 


This order was modified by the President, as 
appears by the following: 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
New Yorx Crry, Dec. 17, 1864. f 
General Orders No. 100. 
The President of the United States haying disap- 
roved of that portion of Department General Order 
No. 97, current series, which instructs all military 
commanders on the frontier, in certain cases therein 
specified, to cross the boundary line between the 

nited States and Canada, and directs pursuit into 
neutral territory, the said instruction is hereby re- 
voked. In case, therefore, of any future marauding 
expedition into our territory from Canada, military 
commanders on the frontier will report to these 
headquarters for orders before crossing the boundary 
line in pursuit of the guilty parties. 

command of Maj.-Gen. DIX. 
D, T. Van Buren, Col. and A. A. G. 


On the same day the following order of the 
President was issued, requiring all persons en- 
tering the United States from the British proy- 
inces to produce a passport: 

DEPARTMENT OF St Wasurneton, Dec. 17, 1864. 

The President directs that, except immigrant pas- 
sengers directly entering an American port by sea, 
henceforth no traveller shall be allowed to enter the 
United States from a foreign country without a pass- 

ort. If a citizen, the passport must be from this 

epartment, or from some United States minister or 
consul abroad; and if an alien, from the competent 
authority of his own country; the passport to be 
“ge by a diplomatic agent of the United 
States. This regulation is intended to apply espe 
cially to persons proposing to come to the United 
States from the neighboring British provinces. Its 
observance will be strictly enforced by all officers, 
civil, military, and naval, in the service of the United 
States, and the State and municipal authorities are 
requested to aid in its execution. It is expected, 
however, that no ar Sige passenger, coming in 
manner aforesaid, will be obstructed, or any other 
persons who weed set out on their way hither before 
intelligence of this regulation could reasonably be 
expected to reach the country from which they may 
have started. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


This order was a cause. of much embarrass- 
ment to the passengers travelling from the West 
over the Grand Trunk Railway to New York, 
and very seriously diminished the number of 
them. It also diminished the number of those 
passing from Canada to the United States by 
all the public routes. It was suspended as to 
the Canadas in March ensuing. 

The instructions of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment to Lord Monck, the governor-general of 
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Canada, directed him “to be guided by the de. 
cision of the proper legal authorities in the 
province, whether the persons in custody ought 
or ought not to be delivered up under the 
Treaty of Extradition. If that decision shall 
have been that they ought, Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment would entirely approve Lord Monck’s 
acting on this decision. But if, on the contra- 
ry, the decision shall have been that they ought 
not, Her Majesty’s. government consider that 
the opinion of Lord Monck’s legal advisers 
should be taken, whether, upon the evidence, 
and other information in the possession of the 
Canadian government, these persons may not 
properly be put upon their trial on a charge of 
misprision and violation of the Royal preroga- 
tive, by levying war from Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions against a friendly power.” 

The fugitives were recaptured, some on the 
British side of the St. Lawrence, and some in 
the State of New Hampshire. Those in the 
custody of the Canadian authorities have been 
again put on their trial. Evidence was pre- 
sented showing that the leader, Young, was a 
duly commissioned officer of the Confederate 
army, his commission bearing the signature of 
Jefferson Davis. 

On May 11th, early in the morning, Don 
José Augustin Arguelles an officer of the 
Spanish army, who with his wife was sojourn- 
ing in the city of New York, was seized by 
authority of the President, and secretly con- 
veyed to a steamer in that port bound for Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and which immediately sailed for 
the place of its destination. Some days elapsed 


-before the fact was known even to his wife, 


who at that time learned that he had been 
arrested and sent to Havana. Great interest 
was taken in the case, and an official statement 
was published, setting forth that Col. Arguelles 
was formerly the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
district of Colon, in the Island of Cuba, and 
that he effected the capture of a large cargo of 
African negroes illegally landed within that 
district on the 20th of November last. The 
Captain General, it is said, was highly pleased 
with his zeal, and paid him fifteen thousand 
dollars for his share of the prize-money usually 
allowed to captors of such expeditions. Argu- 
elles subsequently obtained a leave of absence 
of twenty days, upon his representation that 
the object of his journey to New York was to 
purchase the Spanish journal published in that 
city called ** La Cronica.” 

It is represented by the Captain General that 
after the departure of Arguelles from Cuba it 
was discovered that he and other officers of the 
district of Colon had retained and sold into 
slavery one hundred and forty-one negroes 
captured by them. Some of these negroes, it 
is said, were sold at seven hundred dollars, and 
others at seven hundred and fifty dollars each. 
It is further represented that the Superior 
Court of the island, having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over such causes, had taken cognizance of 
this case, and required the presentation of Don 
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José Augustin Arguelles before it to insure the 
prompt liberation of those one hundred and 
forty-one victims. Without Arguelles’s pres- 
ence it would be very difficult, or at all events 
it would require a long time, to attain that 
humane object. 

Mr. Thos. Savage, the U.S. Vice-Consul Gen- 
eral at Havana, when approached on the subject 
of the reclamation of Col. Arguelles, stated to 
the Captain General of Ouba that, “in the ab- 
sence of an extradition treaty between the two 
Governments, or of any law, public or muni- 
cipal, authorizing the rendition, our Govern- 
ment could not grant the request,” but promised 
to lay the matter, in a confidential way, before 
the Department of State. 

In like manner, Sefor Don Gabriel G. Tas- 
sara, the Spanish Minister at Washington, in 
communicating the facts of the case to our 
Government, took care to state that he was 
“well aware that no extradition treaty exists 
between the United States and Spain, in virtue 
of which the surrender of Arguelles to the 
authorities of Cuba might be obtained; yet, 
considering the gross and scandalous outrage 
which has been committed, as well as the in- 
terests of humanity at stake in the prompt 
resolution of this matter,” it was added, “he 
has not hesitated in submitting the case in this 
confidential way to the consideration of the 
United States Government, in order to ascer- 
tain whether an incident so exceptional could 
not be met with exceptional measures.” 

Thus addressed on the subject, the President 
ordered the ‘exceptional measure” of arrest- 
ing and surrendering Col. Arguelles on his sole 
responsibility, in the absence, as Mr. Savage 
phrases it, ‘ of any extradition treaty, or of any 
law, public or municipal, authorizing the rendi- 
tion” of the alleged fugitive from justice. 

On the other hand it was asserted that the 
arrest was procured by the Cuban authorities 
for the purpose of suppressing their complicity 
in the very crime of which Arguelles was 
charged. That Dulce, the Captain General of 
Cuba, while declaring his intention to stop the 
importation of negroes, was really assisting those 
engaged in the traffic—that one Zulueta, the 
most intimate friend of Dulce, and by him made 
Alcalde, and who had a line of iron steamers 
running regularly between Cuba and Congo, 
was expecting the arrival of two expeditions 
from Africa, applied to Dulce for assistance in 
landing the cargoes. 

Every negro has or must have in his posses- 
sion a ticket, or kind of passport, mentioning 
where he comes from, who his ancestors 
were, where he has been living of late, &., 
&ec., so as not to be taken for a bozales or newly 
imported negro. 

These tickets, it is said, are not given up to 
the authorities on the decease of a negro, but 
kept and used with the newly landed slaves. 
The supply not being sufficient Zulueta applies 
to Dulce, who in turn applies to Navasquez, 
the Civil Governor of Cuba, and who was 
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authorized to issue such tickets; he refuses te 
sign them, and is forced to leave Cuba secretly 
for Spain. Arguelles becomes acquainted with 
the facts of the case, and comes to New ee 
where he, in letters published, distinctly charg 
the Captain General with advancing a notori- 
ous slave-dealer to high municipal office in 
Havana, for the purpose of more comfortably 
sharing with him the gains of his traffic. This 
is the statement of those who claimed that the 
arrest was sought for by the Cuban authorities 
for the purpose of disposing of material testi- 
mony—and subsequent events seemed to givea 
color of truth to the statement. It is said bya 
correspondent from Havana, that ‘the whole 
expedition are to be returned to Zulueta as 
slaves, it being asserted that it was an illegal 
capture (mala presa). Thirty-six men from the 
neighborhood of Cienfuegos have come on and 
sworn that Zulueta had nothing to do with the 
expedition, &c.; that he bought the negroes on 
the beach, &c.; and an old law or clause in 
some treaty is raked up to show that when the 
negroes are so many miles inland from the 
shore they are not liable to capture. These 
negroes will be given up to the worst task- 
master, the most brutal of slaveholders, and 
Arguelles will, at least, be condemned to the 
accursed chain-gang, which is worse than 
death.” 

The action of the Government at Washing- 
ton in giving up Arguelles excited much com- 
ment, independently of the facts connected 
with the case itself, as being a violation of the 
right of asylum and without warrant of law, 
as no treaty of extradition had been entered 
into between the United States and. Spain. 
Mr. Seward, in reporting the transaction to 
Congress, is frank to avow that the “ excep- 
tional measure ” was taken in obedience only 
to general considerations of international comity. 
To this effect he writes: 

There being no treaty of extradition between the 
United States and Spain, nor any act of Congress 
directing how fugitives from justice in Spanish do- 
minions shall be delivered up, the extradition in the 
Arguelles case is understood by the State Depart- 
ment to have been made in virtue of the law of na- 
tions and the Constitution of the United States. Al- 
though there is a conflict of authorities concerning 
the expediency of exercising comity toward a for- 
eign Government by surrendering, at its request, one 
of its own subjects charged with the commission of 
crime within its territory, and although it may be 
conceded that there is no national obligation to make 
such a surrender upon a demand therefor, unless it 
is acknowledged by treaty or by statute law, yet a 
nation is never bound to furnish asylums to danger- 
ous criminals who are offenders against the human 
race; and it is believed that if, in any case, the 
comity could with propriety be practised, the one 
which is understood to have called forth the reso- 
lution of inquiry of the Senate furnished a just oc- 
casion for its exercise. 


The position here assumed by the Secretary 
of State that the extradition had been made 
by virtue of the law of nations and the Consti- 
tution of the United States was earnestly re- 
sisted. It led, to the incorporation of resolu- 


tions into the platforms of the Radical Presi- 
dential Convention at Cleveland and the Demo- 
_ eratic Convention at Chicago. An able review 
of the history and law of the case is summed 
up in the Washington “ National Intelligencer” 
as follows: 


From the history we have given it appears that 
_ while the obligation of nations not to grant asylum 
_ to criminals, but to deliver them up for trial, receives 
the general assent of civilized nations, it is one sub- 
ject to many limitations and modifications, It is 
a duty of “imperfect obligation,” so called, like 
those interwoven with the porate life of individuals, 
and the neglect of which destroys the reputation of 
the man without rendering him amenable for a 
the law. Itis a duty resting upon the conscience o 
the nation, to be disch d under such circum- 
stances, in such cases, and in such manner as in the 
judgment of the nation, expressed through the con- 
_ stituted authorities, may seem best adapted to sub- 
Serve the cause of virtue and the interests of hu- 
manity. 

In some political systems the monarch is the au- 
thority who at once determines the question and exe- 
cutes the judgment; but in those countries where the 
principles of constitutional government obtain—in 
other words, where the vets of the person are re- 
cognized—the maxims of law limit the otherwise 
absolute power of the Executive authority, and in 

erforming their obligations to the human race, the 
islature, in such countries, is careful not to over- 
look their obligations to the individual. Thus in 
Great Britain, while the sovereign may make treaties 
he cannot a treaty binding him to surrender 
fugitive criminals without the express sanction of 
that part of the Government which is ver with 
the guardianship of the life and liberty of the indi- 
vidual. He may make war or conclude peace without 
the consent of Parliament; but without its consent 
he cannot deprive the humblest individual of liberty, 
though that individual be charged with the deepest 
crimes. 

In our-own political system we find the same care- 
ful process for reaching the ends of justice. The 
treaty-making power determines what offences the 
nation will lend its aid to punish, and into what hands 
it is ee to deliver offendersfor punishment. The 
tenth article of the Treaty of Washington, concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain on this 
subject, shows by the catalogue of crimes it em- 
braces that we are bag da Pui trnst the enlightened 
criminal fer senna of England in a wider class 
of offences we would remand to some other 
countries whose creeds are less conformed to the hu- 
mane spirit of the age. When the treaty-makin 
power has ascertained the extent of the obligation hy 
uty, the 
legislative power comes forward to provide for the 
fulfilment of that duty, and in so doing Congress has 
thought proper to omit none of those safeguards 
which have : “ec — essential to oes e ac- 
cused against baseless aca and which, necessary 
as they are in cases where the accused is to be tried 
in = jurisdiction a Me found, are oa bar 
trebly necessary where the char. are put forw 
not for trial here, but as the pasa of obtainin pos- 
session of the accused and ing him abro 

It is not rat ee that factitious accusations 
should be brought for the mere purpose of procurin 
the arrest and surrender. of a fugitive. Hence it is 
that the careful provisions of the statute, regulati 
2xtradition in this country, commit to the judici- 
ary—versed as that department already is in all the 
proceedings preparatory to a trial—the duty of ar- 
resting the fugitive and of ascertaining whether 
&m fact a crime has been committed, and whether 
there is sufficient evidence to hold the accused for 
trial. When these questions have been settled by 
the judiciary, and not till then, does the nation con- 


surrender and assumed the correspondi 
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sent to deny the right of asylum to the fugitive who 
has sous its protection and deliver him into the 
hands of the alien prosecutor. 

It is needless to add that in the case of Arguelles 
the Executive has assumed all the authority which 
by the Constitution is distributed among the treaty- 
making power, the law-making power, and the ju- 
diciary. Without treaty, without law, and without 
judicial action, the Executive has assumed to do 
what only all three combined could lawfully em- 
power him to do. 

And in making this statement as a proposition of 
law, we indulge in no personal crimination of the 
President’s motives. As he makes no legal defence 
of his conduct, but bases that defence on his good 
intentions, we make all due allowance for such good 
intentions while bringing his proceedings to the bar 
of the law he has transcended. It is one of the in- 
conveniences which attach to such errors of judg- 
ment, and which illustrate their practical dangers, 
that all punishments visited on criminals outside of 
the laws array a certain sympathy in favor of the 
culprit, however guilty he may be. Col. elles 
may be the criminal he is represented to be by the 
Cuban authorities, but as these authorities are’ now 
seized of his penn in a way not authorized by our 
laws, the penalty he may be called to pay for his al- 
1 crime is one which concerns the honor of the 
nation in the eyes of the civilized world. It is to be 
ho for the sake of our own credit on the score 
of humanity, that the proceedings of Spanish juris- 
prudence in his case may be such as to show that 
bey f justice has been done him in the forum to which 
we have remitted him, even if something less than 
justice, as justice is understood in this country, has 

mn done him by our authorities in the circum- 
stances under which they have delivered him up for 
trial. The civilized world sits in judgment not onl 
on the crimes of men, but on the processes by whic 
these crimes are redressed, and when redress is in- 
flicted inst the received rules of justice, men 
never fail to resent the wrong done to the latter, 
whatever may be their abhorrence at the wickedness 
of the criminal. It was thus that all Europe thrilled 
with indignation and horror at the conduct of the 
king of Saxony when, in the early part of the 18th 
century, he delivered up the UP alge of the unhappy 
Patkul to the vengeance of his sovereign, Charles 
the XIIth of Sweden, who broke him on the wheel. 
Men refused to consider the eee which that 
nobleman had offered to his ki g, or the offences he 
had committed inst his country, in their resent- 
ment at the wrong done to the “right of asylum” in 
his person. And so, whatever may be the crimes of 
Col. Arguelles (about which we know nothing person- 
ally, as the President of the United States knows 
nothing legally), the civilized world, in its respect 
for the principles of public law and private nght 
violated by his clandestine arrest and deportation, 
will not hesitate to deplore the process by which this 
Spanish subject has been brought to justice. 


U. 8. Marshal Robert Murray, who effected 
the arrest, was indicted by the Grand Jury 
of New York for kidnapping Col. Arguelles, 
and on May 20th was arraigned, pleaded not 
guilty, and gave bail in the sum of $1,000 to 
appear for trial. 

On the 15th of August the seizure of the 
privateer Georgia by the United States frigate 
Niagara attracted much comment in England, 
but the general impression of the English 
press was to the effect that the seizure was 
legal, and that the purchaser of an enemy’s 
vessel of war when said vessel is blockaded in 
port without means of escape, must take the 
risk of subsequent seizure. 
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The Georgia is an iron vessel of about 600 
tons register, with engines of 300 horse- 
power. She left Greenock in April, 1863, 
- under the name of the Japan. Proceeding to 
the coast of France, the Georgia received her 
armament and stores from a British steamer, 
and then hoisting the rebel flag commenced 
her cruise against American commerce. On 
the 25th of April the Georgia captured and 
burned the ship Dictator, and between that 
date and the 10th of July she captured and 
bonded or destroyed the ships George Gris- 
wold, Amazonia, Good Hope, Constitution, 
City of Bath, and Prince of Wales. On the 
80th of October, 1863, she arrived at Cher- 
bourg, France. On the 9th of April, 1864, 
zghe was at Bordeaux, and was next heard from 
in England, where she is said to have been 
sold for £15,000, her crew paid off, and her 
stores sold at auction. It is claimed that the 
Georgia was subsequently taken up by the 
Portuguese Government for the conveyance of 
mails from Liverpool and Lisbon to the Azores 
and back, and it appears she was in transit to 
those ports when her capture was made with 
her cargo. She was insured at Lloyd’s ona 
policy of not free from capture. 

The Dover correspondent of the London 
‘‘ Times,” writing August 24th, gives the par- 
ticulars of the seizure: 

up in 
Capt. 


The Federal steam frigate Niagara brought 
Dover Roads this morning, having on board 
Withycombe and thirty-three men belonging to the 
screw steamer Georgia, which is the property of a 
British merchant resident in Liverpool, and was 
captured by the Niagara while sailing under the Brit- 
ish flag, on Monday, the 15th of August, about twenty 
miles off Lisbon. 

The capture was made by the commodore in com- 
mand of the Niagara on the ground that the Georgia 
was formerly a belligerent ship, and in the service of 
the Confederate States as the celebrated cruiser of 
the same name. It seems, however, that the Georgia 
was purchased some few months ago by Mr. E. Bates, 
a ship-owner of Liverpool, and some nice questions 
of an international character will therefore probably 
arise out of this proceeding on the part of the Ni- 
agara. 

The Georgia, it appears, was under orders for Lis- 
bon, having been chartered by the Portuguese Goy- 
ernment for the purpose of conveying passengers be- 
tween that place and the African coast or the West 
Indies. This was her first younee under her new 
ownership, and her crew had all received a month’s 
pay in advance. 

Nothing unusual occurred till she arrived about 
twenty miles off Lisbon, when the Niagara was seen 
apparently waiting for her. Capt. Withycombe did 
not deviate from his course until brought to by a 
couple of shots fired across his bows. He was shortly 
afterward boarded by an armed boat’s crew in com- 
mand of on officer of the Niagara, who requested his 
attendance before the commodore. Upon getting on 
board the Niagara the commodore explained that it 
was his duty to seize the Georgia, but that he desired 
to cause Capt. Withycombe and his crew as little 
discomfort as possible. The ship’s papers were then 
taken hes Vy of and the crew detained as prison- 
ers till the Niagara reached Dover, when they were 
landed and conveyed to the Dover Sailors’ Home, 
where they were kindly received. Thence they will 
be forwarded to Liverpool. 


The London “News” editorially quoted a 
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decision by Lord Stowell in a case exactly 
similar to that of the Georgia, as conclusive 
evidence that the seizure by the Niagara was 
perfectly legal. It said: 


Some excitement seems to have been caused in 
Liverpool by the announcement that the notorious 
Confederate cruiser Georgia had been seized on the 
high seas, about twenty miles from Lisbon, by the 
Federal man-of-war Niagara. The history of the 
Georgia is well known. 

_The question is whether, according to the recog- 
nized doctrine of international law, the captain of the 
Niagara was justified in seizing the Georgia—a ves- 
sel which at the time of the seizure was sailing under 
British colors, but which only a few weeks before 
had been a vessel of war commissioned by the Con- 
federate Government. It is said that the custom- 
house officers at Liverpool had warned the owners of 
the Georgia that they could not legally transfer the 
property in her. But whether the Confederate offi- 
cers or agents did or did not receive any such warn- 
ing is immaterial, for the law on the subject is clear 
beyond discussion. Fortunately the question has 
been decided in this country more than half a cen- 
tury ago by that eminent judge, Lord Stowell, in the 
case of the Minerva, which is reported in the sixth 
volume of Sir Christopher Robinson’s Reports, and 
therefore any legal speculation on the subject would 
be superfluous. 

It is impossible to draw any distinction between 
the case decided by Lord Stowell and that of the 
Georgia, and therefore the commander of the Ni- 
agara was clearly justified by the judgment of that 
eminent lawyer. It is true, as Lord Stowell points 
out, that if the vessel sold is a merchant vessel the 
sale is valid ; and in this the law of England agrees 
with that of America, though it differs from that of 
France and other continental powers. The practice, 


says Dr. Twiss, of the French tribunals, is to refuse’ 


to recognize as neutral property any vessel of enemy- 
built, or which has even been enemy-owned, unless 
the sale of it to a neutral merchant has taken place 
before the commencement of hostilities. But the 
courts of England and America hold the opposite 
doctrine, although even they restrict the right of 
purchase by neutrals to merchant vessels; for, as 
the Queen’s Advocate says: ‘‘ The purchase of a shi 

of war belonging to enemies is held to be invalid. 

And the distinction between merchant ships and 
ships of war is founded on common sense. The 
thing objected to is not the purchase of belligerent 
property ; but it is the ergas of an enemy’s vessel 
of war lying imprisoned in a neutral port, whence she 
is unable to escape. A vessel under such circum. 
stances is not an object fairly within the range of com- 
mercial speculation. If it were, consider the con- 
sequences, Within a few days the Georgia might 
be rearmed—might again be transferred to some 
Confederate — might again hoist the Confederate 
colors and resume her career of devastation. And 
the same shift of escaping from a neutral port into 


which she had been driven might be practised as _ 


often as she found it either necessary or convenient. 


The London “Post” also argued that, ad- 
mitting the Georgia to have been a Confeder- 
ate war vessel, the sale which took place at 
Liverpool was inoperative, and the British 
Government had no ground for interference. 
Those whe deny the validity of the capture 
must make good their title in the prize court 
where the case will be adjudicated. The seiz- 
ure occasioned no difficulty between the Goy- 
ernments of the two countries. 

The Confederate war steamer Florida arrived 
at Bahia Bay, off San Salvador, Brazil, Oct. 5th, 
having captured and burned the bark Monds- 
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mon, from Rio, off Pernambuco, on the 28th of 
September. The United States steamer Wa- 


chusett, Capt. Napoleon Collins, had been lying - 


several days in the port of Bahia, and the Flor- 
ida at first anchored in the offing. The Bra- 
zilian admiral ren sent the oe sg 
message, esting her to come inside, whi 
she did, anchoring in the midst of the Brazilian 
fleet, and close under the guns of the principal 
fort, which is located upon an island in the 
middle of the harbor. Certain parties in Bahia, 
which is a commercial city of considerable im- 
portance, with one of the best harbors in the 
world, being interested in American affairs, be- 
stirred themselves to bring aboutan engagement 
between the Wachusett and the Florida, firmly 
confident that the result of sach an encounter 
would be another Union victory as complete as 
that won last summer in the British Channel. 
Ail efforts on the part of outside parties to bring 
en a naval battle in open water between the 
two vessels proved unavailing. At about three 
o’clock in the morning of Friday, Oct. 7th, the 
cables were slipped, and the Wachusett bore 
down upon the rebel vessel under full head of 
steam. So little expectation was there of such 
a proceeding, that one-half the officers and crew 
of the Florida, seventy in number, and includ- 
‘ing Capt. Morris, were on shore, and the re- 
mainder, haying just returned, were in no con- 
dition to repel an assault. The Florida’s officer 
of the deck supposed the collision which he saw 
to be imminent to be merely accidental, and 
cried out, “ You will run into us if you don’t 
look out.” The design of Capt. Collins was 
simply to strike the Florida amidships with full 
steam on, crush in her side, and send her at 
once to the bottom beyond the possibility of 
causing further trouble to any one. The Wa- 
chusett, however, did not strike her adversary 
fairly, but hit her in the stern, carrying away 
the mizen mast and main-yard. The Florida 
was not seriously injured by the collision, but 
the broken spar fell across the awning over her 
hatchway in such a manner as to prevent her 
‘crew from getting on deck from below. The 
recoil which followed the shock carried the 
Wachusett back several yards. In the confu- 
sion which ensued several pistol-shots were 
fired from both vessels, chiefly at random and 
entirely without effect. Two of the guns of 
the Wachusett were also discharged, by accident 
according to one report, and as another version 
has it, by order of one of the Union lieutenants. 
The shots did not strike the Florida. 

Capt. Collins, of the Wachusett, immediately 
thundered out a demand to the rebel craft, 
‘“‘ Surrender, or I will blow you out of the wa- 
ter!” The lieutenant in charge of the Florida 
may be excused for considerable amazement, 
but had still presence of mind to reply, ‘“‘ Under 
the circumstances I surrender.” Without the 
delay of an instant, dozens of gallant tars board- 
ed the prize, and made fast a hawser connecting 
her with their own vessel, and the Wachusett 
turned her course seaward, moving ati the top 
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of her speed and towing the Florida ir her 
wake. 
The fleet of Brazilian vessels, which entirely 
surrounded the little space of water on which 
the brief battle had been fought, was so situ- 
ated that the two American steamers were 
obliged to pass under the stern of one of the 
in order to penetrate their line. The 
Wachusett was challenged, but did not deign a 
word of reply; and the Florida, when hailed 
and commanded to halt a moment after, replied 
that a pause was impossible, as she was towed 
by the vessel in front. The Brazilians soon 
guessed the state of affairs, and in another mo- 
ment or two the heavy guns of the fort, under 
the very muzzles of which the czpture had been 
made, opened fire on the Wachusett, as she dis- 
appeared in the morning darkness. Three shots 
were fired after her, all passing harmlessly far 
above her pennant, and striking the water be- 
yond. 

The Brazilian naval commander in Bahia har- 
bor acted with all the promptness which could 
dave been expected, and in a few moments the 
dawn of day disclosed two vessels of the Bra- 
zilian fleet doing their utmost to pursue and 
overhaul the Wachusett and her prize. They 
were a heavy sloop of war and a small armed 
steamer, neither of them any match in point of 
speed for the handiwork of New England me- 
chanics, and soon gave up the chase, as the 
Union and rebel steamers disappeared below 
the horizon. 

The Florida was subsequently brought to 
Hampton Roads, where she sunk on the 28th 
of Noy. On the arrival of the Florida at Bahia 
on the 5th of Oct., Mr. Thomas F. Wilson, the 
American consul, addressed the President of the 
Province, protesting against the admission of 
the vessel to free practice, and against any as- 
sistance being conceded to her. To this protest 
the President replied, that all the assistance re- 
quired by humanity would be furnished the 
Florida, which, as he contended, did not consti- 
tute assistance for warlike purposes, or conflict 
with the neutrality of his Government. After 
the seizure, the President of the Province, on 
the 7th, addressed Mr. Wilson, the consul, pro- 
testing against the act, and suspending official 
relations with him. 

On the 11th of Nov. Mr. Seward addressed 
Mr. Webb, instructing him to inform the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs that the Government cf 
the United States was not indisposed to exam- 
ine the subject upon its merits carefully, and to 
consider whatever questions might arise out of 
it in a becoming and friendly spirit, if that spirit 
was adopted by His Imperial Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A correspondence ensued between Mr. 
Seward and Sen. Barboza, the Brazilian Repre- 
sentative at Washington. The latter gentlemen 
addressed Mr. Seward Dec. 12th, giving his ver- 
sion of the seizure with the attendant circum. 
stances. He cites the ease of the capture of the 
English ship Grange, in Delaware Bay, in 1793, 
by the French frigate  Ambuscade, in which 
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the American Government remonstrated against 
the act, and required from the Government of 
the French Republic not only the immediate 
delivery of the captured vessel, but also the 
liberation of all persons found on board, which 
“reclamation was promptly satisfied.” The 
letter closes with the expression of belief, that 
the Government of the United States will give 
the explanations and reparation which, in con- 
formity with international laws, are due toa 
power which maintains friendly and pacific re- 
lations with it. 

Mr. Seward, Dec. 26th, answers the communi- 
cation of Sen. Barboza, and from which an- 
swer the following extracts are taken: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, Dee. 26th, 1864, f 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your notes, which sets forth the sentiments of the 
Imperial Government of Brazil concerning the cap- 
ture of the Florida by the United States war steamer 
Wachusett, in the port of Bahia. 

Jealousy of foreign intervention in every form, and 
absolute non-intervention in the domestic affairs of 
foreign nations, are cardinal principles in the policy 
of the United States. You have, therefore, justly ex- 
pected that the President would disavow and regret 
the proceedings at Bahia. He will suspend Capt. 
Collins, and direct him to appear before a court-mar- 
tial. The consul at Bahia admits that he advised and 
incited the captain, and was active in the proceed- 
ings. He will therefore be dismissed. The flag of 
Brazil will receive from the United States navy the 
honor pera” in the intercourse of friendly mari- 
time powers. It is, however, not to be understood 
that this Government admits or gives credit to the 
charges of falsehood, treachery, and deception which 
you have brought against the captain and the consul. 
These charges are denied on the authority of the 
officers accused. You will also be pleased to under- 
stand that the answer, now given to your representa- 
tion, rests exclusively upon the ground that the cap- 
ture of the Florida was an unauthorized, unlawful, 
and indefensible exercise of the naval force of the 
United States, within a foreign country, in defiance 
of its established and duly recognized government. 

This Government alsalicws your assumption that 
the insurgents of this country are a lawful, naval bel- 
ligerent, and, on the contrary, it maintains that the 
ascription of that character by the Government of 
Brazil to insurgent citizens of the United States, who 
have hitherto been, and who still are, destitute of na- 
val forces, ports, and courts, is an act of intervention 
in derogation of the law of nations, and unfriendly 
and wrongful, as it is manifestly injurious, to the 
United States. 

So, also, this Government disallows pont assump- 
tion that the Florida belonged to the aforementioned 
insurgents, and maintains, on the contrary, that that 
vessel, like the Alabama, was a pirate, belonging to 
no nation or lawful beliigerent, and, therefore, that 
the harboring and supplying of these piratical ships 
and their crews in Brazilian ports were wrongs and 
injuries for which Brazil justly owes reparation to the 
United States, as ample as the reparation which she 
now receives fromthem. They hope and confidently 
expect this reciprocity in good time, to restore the 
harmony and friendship which are so essential to the 
welfare and safety of the two countries. 

In the positions which I have just assumed, the 
Imperial Gorecsuidat will recognize an adherence to 
rights which have been constantly asserted, and an 
enduring sense of injuries which have been the sub- 
ject of earnest remonstrance by the United States 
during the last three years. The Government of 
Brazilis again informed that these positions of this 
Government are no Icnger @ »emed open to argument. 
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It does not, however, belong to the captains of ships 
of war of the United States, or to the commanders 
of their armies, or to their consuls residing in forei 
ports, acting without the authority of Congress, and 
without even executive direction, and choosing their 
own time, manner, and occasion, to assert 
and redress the wrongs of the country, This power 
can be lawfully exercised only by the Government of 
the United States. 

The disposition of the captured crew of the Florida 
is determined upon the principles which I have laid 
down. Although the crew are enemies of the United 
States, and, as they contend, enemies of the human 
race, yet the offenders were, nevertheless, unlawfull 
brought into the custody of this Government, and, 
therefore, they could not lawfully be subjected here 
to the punishment which they have deserved. Nor 
could they, ee enemies, be allowed to enjoy the 
prerennee of the United States. They will, therefore, 

e set at liberty, to seek a refuge wheresoever they 
may find it, with the hazard of recapture when be- 
yond the jurisdiction of this Government. 

The Florida was brought into American waters, 
and was anchored under naval surveillance and pro- 
tection at Hampton Roads, While awaiting the rep- 
resentation of the Brazilian Government, on the 28t 
of November, she sunk, owing to a leak which could 
not be seasonably stopped. The leak was at first 
represented to have been caused, or at least increas- 
ed, by a collision with a war transport. Orders were 
immediately given to ascertain the manner and cir- 
cumstances of the occurrence. It seemed to affect 
the army and the navy. A naval court of inquiry, 
and also a military court of inquiry, were charged 
with the investigation. The naval court has submit- 
ted its oe ga and a copy thereof is herewith com- 
municated. The military court is yet engaged. So 
soon as its labors shall have ended, the result will be 
made known to yourGovernment. In the meantime, 
it is assumed that the loss of the Florida was a conse- 
quence of some unforeseen accident, which cast no 
responsibility upon the United States. 

I avail myself of this C4 Soiree f to renew to you, 
sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Senhor Ignacio pe AvELLAR Barpoza DA Sitva, &e. 


DUNCAN, Rey. Wiri1am Crom, D. D., an 
American Baptist clergyman, professor and 
author, born in New York City, Jan. 24, 1824, 
died in New Orleans, La., May 1, 1864. Mr, 
Duncan’s father was a native of Glasgow, 
Scotland, but emigrated to this country in his 
youth, and during the childhood of his son, re- 
moved to Grenada, Miss., where young Duncan 
remained, attending the best schools of that 
vicinity, till he entered the Sophomore class of 
Columbia College, N.Y., in 1841. He graduated 
with honor in 1843. In 1844 he united with 
the Amity Street Baptist Church in New York, 
then as now under the pastoral care of Rey. 
William R. Williams, D. D. In the autumn of 
the same year he entered Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y., and having passed 
through the full course of theological study, he 
returned to the South in 1847, and established 
at New Orleans the “Southwestern Baptist 


Chronicle,” a religious paper which he con- — 


ducted with marked ability, and which attained 
a remarkable success. He was ordained in the 
spring of 1848, but though preaching almost 
constantly, did not enter the pastorate, but con- 
tinued in charge of his paper. In 1851 his 
health, never robust, gave way completely, and 
abandoning his editorial and clerical labors he 
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sailed for Europe, and spent about nine months 
in Italy. Returning to New Orleans, con- 
valescent, he was chosen to the Professorship 
of the Greek and Latin Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, a position for which he was 
admirably adapted from his high classical at- 
tainments and his fondness for teaching. Three 
years later he became pastor of the Coliseum 
Place Baptist Church in New Orleans, and con- 
tinued in that relation for six years though 
twice compelled to spend some months in Texas 
for the improvement of his health. Amid his 
other duties, Dr. Duncan (he received the de- 
gree of D. D..from his Alma Mater in 1857) 
found time to write several books of decided 
merit and scholarly research; the principal of 
them were, “The Life of John the Baptist,” 
based on a monograph of Von Rohden of 
Lubeck, (N. Y. 1853); ‘‘ The Pulpit Gift Book,” 
a collection of sermons preached at the Coliseum 
Place Church (N. Y. 1855); “ The History of 
the Baptists for the First two Centuries of the 
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Christian Era,” (N. Y. 1857), and “ The Tears 
of Jesus” (N. Y. 1859). The last-named work 


‘is one of remarkable genius and eloquence. In 


the summer of 1861 his loyalty to the national 
government alienated the feelings of his people 
from him, and he was compelled to leave New 
Orleans and come to the North, his family 
being unable to accompany him. In the sum- 
mer of 1862, after the occupation of the city 
by the Union forces, he returned, and engaged 
in secular duties endeavoring to the utmost of 
his ability to promote a return to the Union on 
the part of the citizens of Louisiana. Though 
already suffering from the fatal malady, con- 
sumption, which eventually destroyed his life, 
he was active both with pen and voice, by pub- 
lic orations, patriotic odes (he possessed fine 
poetic abilities), and newspaper essays in his 
efforts to lead his fellow-citizens to renew their 
fealty to the Federal Government. These earn- 
est labors in which he persisted so long as his 
failing strength would permit, were not in vain. 
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ENFANTIN, Barruetemy Prosper, a French 
social theorist, and the successor of St. Simon in 
the leadership of the St. Simonians, born in 
Paris, Feb. 8, 1796, died in that city of apoplexy, 
Sept. 1, 1864. He was the son of a banker, 
and became a student in the Polytechnic school 
in 1813. In March, 1814, he, with his fellow 
students, was dismissed for having fired on the 
allied troops at Montmartre. Being thus com- 
pelled to abandon the profession of arms, he 
became travelling clerk for a wine merchant at 
Romans, till 1821, when he entered a banking 
house in St. Petersburg, where he remained two 
years. In 1823 he returned to Paris, and 
obtained employment as cashier of a mercantile 
firm, at the same time joining the Carbonari, a 
. secret revolutionary association extending over 
nearly the whole of Europe. In 1825 he made 
the acquaintance of Olinde Rodriguez, one of 
two brothers of Jewish extraction, who had be- 
come followers of St. Simon. Through Rodri- 
guez, Enfantin was introduced to St. Simon, 
and soon became a convert to his doctrines, and 

an active promoter of them. The cardinal doc- 
trine of St. Simon in relation to property was 
stated in his formula: “ All social, political, and 
religious institutions should have henceforth 
as their direct end the amelioration of the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of 
the poorest and most numerous class,” a senti- 
ment, perhaps, better expressed in our own 
formula of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” On the death of St. Simon, May 19, 
1825, Rodriguez and Enfantin, who aspired to 
the leadership of the community of St. Simon- 
-ians, commenced the publication of a journal 
advocating social and political reforms, called 
Le Producteur, and Enfantin soon began to 


broach in it new doctrines, both social and 
religious, which displeased many of those who 
at first supported it, and it was abandoned near 
the close of 1826. Enfantin continued, how- 
ever, to make his views public by lectures and 
public meetings in the Rue Taranne. He soon 
gathered among his followers many of the 
young but gifted men of the time, among them 
Bazard and the brothers Rodriguez, who, in- 
deed, had been followers of St. Simon before 
he had embraced his doctrines, Duveyrier, Bu- 
chez, Blanqui, Halevy, Artaud, Pereire (aow 
the banker of the Credit Mobile), Laurent de 
L’Ardeche, Carnot, Augustus Comte, Michel 
Chevalier, Jean Regnaud, Pierre Leroux, Des- 
moulins, Seguin, &c., a list which embraces al- 
most every man of mark of the present empire. 
Having enlisted these enthusiastic and gifted 
young men in his schemes, Enfantin soon be- 
gan to put forth new and bolder propositions. 
A‘ the period of the Revolution of July 1830, 
he issued a proclamation, demanding, among 
other things, the community of property, the 
formal abolition of the right of inheriting, and 
the liberation of women from their social, intel- 
lectual, and moral disabilities. He now gave 
up his cashiership, established central points of 
propagandism of his doctrines in the principal 
cities of France, and organized a system of 
preaching in Paris. He also secured the ser- 
vices of the “‘ Globe ” newspaper, of which Pierre 
Leroux, Guizot, Remusat, and others were the 
principal contributors, and Michel Chevalier 
the editor, and distributed a large number of 
copies gratuitously, The modest quarters in 
the Rue Taranne were abandoned for spacious 
halls in the Rue Taribout, on the Boulevard 
Italien, and the wealthy followers of Enfantin 
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contributed money in large sums. Enfantin 
was now elected “head” or “Father” of the 
Association, Bazard, head of Dogma, and Rodri- 
guez, head of Worship. Enfantin’s command- 
ing presence and great conversational powers 
exercised a wonderful fascination over the thou- 
sands who attended these conferences. But with 
his elevation to the headship he began to pro- 
pound new dogmas and formulas which did not 
meet the approval of all his associates. He 
proposed to substitute for the formula of St. 
Simon already quoted, this: ‘‘To each one ac- 
cording to his capacity, to each capacity accord- 
ing to its works.” Against this new doctrine 
Bazard protested with great earnestness, as an 
entire abandonment of the doctrines of St. 
Simon, and involving a principle wholly at war 
with them. He even denounced him as a trai- 
tor to the great cause of human rights, for the 
avowal of such a doctrine. Enfantin insisted 
that this principle was necessary for the over- 
throw of the right of inheriting, whether public 
or private. Equally abhorrent to Bazard was 
Enfantin’s doctrine of the liberation of woman, 
which he proposed to accomplish by the abro- 
gation of all legal and social restraint in the 
sphere of love and affection, and by giving to 
the confessor or priest (of the St. Simonian, not 
the Catholic Church) full command over the body 
and soulof his disciples for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to control their passions. He adhered 
firmly to these doctrines, and Bazard quitted 
him together with a considerable number of 
his followers who did not recognize in this new 
social order, based, as they believed, on licen- 
tiousness, the system of St.Simon. A consider- 
able number, however, still adhered to him, and 
he indulged daily in new extravagances, wear- 
ing a badge with ‘“ Pére” (Father) in large 
letters, upon his breast, preaching, writing 
articles in defence of his new doctrines, com- 
posing mystic hymns, and dictating mystical 
propositions to his followers, which both they 
and he must have found it difficult to compre- 
hend. He addressed about this time a series of 
communications to his disciples, of whom he 
assumed that he had about forty thousand in 
France alone, informing them that he was a 
superior being, set apart by Providence to in- 
augurate a new era for humanity by the eman- 
cipation, and through the agency of woman. 
He desired them to search for a female Messiah 
who was predestined to bear to him a new 
Saviour of Mankind. Meantime he himself 
made great efforts to find this wonderful wo- 
man, and spent, it is said, $50,000 in giving 
entertainments, at some of which he hoped she 
might appear. The search, however, proved in 
vain; and yet, despite the attacks of some of his 
former associates, the number of his adherents 
increased rapidly in all parts of Europe. His 
meetings in Paris were prohibited by the 
government, in consequence of the disorder 
which prevailed among those in attendance 
(though Enfantin’s disciples were not disorder- 
ly), in May, 1832, but Enfantin withdrew with 
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forty of his followers, among whom were 
Michel Chevalier, Pereire, and others, to some 
land belonging to him near Menilmontant, in 
the neighborhood of Paris, where he established 
a community who spent six hours of every day 
in manual Jabor, and the remainder of their 
waking hours in their forms of worship, amuse- 
ment, &c., over all which Enfantin presided. 
But this did not last long. In August, 1882, he 
was arrested and appeared before the courts, 
bringing with him two women (Cécile Fournel, 
and Aglaé St. Hilaire) whor: he demanded 
should be allowed to defend him as his counsel. 
The demand was not granted. After two days’ 
trial he was found guilty and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment, but was pardoned by Louis 
Philippe, after a few months’ confinement. He 
then went to Egypt with a dozen or so of his 
disciples, but three years later returned to 
France, and engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
establishing himself also as a postmaster near 
Lyons. In 1841, through the influence of 
some of his former disciples, he was appointed 
member of a Scientific Commission to Algeria, 
and in 1845 became the Director of the Lyons 
Railway. In Nov. 1848, in connection with M. 
Duveyrier, one of his former disciples, he found- 
ed a daily journal, Le Credit, with the view of 
reconciling political reform with his old Utopian 
views. This journal lingered for about a year 
and a half and then expired. From 1850 till 
his death he had been largely engaged in the 
extension of railway communication between 
France and Italy. Till-his last days he held to 
his doctrines, though he had long ceased to 
attempt to reduce them to practice. His 
“ Doctrine de Saint Simon,” a joint produc- 
tion of himself and some of his disciples, has 
passed through a number of editions. In 1859 
he published a work entitled ‘“ Knowledge of 
Man and Religious Physiology,” in which he 
battled vigorously for his old views, and shortly 
before his death he had a sharp correspondence 
with M. Michel Chevalier and M. Pereire, in 
regard to their abandonment of his doctrines. 

EUROPE. The territorial division of Europe 
was changed in 1864, by the separation from 
Denmark of the three duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg, which, by the treaty 
of Vienna, were ceded to Prussia and Austria 
(see Souteswic-Horstern). At the end of the 
year, it was not yet decided what would be the 
fate of these three duchies. 

The Polish insurrection, which constituted 
the chief European complication in 1863, drew 
rapidly toward a close after the beginning of 
the new year. It never rose again beyond the 
character of a guerilla warfare. No important 
engagements between the Russian and the 
Polish troops took place, and gradually and 
almost imperceptibly died out. (See Poxanp.) 

The most important question which agitated 
Europe during the year 1864 was the Dano-Ger- 
man war. Incompliance with a resolution of the 
Federal Diet of January, the troops of Austria, 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony marched into 
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Holstein, in order to enforce the ‘‘ execution” 
of the federal laws. Denmark’ evacuated Hol- 
stein, but declared that the entry of German 
troops into Schleswig, a duchy not belonging 
to the German confederation, would be regarded 
by them as a declaration of war. The govern- 
ments of Austria and Prussia, being anxious to 
take the management of the question out of 
the hands of the Federal Diet, entered into 
special negotiations with Denmark, and when 
these negotiations led to no result, assumed an 
aggressive policy against Denmark, not as 
members of the German Diet, but as Grand 
Powers of Europe who had the right to compel 
the Danes to execute all the stipulations of the 
London Treaty of 1852. The entry of their 
troops into Schleswig began the war, in which 
the Danes were soon expelled from the whole 
mainland of Schleswig. An attempt at con- 
ciliation was made by the London Conference, 
consisting of the plenipotentiaries of England, 
France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the German Confederation. The 
belligerents were induced to agree upon an 
armistice, and also upon the proposition that 
the whole of the duchy of Holstein and a por- 
tion of Southern (German) Schleswig should be 
forever separated from Denmark, and be made 
an independent state. But the inability to 
agree upon a line of demarcation led to the 
breaking up of the Conference, and the renewal 
of the war. The allied armies soon forced a 
passage into the island of Alsen, and in a rapid 
march ety pen the whole of Jutland. The 
Danes still hoped for aid from England, but 
when the discussion of the Danish question in 
the English Parliament revealed the fact that 
neither the actual ministry nor the tories in- 
tended to engage in war on any conditions 
whatever, and it became equally apparent that 
no other foreign aid was to be expected, the 
Danes began to see that their case was hopeless, 
and made overtures for peace. Plenipotenti- 
aries of the three belligerent powers met at 
Vienna in conference, and agreed upon the 
cession by Denmark of the whole of the three 
duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenberg. 
(See Souteswic-Horstery, and Lonpon Con- 
FERENCE.) 

No other wars of importance took place in 
Europe during the year 1864. Insurrectionary 
outbreaks against Austrian rule in Venetia and 
Hungary were easily suppressed, and in Gal- 
licia an intended outbreak was prevented by 
the declaration of the state of siege. Russia 
was carrying on war in Circassia and Central 
Asia, France in Algeria and Mexico, England 
in India, Spain in San Domingo and Peru, 
England, France, and Holland in Japan; but 
all these wars did not directly affect Europe. 

Next in importance to the Schleswig-Holstein 
war is the convention concluded on the 15th 
of September between the Governments of 
France and Italy, concerning the solution of 
the Italian and especially the Roman question. 
_ It is provided by this treaty that Rome shall 
VOL. Iv.—24 <A 
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be evacuated by the French troops within two 
years, and the Government of Italy engages not 


‘to allow any army, either of regular troops 


or of volunteers, to enter the Papal territory. 
No provision, however, is made in case that 
the Romans, of their own accord, should rise 
against the Papal rule, and annex themselves 
to Italy. The majority of the Italian Parlia- 
ment accepted the treaty, with the unconcealed 
expectation that it would soon lead to the an- 
nexation of both Rome and Venetia, and the 
consummation of the political unity of Italy. 
With regard to Venetia? the Italian Govern- 
ment has the open support of France in its en- 
deavors to force Austria into a transfer of this 
province to Italy. The Prime Minister of 
Italy, Gen. La Marmora, made in the Italian 
Parliament the important remark, that the 
Government would be able to adduce in favor 
of a transfer of Venetia to Italy arguments 
which even Austria would be unable to resist. 
It was believed that this referred to diplomatic 
negotiations which would give to Austria ample 
indemnification for ceding Venetia, by means 
of an annexation of some of the Christian 
Provinces of Turkey. (See Iraty). 

The movement in favor of liberal reforms in 
the administration of the European states was 
very active. The Government of Russia has 
especially distinguished itself by the inaugura- 
tion of reformatory measures. In Prussia 
Proper the effects of emancipation became 
more and more apparent in every province of 
the empire. The same boon of freedom which 
had been granted to the Russian peasants in 
1861 was conferred upon those of Poland in Feb- 
ruary, 1864, The army and the administration 
of justice were thoroughly reorganized. <A de- 
cree on public instruction in the-state colleges 
was designed to place these institutions on a 
level with those in the most advanced coun- 
tries of Europe. The preparations for intro- 
ducing elective representative assemblies were 
completed, and the inauguration of these as- 
semblies will be one of the marked features 
in the history of Russia during 1865. (See 
Russta.) 

Prince Couza, of the Danubian principalities, 
is getting the reputation of being the most 
radical reformer among the princes of Europe. 
He has consummated the political union of the 
two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and thus constituted a new Christian country 
which, though remaining tributary to Turkey, 
is strong enough to resist any encroachments 
and aggressions of the Mohammedan Govern- 
ment. He has introduced general suffrage. 
He has separated the Greek Church of the 
principalities from the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, and introduced sweeping reforms 
into the educational and judicial organization 
of the country. He has made the peasants 
owners of the soil which they have for cen- 
turies tilled, and which until recently belonged 
to a limited number of aristocratic families, 
All this has been accomplished within the 
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short space of five years, and it is therefore 
not surprising to learn that the prince is very 
popular. (See TurKEy.) z 

n Germany the Schleswig-Holstein war 
considerably diminished for a time the interest 
in the reform agitation; but the proceedings 
of the representative assemblies clearly showed 
that the progressive party is fully as strong as 
ever. In England a new effort was made to 
organize a National Reform Union, which com- 
menced its operations with great vigor. In 
France the progressive party not only re- 
mained as strong as it had shown itself at the 
elections of 1863, but it seemed to make slow 
progress. The progressive party of Spain met 
with considerable success at the municipal 
elections, but they were divided on the ques- 
tion whether, under the present illiberal law, 
they should take part in the election for the 
Cortes or not. In Belgium the liberal party 
gained at the reélection of the Second Chamber 
a complete triumph, 

A considerable sensation was produced in 
Europe by a Papal encyclical of the 8th of 
December, 1864, condemning the chief errors 
of the present age, and among them some 
opinions which have gradually received an 
almost general adoption in Catholic as well as 
Protestant countries, as the toleration of other 
forms of worship than the Roman Catholic. 
Nearly every Catholic Government of Europe 
appeared to be more or less discontented 
with the encyclical. (See Roman Oarnotio 
CHURCH.) 

The great wars of 1863 and 1864, as well as 
most of the revolutions and disturbances which 
have taken place in Europe since 1815, are no 
isolated events, but can all be traced to two 
sources—the democratic aspirations of the 
people for a larger amount of'self-government, 
and the comparatively new question of nation- 
ality. The history of these two questions 
constitutes an important portion of the history 
of Europe. The nationality question, in par- 
ticular, is obtaining every year a greater influ- 
ence, and seems to be destined, ere long, to 
charge the entire map of Europe. The years 
1863 and 1864 have removed some of the 
greatest obstacles to a reconstruction accord- 
ing to the principles of nationality. The 
Polish insurrection has opened the eyes of the 
Russian Government as to the importance of 


FAIRBANKS, Erastus, an American man- 
ufacturer and statesman, twice Governor of 
Vermont, born at Brimfield, Mass., October 28, 
1792, died at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Novem- 
ber 20, 1864. His early means of education 
were confined wholly to the common school. 
In the beginning of 1812, at the age of nine- 
teen, he left his home in Brimfield, and entered 
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this principle, and they are consequently mak« 
ing use of it for assimilating the provinces of 
Western Russia and the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land to the remainder of the empire. In the 
former, the largest portion of the soil has 
hitherto been in the hands of a small number 
of noble Polish families, while the bulk of the » 
population belong to another Slavic race. As 
long as the peasants were serfs the Polish no- 
bility found it easy to use their power in favor 
of the agitation for reéstablishing the inde- 
pendence of Poland. But by the ordinance 
of emancipation and by repressing the use of 
the Polish language, the Russian Government 
is now succeeding in destroying the influence 
of the Polish nobility, in making these prov- 
inces homogeneous portions of the Empire, 
in drawing a marked line of frontier be- 
tween the Russian and the Polish nation- 
alities, and thus facilitating the ultimate so- 
lution of the Polish question. In the Grand- 
duchy of Finland the use of the Finnish lan- 
guage rapidly extinguishes the Swedish, and 
with the Swedish language all sympathies 
with Sweden, The issue of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war puts an end forever to the feud 
between the German and Danish nationalities, 
which would certainly have continued as long 
as the German population in Holstein and 
Schleswig remained subject to Danish rule. 
That the Kingdom of Italy will soon be co- 
extensive with the Italian nationality admits 
hardly any longer of a doubt. In European 
Turkey the great progress of the Christian 
provinces of Serbia and the Danubian princi- 
palities is hastening either the dissolution or 
the temporary reconstruction of the Turkish 
Empire on the basis of the nationality prin- 
ciple. The existence of an Austrian Empire 
remains the great obstacle to a reconstruction 
of Europe in accordance with the national 
aspirations of the several races, but even in 
Austria these national aspirations obtain a 
greater influence than ever before. Through- 
out Europe there is a manifest tendency toward 
giving to every state a national unity, and to 
accomplish this either the remnants of weak 
nationalities will soon disappear before the 
prevailing one, or where there are, as in 
Austria, a number of strong nationalities co- 
existing, they will force the dissolution of the 
empire. 
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as a student in the law office of his maternal 
uncle, the late Judge Ephraim Paddock of St. 
Johnsbury. A serious affection of the eyes 
soon obliged him to abandon his studies and 
engage in other pursuits. After several years 
variously employed in teaching school an 

other pursuits in St. Johnsbury, he engaged iz 
mercantile business in company with Frederick . 
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Phelps, at Wheelock, Vt. Subsequently, in 
1818, having formed a partnership with Messrs, 
John and Luther Clark, then the leading mer- 
chants at St. Johnsbury Plain, he removed to 
East St. Johnsbury, and from thence the fol- 
lowing year to Barnet, where he remained in 
business until 1825. His success in the mer- 
cantile business had been very moderate. With 
his small capital, but with a very high character 
for probity and business ability, he returned to 
St. Johnsbury, and formed .a partnership with 
_ his younger brother in the manufacture of 
platform scales. . To this partnership were sub- 
sequently added a younger brother, and event- 
ually his own three sons. The enterprise 
proved extraordinarily successful, and the scales 
of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co, attained and still 
hold a world-wide reputation. In 1836 he was 
elected to represent St. Johnsbury in the Legis- 
lature of the State, and reélected to the same 
office for the two sueceeding years. In 1844 
he was chosen by the people of the State an 
elector of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, and rechosen to the same office 
at the next Presidential election in 1848. In 
1849, on the organization of the Passumpsic 
and Connecticut Rivers Railroad Corporation 
he was chosen its President, and continued in 
that office until his private business constrained 
him to decline a reélection. In 1852 he was 
nominated to the office of Governor of the 
State by the Whig party, but owing to the 
pee divisions at the time, failed of an election 
y the people. On the assembling of the 
Legislature, upon whom was devolved the 
choice of Governor from the three unsuccessful 
candidates before the people, he was elected 
upon the first ballot. The next year he was 
again a candidate for the same office, but owing 
to party complications failed of a reélection to 
the chair of state. In 1860, through the par- 
tiality of his numerous friends, he was once more 
a candidate for the same office, and was tri- 
umphantly elected by the freemen of the State. 
Governor Fairbanks had been from his early 
youth a man of high religious principle, and for 
many years had been identified with the pro- 
motion of Missionary and other benevolent en- 
terprises, both at home and abroad. He was 
also a zealous but judicious friend of popular 
education, and sought to the utmost of his 
ability to elevate the character of the public 
schools of his adopted State. His death was 
the result of a complicated affection of the heart. 
FINANOES. The Secretary of the Treasury 
(Mr. Chase) in his report to Congress, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1863, presented a statement of the 
actual and estimated receipts and expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1864. The actual receipts for the 
first quarter of that year, ending September 
80th, 1863, were from the ordinary sources of 
the revenue, with the balance $5,329,044 on 
hand at the beginning of the quarter, $46,- 
268,500. He then estimated the receipts from 
ordinary sources of revenue for the remain- 
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ing three quarters ending June 30th, 1864, at 
$115,300,000. Total actual and estimated 
receipts, $161,568,500. In addition, he esti- 
mated the amount of receipts from extraordi- 
nary sources of revenue, as loans for the year 
ending June 30th, 1864, at $594,000,000; thus 
making the receipts from both sources of reve- 
nue to June 30th, 1864, $755,568,500. 

The actual receipts, however, during this 
fiscal year, from the ordinary sources of reve- 
nue, with the balance on hand, amounted to 
$265,961,761; thus exceeding the estimate by 


more than a hundred millions of dollars, The 
details were as follows: 
Receipts. 
Estimated. Actual. 
From customs.........-- $72,562,018 42 | $102,316,152 99 
Pandit ~ 5245..2 0888 436,182 09 338 29 
Miscellaneous,........... 5,641,542 04 | 47,511,448 10 
Dirdettaxtes..cccsckees 000 475,648 96 
Internal revenue......... 77,599,713 59 | 109,741,134 10 
Len” Dees eee 156,239,456 14 | 260,632,717 44 
Add balance, July 1,1863.| 5,829,044 21 5,329,044 21 
g Sips ae a eae 161,568,500 85 | 265,961,761 65 
Estimated receipts from 
MAUI Des a bostodace 594,000,000 00 | 618,114,884 92 
$755,568,500 85 | $884,076,646 57 


The item of receipts from miscellaneous 
sources was disproportionately large, and was 
derived from the following sources : 

From captnred and abandoned property....... $2,146,715 09 
Petatire on gold shipped from San Francisco 
2,799,920 64 


TPIT in rideed cauidn us cease gevdersrevaged é 
Sales of prizes and due to captors............. 4,088,111 42 
5,809,287 20 


Internal and coastwise intercourse fees........ 


Premium on sales of geld coin................ 16,498,975 49 
Commutation money... ......ccccccesccccccce 12,451,896 15 
ASE OU HOURUUN, fs dene ce ccassacccessnecede 3,716,542 11 

MMM phscknweners tap £0685 oo 5-55 ces ene $47,511,448 10 


The premium on gold shipped from San 
Francisco to London resulted from the fact 
that in March, 1863, it became necessary to 
transmit a considerable amount of funds to 
London for a special purpose, for which an ap- 
propriation had been made by Congress, and 
an amount of securities, viz., ten million five- 
twenty bonds was deposited in London, against 
which bills might be drawn. The negotiation 
of these securities failed, and six of the ten 
millions were returned to the Treasury and 
disposed of. Bills of exchange were drawn, 
and it became necessary to provide funds to 
meet the bills at maturity, which was accom- 
plished by shipments of gold from San Fran- 
cisco. 

The increase in the receipts from customs 
above the estimates, was in consequence of 
the legislation of Congress. On June 30th, an 
act was passed which greatly increased the 
rate of duties, and in anticipation of this meas- 
ure large amounts were withdrawn from 
bond, and the duties paid. The operation of 
the act has greatly diminished the importation 
of dutiable goods, and in the fiscal year of 1865 
there will probably be a considerable decline 
in the receipts from customs. 
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The receipts from internal revenue were also 
much larger than the estimate of the Secretary. 
This was ascribed to a more perfect execution 
of the law. A new law was passed on June 30th, 
which went into operation on the next day. It 
largely increased the duties: and in connection 
with a special income tax of five per cent., im- 
posed by a joint resolution of July 2d, was ex- 
pected to produce the sum of $250,000,000 in 
the fiscal year of 1865. 

The receipts from loans were estimated at 
$594,000,000, but the actual receipts from this 
source were $618,114,884. The details of these 
loans were as follows: 

From fractional currency, exceeding amount 


POUGHINET. ove cave cena cate eeanewee ies aes $2,702,421 25 
Five-twenty bonds, act of Feb. 25th, 1862.... $21,557,283 41 
Six per cent. bonds, act of July 17th, 1861... 80,565,875 45 
Ten-forty bonds, act of March 3d, 1864...... 73,337,600 60 
Twenty years 6 per cents, act of March i 

Jevalevees inde noes Mmehina sta Lit aaeee koe 42,141,771 05 
United States notes, act of Feb, 25th, 1862... 48,859,821 46 
One year 5 per cent. notes, act of March 3d, 

1863.. ... diacaaviesuisees oh see aoe! lk cadeve ss 44,520,000 00 
Two years’ 5 per cent. notes, act of March 3d, 

ISGR iso ike sbs'eny cake waar ae. deevera stone 152,864,800 00 
Three years’ 6 per cent. compound interest 

MOCCR os bees hans coch atacand etebeaccct ie 15,000,000 00 
Certificates of indebtedness exceeding amount 

POROOLIGS ss) ss. ca ncine aaadcmopiasie Sdanhakew 4,098,758 35 
Whole amonht, 2.5.5. csccs esos soe yews cee $730,642,410 97 
Of which amount there was applied to re- 

payment of public debt..........-...ee000 112,527,526 05 
Which deducted, it leayes applicable to ex- 

PORAIMTOS - osc eckcsetarse een tanten e-se- $618,114,884 92 


The act of Congress of March 3d, 1864, gave 
to the Secretary authority to issue six per cent. 
bonds to the amount of two hundred millions, 
in lieu of so much of the loan authorized by 
the act of March 8d, 1863, redeemable after 
any period not less than five years, and pay- 
able not more than forty years from date in 
coin, At a subsequent period of the session, 
June 80th, 1864, the authority conferred by 
the first section of the act of March 3d, 1863, 
was repealed, except so far as it affected an 
amount of seventy-five millions then advertised, 
and power was given to borrow four hundred 
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millions of dollars on bonds redeemable after 
five years, and payable not more than forty 
years from date. By the second section of the 
same act authority was conferred to issue, in 
lieu of the same amount of bonds, two hundred 
millions in Treasury notes, which might be 
made a legal tender at their face value, bear- 
ing interest at a rate not exceeding seven and 
three-tenths per centum, payable in lawful 
money, and convertible, at the pleasure of the 
Secretary, into bonds issued under the author- 
ity of the said act. The Secretary was further 
empowered to substitute for Treasury notes 
issued under former acts an equal amount of 
notes, such as were therein authorized. 

The expenditures, as estimated and actual, 
during the fiscal year ending June 80th, 1864, : 
were as follows: 


Expenditures, 
| Estimated, Actual. 
For civil service....... $34,267,811 52 | $27,505,599 46 
Pensions and Indians.. 7,840,314 81 7,517,930 97 
War Department...... §88,479,511 11 | 690,791,842 97 
Navy Department..... 112,979,186 60 85,733,292 77 
Interest on debt....... 59,165,136 88 58,685,421 69 
$1,099,781,960 42 | $865,234,087 S6 
Deduct estimated bal-| °° ° si ne 
ances undrawn..... 850,000,000 00 
$749,731,960 42 
Estimated balance..... 5,836,539 83 | $18,842,558 TL 
From actual receipts from loans........... $618,114,884 92 
Deduct balance on hand July 1, 1864..| 18,842,558 71 
It shows amount received from loans ap- 
plied to service of year ending June 30t! 
I9645 cS aiieses ested Readiness nt iweb $599,272,326 21 


The following statement presents in detail 
the amount of the receipts from the varioug 
sources of ordinary revenue during the respect- 
ive quarters of the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1864. Itis through these sources that the re- 
ceipts are finally to be obtained with which to 
pay the public debt: 


From Customs, viz. : 


During the quarter ending September 30th, 1863............. 
During the quarter ending December 31st, 1868.............. 
During the quarter ending March 81st, 1864................. 
During the quarter ending June 80th; 1864.................. 


From Sales of Public Lands, viz. : 


During the quarter ending September 30th, 1863............. 
During the quarter ending December 81st, 1863.. ........... 
During the quarter ending March 3ist, 1864...............-. 
During the quarter ending June 80th, 1864...............64. 


From Direct Tax, viz. : 


During the quarter ending December 31st, 1863. 
During the quarter ending March 3ist, 1864...... 
During the quarter ending June 30th, 1864....... 


From Internal Revenue, viz. : 


During the quarter ending September 30th, 1863............. 
During the quarter ending December 81st, 1863.............. 
During the quarter ending March Sist, 1864.............0.+- 
During the quarter ending June 30th, 1864...............4- 


From Miscellaneous and Incidental Sources, viz. ¢ 


During the quarter ending September 30th, 1863............. 
During the quarter ending December Sist, 1863..........+-++ 
During the quarter ending March 81st, 1864..........0+.0005 
During the quarter ending June 80th, 1864 .........eeeeeeee 


eee w ee ewes eenee 


er 
Ce 
eee ween eens eeeee 


ee ee ween eoerecee 


ee 


$22,562,018 42 
23,211,520 86 
27,439,654 13 
29°102,959 5S 


$102,816,152 99 


14,085 06 
397,166 68 
64,447 22 


475,648 98 


109,741,184 10 


641,542 04 
1,912'529 09 
12,527,851 39 
32,480,025 58 


47,511,448 10 
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DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 30rn, 1864. 
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g iy 3 : 
pee] Aas eee Z 
S won 
% : 2 ny Z eZ 
Ss S g EI 88 
3 : g g 8 ¢ 3 
B g 2 & 4 4 6 
Loan of 1842......| Twenty |After December 31,/6 per ct. per|Par ...| $17,000,000 | $8,000,000 $196,808 45 
years, | 1862, annum, 
Loan of 1847......| Twenty |After December 31,/6 per ct. per|Par...| 28,000,000 28,207,000 9,415,250 00 
. years. | 1867. annum. ! 
Loan of 1848...... Twenty |After July 1, 1868...|6 per ct. per/Par...| 16,000,000 | 16,000,000 8,908,841 80 
years, annum. 
Texas indemnity..} Fifteen |After December 31,|5 per ct. per/Par...| 10,000,000 5,000,000 2,149,000 00 
years, 1864. annum, 
Old funded debt..|Demand.|On demand......... SSN COT Sh PAL achee cas cacecacalenapacneceens 114115 48 
Treasury notes....|......... On demand......... 1m. to6pret.|Par ...|........ 's8afsocdeccecvcess 104,511 64 
Treasury notes....| One |One year after date..|5 to 5g per ct.|Par...| 20,000,000 | — 20,000,000 8,900 00 
year. 
Loan of 1858......| Fifteen [December 81, 1878..|5 per ct. per|Par...| 20,000,000 | — 20,000,000 20,000,000 00 
years. annum, 
Loan of 1860...... Ten |After December 31,|5 per ct. per/Par...| 21,000,000 7,022,000 7,022,000 00 
years, 1870. annum, 
bia ne One /|One year after date../6 and 12 per|Par .. 10,000,000 10,000,000 600 00 
1860. year. ct. per an. 
Loan of February| Twenty |After June 1, 1881.../6 per ct. per\Par ...| 25,000,000 | 18,415,000 18,415,000 00 
861. years, + annum, 
2 years..|2 years after date grtetccescsee|eee’ -.| 22,468,100 | 22,468,100 164,500 00 
per ct. 
notes, 1861. nu. f Visti 
60 days..|60 days after date} |.............|eeceeee 12,896,350 | 12,896,350 
Oregon war....... 20 years.|After July 1,18S1...|6 per ct. per|Par . 2,800,000 1,090,350 1,016,000 00 
annum. 
MW yesee sixee,. etre eee ek De, AD fesadeca|<e2seseseeres 50,000,000 50,000,000 00 
notes.... r Aug. «| C0 ct. 
(Two issues.) { yrs. f After Sept. 30, 1864.. het ; ene ok? Lig sets ; 1OD,999, 100 109,856;150 00 
Demand notes..... Payable Demands se «oa saas INOHOS vvinsedlscsdecs|[stevsereses ++} 60,000,000 730,999 25 
on de- 
mand, 
20 years’ sixes,....|20 years,|After June 80,1881..|6 per ct. per|Par ...|/Exchangeable|............. 80,643,600 00 
annum. for 7.30 treas- 
5 ury notes, 
Five-twenties ....| 5or 20 |After April 30, 1867.|6 per cent....|Par ...| $511,000,000 | 510,780,500 510,780,500 00 
years. 
United States j.........]-.cssceens Racgesede None..,...-. Par ...| 450,000,000 |............. 431,178,670 84 
notes, new issue, 
Temporary loan...| Not less |After ten days’ notice/4, 5, and 6 per|Par ...} 150,000,000 |............. 72,330,191 44 
cent, 
; days. 
Loan of 1868.....]..00..--- After June 30,1881..|6 per cent....|Pre’m. | 75,000,000 | Being issued 42,672,278 84 
4.13 pr.| - 
cent. 
2 years..|2 years after date.) [5 per cent....|Par ...|+++seeeeeeees 166,480,000 108,951,450 UG 
Treasury notes.. 
1 year...|/1 year after date.) |5percent..../Par ...| 400,000,000 | 44,520,000 44.520,000 00 
Treasury notes..../3 years..| Three years after |6 per ct. com-|Par ...|.--.+ssceeeee 17,250,000 15,000,000 00 
date. pound in- 
terest..... 
Ten-forties........| 10 or 40 |After Feb. 28, 1874.. 5percent..../Par ...| 200,000,000 73,337, 750 73,337,750 00 
years. 

Cenabtedness. | tt year.|| Gada” “| Leper cent..|Par .,.|Not speciffied|............. 160,729,000 00 
Postal currency ccsteseus ebueles cscs ccs cscndecsstloder ties ccse, Par ...|Not specified.| 20,192,456 15,167,556 00 
Fractional curren-|......... Gsikhas dae oveconebatuene SidsbececiPa? : 50,000,000 |.......-... Je 7,727,821 25 

cy. 
$1,740,690,489 49 
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In the expenditures of the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1864 (see page 372), are the follow- 
ing items for the War and Navy Departments— 
$690,791,842.97 and $85,733,292.77. The de- 
tails of these expenditures were as follows: 


Under the direction of the War Department. 


For pay of the army proper...........+++- - $4,360,213 90 
“ pay of volunteers. oe ve samen Canna e peas 204,047,917 42 
“ subsistence of volunteers and regulars... 95,230,415 43 
“ Quartermaster’s department............ 809,078,752 79 
Sarmip; OFUNANCE, “&C,..0005 ves ecnced eaves 85,228,748 47 
“ forts, arsenals, armories, &............+ 5,732,639 28 
“ Military Academy at West Point....... 40,754 
“ medical and hospital department,....... 11,044,288 18 
“ expenses of recruiting............... Sate 802,209 71 
* collecting and drilling volunteers....... 5,688,180 09 
“ draft and substitute fund............... 5,802,641 00 
‘“* bounty to volunteers and regulars...... - 12,258,847 00 
* refunding to States expenses incurred in 

«Taising Volunteers. ......ccsecccccses ® 1,269,565 57 

©- miscellaneous, 0.0 .cccsesececacces Wemas 1,206,669 63 

Total War Department....... seeeee $090,791,842 97 
Under the direction of the Navy Department. 

For pay of the navy.:...... dc ete uy ee sue - ++ $20,099,760 7S 
“ provisions and clothing............. - «+. 5,816,805 93 
“ contingencies of the navy.........++.ee0s 22,379 93 
“ ‘prize money to captors........ ee veeerees - 2,229,872 61 
“ medicine and surgery.............0. eas 214,633 78 
“ construction and repairs.........eeeseee8 , 649,300 
* steam machinery....:......-.000 a ae WAAULOUS Le 
* equipment and recruiting............ ive 8, A800 OT 
ty OPADANCG A, .5.S cls vesgted earn ee anal 7,179,302 03 
“ yards and docks....... Rasta Sie peseee 2,405,828 79 
A PARTING COLDS. «s'..seoscce eacet eye > read apn = 302 17 
6 “Navigation AGe, 55 bs5saNises posemesee’ 287,920 74 
* Naval Academy...........ccvee0s curv isae 42,879 51 
“ relief of sundry individuals.............. 12,636 28 

Total Navy Department............. $85,733,292 TT 


The public debt on July 1st, 1864, was as 
follows: 


July ist, 1863,.......... mien electors rig 23,782,423 20 
Loans expended and balance on hand July 

AS, 1808s a ddascvacacneeweneaveven te eee» 618,144,884 92 

Total, July Ist, 1864.........sssce0e $1,740,690,489 49 


Under the acts of Congress by which the 
indebtedness (see table on preceding page) had 
been incurred, there still remained authority 
to borrow, on July Ist, 1864, the following 
amounts : 

1, Under the act of March 8d, 1863, so much 


$32,459,700 00 


2. Under act of March 34d, 1864, ‘so much as 
127,603,520 00 


8 Under the act of June 30th, 1864........, 400,000,000 00 
4. Amount of Treasury notes issued under 


former acts, which had been redeemed 
and cancelled, and which the Secretary 
was authorized to replace by notes issued 
under the act of June 30th, 1864......... 62,191,400 00 


Total available resources under laws author- 


IZINZ MORN As ceesa cious se uoencssdin iss sess $622,284,625 00 
Zo this may be added the actual balance in 
the Treasury, July Ist, 1864.............. 18,842,588 71 


Datalscvces ceepeetoeaeneweee tianeee $641,127,213 71 


These were the resources of the Treasury at 
that time, together with the ordinary revenue, 
for the fiscal year 1865. 

The actual receipts and expenditures for the 
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quarter ending September 30th, 1864, t gether 
with the estimated receipts and expenditures 
for the remaining three quarters of the fiscal 
beg ending June 80th, 1865, are given be- 
ow: 

For the quarter of the year ending Septem- 
ber 80th, 1864, the actual receipts were as 
follows: 


Receipts. 
From ecustoms............++/$19,271,091 96 
Wrom lands. sxesscasuesce am 842,185 84 
From direct tax.......... ive 16,079 86 
From internal revenue......| 46,562,859 92 
From miscellaneous sources.| 9,020,171 44 
212,389 02 
Add actual balance in the dina 
treasury July Ist, 1864 ..................] 18,842,558 71 
Receipts from all sources ex- 
cepting loans 622.5 .cecesacecee ceceeesees| $94,054,947 73 
For the three remaining quarters, ending on 
the 30th of June, 1868, the estimate is: 
From eustoms.,.,.........] $51,000,000 00 
From internal revenue.....| 203,000, 00 
rom lands.7, oss. sc.vetees 300,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources) 15,000,000 00- 
269,300,000 00 
Total receipts from ordin 
sources, actual and esti- 
mai with balance on 
hand, July 1st, 1864,,..........06 202--|$363,354,947 73 


The expenditures for the first quarter, ending 
September 30th, 1864, were as follows, viz. : 


Eupenditures. 


$8,712,422 51 
4.935,179 81 
286,200,288 52 
33,292,916 49 
19,921,054 48 


For ciyil service..... veees 
For sca and Indians. 
For War Department...., 
For Navy Department.... 
For interest on public debt 


Total, exclusive of princi- 
pal of public debt..../........cccccecee 


For the three remainin 
quarters the estimate 
expenditures, based upon 
appropriations and esti- 
mated deficiencies, are: 

For the civil service...... 


$353,061,861 81 


$26,952,489 47 


For pensions and Indians.| 6,516,595 72 
For War Department,....| 677,479,384 89 
For Navy Department....| 109,929,644 16 


For interest on public debt} 71,889,160 70 


892,667,274 44 


Total of expenditures, actual and esti- 
mated 


These estimates include all unexpended 
appropriations from former years, and 
there may be deducted, as a probable 
unexpended balance at the close of the 
YOal cassbaccaz Cy ae Bietass 


$1,245,729,135 73 


- 850,000,000 00 


Leaving total amount, actual and esti- 
mated, for the current year............. 
Deducting from the total of expenditures 
the total of receipts, actual and esti- 
mated, 


$895,729,135 75 


868,854,947 78 
582,874,188 02 


2 eee cee & we eeeeeeeeeees teeeee 


There WHLTeMalnsvieweaapaess sees ooh e5s+ 
If Congress should adopt measures for 
increasing the internal revenue at an 
early day, the Secretary believes there 
may be added to the receipts from that 


SOUTOR.05 c's Geis ee 0 ee eae 50,000,000 00 


Which being deducted, there would re- 
$482,374,188 02 


main to be provided....... 


eee ee 
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The public debt, matured and maturing, 


during the year, is, as before stated.....) $163,853,820 09 
From this may be deducted, as likely to 
be provided by new certificates of in- 
Gebtedmess.....eecesecec.cscesee “Enh 75,000,000 00 
$88,353,320 09 


Add this sum to balance to be provided 


for expenditures of the year, viz.:......| 482,874,188 02 


It makes whole amount to be provided 
from loans........ CORO REE eee 
But as this would include so much of the 
existing public debt as would be re- 
deemed, exceeding certificates issued 
within the year, viz.:........ eoeses as) 
This sum is to be deducted from the 
amount to be obtained by loans, viz., 
$570,727,508 11, ae the probable 
e 


$570,727,508 11 


88,858,820 09 


increase of the public debt during the . 
ear to be........ STC eS ae e-e--| $482,374188 02 
MPRAOGIEEG f50ivo-yca cs s<ceiwsas w...-| 1,740,690,489 49 


SS 


$2,293,064,677 51 


subject to such increase as may be occasioned should Con- 
gress not provide for additional revenue, or should the in- 
_ ee ordinary sources fall short of the estimates sub- 
mit 


a make the public debt on July ist, 


eee sees eee nese sees eesseseseee ee 


The increase of duties on imports has had 
the effect to decrease importations to a consid- 
erable extent; this effect will be likely to con- 
tinue. In view of this circumstance, the Sec- 
retary estimates the receipts from customs for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1865, at only 
$70,000,000. This disadvantage he considers 
more than counterbalanced by the stimulus 
afforded to domestic industry and the conse- 
quent increased revenue from internal taxes. 
The amount from this source, he says, will be 
at least $250,000,000, and should be made to 
reach $300,000,000. - He therefore recommends 
that a commission be properly constituted for 
the purpose of inquiring as to profitable sources 
of revenue, and devising improvements in the 
mode of its collection. A commission of this 
character in a country of such,varied produc- 
tion and among a people of such diverse in- 
dustrial pursuits, would elicit much informa- 
tion suitable to materially assist the delibera- 
tions of Congress and lighten its labors on a 
subject so new to legislative experience in this 
country. 

The total amount of internal revenue re- 
ceived from all sources to June 30th, 1864, 
according to the report of the Commissioner, 
was as follows: 


Received by collectors.............+--ce00e 


$102,214,165 10 
Receipts from banks, railroad companies, &c., 


paid directly to commissioner........ wees T,017,547 03 
Receipts from salaries............. Peery ree 1,705,124 63 
Receipts from sale of stamps.............+..- 5,894,945 12 
Receipts from passports through Department 

of Sintalymeweng sib vate atcedstenegsdenses 10,513 00 
Receipts from suits on account of office..... 408 32 
Receipts from warrants of distress..... ettee 7,967 22 

Total sedeniteiceeetgeess cvs <crseev es € $116,850,672 44 


‘The amount of collections from each specific 
source of revenue in each State, as compared 
with the tex months ending June 30th, 1863, 
is given as follows: 
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Total collections 
STATES. for fiscal year end-| Refunded. Net Total. 
ing June 30, 1864. 
Maine. .-..... $1,172,021 94 3835 85) $1,164,686 59 
N. Hampshire..| 1,008,957 58 4,157 41 999,800 17 
Vermont ...... 859,387 73 6,691 95 352,695 78 
Massachusetts .| 11,193,473 76 $2,821 60) 11,160,652 1¢ 
Rhode Island..} 1,831,075 37 40,180 48) 1,790,894 Sy 
Connecticut ...| 2,918,885 38) 5,318 23) 2,918,567 15 
New York..... 88,804 37 52,753 60 6,050 TT 
New Jersey....| — 2,907,892 87 6,775 93) 2,900,616 44 
Pennsylvania..| 13,001,845 17 41,362 38) 12,950,482 79 
Delaware...... 358,643 67 1,529 12 862,122 75 
Maryland......| 2,769,450 08 7,501 50} 2,761,948 49 
Dist. Columbia. 242 46 88 25: 154 2 
Virginia....... 137,314 92 198 35 137,116 57 
West Virginia. 823,010 75 45 $22,965 85 
Kentucky......| 3,800,867 82 1,277 30| 8,799,589 52 
Missouri .....,.} 3,220,972 28 5,540 72) 3,215,431 56 
Tennessee ..... 598,145 97 Ciasigaen 598,145 1T 
Louisiana ... 2,181,300 87 50,100 13) 2,184,200 74 
ODIO; cessanens 11,802,272 02 10,938 34} 11,791,833 63 
Indiana ....... 8,265,666 79 8,265 15} 3,257,401 
Hilinois........ 9,758,351 46 1,860 09) 9,756,491 87 
Michigan ......| 1,183,671 48 1,509 14; 1,182,162 28 
Wisconsin..... 983,461 09 894 982,566 80 
TOWAtedexvares 601,953 33 1,645 63 600,337 70 
Minnesota 84,075 81 224 25 83,851 56 
Kansas .. 164 287 2 STT 
California 1,646,556 30 4.917 57| 1,641,688 73 
Oregon .. 905 40 206 04 103,698 46 
Nebraska, 26,548 41 150 00 26,398 41 
New Mexico 10,941 09 eit 10,941 09 
Utah.... 13,748 14 13,748 14 
Colorado 40,953 83 40,529 84 
Nevada . 79,784 33 79,784 33 
Washington... 22,394 92 22,251 50 
Ot)... «ae $102,509,241 18} $295,076 08/$102,214,165 10 
Collections of ten | Net total collections 
STATES, months ending to June 30, 
¢ June 30, 1863, 1864, 
Maine. ...v5<e00s see cceee $481,637 10 $1,648,323 69 
New Hampshire.......... 471,712 80 1,471,512 97 
WarEeltrscccsccsaseerce 190,826 72 022 00 
Massachusetts .........06- 4,443 359 80 15,604,611 96 
Rhode Island............. 774,200 61 2,565,095 50 
Connecticut .... ......... 1,486,707 19 4,400,284 34 
Now’ ¥ drs sh ccetieens <3 8,578,779 25 33,206,830 05 
New dersey ......2.--000 1,198,558 74 4,099,175 18 
Pennsylvania............. 4,956,370 82 17,917,353 61 
Delaware’sSs5.0cc00snc08% 163,084 93 525,207 68 
Maryland .........0.-4++- 960,506 19 8,722,454 68 
District of Columbia...... 43,701 49 891,855 70 
Virginia ....... 5 PERSE ORE T5T 68 137,874 25 
West Virginia............ 87,884 57 410,849 92 
Kentucky... 1,361,858 64 5,160,948 16 
Missouri. . 1,161,739 83 4377171 39 
Tennessee.. StAd unas ntve , 508,145 17 
Louisiana, 159,254 90 2,290,455 64 
Obio 03.52. ...| 8,195,866 67 14,987,290 85 
SUQING 0h 6c 2.5. Poon iers 988,709 05 4,246,110 69 
DRINONN so ecaesepenswar ets 2,057,663 43 11,814,154 80 
PMIGIOBIES Son eae tee secrete 460,210 80 1,612,372 58 
WHAGONEID 5s icuscesoses. os 402,326 50 1,884,893 30 
IGWASs vewerscxets's cea ese 279,181 91 879,519 61 
MEUNCBOLD as stele nekess. bee 59,561 27 143,412 83 
Kansas..... Soe vieuae ts owes 38,906 47 108,784 05 
OGHIGUWG cde casves vearas 624,954 51 2,266,593 24 
OPO sass isis nwe aeaens 61,804 39 165,902 85 
INGERHAKG Ss pied scsie's sana ns 12,419 65 88,817 86 
New Mexico.............- 9,318 00 20,259 09 
Bi vacnn'es Se rice 6,140 96 19,889 10 
PColovagdas sis. us tes sens 21,078 85 61,688 69 
NGVAOR Ss chs calc tess hese ei 22,904 61 102,688 94 
Washington ........ SA 15,160 57 87,412 16 
Oth a ccs ver entice $34,769,257 73 | $136,983,422 83 


The total amount of taxes collected on in- 
zomes other than that derived from being an 
officer of the Government, was $14,919,279,58, 
Of this New York paid $4,918,369.67; Penn- 
sylvania, $2,035,166.03 ; Massachusetts, $1,- 
904,782.08; Ohio, $1,117,691.18; Illinois, 
$586,485, and California $580,327.01. The 
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balance of the States, with the exception of 
Maryland, which is returned $501,765.27, paid 
less than $500,000 each. The District of Co- 
lumbia paid $146,689.24, which is more than 
the revenue derived from the same sources in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Minnesota and 
Kansas combined. 

Licenses.—The total amount derived from 
licenses for business, exhibitions, &c., was $7,- 
178,205.26. From retail liquor dealers’ licenses 
the amount collected was $1,612,736.25 ; from 
retail dealers, $1,336,345.95; from wholesale 
dealers, $21,229,787.01; from wholesale deal- 
ers in liquor, $176,764.76; from commercial 
brokers, $204,098.26; manufacturers, $471,- 
091.45; physicians, $232,774.04; from ped- 
dlers of all descriptions, $264,111.54; lawyers, 
$129,186.20; hotels, $238,081.82; brokers of 
seattle, $106,337.29; and money brokers, $98,- 
678.05. The amount derived in the District 
of Columbia from this souree of revenue was 
$104,937.47. 

Manufactures and Productions.—The gross 
amount of taxes received from manufactures 
and productions was $75,403,386.60. Of this 
New York contributed $16,814,455.90; Penn- 
sylvania, $9,585,964.65; Ohio, $9,453,335.95, 
Illinois, $8,338,949.33 ; Massachusetts, $8,- 
250,872.92; Kentucky, $3,061,489.64; Indi- 
ana, $2,549,890.66 ; Louisiana, $1,893,911.41 ; 
Maryland, $1,842,728.42; Rhode Island, $1,- 
340,387.28 ; Maine, $882,980.14; and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $71,341.33. 

Slaughtered Animals and Gross Receipts of 
Steamers, Express Companies, &c.—The total 
amount of revenue derived from slaughtered 
animals was $695,201.68; from gross receipts 
of steamers, express companies, &c., $2,895,- 
998.63; from sales by auction, &c., $138,- 
082.43 ; from legacies, $310,836.18, 

From Fermented Liquors.—The receipts from 
fermented liquors, such as ale, beer, cider, &c., 
was $2,223,719.73. To this sum New York 
contributed $780,255.78 ; Pennsylvania, $310,- 
287.98; Ohio, $209,685.97; Illinois, $155,- 
570.21; and District of Columbia, $9,216.13. 
The First District of Illinois paid a tax on 
fermented liquors of $100,379.64, a greater 
amount than was paid by any other district in 
the country. 

Cigars.—The amount derived from cigars 
was $1,255,424.79. Of this sum New York 
paid $365,461.47; Pennsylvania, $292,784.07 ; 
Ohio, $115,650.60; and Massachusetts, $97,- 
547.27. 

Jron.—In the manufactures of iron Pennsyl- 
vania takes the lead. The total amount col- 
lected in that State on this article was $955,- 
880.97. New York paid $606,988.49 ; Massa- 
chusetts, $480,180.51; and Ohio, $208,546.46. 
The Twenty-second District of Pennsylvania, 
on its manufactures of iron, was taxed $212,- 
281.98—a larger sum than was paid by any 
other district of the country. 

Kock and Coal Oil.—The revenue derived 
from these two kinds of oil was $2,255,328.80. 
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Of this Pennsylvania paid $1,335,156.66 ; New 
York, $243,430.39; Ohio, $241,136.82. 

Distilled Spirits, —¥rom distilled spirits 
there was received $28,431,797.83. Tllinois 
contributed the largest amount, $7,262,483.15 ; 
Ohio comes next, $6,442,408.03; New York 
next, $2,194,425.94. The Fifth District of Tl- 
linois paid a tax of $2,601,342.62, a larger sum 
than was paid by any other district. 

Paper and Manufactures of Paper, Leather, 
&e.—The amount derived from paper and 
manufactures of papers was $901,914.17; from 
leather, $3,697,433.87; from all kinds of to- 
bacco, $7,086,684.74; from manufacturers of 
wool, $3,007,885.73; from manufacturers of 
wood, $t,679,940.25; from sugar produced 
directly from the sugar cane, $1,267,616.28 ; 
from manufacturers of cotton, $1,835,027.75 ; 
from raw cotton, $1,268,412.56; from cotton 
cloths and all textile fabrics before they are 
prepared, $1,713,148.76; from cigars, $1,255,- 
424.79; from gunpowder, $155,302.07; from 
incomes on interest of United States securities, 
$75,373.93; apd for miscellaneous manufac- 
tures, $6,285,076.32. 

The increase in the number of National 
Banks based on Federal securities has been 
large during the year. From October 22d 
to December 17th the number increased sev- 
enty-five, and the circulation more than $16,- 
000,000. 

The number of these banks, and the amount 
of their capital, circulation, and bonds depos- 
ited with the Treasury on November 25th, 
was as follows: 

National Banks. 


STATE, No, Cred Stock | Circulation. | Bonds, 
Maine 5. ears sais 5% 18] $2,749,800 00} $1,887,880) $2,244,500 
New Hampshire..| 9} 1,120,000 00 552,700 944,000 
Vermont ......... 10} 1,490,000 00} 1,811,800} 1,636,000 
Rhode Island....,) 2} 700,000 00} 414,000) 560, 
Massachusetts.....'| 67} 25,909,040 00) 12,536,850) 16,888,650 
Connecticut ...... 20| 5,176,638 00} 4,084,050) 4,525,500 
Néw York is...ses 100) 20,599,175 03) 12,584,9 064, 
Pennsylvania..... 109) 21,120,148 88) 10,193,830) 14,964,100 
New Jersey....... 6| 2,141,249 00) 1,756,170) 2,011,000 
Delaware ......... BI 300,000 00 200,00 250, 
Maryland.... .... 8} 1,560,000 00} 1,245,000) 1,400,000 
District Columbia.| 2 600,000 00} 477,000; 534, 
Wiis ent ccen's 1 95,025 00 95,000} 112,000 
West Virginia....| 2 206,950 90) 140,000) — 280,000 

MIO, ax slowemipanok 84} 10,035,165 86) 7,505,880) 8,749,850 
Kentucky. cso. 1 200,000 00 162,0 134,000 
Indiana .........- 4,201,671 26} 3,148,400) 3,924,100 
Tllinois ........00 88] 4,147,887 25) 3,396,560) 8,794,600 
Michigan......... 15} 1,165,090 797,800} 943, 
Wisconsin........ 15} 1,040,277 00) 774,500} 903,050 
Minnesota........ 4 590,000 00) 442,000 603, 
Tows ditt nocs ee 20} 1,215,000 00} 945.900] 1,092,000 
Neb. Territory....; 1 40,000 00 27,000: 80, 
Kansas’...:-....55 1 100,000 00 49,0 55, 
Missourl 2.3.6 535 1,621,580 00} 722,000 865,000 
Tennessee........ 3 840,000 00 234,380 263, 
Louisiana ........ 1 500,000 00) 180,000) 200,000 

Total. '...s sve 584/$108,964.597 28 $65,864,650, $81,061,460 


The conversion of the old State banks into 
National banks was becoming very rapid, and 
the prospect is that nearly all the former will 
merge themselves under the new laws. In 
the cities, these banks held stock enough te 
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lodge with the Comptroller of the Treasury 
for circulation, without Cenerend any more. 
The old banks of New York City showed, at 
the end of the year, a decline in their circula- 
tion of $2,646,397 ; in specie, $4,298,167. The 
increase in loans was nearly $30,000,000, caused 
by the Government loans taken during Decem- 


r. 

The old banks of Philadelphia and Boston 
showed a decrease in specie at the end of the 
year as follows: 


Philadelphia. Boston. 
Jan eatiidarasp da $4,158,585 $7,503,889 
December 12............ 1,983,502 8,353,121 
Decrease..........5 $2,175,083 $4,150,768 


The value of gold and bankers’ sterling, as 
compared with legal tender notes at different 
periods during the year, has been as follows: 


MONTHS. Gold. / Sterling. 
Jani Die cdedves nanigncce 1514@151 166 @1664 
= Cas eee eee 152 erat 1664@167E 
“ cL ea en ee ae 155 @155 | 1693@17 
“ GRE os ot ets, 156 @158 170 @171 
2} ail yh, ey Sees SRS 1561 171 @172 
February das naps dae na bros Kear bla ate 
eer vier rae ty a 
“ LE ERAS ee ree 1724@174 
“ AES RE 1593 @161 1784@174 
A ee ane 1613@1613 | 1744@1752 
POEL ic See any aie gem 162}@1623 | 177 @178 
ee Core 162 @1621 | 176 @177 
Co herrea eae 1692@179 1794@182 
April ree TS re ee 166$@167 ITif#@181 
Ge nites ses 1693@170 184 @185 
“ 11 Re iia ied da 173 @189 189 @191 
“ OP ced vedi ecsie oak 1744@179 190 @192 
“ BO oe sei gek cas 1793@179 195 @198 
May is tkde ve Packee 3s taro} 192 @195 
. 1 Sete ee ee Eg ms @isi 
“ BB 2 co ccc oeichara<| 106: Gilets 1 @ 
Jane Fy Bice gape 1902@191 218 @210 
“ Nicret sarodeorees S4@198§ | 215 @218 
“ BBS ain ae oteg cates: 1954@196 216 @219 
“ Re ene 212 @216 235 @238 
July Bees EA 235 @240 270 @295 
we YR eee & See 26642267 292 @298 
“ 5 ee ARG ee @ 268 @290 
& BO ss aces ieeee 250 @263 273 @2s2 
oi 30 Sawbasdareetees 251 C2514 at erie 
WRONG: ONG. es dcmasapedes oe 
“ IB Pays cepeua ees @ 274 @2i7T 
“ ee ace agains 2572 @257, | 278 @2794 
“ Te PETERS @955 275 @276 
September 8...........-.-0-- 254 Gong | 260 @275 
ae Hee Hee pe 254 os 258 @256 
ee ee GS 
6 RPE. Ce, cas aGt 230 @240 
October z SR eS a a 19441 208 @210 
Peles tiveeeare 210 @218 
OC - BU Soa baie ees 2134@214 218 @ 
. = La ohene te Sees 20 enn 10681095 
November 5........scscss02-| 2394@240 1091e 1095 
ey - ea A Portas! 244 @245 1093@ 109% 
ee | ates ee an Se NEL@UT 1093@109% 
& J RGIS ar esie ee 219 @2193 | 1093@109% 
December 8........00c. 0000 9314@232 1094109 
CN: | 240 @2414 | 1093@109 
SI: it Ae Oe @ 1093@109 
© REVI B EE ees oc 27 @A7z | 1093@1095 


The total value of the bullion deposited at 
the mint and branches during the fiscal year 
1864, was $24,920,808.47, of which $23,986,- 
989.92 was in gold, and $933,818.55 in silver. 
Deducting the redeposits, there remain the 
actual deposits, amounting to $24,012,741.49. 
The coinage for the year was, in gold coin 
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$21,649,345.00; gold bars, $2,333,403.31; sil- 
ver coin, $548,214.10; silver bars, $301,872.89; 
cents, $463,800.00; total coinage, $25,296,- 
635.30. The number of pieces of all denomina- 
tions coined was 46,983,396. Of this coinage 
$3,560,436.30, in 45,114,276 pieces, was at 
Philadelphia ; $19,536,809.02, in 1,869,120 
pieces, at San Francisco; and $1,876,377.04, 
in gold and silver bars, at New York. 

The advance in the price of nickel made the 
expense of coining the nickel cent greatly ex- 
ceed its value. Congress, therefore, provided 
for the coinage of new cent pieces, and also 
two-cent pieces. The standard weight of the 


new cent is forty-eight grains, or one-tenth of © 


one ounce troy, and the cent is composed of 
ninety-five per cent. of copper and five per 
cent. of tin and zine, in such proportions as 
shall be determined by the Director of the 
Mint; and from time to time there is struck 
and coined at the mint a two-cent piece, of the 
same composition, of the standard weight of 
ninety-six grains or one-fifth of one ounce troy, 
with no greater deviation than four grains to 
each piece of the cent and two-cent coins. These 
coins are to be a legal tender in any payment, 
the one-cent coin to the amount of ten cents, 
and the two-cent coin to the amount of twenty 
cents; and these coins may be paid out in ex- 
change for the lawful currency of the United 
States, except cents or half cents issued under 
former acts of Congress, in suitable sums, by 
the Treasurer of the Mint, and by such other 
depositaries as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate. A three-cent coin was subse- 
quently authorized and made a legal tender to 
the amount of sixty cents. 

FLIEDNER, Tueopore, a Prussian clergy- 
man and philanthropist, founder of the Protes- 
tant order of Deaconesses, bornin Rhenish Prus- 
sia, in 1798, died at Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, 
Rhenish Prussia, October 4th, 1864. Of his 
early education and training nothing is known. 
At the age of twenty-two, having passed 
through his university course, he became pas- 
tor of Kaiserswerth, a small town on the 
Rhine, where, in 1812, a manufactory of cot- 
ton goods had been established and a consider- 
able number of operatives employed. In 1822, 
two years after he entered upon his pastorate, 
the manufacturing company failed, and the 
people, far from being able to support their 
young pastor, were plunged in the deepest 
penury from the want of employment. Pastor 
Fliedner, unwilling to abandon them, set out 
in 1823 on a journey to Holland and England, 
to obtain a sufficient sum of money to endow 
with a moderate income the little parish church 
of Kaiserswerth. He succeeded in this, but this 
was the smallest part of the result of his jour- 
ney, which was extended to nearly two years. 
In England he became well acquainted with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, and interested in her ef- 
forts to reform the prisons and the female pris- 
oners. Soon after his return he founded at 
Dusseldorf, in 1826, the first German society 
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for improving prison discipline, a society which 
contributed powerfully to reform the character 
of the prisons of Prussia, which had previously 
been only schools of vice. This led him to ob- 
serve the condition of discharged convicts, 
especially females, who, when released, were 
left without the means of subsistence; and 
thus, shunned by the virtuous, were forced 
back into a life of crime. He commenced, 
therefore, a refuge for discharged female con- 
victs in September, 1833, beginning with a 
single inmate, in his own house, assisted by his 
wife and a female friend. By the 1st of June, 
1834, he had nine of these unfortunates in his 
refuge, and had found it necessary to employ 
a second assistant. In May, 1836, he added 
an infant school to his establishment, and in 
October of the same year rented the abandoned 
manufactory, and, established a free hospital 
there, which grew in process of time to have 
one hundred and fifty beds. For service in 
this and his other institutions he received vol- 
unteer nurses, who were thus trained for ser- 
vice in other infant schools, hospitals, prisons, 
and the like. Gradually, from this volunteer 
service was developed the idea of a body of 
women bound by no life-long vows or adher- 
ence to any rigid system of rules, but who 
should be trained to benevolent labor among 
the sick, the wounded, the vicious, the igno- 
rant, and the poor. To those who, after a 
period of training and instruction, religious as 
well as medical, desired to devote themselves 
for some years to the work of benevolence, he 
gave the name of Deaconesses, and sent them 
forth as he had calls for their services, to teach 
among the poor, to manage hospitals, infirma- 
ries, and asylums, to be matrons of prisons, etc. 
They were required to assume a particular 
dress, to report at stated times to the institu- 
tion, and were expected to remain in the work 
for five years, and longer if they chose, If 
sick, infirm, or disabled, they could return to 
Kaiserswerth, where he established a home for 
them. In process of time Pastor Fliedner add- 
ed to his institutions a normal school, for the 
instruction of his neophyte deaconesses, an or- 
phan asylum, and an insane asylum. These in- 
stitutions are sustained by the Lutheran synods 
of Rhineland and Westphalia. The number 
of deaconesses in active service, in 1864, was 
four hundred and fifteen, and they were scat- 
tered in all parts of Europe, Asia, and Ameri- 
ca, and many of them have been instrumental 
in founding other similar institutions elsewhere. 
One thousand and seven schoolmistresses and 
, teachers, not deaconesses, have been trained 
and sent out by the institute, and very many 
nurses for military hospitals and other estab- 
lishments, who have not joined the sisterhood, 
have received their training here. Among these 
Florence Nightingale in England, and some 
of our own most efficient hospital nurses, may 
be named. The Deaconess’ Institute forms 
one of the establishments which make up the 
“Inner Mission” in Germany, which, under 
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the direction of Wichern, Fliedner, Harms, ana 
others, has been productive of so much good. 
Pastor Fliedner had prosecuted this great 
work under the pressure of constant ill-health, 
and finally died of bronchitis, the disease from 
which he had suffered from youth. 

FLORIDA. With the exception of two or 
three points on the coast, Florida has been 
abandoned by the Federal forces during nearly 
the whole of 1864. The disastrous expedition 
of Gen. Seymour (see Army Oprrations), early 
in the year, resulted in retaining possession 
only of Jacksonsville. Fernandina has been 
constantly occupied since its first capture. 
Pilatka was also held a short time. At all 
points, however, the enemy were found in 
some force. The organization of the State 
militia, as recommended by the Governor in 
1863, brought every man and boy capable of 
bearing arms into the field for home defence. 
They were not subject to be ordered into the 
Confederate army, or to be sent away from 
their ordinary pursuits, except to repel inva- 
sions and to maintain suitable police regula- 
tions. During the spring the regular arm 
force in the State was large. The body of the 
enemy near Jacksonville was estimated at ten 
thousand infantry and about four thousand 
cavalry. At the same time there was a large 
camp at Baldwin, the junction of the Florida 
and Cedar Keys Railroad. 

During the winter of 1863-64 the extensive 
salt works at Lake Ocola and in West Bay, in 
the neighborhood of St. Andrew’s Sound, were 
destroyed by orders from acting Rear-Admiral 
Bailey. The works at Ocola made one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels per day, and those of 
the Confederate Government at West Bay four 
hundred bushels. The private works down 
the bay were also destroyed, and the entire 
damage was estimated at three millions of 
dollars. 

About July 20th a raid was made by Gen. 
Birney, under orders of Gen. Foster, from 
Jacksonville to the mouth of Trent Creek. 
Two bridges over one of the forks of the creek 
were destroyed, and the force pushed forward 
to Callohan station, on the Fernandina Rail- 
road, and destroyed two cars, a telegraph 
office, and other public property. A few days . 
afterward, the same force with others em- 
barked on transports at Jacksonville, and 
moved to Whitesville, a point on the south 
fork of Black Creek. Here a skirmish ensued 
with a body of the enemy, who disputed their 
passage, but were driven off and disappeared. 
At the same time another small body marched 
to the south fork of the St. Mary’s River, and cut 


the trestlework, and destroyed a bridge about 


twelve miles in the rear of Baldwin. Subse- 
quently a force from Jacksonville occupied 
Baldwin and Camp Milton, a point beyond 
which other movements of a similar character 
were made with some loss of life on both sides, 
but without any important military result. 

On May 18th a convention was called by 
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rsons in Jacksonville, on the ground “ that 
Florida was still a State of the Union, and had 
a right to a voice in the great councils of the 
people,” to appoint delegates to the Presiden- 
tial Convention at Baltimore, on June 7th. 
The convention assembled on the 24th, and 
appointed as delegates: Buckingham Smith, 
of St. A ine; John W. Price, of Jackson- 
ville; C. L. Robinson, of Fernandina; John 8. 
Sammis, of Jacksonville; Philip Frazer, of St. 
Augustine; Paran Moody, of Jacksonville. 

The affairs of the State, as a member of the 
Confederacy, presented nothing of unusual im- 
portance during the year. 

FLUSSER, Cuartes W., a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the United States navy, born in 
Maryland about 1832, killed near Plymouth, 
North Carolina, in a naval engagement, April 
18th, 1864. Commander Flusser belonged to 
one of the oldest and best families in Maryland, 
but during his childhood his parents removed 
to Kentucky, from which State he was appoint- 
ed a midshipman in the navy, July 19, 1847. 
His first cruise was made in the Cumberland. 
In 1849 he was sent to the Raritan, 40 guns, 
where he remained until the latter part of 
1850. In 1851 he was ordered to the Sara- 
toga, sloop-of-war, and in her made a cruise 
which lasted two years. In 1853 he was at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, preparatory 
to passing as passed midshipman. His warrant 
to that grade bore date of June 10, 1853. 

At the close of the examination, after a brief 
recreation, he was ordered to the frigate Sa- 
vannah, where he remained during the entire 
cruise, which ended on the 26th of November, 
1856. During the cruise he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy, his commission bearing date 
September 16, 1855. In 1857 he was granted 
a leave of absence. Toward the close of the 
year, however, he was ordered, to the Naval 
Academy as an assistant professor. He re- 
mained in that position until ordered to the 
brig Dolphin, in 1859. He made a cruise in 
her, returning late in 1860. He then was 
granted a leave of absence, in which position 
he was when the war broke out. He applied 
for active duty at once, when it was seen that 
war must ensue, and the Navy Department 
assigned him to the command of the purchased 
gunboat Commodore Perry, and with this ves- 
sel he took part in the naval attack by Com- 
modore Goldsborough which preceded the cap- 
ture of Roanoke Island on the 7th of February, 
1862, by General Burnside. 

On the 3d of October, 1862, he took part in 
the shelling of Franklin, Virginia. More re- 
cently he has been in command of the gunboat 
Commodore Perry, in the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, being stationed in North 
Carolina waters. At the time of his death he 
was in command of the Miami, in Albemarle 
Sound. 

He was a skilful and intelligent sailor, a 
thorough and gallant officer, and a genial, ac- 
complished, and high-toned gentleman. In 
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habits he furnished an example of temperance 
and moderation. 

He had been urgently besought by his Mary- 
land friends, many of whom were secessionists, 
as well as by Commander Hollins, and other 
Southern officers, to join the South, and was 
offered a high command; but he refused firmly 
and indignantly, and threw his whole soul into 
the cause of the Union. 

FORTIFICATIONS. The principles involved 
in the construction of masonry forts, and the im- 
mense expenditure required for their erection and 
arming, are very fully and satisfactorily treated in 
the New American Cyctop2p1, vol. vii., p. 612, 
article Fortification. That article, which was 
exhaustive on the subject so far as military ex- 
perience then extended, the readers of the An- 
NUAL CycLopzprA may consult with advantage. 
But the war now existing has to a great degree 
revolutionized the whole science of offensive 
and defensive warfare, and in no department 
more completely than in the matter of fortifica- 
tions. The newly-developed powers of modern 
artillery, both as respects the greatly enlarged 
calibres of siege and naval guns, and the appli- 
cation of the principle of rifling to guns of the 
largest calibres have proved destructive to ma- 
sonry forts, even when so constructed as to be 
regarded as impregnable. Fort Sumter, one of 
the strongest forts of its class ever erected on 
this continent, and Fort Morgan in Mobile Bay, 
also a work of great strength, were both com- 
pletely reduced by artillery fire, the one from 
land batteries at a distance of from two to three 
miles, and the other by the concentrated fire of 
the naval squadron of Admiral Farragut. In 
the case of Fort Sumter this result was the 
more remarkable as after its capture in 1861 it 
was strengthened by all the resources known to 
engineering art, and its gorge wall, which pre- 
viously was more than ten feet in thickness, 
was protected by an inner brick wall of twelve 
feet, and for a considerable portion of its height 
by a covering of sandbags on its outside. All 
its casemates were also strengthened, the trav- 
erses on its terre-plain enlarged, and every 
precaution possible made use of to make it im- 
pregnable. Yet sevén days’ bombardment at 
the long distances named, were sufficient to re- 
duce it to a ruin incapable of bearing any im- 
portant part in the defence of the city or har- 
bor. On the other hand, the sandwork Fort 
McAllister effectually resisted the assault-of the 
three iron-clads in March, 1863, and the sand- 
work Fort Wagner, though badly located, and 
not judiciously defended, yet resisted two vigor- 
ous and well-conducted assaults, a severe and 
almost continuous bombardment from Admiral 
Dahlgren’s squadron and a constant cannonade 
from heavy batteries on Morris Island, and was 
only abandonded when approached and mined by 
aregular siege, and was found to be but litt!s in- 
jured. Fort Fisher, a more recent example of an 
earthwork of great strength, though situated’ 
too near the channel so as to be exposed to the 
fire of the monster guns of the Monitors at short 
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range, yet withstood with but slight injury the 
first assault of the squadron, which concentrated 
upon it a fire of 589 guns; and though it might 
have been silenced by the fire of the fleet at 
the second bombardment, would hardly have 
been captured but for the feint of a seaward 
attack, which called off the attention of the gar- 
rison from the actual assault by Terry’s force. 

From these and other trials of the compara- 

.tive powers of resistance of masonry and earth- 
work fortifications, the ablest engineers of the 
country have come to the conclusion that the 
best material for fortifications in general is a 
pure quartz sand with natural slopes; and that 
where the batteries of fortifications are much ex- 
posed or can be approached within short range, 
they should be protected by heavy iron plating. 

Major-General Gillmore, who ranks as one 
of the highest authorities on this subject, re- 
gards the erection of revolving iron turrets in 
the centre of the channels of approach to large 
cities as a very desirable addition to their means 
of harbor defence, as combining the advantages 
of long range and wide field of fire. 

While there has been so marked a revolution 
in the minds of military men in regard to the 
subject of permanent fortifications, a change 
almost as marked has taken place in regard to 
the method of giving or receiving battle. Here- 
tofore, when two armies have been opposed to 
each other in the field, and neither of them dis- 
posed to take advantage of the defences of a 
fortified town, they have met each other on the 
open plain or slope of hillside or valley without 
fortification, and the fortunes of the day have 
often been decided by a dashing charge of cay- 
alry or the sudden assault of infantry with the 
bayonet. Such was the case in the earlier bat- 
tles of the present war; but the troops on both 
sides have learned that a barricade even of the 
rudest character will stop many of the balls, 
shot, and shell which are sent on an errand of 
destruction toward them, and at every halt for 
the night or for a few hours the men, before 
attending to any other duty, run up barricades 
of rails which they cover with earth, and thus 
protect themselves in part from a sweeping 
assault like those at Shiloh and at Stone River, 
which would destroy or capture thousands. 
The primary barricade is thrown up with won- 
derful rapidity, and is tolerably complete within 
five or ten minutes. If not immediately as- 
saulted, the men proceed to perfect it by digging 
a trench inside and throwing the earth outside, 
thus making the protection greater; by felling 
the trees and undergrowth in front and arrang- 
ing it as an abatis; by palisades and wire en- 
tanglements, and by placing heavy logs on the 
top of the barricades for protection to the sharp- 
shooters. During General Sherman’s cam- 
paigns from Chattanooga to Atlanta, and from 
that city to Savannah, as well as in General 
Grant’s campaigns in Virginia, these temporary 
fortifications were constantly erected; and in 
General Sherman’s report of the Atlanta cam- 
paign he says of this practice: “The skill and 
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rapidity with which our men construct them is 
wonderful, and is something new in the art of 
war. 

Though but remotely connected with the sub- 
ject of fortifications, yet as pertaining to the mat- 
ter of coast defences, the introduction of station- 
ary torpedoes as a subaqueous protection merits 
attention. In no previous war have they been 
used to the same extent as in this. Various 
forms have been devised, and the contrivances 
for exploding them at the right moment for de- 
stroying the vessels which approached them, 
have displayed a rare ingenuity. Though con- 
siderable injury has been done by them, five or 
six vessels having been destroyed, yet they can- 
not, on the whole, be regarded as successful, as 
not one in five hundred, and perhaps hardly one 
in one thousand, have accomplished the purpose 
for which they were designed. Their use as a 
means of harbor defence seems to be conceded 
as justifiable by all military authorities; and if 
they can be made more certainly effective, they 
will form a very formidable addition to the means 
of protection to the approaches to large cities. 

FOSTER, Srepnen O., an American song- 
writer and musical composer, born in Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, July 4th, 1826, died in 
New York City, January 13th, 1864. When 
seven years of age he exhibited musical preco- 
city enough to learn to play the flageolet well 
without instruction, and as he grew older he 
mastered most of the other musical instru- 
ments, but never sought or attained renown as 
a performer. He had studied music very thor- 
oughly, and was familiar with the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. He was also 
a proficient in French and German, painted 
well, and, though a man of extreme modesty 
and a retiring disposition, possessed extensive 
and general intellectual culture. His taste in 
the composition of music was for simple, sweet, 
and unpretending melodies, and his earlier 
songs and airs were mostly for the negro min- 
strels, then so popular in this country. 

George Willig, the Baltimore music pub- 
lisher, published his first song in 1842. It was 
called “Open thy Lattice, Love,” and was 
followed by “Old Uncle Ned” and “Oh! Snu- 
sanna,’’ which were issued by Peters of Cin- 
cinnati. Then appeared “Louisiana Belle,” 
“Nelly was a Lady,” “‘Camptown Races,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “ Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “Nelly Bly,” “Oh, Boys, 
Carry Me ’Long,” “‘ Old Folks at Home,” and 
others. With these Foster established his repu- 
tation as a writer of negro minstrelsy, and at the 
same time made considerable money, his New 
York publishers, Firth, Pond & Co., paying him 
over $15,000 on ‘Old Folks at Home” alone— 
the most protitable piece of music ever publish- 
ed in this country. E. P. Christy paid Foster 
five hundred dollars for the privilege of having 
his name printed on one edition of this song. 

During the past ten years Foster’s composi 
tions were of a more sentimental and refined 
He dropped the burlesque negro 
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words, and wrote and composed such pieces as 
“Willie, we have Missed You,” “Ellen Bayne,” 
MA gie bymy Side,” “*‘ Come where my Love 
lies "Droanitag “Tittle Ella,” “Jennie with 
the Light Brown Hair,” “ Willie, my Brave,” 
* Farewell, my Lillie Dear,” “‘ Oh, Comrades, 
fill no Glass for Me,” ‘“‘ Old Dog Tray,” “ Mol- 
lie, do You love Me?” ‘Summer Breath,” 
“ Ah! may the Red Rose live Alway,” ‘ Come 
with Thy sweet Voice again,” ‘“‘I see Her still 
in my Dreams,” “Suffer little Children to 
come unto Me,” “Ella is an Angel,” “I will 
be true to Thee,” and over a hundred others. 

His ballads have been translated into most 
of the European and some of the Asiatic lan- 
guages, and published with his music. His 
later works exhibit greater grace and tender- 
ness than the earlier ones, and in these par- 
ticulars he continued to improve until the close 
of his life. His best compositions have been 
collected in a volume since his death. 

FOX, Wir11amJounson, an English preacher, 
author and politician, born in Wrentham, Suffolk, 
in 1786, died June 3, 1864. He was theson of 
a Norwich weaver, and being designed for a 
ara minister, was educated in the Hom- 
erton Independent College at London, an in- 
stitution under the direction of the Orthodox 
Nonconformists. He soon broke loose from this 
connection, however, and became a Unitarian 
of a somewhat advanced type, passing rapidly 
“from Orthodox dissent through the various 
stages of a kindly and philanthropic but ex- 
ternal Unitarianism, to the position of a deistical 
heresiarch, who preached more on politics than 
either on ethics or the religion called natural.” 
For a number of years he preached in a chapel 
at Finsbury, London, where his remarkable 
eloquence and the unique character of the ser- 
vices drew large congregations; but finding 
politics and journalism a more congenial field 
of employment he gradually withdrew from 
the ministry, and became connected with va- 
rious periodicals. For several years he edited 
the “ Monthly Repository,” and he was one of 
the chief writers for the ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch,” 
while that paper was at the height of its repu- 
tation and influence. He was connected with 
the “ Westminster Review ” from its foundation, 
having written the first article for the first 
number, and was also a regular contributor to 
the ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” and other period- 
icals. His pen was uniformly employed in be- 
half of the extreme liberal party, and as a 
speaker before popular bodies he was inferior to 
no political agitator of his day. His eloquence 
was of the rhetorical order, nervous and culti- 
vated, abounding in fine phrases and humorous 
illusions, nicely adjusted to the comprehension 
of his hearers, and characterized by telling 
hits. These qualities commended him to the 
Anti-Corn Law League as an opponent of the 
protective system. He entered heartily into 
the cause, addressed meetings in all parts of 
the kingdom, and contributed powerfully to the 
success of the movement. 


The reputation he 
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thus acquired carried him into Parliament in the 
general election of 1847, as member for Old- 
ham, formerly represented by William Cobbett. 
He was returned again for the same borough 
in 1852 and 1857, and held his seat until 1862, 
when failing health, combined with impaired 
eyesight, amounting almost to blindness, im- 
pelled him to resign. He spoke on comparatively 
few occasions in Parliament, his peculiar style 
of eloquence being less suited to a deliberative 
body than to a miscellaneous audience, and 
during the latter part of his legislative career 
he lapsed into almost complete silence, his 
spirit seeming to become singularly softened 
and cleared by old age. He was a man of fine 
literary tastes, possessed no mean acquaintance 
with old English authors and the ancient clas- 
sics, and throughout his life was thoroughly 
honest and earnest, being described as one 
“who loved the people without feeling any 
passion for the aristocracy, though he made 
them food for his rhetoric.”” His publications, 
apart from his numerous contributions to the 
periodicals, comprise, ‘‘ Letters of a Norwich 
Weaver-Boy,” ‘Lectures to the Working 
Classes,” a philosophical work on “ Religious 
Ideas,” &e., &e. 

FRANCE, an empire in Europe. Emperor, 
Napoleon III., Louis Napoleon, born April 20th, 
1808, the third son of Louis Napoleon, formerly 
King of Holland, and of Queen Hortense ; elect- 
ed President of the French Republic for four 
years by 5,562,834 votes; November 10th, 1848, 
dissolved the National Assembly by a coup 
@étiat, December 2d, 1851; elected President 
ofthe Republic for ten years by 7,439,216 votes, 
December 20-21, 1851; chosen hereditary em- 
peror by a “plébiscite” of 7,864,189 votes 
against 231,145 votes, November 21st, 22d, 1852; 
accepted the imperial dignity and assumed the 
title of Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, 
December ist, 1852. Son: Napoleon Eugene 
Louis John Joseph, born March 16th, 1856. 

According to a decree of the Senate of Nov. 
7th, 1852, the imperial dignity is hereditary in 
the male and legitimate line of descendants of 
the present emperor, in the order of primo- 
geniture. Napoleon III. also reserved the 
right, in case he should leave no male children, 
to nominate as his successor a member of the 
family of Napoleon I., and he accordingly nomi- 
nated his uncle Jerome, ex-king of Westphalia, 
and his male descendants, from his marriage 
with Catherine, Princess of Wurtemberg. The 
same right of nominating a successor does not, 
however, belong to any of the successors of 
Louis Napoleon. If this imperial line should 
become extinct, the members of the council of 
state, together with the presidents of the senate 
and the legislative chamber will elect an em- 
peror, whose election must be ratified by the 
popular vote. 

The present French constitution bears date 
of January 14th, 1852, and has subsequently 
been modified by Senate decrees of November 
7th, 1852, February 2d, 1861, and December 
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81st, 1861, by an imperial decree of December 
2d, 1852, and an “ organic decree” of December 
18th, 1852. According to the statutes there 
are five divisions in the state government: the 
Emperor, the Ministers, a Council of State, a 
Senate, a Legislative Body. The ministers, the 
members of the council of state and of the 
senate, are all nominated solely by the em- 
peror. The cardinals, marshals and admirals 
sof the empire belong, by right of their dignity, 
to the senate, whose total membership shall not 
exceed 150. The senate alone has the right to 
receive petitions, and no act of the legislative 
body is valid without the approval of the senate. 
The members of the legislative body are elected 
by general suffrage, at the rate of one member 
to every 35,000 electors. The legislative body, 
which was chosen in 1863, contains 383 mem- 
bers, of whom 35 belong to the opposition 
party, while all the other members were the 
official candidates of government. France is at 
present divided into 89 departments, with 878 
arrondissements, 2,938 cantons, and 37,510 com- 
munes. The area amountsto 207,232 English 
square miles. The total population of France 
amounted, in 1861, to 37,382, 225 souls, 
According to a Belgian paper, La Discussion, 
the following languages are spoken in France, 
besides the French: German, by 1,160,000; 
Breton, by 1,070,000; Provengal, by 14,000,- 
000; Italian, by 200, 000; Catalonian, by "100, - 
000: Flemish, by 200, 000; Basque, by 160, 000 
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Under the protectorate pf France are the fox 
lowing countries: 


COUNTRIES. Hectares, Population. 

_Asia: The kingdom of Cambodia. ? 1,000,000 

Africa: Porto Noyo (Gold Coast). ? 20,000 

Oceanica: Society Islands........ 150,000 9,000 
The Islands of Pomatu, Wallis, 

Gambier, Troubonai.......... 200,000 18,460 

Total. Fist assmeeed cs sits. 350,000 1,047,460 


The budget for 1865, as voted by the senate 
and the legislative body, was as follows: 


Expenses, Receipts. Deficit. 
Tr. Sr. Jr. 
Ordinary Budget....| 1,980,415,618} 1,981.529,097 pein 
Extraordinary Budg- 
Cb o ivcsscucvceseu’ 118,852,000} 108,015,236 sae'e 
2,099,267,618} 2,089,544,333} 9,723,285 


The Emperor has five times raised loans from 


the population at large. The loans thus created 
are specified in the following statement : 
Nominal Capital Number of 
Capital. subsertoed for.| Subscribers. 
First Loan, March 
14th, 1854, (Cri- 
mean war). se eR 2,250,000 | 486,315,400]. 99,224 
Second Loan, Jan. 4 
8d, 1855 (Crimean 
WEE); 67ckans des¥e 500,000,000 | 2,198,356,170| 180,460 
ird Loan, July 
18th, 1855 (Cri- 
mean war).....-. 750,000,000 |3,652,724,125) 316,976 
Fourth Lo 
7th, 1859 (Italian 
+ ee a 500,000,000 | 2,509,639,198] 690,280 
Fifth Loan (Jan, 
12th, 1964 ( m- 
solidation of the 
floating debt)-.... | 300,000,000 | 4,847,000,000] 542,062 


The public debt of France, was, on January 
1st, 1864, as follows: 


WAUGUAG GOV segs oxtree caps viv ekes ehr5eAass/a0s . 9,719,000,000 
MIUBUMR ODM cous eusetcwess ssbeececeecssess 1,250,000,000 
Ancient special debts and annuities........... 50,000,000 
Obligations, treaties, etc, «cs. eeoes eens ~ 150,000,000 

Life rents and pensions, seas oaenting a capital 
OIE ie UUM eRe tes cbse ans ehokestn e's neers ss 733,000,000 
DOUM: sccebubes cls vawdat sass eb acne 11,902,000,000 


According to the budget of the minister of war, 
for 1865, the army was composed as follows: 


Peace footing. / War footing. 

r Men. -| Horses, | Men. |* Horses, 

SEAM oe oo cats Ae monies 1,773 160 | 1,841 200 

Tnfantry ss. Cisossevews 252,652 824 | 515,937 450 

CAVRINY 400s snienisine mace 62,798 | 48,143 | 100,221 | 65,000 

ALUNOLV ei nteex nev cores 89,882 | 16,646 | 66,132 | 49,838 

Engineers ...........+> 7,48 884 | 15, |. 1,400 

Gensdarmes ........++ 585 | 14,769 | 25,688 | 15,000 
Troops of the Adminis- 

tration: 602625. ossce 15,066 | 5,442 | 33,365 | 12,000 


persons. ‘The area and population of the French 
colonies, in 1864, was as follows: 
PROVINCES. | Hectares.* | Populati 
L Asi: 
India, Pondichery, Karrikal, Ya- 

naon, Mahe, Chandernagor.. 48,962 220,078 
Lower Cochin China; The Pro- 

viences Bien- Hoa, Giadinh, 

MYthO: 5 sasnns nese siindeesan 2,000,000 1,500,000 

Total in Asia............ 2,049,962 1,720,478 
oF nea TAs ai - 
enegal, Goree, and dependen- 
aaedole ’ cenaseeccesseee! 25,000,000 272,800 
Establishments on the Gold 

Waastcrcse ants tensentbeurers | ? ? 
abO0 ccc dec ccek cin ss0heeeces ) ? 

The Island of Reunion......... ) 218,550 183,471 
Islands of Ste, Marie and Nos- 

GIDE. cama sekou sh sete beet 113,975 16,570 
Island of Mayotte.............. 80,000 6,000 
Islands of Paul and Amsterdam. ? ? 
AGUS owe. cal ceves sencus ecw ? ? 
ObOOK iso's sce scedivsec chaise ? ? 

Total in Africa. . ......| 25,857,525 478,841 
IIL America: 
Martinigue..csge. as oss s<essse9 98,782 135,991 
Guadeloupe and dependencies. . 108, 590 188,069 
GUYADA sce oS occctncecccvevese 18,000, 000 25,687 
Bt. Piersé and Miquelon........ 21,023 2,011 
Totalin America....... | 19,228,895 802,058 
Oceanica | 
Archi ness of Marquesas Is- 
aside Rae Pe a In See 130,000 12,000 
New Caledonaand Pine Islands 2,000,000 50,000 
Loyalty Islands.........-+--+0 ? 15,000 
Total in Oceanica....... 130,000 77,000 
Total of French Colonies a "764,882 2,578,377 


* 100 hectares =] geographical square mile, 


The navy, on January Ist, 1864, was, accord- 
ing to the Gotha Almanac for 1865, as follows: 


VESSELS. Number. | Guns, |Horse-power 
Iron-clad screw steamers (built| 
Ox DiMGHID) Cr srccke sees + ees 1,068 | 22,685 
Screw steamers, notiron-clad.| 239 4,912 583 
Side-wheel steamers.......... 95 508 18,915 
Sailing vessels......c.-+e-.e0+ 104 2,162 | seee 
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According to P. Barry (the Dockyards, Ship- 
yards, and Marine of France, London, 1864), 
France possessed in the summer of 1864, the fol- 


lowing iron-clad men-of-war, either afloat or 
about to be launched: 
Horse- 

Hlorse- || IRON CLADS. | Guns, | Horse- 

1,000 ||Jaureau (cupo- 

S000; })""la). 5c. -. 5... 500 
900 | Tonnante 13 225 
900 | Devastation. 16 225 
900 ||Lave.......... 16 225 
900 | Foudroyante 16 225 
900 | Congréve...... 16 225 
900 |/Saigon ........ 14 300 
900 ||Palestro....... 14 500 
900 ||Peiho.......... 14 300 
900 ||Paixhans...... 14 800 
900 |lImpregnable'<:| 4 | 150° 
900 | Im e 
000 Saabagsnde. os 150 
900 ee come tem - on 
900 || Arrogante ..... 

|Implacable.... os 150 
500 jomaitixe isciwe 4 | 150 


The general and special commerce of France 
with the countries of America, during the year 
1862 was as follows (value expressed in mil- 


lions of francs) : 
Importations. Exportations, 

a a S General | Special | General | Special 
United States.......... 92.5 96.2 121.3 99.9 
MRGKIOG. tees faces ose 3.9 3.6 20.5 16.1 

uatemala............. 0.7 0.7 0.4 04 

SIATOAS cade ab ncawesaae 6} 280 21.1 12.1 9.1 

aw aaidee dad swe .| 89.6 45.5 92.2 63.1 
Argentine Republic....| 63.8 81.5 83.7 26.7 
a af 27.7 24.6 19.2 14.8 
Chili ... 9.2 85 24.6 18.5 
Peru ... 16,4 22.1 86.3 23.3 
Bolivia ses aan 0.5 0.5 
Ecuador 14 0.6 11 0.7 
New Granada 11 1.0 2.3 2. 
Venezuela 9.3 6.4 47 8.9 

The commerce with some. of the leading 

countries of Europe was as follows: 
je SS eae 94.8 92.9 43,3 31.5 
German Zollverein ....| 220.8 129.7 232.7 209.8 
Great Britain.......... 056.1 521.7 834.0 619.5 
elghitr ns. 15 ss lees 821.3 259.3 229.9 206.4 
Switzerland ........ eo} 238.8 58.6 295.0 137.8 
Ktaly: jvcens ss cecencan «| 226.4 191.8 274.6 175.3 
Tarkeyvics2sss pase ae ol 177.2 139.4 82.6 50.0 


The total commerce of France, during the year 
1862, was (value expressed in millions of francs:) 


Importations.—General Commerce..............02- 2,899.2 
= Special Commerce................06 2,198.6 
Total Importations.............ecccceccscese 5,949.1 
Exportations,—General Commerce................5 8,049.9 
* Special Commerce..............2000 2,242.7 
Total Exportations..........2ccseccsccccccss 4,441.3 


The movements of shipping during 1863, 
were as follows: 


ENTERED, CLEARED, 
VESSELS. 
Ships. / Tonnage. Ships, Tonnage, 
French ........ 13,479 | 1,963,944 | 13,706 | 1,992,456 
Foreizn........ 18,367 | 2,779,482 | 18571 | 2.858.575 
Total........ 81,846 | 4,743,426 | 82,277 | 4,846,081 
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The merchant navy, on December 31st, 1826, 
consisted of 


Ships. | Tonnage. 

PIMUIVORROIG D5 cic. dcckc, “escavccccsses 14.794 | 903,570 
27 UE SEA a Ae eS _838 | 78,981 
Coasting vessels....... +... «. adscesevs 8,242 | 61,933 
OOM svecepntuss Ae" EARS evee| 23,374 |1,044,494 


The session of the Corps Législatif, which was 
opened in Noy., 1863, continued until May 28, 
1864. The opposition, though small, embraced 
the first talents of France, and the masterly ad- 
dresses by Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Thiers, 
Berryer, Emile Olivier, and many others, pro- 
duced an immense sensation at home as well as 
abroad. They offered a series of amendments 
to the draft of an address to the emperor, in 
which they embodied the most important de- 
mands of the liberal party. Though unable to 
influence the votes of the majority of the Corps 
Législatif, they greatly improved the prospects 
of their party. The address, as finally adopted 
by the Corps Législatif, states that the people 
are profoundly attached to Imperial institu- 
tions, and applauds the resolution of the emperor 
to anticipate public opinion in the path of indus- 
trial and commercial liberty. It expresses a 
wish that the public works should not be dimin- 
ished, and that interior reforms should be de- 
veloped. The address then says that the Corps 
Législatif believes with the emperor that the 
most wisely governed nations cannot always es- 
cape foreign complications, and that they should 
regard them without illusion as without weak- 
ness. The document then proceeds: 


‘The distant expeditions to China, Cochin China, 
and Mexico, have greatly disturbed the public mind 
of France on account of the obligations and sacrifices 
they entail. We acknowledge that these expeditions 
must inspire respect for our countrymen and for the 
French flag, and that they may also develop our 
mercantile commerce, but we should be happy to see 
realized shortly the good results for which your Ma- 
jesty has led us to peal On the Polish question 
the address says :—“‘ The recollections of our history 
and the feelings of humanity which animate us excite 
the most earnest sympathies for Poland, and we have 
seen with grief the failure of the combined efforts of 
three t powers; neither can we, however, disre- 
gard at the sincere and cordial support of Russia 

as been useful to France on important occasions, 
We hope that the spirit of conciliation which ani- 
mates the two sovereigns will succeed in removing 
all that can create any obstacle to the satisfactory re- 
lations between the two powers, and have therefore 
accepted with profound satisfaction the idea of a 
European Conigress, which will be a lasting honor to 
your reign. ‘ance, on whom you have bestowed 
splendor and glory, is grateful to you for not havin 
committed her treasures and the blood of her chil- 
dren in causes in which her honor and interests are 
not at stake. Leave without regret, Sire, the few un- 
just prejudices against accepting your loyal and pa- 
cific propositions. Noble and sound ideas make way 
in the world, and take root in the heart of the peo- 
les. Await calmly the effect of your generous words, 
nce, homogeneous, compact, strong, and confident 
in you, fears no aggression, and now has no other 
ambition than to assure her repose and develop her 
material welfare by labor and peace, and her moral 
welfare by the sincere and gradual practice of civil 
and political liberties.” 
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The address was presented to the emperor 
on Feb. 1. The emperor, in reply, said, that 
the debates upon the confirmation of the mem- 
bers’ elections and on the address had been long 
and profound, and though they had taken near- 
ly three months from the legislative business of 
the House, they had not been useless, To an 
impartial mind the result had been to annihi- 
late the accusations which had been skilfully 
spread. The Emperor then continued: 

“The policy of the Government is better appreci- 
ated. e have a more compact majority, and one 
more devoted to our institutions. These are great 
advantages. After the fruitless efforts of so man 
forms of government, the first want of the country is 
stability. Nothing durable can be founded on an 
ever-shifting base without consistence. For sixty 
years liberty has become an army in the hands of 
perce to overthrow the existing Government; thence 

ave resulted incessant fluctuations—power succumb- 
ing to liberty, and liberty succumbing to anarchy. 
This must no longer exist. The example of recent 

ears proves the possibility of conciliating what has 
on fee irreconcilable. Really fecund progress 
is the fruit of experience. Its advance will not be 
hastened by systematic and unjust attacks, but by 
the intimate union of government with a majority in- 
spired by patriotism and unseduced by vain popular- 
ity. Let us await, from agreement and from time, 
such ameliorations as are possible. Do not let a de- 
lusive hope of chimerical future unceasingly compro- 
mise the present good which we have at heart to 
consolidate together. Let us each remain in our 
right sphere. You, gentlemen, enlightening and con- 
trolling the progress of the Government, I taking the 
initiative in all that may promote the greatness and 
prosperity of France.’ 


The session of the Corps Législatif was closed 
on May 28, by its President, the Duke de Mor- 
ny, who, in his closing speech, alluded to the 
conciliatory part he acted, and invited all par- 
ties to observe conciliation one toward another. 

In January, 1864, a great excitement was 
produced by the discovery of a conspiracy 
against the emperor’s life. The police arrested 
on Jan. 7th, four Italians,—Greco, Imperatori, 
Trabuco, and Scagloni. At their residences were 
found a great quantity of English gunpowder, four 
poignards, four revolvers, four air-guns of a new 
and ingenious construction, phosphorus, percus- 

‘sion caps, fuses several metres in length, and 
eight hand-grenades, made on the Orsini pattern. 
They had entered France at Mulhouse, whence 
they were followed by the police to Paris. One 
of the prisoners, Greco, with a readiness which 
created a general distrust, avowed an intention 
to assassinate, and confessed all the details of the 
plot. According to his statements, he and his 
accomplices had, in September, 1863, been sum- 
moned to Lugano by Mazzini, with whom they 
had been for some time in correspondence. It 
was then and there arranged that they should 
proceed to Paris to assassinate the emperor. 
Mazzini gave them four shells, which he had re- 
ceived or brought from England; four shells of 
a similar description which he had caused to be 
made at Genoa, four revolvers, and four poig- 
nards. On leaving Lugano, Mazzini gave him 
4,000 fr., telling him he was going to London, 
to await the result of the attempt, and then 
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send him more money. Mazzini was. conse. 
quently included in the indictment, though he 


emphatically denied all the statements of Greco. . 


Judgment on the conspirators was passed on 
February 26th. Greco and Trabuco were con- 
demned to transportation for life, and Impera- 
tori and Scagloni to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Supplementary elections for the Corps Légis- 
latif took place in two districts of Paris, and in 
several provincial districts, in the month of 
March. At most of the elections the Opposition 
was successful. It gained, in particular, a sig- 
nal victory in Paris, where its candidates were 
two members of the provisional government of 
the French Republic in 1848, Carnot and Gar- 


‘nier Pages. Carnot received 9,938 votes against 


the government nominee, Pinard, for whom 
only 3,378 persons voted. Garnier Pages had 
11,721 votes recorded in his favor, while Levi, 
one of the Paris maires put forward to oppose 
him, only received 4,641. At Cambrai, Stievant, 
the Opposition candidate, obtained 16,159 votes, 
and Boitele, the government candidate, 13,425 
votes. In July, elections for the renewal of the 
Councils-General were held, with a result similar 
to that of the general election in 1863. Ina 
number of large cities, the opposition elected 
their candidates, and in some places, as Mar- 
seilles, the government even desisted from re- 
commending official candidates; but on the 
whole, the government gained the official can- 
didates in an overwhelming number of dis- 
tricts. At the opening of the Councils-Gen- 
eral several of the ministers who had been ap- 
pointed by the emperor presidents of the coun- 
cils, delivered speeches in which they prom- 
ised the introduction of liberal reforms. Mr. 
Rouher intimated that a new law would be 
promulgated affecting the Councils-General, 
which would have a largely decentralizing char- 
acter. It would also be very liberal, and confer 
upon the Councils-General the most entire au- 
thority over departmental affairs, restraining 
their subordination to the State solely to the 
subjects affecting general interests, the unity 
of the territory or the right of political sover- 
eignty. The speech of Mr. Rouland, at Rouen, 
expressed the same views. At St. Etienne, 
the Duke de Persigny, who presided over the 
Council-General for the Department de la Loire, 
gave a complete review of the theory of the 
imperial constitution. He called Louis Napo- 
leon “the founder of liberty in France.” The 
form of liberty he contended varied with every 
free people. ‘‘ The present physiognomy of lib- 
erty, properly so called,” said M. de Persigny, 
“may be recognized by the striking signs of 
the solidity and duration of government, which 
it founds, and above all by the passion it in- 
spires for great things.” M. de Persigny then 
demonstrated that the institutions of England 
are not suitable for France, “it not being pos- 
sible, he continued, ‘‘ for authority or liberty to 
remain in the hands of one class, as in England. 
Instead of subordinating one class to another. 
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it was natural to render them independent, 
and this is the fundamental principle of our 
institutions.” The speaker further said, “In 
order that the liberty of the press may be a 
benefit, it is necessary, in a country newly 
constituted, that a new, vigorous, and inde- 
pendent political generation should arise to re- 
replace the minds enervated by revolutions.” 
At Marseilles, M. Behic, minister of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and public works, announced 
that the time approached when custom-dues will 
be with a view to the financial inter- 
ests of the country only. He also stated that 
the completion of the whole system of railways 
in France would be hastened. He likewise 
promised the establishment of a new code of 
commercial legislation, an extension of the right 
of association, and an organization for profes- 
sional tuition. The hopes raised by these prom- 
ises were, however, not fulfilled. The laws 
prohibiting more than twenty persons to as- 
semble without previous permission, and those 
concerning the press were enforced with the 
usual rigor. The applications made for the au- 
thority to establish new papers were almost al- 
ways denied to men known to belong to the 
Opposition. The Government also made an ef- 
fort to undersell the independent papers, by the 
establishment of a cheap evening edition of the 
Moniteur. 

Important reforms have been carried through 
in the department. The Moniteur states 
that in 1847, a few months before the postal re- 
form of that period, the number of letters which 
passed through the French post-office was 126,- 
000,000 a year. It is now nearly 300,000,000. 
In 1847 the receipts of the post-office were 
53,287,190 fr. In 1863 they exceeded 72,000,- 
000 fr. Hereafter all France will be divided 
into six districts, with a resident inspector in 
each, whose duty it will be to see that the pos- 
tal service in his department is properly per- 
formed, and to take measures for ensuring the 
most rapid transmission of correspondence by 
railway and other conveyances. The Moniteur, 
in conclusion, says that it is a decentralizing 
measure, by which the improvement suggested 
by experience may be introduced without pre- 
vious arrangement with the central adminis- 
tration. 

The Journal des Débats, referring to an of- 
ficial blue-book «lately published, with an ac- 
count of the commercial transactions of France 
in 1863, congratulates the country on its rapid 
tendency, during the last three years, to ap- 
proach the greatness of the commerce of Great 
Britain. The amount of England’s commercial 
transactions in 1862 was stated at 9,500,000,000 
of francs, while in 1863 that of France was 
6,763,000,000. The difference is still about a 
third to the disadvantage of France, but ten 
years back it was more than one half. Com- 
pared with the preceding year, the increase in 
France during the year 1863, amounts to 814,- 
900,000, and during the last five years the aug- 
nentation amounts to 1,236,000,000. The 
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commercial relations with the ports of Asia 
have made but little, and those with the French 
colonies hardly any progress. The greatest 
improvement has been in the commerce with 
England. Two years before the reforms the 
general commerce of France with the United 
Kingdom (of Europe) kept at the average of 
1,000,000,000.. The following is the progress 
it has since attained: in 1860, 1,261,000,000; 
1861, 1,175,000,000 ; 1862, 1,490,000,000; and 
1863, 1,752,000,000. 

The most important events in the foreign 
relations of France during the year 1864 were 
the Convention of April 10th, which founded 
the throne of Mexico, and that of September 
15th, by which France agreed to withdraw 
within two years her troops from Rome, while 
Italy, in return, took the solemn engagement 
not to attack it, and even to defend it against 
all aggression from without. (See Mexico and 
Iraty.) The relations of France to the United 
States during the year 1864 were thus reviewed 
in the “ Yellow Book” (volume of diplomatic 
correspondence), which was laid before the 
Corps Législatif in February, 1865: “ War still 
continues in the United States, and the indom- 
itable resolution of the two belligerents does 
not permit us now, any more than a year ago, 
to see the end of this bloody and disastrous 
struggle. The Government of the Emperor 
has not departed from those principles of strict 
neutrality which it has laid down as the rule 
of its conduct since the commencement of the 
war. Decided, so long as circumstances were 
not more favorable, not to renew our efforts 
to open a way to an understanding, we have 
remained inactive but not indifferent specta- 
tors of a conflict in which so much ruin is ac- 
cumulated. We have thought it our duty to 
turn our attention solely to the condition of 
our French subjects, as worthy of our interest. 
Owing to the peculiar situation of the Confed- 
erate States of the South, with which we do 
not keep up official relations, we can often do 
nothing but register the claims of French sub- 
jects in those States, reserving to ourselves 
the right of enforcing them at some fitting op- 
pon We have, at the same time, neg- 
ected no means to bring the Federal Govern- 
ment to admit that it ought, in strict equity, 
to distinguish between those damages suffered 
by our countrymen, resulting from military 
operations, and those which the authorities, 
by irregular and forced requisitions, have gra- 
tuitously inflicted upon them: and we have 
insisted that proper reparation should be grant- 
ed for the latter injuries. We wish we could 
add that our efforts had obtained the resnlt we 
were entitled to expect.” 

On April 8th, 1864, an insurrection broke 
out in the province of Oran, in Western Al- 
geria, among the tribes of Ouled-Sidi-Sheikh, 
Fraras, Flittas, and others. The chief cause 
of it was said to be an old prediction that the 
year 1864 would be a momentous one for the 
Arabs—the date of the recovery of their inde- 
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pendence. Th.e leader of the revolt was the 
yreat Marabout Si-Seliman-Ben-Hamza. The 
French believed at first that it would be check- 
ed at once, and that Si-Seliman would return 
to his allegiance. He had been invested with 
one of the highest dignities in Algeria, that of 
Bach-Agha; for in the hierarchy of the Arab 
chiefs, which counts six hundred and fifty-six 
Caids and thirty-four Aghas, there are but 
nine Oaliphats and eight Bach-Aghas. Two 
months after being raised to that rank, Si- 
Seliman, who had retired for some time to the 
desert, returned toward the north, followed 
by large numbers, and by easy marches ad- 
vanced on Geryville. These movements left 
no doubt as to his intentions. The French 
sent reinforcements to Geryville; a column 
consisting of one hundred infantry, a body of 
Turcos, and soldiers of the Battalion of Africa, 
one hundred spahis, and a large force of regu- 
lar cavalry, set out from Tiaret. Colonel Beau- 
prétre, commandant of the circle of Tiaret, left 
with the column for Geryville, with the object 
of maintaining tranquillity in the country he 
was to pass through, and punishing the emis- 
saries of the rebel leaders, who were doing 
their best to raise the country. On the even- 
ing of Apru 7 he encamped about ten leagues 
from Geryville. At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of April 8th, the cry ‘‘to arms!” was 
heard close to his tent. He found that some 
of the irregular cavalry had gone over to the 
insurgents, and that he was furiously attacked 
on all sides. The chief of the insurgents was 
shot dead by the colonel, but, after a desperate 
fight, lasting seven hours, the French troops 
were overpowered. The colonel was cut in 
pieces; of the foot soldiers not one was left 
alive; only one of the spahis, about half a 
squadron, escaped and reached Geryville. The 
number of insurgents rapidly increased, and 
soon amounted to from 12,000 to 15,000 men. 
The French troops, however, reénforced by 
some 10,000 men, and numbering altogether 
some 54,000 men, defeated the natives in almost 
every engagement. On June 5th the Marabout 
Si-E]-Azerey, was killed at the battle of Dar- 
Ben-Abdallah, where, supported by numerous in- 
surgent tribes, he attacked the camp of Gen. 
Rose. His death was followed by dissension 
among the insurgents, and some tribes, as the 
Flottas with their chief, the Marabout Abd-el- 
Aziz, made their submission. For some time 
it was thought that the insurrection was nearly 
over, and on July 23d, a report of the minister 
of war, followed by an imperial decree, was pub- 
lished, modifying the administration of Algeria. 
The report says, the insurrection was not only 
caused by fanaticism, but still more by an un- 
founded hope of surprising the vigilance of the 
authorities, who were believed to have been 
disarmed because divided in their action. The 
report therefore proposes to increase the power 
and responsibility of the generals commanding 
divisions, making the prefects subordinate to 
vhem, and entrusting them with the administra- 
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tion of the natives established beyond the limits 
of the communal districts. Soon, however, the 
insurrection began again to spread, and although 
the natives were unable to gain any lasting ad- 
vantages over the French, and most of the tribes 
were compelled to submit, the insurrection had 
at the end of the year not yet altogether ceased. 

The Moniteur denies that the French Goy- 
ernment has ever had the least thought of re- 
stricting French domination in Cochin China. 
On the contrary, every act of the Governor, 
Rear-Admiral de la Grandiére, bears witness to 
the intention of maintaining authority and ex- 
tending its influence. The treaty of protecto- 
rate concluded in 1863 by Rear-Admiral de la 
Grandiére with the king of Cambodia, who ap- 
plied to France for protection against the King 
of Siam, when the latter threatened to annex 
his territory, has been ratified by the French 
Government. It was reported, at the close of 
the year 1864, that another sovereign of Farther 
India, the King of Laos, had applied for a 
French protectorate. 

FRANCIS, Hon. Jonn Brown, was born in 
Philadelphia, during the temporary residence 
of his parents in that city, May 31, 1791, died 
at Spring Green, in Warwick, R. I., August 9, 
1864, His father, who belonged to Philadelphia, 
died in his infancy, and he was reared mainly 
under the care of his maternal grandfather, 
John Brown, of Providence, R. I., one of the 
“Four Brothers” of that name, whose liberal 
enterprise laid the foundations of the com- 
mercial prosperity of that city. He was pre- 
pared for college in the schools of Providence, 
entered Brown University in 1804, where he 
graduated in the class of 1808. He spent a 
year in the counting-house of his kinsmen, 
Messrs. Brown and Ives, of Providence, in 
order to acquire a mercantile education, sub- 
sequently attended the Law School at Litch- 
field, Conn.,—though rather for the purpose of 
intellectual culture than with any intention of 
professional practice. In 1821, he went to live 
at Spring Green, a family estate on the shores 
of Narragansett Bay, a few miles from Provyi- 
dence, and here he passed his life engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and in a long series of public 
services. In the same year he commenced his 
political career as a representative in the State 
Legislature, from the town of Warwick; and 
was annually chosen till 1829, when he resigned 
his seat. In 1831, he was a member of the 
Rhode Island Senate; and in the spring of 
1832, he was elected Governor of that State by 
a coalition of the Anti-masons and the Demo- 
crats. Up to this time he had been a Federalist 
and a National Republican. Henceforward he 
was known as a Democrat. He was reélected 
Governor every year till 1838, when the State 
fell into the hands of the opposite party. In 
the free-suffrage troubles of 1842, he again 
appeared in the State Senate as a member of 
the “Law and Order” party, and in 1844 he 
was chosen by the Legislature of Rhode Island 
to fill the vacancy in the United States Senate 
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occasioned by the resignation of the late Hon. 
William Sprague. He held a seat in that body 
during the remainder of the long session then 
pending, and the whole of the short session of 
the succeeding winter, his time expiring March 
4, 1845. He was subsequently, for eight or 
nine years, a Senator in the State Legislature, 
from the town of Warwick, and continued to 
wield an important influence in the politics of 
Rhode Island. In 1856 he declined a reélec- 
tion and withdrew from public life.* From 
1828 to 1857 he was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Brown University, and from 1841 
to 1854 he held the office of Chancellor in that 
body. His character, his manners, and his 
social position, combined to give him unusual 
popularity and influence among all classes of his 
fellow-citizens. 

FREEDMEN OF THE SOUTH. The ques- 
tion of the proper disposition to be made of the 
vast number of persons of African descent who 
by the operation of the Emancipation procla- 
mation, by the progress of the Union armies in 
various parts of the South, or the acts of 
Emancipation passed by the Constitutional 
Conventions of several of the States, have be- 
come free, has continued to excite the anxious 
attention of the Government and of the citi- 
zens of the United States. While some pro- 
gress has been made toward the solution of the 
difficulties, it cannot be said that any entirely 
satisfactory policy has yet been adopted. Dif- 
ferent sections require differences in detail in 
the management of freedmen, but the general 
anak should be the same. Even this, however, 

oes not seem to be settled. The number who 
have already obtained their freedom is not 
easily ascertained. In September last the 
Philadelphia “‘ North American” published a 
carefully-prepared estimate for each State, 
making the aggregate amount 1,368,600. Mr. 
J. R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke) had previously 
estimated the number at 1,555,225, while Jef- 
ferson Davis in the summer stated the number 
at 3,000,000, about three-fourths of the whole 
number in the country. Since that time, Sher- 
man’s march through Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, has resulted in setting at liberty hardly 
less than 200,000, and victories in other quar- 
ters have materially added to the number else- 
where. Whatever may have been the case 
last summer, it hardly admits of a doubt that, 
including those set free by the Emancipation 
acts in Maryland, Western Virginia, and Mis- 
souri, the whole number of freedmen now does 
not fall much if at all short of 3,000,000. Of 


these nearly 250,000 are in the army, either as. 


soldiers or teamsters, and probably more than 
twice as many -more women, children, or old 
men are employed as servants, cooks, washer- 
women, etc., etc., in the various camps, military 
posts, hospitals, etc., throughout the country. 
Of the remainder a large number pick up a 
living, more or less precarious, in the larger 
cities and towns of the West and South. Very 
few of them come North, the severe climate 
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being disliked by the negro, Not far from a 
million and perhaps more than that number 
are employed upon plantations leased or per- 
mitted by the General Government, or work 
for wages for farmers and planters in Missouri, 
Maryland, or Western Virginia, or have them- 
selves become lessees of plantations, or are 
gathered in Freedmen’s Home Colonies if feeble, 
aged, or infirm, and there supported from the 
proceeds of the labor of those who are able- 
bodied. 

It is in the management of and provision for 
these that there has been the greatest difficulty. 
In the Annvat Cyctopzpr1a for 1863 the sys- 
tems adopted during that year in the Missis- - 
sippi Valley, in the Department of the Gulf, 
and in the Department of the South, were 
fully detailed. In general it may be said that 
these plans, though devised from humane mo- 
tives, have proved unsuccessful. In the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Department of the Gulf 
they very generally failed, for several reasons, 
The lessees, in many instances, were mere 
speculators, who obtained possession of planta- 
tions and the services of the freedmen without 
adequate means for carrying out their contracts, 
hoping to obtain suck means by the profit on 
the cotton or sugar crops, and who did not pay 
their employés promptly; furnished food of 
poor quality, and clothing which was nearly 
worthless, and, in defiance of their contract, 
charged exorbitant prices for both; established 
no schools, and did not, as they had agreed, 
provide suitable cabins for their people or sup- 
port the feeble and helpless. Under these cir- 
cumstances the negroes worked unwillingly, 
were absent many days, and often procured 
their food by stealth. Thus dissatisfaction 
sprung up on both sides, and complaints were 
frequent. In addition to these causes of trouble, 
the army worm nearly destroyed the cotton 
crop on many plantations, and the guerrillas 
visited and plundered those not readily or fully 
protected by troops. Those who carried out 
in good faith the provisions of their agreement 
with the Government, as well as most of the 
loyal citizens who hired the services of the 
freedmen, did better, but in many cases the 
army worm greatly diminished their profits. 
In some hundred or more instances negroes 
themselves, either singly or in company, leased 
plantations and cultivated them or hired other 
freedmen to aid them. These, almost with- 
out exception, did well, notwithstanding the 
drought and the army worm. Some of 
them made but a few hundred dollars be- 
yond their expenses and support; some two, 
four, or six thousand dollars, and one over ten 
thousand dollars. They were very desirous of 
having schools for their own instruction and 
that of their children, and contributed liberally 
to their maintenance. This plan would seém 
to have been capable of further extension, but 
no efforts were made to increase the number of 
this class of lessees, 

Finding that the plan adopted in February, 
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1864, had failed of success, and that the system: 


of Gen. Banks had also proved a failure, the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fessenden, 
prescribed, under date of July 29, 1864, a new 
Series of Regulations, which, however, were 
not expected to take effect till the winter of 
18645. These provided that the supervising 
special agents of the Treasury Department in 
each district should also have charge of the 
freedmen of their respective districts, and that 
one or more “Freedmen’s Home Colonies” 
should be established in each special agency 
district, and that a superintendent of freedmen 
should be appointed for each colony, under the 
general direction of the proper supervising 
special agent. The duties of this superintend- 
ent were to provide temporary care and shelter 
for persons received there, and also such build- 
ings as were proper for the permanent use of 
those retained there; and to obtain such work- 
ing animals and other agricultural implements 
of labor and other supplies as might be neces- 
sary and proper for the economical conduct of 
these establishments. They were also to keep 
books of record, in which should be entered 
the name, age, and condition, former owner, 
residence, and occupation of each person re- 
ceived in these colonies; also the marriages, 
birth, and deaths occurring therein; also all 
departures, and by whom those departing are 
employed, for what purpose, at what place, 
and on what terms. 

The freedmen who were able to labor were 
to be divided into three classes: 1st. Those 
between 18 and 40 and in sound health, who 
were to receive, males $25, and females $18 
per month; 2d. Those between 14 and 18, and 
between 40 and 55, whose wages were to be, 
males, $20, and females $14; 3d. Those over 
12 and under 14, and those over 55, who were 
to receive, males $15, and females $10. Per- 
sons suffering from any defect or infirmity but 
able to work, were to be classed as the super- 
intendent thought proper. Mechanics and 
others who could on contract obtain higher 
wages were at liberty to do so. In addition to 
these wages it was stipulated that a tenement 
with good and sufficient rooms and an acre of 
ground should be furnished to each family, to- 
gether with tools and a reasonable use of 
animals; that they should not be required to 
work more than ten hours a day, nor at all 
on Sundays or on Fourth of July, and that 
all extra work should be paid for on such terms 
as might be agreed. Good food and clothing 
to be furnished at cost. The superintendent 
was to see that all these persons were provided 
promptly with employment, and applications 
for laborers were to be received and recorded. 
A form of written agreement between em- 
ployers and employés was provided, stating in 
full the conditions and obligations assumed by 
each, which they were respectively required to 
sign. Provision was also made that the freed- 
men might, where both parties agreed, receive 
an interest in the profits of their labcr instead 


of wages. The superintendent was made a 
judge between the parties when there was 
complaint on either side, and an appeal could 
be taken from his decision to that of the 
special supervising agent, whose decision should 
be final. Where civil courts were established 
within reach, redress might be sought there. 
Aged and infirm persons who could not other- 
wise be provided for, were to be retained and 
cared for by the superintendent, and provision 
was mdde for his retaining as many hands at 
regular rates as were necessary to cultivate the 
lands attached to the colonies, in order to secure 
the support of the aged and infirm, these them- 
selves performing such labor as they were 
able. Freedmen’s associations (7. e. such as 
were established to improve the condition of 
freedmen) were to have Freedmen’s Home 
Colonies assigned to their care, where they 
could give satisfactory assurance of their ability 
to provide for them, and labor colonies were 
also to be assigned to these associations under 
proper guarantees for their good management. 
Penalties for ill usage of freedmen were pro- 
vided, and the establishment of schools insisted 
upon. Monthly reports were required from 
each supervising special agent, with copies of 
all records, agreements, and other papers under 
his charge, and all expenses must be authorized 
and approved by him. The General Agent of 
the Treasury Department at New Orleans, W. 
P. Mellen, issued in connexion with these regu- 
lations a series of local regulations for the better 
enforcing those of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The tendencies to fraud and dishonesty 
and the oppression of the poor and ignorant 
being what they are, it is hardly to be expected 
that these regulations will answer perfectly their 
purpose, for they necessarily leave too many 
points indefinite. © 

- General Sherman and Secretary Stanton, 
soon after the arrival of the former at Sa- 
vannah, had an interview with the leading 
men of color in that region to ascertain from 
them their views of what would be the best 
plan for providing for the freedmen of the At- 


lantic States, and their suggestions, that those _ 


who were not able to go into the army should 
be colonized, under proper protection, on the 
islands of the coast and allowed to provide for 
themselves, receiving in the beginning such 
supplies of food, clothing, and agricultural 
implements as were necessary, is to be acted 
upon.. Its results will appear in our volume for 
1865. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Societies, Commissions, 
and Associations, of which there are eighteen 
or twenty in the United States, have been 
active’ and efficient in furnishing supplies, 
teachers, and religious instruction to the freed- 
men. They have expended for these purposes 
during the three years ending January, 1865, 
nearly one million of dollars. Through their 
efforts a bill was introduced into Congress pro- 
viding for the Establishment of a Freedman’s 
Bureau in connexion with the War Depart- 
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ment. This bill Congress just at the 
close of the session of 18645. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. Two of the 
prominent daily journals of New York were sud- 
denly suppressed on the evening of May 18. This 
suppression was continued for two days, when 
they were restored to the proprietors. The 
following is the explanation of facts made by the 
editors at the time of the seizure, and published 
in the other city papers on the next morning: 

To the Editor of the “ Herald” : 

Will you oblige us by publishing in your columns 
the following statement of the proceedings of the 
Government this evening toward the ‘‘ World”? and 
the ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” pogarding the publica- 
tion in our morning’s issues of the forged proclama- 
tion, purporting to be signed by President Lincoln, 
' appointing a day of fasting and prayer, and calling 
into the military service 400,000 men. : 

The document in question was written on their 
manifold paper, such as is used for all the despatches 
sent to the several newspapers of our association, 
and had every external appearance and mark to iden- 
tify it as a genuine despatch arriving in the regular 
course of business. 

It was delivered at our office late at night at the 
time of the receipt of our latest news, too late, of 
course, for editorial supervision, but, as it happened, 
not before our printing offices were closed. 

It was delivered at all, or nearly all, of the news- 
paper offices, and published in a part of the ‘ Jour- 
ca of Commerce” and ‘‘ World,” and, as we are in- 
formed, in a part of the editions of one or more of 
our cotemporaries. 

Early this morning the fact that the despatch had 
not been sent by the agent of the Associated Press 

e known to us, and its fraudulent character 
Was at once announced upon our bulletin boards, 
and a reward of five hundred dollars offered by us 
for the discovery of the forger. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Press also offered a similar 
reward of one thousand dollars, as the fraud had 
been attempted to be perpetrated upon all the jour- 
nals composing our association. 

We took pains in the afternoon to apprise Gen. 
Dix of the facts in the case, and gave him such in- 
formation in regard to the circumstances of the for- 
gery as might assist him in the discovery of its au- 
thor. The Government was at once put in posses- 
sion of the facts in the case. Nevertheless, this 
evening Gen. Dix, acting under peremptory orders 
from the Government, placed our offices under a 
strong mili guard, and issued warrants for the 
arrest of the editors and proprietors of the ‘‘ World” 
and “Journal of Commerce,” and their imprison- 
ment in Fort Lafayette. A vessel was lying, under 
steam, at one of the wharves to convey us thither. 

Chancing to meet one of the officers of Gen. Dix’s 
staff, charged with the execution of this order, we 

roceeded in his company to the headquarters of the 

epartment of the East, and were informed by Gen. 
Dix that the order for our arrest had been suspend- 
ed, but that the order for the suppression of the pub- 
lication of the “World” and “Journal of Com- 
merce”’ had not been rescinded, and that we could 
not be permitted to enter into our offices, which con- 
tinue under the charge of the military guards. 

We protest against this proceeding. We protest 
against the assumption of our complicity with this 
shameless forgery, implied in the order for our ar- 
rest. We protest inst the suppression of our 
journal for the misfortune of being deceived by a 
forgery not less ingenious nor plausible than the 
forged report of the Confederate Secretary of War, 


which Secreta: 

action. PRIME, STONE, HALE & HALLOCK, 
Journal of Commerce. 

New York, May 16,1864. MANTON MARBLE, World. 


Seward made the basis of diplomatic 
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At the same time the office of the Independ- 
ent Telegraph Line, in New York, was occu- 
pied by a military force in the name of the 
Government. The operators were taken into 
eustody and all business at once suspended. 
The offices of the company in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg were also closed. 

It was on Wednesday morning, the 18th, 
that the following spurious proclamation ap- 
peared in the above-named sheets, and it was 
only by superior vigilance, or some fortunate 
circumstances, that its appearance in nearly 
all the city papers at the same time, did not 


take place : 
Executive Mansion, May 17, 1864, 

Fellow- Citizens of the United States : 

In all seasons of exigency it becomes a nation 
carefully to scrutinize its line of conduct, humbly to 
approach the throne of Grace, and meekly to implore 
forgiveness, wisdom, and guidance, 

or reasons known only to Him, it has been de- 
creed that this sopntey should be the scene of un- 
paralleled outrage, and this nation the monumental 
sufferer of the nineteenth century. With a heavy 
heart, but an undiminished confidence in our cause, 
I approach the performance of a duty rendered im- 
Loop tly by my sense of weakness before Almighty 

od and of justice to the i 

It is not necessary that I should tell you that the 
first Virginia campaign, under Lieut.-Gen. Grant, in 
whom I have every confidence, and whose courage 
and fidelity the people do well to honor, is virtua 
closed. He has conducted his great enterprise with 
discreet ability. He has crippled their strength and 
defeated their plans. 

In view, however, of the situation in Virginia, the 
disaster at Red Riyer, the delay at Charleston, and 
the general state of the country, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
do hereby recommend that Whateday, the 26th day 
of ae . D. 1864, be solemnly set apart throughout 
these United States as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer. 

Deeming, furthermore, that the present condition 
of pga affairs presents an extraordinary occasion, 
and in view of the pending expiration of the service 
of (100,000) one hundred thousand of our troops, I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, have thought fit to call forth, and 
hereby do call forth the citizens of the United States, 
between the ages of (18) eighteen and (45) forty-five 
hed to the aggregate number of (400,000) four 

undred thousand, in order to suppress the existing 
rebellious combinations, and to cause the due execu- 
tion of the laws. 

And, furthermore, in case any State or number of 
States shall fail to furnish by the fifteenth day of 
June next their assigned quotas, it is hereby ordered 
that the same be raised by animmediate and peremp- 
tory draft. The details for this object will be com- 
municated to the State authorities through the War 
Department. 

appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and 
aid this effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, 
and the existence of the National Union, and the 
perpetuity of popular government. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Done at the city of vases this 
i7th day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, and ofthe independence of the 
United States the eighty eight rN 

By the President: ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Wiit1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


It was immediately contradicted by the 
Government as follows: 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 

DEPARTMENT or State, WasutneTon, May 18, 1864. 
A paper purporting to be a proclamation of the 
President, countersigned by the Secretary of State, 
and bearing date of the 17th day of May, is reported 
to this department as haying a peared: in the New 
York ‘‘ World” of this date. This paper is an abso- 
lute forgery. No proclamation of this kind has been 
made, or proposed to be made, by the President, or 
issued, or proposed to be issued, by the State De- 
partment, or any other Department of the Govern- 

ment. WM. H. SEWARD, Secretary of State. 


The excitement occasioned in the city was 
great, and gold advanced four or five per cent., 
and receded again when the spurious character 
of the paper was known. Its author was dis- 
covered and arrested during Friday, subsequent 
to which the journal and telegraph offices were 
surrendered to their proprietors. 

The telegraph company received the follow- 
ing certificate from the Secretary of War: 

Wasuineton, May 24, 1864. 

Sir: The investigation of this department relieves 
your company of all suspicion of being concerned 
with the transmission or publication of the recent 
forgery purporting to be a proclamation by the Pres- 
ident, and countersigned by the Secretary of State. 
The sorrcny a oe arrangements made by your com- 
pany with this department will, I hope, do much tow- 
ard inspiring the public with a just confidence in 
your telegraphic line, and the loyalty, prudence, and 
discretion of its management. 


Your obedient servant, 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sec’y of War, 


The author of the proclamation was ordered 
to be taken to Fort Lafayette, where he re- 
mained about three months, and was discharged 
without any public investigation or further pun- 
ishment. 

In relation to the seizure and suppression of 
the two newspapers, Governor Seymour, of 
New York, on May 22d, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the District Attorney : 

STatTe or New YorRK, 
Executive Department, ALBANY, May 22, 1864, ; 
To A. Oakley Hall, ‘District Attorney of the County 
of New York. 

Sir: I am advised that on the 19th inst. the office 
of the Journal of Commerce and that of the New York 
World were entered by armed men, the property of 
the owners seized, and the premises Ifeld by force for 
several days. It is charged that these acts of vio- 
lence were done without due legal process, and with- 
out the sanction of State or national laws. 

If this be true, the offenders must be punished. 

In the month of July last, when New York was a 
scene of violence, I gave warning that ‘‘the laws of 
the State must be enforced, its peace and order 
maintained, and the property of its citizens protected 
at every hazard.”” The laws were enforced at a fear- 
ful cost of blood and life. 

The declaration I then made was not intended 
merely for that occasion or against any class of men. 
It-is one of an enduring character, to be asserted at 
all times and against all conditions of citizens, with- 
out favor or distinction. Unless all are made to bow 
to the law, it will be respected by none. Unless all 
are made secure in their rights of person and proper- 
ty, none can be protected. If the owners of the 
above-named journals have violated State or national 
laws, they must be proceeded against and punished 
by those laws. Any action against them outside of 
.egal procedures is criminal. At this time of civil 
war and disorder, the majesty of the law must be up- 
held, or society will sink into anarchy. : 
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Our soldiers in the field will battle in vain fur con. 
stitutional liberty if persons, or property, or opinions 
are trampled on at home. e must not give up 
home freedom, and thus disgrace American charac 
ter, while our citizens in the army are pouring out 
their blood to maintain the national honor. ey 
must not find, when they come back, that their per- 
sonal and fireside rights have been despoiled, 

In addition to the general obligation to enforce the 
laws of the land, there are local reasons why they 
must be upheld in the city of New York. If they are 
not, its commerce and greatness will be broken down. 
If this great centre of wealth, business, and enter- 

rise is thrown into disorder and bankruptcy, the 

ational Government will be paralyzed. What makes 
New York the heart of our country? Why are its pulsa- 
tions felt at the extremities of ourland? Not through 
its position alone, but because of the world-wide be- 
lief that property is safe within its limits from waste 
by mobs and spoliation by Government. The labor- 
ers in the workshop, the mine, and in the field, on 
this continent and in every other part of the globe, 
send to its merchants, for sale or exchange, the prod- 
ucts of their toil. These merchants are made the 
trustees of the wealth of millions living in every land, 
because it is believed that in their hands property is 
safe under the shield of laws administered upon prin- 
ep and according to known usages. 
his great confidence has grown up in the course 
of many years by virtue of painstaking honest per- 
formance of duty by the business men of your city. 
In this they have been aided by the enforcement of 
laws based upon solemnly-recorded pledges that “‘ the 
people’s right to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and that no oné shall 
be deprived of liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law.’? For more than eighty years have we 
as a people been building up this universal faith in 
the sanctity of our jurisprudence. It is this which 
carries our commerce upon every ocean, and ee 
back to our merchants the wealth of every clime. It 
is now charged that in utter disregard of the sanctity 
of that faith, at a moment when the national credit is 
undergoing a fearful trial, the organs of commerce 
are seized and held, in violation of constitutional 
pledges, that this act was thus done in a public mart 
of your great city, and was thus forced upon the no- 
tice of the commercial agents of the world, and they 
were shown in an offensive way that property is 


_seized by military force and arbitrary orders. These. 


things are more hurtful to the national honor and 
strength than the loss of battles. 

The world will confound such acts with the princi- 

les of our Government, and the folly and crimes of 
officials will be looked upon as the natural results of 
the spirit of our institutions, Our State and local 
authorities must repel this ruinous interference. If 
the merchants of New York are not willing to have 
their harbor sealed up and their commerce paralyzed, 
they must unite in this demand for the security of 
persons and yal aah fe If this is not done, the world 
will withdraw from their keeping its treasures and its 
commerce. History has taught all, that official vie- 
lation of civil law ‘and disorder goes before acts of 
spoliation and other measures which destroy the safe- 
guards of commerce. 

I call upon you to look into the acts connected 
with the seizure of the Journal of Commerce and of 
the New York World. If these acts were illegal, the 
offenders must be punished. In making your inqui- 
ries and in prosecuting the parties implicated, you 
will call upon the Sheriff of the county and the heads 
of the police department for any needed force or as- 
sistance. The failure to give this by any official un- 
der my control, will be deemed a sufficient cause for 
his remoyal. 

Very respectfully, qo &e., 
HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


On receiving these instructions the subject 
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was referred to the Grand Jury of the city- 


and county, by the charge of the Judge of 
the court. This body reported that it was 
“inexpedient to examine into the subject.” 
The Governor then further instructed the At- 
torney as follows: 
Camper, ALBAny, June 25, 1864. 
A. Oakey Esq., Dist. Att'y of the City and 
County of New York: 

Sie: In the matter of the seizure of the offices of 
the World and Journal of Commerce, the Grand Jury, 
in di of their oaths ‘‘to diligently inquire into 
and true presentment make of all such matters and 


puns as should be given them in charge,’’ have re- 
fused to make such inquiries, and declare that ‘‘it is 
cage ip to examine into the subject referred to 
in the charge of the court,” with respect to such 
seizures. It becomes my duty under the express re- 
pop cnts of the Constitution “‘to take care that 

e laws of the State are faithfully executed.”’ If the 
Grand Jury, in pursuance of the demands of the law 
and the obligations of their oaths, had inquired into 
the matter given them in ch by the court and the 
Public Prosecutor, their decision, whatever it might 
have been, would have been entitled to respect. As 
they have refused to do their duty, the subject of the 
seizure of these journals should at once be brought 
before some proper magistrate. If you wish any as- 
sistance in the prosecution of these investigations it 
will be given to you. . 

As itis a matter of public interest that violations 
of the laws of the State be punished, the views or 
wishes of the parties immediately affected must not 
be suffered to influence the action of public officers. 
If through fear or other motives, they are unwilling 
to aid you in getting at facts, it will be your duty to 
compel their attendance as witnesses in behalf of the 


eople. Respectfully, yours, 
ive , HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


On the 28th of June the District Attorney 
made an affidavit before A. D. Russell, a Judge 
of the City and County, by whom subpcenas for 
witnesses were issued. Upon hearing the testi- 
many of the witnesses warrants were issued 
for the arrest of Maj.-Gen. John A. Dix, Capt. 
Barstow, Maj. Bowles, Capt. Cundy, and 
Lieut. Tuthill, and placed it in the hands of 
the sheriff. 

The parties voluntarily appeared by their 
counsel on July 6th, and the argument on the 
case was set down for the 9th, and the parties 
were relieved from custody on the parole of 
Gen. Dix. Ex-Judge Pierrepont, who appeared 
for the defence, said: “Since this warrant was 
issued, the President of the United States has 
issued another order to Gen. Dix, which he 
came to see me upon late last night, which 
directs him that while this civil war lasts he 
must not relieve himself from his command or 
be deprived of his liberty for obeying any order 
of a military nature which the President of 
the United States directs him to execute.” On 
the next day instructions were sent by Gov. 
Seymour to the district-attorney to enforce the 
laws of the State, irrespective of the alleged 
orders of the President to Gen. Dix to resist 
the process of the court. 

On July 9th the argument was made before 
City-Judge A. D. Russell. The case was opened 
by ex-Judge Pierrepont, who made a statement 
of the facts, and read the order of the President 


. 
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to Gen. Dix, directing the arrest of the editors 
of the World and Journal of Commerce, and 
the closing of their respective offices. 

There was no question that Gen. Dix had” 
performed his duty with delicacy and courtesy, 
and released the persons and premises as soon a3 
notified of their innocence. Mr. Hall objected 
to the reception of the orders of the President 
as a defence on the part of Gen. Dix. They 
admitted such orders to be in existence, but 
claimed that they could not be used as a part of 
the case. 

Mr. Evarts said that all they wanted was the 
fact to appear that these orders were the basis 
on which Gen. Dix acted. 

The Judge remarked that he would note the 
objections, and pass upon their force at the con- 
clusion of the case. 


Ex-Judge Pierrepont said that if, after hedring all 
the facts in the case, his Honor came to the conclu- 
sion that an offence had been committed against the 
laws of the State, Gen. Dix would bow to the suprem- 
acy of the law. If, at his age, so loyal a man as Gen. 
Dix had been guilty of kidnapping and inciting to a 
riot, then it was time he was punished. When the 
grand pay had declined to indict, then the majesty 
of the law ought to have been satisfied. Withrespect 
to what the attorney-general had said respecting that 
these Northern States were in no state of war, he 
must differ. We were no separate sovereignties, but 
all part of a great nation, in whose midst it would be 
confessed there was no foreign war, but a great and 
yast civil war. Though there was no martial law in 
Pennsylvania, yet when the rebels were in Chambers- 
burg would it be deemed that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was in a state of war? ‘‘No state of war in 
the Northern States!”” What meant then the trap- 

ings of woe on every third house in this great city? 
hat meant then the sable weeds which clothed the 
forms of those who thronged Broadway? Did famine 
cause this woe? Did Spenioane form this grief? No 
state of war! Let the learned attorney-general carry 
the glad tidings that New York was in a state of 
peace to one thousand of bereaved families. In 
whom did the at war-power exist if not in the 
President of the United States? “Ah,” cried his 
learned friend, ‘‘but he is a dictator.” That was a 
fanciful cry. If he usurped his power impeach him, 
remove him, assassinate him; but do not trammel 
this Government in their efforts to overcome this 
great, mighty, and stupendous rebellion. He had 
nothing to say about the action of the President—all 
he had to do was with Gen. Dix. All the court had 
to do was to determine whether Gen. Dix, in as 
the orders of the Chief Executive like a soldier an 
a patriot, had kidnapped his fellow man and ‘incited a 
riot in this city. In a case growing out of the Dorr 
rebellion, the doctrine had been clearly laid down 
that the President had the war-power, and might use 
all his authority under that power. 

After some further observations, Mr. District-Attor- 
ney Hall said he was glad to agree with his learned 
friend that they were before a fearless Judge. His 
Honor was not sitting there to find out whether the 
accused was guilty or not, but simply to find out 
whether probable cause existed to believe Gen. Dix 
had committed an offence against the State. 

Mr. Hall, after referring to the facts in the 
and insisting they established—1. Inciting to a riot; 
2. Forcible entry and detainer; 8, False imprison- 
ment, proceeded to argue that the orders of President 


Lincoln were inadmissible in evidence. He read the 
section: 
Sec. 4, March aan chap. 81, laws of thirty-seventh 


Congress.—* And be it, &c., that any order of the ident, 
or under his authority, made at any time during the exist- 
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ence of the present rebellion, shall be a defence in all courts 

to any action or prosecution, civil or criminal, pending or to 

bs commenced, for any search, seizure, arrest, or imprison- 

_ ment, made, done, or committed, or acts omitted to be done 
under and by virtue of such order,” &c. 


He remarked that this act might be entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the commission of wrongs;”’ for the 
very next section speaks of them co nomine, as ap- 
plied to the case at bar, thus: 

Sno. 5. And be it further enacted, That if any “ criminal 
prosecution” has been commenced in any State court against 
any military officer, for any wrong done by virtue of any 
it aro derived from the President of the United States, 
&C., &C, 

On the defence he argued: 1. It cannot: be dis- 
puted that each of the acts complained of was a tres- 
pass at common law. 2. If Congress possessed the 
constitutional power, by express statutory terms, to 
direct the defendants to commit the trespasses in 
question, Congress cannot constitutionally delegate 
that power to the President in such general terms as 
are employed in the section quoted. 38. Each of the 
acts complained of in this prosecution is repugnant 
and odious to the common law of England and the 
constitution of the United States, and the President’s 
command to commit them was, therefore, still the 
command of a trespasser and a superior wrong-doer, 
and quoted Little vs. Barreme (2 Cranch, 179). The 
effect of the defence proposed is to set the Executive 
‘“‘higher”’ than the tundamental law. The plea for 
the orders is probably to be found in the President’s 
reply to the address of the Chicago clergy, 1862, 
viz.: ‘‘As Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, in time of war I suppose I have a right to 
take any measure which may best subdue the ene- 
my.” But the pleais a bold defence of usurpation. 
Mr. Hall adroitly quoted from the Republican address 
at Pittsburg, February 22, 1856, which well says on 
this head: ‘‘ All usurpations in countries professing 
to be free must have the color of law for its support. 
No outrage committed by power upon popular rights 
is left without some attempts at vindication. The 
partition of Poland, the overthrow of the constitu- 
tion of Hungary, the destruction of Irish independ- 
ence, &c., &c., were consummated with a scrupulous 
observance of the forms of law.’’ The effect of the 
section is to delegate to the Executive the right to 

ractically legislate the exception to an act else un- 
eel ongress generally authorized him to per- 
form unknown, illimitable, immeasured, boundless 
wrongs, and he is to select or create the specialities 
of them. Caligula wrote his laws, but hung them up 
so high they could not be read, and the citizen was 
unished when he could not know the law. But 

ongress does not even specify the law. It allows 
the President to frame it within his own breast, and 
apply it after an offence has been committed. Sup- 
pose the President should, by telegraph, order Mar- 
shal Murray to arrest Gov. Seymour, and if he re- 
sisted, shoot him. He ee the Governor did resist, 
and the Marshal killed, and was tried in Albany for 
homicide, would that order absolve him? A legisla- 
tive body, when it clothes with legality an act other- 
wise anlewial must specify the act. A New York 
legislature might grant the corporation of this city 
power to legalize or permit an otherwise nuisance by 
specifying it. Could it grant such power by saying 
‘“may permit any nuisance’? When a legislative 
body acts specifically, but makes its enactments con- 
tingent upon an event beyond its control, that enact- 
ment is unconstitutional, because its power is sud 
modo delegated (quoting Barto vs. Himrod, 8 New 
York, 496). When the editor of the Louisiana Cou- 
rier published (Friday, March 3, 1815) the famous 
article about Gen. Jackson—martial law prevailing— 
the latter did not suppress the paper, but, upon ob- 
taining from the editor the name of the writer, ar- 
rested him, At that time ‘‘New Orleans was a 
samp, and ‘Judge’ Hall a soldier.’’ (2 Parton’s 
Jackson, 314.) hese seizures and destruction of 


; sity’? cannot occupy a better vantage ground t 
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May, 1864, were clearly in the light of punishments 
in advance of investigation or trial. At this time 
New York was not a camp, and none of the parties 
who were injured were soldiers. New York was in 
full possession of all her civil immunities. The case 
of Gen. Jackson was one occurring within warlike 
lines, and in the presence of an enemy. It was a 
case of military necessity, per se. 

He further said: I understand our opponents to 
claim that the arrest and seizures were made by vir- 
tue of overruling military necessity, because New 
York was at war as an integral portion of the Union, 
and he claimed that this ‘‘ overruling milit woe 
that 
held by martial law ; that as martial law cannot operate 
beyond the field of actual warlike operations, no more 
can ‘‘ military necessity,’’ and that both are unconsti- 
tutional unless in face of an enemy or of insurrection- 
ists. (Luther vs, Borden, 7 Howard United States, 
45.) ‘* Even where there is martial law, and it is exer- 
cised for the purposes of oppression, or any injury is 
wilfully done to person or property, the party by 
whom, or by whose order it is committed, AL pict un- 
doubtedly be answerable.” sa .46.) But there 
is no ground for saying that New York city, in May, 
1864, wasin a legal condition to allow of military neces- 
sity. Can martial law and civil exist together? To 
be sure the President, in his recent Kentucky procla- 
mation, assumes this legal coexistence; but in what 
treatise on international law is the assumption sub- 
stantiated? Not in Halleck. Nor is it compatible 
with their nature. This is clearly indicated oe the 
course of reasoning of the United States Supreme 
Court, in Luther vs. Borden, 7 Howard—a case 
under the Dorr rebellion. Will any one be bold 
enough to say, in view of the history of our ances- 
tors and ourselves, that the President of the United 
States can extend martial law over the entire coun- 
try or over any defined geographical part thereof, 
save in connection with some particular military 
operations which he is carrying on there? (Curtis 
[ex-Judge] on Ex. Power, p. 23.) The prize cases 
are relied upon by our opponents (2 Black, U. 5. 
Rep., p. 635), to prove that the whole nation is in a 
state of war. But the prosecution claim that the 
decision in question expressly limits the lines of war 
within the lines of bayonets and blockading squadrons 
—leaving all beyond such lines within the unfettered 
exercise of the civil power. New York is no more 
at war than she was uring the whiskey insurrection 
or the Dorr rebellion. But, suppose the point be 
conceded, then, it is argued that when we were en- 

ged in war with England, the courts of this State 

ecided that the law of military necessity could not 
constitutionally act upon the citizen, but only upon 
the soldier. During the last war with Great Britain 
Chief-Justice Kent discharged a military prisoner held 
by Gen. Morgan Lewis. The prisoner was named 
Samuel Stacy, Jr. Commodore Chauncey verbally 
ordered one Captain Smith to arrest Stacy for being 
treasonably connected with the enemy. Smith de- 
livered him to Gen. Lewis, who confined him, 
through his provost marshal, under the following 
order: ‘Receive into custody, &c., Samuel Stacy, 
charged by the said commodore with an act of high 
treason against the Government of the United States, 
committed within the territory of the King of Great 
Britain, J. Chambers, Ass.-Adj.-Gen.” In deliver- 
ing the opinion (10 John, 331), Judge Kent recog- 
nized the fact that a commander-in-chief had no more 
lawful authority to hold all the citizens of the entire 
country outside of the sphere of his actual operations 
in the field amenable to his military edicts, than he 
had to hold all the property of the country subject 
to his military requisitions ; that he is not the military 
commander of citizens of the United States, but of 
its soldiers. To the same effect has the argument 
of Senator Linn, on the bill to refund Jackson’s fine 
(14 Ben., p. 627). In parity of illustration are Huckle 
vs. Money (2 Wilson, 205), and Sir Chas. Gould’s 
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case (2 Hen. Bl. Rep., p. 98). Unless, therefore, the 

lea ¥ military race: overriding the fundamental 
a from the necessities of a present and overwhelm- 
ing warlike forcé can be sustained, then the acts of 
the President were unconstitutional. Because he 
arrested “‘ without due process,” and ‘his seizures 
were unreasonable.” But the constitutional ques- 
tion has been expressly determined in favor of the 
prosecution by the Supreme Court of Indiana. The 
court held the section in question unconstitutional. 
(Griffin 7s. Wilcox, 21 Indiana; 370.) Mr. Hall read 
this case at length, aguas emphasizing this pas- 
sage: “If those sacred rights, among which are the 
liberty of h, of the press, and freedom of elec- 
tions—which are the three great bulwarks of free 
institutions—are to be stricken down and perma- 
nently destroyed by armed force; or if that force is 
not to be used to restore the just authority of our 
once glorious Government, but merely to establish, 
by ing through seas of blood, a single consoli- 
dated Government, having for its corner-stone certain 
chimerical ideas of philan y, fraternity, and equal- 
ity, social and political, of all races of men without 
pe oe to color, then it might not be so readily con- 
ceded that imperative necessity would require that 
the force should be kept up solely for such pur- 

ose. 

Attorney-General Cochrane, after a brief allusion 
to the importance of the case, p eded in an elab- 
orate argument to give his views a the questions 
at stake. The order of the President having been 
interposed as a justification for the act of his agent, 
the question was whether the agent was justifiable 
for act by virtue of the order of the sident. 
Gen. Cochrane then quoted apposite passages from 
the Constitution of the United States, defining the 
duties of the President and the restrictions put upon 
him as to abridging the liberties of the press and the 
people by the amendments to that instrument. The 

which he quoted he contended had pro- 

ibited in | as strong as could be used the 
act which abri the freedom of the press or which 
inhibited the liberty of the press without due process 
of law. He might be answered that the letter of the 
record was to that effect, but the spirit of the Consti- 
tution was to the effect that the President was em- 
powered by the law of Co and that such 
authority was duly and properly exercised. He 
(General Cochrane) refused the eis herp and de- 
nounced it as treasonable to the si 84 of the people 
and ruinous to general liberty. e speaker then 
ve a succinct history of the nature of martial law 

m the eg age of English history down to 
our own time. He contended that as there was no 
power within the Constitution, and as the history of 
antecedent and contemporary time proved that it 
was not intended there should be any power, either 
in the Congress or in the President to declare martial 
law, the act of Mr. Lincoln, under which Gen. Dix 
justified himself, was unjustifiable, and had no foun- 
dation in law or warrant in the Constitution. 

Gen. Cochrane passed to the consideration of the 
question whether the President in any other consti- 
tutional propsietl than that of a civil officer, was en- 
dowed with the power, under any circumstances, of 

roclaiming martial law. He quoted reliable author- 
ities to sustain his position that no martial law can 
prevail without proclamation, and that, in the lan- 
guage of the Duke of Wellington, martial law was no 
aw at all. 

In conclusion Gen. Cochrane contended that in 
order to justify thé proclamation of martial law it 
was not sufficient that the country should be in a 
state of war, but that the particular district should be 
invaded and the courts suspended. 

Wm. M. Evarts made the closing speech, contend- 
ing that the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
conferred upon the President ample power to do 
whatever he thought was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the country in time of war. 
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The decision of the Judge was delivered on 
Aug. Ist. After a careful examination of the 
matter, he concluded to hold Gen. Dix and 
those concerned with him in executing the man- 
dates of the President subject to the action of 
the grand jury of the city and county. He said: 


It is unnecessary for me, in deciding this matter, 
to rehearse the facts of this case. The defendants, 
through their counsel, place themselves under the 
eee ae of section 4 of the Act of Congress of 

arch 3, 1863, entitled ‘‘An act relating to habeas 
,corpus, and regulating judicial proceedings in certain 
cases.” If that provision is constitutional, it assimi- 
lates the President of the United States, during the 
existence of the present rebellion, to an absolute 
monarch, and makes him incapable of doing any 
wrong. This is a very novel and startling doctrine 
to advance under a republican form of government. 

I have given the case a most careful consideration ; 
on the one hand, seeking to avoid an undue inter- 
ference with the agents of the Government in the 
Sree gone of their duty, and, on the other, keeping 

efore me my own obligation to uphold and enforce 
the laws of this State. Ido not deem it proper to 
state in detail the view I entertain upon the legal 
principles so ably discussed before me by the coun- 
sel on both sides. Such an exposition of the law 
would be more appropriate should the case come 
before the court for trial. It strikes me, however, as 
a fit occasion to enable the great questions of time in- 
volved in it to be brought up in such a shape as to - 
admit of their being absolutely and finally settled. 


No further proceedings have taken place in 
the case. 

The defendants placed themselves under the 
protection of Section 4 of the Act of Congress 
of March 3d, 1863, entitled “‘ an Act relating to 
habeas corpus and regulating judicial proceed- 
ings in certain cases.” (See AnnvuaL OCycto- 
PZ&DIA, vol. 1863, p. 255.) 

The following are some further incidents 
connected with the publication of newspapers 
during 1864: 

Constitution and Union, Fairfield, lowa. Destroyed 
February 8, 1864. 

Crawford Democrat, Meadville, Penn. Mobbed 
February 5, 1864. Saved by editor’s defence. 

Northumberland Democrat, Penn. Destroyed by 
mob, February 7, 1864. 

Volksblatt, Belleville, Missouri. 
ond time, May 18, 1864. 

Democrat, Sunbury, Penn. Mobbed January 18, 
1864. Office destroyed. Property stolen. 

Eagle, Lancaster, Ohio. Mobbed February 3, 1864. 
Partially destroyed. 

Mahoning Sentinel, Youngstown, 0. Mobbed Janu- 
ary 28, 1864. Attempt to assassinate the editor. 
Office totally destroyed. 

Crisis, Columbus, Ohio. Threatened February 15, 
1864. Saved by being armed. 

Statesman, Columbus, Ohio. Threatened February 
15, 1854. Saved by being armed. 

Py it Laporte, Indiana. Destroyed February 
1 

‘Democrat, Wauscon, Ohio, destroyed Feb. 20, 1864, 

Advertiser, Lebanon, Penn., attacked March 15, 
1864; defended successfully. 

Dayton Empire, Dayton, Ohio, completely de- 
stroyed March 3, 1864. 

Pické Guard, Chester, Ill. totally destroyed Au- 
gust 20, 1864, 

Herald, Franklin County, Indiana, demolished 
March 20, 1864, 

Democrat, Greenville, Darke County, Ohio, demor 
ished March 5, 1864, 


Destroyed a sec- 
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Union, Louisiana, Mo., destroyed March 6, 1864. 

St. Marys Gazette, Leonardtown, Ind., warned 
April 12, 1862. 

Picayune, New Orleans, 

Courier, New Orleans, suppressed May 23, 1864, 
and editors banished for republishing the bogus 
proclamation received via Cairo. The order was 
never revoked, 

Metropolitan Record, New Yok, circulation for- 
bidden at the West, March 26, 1864. 

Transcript, Baltimore, Md., suppressed May 18, 
1864, for publishing a despatch saying the loss of the 
Army of the Potomac was not less than seventy 
thousand, and crediting it to the Associated Press. 

Democrat, Cambridge, Md., suppressed September 
9, 1864, 

r Metropolitan Record. 

Freeman’ s Journal, burned at Nashville, September 
12, 1864. 

Democrat, Gallatin County, Ill, editors seized and 
imprisoned August 19, 1864, 

‘yisis, Columbus, O., editor seized and imprisoned 
May 10, 1864. 

Register, Wheeling, Va., editors seized, paper sup- 
pressed July 20, 1864. 

Journal, Belfast, Me., editor seized August, 1864. 

News, Memphis, Tenn., suppressed July, 1864. 

Bulletin, Baltimore, Md., rie feet July, 1864. 

Gazette, Parkersburg, Va., editor seized by Gen. 
Hunter, July 27, 1864. 

Kentucky, June, 1864, all Democratic papers ex- 
cluded the State. 

All Democratic newspapers excluded from Mem- 
phis (except the Missouri Republican) September 16, 
1864 


On September 380th, the ‘‘ Loyalist’’ at Baltimore 
was discontinued by order of Gen. Wallace, and on 
November 29th, the ‘True Presbyterian”’ at Louis- 
ville, by order of Gen. Burbridge. 


FRY, Wirt1am Heyry, an Ameriean musi- 
cal composer and editor, born in Philadelphia 
in August, 1815, died at Santa Cruz, W. L., 
December 21, 1864. He received his early 
education partly at the schools of his native 
city and partly at the Roman Catholic College 
of Mount St. Mary’s at Emmittsburg, Md. His 
first orchestral compositions were four over- 
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tures performed by the Philharmonic Society 
of-Philadelphia, for which he was complimented 
with an honorary medal. In 1845 he wrote the 
opera of “Leonora,” which was produced by 
the Seguin company at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre in the month of June of that year, and 
an Italian version was performed at the Aoad- 
emy of Music in New York in the spring of 
1858. After a connection of several years with 
the Philadelphia press, in 1846 Mr. Fry visited 
Paris and other European capitals, where he 
remained for six years. His correspondence 
from the former city with the “N. Y. Tribune” 
attracted not a little attention. After his re- 
turn to this country in 1852, he delivered in 
New York a remarkable series of lectures on 
the history of music, illustrated by two new 
symphonies of his own composition, which, 
with two other symphonies, ‘Santa Claus” 
and ‘Childe Harold,” were soon after played 
by M. Jullien’s orchestra in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. His next orig- 
inal work was the music to an ode written for 
the opening of the Crystal Palace in New York 
in 1853. In 1855 he composed a “Stabat 
Mater” with full orchestral and vocal score for 
performance at the New York Academy. Dur- | 
ing the past year, his “Leonora” was pro- 
duced with great splendor in Philadelphia for 
the benefit of the Fair of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. For thelast twelve years Mr. Fry had 
been attached to the editorial corps of the 
“Tribune,” and its columns richly attest his 
rare abilities as a critic. For several years he 
had been the victim of consumption, and had 
gone to Santa Oruz early in the autumn for the 
alleviation of his disease, though himself re- 
garding his case as hopeless; but soon after 
arriving there his symptoms became alarmingly 
bis and he finally succumbed to the fatal 
isease. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES. The year 1864 has added less 
than some of the years which preceded it to our 
knowledge of the surface and productions of the 
earth. No great and long-concealed discovery 
has been made, no problem which had tasked the 
wisdom and research of ages has been solved; yet 
whileso many active and enterprising students 
have been engaged in all parts of the world in 
investigating natural phenomena, in exploring 
unknown regions, and in examining carefully for 
new facts and new theories the already beaten 
paths of topographical research, many new facts 
have been gleaned, some new discoveries made, 
and the way opened for more. 

Beginning, as usual, with our own ContI- 
NENT, we notice the publication of Captain C. 
F. Halls interesting narrative of his Arctic 
explorations. Allusion was made to some items 
of his discoveries in the volume of the ANNUAL 


Cyctorzpr14 for 1863. He estimates the moral 
character and the intelligence of the Innuits or 
Esquimaux much higher than previous explorers 
have done, giving them credit for honesty, 
affection, quickness of perception, and docility. 
His experiences of arctic life were deeply in- 
teresting. In June, 1864, Captain Hall sailed 
again, and this time much better provided, for 
a further voyage and journey of exploration in 
the arctic regions. He has still strong hope of 
finding some of Franklin’s men alive, believing 
that if they adopted the Innuit mode of life, 
they might prolong their existence and even 
live in tolerable comfort for many years. 

In British Amerioa there has been little of 
geographical exploration to chronicle. 

The British survey of Vancouver Island has 
been completed, and that of the coast of British 
Columbia vigorously prosecuted, and charts of 
the island survey published. Memoirs on both 
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were read before the Koya. Geographical So- 
ciety in 1864, that on Vancouver’s Island being 
prepared by Dr. OC. Forbes, Surgeon of the He- 
cate, H. M. Surveying ship, and that on British 
Columbia by Lieut. H. 8. Palmer, R. E., who 
had been engaged in the survey. Dr. Forbes 
represents the climate of Vancouver as much 
like that of Great Britain, though rendered 
somewhat colder by the cold winds from the 
snow-clad hills of the Olympus range on the 
main land. The whole surface is reckoned at 
12,000,000 acres, of which, however, only about 
1,000,000 are suitable for culture or grazing. 
Coal is found in very considerable quantities, 
and of good quality. The timber is excellent, 
and the trees of immense size. There are sey- 
eral excellent land-locked harbors, the best 
being Esquimalt Bay, Nanaimo, and one in 
Tooke district abutting on San Juan de Fuca 
Straits. The harbor of Victoria, the present 
capital of the colony, is not so good, lacking 
depth, and having an unsafe anchorage. Nana- 
imo Dr. Forbes considered as destined to 
be the great centre of business, Lieut. Palmer, 
in his paper on British ‘Columbia, described, 
with great clearness and beauty, the course of 
the Fraser River, the extensive mining region 
of Cariboo, with its confused congeries of hills 
of an altitude of 6,000 or 7,000 feet, thickly 
timbered, whence subordinate ranges radiated, 
and the gulches or streams descending from 
each in all directions. Gold was found through- 
out a district extending over 7° of latitude and 
8° of longitude. The climate is disagreeable, 
the winter being long and the cold intense, and 
only two months in the year being bright and 
pleasant. A tract about 100 miles in breadth 
along the Fraser and its tributaries, is the only 
portion of arable land, but this is very fertile. 
In the Untrep Srates the progress of the 
war has led to the production of some excellent 
maps and topographical charts of the regions 
traversed by the contending armies. The Cum- 
berland range of mountains, and the spurs and 
auxiliary chains of mountains connected with 
it, have been more thoroughly explored than 
ever before, and their peculiar formation and 
characteristics carefully noted. These moun- 
tains are rich in mineral wealth. Iron (the 
hematitic ores), copper, gold, salt, and coal, are 
found in large quantities, and when peace re- 
turns they will doubtless prove attractive, from 
their mineral deposits, to a large and enterpris- 
mg population. The geological and geographical 
survey of California has made progress during 
the year, under the energetic labors of Professor 
Whitney and his associates, and interesting dis- 
coveries have been made relative to the height 
of the peaks of the Snowy Range (the Sierra 
Nevada). It has been ascertained, very unex- 
pectedly, that there are several of these peaks, 
some in California and others probably within 
the boundaries of Nevada, which exceed in 
height Mount Shasta, hitherto supposed to be 
the highest point in the United States. Of 
these Mount Tyndal, about lon. 118°, lat. 36° 30’ 
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to 87°, is, according to the barometrical meas- 
urements of Messrs. King and Brewer, 15,090 


feet high, Mount Shasta being 14,440. Mount 


Whitney, in the same vicinity, is over 15,000 
feet, and perhaps a few feet higher than Mount 
Tyndall. The White Mountains, in the same 
meridian, but fifty or sixty miles further north, 
have one cone estimated at 14,600 feet. 

Turning to Mexico, we find that the Franco- 
Austrian occupation of that country has been 
the means of inciting the publication of several 
treatises and maps, giving very full accounts of 
the topography, geography, soil, climate, and 
mineral productions of that country. None 
of these are narratives or charts of very re- 
cent explorations, but they possess considera- 
ble value from the thoroughness with which 
the investigations were prosecuted, and the 
minute and careful accuracy of the maps and 
charts. One of the most admirable of these 
works is a volume compiled by the Baron F. 
W. Von Eglofistein, and published by Messrs. 
D, Appleton & Company of New York, entitled 
“Contributions to the Geology and Physical 
Geography of Mexico, including a Geological 
and Topographical Map, with profiles of some 
of the principal Mining Districts, together with 
a graphic description of an ascent of the vol- 
cano Popocatepetl.” The Topographical map 
was compiled by Charles de Berghes, and the 
Geological map and profiles by Frederick Von 
Gerolt, at the suggestion of Alexander Von 
Humboldt. The explanations were drawn up 
by Von Gerolt, and the account of the ascent 
of the voleano by him and his friend Baron L. 
Gros, who accompanied him. Views of the 
valley of Mexico from actual Jandscapes painted 
by Rugendas, also embellish the volume. The 
Geological and Topographical maps and pro- 
files are inserted both plain and colored, accord- 
ing to the geological formations. These ex- 
plorations were made in 1833 and 1834. 

A series of interesting experiments made in 
1863, by the late Raymond Thomassy, a Fellow 
of the French Société de Géographie, in regard 
to the saltness of the Atlantic Ocean at different 
points, and also a memoir containing observa- 
tions on the structure and geological character 
of the Banama Istanps, were published in the 
November (1864) Bulletin of that Society. M. 
Thomassy ascertained, by careful exploration, 
that those islands are undermined by the ocean, 
and that the tides penetrate through the porous 
rocks (an 6élitic chalk) which underlie them 
with every rise of the tide; and that at even a 
distance of a mile or more from the shores the 
wells rise and fall with the tide, and are either 
salt or brackish if of any considerable depth. 
M. Thomassy’s observations on the saltness of 
the ocean developed some remarkable facts, 
The saline constituents, instead of being con 
stant in quantity, varied materially in different 
localities, and sometimes under circumstances 
which gave little clue to the diversity. It was 
of course to be expected that near the mouths 
of large rivers, or in the vicinity of harbors, the 
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water would contain less salt. His observations 
were made with Baumé’s areometer. In lat. 
27° N.,, lat. 74° 10’ west from Greenwich, the 
water showed 3° 95’ in the salometer. In lat. 
31° 17’ lon. 66° 21 W., or between 30 and 40 
miles from the Bermudas, the salometer regis- 
tered only 3° 50’. In lat. 51° 10’ N., lon. 14° 
47 W., the saltness was 4° 10’. In lat. 51° 15’ 
N., lon. 8° 55’ W., about eight miles from the 
lighthouse at Cork, it was 3° 30’, and when 
near the first floating light of Liverpool, at high 
tide, 3° 20’. These are but examples of thirty 
observations made in a voyage from Nassau to 
Liverpool. 

The projects for an inter-oceanic canal to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, are 
still multiplying, and though some have been 
relinquished, others are taking their places. 
In all there have been eighteen distinct routes 
proposed for such a canal. Of these, eight have 
taken the river San Juan as their port of de- 
parture on the Atlantic side; the Pacific ter- 
minus being respectively the bay of Fonseca, 
the port of Realejo, the river Tamaruedo, Port 
Brito, San Juan del Sur, the bay of Salinas, the 
river Tampisque, and the Gulf of Nicoyo, and 
the river San Carlos and the Gulf of Nicoya. 
The well-known Tehuantepec route proposed 
to cross higher up on the continent, west of the 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and the proposed route 
by the Gulf of Dulce and the river Cuyabon, 
coincided almost exactly with the boundary 
between Costa Rica and New Granada. Four 
routes have been surveyed across the Isthmus 
of Panama, two nearly parallel with the railroad, 
ore taking advantage of the Chagres River, 
the other extending from Navy Bay to Panama 
Bay ; one by the Trinidad and Cuymeto Rivers, 
and another near the 79th meridian west from 
Greenwich, from Port San Blas by the river 
Chepo. Three routes have been proposed, be- 
ginning in the Gulf of Darien; one by the 
Arquia and Tuyta Rivers, terminating in the 
Gulf of San Miguel; another by the Atrato 
and Truando Rivers, terminating in Humboldt 
Bay; and a third by the rivers Atrato and 
Tapipi, terminating in the bay of Cupica. Still 
another route in this vicinity, originally sur- 
veyed by Mr. Gisborne in 1852, has, during 
the year, been resurveyed by an eminent 
French engineer, M. Bourdiol, who reports 
very favorably upon it. This route, starting 
from the Pacific side in the Gulf of San Miguel, 
ascends the Savannah River to its confluence 
with the Lara, and thence crosses the Cordillera 
to the bay of Caledonia. The length of the 
canal would be about three miles, and the 
height to be surmounted about 500 feet. 

In Sourn Amerroa, the greater share of in- 
terest, as connected with geographical. explora- 
tion, centres in the more southern States of the 
continent. An effort is making by an American 
company, under the sanction of the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, to establish navigation on the Orinoco, 
and to explore the higher waters of: that river; 
and 4 prominent citizen of Venezuela, Don J. 
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M. Torres Caicedo, has attempted to interest 
the French Government in the enterprise. In 
his memorial, he states that the basin of the 
Orinoco has an extent of 300,000 square miles, 
that it has 400 navigable affluents, and that by 
way of its tributary the Meta, it not only con- 
nects with the entire river system of New Gran 
ada, east of the Andes, but also, through the 
Cassiquiare and Negro, with the Amazons and 
its navigable branches, and that a steamer can 
sail from the mouth of the Orinoco by its connec- 
tions to southern Brazil or the centre of Bolivia. 
In the valley of the Orinoco, or its immediate 
vicinity, are found gold both in placers and 
veins, mines of copper, tin, coal, uranium, and 
quicksilver, petroleum springs, deposits of sul- 
phur, sulphate of lime (plaster of paris), chalk, 
asphaltum, and jade, rock crystal, and garnets. 
The forests of this region abound in mahogany, 
ebony, rosewood, Brazil wood, guaiacum, fus- 
tic, vanilla, sarsaparilla, and all kinds of resins, 
balsams, and gums. The cotton of the country 
is of good quality, and the soil is admirably 
adapted to its cultivation. This region, as well 
as the upper tributaries of the Amazons, have 
been very fully explored by Mr. Richard Spence, 
an English geographer, who has spent fifteen 
years in investigating the commercial possibili- 
ties of the country. 

Don Antonio de Raimondi, the Peruvian 
geographer, has communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society some further memoirs 
relative to Loreto. The eastern slope of this 
province is drained by the Marafion, the Hual- 
laga, and the Ucayali and their afiluents, most 
of them navigable. The mineral products of 
the region are rock salt, sulphate of lime, alum, 
sulphur, iron ore, lignite, and some gold. The 
production of beeswax, and of straw goods 
from the Panama grass, are the principal indus- 
tries carried on by the very sparse and scattered 
population which, with the exception of Moy- 
abamba, the capital of the province, which has 
a population of about 8,000 souls, does not ex- 
ceed one person to every four square miles. 

Height of the principal Peaks of the Boliv- 
ian Andes.—On this question, Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen for January, 1864, gives*the fol- 
lowing corrected table, which may be accepted 
as the latest and most accurate statement on the 
subject. Sir David Forbes, the English geolo- 
gist, is its authority, though Ondarza’s chart of 
the Andes has also been compared. The heights 
are given in English feet: 


Feet. 
Tilampu, oF Sorstics seep anscase ca'scnesaenctes 24,812 
FRUMSNi ieee eet eeea Be ceae ce onsise dass 24,155 
Sajama(volcano). a. Gisacsercisses cece vrseee 23,014 
Chololo (in Apolobamba).........-++seeeee0e 22,374 
Hsyaa: Povoaisn csspeeetecre <9 00's fon ucece ene 21,882 
Cachacomani (Volcan0)......2.-.+-eceeeceees 21,583 
Quenuata | (VvolcanoeS).............seeseee 21,252 
Chepicani f wood mountains of Tacora...... 22,687 
Muraratasc cts seecivcbert races sceschevevuceks 20,418 
Callinsath Sortie micrssers se ancceciwon chistes -.- 20,580 
POUR cc Gee ae alae wswidscsesccececeweeae 15,724 
Tunari de Cochabamba. ........-.seceesscees 15,608 
Hermoso de Aullagas..........sscececceeoes 15,T4T 
Povtuoalaniguewi esse ass 0vccclmat taba teane Lier 
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Misti (a volcano of Arequipa, Peru)........- 
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The scientific commission appointed by the 
Brazilian Government Ay tas the pee 
ing mining region of Matto Grosso, and to re- 
eat upon the best modes of access to it, have 
returned and sent in their report, which has 
not yet been published. It is understood, how- 
ever, that they found it accessible through the 
Juinheima, an affluent of the Parana, and its 
tributary, the Brilhante, both navigable streams. 
The Government of Brazil, though now attempt- 
ing to act with more liberality and a wiser policy 
than formerly, has hitherto pursued an extreme- 
ly narrow and impolitic course in relation to 
the navigation of its great river, the Amazons, 
prohibiting in effect any maritime power from 
ascending it except in Brazilian vessels. There 
is reason to believe that the monopolies and 
restrictions hitherto maintained, and which 
have proved so injurious to its own prosperity, 
will ere long be removed. 

A Brazilian engineer, Sefior da Silva Con- 
tinho, has, during the year, explored the Purus, 
one of the larger affluents of the Amazons, and 
ascertained that it does not, as had been re- 

orted, communicate with the Madeira River. 
Mr Nathaniel Plant, an English traveller, who 
has been exploring the Province of Rio Grande 
do Sul, has discovered the existence of exten- 
sive beds of excellent coal in the basin of the 
Jaguaraé, and its two affluents, the Candista 
and the Tigre, navigable streams which dis- 
charge their waters into a lake near the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

The Argentine Confederation has been for 
the past few years a favorite region of study 
with European and American geographers. 
No one has been more patient and indefatiga- 
ble in his researches than the French geogra- 
pher, Dr. Martin de Moussy, who has spent 
twenty-two years in the exploration of this 
country, and who during the past year has 
given to the public the results of his patient 
investigations in a work of three 8vo volumes, 
(accompanied by an atlas) entitled Description 
géographique et statistique dela Conféderation 

rgentine, a work of great merit and interest, 
which fairly exhausts the subject of the physi- 
cal geography, minerals, vegetable and animal 
productions, population, resources, government, 
and history of the Confederation in general, 
and of each of its provinces. The climate he 
regards as eminently salubrions, and the soil is 
rich and fertile. The pampas or prairies are, for 
the most part, productive of rich and nutritious 
grasses, though the clay lands are often coy- 
ered with the mimosa and different species of 
cactus. The lack of forests in extensive districts 
he attributes rather to the dryness of the air, the 
constancy of the wind in a single direction, and 
the want of rain, than to any deficiency in the 
soil. Wherever trees are planted in any con- 
‘siderable numbers on the pampas they grow 
and flourish. The population of the confedera- 
tion is largely European. Nearly 150,000 Ital- 
ians have emigrated thither within the past 
twenty-five years, and they still continue to 
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come in large numbers. There are also consid- 
erable German colonies. In a memoir read be- 
fore the French Société de Géographie, in June, 
1834, M. de Moussy gave some account of a 
journey he had made a few montns previous 
to the Indian frontier of Buenos Ayres (now 
again one of the States of the Confederation). 
This frontier now extends from near Cape Cor- 
rientes along the northern slope of the Vulcan 
Mountains to the foot of the Andes. It has 
only been within the past four or five years 
that the Indians have yielded the territory 
south of the Southern Salado River to the 
whites. The amalgamation of the white and 
red races, the awakened and developed intelli- 
gence of the Indians, who are really a race 
of high character and abilities, the desire for 
the education of their children, and the more 
winning manners of the Italians and Germans, 
whom they do not regard so much their he- 
reditary enemies as the Spaniards, have tend- 
ed to influence these independent and brave 
Araucanians, Querandis, and Guaranis, to 
abandon their predatory life, and settling down 
to the cultivation of the soil, to endeavor to 
vie with the whites in the arts of peace. The 
coming over of several of their chiefs to an 
alliance with the whites has greatly aided in 
this change. The Confederation has also planted 
some colonies and small forts far within their 
territory, as for instance at Bahia Blanca, Car- 
men, St. Matthias Bay, and Fort Villarino. 

An enterprising Englishman, Mr. Wheel- 
wright, has interested English capitalists in the 
matter of opening the remote provinces of the 
Confederation to a market, and by the as- 
sistance of the Government of the Confeder- 
ation, has already constructed a railroad from 
Rosario to Cordova, and proposes to continue 
it through Tucuman, Salta, Jujuy, and into 
Bolivia, and also to extend a line westward 
from the La Plata to Mendoza, to cross the 
Andes there into Chile. In this connection 
the various enterprises recently undertaken 
to find a practicable route across the Andes, 
assume a greater significance. Itis supposed 
that the pass south of Mendoza, about lat. 
34° 40° south, will be the most feasible for 
railroad purposes. This pass, though having 
an altitude of 6,000 feet above the sea-level, 
is approached by a gradual slope, and in that 
latitude is not liable to serious or permanent 
obstruction by snow. It was known, though 
until recently it had beer forgotten, that dur- 
ing the last century the Jesuit fathers suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Andes at points still 
further south, in lat. 39°—41°, and that the 
passes by which they then crossed were much 
lower and more practicable. Since that time, 
however, the Indian tribes had jealously guarded 
these passes against the intrusion of white 
men, and it was not until 1863 that exploring 
parties have been able to obtain access to most 
of them. In 1856 an engineer and a German 
physician from Chili, MM. Fonck and Herz, 
made an attempt to cross by way of Lake 
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Llanquihue, Lake Todos los Santos, and Lake 
Naguelhuapi. They were successful, though 
encountering great difficulties, and passing over 
the mountain at an elevation of about 4,800 
feet. On their return they found that by as- 
cending the Rio Frio (a stream originating 
from the glacier of El Tronador, and feeding 
Lake Naguelhuapi) for a distance of nine 
_ miles, they could pass through tbe valley of 
Perez Rosales, and thus effect a passage at an 
elevation of not more than 2,730 feet. 

A young Chilian, Don Guillermo Cox, de- 
termined to find a still more feasible route, but 
crossing first by the pass which Messrs. Fonck 
and Herz had discovered, descended the Rio 
Negro, a river 700 miles in length, discharging 
into the Atlantic, and having its source in Lake 
Naguelhuapi. The stream, though haying con- 
siderable descent and some rapids, was naviga- 
ble from the lake; but at a distance of about 
eighty-five miles from the lake his frail boat 
was shipwrecked by striking a rock, and he and 
his companion escaped only to be made prison- 
ers by the Indians, who, however, were speedily 
pacified by his playing upon a flageolet, and suf- 
fered him to go back to Valdivia to obtain some 
presents to redeem himself and his friend. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to explore 
other routes, and to learn from his Indian com- 
panions particulars in regard to them. The 
most practicable he believed to be that of Bar- 
eloche, in about lat. 41°, passing south of El 
Tronador, but terminating in Lake Naguelhuapi. 
It is about seventy-five miles in length from 
the mouth of the Petrohue, where it com- 
mences, to the lake, but it is so easy that the 
Indians pass it daily with thew beasts of bur- 
den. Its altitude is believed not to exceed 
2,500 feet. He also obtained full information 
of three other passes. One from Lake Ranco, 
through the valley of Sifen, which eventually 
reaches through a considerable forest one of 
the affluents of the Rio Negro. This is a little 
below the line of 40° south latitude; another, 
the pass of Villa Rica, about lat. 39° south, 
follows the Tolten, a Chilean river, up to 
its source in Lake Villa Rica, thence passing 
through the narrow valley of Villa Rica, passes 
down the valley of the Huechum, a tributary 
of the Encarnacion, one of the affluents of the 
Rio Negro. This pass, a convenient one and 
not of great altitude, is carefully guarded 
by the Indians, and no white man has been 
allowed to pass through it during this cen- 
tury. The third pass, that of Rinihue, is 
very remarkable, and has been explored also 
by Mr. William Frick, a German engineer, 
but is too narrow to be of much service, and 
the streams which unite to form it are mere 
mountain torrents, and none of them naviga- 
ble. The physical conformation of this pass is 
very peculiar. The Lake Rinihue is one of a 
chain of lakes lying along the western versant of 
the Andes, of which the principal are Lakes Villa 
Rica, Calafquen, Panguipulli, Rinihue, Ranco, 
Puyegue, Rupunco, and Llanquihue, nearly all 
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of them connected with each other, and at the 
same time with streams falling into the Pacific; 
but the Lake Rinihue is also connected with a 
chain of lakes crossing the Andes by a stream 
having a rapid descent; and while the principal 
ovtlet of that lake is the Valdivia River, flow- 
ing into the Pacific, it also finds an outlet 
through Lake Pachucico and Lacar, eastward, 
and it is said into one of the aftluents of the 
Rio Negro, though this is somewhat uncertain. 

In Chile, the eminent geographer M. Pissis, 
of Santiago, has continued to prosecute his 
geodesic investigations in regard to the sum- 
mnits of the Andes within that republic, and has 
developed recently two interesting facis, one 
that Aconcagua has wrongly been placed 
among the volcanoes, a fact which the English 
geologist Sir David Forbes has also ascertained 
concerning Sorata and Illimani in Bolivia. 
Neither of these three summits manifest any 
evidences of volcanic action. M. Pissis has 
also definitively settled the height of Aconcagua 
at 22,422 feet. The Chilean Government has 
continued to establish and strengthen its colo- 
nies in Southern Chile or Araucania, and has 
now new but strong settlements at Mulchen 
CBF of German emigrants), at Lebu and Au 
gol. 

In Evrorr the geographical progress of the 
year has consisted mainly in the new and more 
complete geographic, geologic, and geodesic sur- 
veys of the principal States, in the fixing by 
new observations the height of some of the 
mountain summits, and in the measurement of 
several arcs of meridian of greater or less ex- 
tent. Among the most admirable contribu- 
tions made to geographical science during 
the year, are Petermann’s series of Physical 
and Statistical Charts of the empire of Austria, 
nine in number, and comprising the hydro- 
graphy, orography, geology, climatography, 
hyetography, ethnography, population, relig- 
ions, agriculture, manufactures, and mines of 
Austria. By a skilful use of the colors of chro- 
mo-lithography he has succeeded in presenting 
all these points to the eye in the most interest- 
ing and impressive manner. Mr. Petermann 
has also executed a bird’s-eye view of Switzer- 
land, giving by variety of colors the comparative 
elevation of each section, and a still more dis- 
tinct chart of the region of the Upper Rhine 
from Glarus to Todi and Vorab, in which each 
increase of elevation of 1,000 feet is designated 
by a different shade of green. 

In an essay on the geography of Switzerland 
accompanying these charts, Mr. Petermann 
gives extended tables of the meteorology, tem- 
perature, pressure of the atmosphere and winds 
of Switzerland, as well as statistics of the 
height of the mountains, population, wealth, 
and resources of the little Confederation. His 
statement of the nationalities, or rather of the 
national affinities of the Swiss, is as follows: 
1,681,000 may be reckoned as Germans, speak- 
ing that language ordinarily ; 540,000 French; 
129,300 Italians ; 42,400 Roumanians or gypsies. 
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The Ordnance and Admiralty surveys of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
have been vigorously prosecuted, and the Gov- 
ernment has ordered a large cadastral survey 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, to correspond 
with that already undertaken for Scotland, on 
the scales of 25 inches and of 6 inches to the 
mile. The Ordnance survey have made a new 
measurement of several of the mountains of the 
Cairngorm group in Scotland, and give the 
height of Ben-Macdhui, which has hitherto been 
stated as 4,390 feet, as only 4,296 feet. This 
restores the title of Ben Nevis to rank as the 
highest mountain in Great Britain, being, ac- 
cording to one measurement, 4,373 feet, and 
according to another 4,406 feet in height. The 
estuary of the Thames, the Scilly Islands, Bris- 
tol Channel, the Western Hebrides, and a part 
of the Channel Islands, have been surveyed dur- 
ing the year; the principal triangulation and 
the initial levelling of the United Kingdom 
have been published, and the triangulation of 
Great Britain having been connected with that 
of France and Belgium, the Russian astrono- 
mers Forsch and Jilinski have been engaged in 
the measurement of an are of parallel in lati- 
tude 52° N., extending over about 72° of longi- 
tude. Denmark has continued the publication 
of its topographical survey, which is most ad- 
mirably executed. The surveys in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Grecian Archipelago, under 
Capt. Spratt, C. B., and Commander Mansell, 
were vigorously prosecuted during the year, 
and Malta Channel, the bay of Tripoli, and the 
Island and Channel of Corfu completed. 

In Russia there has been great activity in 
geographical research. The surveys connected 
with the measurement of an arc of meridian by 
Struve and Tenner, from the North Cape to the 
Black Sea, have been completed, and though 
Struve has passed away (see Srruve, WILHELM) 
late in the year, other kindred spirits remain 
to follow out his plans. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. purchased, three 
or four years since, the Palatine Hill in Rome, 
and has since that time employed M. Pietra 
Rosa, an eminent Italian archeologist, to super- 
intend the exploration of the ruins of this cele- 
brated locality. M. Rosa has recently pub- 
lished a photograph of the plan of the explora- 
tion, with full notes of the results attained. 
These may be briefly stated as follows: he has 
ascertained that an intermontium or ravine, as 
the ancient authors said, did exist, dividing the 
hill into a northern and southern portion; that 
the northern portion constituted the entire ter- 
ritory of Roma Quadrata the earliest city, and 
that portions of the walls of that city, 2,500 
years old, still éxist, and have been disen- 
tombed by his direction. The southern por- 
tion of the hill was the ancient Velia. He has 
also discovered the two gates Mugonia and 
Jtomana of the time of the early empire, and 
beneath the imperial pavement, in nearly a per- 
fect condition, the pavement of the time of the 
republic. 
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Turning to Asta, we find much that is in- 
teresting in the explorations of geographers 
in its central zone, to which most of the 
discoyeties have been confined. During the 
year 1864 several parties explored very fully 
portions of Palestine. The Duc de Luynes, 
a French nobleman of enterprise and high 
intelligence, organized an expedition early in 
the year to explore more fully than had yet 
been done the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
Amply provided with boats, instruments, and 
apparatus for doing their work thoroughly, 
they spent four or five months (from March 
to July) in a careful investigation of the phys- 
ical geography, geodesy, and geology of the 
entire region of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
They visited the sources of the Jordan, of 
which there are three principal ones, the 
Wady (or valley of) Hasbany, near Hasbeya, 
1,847 feet above the sea level; the Wady Ba- 
nias, 1,257 feet, and the Wady Tell-el Kady, 
607 feet above tide water. The first of these 
is in the Anti-Libanus chain, and much above 
the valley of the Jordan, into which it falls in 
a succession of cataracts. The valley of the 
Upper Jordan at the waters of Merom (Lake 
Samechonitis) has an elevation of only 469 feet 
above the sea level. 

From this upper valley the descent of the 
Jordan is very rapid to the Sea of Tiberias, 
which is 620 feet below the level of the sea, or 
1,089 feet below the Valley of the Jordan above 
the waters of Merom. From the Lake of Tibe- 
rias its course is still rapid to the Dead Sea, 
which is, by the careful measurement of the 
French explorers, 1,286 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. The party also ascertained, 
with great accuracy, the latitude, longitude, and 
elevation of the city of Jerusalem. The lati- 
tude is 31° 46’ 30”. The longitude E. (from 
Paris, probably) 32° 53’ 8”; altitude above 
the Mediterranean, 2,556 feet; above the 
Dead Sea, 3,842 feet. 

M. de Saulcy, a French explorer, has been 
examining the topography of the country to the 
north of the Dead Sea, and has prepared new 
charts and drawings of it. One of the most in- 
teresting contributions to geographical discovery 
for many years is the narrative and subsequent 
address before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, of Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave, who after 
spending eighteen years in the East, and pos- 
sessing so thorough a familiarity with Arabic 
as to be able to speak it like a native, resolved, 
in 1862, to penetrate into and traverse the en- 
tire interior of the Arabian peninsula. His 
journey, which, with the various delays, occu- 
pied somewhat more than a year, has result- 
ed in afar more complete knowledge of the 
States in the interior of Arabia than we have 
hitherto possessed. It has been generally sup- 
posed that Central Arabia was a desert of mov 
ing sands, with its fertile patches or oases, 
scattered at intervals over it, and inhabited only, 
or mainly, by wandering tribes of Bedouins, 
often at war with each other, and always hos- 
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tile to all strangers. It was known, indeed, 
that there was, somewhere in the interior, a 
sect of Mohammedan purists, called Wahabis or 
Wahabites, but these, since their defeat and the 
destruction of their capital by Ibrahim Pasha 
in 1818, were believed to have resumed the 
nomad life, and to be practically Bedouins. 
Mr. Palgrave has been able, from actual obser- 
vation, to confute these ideas. There are two 
extensive deserts on the peninsula: one the 
Syrian Desert, extending southward to about 
the 32d parallel north latitude; the other, in 
the south of the peninsula, extending from 
about the line of the tropic of Cancer to latitude 
17° N., and known as the Desert of Ahkaf. 
The intermediate region is an elevated plateau, 
with deep fertile valleys and precipitous rocks, 
having few or no perennial streams, but watered 
by the torrents which flow in the rainy season 
from the hills and mountains. The Bedouins 
are not found in considerable numbers south 
of the Syrian Desert, and leaving the lower 
border of that desert in about latitude 82°, Mr. 
Palgrave, who travelled as a physician (which 
insured him kind reception), entered at once 
the kingdom of Jebel Shomer, on the moun- 
tains of Shomer. This kingdom lies between 
32° and 26° 30’ north latitude, and between 33° 
40’ and 44° E. longitude. Its inhabitants are 
part nomad and part stationary. About two- 
thirds of the area of the kingdom is barren and 
sandy. The defiles, which form a marked feat- 
ure of the country, are fertile, and are inhab- 
ited by an agricultural population, who were 
Christians before Mohammed’s time, and long 
resisted El Islam. The State religion is now 
Mohammedan, but except in the towns the 
adherence to it is merely nominal, the mass of 
the people being sun-worshippers, though some 
worshipped fire also, though not approximating 
in their other tenets to the Parsees. The sun- 
worshippers, also, paid homage to the North 
Star, and prayed to it by the name Jan, the 
title given in the Old Testament Scriptures to 
Jehovah. The capital of Jebel Shomer is 
Hail, where Mr. Palgrave and his companions 
remained for six weeks, being received very 
cordially by King Jelab or Zelal Ebn Rashed. 
The people were very finely formed, and the 
capital is the seat of a considerable amount 
of trade, and has about 20,000 inhabitants. 
This kingdom has existed about sixty years. 
The Government seemed to be vigorous and 
well organized and the people contented and 
happy. On the 8th of July, 1862, Mr. Pal- 
grave and his associates, sixteen in number, 
left Hail, and the next day commenced cross- 
ing the Jebel (mountains of) Salma, which 
form the southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Jebel Shomer. These mountains were in 
pre-Islamite times the seat of Koleib Wail, 
a monarch whose sway extended over half 
Arabia. On the 18th the travellers entered 
the kingdom of the Wahabites, which extends 
from 26° 30’ north latitude south to the Desert 
of Ahkaf, and from the Persian Gulf on the 
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East to the province of Hejaz (which contains 
Mecca and Medina) on the West. The Waha- 
bites are the strictest of Mohammedans, adher- 
ing to the precepts of Mohammed in every par- 
ticular, and rejecting all traditions or precepts 
of Mohammed’s successors. They were organ- 
ized as a nation and cect by Mohammed Ibn- 
abd-el- Wahab, a reformer, who flourished in the 
middle and latter part of the 18th century, and 
who established the Wahabite kingdom in 1770. 
He did not himself become the ruler, but while 
putting the temporal power into the hands 
of the Chief of Derayeh, Abd-Allah-Ebn- 
Saoud, one of his earliest disciples, he re- 
tained the prophetic or priestly power in the 
hands of his own family. The people are in- 
tensely fanatical, and oppose with great bit- 
terness all other sects of Mohammedans. They 
excited the hostility of the Egyptian viceroy 
early in the present century, and after a long 
series of battles, in which the Turco-Egyptian 


force was at first worsted, they were defeated’ 


in 1818 by Ibrahim Pasha, and their capital, De- 
rayeh, burned; but though crippled for a time 
Mr. Palgrave found them now stronger than 
ever. Their new capital, Riadh, is a very beau- 
tiful and populous town, surrounded on all sides 
by gardens, and the dwellings are mainly of sun- 
burned bricks, which make them a very solid 
and durable dwelling. Many of these dwell- 
ings possess considerable architectural beauty, 
and they are furnished comfortably and abun- 
dantly, in the oriental style, with carpets, 
cushions, &c. The Government is an absolute 
monarchy, very despotic and fanatical. Poly- 
theism and smoking tobacco are, in their creed, 
the greatest and most unpardonable of sins, 
while murder, theft, perjury, &c., are merely 
venial offences. Any man, however high his 
rank, who is convicted of smoking tobacco, 
is publicly and severely beaten. Even the 
brother of the king and one of the ministers of 
state were beaten, the latter to death, for this 
offence. Mr. Palgrave remained fifty days in 
Riadh, but was finally compelled to leave be- 
cause the king was offended at his refusal to 
give him strychnine, with which he wished to 
poison some of the members of the Court who 
were hostile to him. Mr. Palgrave had the 
opportunity of examining the stud of the Wa- 
habite king, which consisted of between one 
and two hundred horses of the purest Wejed 
breed, and were, he says, remarkable for their 
beauty. Their average height was between 
fourteen and fifteen hands; none of them were 
above fifteen hands two fingers. The prevailing 
color was gray, but some were chesnut, a few 
mottled, very few white, and still fewer black. 
There were no bay horses among them. Leay- 
ing Riadh, and being obliged to avoid the large 
towns, the travellers concealed themselves in 
the small valley of Yamanieh, till Khalif, the 
chief guide of the Persian pilgrims to Mecca, 
who had already aided them, could rejoin them, 
they passed on, when he overtook them on 
fine and well-watered plains, till they came to 
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the Dohur Desert, an elevated plateau, an off- 
shoot from the great Southern Desert, which 
they crossed in two days, and descending rapid- 
ly entered Hasa, the richest and most populous 
of the Wahabite provinces, where were work- 
ers in metals of great repute, and large quan- 
tities of textile fabrics were manufactured. 
Early in December the party reached El Khatif, 
a beautiful town on the Persian Gulf, surround- 
ed with gardens, and having a network of 
rivers in its vicinity. Here Mr. Palgrave took 
boat, and, crossing the Persian Gulf twice, 
reached Sohar, the ancient capital of Oman, on 
the 3d of March, 1863. Coasting southeastward 
from this point, he was shipwrecked just as his 
voyage seemed at an end, and only nine out of 
twenty-one persons on board the boat were 
saved. Mr. Palgrave and his companions reach- 
ed Watiejyeh on the 9th of March, where they 
visited the king of Oman at his country palace, 
in their forlorn condition, but were kindly re- 
ceived, and the next day went on to Muscat, 
crossing, with considerable difficulty, the Jebel 
Akhdar, where they remained twelve days, and 
proceeding up the Persian Gulf, arrived at Bag- 
dad on the 19th of Apri] after a severe access 
of fever and delirium, and on the 11th of July 
reached Beirut. Mr. Palgrave ascertained that 
the Wadi Aftan, which Jomard and some other 
geographers have regarded as a river, did not 
exist either as a river or a valley; and he states 
further, in all the Nejed (the mountainous pla- 
teau of Central Arabia) he saw but one running 
stream during the summer, and that flowed not 
more than thirty or thirty-five miles. 

The progress of the telegraph lines to India 
by way of the Persian Gulf, has led to investi- 
gation of the capabilities of that gulf as an area 
the trade. The coast of the Persian Gulf is 
stated to be one of the best cotton-growing 
regions in the world. The Sea Island cotton 
can be produced there in great perfection. 

Proceeding eastward, we find most worthy 
of note the expedition of Mr. Arminius Vam- 
béry, a Hungarian geographer and philologist, 
through Turkestan to Bokhara, Khiva, Samar- 
cand, and Hérdt. This journey was made in 
1863-4, and Mr. Vambéry’s narrative was pub- 
blished in England in the autumn of 1864, and 
in the United States by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers in April, 1865. Though a young 
man, being but 31 years of age when he set out 
upon this journey, Mr. Vambéry had already 
attained a high reputation as a man of science, 
and especially as a philologist. He was espe- 
cially familiar with Turkish and Arabic, and was 
desirous of investigating among the Turanian 
tribes the origin of his native tongue (the Mag- 
yar). The fateof Conolly and Stodart, and the 
narrow escape of Dr. Wolff, warned him that 
there was great peril toa European in penetrat- 
ing among the savage and fanatical inhabitants 
of Bokhara, Khiva, and Herat, and he therefore 
determined to qualify himself to pass as a der- 
vish through that region. He accordingly spent 
& considerable period in Constantinople in study- 
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ing the character and customs of the dervishes, 
and after spending a little time at Teheran 
joined a company of them, and assuming the 
appearance of the most extreme poverty, took 
his place in a caravan going from Teheran 
to Khiva. Their first stage was to Asterabad, 
from whence they crossed the Caspian Sea in a 
Turcoman corsair’s vessel, landing at Gomush- 
Tépé. Having followed for a little distance the 
river Attreh, the caravan plunged into the 
Hyrcanian Desert, and after twenty-two days 
of terrible suffering from the want of water 
they reached XK hiva, a smaller city than he had 
supposed, and in a miserable condition, as in- 
deed was the entire Khanat of which it was the 
capital. The reigning prince, Said Mohammed, 
a bigoted and fanatical tyrant, takes great de- 
light in the murder of hundreds of his subjects 
for the slightest departure from what he assumes 
to be the laws of Mohammed. Here a malicious 
Affghan who had accompanied the caravan, 
endeavored to excite suspicion against Mr. Vam- 
béry as a spy; but bya bold and politic stroke, 
the traveller succeeded in winning to his pro- 
tection the prime minister of the Khan, who 
had resided long in Constantinople, and who 
pronounced him an eminent Mollah of that city. 
Remaining a month in Khiva, Mr. Vambéry 
explored the adjacent country as far as Kon- 
grad, which he represents as a region of great 
fertility, surpassing in this respect any portion 
of Central Asia. From Khiva, the soi-disant 
dervish and his companions followed the left 
bank of the Amoo Daria (the ancient Oxus), 
toward Bokhara, ten or twelve days’ journey 
distant; but to escape a band of Turcoman rob- 
bers, were obliged to take refuge in the desert 
of Djan Batiran (the destroyer of life), where, 
not having been able to provide a sufficiency of 
water, they suffered horribly with thirst for six 
days, and two of their number died. The city 
of Bokhara, though larger in extent than Te- 
heran, has not so many inhabitants. From a 
distance it has a fine appearance, but is, like 
most oriental cities, very filthy. The population 
of the Khanat is about two millions, a large 
number of whom are Persian slaves. The 
reigning Khan, Muzaffar ed-ed-Din, is the son of 
the murderer of Conolly and Stodart, a man 
naturally amiable, but compelled by the policy 
of his Government to commit barbarous and 
tyrannical acts. The dervishes were well re- 
ceived, but Vambéry was suspected of being a 
spy, and compelled to exercise great adroitness 
to repel the suspicion. After remaining here a 
month, he went with his companions to Samar- 
cand, traversing,a populous and well-cultivated 
region. Samarcand, the ancient capital of Ti- 
mour, is a decaying city, and Mr. Vambéry 
believes that its past renown was greatly exag- 
gerated. From Samarcand, Vambéry turned 
to the southwest and visited first Karshi, and 
afterward Hérat, where he was again in peril 
of discovery from the young prince, who de- 
clared he was an Englishman. Evading this 
danger he returned to Teheran, and after suf: 
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fering from a severe illness, the result of the 
hardships he had undergone, made his way to 
Pesth and thence to England. His work is 
valuable for the information it imparts on the 
language, customs, and manners of the Turco- 
mans, who have hitherto been comparatively 
unknown to the nations of the West. He was 
unable, in the character he assumed, to make 
any scientific observations, or to take any notes. 
To have attempted either would have led to his 
death by torture. 

The Russian explorers have been very ac- 
tive, and have brought to light much that has 
hitherto been unknown in this central zone of 
the great Asiatic continent. With the prestige 
of the Russian Government (which is fast 
bringing these Tartar and Tungusian tribes un- 
der its sway) to sustain and protect them, they 
have been able to penetrate into regions hith- 
erto inaccessible to civilized man. During 
the last year MM. Carl Struve, Babkof, and 
Zriakoff have visited Lake Tszaizan (the Saisan- 
nor of the old maps), which they ascertained to 
be the source of the river Irtish. This lake, 
once frequented by the Chinese, as it is within 
the bounds of the Chinese Empire, is now 
visited only by the Aknaiman Kirghis, who 
come hither during the winter to fish. The 
lake is accessible only on the north side, being 
surrounded elsewhere with a marsh and a 
dense growth of reeds. Its bottom is sandy, 
and toward the south the Black and the White 
Irtish both flow from it. The basin of the 
Black Irtish is entirely distinct from that of 
the Ulangur. East of this they found the 
Lake Marka, not inserted on the maps gen- 
erally, which is the source of the river Koldjir. 
This beautiful lake is surrounded on all sides by 
high mountains covered with forests of birch. 
During the summer the Kara-Kirey Kirghis 

itch their tents around it, and in the autumn 

ussian fishermen from the source of the Tarim 
succeed them, and obtain from its waters a 
supply of food for the winter. The Koldjir is a 
very rapid stream, having a descent in the 
space of ninety miles of 3,937 feet. They also 
ascended the mountain summit called by the 
Tartars Sara-Taou, and ascertained its height to 
be 9,842 feet. Coal, though not of the best 
quality, has been found in the mountains of 
Karatau by Colonel Tchernaieff, and will prove 
of importance to Russia, as it can be brought 
down the Syr-Daria (ancient Jihon) to supply 
her new steam flotilla on the Sea of Aral, 
which has been supplied hitherto at immense 
cost from Donetz in South Russia, over 1,200 
miles of transportation, a part of it a desert. 
Another expedition, organized under the di- 
rection of the Imperial Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg for the exploration of Hast- 
ern Siberia, has accomplished its work. In 
this expedition the explorers, amply supplied 
with all that was necessary for their work, 
divided it among themselves; M. Schwartz, 
of Dorpat, and his assistants preparing all 
the topographical maps and drawings; MM. 
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Schmidt and Glehn taking upon them the 
geological and mineralogical inquiries, and M. 
Radde and his assistants being responsible for 
the botanical and zoological departments. 
The great basin of the Upper Amoor and its 
affluents was found to be very incorrectly rep- 
resented on all existing maps. The lofty Yab- 
lonoy Mountains, so long represented as form- 
ing the connecting link between the Altai 
range and the Stanovoy Mountains in N. E, 
Siberia are now found to have no existence, a 
low plateau to the north of Lake Baikal, from 
which the affluents of the Lena on the north 
and those of the Amoor on the south have 
their source, forming the real water shed of 
Eastern Siberia. The Amoor makes a sud- 
den deflection southward from the Cossack 
station of Pashkoff, forcing its way through a 
profound fissure with precipitous cliffs on either 
side, in a mountain ridge, striking from east to 
west and not from north to south as has 
formerly been represented. The form of the 
Saians Mountains which range eastwardly 
from the Altai is materially different from pre- 
vious representations. The Island of Sakhalin 
has also been explored by the expedition, and 
its physical geography ascertained. A chain 
of mountains extending from north to south 
without interruption along the eastern shore, 
forms its principal frame. In the streams 
which water the island as in those of Eastern 
Siberia, the right bank of the river is uni- 
formly steep and precipitous, the left bank 
low and flat. The northeastern shore pre- 
sents the flora of Kamtschatka and the Sca 
of Okhotsk, the southwestern that of Japan. 
The small fruits, the grape, raspberry, black- 
berry, whortleberry, and strawberry abound. 
The Gilanes people the north of the island 
and the Ainos the south. The latter are the 
original inhabitants. They are shy, timid, and 
simple, small of stature and badly formed, but 
possess great strength. Their complexion is 
white, and their hair and beard heavy. They 
are of mild and amiable disposition. Their 
language is peculiar, differing from that of the 
people of the adjacent coasts radically. It has 
never been reduced to writing. They are said 
to pay religious homage to the bear and to the 
different kinds of fish which furnish them food. 
Their dwellings are mere huts of poles covered 
with boughs. 

The telegraph line from St. Petersburg west 
to the mouth of the Amoor, and thence across 
Sakhalin and the Kurile and Aleutian pas 
and down the coast of Russian America an 
British Columbia through Washington Territory 
and Oregon, to San Francisco, is in rapid pro- 
gress from both ends. The mouth of the Amoor 
will be reached during the summer of 1865, and 
the connection made probably in 1866. 

Passing southward we find less activity in 
geographical research in China than two or 
three years ago, though some new portions of it 
have been described. At the session of the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society 
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of Oct. 6, 1864, a paper was read, communi- 
cated by W. P. Jones, Esq., U. S. Consul at 
Macao, giving a narrative of a voyage which he 
had made in August, 1863, up the Pearl or North 
Canton River to Shan Chan Foo, a large city 
three hundred and thirty miles above Canton. 
He noted the great density of the population, 
large cities occurring at every few miles, one 
of them, Fat-Shan, having a population of 
600,000 inhabitants, and another, Tsing-Une, 
800,000, and the whole shores being lined with 
populous villages. The country was very fertile, 
and bore evidence of high cultivation. The 
scenery was beautiful, often grand, from the 
iofty mountains which approached the banks, 
and the narrow and abrupt passes through 
which the river forced its way. A little more 
than a hundred miles above Canton they came 
upon a remarkable natural bridge of blue lime- 
stone, called Pik Lank Ngam, of one hundred 
and twenty-five feet span, from fifty to seventy- 
five feet in height, and at least two hundred and 
fifty in length. Beneath this natural arch flow- 
ed a stream sixty feet broad and of great depth. 
Above this bridge the rocks rise in perpendicu- 
lar walls on each side more than three hundred 
feet above the water. At one hundred and 
sixty miles above Canton, they found a cave of 
vast extent, opening at the base of a precipice 
eight hundred feet in height. This cave the 
Buddhists had converted into a temple to the 
Goddess of Mercy (Koon Yam). At several 
points the Chinese were burning marble, of ex- 
cellent quality for lime. 

Mr. Robert Swinhoe, H. M. Vice-Consul at 
Taiwan Foo, the principal city of the island of 
Formosa, communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society a paper on that island in Dec., 
1863. It is a district of a province of China, and 
its government is administered by a special gov- 
ernor, who is responsible only to the Emperor. 
The coast is considered dangerous, and ship- 
wrecks are frequent, but there are good harbors 
on the southern end of the island, and the Tam 
Suy River on the northwest has excellent an- 
chorage and a good depth of water. The cap- 
ital, Foo Chow, is not far distant from the 
river. The western coasts of the island are 
peopled by Chinese, who have driven the abor- 
igines back into the mountains and toward the 
eastern shore. The Malays and Japanese have 
also emigrated to the island to some extent. 
The aborigines are of doubtful origin, but are 
some of them ferocious and bear the reputation 
of being cannibals; while others, according to 
Mr. Swinhoe,*understand most of the arts of 
civilization, and seemed to be a quiet and peace- 
ful people. The principal productions of the 
island were tea, rice, sugar, barley, jute, grass 
cloth fibre, rice paper, rattans, wheat of good 
quality, camphor, petroleum, and dyewoods. In 
the northeast, at Coal Harbor, is an abundance 
of excellent lignite coal. 

The progress of geographical discovery in Oc- 
ceanica hasnot been remarkable during the year. 
Two companies have been formed to effect 
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settlements of colonists in North Australia; one 
from South Australia to settle on the banks of 
the Adelaide in Arnhem’s Land, the other from 
Queen’s Land to occupy Point Somerset near 
Cape York. The British Government have also 
ordered the establishment of a naval station on 
Albany Island near Cape York. The inside of 
the Great Barrier reef has been thoroughly 
surveyed, and the navigation along the East 
coast rendered safe. It has been demonstrated 
that sheep will thrive in Australia up to 19° 8. 
lat. The attempt to acclimatize the Alpaca 
there has proved a failure. Mr. H. M. Lefroy 
has penetrated into the interior of Western Aus- 
tralia, in search of new districts adapted to 
sheep farming, and found an immense tract 
with abundant and nutritious grasses, never 
before visited by Europeans. An interior chain 
of lakes was discovered, and fertile plains 
bordering on them. , 

Careful surveys have been continued of con- 
siderable portions of the Middle Island of New 
Zealand, by Drs. Hector and Haast, mentioned 
in the geological article in the AnnvAL Cycto- 
pzpia of last year, and the Lake districts of 
the Otago province have been explored by Mr. 
McKerrow. Several of the mountains, as Mount 
Aspiring and Mount Richard, attain an eleva- 
tion of over 10,000 feet; and the Jine of perpet- 
ual snow in that latitude is 8,000 feet. Several 
extensive glaciers in connection with these 
mountains have been surveyed. Both Dr. Haast 
and Mr. ,McKerrow have ascertained that an 
elevated mountain chain of an altitude of from 
9,000 to 10,000 feet extends from northeast to 
southwest, through the whole length of the 
island, forming its watershed. The continuity 
of this chain is broken through only in a very 
few places, and elsewhere it presents high and 
abrupt walls of great altitude throughout its 
whole length in the Canterbury province. Of 
the few passes through this chain, one explored 
by Dr. Haast was unique in character, and only 
1,062 feet in height. Gold is found in increas- 
ing quantities in the province of Otago. 

We turn lastly to Arrioa, which during the 
past year has been more than ordinarily unfor- 
tunate in the loss of eminent explorers. Capt. 
Speke came to his death accidentally in Eng- 
land, Dr. Steudner, Mrs. Tinné and her sister, 
all belonging to the Tinné party, were victims 
to the fevers of the Upper Nile, and M. de 
Heuglin, M. D’Ablaing, and Miss Tinné, of the 
same party, narrowly escaped with their lives. 
The botanist Schubert also succumbed to this 
terrible paludal fever. M. Jules Gerard the 
lion-killer, who had undertaken to explore the 
region east of Sierra Leone, was drowned in 
the river Jong, or, according to other accounts, 
murdered by the natives; and Dr. Baikie, after 
completing his long and toilsome explorations in 
Soudan, and arriving in safety at Sierra Leone, 
fell a victim to fever there. It was reported 
that Dr. Livingstone was killed by the natives, 
but fortunately for geographical science, though 
wounded, he recovered, and is now in England. 
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M. Werner Munzinger, long a resident of 
Egypt, has contributed a valuable memoir to 
Petermann’s Mittheilangen on the tribes of 
Upper Nubia, between the Atbara and the Red 
Sea. He enumerates four of these tribes: the 
Bogos, the Mensa, the Barea, and the Kouna- 
mas. The last named are called by the other 
Nubians Changallas, that is, black savages. 
They occupy the territory bounded by Dem- 
bella on the east, and Adrabo and the Takazza 
on the west. At the north they extend from 
the Mareb to Barca, and on the south occupy 
the wooded slopes of the Abyssinian plateau. 
They are black, but well formed, muscular, with 
curly but not woolly hair, a scanty beard, a 
fine mouth, and seldom any flattening of the 
nose. They are a grave and sedate people, but 
courteous and pleasant. Their religion seems 
to be an indifferent deism. They have no feasts 
or fasts. Their government is patriarchal, and 
the elders or aged men are greatly reverenced. 
The magician, or rain maker, is also much 
honored, but if he fails to bring rain he is put 
to death. The family, as we know it, does not 
exist among the Kounamas, and the property 
descends to the sister’s son, in preference to 
any putative child of the owner of property, as 
in many of the African tribes. They are very 
industrious farmers, cultivating the various 
cereals of the country, tobacco and an oleagin- 
ous plant called schebob. Honey abounds, and 
they make a fermented drink from it. They 
live in bell-shaped huts covered with grass. No 
European had previously penetrated into their 
country in consequence of their alleged ferocity. 
Herr Munzinger has ascertained with certainty 
the identity of the rivers Mareb and Gache, 
long supposed to be distinct streams. 

The question of the sources of the Nile, which 
was at first supposed to be settled by the dis- 
coveries of Captains Speke and Grant, is not 
yet quite cleared of mystery, inasmuch as they 
did not follow the Nile from its source to 
Gondokoro, and could not tell what affluents it 
might have received from other lakes. This is 
now the subject of further exploration by the 
Baron de Heuglin and Mr. Samuel Baker, who 
have penetrated to Lake Nyanza, and have ob- 
tained information which confirms Capt. Speke’s 
theory of the source of the Nile, and Consul 
Petherick is also pushing his inquiries in that 
direction. 

The Baron Von der Decken, a well-known 
German geographer, who ascended Mount Kili- 
man’djaro, has undertaken his fourth exploring 
tour, having the geologist Karsten and two 
other eminent scholars as companions. He 
reached Zanzibar in the summer of 1864, in- 
tending to ascend either the Ozi or the Job 
River, and, climbing the northern slope of Mount 
Kenia, seek for a stream which he believes 
flows thence to join the White Nile above Gon- 
dokoro. 

Mr. G. Sejeau, a French geographer, has 
penetrated into Abyssinia, and has prepared a 
very complete map of that country. Dr. Liv- 
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ingstone has returned to England after an ex 

tended exploration of the upper waters of the 
Shire, and the west shores of Lake Nyassa. 
He found in this region a chain of mountains 
running north and south (not east and west, as 
our maps have laid them down), and broad 
fertile valleys at an elevation of about 6,500 
feet above the sea level, with a delightful cli- 
mate, and admirably adapted to cotton culture. 
He also discovered two rivers, both named 
Loangwa; one discharging its waters into Lake 
Nyassa, the other turning toward the west, and 
after a great detour falling into the upper Zam- 
besi. He also learned from the natives of 
another river, the Moitawa, which flows into a 
little lake called Bemba. This river, the natives 
say, is the source of the river Luapula, ‘which 
flowing west and uniting at first with the Mofué, 
and passing through the city of Cazembe, falls 
into Lake Tanganyika. Dr. Livingstone was 
unable to explore this river, but he ascertained 
that Lake Nyassa did not communicate with 
Lake Tanganyika, a point of considerable im- 
portance. From the Western Coast, M. du 
Chaillu has undertaken another exploration of 
the interior of Africa. He has ascended the 
Femand Vas, and crossed the mountains to the 
interior, since which we have no information 
from him. Major Burton, well known as a 
traveller, made, late in 1863, an official visit to 
Dahomé, and spending two months there, has 
given an interesting though characteristic nar- 
rative of the people, customs, and human sac- 
rifices of that degraded kingdom. Murder 
seems to be the principal amusement of the 
bloodthirsty wretch who rules it. His army of 
Amazons, Burton thinks, do not exceed 2,500 
or 8,000, and he regards them as by no means 
formidable. Of their morals little can be said. 
The country is in a pitiable condition; agri- 
culture neglected, no manufactures, and only 
war and plunder and the preservation of their 
own lives thought of. 

We have already mentioned the death of Dr. 
Baikie, which occurred in November, 1864. 
He had added materially to his discoveries in 
the region of the Niger. Leaving Egga, 860 
miles from the mouth of that river, he ascended 
the Wunagi River, a branch of the Niger, with 
Lieut. Gambier, for 50 miles to the village of 
Wunagi, 7 miles from Beda the capital ot 
King Massaba. Here they found an industrious 
agricultural population, who raise crops of grain, 
yams, and cotton. The region is healthy. The 
Christian settlements of Onitscha and Glébé 
founded by the colored Bishop*Crowther, on 
the Niger, are prospering, as are also the station 
of Lukoja and the model farm established by 
Dr. Baikie at the confluence of the Niger and 
Benuwé. The Royal Geographical Society of 
London have extended assistance to M. Rohlfs 
Gerard, a young geographer who has under- 
taken to make a journey of exploration from 
Morocco to Timbuctt, and have received intel- 
ligence of his having accomplished the first 
stages of his journey. 
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GEORGIA. For military affairs in Georgia, 
Juring 1864, see Army OPERATIONS. 

As the armed hosts came within the northern 
limits of Georgia, which was the granary of the 
State, dissatisfaction with the Confederate Gov- 
ernment and its conduct of the war began to 
appear and increase. Perhaps no person mani- 
fested more of this disaffection than the Gov- 
ernor of theState. In his message to the Legis- 
lature in March, Gov. Brown declared that the 
action of Congress in funding seven hundred 
millions of dollars in forty days at a less rate of 
interest than that pledged on the full notes re- 
sembled repudiation and bad faith, and that it 
had shaken the confidence of the people in the 
justice and capacity of that body. Its discus- 
sions in secret sessions, he declared to be a 
blighting course, convenient for canvassing what 
will not bear the light. The new military bill 
he considered to be unconstitutional, and that 


conscription would not fill the army. The act 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus conferred 


powers on the president which were denied by 
the constitution, and he urged the Legislature to 
take prompt action to stamp it with the seal of 
their indignant rebuke. + He reviewed the causes 
of the war, exonerated the northern democrats 
and moderate republicans, and declared that the 
responsibility rested exclusively with the “ wick- 
ed republicans” who denied the compact of the 
constitution, and demanded an “anti-slavery 
bible and an anti-slavery God,” and said: “We 
should keep before the Northern people the 
idea that we are ready to negotiate when they 
are ready, and will recognize our right to 
self-government and the sovereignty of the 
States.” 

A special message was sent to the Legislature 
at a later day, in opposition to the conscription 
act. The Supreme Court of the State had de- 
cided the act to be constitutional, but it had 
not declared, as the Governor said, that the 
Confederate Government had the power to en- 
rol the whole population of the State who re- 
main at home, so as to place all the people un- 
der its military control. He insisted that if all 
between the ages of seventeen and fifty were 
placed in the army a sufficient number would 
not remain to raise subsistence. At a later day 
he defended the State against attacks for per- 
mitting Gen. Sherman to march unmolested 
through it, by saying she was abandoned to her 
fate, and neglected by the Confederate authori- 
ties, while her army of able-bodied sons were 
held for the defence of other States, and thus 
she was compelled to rely only upon a few old 
men and boys. 

The Legislature hardly responded to the sen- 
timents of the Governor. They passed resolu- 
tions recommending, after every signal success, 
an official tender of peace to the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the principle adopted in 1776, and 
condemned the act suspending the habeas corpus, 
also the act turning over to the Confederate 
authority all ms between seventeen and 
eighteen and forty-five and fifty: they also ex- 


ject. 
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pressed confidence in the president and thanks 
to the armies. 

The militia law of the State called into ser- 
vice all between sixteen and sixty years of age, 
and divided them into two classes. The first 
was composed of those between seventeen and 
fifty years of age, constituting what is called the 
militia proper; and the second class, those be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen years of age, and 
between fifty and sixty years of age, constitut- 
ing what is to be known as the militia reserve. 
The only exemptions provided for in the bill were 
those created by the constitution in reference to 
all officers and members of the executive, legis-_ 
lative, and judicial departments of government. 

On the march of Gen. Sherman through the 
State, an act was passed authorizing the con- 
scription of every free white male inhabitant of 
the State for forty days. The Governor, how- 
ever, exempted the clergy, who were in charge 
of parishes. 

After Atlanta had been captured by Gen. 
Sherman, he sent a messenger, William King, to 
Vice-President Stephens and to Gov. Brown, 
inviting them to a conference with himself. 
The invitation, as received, was thus described 
by Gov. Brown: 


Mr. William King, who represented himself as the 
bearer of a message from Gen. Sherman, called upon 
him and stated, in substance, that Gen. Sherman had 
requested him to say to the Governor that he would 
be pleased to receive a visit from him and other dis- 
tinguished Georgians, with a view to a conference 
upon the state of the country and the settlement of 
our difficulties; that he would give the Governor a 
passport through his lines with an escort, if desired, 
to go and return at such time as might be agreeable 
to him; that he (Gen. ce Pas recognized him 
(Gov. Brown) as the Governor of the whole State, 
and as over one hundred miles of the territory of the 
State is now behind his lines, he (Gen. Sherman) 
would allow the Governor to go and visit his people 
in the rear if he desired to look after their condition, 
and return at his pleasure; that he would receive him 
and other distinguished Georgians at his headquar- 
ters, and treat them with the respect and considera- 
tion due their positions during the conference which 
he invited; that he did not wish to be compelled to 
ot and desolate more of the territory of the 

tate. 


Mr. Stephens replied as follows: 
CRAWFORDSVILLE (Ga.), Oct. 1, 1864. 
William King, Sr., Esq. : 

Str: I have considered the message you delivered 
me yesterday from Gen. Sherman with all the seri- 
ousness and gravity due the importance of the sub- 
The message was a verbal invitation, by him 
through you, to me to visit him at Atlanta, to see if 
we could agree upon some plan of terminating this 
fratricidal war without the further effusion of blood. 

The object is one which addresses itself with pecu- 
liar interest and great force to every well-wisher of 
his country—to every friend of humanity—to every 
patriot—to every one attached to the principles of 
self-government established by our common ances- 
tors. Ineed not assure you, therefore, that it is an 
object very dear to me. There isno sacrifice I would 
not make, short of principle and honor, to obtain it; 
and no effort would I spare, under the same limita- 
tions, with any reasonable or probable prospect of 
success. But, in the present instance, the entire ab- 
sence of any power on my part to enter into such 
negotiations, and the like absence of any such power 
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on his part, so far as appears from his message, 
necessarily precludes my acceptance of the invitation 
thus tendered. 

In communicating this intention to Gen. Sherman, 
you may also say to him that, if he is of opinion that 
there is any prospect of our agreeing upon any terms 
of adjustment to be submitted to the action of our 
respective Governments, even though he has no 
power to act in advance in the premises, and will 
make this known to me in some formal and authori- 
tative manner (being so desirous for peace himself as 
you represent him to have expressed himself), I 
would most cheerfully and Merah with the con- 
sent of our authorities, accede to his request thus 
manifested, and enter with all the earnestness of my 
nature upon the responsible and arduous task of re- 
storing peace and harmony to the country, upon the 

rinciples of honor, right, and justice to all parties. 
his does not seem to me to be at all impossible, if 
truth and reason should be permitted to have their 
fullsway. Yours, most respectfull 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


The reply of Gov. Brown was as follows: 


Please make to Gen. Sherman an acknowledgment 
of my obligation for the personal courtesies which 
you say he proposes to extend tome. But as he is 
only a general commanding an army in the field, and 
I the governor of a State, neither the constitution of 
his country nor of my own confers upon us any power 
to negotiate a treaty of peace. e probably hold 
but few sentiments in common; but if we should 
agree in every particular, we would have power to 
bind no one by any compact we might make. As our 
interview could therefore result in nothing practical, 
I must decline the invitation. While the portion of 
the State now in the rear of Gen. Sherman’s army is 
held by him, and the execution of the laws of the 
State is suspended by armed force, I know of no ser- 
vice which I could render to the people of that section 
by a personal visit. If I could better their condition 
or mitigate their sufferings, I would, on their account, 
cheerfully go at the expense of any inconvenience or 
personal sacrifice ites the trip might cost me. 

To the remark that Gen. Sherman does not wish to 
be compelled to overrun and desolate more of the ter- 
ritory of Georgia, I reply that no compulsion rests 
upon him to attempt this, unless it be the cruel or- 
ders of his Government. If he makes the effort, he 
will find much greater difficulties in the way of his 
advance for the next hundred miles than those en- 
countered during his march from Dalton to Atlanta, 
Georgia may possibly be overrun, but never can be 
subjugated, and her people will never treat with a con- 
queror upon her soil. As a sovereign State she had 
the undoubted right to dissolve her connection with 
the Government of the United States when the com- 
pact had been violated by the other States of the 
confederacy, and to form a new compact, which she 
has done. She is as sovereign to-day as she was the 
day she seceded from the old Union, and has the 
same power, by a convention of her people, which 
she then had to resume all delegated powers and all 
the attributes of sovereignty, and then to declare war, 
negotiate treaties of peace, and do all other acts 
which a sovereign State may do, While this power 
rests on her people, who are the original source of all 
sovereignty, her constitution, formed by them, has 
conferred no such power upon her Governor. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that 
while Georgia possesses the sovereign power to act 
separately, her faith, which never has, and I trust 
never will be violated, is pledged by strong implica- 
tion to her Southern sisters, that she will not exer- 
cise this power without consent on their part, and 
concert of action with them. In league with her 
Southern sisters, she entered into this contest with 
full knowledge of all the responsibilities which attach- 
ed to the act; and come weal or woe, she will never 
withdraw from it in dishonor. However unequa 


may be the proportion of suffering or sacrifice which 
her people may have to endure, she will never make 
separate terms with the enemy which may free her 


territory from invasion and leave her confederates in’ 


the lurch. Whatever may be the opinion of her peo- 
ple as to the injustice done her by the Confederate 
administration, she will triumph with her Confed- 
erate sisters, or she will sink with them in common 
ruin. The intelligent people of Georgia already un- 
derstand, and our enemy will soon learn, that the in- 
dependent expression of condemnation of the admin- 
istration is one thing, and disloyalty to our sacred 
cause is another and quite a different thing. While 
the people of Georgia think for themselves, and wil, 
not blindly eppiae the mismanagement of their 
rulers, they never violate principle for expedien- 
cy, nor accept dishonor for reward. 

The foundation of our Government and the liberties 
of the people rest upon the sovereignty of the States 
as their chief corner stone. Destroy the sovereignt 
of the States and the whole fabric falls to the ground, 
and centralized power with military despotism takes 
the place of constitutional liberty. 

hen the passions of the people North and South 
have subsided we may make peace by negotiation, 
but never by the sword. 

If Mr. Lincoln would have peace and prosperity 
reéstablished ym a firm basis, let him stop the war, 
and, planting himself upon the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776, let him recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the States, and agree to leave 
each sovereign State to determine for herself, by a 
convention of her people, whose delegates shall be 
fairly chosen by the legal voters of the State, with- 
out military interference or intimidation, what shall 
be her future connection—whether she will remain 
in, or, if out, return to the old Union, or adhere to 
her present league. 

There vert be doubts whether Kentucky, Missouri, 
and probably other States, desire to continue their 
connection with the United States, or to cast their 
lot with the Confederate States. The only just mode 
of solving these doubts is the one above indicated. 
If these or any other of the Southern States should 
in solemn convention, decide to go with the Unite 
States, neither the Confederate Government nor the 
other States can object. We cannot govern Ken- 
tucky, for instance, against her will, unless we can 
subjugate her. This we have no power to do with 
the Northern States at her back; and if we had the 
power we have no right to coerce a sovereign State 
into a connection which is not of her own choice. If 
this were done we must, in future, govern her people 
by the Bayonet, which would convert our bepubaenie 
ism into the worst species of despotism. So it must 
be with the North if Mr. Lincoln should succeed in 
his policy of conquering us. 

If we were overrun, and for a time subdued, our 
territory is so vast in extent, and our population so 
large, that it would take a regular army of two 
hundred thousand men to govern and hold us in sub- 
jection. The support of such an army would not 
only continue the country in bankruptcy, but in the 
hands of the Executive it would soon be used to sub- 
vert even the form of the Government, and change it 
from a republic to a monarchy. Thus to destroy our 
liberties must cost the Northern people their own, 
and the republicanism of America must in future be 
a reproach and a byword among all nations. 

If President Lincoln and President Davis will agree 
to stop the war and transfer the settlement of the 
issues from the battle-field to the ballot box, leaving 
each sovereign State to determine for herself what 
shall be her future connection, and who her future 
allies, the present devastation, bloodshed, and cav- 
nage will cease, and prosperity will be restored to the 
whole country. 3 

On the other hand, if this is not done the war will 
last for years to come, till both sides are exhausted 
and overwhelmed with debt and taxatior, when it 
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may degenerate into a guerilla strife, the end of which 
may not be seen by the present sang iees and the 
hate engendered by which will last through many 
future generations. : 

Neither General Sherman nor I can control this, 
however much we may deplore it. 

If those on both sides who have the constitutional 
power of negotiation, from obstinacy or ambition, 
refuse to recognize the sovereignty of the States and 
to leave the settlement of the question to the States 
when they cannot themselves agree, and insist on 
continual effusion of blood to gratify their caprice 
all the States, North and South, in their officia 
capacity may then be justifiable in taking the matter 


into their own hands and settling it as sovereigns in 
their own way. 


The views of the Governor on the manner of 
settling the difficulties were subsequently stated 
to the Legislature more briefly in his message 
at the session in November. The plan was 
openly advocated by several newspapers in 
Georgia and Alabama, which claimed most of 
the leading men in Georgia and several other 
States as favoring it. 

From Chattanooga to Marietta, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles, the country was 
totally swept of its able male inhabitants. A 
few old and decrepit ‘men, gaunt and half- 
starved women and children were occasionally 
to be seen. 
black and charred timbers, and chimneys stand- 
ing alone that show where houses have been 
burned down. The few little villages are de- 
serted, and fences and crops have disappeared. 
Large hotels and stores remain with doors off 
their hinges, the panes of glass broken, and the 
furniture removed, from cellar to garret. Ap- 
propriations were made by the Legislature to 
feed the destitute inhabitants of several coun- 
ties. 

GERARD, Jctes, a French traveller, ex- 
plorer, and lion-hunter, born at Pegnan, in the 
Department of Var, France, June 14, 1817, and 
drowned in crossing the Jong River, in Upper 
Guinea, in September, 1864. He was the son 
of poor parents, but was fond of sport from his 
youth, being a hunter and somewhat of a pugi- 
list when but sixteen years of age. He volun- 
teered for the Algerian Campaign in 1841, and 
soon after his arrival in Algeria hearing of the 
terrible lion of the Archiona he resolved to 
kill him. He was successful in this, and in 
subsequent years slew twenty-five other Afri- 
can lions of full size, besides leopards and pan- 
thers, though always badly equipped, and re- 
ceived from the Arabs the name of “the 
terrible Frank.” In 1847 he returned to France, 
and was received with many honors. The 
Count de Paris gave him a brace of fine pistols. 
In 1855 he returned again to France with the 
rank of sub-lieutenant, and received the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor. Soon after he 
visited England where he was treated with 
much attention. In 1857-’8 he published an 
account of his adventures under the title of 
Le Tireur de Lions (* The Lion Killer”). Near 
the close of 1863 he went to the western coast 
of Africa, provided with instructions from the 
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Royal Geographical Society of London, and 
with the support of several members of the 
English nobility, for the purpose of exploring 
the interior of that country. He first landed 
at Whydah, and attempted to penetrate into 
the interior by way of the kingdom of Da- 
home, but failing in this, came to Sierra Leone, 
where the English citizens furnished him with 
the means for his journey, and he went to the 
neighborhood of the river Gallinas on board an 
English man-of-war. Soon after landing he 
was plundered of all his baggage and took 
refuge in Sherbro County, where the French 
residents gave him all the assistance in their 
power. He left the village of Begboun in 
May or June, but when at only two hours’ dis- 
tance was again completely pillaged and com- 
pelled to return to the village, where he re- 
mained till the close of the rainy season, when, 
his resources being exhausted, he determined 
upon returning to Sierra Leone, but was 
drowned in attempting to cross the Jong 
River, which had been much swollen by the 
rains. 

GIDDINGS, Josuva Reep, an American 
statesman and author, born in Athens, Brad- 
ford Co., Penn., Oct. 6th, 1795, died in Montreal, 
Canada East, May 27th, 1864. When he was ten 
years old his parents became settlers of Ashta- 
bula Co., Ohio, in the Western Reserve, since 
famous by its devotedly anti-slavery politics. 
When 17 years old, in 1812, he entered the 
army as a substitute for his brother, and saw 
service against the Indians near Sandusky Bay. 
Subsequently he taught school, began the law 
in 1817, studying with Elisha Whittlesey, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1820. In 1826 his 
public political life commenced with his choice 
as a representative to the State Legislature. 
Declining a reélection, he pursued his profession 
till 1838, and in that year was chosen to Con- 
gress to succeed his instructor, Mr. Whittlesey. 
Henceforward his career became part of the 
history of the anti-slavery movement. 

His principles were settled before he entered 
Congress. At the beginning of his service as a 
Representative he became identified with the 
champions of anti-slavery. By the side of 
John Quincy Adams, he defended the right of 
petition, declared for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
and espoused the cause of territorial freedom. 
Mr. Giddings’s first attempt to be heard against 
the slave-trade, in 1839, was a vain one. In 
1841 he found Jeave to speak against the Flor- 
ida War as a pro-slavery contest. In 1842 
came the celebrated Creole case, in which slaves 
on board a vessel of that name, sailing from 
Virginia for New Orleans, rose against their 
kidnappers, and carried the vessel into a British 
port. Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State, 
demanded indemnification from the British 
Government, and Mr. Giddings, on the 21st of 
March, gave notice of the following series of 
resolutions, which were read twice from the 
clerk’s desk: 
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1. Resolved, That prior to the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, each of the several States compos- 
ing this Union exercised full and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion oyer the subject of slavery within its own terri- 
tory, and possessed full power to continue or abolish 
it at pleasure. 

2. Hesolued, That by adopting the Constitution no 
pr of the aforesaid powers were delegated to the 

ederal Government, but were reserved by, and still 
pertain to each of the several States. 

8. Resolved, That by the eighth section of the first 
article of the Federal Constitution, each of the sey- 
eral States surrendered to the Federal Government 
all jurisdiction over the subjects of commerce and 
navigation upon the high seas. 

4, Resolved, That slavery being an abridgment of 
the natural rights of man, can exist only by force of 
positive municipal law, and is necessarily confined to 
the jurisdiction of the power creating it. 

5. Lesolved, That when a ship, belonging to the 
citizens of any State of this Union, leaves the waters 
and territory of such State, and enters upon the high 
seas, the persons on board cease to be subject to the 
laws of such State, and thenceforth are governed in 
their relations to each other by, and are amenable to, 
the laws of the United States. 

6. Zesolved, That when the brig ‘‘Creole,”’ on her 
late passage for New Orleans, left the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, the slave laws of that State ceased to have 
jurisdiction over the persons on board, and they be- 
came amenable to the laws of the United States, 

7. Resolved, That the — on board said ship 
in resuming their natural rights to liberty, violated 
no law of the United States, incurred no legal penal- 
ties, and al gent liable to no punishment. 

8. Resolved, That all attempts to regain possession 
of, or to reénslave said persons, are unauthorized by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States, and 
are incompatible with our national honor. 

9. Zesolved, That all attempts to exert our national 
influence in favor of the coastwise slave trade, or to 
place this nation in the attitude of maintaining a 
commerce in human beings, are subversive of the 
rights, and injurious to the feelings and interests of 
the people of the free States ; are unauthorized by the 
Constitution and prejudicial to our national char- 
acter, 

The reading of these resolutions created great 
excitement in the House, and an attempt was 
made to compel an immediate vote on them, 
when Mr. Giddings, at the suggestion of some 
of his friends, withdrew them, stating that he 
should present them for action again on the day 
when resolutions should again be in order. 

When they were withdrawn, Mr. J. M. Botts, 
of Virginia, offered a resolution to censure and 
condemn Mr. Giddings for offering such resolu- 
tions. Objection being made on technical 
grounds to a Virginian offering a resolution of 
censure, and a suspension of the rules being de- 
nied, Mr. Weller, of Ohio, renewed Mr. Botts’s 
resolutions, which were passed the next day 
without allowing Mr. Giddings an adequate 
opportunity of defence, by 125 yeas to 69 nays. 
Mr. Giddings thereupon resigned his seat in the 
House at once, and returned to his home, but 
was reélected by the people of his district by an 
overwhelming vote, and in five weeks returned 
to Washington to resume his duties. He was 
reélected to each successive Congress till 1861, 
when he declined a nomination and was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lincoln Consul-General for 
Canada, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged at Montreal till his death, which was 
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the result of disease of the heart, by which he 
had previously been twice prostrated. 

He was twenty-one years in Congress. He 
supported Gen. Harrison and Mr. Clay with 
great ardor, but opposed the election of General 
Taylor to the Presidency, and Robert 0. Win- 
throp as Speaker of the House on anti-slavery 
grounds. In 1850 he opposed, with decided 
ability and great strenuousness, the compromise 
measures, and especially the fugitive slave law. 
In most other cases he voted with the Whigs 
while they existed as a party, and afterward 
steadily with the Republicans, Mr. Giddings 

ublished works consisting of a series of polit- 
ical essays, over the signature of “ Pacificus,” 
published in 1843; an interesting narrative of 
the oppression exercised by the slaveholders 
of Florida over the negroes, Indians and mixed 
races of that ‘peninsula, under the title of 
“Exiles of Florida,” published in 1858; a vol- 
ume of his speeches in Congress, issued the 
same year; and “A History of the Rebel- 
lion, its authors and causes,” which is mainly 
a history of the anti-slavery struggle of the 
last twenty-five years in Congress, and was 
published just after his death. 

GRATTAN, Tomas Cottey, a British au- 
thor, born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1796 (according 
to some accounts in 1794), died in London, 
July 4, 1864. At the age of 15 she was 
articled to a Dublin attorney, but seems to 
have taken little interest in the law, his atten- 
tion being absorbed by miscellaneous literature. 
of which he became a prodigious reader, an 
by the then all-prevailing enthusiasm for 
military life and adventure. Having obtained 
a commission in a British regiment of the line, 
he left England to enter upon his new duties, 
but was met at Valenciennes by the news of 
the battle of Waterloo, which terminated the 
war. But being still intent upon a military 
career he determined to join Bolivar in South 
America. Before this purpose could be ac- 
complished he fell in love with a lady residing 
in the South of France, his subsequent marriage 
with whom reconciled him to more peaceful 
avocations. After living a year or two at Bor- 
deaux, he made his first essay at authorship by 
the production of “ Philibert” (1819), a metrical 
romance in Scott’s manner, which proved a 
mortifying failure. Nothing daunted by this 
mishap, he tried his strength in the less ambi- 
tious field of magazine writing, and in 1823 
reappeared before the public in a three volume 
book, entitled “ Highways and Byways; or, 
Tales of the Roadside, Picked up by a Walking 
Gentleman,” comprising tales of Continental 
adventure and wandering, the agreeable and 
picturesque style of which rendered them very 
successful. In 1824 he published a second 
series, and in 1827 a third, each in 8 vols., 
which were received with equal favor. About 
1828 he changed his quarters from France to 
Belgium, residing principally at Brussels, and 
during the next ten years pursued a busy 
literary career. During this period he pro- 
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duced “Traits of Travel,” “The Heiress of 
Bruges,” ‘“ Jacqueline of Holland,” “‘ Agnes 
de Mansfeldt,” “Legends of the Rhine,” &c., 
&c.; also a “History of the Netherlands” for 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and a “ History of Swit- 
zerland.” Histragedy, ‘“‘ Ben Nazir, the Sara- 
cen,” written for Edmund Kean, failed owing 
to the impaired memory and total loss of the 
power of study in the actor. Having taken an 
active part in supporting the pretensions of 
King Leopold to the throne of Belgium, he was 
at that monarch’s special request appointed in 
1839 British Consul to Massachusetts, and 
fixed his residence in Boston. He held this 
position until 1853, when he resigned in favor 
of his son. The last ten years of his life were 
passed in London, where appeared, in 1859, 
his “ Civilized America,” asplenetic attack upon 
American society and institutions. Other 
works suggested by his residence in America 
were, the drama, ‘“ The Woman of Color,” and 
‘‘England and the Disrupted States of Amer- 
ica.”” His latest contribution to literature was, 
“ Beaten Paths, and Those who Tread them.” 
Besides his acknowledged.works he wrote an 
immense number of magazine and review 
articles, was a humorous and caustic speaker, 
and of excellent conversational powers. 

GREAT BRITAIN; or, tae Untrep Kixe- 
pom oF Great Brirar anp IreLanp. Area 
112,406 square miles. Population, 1861, 29,- 
334,788. Capital, London. Government, a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Parliament, two 
Houses, Lords and Commons. Queen Alex- 
andrina Victoria. Heir Apparent, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, eldest son of the 
Queen. . Cabinet, Viscount Palmerston, first 
Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister); Earl 
Granville, Lord President of the Council; Lord 
High Chancellor, Lord Westbury; Lord Privy 
Seal, Duke of Argyle; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, Right 
Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart.; Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Earl Russell; for the 
Colonies, Right Hon. Edward Cardwell; for 
War, Earl de Grey and Ripon; for India, Right 
Hon. Sir O. Wood, Bart.; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Duke of Somerset; Postmaster 
General, Lord Stanley, of Alderly; President 
of the Board of Trade, Right Hon. T. Milner 
Gibson; President of Poor Law Board, Right 
Hon. C. P. Villiers; Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Laneaster,, Earl of Clarendon. 

Aside from diplomatic questions (for which 
see DiPLOMATIO CORRESPONDENCE), there was 
but little of special interest in the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States, during the 
year 1864. The cases of the Alexandra and 
the rebel rams, built by Laird, of Liverpool, 
(alluded to in the Annvat Cyroropzp1a for 
1863, p. 457), being thrown out by the House 
of Lords on appeal, upon technical grounds, 
were finally settled by the return of the Alex- 
andra to her owners, under bond that she 
should not be used for hostile purposes, and the 
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purchase by the English Government of the 
steam rams. In the English House of Lords 
on the 5th of April, the Marquis of Clanricarde 
moved for the correspondence with the Confed- 
erate States, in reference to the removal of the 
British consuls from Southern ports, and the 
enlistment of English subjects in the rebel 
army. Earl Russell agreed to the motion, after 
amending it by inserting the words “so called” 
before ‘Confederate States,” lest it should be 
imagined that Parliament had recognized the 
Confederacy. On the 29th of April, a sharp 
debate took place in the House of Lords, in re- 
lation to the measures of the Government in 
seizing the rams alleged to have been built for ~ 
the Confederate Government The Earl of 
Derby, in a long and elaborate speech, con- 
demned the entire action of the Government 
in the matter. Earl Russell replied at length, 
defending the course of the Government. He 
said that it was every way desirable to main- 
tain relations of amity with the United States; 
that the Messrs. Laird, the builders of these 
vessels, had it in their power to commit Great 
Britain in hostilities with the Northern States, 
and that it was only the vigilance of the Gov- 
ernment which prevented this from having 
been done. These men and some others, he 
said, in continuation, “have done every thing 
in their power, by fitting out ships, by engag- 
ing in contracts for supplying vessels of war to 
the other belligerent, to give to the United States 
a just cause of war against this country. What 
I have been apprehensive of, is giving the Uni- 
ted States just cause of war; that we should 
commit such acts that the United States can 
truly say, ‘ You, professing to be neutral, are in 
fact at war with this country, and are carrying 
on hostilities with us under the guise of friend- 
ship and peace.’ The only thing with which 
I should be disposed to reproach myself in the 
present case is the degree of credulity with 
which I received the assurances that were 
made that the iron-clads were not intended for 
the Confederate States.” 

On the 18th of May, Mr. Cobden presented 
to the House of Commons a petition from the 
ship-owners of Liverpool, praying that in case 
the existing laws (in regard to war vessels sold 
to belligerents) were insufficient for the pres- 
ervation of a strict neutrality, Parliament 
would make such amendments to the Foreign 
Enlistment Act as would secure the end desired. 
Mr. Cobden, on presenting the petition, made a 
speech, in which he said that “the British 
Government had already done its worst against 
the American mercantile marine. The injury, 
considering merely the amount of property de- 
stroyed, amounted to fifteen millions of dollars, 
but this was not all; that which had not been 
destroyed, had been rendered useless. In 1860, 
one-third of the American commerce was c¢ar- 
ried on in foreign bottoms; in 1863, three- 
fourths; and this was owing to the privateers 
armed and equipped in English ports.” 

On the 19th of June, the naval battle be. 
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tween the Alabama and Kearsarge took place, 
- resulting in the sinking of the former (sce 
Navat Operations), and the commander of: 
the Alabama, Semmes, and a part of his crew, 
were rescued from capture by an English 
yacht, the Deerhound. The gunners on the 
Alabama were Englishmen, and Semmes and 
his officers were received with sympathy and 
honored with ovations in England. A strong 
pressure was brought to bear upon the English 
Government at this time to induce it to recog- 
nize the ‘‘ so-called Southern Confederacy,” and 
a great outcry was made without cause, as it af- 
terward appeared, in relation to the great in- 
crease of emigration to the United States, it 
being alleged that men were fraudulently enlist- 
ed in England and Ireland for the United States 
Army. Mr. Lindsay gave notice of a motion in 
favor of interference in Parliament, and it was 
only postponed at the special request of the 
Cabinet. A deputation from a body, calling 
itself a ‘Society for obtaining a cessation of 
hostilities,” had an audience with Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Mr. Mason, the Confederate Com- 
missioner, also had an interview with him. Earl 
Russell, under a misapprehension of the facts, 
allowed himself to be betrayed into some harsh 
language in relation to the emigration, but the 
Oabinet as a whole maintained its position and 
dignity, in spite of the pressure. At the pro- 
roguing of Parliament on the 29th of July, the 
royal message held the following language rela- 
tive to the war. ‘ Her Majesty deeply laments 
that the civil war in North America has not 
been brought to a close. Her Majesty will con- 
tinue to observe a strict neutrality between the 
belligerents, and would rejoice at a friendly 
reconsiliation between the contending parties.” 
During the autumn, the sympathizers with the 
Confederates opened a bazaar at Liverpool, in 
imitation of the sanitary fairs in the United 
States, to raise money for the purchase of food 
and clothing for Confederate prisoners in du- 
rance in the United States, who, it was falsely 
alleged were suffering for want of both. About 
seventeen thousand pounds sterling was raised, 
and Lord Wharncliffe applied to Mr. Adams for 
permission for an accredited agent to visit the 
military prisons within the Northern States, 
and distribute aid to their inmates. Mr. Adams 
replied, vindicating the Government of the 
United States against any imputation of hav- 
ing treated with unnecessary or vindictive 
severity any of the misguided individual par- 
ties in this deplorable rebellion, who had 
fallen into its hands in the regular course of 
the war; and after expressing a desire that 
their mental ailments, as well as their bodily 
sufferings might be ministered to, and thereby 
an end be put to a struggle which otherwise 
is too likely to be only procrastinated by their 
English sympathizers, informed him that he had 
referred his letter to Mr. Seward. The reply 
of the Secretary of State was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, WASHINGTON, Dec. 5, 1864. 


64. 
Sm: I have received your despatch of 18th No- 
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vember, together with the pores theieim mentioned, 
viz.: Copy of a letter which was addressed to you on 
the 12th of November last by Lord Wharncli e, and 
copy of your answer to that letter. You will now 
intorm Lord Wharncliffe that eee = for an agent 
of the Committee described by him to visit insur- 
genta detained in the military prisons of the United 
tates and distribute among them £17,000 of British 
gold, is disallowed. Here it is expected that your 
correspondence with Lord Wharneliffe will end. 

_ That correspondence will necessarily become pub- 
lic. On reading it the American public will be well 
aware that while the United States have ample means 
for the iss 3 of prisoners as well as for every other 
exigency of the war in which they are engaged, the 
insurgents who have blindly rushed into that condi- 
tion are suffering no privations that appeal for re- 
lief to charity either at home or abroad. The Amer- 
ican people will be likely to reflect that the sum thus 
insidiously tendered in the name of humanity, con- 
stitutes no large portion of the profits which its con- 
tributors may be justly supposed to have derived 
from the insurgents by exchanging with them arms 
and munitions of war for the coveted productions of 
immoral and enervating slave labor. Nor will any 
portion of the American people be disposed to re- 
gard the sum thus ostentatiously offered for the re- 

ef of captured insurgents as too generous an equiv- 
alent for the devastation and desolation which a civil 
war, promoted and protracted by British subjects, 
have spread throughout the States which befoae 
were eminently prosperous and happy. 

_ Finally, in view of this last officious intervention 
in our affairs, the American people can hardly fail to 
recall the warning of the Father of our country di- 
rected against two great and intimately connected 
public dangers, namely, sectional faction and foreign 
intrigue. do not think the insurgents have be- 
come debased, although they have sadly wandered 
from the a ig of loyalty and patriotism. I think in 
common with all our countrymen, beg | will rejoice 
in being saved by the considerate and oyal govern- 
ment from the fate which Lord Wharncliffe and his 
associates, in their zeal for the overthrow of the 
United States, have prepared for the victims of this 
unnatural and hopeless rebellion. 

I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. H. SEWARD. 

In matters not connected with her relations 
to this country there have been some incidents 
of importance during the year. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alexandra gave birth, on 
the 8th of January, to a son, who was baptized 
on the 10th of March, by the name of Albert 
Victor Christian Edward. In the war between 
Denmark and Germany for the possession of 
Schleswig Holstein, Great Britain maintained a 
strict neutrality, as she was compelled to do 
from the relations of the reigning queen and 
the heir apparent to both belligerents. A con- 
ference on Danish affairs assembled in London 
on the 25th of April, which was attended by 
the representatives of France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and the German 
confederation; but its proposals were rejected, 
on the 25th of June, by both parties. (See Lon- 
DON CONFERENCE). 

On the 1ith of March, the town of Sheffield, 
England, and its vicinity, suffered greatly by 
the bursting of the Bradfield Reservoir. The 
water rolled in a cataract upon the sleeping 
villagers in the valley below, into and through 
Sheffield itself, down to the Don, at Doncaster. 
Within the space of two or three hours, two 
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hundred and fifty human beings, from the man 
of eighty to the new-born babe, were drowned 
in their beds, or in trying to escape, or were 
crushed beneath the ruins of their dwellings. 

On the 1st of June the Ionian Islands were 
finally made over to Greece. On the 6th of 
August the long and destructive warfare which 
had been maintained with the Maories (the 
aboriginal tribes) of New Zealand, was brought 
to a close by their almost unconditional submis- 
sion. The revolt was punished only by a for- 
feiture of a small portion of their lands. 

A terrible riot occurred in Belfast, Ireland, 
continuing, with an intermission of two days, 
from the 9th to the 19th of August. The riot 
occurred between the Orangemen and the Ro- 
man Catholics of that city, and was induced by 
the act of the Orangemen in burning the effigy 
of Daniel O’Connell, on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of his statue in Dublin, and the next 
day burying the ashes with many solemnities in 
a Roman Catholic chapel. This exasperated 
the Catholic party, who retaliated by breaking 
the windows of Protestant chapels; and as the 
more violent of both parties became excited 
street fights occurred and houses were plunder- 
ed and destroyed; and the police and soldiers, 
though there were one thousand of the for- 
mer and three thousand of the latter in the 
city, were unable to stop the rioting, though 
many of the ringleaders were apprehended and 
the mobs fired upon repeatedly, and several 
killed and many wounded. There was a sus- 
pension of the riots from Saturday, Aug. 13th, 
to Tuesday the 16th, when they broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and continued till the 19th. 
Nine persons were known to be killed and 
one hundred and seventy-six of the wounded 
were attended in the General Hospital, beside 
many who were treated privately at their 
homes. 

On the Ist of Oct. there was a terrific explo- 
sion of two gunpowder magazines in the Plum- 
stead Marshes, near London, at a little before 
Ta.mM. The magazines contained from 120,000 
to 150,000 Ibs. of powder, and occasioned the 
death of ten persons and injured as many more. 
A gap of 100 yards was made in the river em- 
bankment, and fears were entertained of an 
extensive and disastrous inundation, but by 
great exertions on the part of engineers, sap- 
pers and miners, the breach was repaired suf- 
ficiently to keep out the rising waters. On the 
5th of the same month there was a cyclone of 
extraordinary violence at Calcutta, by which 
two hundred ships were blown from their moor- 
ings in the Hooghly, some wrecked, and many 
driven ashore. The city was also greatly in- 
jured, its churches being greatly damaged, the 
trees blown down, and the botanic garden 
uprooted. It was computed that more than 
two thousand lives were lost in consequence of 
the storm. 

During the autumn there were many heavy 
failures in Liverpool and London. These, in the 
former city, were largely connected with the 


checking of the blockade-running by the efforts 
of the blockading squadron. 

Some of the most important statistics of the 
United Kingdom for 1863 and ’64 are subjoined. 
The revenue for the year ending Dec. 31, 1863, 
was £70,433,620 5s., and the expenditure for 
the same time £67,810,987 11s. 10d. For the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1864, the revenue was 
£70,373,944. The imports of the year ending 
Dee. 31, 1863, were in value £248,980,942; the 
exports for the same period £146,489,768. The 
shipping movements were, inward, British, 30,- 
151 vessels, with a tonnage of 8,430,146 tons; 
and foreign, 24,757 vessels, tonnage 4,825,917. 
Outward, British vessels, 29,933; tonnage, 8,- 
589,246; foreign vessels, 25,450, tonnage, 4,- 
893,424, 

The amount expended for poor relief in Eng- 
land, in 1863, was £6,527,036, and the number 
of paupers relieved was 1,079,382, or 5.3 per 
cent. of the estimated population. The amount 
expended in Scotland the same year was £736,- 
027, and the number of persons relieved 197,329. 
In Ireland the expenditure was £716,523, and 
the number relieved 317,194. The number of 
births in England,in 1863, was 729,399, of which 
873,077 were males, and 356,322 females. Dur- 
ing the same year there were 173,388 marriages, 
and 475,582 deaths, of which 243,249 were 
males and 232,233 females. The number of 
persons who emigrated from the United King- 
dom in 1863, was 223,758, of whom 129,480 
were males and 94,278 females. Of the total 
number 61,243 were English, 15,230 Scotch, 
116,391 Irish, 7,833 foreigners, and 23,061 not 
distinguished. Of the whole, 146,813, or 65.6 
per cent., went to the United States; 18,033, 
or a little more than 8 per cent., to British 
North America; 53,000 or 54,000, or nearly 24 
per cent., to Australia and New Zealand, and 
5,808, or 2.6 per cent., to other places. 

The expenditure for public education in Eng- 
land, in 1863, was £721,391; and the amount 
appropriated for 1864 was £705,404. For pub- 
lic education in Ireland £316,770 was appro- 
priated, and about £290,000 was appropriated 
to other purposes of science and art, of which 
£92,127 was for the British Museum. The ex- 
penditure on the British Museum for the year 
ending March 31, 1864, was £95,500. 

The amount of claims filed in the Foreign 
Office by the 1st of May, against the United 
States, amounted to 451. 

They may be divided into two classes: one 
for injury to persons by imprisonment or other 
means, and the other for injury to property by 
seizure of ships or cargoes, chiefly on the ground 
of breaking the blockade. 

The number of cases of personal injury com- 
plained of is 73. These include cases of im- 
prisonment, unlawfal arrest, ill-treatment on 
board vessels seized, ill-treatment in prison, 
alleged forced enlistment, ill-usage while serv- 
ing on the New York police, murder—in the 
case of Gray, killed by Lieut. Donovan, of the 
United States navy, on board the Saxon—and 
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iil-usage at Hilton Head. In a good many of 
these cases redress seems to have been granted, 
and in some of them compensation; but in 
several of them the complaint is spoken of as 
under consideration. 

The number of complaints of seizures of ves- 
sels or interference with their voyages is very 
great, and has rapidly increased during the last 
year. 

Nearly the whole of the above vessels have 
been condemned by the American prize courts, 
or are still under trial. Thenumber discharged 
is insignificantly small. 

GREECE, a kingdom-in Europe. King 
George I., born Dec. 24, 1845, elected “ King of 
the Hellenes,” by the National Assembly of 
Athens, March 18 (80), 1863; landed in Greece 
Noy. 2, 1863. The three great European pow- 
ers gave their sanction to the election in the 
protocol of a conference, held at the British 
Foreign Office June 5, 1868, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important points: 

“The plenipotentiaries of France, Great Bri- 
tain, and Russia, announce the adhesion of their 
courts to the acts in virtue of which Prince 
William of Denmark, with the consent of his 
Majesty the King of Denmark, and of his father, 
Prince Christian, is called to the Hellenic throne, 
under the title of George I., King of the Hel- 
lenes. Desiring to facilitate the realization of 
the wishes of the Greek nation, the Courts of 
France, Great Britain, and Russia, have author- 
ized their representatives to set forth the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“*Sec. 1. The principal secretary of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty declared that if the union of the 
Ionian islands to the Hellenic kingdom, after 
having been found to be in accordance with the 
wishes of the Ionian parliament, should obtain 
the assent of the Courts of Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia, Her Britannic Majesty 
would recommend to the Government of the 
United States of the Ionian Islands to appro- 
priate annually a sum of £10,000 for the pur- 
pose of augmenting the civil list of His Majesty 
George IL, King of the Hellenes. 

“Sec. 2. The plenipotentiaries of France, Great 
Britain, and Russia declare that each of the 
three courts was disposed to give up in favor of 
Prince William £4,000 a year, out of the sums 
which the Greek treasury has engaged itself to 
pay annually to each of them in pursuance of the 
arrangements proposed at Athens by the repre- 
sentatives of the three powers, and accepted by 
the Greek Government with the concurrence 
of the Chambers in the month of June, 1860. 
It is expressly understood that these three sums, 
forming a total of £12,000 annually, shall be 
destined to constitute a personal dotation of his 
Majesty the King, in, addition to the civil list 
given by the law of the State. 

“Sec. 8. In conformity with the principles of 
the Hellenie constitution, recognized by the 
treaty signed at London on the 20th of Nov., 
1852, and proclaimed by the decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly of the 18th (80) March, 1863, 
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the legitimate successors of King George I. must 
sion the tenets of the orthodox church of the 


“Sec. 4. Inno case shall the crown of Greece 


and the crown of Denmark be united onthe 


same head, 

“Sec. 6. The courts of Greece, Great Britain, 
and Russia, shall, from this moment, use their 
influence in order to procure the r ition of 
Prince William, under the name of rge L, 
by all the sovereigns and states with whom they 
have relations.” 

The population of the kingdom of Greece, 
without the Ionian Islands, amounted, in 1861, 
to 1,096,810 inhabitants, Since the annexation 
of the islands, the area of the kingdom is about 
94,794 geographical miles, with a population of 
about 1,326,000 inhabitants. . 

The revenue and expenditures in the years 
1861 and 1862 were as follows: 


1861. 1862, 
Drachmas,* Drachmas* 
RO VONUB isc ..5 0sden dane 21,780,000 24,996,762 
Expenditures ........066 94,987,487 24,787,588 


The movement of shipping, in 1861, was as 
follows: 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
DRA eeassecascechs’s 89,495 2,495,348 
Departares. 2c... .c00es 89,304 2,488,779 


The movement of commerce, in 1861, was as ~ 


follows :—Imports, 47,914,036 drachmas; ex- 
ports, 28,107,135 drachmas. 

For more detailed statistics of the population, 
as well as for the latest statistics concerning the 
army and navy, see AnNuAL CycLopzp1a for 
1863. 

A National Assembly, which was chosen to 
prepare a new constitution for the Greek king- 
dom, commenced its sittings on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1863. It did not begin discussing the ar- 
ticles of the constitution until the 10th of August, 
1864, and would hardly have finished its labors 
before the close of the year, unless the king had 
threatened it with dissolution. Then their pro- 
gress became more satisfactory, and on the 28th 
of October its discussion upon the constitutior 
was terminated. On Noy. 28th the king took 
the oath under the constitution, and the conven- 
tion was dissolved. One of the notable features 
of the new constitution is the abolition of the 
senate and the transfer of the whole legislative 
power of the realm to a single chamber of depu- 
ties, which was resolved upon by 211 votes 
against 62, on Sept. 19, 1864. On Oct. 21 the 
convention adopted, however, by a majority of 
136 to 124, a proposal made by the king to cre- 
ate a Council of State. The national conven- 
tion, in October, 1864, consisted of 282 mem- 
bers, including 84 deputies from the Ionian 
islands, elected by general suffrage in June, 1864. 

The English protectorate over the Ionian 


* 5.78 drachmas are equivalent to $1. 
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Islands came to an end on the 2d of June. On 
that day, at eleven o’clock, the last remaining 
regiment in this citadel marched out, and their 
guard at the main gate was relieved by a Greek 
guard of gensdarmerie. At noon the command- 
er of the English forces, Sir Robert Garrett, ac- 
companied by his staff, mounted to the flag-staff 
’ of the citadel, and as the British red ensign was 
unfurled at the main of the Marlborough, the 
English colors at Cape Sidero, Fort Neuf, and 
Vido were simultaneously lowered, and the blue 
and white flag of Greece was hoisted in their 
place. A salute was fired by the Greek artillery 
from what but a minute before had been the 
English saluting battery. The Marlborough re- 
pa in splendid style, and the union of the 

onian Islands with Greece was consummated. 
The reports in most of the English papers inti- 
mated that the Jonians were regretting their 
severance from the English government; but 
+his assertion is not borne out by facts. On 
the contrary, everywhere the event was cele- 
brated with the utmost enthusiasm. The senti- 
ments expressed in the following farewell ad- 
dress from the Municipal Council of Corfu to the 
parting English, may be regarded as the opinion 
of the immense majority of the Ionians. 


By a generous decision of august Queen, the 
wishes of this Grecian land have been granted, and 
you are about to leave this island, on which you have 
resided with us for half a century; and nobly have 
you behaved toward us. The Municipal Council of 
this island, under the influence of the unspeakable 
joy which it experiences in this memorable change in 
its destiny, at the moment of its entering a new ca- 
reer of national existence, cannot, without emotion, 
witness your departure and leave unexpressed the 
sentiments of sympathy that it entertains for the 
great nation to aszcsa belong. As free citizens 
of a free nation you will not be indignant at the exu- 
berant joy of a people passing from foreign protec- 
tion to national liberty, nor will you consider it in 
any way connected with your departure, which affects 
us exceedingly, and causes us to express from our 
hearts the warmest wishes for your welfare, and for 
that of your ties of illustrious country to which we 
feel bound by gratitude and hope. Farewell, brave 
sons of England! Forget, as we do, whatever may 
tend to mar our mutual love. Love us, as we love 
you, and desire that we may imitate your national 
virtues. 


On the 6th of June the King of Greece ar- 
rived at Corfu, and was enthusiastically cheer- 
ed by the people. OnJuly 30th the Ionian rep- 
resentatives arrived at Athens, and their recep- 
tion may be described as a perfect national féte. 
The elections, after a short debate, were all de- 
clared valid, the oath of allegiance was taken, 
and the fusion of the two countries in the as- 
sembly was complete. 

King George was too young to effect person- 
ally any marked influence upon the polities of 
the country; and his chief adviser, Count 
Sponneok, soon became extremely unpopular. 
The passionate conflict between the parties con- 
tinued, and sometimes even turned against the 
new king, to whom, on August 26, a member 
of the National Assembly addressed the follow- 
ing insulting letter: 


-yidual, we acknowled 
-Hellenes did not hesitate to stake the fate of our 
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_ Atuens, August 26. 
Srre: To expel Otho, a sovereign, who, as an indi- 
ed to be a worthy man, we 


country, because the royalty under Otho had become 
a centre of intrigue. Sire, the whole of the capital 
of the kingdom is convinced, and within two days ali 
Greece will be so likewise, that your court has de- 
scended in a mass into the political arena, and made 
use of your name in a scandalous manner on the oc- 
casion of the election of President for the National 
Assembly. Sire’ the object of the contest for the 
presidency was evidently the correction of your court, 
which for some time past has been conspiring against 
the oath made by the constitutional king toward the 
nation—a court which a great national majority is 
endeavoring, by peaceful measures, to replace in its 
id Zee orruption has, however, gained the 
ay, and the victory of the courtiers is both preju- 
dicial to the king and a misfortune to the nation. 
Sire: the policy now pursued alienates the king from 
the love of the people, a love on which you have 
based your strength and your authority. Greece 
cannot possibly tolerate such a course, and myself, 
the most humble of your subjects, moved by the grief 
which I feel, from my attachment to my king and to 
my country, supplicate your majesty to save from 
further embarrassment the land in which you have 
declared you wish to liveand die a Hellene. 
Your Majesty’s very sincere and very obedient 
subject, EUTHIMIO PLASTERAS, 
Representative of Lepanto. 
The assembly expressed its indignation at this 
letter, on Friday, Aug. 26, by a majority of 193 
to 27; twenty-eight members abstaining from 


voting. 

GREEK CHURCH. The Greek Church is a 
kind of ecclesiastical confederacy, consisting, 
hitherto, of ten groups of churches which, 
while professing the same faith, were inde- 
pendent of each other in point of administra 
tion.* 

The year 1864 has produced some important 
changes in the mutual relations of these groups 
of churches. The churches of-the Ionian Isl- 
ands were, in consequence of the union of the 
Islands with Greece, detached from the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, and connected with 
the Holy Synod of Athens. The Churches of 
the Danubian principalities were likewise de- 
tached from the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
and proclaimed to be an independent Church. 
In Austria, where, hitherto, all the Greek 
churches were subordinate to the Archbishop 
of Carlowitz, they have now been separated 
into two distinct organizations, one of which is 
formed by the dioceses of the Serbian nation- 
ality, which remain under the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Carlowitz, while the othet 
will embrace the dioceses of the Roumanian 
nationality, for which a new Archbishopric has 
been established in Transylvania. 

The most important event in the Greek 
Church is the movement toward intercom- 
munion with the Anglican Churches. This 
movement is greatly enlisting the interest of 
the Russians. An interesting account of the 
disposition of the heads of the Russian Church 
with regard to this subject was published last 


* For a full account of these ten ups see 4nycaL Cy 
cLop£p14 for 1863, p. 464. ue ae 
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year by the Rev. Mr. Young, the Secretary of 
the Russo-Greek Committee, appointed by the 
last General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of this country, who during the first 
months of the year had visited Russia and con- 
versed with some of the prominent men of the 
Church. We take the following extracts from 
Mr. Young’s account, which gives more de- 
tailed information on this subject than can be 
derived from any other source: 


After making the acquaintance of the Russian 
chaplains, resident in London and Paris—both of 
whom were deeply interested in the movement, and 
anxious to further it to the utmost in their power— 
Mr. Young arrived in St. Petersburg, and waited 
first upon the Vice-Procureur-Général, Prince Ourou- 
soff, through whom and in whose presence he ob- 
tained an interview with the Procureur-Général. 
These gentlemen are the Emperor’s representatives 
in the Holy Synod, without whom nothing can be 
done—being equivalent to what is called with us the 
“lay element.’? The Procureur-Général said that, 
being laymen, it was not for them to express an 
bs apr upon the ri fb aspects of the question. 

e therefore referred Mr, Zoang to the aged and 
truly venerable Philaret Metropolitan of Moscow, as 
being preéminently the man whose utterances on 
such a point might be regarded as the voice of the 
whole Hassle urch, and whose opinion touchin 
this matter, when communicated to the Holy Syno 
after an interview with Mr. Young, would, in all 
icles ped very greatly influence the action of the 
Synod. 

Tat Moscow Mr. Young enjoyed two interviews 
with the Metropolitan Philaret, of some three hours 
each, the vicars of the metropolitan (Bishop Sabas 
and Bishop Leonide), together with the rector of the 
Spiritual Academy of Moscow, and two interpreters, 
being present on both occasions. (Bishop Leonide. 
by the way, was in his youth a classmate at the naval 
school of the Admiral Lessoffsky, who left us the 
the other day; and he entered most heartily and 
thoroughly into the movement.) The metropolitan’s 
reception was most courteous and cordial, and 
throughout the interviews nothing was said on either 
side that in the least degree ruffled or disturbed the 
friendly tone. The substance of the conversation 
was chiefly the asking and answering of questions as 
to the state of facts touching the doctrine and ec- 
clesiastical position of the Anglican Communion on 
the one side, and of the Russian Church upon the 
other. It was arranged that the chief portions of our 

rayer-book should be translated into the Russian 
anguage and published, so as to give a more definite 
idea of the doctrine and worship of our Church. 
The metropolitan, at the close of the final interview, 
expressed his gratification at the letters which Mr. 
Young had brought from the American bishops, 
asking Mr. Young in return to ‘‘bear the kiss of 
peace from him to the whole venerable hierarchy of 
the American Church, assuring them of his warmest 
sympathy and love, and of his earnest prayer and 
hope that we may soon be one in mind, as we are 
already one in heart in Christ Jesus.” At parting, 
he gave Mr. Young his episcopal benediction, to- 

ether with the most cordial adieus. During his stay 
in Moscow Mr. Young found that the movement was 
already well known among the leading circles of the 
laity, and the warmest desires were expressed for a 
successful issue. So much interest was shown, in- 
deed, that Mr. Young found it simply impossible tc 
accept all the invitations that were so kindly pressed 
upon him from every side. 

On his return from Moscow to St. Petersburg, he 
had an interview with the Metropolitan of St. Peters- 
burg, who is also President of the Holy Synod, the 
Archbishop of Moghileff, a member of the Synod 
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being also present. His reception here was no less 
warm and cordial than by the venerable Philaret. 
He expressed great gratification for himself and on 
behalf of the Russian Church, at the movement thus 
begun, and assured Mr. Young that any steps which 
our Church might see fit to take, would be met 
by the Russian Church in the spirit and love of 

rist. He thought it very judicious that a Com- 


mittee of Inquiry should have been appointed in the - 


first instance, as it would afford the o portunity for 
a better knowledge of one another before more for- 
mal se emayp should be begun. He read’ the 
letters from the American bishops with ease and evi- 
dent interest, noting the expressions they contained, 
and testifying his BS pe He at the tone which 
pervaded them. e said that the sentiments and 
wishes of the American bishops in these letters, 
could not but meet with warm sympathy on the 
part of the Russian Church, whieh var prays for 
the reunion of Christendom, and is ever ready to 
negotiate with those who desire to stand on the 
ground of apostolic truth and order, and are willing 
to admit the apostolic seaute of the Russian Church, 
He stated that he would lay these letters of the 
American bishops before the Holy Synod on the 
following day, and invited Mr. Young to visit the 
Synod at the same time; remarking, also, that re- 
p es to these letters would be sent to the American 
ishops. At the close of the interview the metro- 
politan expressed the sincere hope that the move- 
ment begun by the American Church might prove to 
be the work of our blessed Lord himself, and that 
through His grace it might result in the great con- 
summation so much desired by both Churches. In 
pies he also gave to his visitor the episcopal bene- 
iction, 
The next day, in accordance with the invitation 
iven, Mr, Young visited the Holy Synod, and was 
introduced by Prince Ourousoff to the several mem- 
bers of it, by all of whom he was most courteously 
and cordially received. At the request of the Pro- 
cureur-Général he left the letters of the American 
bishops to be deposited in the archives of the Holy 
Synod; and at the request of the President of the 
oly Synod he wrote a note to accompany the letter, 
giving an epitome of the origin and aim of the move- 
ment, 


The Russians are also beginning to acquaint 
themselves better with the literature of the 
Anglican churches. An association of ladies 
has been formed for the dissemination of theo- 
logical and general reading matter. The As- 
sociation has been in operation about a year, 
and has its depository at Moscow. The books 
kept at the depository and destined for circu- 
lation are: 

1. Church books (all the books indispen- 
sable for the service of the church), Bibles, 
testaments, prayer-books, etc. 

2. The writings of the fathers of the Church, 
popular sermons, explanations of the Bible, 
and in general books relating to the history, 
doctrine, and the rites of the Church. 

3. Books concerning the history and geog- 
raphy of Russia, travels, descriptions of the 
country, biographies, popular songs, and stand- 
ard works of the most eminent writers. 

4, Juvenile literature, books for instruction, 
and entertaining books for children, carefully 
selected. 

5. Books on various subjects, but partic 
ularly adapted for popular reading, tales, 
stories, descriptions of foreign countries, en- 
gravings, etc. 


GREEK CHURCH. 


This society, through the Rev. Mr. Young, 
expressed a desire to the Church Book Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of New 


York for material to help in their work, and p 


in compliance with this request the Book So- 
ciety, on June 13th, 1864, passed a resolution 
authorizing Mr. Young to forward to the Rus- 
sian association at his discretion copies of any 
of the publications of the Society, or of any 
books on its approved list, and to convey to 
the Association assurances of fraternal and 
cordial sympathies, bidding them most heartily 
- speed” in their labors of love. 

In England an association has been formed, 
called “ the Eastern Church Association,” which 
numbers among its patrons the Archbishop of 
Belgrade, of Serbia. It was announced that in 
the early part of the year 1865, several Eastern 
ecclesiastics would come to England, commis- 
sioned by the Synod of Moscow to make def- 
inite inquiries ing the present position of 
the Church of England, with a view to restored 
intercommunion. 

We have given in the Annual Cyclopedia 
of 1863 an account of the missions of the Rus- 
sian Church in Asia. Outside of Russia the 
Church had hitherto sustained only one mission 
in Pekin, China, which was established in the 
reign of Peter the Great, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Its object was strict- 
ly limited to the welfare of a colony of Russian 
subjects who had been captured on the Amoor 
and planted near Pekin. A treaty between 
China and Russia authorized the Russian Gov- 
ernment to keep six Russian missionaries at 
Pekin, changing them once in ten years, with 
the right of having a few students to learn 
the Chinese and Manchoo with a 
knowledge of Chinese affairs. Hitherto the 
character and the fruits of this mission have 
not been well spoken of by the Protestant 
missionaries in China. But in the “Missionary 
Herald” for February, 1865, is a letter from Mr. 
Blodgett, missionary of the American Board at 
Pekin, who writes, Sept. 8, 1864, that “the 
Russian missionaries in Pekin now labor de- 
voutly for the Chinese,” in the country as well 
as in the city. And he adds in behalf of the 
Russians this testimony: “It is an interesting 
fact, and one which marks a difference between 
them and the Roman Catholics, that they trans- 
late and use the Sacred Scriptures. Their ver- 
sion of the New Testament into Chinese is now 
in print in this city. They have obtained also, 
from the English missionaries, the version of 
the Bible by Messrs. Swan and Stallybrass, and 
published by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, for the use of their ministers to the Mon- 
golians, and the version of the New Testament 
published by the same society for the use of 
their missions in Russian Manchuria. It is 
hopeful to see this regard for the Word of God. 
Their terms and usages coincide most.y with 
those of the Roman Catholics.” 

Other interesting statements on the mission- 
ary work going on in the Russian Church are 
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derived from the report of the Rev. J. Long, an 
English clergyman, who recently spent several 
months in travelling in Russia for the special 
urpose of studying the religious and social 
condition of the country. Mr. Long was in- 
formed by the bishop of Viborg, who is at the 
head of the academy of St. Petersburg for train- 
ing priests, that the Russian Church has about 
a hundred missionaries and missionary agents 
at work in Siberia and the adjacent districts. 
A Russian noble, who is one of the emperor’s 
chamberlains, and favorable to missions, gave 
him much information on what the Russian 
Church is doing for the missionary cause; they 
have missionaries located in the Altai Moun- 
tains, at Kamtschatka and the Caucasus, near 
Lake Baikal, and have also a number who labor 
among the Buriats, who are Buddhists. The 
Russians intend shortly to found a missionary 
seminary, to be located either at Kazan or Ir- 
kutsk, as St. Petersburg is unsuited for it, and 
they wish to have it in a place where the Ori- 
ental can be taught to the students. 
Another nobleman, member of the Council of 
State, much interested in missions, wished to 
introduce Mr. Long to the emperor’s physician, 
who is a devout man, and for this p took 
him to the palace of Tsarko Celo, twenty miles 
from St. Petersburg, when the physician prom- 
ised to speak to the emperor in favor of the 
proposal to form a general Russian Missionary 
Society to remove obstacles and secure the sup- 
port of the Imperial family. He afterwards 
spent several days at the monastery of Troitza, 
near Moscow, in- nage! ae a Greek monk, 
who is going out as a missionary to the Cauca- 
sus, where the Russian Church is prosecuting 
its missions vigorously in Siberia and Eastern 
Asia. The principal of the Russian Academy 
at Moscow gave him an interesting work on the 
“ History of the Missions of the Russian Church.” 
Mr. Long speaks of Mr. Yususoff as warmly in 
favor of missions; also of Bishop Leontides, as 
one who English, and is the only bishop 
of the Russian Church who has not been brought 
up a monk, having formerly served as an officer 
in the Russian navy. He isa man of enlight- 
ened views, anxious for’a reform, as is also 
Philaret, the Archbishop of Moscow. 

The same Mr. Long also makes some interest- 
ing statements on the circulation of the Bible in 
Russia. The Holy Synod of the Greek Russian 
Church has itself put in circulation a new and ith- 
proved version of the Gospel in Russ. Mr. Long 
was told by Kasim Beg, a professor of Persian at 
the University of St. Petersburg, that he had 
translated the New Testament into the Tartar 
language, at the express request and with the 
aid of the Archbishop of Kazan, whom he de- 
scribed as a man ready for every good word 
and work. Russian friends at St. Petersburg 
resolved last year to send a colporteur to the 
fair of Nijni Novogorod for the sale of Bibles: 
but before he got half way there was such a de- 
mand that he sold all his stock, and had to 
write back to St Petersburg to get a fresh sup- 
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ply for the fair. The increase of schools among 
the peasantry is also rapidly increasing the cir- 
culation of the Bible. When Mr. Long was in 
Russia the Holy Synod was publishing a new 
edition of eighty thousand copies of the Testa- 
ment, which will be sold at fifteen copecks a 
copy, or about sixpence. 

The new constitution of the kingdom of 
Greece (see GreEcr) makes the following pro- 
vision concerning the legal position of the Greek 
Church: “1. The orthodox Eastern Church of 
Christ is the established religion in Greece. 
Every religion is tolerated, and may be freely 
exercised under the protection of the law. 
Proselytism, and all interference with the estab- 
lished religion, is prohibited. 2. The ortho- 
dox Church of Greece, acknowledging as its 
head our Lord Jesus Christ, is in doctrine indis- 
solubly united to the great Church of Constan- 
tinople, and to every other orthodox Church of 
Christ, observing with the same exactitude the 
apostolic and synodic canons, and the holy tra- 
ditions. But it is independent of every other 
church, and exercises all sovereign rights under 
the government of a holy synod.” 

GRIDLEY, Puto, an American jurist, born 
in Paris, Oneida County, New York, Septem- 
ber 16, 1796, died in Utica, N. Y., August 17, 
1864. He entered Hamilton College, Clinton, 
at the opening of that Institution in 1812. 
Here he graduated in 1816, in the first full 
class which graduated, having among his class- 
mates the late Prof. Edward Robinson, Hon. 
Chas. P. Kirtland, &c. After leaving College 
he studied law at Onondaga and Waterville, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1820. He com- 
menced the practice of his profession at 
Waterville, removing after a few years to 
Hamilton, Madison Co. Here he soon attained 
a high reputation for the thoroughness with 
which he investigated his cases, the profundity 
of his legal attainments, and the vivid, im- 
- petuous eloquence of his advocacy of the in- 
terests of his client. For several years he was 
District Attorney for Madison County, and in 
1838 was appointed Circuit Judge of the Fifth 
Judicial Circuit made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Judge Denio. In 1839 he removed to 
Utica. In 1846, on the adoption of the New 
Constitution, the Circuit Court was abolished, 
and a Supreme Court created with 32 Judges, 
and Judge Gridley was elected one of these. 
His term of service was six years, and his 
health being impaired he declined being a 
candidate for further office at its expiration. 
He continued, however, the practice of his pro- 
fession, though in feeble health, and suffering 
from paralytic attacks, until within about ten 
days of his death. He was a man of vast judicial 
learning, and of great firmness and independ- 
ence. It was in his court that McLeod was 
tried for murder and making war upon Great 
Britain, the case being transferred from Niag- 
ara County in consequence of the excitement 
on the border. No wiser selection of a judge 
could have been made. 
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GRIGG, Jomx, an eminent American pub- 
lisher, born in Cornwall, England, in 1792, 
died in Philadelphia, August 2d, 1864. He was 
left an orphan at the age of six years, and was 
soon after placed in a farmer’s family to earn 
his living. At twelve years of age he went to 
sea, and after making several voyages found 
his way to Richmond, Virginia, where he had 
some relatives, and applied himself for more 
than a year to study. When eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age he removed to Ohio, where 
he obtained a clerkship in the judiciary court 
of Warren, Ohio, and devoted himself so sedu- 
lously to the work of his office that his health 
suffered, and in 1815 he resigned, and became 
superintendent of the woollen factory of Mr. 
Joel Scott in Scott Oo., Ky. The next year 
he removed to Philadelphia, and entered the 
publishing and bookselling house of Messrs. 
Warner & Johnson as a clerk. Mr. Warner 
died in 1821, and in his will directed that his 
business should be wound up by compe- 
tent persons, and suggested Mr. Grigg for 
the purpose. Accordingly, during the next 
two years Mr. Grigg was engaged in this 
duty, and in 1823 commenced business on his 
own account. He was remarkably success- 
ful; acquiring a very large business, especially 
in the South and West, and finding a ready 
market for his numerous publications. In 1831 
he took Mr. Hugh Elliot as partner, and in 
1847 Messrs. Grambo, Claxton & Remsen were 
added to the firm. In 1850 the property of the 
firm as well as the private fortunes of the 
senior partners having become very large, 
Messrs. Grigg & Elliot withdrew from it, dis- 
posing of their interest to the junior partners 
and to Messrs. Lippincott & Willis, who had 
been for some years engaged in business in 
Philadelphia, and the new firm, at first Messrs. 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., and later, Messrs, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., continued the business, 
which has for some years been one of the 
largest if not the largest in the general trade 
in the United States. After withdrawing from 
this firm Mr. Grigg commenced business as a 
private banker, being also much occupied in 
the management of his own extensive prop- 
erty, which comprised extensive landed tracts 
in Illinois and Mississippi as well as consider- 
able real estate in Philadelphia. He was a 
man of great liberality, and gave constantly 
and largely, though without ostentation and 
with-a wise discrimination. He was always a 
friend and helper to the members of the book- 
trade, often assisting them by loans and counsel. 
In private life he was social, genial, and hos- 
pitable, and readily won the confidence and re- 
gard of those with whom he was brought in 
contact. In business he was remarkable for 
energy, sound, practical sense, and sterling 
integrity. 

GRINFIELD, Rev. E. W., an English clergy- 
man, author and Biblical critic, died at Brigh- 
ton, England, July 9, 1864, aged 79 years. He 
was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
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commenced his career as an author while a 
young lawyer in the Temple, by writing pam- 


phlets on the topics of the day. In 1818 he_ 


published a work of considerable merit on the 
Connection of Natural and Revealed The- 
ology.” The next year he wrote against the 
materialism of Laurence, and soon after took 
orders in the Church of England, and became 
minister of Laura Chapel, Bath, and in addition 
to his clerical labors, rendered important ser- 
vice to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. While at Bath, he published a 
volume of Sermons and a Reply to Bishop 
Coplestone, entitled, ‘ Vindiciz Analogice.” 
In 1823 he removed to London, and devoted 
himself mostly to literary pursuits, publishing 
several works, and writing articles for maga- 
zines and reviews. From 1827 to 1843 he was 
devoted assiduously, working seven hours a 
day, to the great work of his life, the “ Novum 
Testamentum Hellenice,” in two volumes, in- 


tended to show the close connection between - 


the Septuagint and the New Testament. This 
work contains 40,000 quotations, all verified by 
the original authorities. The next five years 
" were spent in preparing the “Scholia Hellen- 
istica,” also in two volumes, supplementary to 
his New Testament. He was deeply impressed 
with the value of the Septuagint, and made a 
collection of all the known editions of it, and 
all the literature relating to them, which he 
presented to Lincoln College, Oxford. He also 
established a Lectureship on the Septuagint at 
oad at his own expense. 

GUN COTTON. The improvements in the 
preparation of gun cotton have been such that it 
is now manufactured in England either for pur- 
poses of mining, engineering, or for artillery 
use. Its nature and uses since the improvement 
in its preparation have been very fully discussed 
before the British Royal Institution. The state- 
ments and explanations of Mr. John Scott 
Russell on the subject are particularly instruc- 
tive and valuable. In his opinion gun cotton is 
a@ hew power coming under the same category 
as steam and gunpowder. It is highly danger- 
ous to those who do not possess the necessary 
knowledge and skill; but, like them, it enor- 
mously extends human power, and, like them, the 
pact use it can be rightly and certainly ac- 
quired. 

1. Is gun cotton stronger than gunpowder? 
The answer to this is, Yes, sixfold stronger. 

By this we mean that if we take a given 
weight of gun cotton, say four ounces, if we 
bore a hole 14 in. in diameter and 3 ft. deep, 
into hard rock or slate, in a quarry, and put 4 
oz. of gun cotton into it, it will occupy about 
1 foot of its length, and the aperture being 
closed in the usual. manner, and a match-line 
» led from the charge to the proper distance from 
which to fire it; and if we next take 24 oz. of the 
best gunpowder, bore a similar hole, and charge 
it similarly with gunpowder, and close it in the 
same way; it has been found that, on these 
being exploded, the 4 oz. of gun cotton have 
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produced greater effect in separating the rock 
into pieces than the 24 oz. of gunpowder. The 
answer is, therefore, that in disruptive explo- 
sion the strength of gun cotton is sixfold that 
of good gunpowder. 

But the disruptive or bursting power of gun- 
powder is not always the quality for which we 
value it most, nor the service we require of it. 
In mining rocks, in exploding shells, in blowing 
up fortresses, this property is what we value, 
and this work is what we require. But we do 
not want to burst our fowling-pieces, our rifles, 
our cannon. On the contrary, we want to use 
a force that shall project the projectile out of 
the gun without bursting the gun, without 
straining the gun beyond a given moderate 
limit which it shall be able to endure. We 
want, therefore, a service from gun cotton 
which shall be the contrary of destructive to, or 
disruptive of, the chamber in which it does the 
work of giving motion to the projectile. 

This moderated and modified work gun cot- 
ton can also perform ; and it is the modern dis- 
covery of General Lenk which has enabled us 
to moderate and modify gun cotton to this 
gentler service. He discovered how to organ- 
ize, arrange, and dispose mechanically of gun 
cotton in such a way that it should be three 
times stronger than gunpowder. Accordingly, 
one of his charges of cotton, weighing 16 
0z., projected a 12-lb. solid round shot with a 
speed of 1,426 ft. a second, while a charge of 
gunpowder of 49 oz. gave the same shot a speed 
of 1,400 ft. a second. One-third of the weight 
of gun cotton exceeded, therefore, the threefold 
weight of gunpowder in useful effect. 

2. Is gun cotton more convenient than gun- 
powder? This is a larger and more various 
question than the former, and divides itself into 
various subdivisions. 

It is well known to sportsmen, to soldiers, 
and to artillery-men, that gunpowder fouls a 
gun. A foul residue of soot, sulphur, and pot- 
ash soils the inside of the gun after every 
charge. The gun must, somehow, be cleaned 
after a discharge; if not, it fires worse, recoils 
more, and ceases to do its best. If the gun be 
a breech-loading gun, its mechanism is dirtied, 
and works less easily. Gun cotton deposits no 
residue, leaves the gun clean and clear, and the 
utmost it does is to leave a gentle dew of clear 
water on the inside of the bore, this water be- 
ing the condensed steam which forms one of the 
products of its decomposition. Gun cotton is, 
therefore, superior to gunpowder in not fouling 
the gun, a result favorable both to quicker and 
more accurate firing. 

Jt is further a matter of no slight convenience 
that gun cotton makes no smoke. In mines, 
the smoke of gunpowder makes the air un- 
breathable, and for some time after explosion 
the miners cannot return to their work. In 
boring the great tunnel of Mont Cenis throngh 
the Alps, the delay from smoke of powder alone 
will postpone the opening of the line for many 
months. After a properly-conducted explosion 
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of gun cotton, the workmen may proceed in their 
work at once without inconvenience. 

In casemates of fortresses, gunpowder fills the 
casemates with foul smoke, and the men speedi- 
ly sink under the exertion of quick firing. By 
using gun cotton it was ascertained that the 
men could continue their work unharmed for 
double the quantity of firing. This is partly 
attributed to the greater heat, and partly to the 
foulness of the air produced by gunpowder. 

But it is under the decks of our men-of-war 
that the greatest benefit is likely to arise from 
gun cotton. Not only does the smoke of a 
broadside fill the between decks with hot and 
foul air, but the smoke of the windward gun 
blinds the sight, and hinders the aim of the lee- 
ward. When there is no smoke, as with gun 
cotton, the aim of every gun may be precise and 
deliberate. The diminished heat between decks 
’ will also tell powerfully in favor of gun cotton. 
In our armour-plated ships also there is more 
value in breech-loading guns than in any other 
use of artillery. It is one of the necessities of 
breech-loading mechanism that it be kept clean, 
and nothing tends more to derange its perfect 
action than the greater heat which gunpowder 
imparts to the gun from which it is fired. 

That gun cotton has the convenience of not 
heating the gun has been thus proved: 100 
rounds were fired in 84 minutes with gun cotton, 
and the temperature of the gun was raised 90 
deg. 100 rounds were fired with gunpowder, 
and triple the time allowed to cool the gun, 
which nevertheless was heated so much as to 
evaporate water with a hissing sound, which 
indicated that its temperature was much above 
212 deg. Under these circumstances the firing 
with gunpowder had to be stopped, while that 
with gun cotton was comfortably continued to 
180 rounds. 

It is also a matter of practical convenience 
that gun cotton, insomuch as it is lighter, can 
be carried more easily and further than gun- 
powder; and it may be wetted without danger, 
so that when dried again in the open air, it is 
as good for use as before. 

8. We have now to ask, Is it cheaper? The 
answer to this question must be qualified— 
pound for pound it is dearer; we must, there- 
fore, judge of its cheapness by its effect, not by 
weight merely. But where it does six times 
as much work, it can then be used at six times 
the price per pound, and still be as cheap as 
gunpowder. As far as we yet know, the prices 
of gun cotton and gunpowder are nearly equal, 
and it is only, therefore, where the one has 
advantages and conveniences beyond the other, 
and is more especially suited for some specific 
purpose, that it will have the preference. 
Effective cheapness will therefore depend 
mainly on which of the two does best the par- 
ticular kind of duty required of it. 

To illustrate how curiously these two powers, 
gun cotton and gunpowder, differ in their 
nature, and how the action of gun cotton may 
be changed by mechanical arrangements, we 
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may take one kind of work that is required of 

both :—If a General wants to blow open the 
gates of a city, he orders an enterprising party 
to steal up to the gate, with a bag containing 
100 Ibs. of gunpowder, which he nails to the 
gate, and by a proper match-line he fires the 
gunpowder and bursts open the gate. If he 
nailed a bag of gun cotton of equal weight in 
the same place and fired it, the gun cottian 
would fail, and the gate would be uninjured 

although the 100 lbs. of gun cotton is sixfold 
more powerful than the gunpowder. Here, 
then, gunpowder has the advantage—both 
weight and effect considered. 

But the fault here lies not in the gun cotton, 
but in the way of using it. If, instead of 100 
Ibs. of gun cotton in a bag, 25 lbs. had been 
taken in a proper box made for this purpose, 
and simply laid down near the gate and not 
even nailed to it, this 25 lbs. would shiver the 
gate into splinters. The bag which suits the 
powder happens not to suit the gun cotton. 

Gun cotton is, therefore, a power of a totally 
different nature from gunpowder, and requires 
complete study to know its nature and under- 
stand its use. It appears that both gunpowder 
and gun cotton have special qualities, and may 
be peculiarly suited for peculiar uses. It is the 
duty of a wise people to make use of both to 
the ends they each suit best, without prejudice 
arising from the accident of novelty or an- 
tiquity. 

The nature of gun cotton requires a double 
study, chemical and mechanical. It is not like 
steam, the same substance, whether in the form 
of ice, or water, or steam. It is one substance 
when as gun cotton it enters the gun, and quite 
a different one when it has exploded and leaves 
the gun. Not only are the solids which enter 
converted into gas, but they form totally new 
combinations and substances. So that the 
marvellous changes which the chemist effects 
by the magic of his art take place in an instant 
of time, and during that almost inconceivably 
minute period of time, ina laboratory intensely 
heated, old substances are dissolved, their ma- 
terial atoms are redistributed, each atom re- 
leased selects by natural affinity a new partner, 
these new unions are cemented, and at the end 
of this prolific instant totally new combinations 
of matter, forming what we call new substan- 
ces, issue from the gun. It so happens that of 
these new substances, formed out of gun cotton, 
all are pure transparent gases, while in the case 
of gunpowder there remain 68 per cent. of solid 
residue, and only 32 per cent. are pure gases. 

Mechanical Applications of Gun Cotton — 
The mechanical application of gun cotton may 
be considered to be due exclusively to Major- 
General Lenk, of the Austrian service. Pure 
gun cotton becomes either a powerful explosive 
agent, or a docile performer of mechanical 
duty, not according to any change in its com- 
position, or variation in its elements or their 
proportions, but according to the mechanical 
structure which is given to it, or the mechani- 
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eal arrangements of which it is made a part. 
It was Gen. Lenk who discovered that struc- 
ture was quality, and mechanical arrangement 
the measure of power, in gun cotton; and in 
his hands, a given quantity of the same cotton 
becomes a mild, harmless, ineffectual firework, 
a terrible, irresistible, explosive agent, or a 
pliable, powerful, obedient workman. 

The first form which Gen. Lenk bestowed on 
gun cotton was that of a continuous yarn or 
spun thread. Gunpowder is carefully made 
into round grains of a specific size. Gun cot- 
ton is simply a long thread of cotton fibre, 
systematically spun into a yarn of given weight 
-er yard, of given tension, of given specific 
weight. A hank of a given length is reeled, 
just like a hank of cotton yarn to be made into 
cloth, and in this state gun cotton yarn is 
bought and sold like any other article of com- 
merce. 

This cotton yarn converted into gun cotton 
may be called, therefore, the raw material of 
commerce. In this form it is not at all ex- 
plosive in the common sense of the word. 
You may set fire to a hank of it, and it will 
burn rapidly with a large flame; but if you 
yourself keep out of reach of the flame, and 
keep other combustibles beyond reach, no harm 
will happen, and no explosion or concussion 
will result. If you lay a long thread of it 
round your garden walk at night, disposing it 
in a waving line with large balls of gun-cotton 
thread at intervals, and light one end of the 
thread, it will form a beautiful fire-work, the 
slow lambent flame creeping along with a will- 
o’-th’-wisp-looking light, only with a measured 
speed of 6 inches per second, or 30 feet a minute; 
the wind hastening or retarding it as it blows 
with or against the line of the thread. This is 
the best way to commence an acquaintance 
with this interesting agent. 

Care must be taken not to become too familiar 
with gun cotton even in this harmless and play- 
ful guise ; cotton dresses will readily catch fire 
from it, and it should not be treated with less 
care to keep fire from it than gunpowder. In 
one respect it is less liable to ‘cause danger 
than gunpowder. Grains of powder are easily 
dropped through a crevice, and may be sprink- 
led about in a scarcely noticeable form, but a 
hank of gun cotton is a unit, which hangs to- 
gethe? and cannot strew itself about by acci- 
dent. 

The second form of gun cotton is an arrange- 
ment compounded out of the elementary yarn. 
It resembles the plaited cover of a riding-whip ; 
it is plaited round a core or centre, which is 
hollow. In this form it is match-line, and, 
although formed merely of the yarn plaited 
into a round hollow cord, this mechanical 
arrangement has at once conferred on it the 
quality of speed. Instead of travelling as be- 
fore only 6 inches in a second, it now travels 
six feet a second. 

The third step in mechanical arrangement is 


- to enclose this cord in a close outer skin or 
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coating, mace generally of india-ruJsber cloth, 
and in this shape it forms a kind of match-line, 
that will carry fire at a speed of from 20 to 30 
feet per second. 

It is not easy to gather from these changes 
what is the cause which so completely changes 
the nature of the raw cotton by mechanical 
arrangement alone. Why a straight cotton 
thread should burn with a slow creeping mo- 
tion when laid out straight, and with a rapid 
one when wound round in a cord, and again 
much faster when closed in from the air, is far 
from obvious at first sight; but the facts being 
so, deserve mature consideration. 

The cartridge of a common rifle in gun cot- - 
ton is nothing more than a piece of match-line 
in the second form enclosed in a stout paper- 
tube, to prevent it being rammed down like 
powder. The ramming down, which is essen 
tial to the effective action of gunpowder, is 
fatal to that of gun cotton. To get useful 
work out of a gun-cotton rifle, the shot must 
on no account be rammed down, but simply 
transferred to its place. Air Ieft in a gun- 
powder barrel is often supposed to burst the 
gun; in a gun-cotton barrel, it only mitigates 
the effect of the charge. The object of en- 
closing the gun-cotton charge in a hard strong 
pasteboard cartridge is to keep the cotton from 
compression and give it room to do its work. 

It is a fourth discovery of Gen. Lenk, that to 
enable gun cotton to perform its work in 
artillery practice, the one thing to be done is 
to “give it room.” Don’t press it together— 
don’t cram it into small bulk: give it at least 
as much room as gunpowder in the gun, even 
though there be only one-third or one-fourth 
of the quantity (measured by weight). 1 Ib. 
of gun cotton will carry a shot as far as 3 or 4 
lbs. of gunpowder; but that pound should 
have at least a space of 160 cubic inches in 
which to work. 

This law rules the practical application of 
gun cotton to artillery. A cartridge must not 
be compact, it must be spread out or expanded 
to the full room it requires. . For this purpose, 
a hollow space is preserved in the centre of the 
cartridge by some means or other. The best 
means is to use a hollow thin wooden tube to 
form a core; this tube should be as long as to 
leave a sufficient space behind the shot for the 
gun cotton. On this long core the simple 
cotton yarn is wound round like thread ona 
bobbin, and sufficiently thick to fill the cham- 
ber of the gun; indeed, a lady’s bobbin of cot- 
ton thread is the innocent type of the most 
destructive power of modern times—only the 
wood in the bobbin must be small in quantity 
in proportion to the gun cotton in the charge. 
There is no other precaution requisite except 
to enclose the whole in the usual flannel bag. 

The artillerist who uses gun cotton has there- 
fore a tolerably simple task to perform if he 
merely wants gun cotton to do the duty of 
gunpowder. He has only to occupy the same 
space as the gunpowder with one-fourth of the 
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weight of gun cotton made up in the bobbin 
as described, and he will fire the same, shot at 
the same speed. This is speaking in a general 
way, for it may require in some guns as much 
as one-third of the weight of gunpowder and 
eleven-tenths the bulk of charge to do the same 
work; a little experience will settle the exact 
point, and greater experience may enable the 
gun cotton to exceed the performance of the 
gunpowder in every way. 

The jifth principle in the use of gun cotton is 
that involved in its application to bursting 
uses. The miner wants the stratum of coal 
torn from its bed, or the fragment of ore riven 
from its lair; the civil engineer wishes to 
remove a mountain of stone out of the way of 
a locomotive engine; and the military engineer 
to drive his way into the fortress of an enemy, 
or. to destroy the obstacles purposely laid in 
‘ his way. This is anew phase of duty for gun 
cotton—it is the work of direct destruction. 
In artillery you do not want to destroy directly, 
but indirectly. You don’t want to burst your 
gun, nor even to injure it; and, we have seen, 
in order to secure this, you have only to give 
it room. 

The fifth principle, therefore, is, to make it 
destructive—to cause it to shatter every thing 
to pieces which it touches, and for this purpose 
you have only to deprive it of room. Give it 
room, and it is obedient; imprison it, and it 
rebels. Shut up without room, there is noth- 
ing tough enough or strong enough to stand 
against it. 

To carry this into effect, the densest kind of 
gun cotton must be used. It must no longer 
consist of fine threads or hollow textures 
wound on roomy cores. All you have to do 
is to make it dense, solid, hard. Twist it, 
squeeze it, ram it, compress it; and insert this 
hard, dense cotton rope or cylinder or cake in 
a hole in a rock, or the drift of a tunnel, or the 
bore of a mine; close it up, and it will shatter 
it to pieces. In a recent experiment, 6 oz. of 
this material set to work in a tunnel not only 
brought down masses which powder had failed 
to work, but shook the ground under the feet 
of the engineers in a way never done by the 
heaviest charges of powder. 

To make gun cotton formidable and destruc- 
tive, squeeze it and close it up; to make it gentle, 
slow, and manageable, ease it and give it 
room. To make gunpowder slow and gentle, 
you do just the contrary ; you cake, condense, 
and harden it to make it slow, safe for guns, 
and effective. 

To carry out this principle successfully, you 
have to carry it evento theextreme. Ask gun 
cotton to separate a rock already half-separated, 
it will refuse to comply with your request. 
Give it a light burden of earth and open rock 
to lift, it will fail. If you want it to do the 
work, you must invent a rvse—you must 
make believe that the work is hard, and it will 
be done. Inventa difficulty and put it between 
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the cotton and its too easy work, and it will de 
it. The device is amazingly successful. If the 
cotton have work to do that is light and easy 
you provide it with a strong box, which is hard 
to burst, a box of iron for example; close a 
small charge, that would be harmless, in a lit- 
tle iron box, and then place that box in the 
hole where formerly the charge exploded harm- 
less, and in the effort it makes to burst that 
box, the whole of the light work will disappear 
before it. 

The first trial of English-made gun cotton 
was made at Stowmarket in the spring of 1861. 
A charge of 25 lbs. not only destroyed a tree- 
stockade, but shattered it into matchwood. 

It is, therefore, the nature of gun cotton to 
rise to the occasion and to exert force exactly 
in proportion to the obstacle it encounters. 
For destructive shells this quality is of the 
highest value. You can make your shell so 
strong that nothing can resist its entrance, and 
when arrived at its destination no shell can pre- 
vent its gun-cotton charge from shivering it to 
fragments. 

These are the main principles in the mechan- 
ical manipulation of gun cotton which will 
probably render it for the future so formidable 
an instrument of war. Resistances too great 
for gunpowder only suffice to elicit the powers 
of gun cotton. On the other hand, in its ele- 
mentary state as the open cotton yarn, it is 
playful, slow, gentle, and obedient; there is 
scarcely any mechanical drudgery you can re- 
quire of it that it is not as ready and fit to do 
as steam, or gas, or water, or other elementary 
power. 

As to the nature and source of this amazing 
power of gun cotton, Mr. Russell, asa mechanic, 
thus undertakes to reply: ‘‘ Who shall say what 
takes place in that pregnant instant of time 
when a spark of tire enters the charge, and one- 
hundredth part of a second of-time suffices to 
set millions of material atoms loose from fast 
ties of former affinity, and leaves them free 
every one to elect his mate, and uniting in a 
new bond of affinity, to come out of that 
chamber a ‘series of new-born substances? 
Who shall tell me all that happens then? I 
will not dare to describe the phenomena of 
that pregnant instant. But I will say this, 
that it is an instant of intense heat—one of its 
new-born children is a large volume of steam 
and water. When that intense heat and that 
red-hot steam were united in the chamber of 
that gun and that mine, two powers were met 
whose union no matter yet contrived has been 
strong enough to compress and confine. When 
I say that a gun-cotton gun is a steam-gun, and 
when I say that at that instant of intense heat, 
the atoms of water and the atoms of fire are in 
contact atom to atom, it is hard to believe that 
it should not give rise to an explosion infinitely 
stronger than any case of the generation of 
steam by filtering the heat leisurely through the 
metal skins of any high-pressure boiler.” 
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HABEAS CORPUS. The proclamation of 
the President of Sept. 15, 1863, declared the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus suspended 
throughout the United States, “in cases where, 
by the authority of the President of the United 
ree military, naval, and civil officers ‘of the 
United States, or either of them, hold persons 
under their custody, either as prisoners of war, 
spies, or aiders or abettors of the enemy, or of- 
ficers, soldiers, or seamen, enrolled, drafted, or 
mustered, or enlisted in, or belonging to the 
land or naval forces of the United States, or as 
deserters therefrom, or otherwise amenable to 
military law, or to the rules or articles of war, 
or the rules and regulations prescribed for mili- 
tary or naval service by the authority of the 
President of the United States, or for resisting a 
draft, or for any other offence against the mili- 
tary or naval service.” (See Annvat Cyo., 1863, 
p. 489.) Subsequently modified, so as to permit 
its allowance and operation in cases of minors 
improperly enlisted, &e. (Z0., 491.) 

Military commissions were from time to time 
convened, to which was given cognizance of the 
offences enumerated and referred to in the proc- 
lamation, and by which the large majority of 
persons charged with such offences were tried. 
These tribunals, called into being by the order of 
some commanding officer, do not appear to have 
been restricted either in the extent of their ju- 
risdiction or the manner of their procedure by 
any rule, except the direction of the officer com- 
manding the department in which they exer- 
cised their powers. 

There is a difference between “ courts-mar- 
tial” and “ military commissions.” The former 
are tribunals known to the law, and are insti- 
tuted for the trial of military persons—persons 
charged with some breach of military obligation ; 
the latter, unknown to the law, are for the 
trial of persons who have fallen under suspicion 
of the Government. The former, like the civil 
courts, are presumed to be always in session; 
their rules of evidence and rules of decision are 
fixed by law and precedent; and the offences 
of which they take jurisdiction are accurately 
defined ; the latter only sits under special orders, 
is limited to a particular case, or class of cases, 
has no rules of evidence nor any rule of de- 
cision. 

In order to give jurisdiction to the first, some 
particular person must be charged with some 
particular offence; in order to afford a reason 
for the action of the last, all that is required is 
that somebody is suspected of something. Courts- 
martial are always in being—their existence not 
depending upon any special civil or military 
condition; while military commissions are only 
now and then called into activity, to meet some 
real or imaginary state of political circum- 
stances, 


It seems obvious from this that the true end 
of military commissions, if they are allowable 
for any purpose, is to inquire and develop, not 
to judge or convict. It always, however, un- 
fortunately happens, that the same state of po- 
litical or party agitation which brings the com- 
mission into existence, creates a sort of demand 
that it shall deal finally and vindictively with 
some who come under its notice. It is treated 
by its creators, and is apt to conduct itself, as 
if its functions were purely executive. 

It is not to be understood that persons tried 
are always convicted; on the contrary, many 
are allowed to escape. The difficulty is that. 
in many cases it is impossible to penetrate the 
curtain which conceals from the observer the 
power behind the court, and supplies the unde- 
clared rule which determines the result. 

The foregoing is under the admission that 
military commissions may be, in certain ¢ 
allowable. If they are so, it is desirable for the 
sake of those who compose them and the Goy- 
ernment under which they are instituted, as 
well as for that of the people, that their func- 
tions should be confined within their proper 
province—that of inquiry and development. 
Trial and punishment may be based upon that 
which they discover, but trial and punishment 
should only follow specific charges, and legiti- 
mate proof of acts by law forbidden. Strictly 
no one is before a commission for trial. 

Did they confine themselves purely to the 
work of partial inquiry and development, leay- 
ing to the courts of justice—civil or military, as 
the case should warrant—that which exclusive- 
ly belongs to them, the work of prosecution, 
trial, and punishment, they might, in the hands 
of dignified and conscientious men, perform a 
respectable part in furtherance of justice and 
the protection of the community, and would 
merit to escape, if they did not escape, much 
of the odium which they have encountered. 

The persons to be brought before these mili- 
tary commissions were usually arrested without 
process, and retained in custody without the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus under the 
provisions of the proclamation; and the War 
Department issued an order prohibiting, under 
pain of dismissal from the army, officers from 
giving information concerning the sentence of 
civilians by military commissions before the 
execution of the sentence. Upon the representa- 
tion of the facts, a number sentenced to the 
penitentiary had been pardoned by the Presi- 
dent, and this order was calculated to get the 
prisoners fully incarcerated before their friends 
could be able to ascertain the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Executive. 

Early in the year Col. William G. Fish, miu- 
tary provost-marshal of the city of Baltimore, 
and who had been conspicuous in that city in 
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causing the arrest of persons suspected of sym- 
pathizing with the rebellion, and of offences 
against the Government, was himself subjected to 
the summary process of arrest without warrant, 
and confinement without benefit of habeas cor- 
pus, on a charge of selling Government horses, 
for his individual benefit. He was tried by 
court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
cashiered, to forfeit all pay and allowances, to 
pay afine of five thousand dollars, and be im- 
prisoned for at least one year and until the fine 
was paid. 

During the year a large number of newspa- 
pers were suppressed by military orders on 
charges of encouraging the enemy, discourag- 
ing enlistments, advising resistance to the con- 
scription or the publication of articles of a sim- 
ilar tendency. In some cases the editors of 
these papers were arrested by the civil author- 
ities and tried by the courts; in others the ar- 
rest was summary, and the trial by military 
commission; while in others after arrest and 
imprisonment the parties were released without 
investigation or trial, 

On Thursday, the 21st of July, Major-Gen. 
Dix directed United States District Attorney 
A. Q. Keasbey, of Newark, N. J., to arrest and 
prosecute the editor and proprietors of the 
* Newark Evening Journal.” The offence for 
which the prosecution was made was the pub- 
lication of an article on the draft. , 

The arrest was made under the twenty-fifth 
rection of the act of March 3d, 1863, entitled 
“An act for enrolling and calling out the na- 
tional forces, and for other purposes,” 

Mr. E. N. Fuller, the editor, was arrested on 
Friday, on two warrants—one for inciting to 
insurrection, and the other for discouraging en- 
listments. He was released on bail by United 
States Commissioner Morris on giving bonds in 
the sum of $7,000. 

Mr. Fuller was afterwards indicted in the 
United States District Court for the district of 
New Jersey under the section of the law stated, 
and at a subsequent term of the court pleaded 
non vult contendere, and was sentenced to pay 
a fine. ; 

The obnoxious articles were copied from the 

‘“ Newark Evening Journal” into the ‘‘ Somer- 
set Messenger,?’ published in Somerville, N. J., 
which led to the arrest on the 10th of August 
of Mr. O. C. Cone, the editor, on a process 
issued by United States Commissioner White- 
head on the complaint of the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, made at the request of Gen. 
Dix. Mr. Cone was also held to bail to appear. 

On August 18th, W. H. Simpson, editor of the 
‘Republican Journal,” was arrested and carried 
before the United States District Court at Ban- 
gor, to answer to an indictment for giving aid and 
comfort to the rebellion by publishing an arti- 
cle on the draft. He pleaded not guilty, and 
through his counsel demanded an immediate 
trial. This was resisted by the United States 
Attorney, upon whose motion the matter was 
continued, and Mr. Simpson’s personal recog- 
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nizance taken for his appearance at the next 
term of the court. 

On August 18th, Mr, John Mullaly, editor and 
proprietor of the ** Metropolitan Record,” New 
York, was arrested and brought before United © 
States Commissioner Osborn, on a charge of 
opposing and counselling resistance to the con- 
scription. The charge was made by United 
States District Attorney E. Delafield Smith, 
who, it seems, took some of the papers pub- 
lished by Mullaly to the commissioner, and de- 
sired a warrant of arrest. Commissioner Osborn 
desired him to state his complaint in writing, 
which was done. 

Upon this affidavit, Commissioner Osborn 
issued a warrant of arrest. Mr. Mullaly was 
therefore brought before the commissioner, and 
Mr. Charles Downing became his surety in the 
sum of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

On November 18, Dr. John McElwee, editor 
of the Hamilton “True Telegraph,” was ar- 
rested on an indictment found by the Grand 
Jury of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, charging the said John McElwee 
with treason. The indictment was found under 
the provisions of the act of July 17th, 1862, and 
charges the accused with giving aid and com- 
fort to the rebels. Three several editorial arti- 
cles were specified, contained in the “True 
Telegraph” of July 21st, 1864. Judge Leavitt 
held him to bail for his appearance in the sum 
of $3,000. 

Mr. Flanagan, an editor of a paper in the 
West, was tried and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment at hard labor by a military com- 
mission. The offence for which he was tried 
was the publication of an article in a newspa- 
per of which he was the proprietor. The arti- 
cle was copied from another paper, and it isa 
curious fact that the author of the article and 
proprietor of the paper in which it originally 
appeared had been previously arrested for its 
publication, and discharged by a military tribu- 
nal. Some thought this inconsistent, others 
argued otherwise, and the commission before 
which Mr. Flanagan was tried agreed with the 
latter. The commission which tried the orig- 
inal author of the obnoxious article let him go; 
that which tried Mr. Flanagan shut him up. 

Oct. 5th, J- J. Bingham, editor of the Indian- 
apolis ‘‘ Daily Sentinel,” was arrested by order 
of Maj.-Gen. Hovey, the military governor of 
Indiana, and confined in a military prison. The 
reason said to be alleged for Mr. Bingham’s 
arrest was the publication of an article in the 
“Sentinel” regarded as derogatory to a mili- 
tary commission then in session in that city 
engaged in the trial of Mr. Dodd, on a charge 
of disloyalty or conspiracy. 

In addition to the arrest of editors of papers, 
large numbers of citizens were arbitrarily ar- 
rested, of which the N. Y. “Journal of Com- 
merce ”’ says: 

A mere list, with the briefest mention possible in 


each case, would fill not less than eighteen columns 
of our paper. This tremendous list is exclusively 
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made up of arbitrary seizures of individuals who 
were dragged from their families without indictment, 
without warrant, without form of law, without being 
confronted with witnesses against them, without 
being informed of the nature of the charges against 
them, immured for weeks and months in dungeons 
often a thousand miles from the State in which they 
were seized, and finally turned loose without trial or 
apology. The list includes no military offenders. It 
is made up entirely of the names of citizens of the 
loyal States, in which the courts of justice have never 
been suspended, where every crime, whether treason 
or other, could have been punished in due form of 
law. The catalogue of orders made in relation to 
these victims of autocratic power is a terrible book 
for history. 


Pending the canvass for the election of 
President, numerous arrests were made of per- 
sons charged with attempting to defraud soldiers 
of their votes, and of making false returns of 
the votes of the soldiers of those States whose 
laws permitted them to vote while in the field. 
The most noticeable of these cases was that of 
Col. Samuel North and his associates, who were 
the agents of the State of New York to pro- 
cure and forward returns of such votes. These 
parties were summarily arrested, their papers 
seized, and they confined in the Old Capitol 
Prison, where they were retained until after 
the election, when they were tried by a mili- 
tary commission and acquitted, on the ground 
that there was no evidence to show guilt on 
the part of either defendant. Immediately 
after the return of Col. North, his home friends, 
by a spontaneous movement, united in solicit-* 
ing him to permit some public demonstration, 
in order to manifest their regard and sympathy, 
and also to express their abiding faith in his 
incorruptibility. In pursuance of this a ban- 
quet was given to him, at which, after con- 
gratulatory remarks by the chairman, Col. North 
related the hardships of his imprisonment, the 
injustice of the charges against him, and the 
delays interposed to prevent the speedy investi- 
gation of the alleged offences. 

In connection with the case of Col. North, 
the Elmira (N. Y.) “Advertiser” presents a 
case of similar outrage in the person of James 
A. Creed, Esq., of that place, who, on the 3d 
of November, was summarily arrested on the 
authority of a telegram from Washington, 
hurried off to that city, and there kept in 
prison. After having been imprisoned some 
time it seems that Mr. Creed ascertained that 
his arrest was based upon charge or suspicion 
respecting the alleged forged votes of soldiers. 
He therefore made a statement denying any 
complicity in the matter, and his counsel, Mr. 
Gillett, presented it to Judge Advocate Holt, 
who said that no charges had been preferred 
against Mr. Creed, but that he was held to 
give testimony. After the conclusion of the 
North trial, Mr. Creed’s unconditional release 
was ordered, and shortly after he was set at 
liberty. Instead of being detained to be a wit- 
ness, Mr. Creed, it is said, was imprisoned to 
prevent his giving testimony. 

During the summer there were numerous 
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arrests, but in no State was the personal liberty 
of the citizen so generally violated as in the 
State of Kentucky. Civil and judicial officers 
of the State, as well as private citizens, were 
arrested and imprisoned. Lieutenant-Governor 
Jacobs, Chief Justice Bullit, John W. Leathers, 
and J. R. Buchanan, delegates from the State to 
the Chicago Convention—Col. Woolford, who 
had been in the service, were seized, and with 
others placed in confinement. The Louisville 
* Journal” gives the following general account 
of these proceedings : 

In the course of the last three or four weeks the 
military agents of the Government amongst us have 
arrested a very unusual number of citizens, some of . 
whom, as they themselves allege, are totally ignorant 
of the charges against them, and all whom are held 
in confinement, with the prospect of suffering ban- 
ishment, indefinite imprisonment, or some other 
severe punishment, without the privilege of a trial 
of any description. Several of these citizens, as we 
are assured, are notoriously conservative Union men, 
strong, true, self-sacrificing friends of the Union, 
who are conscious of no offence except that of op- 

osition to Mr. Lincoln as a candidate for the Presi- 
Seney. (See Kentucry.) 

Lieutenant-Governor Jacobs was banished, 
and sent beyond the lines, but was subse- 
quently permitted to return. 

In Missouri Congressman Hall was arrested 
at a place called Mexico, for using language in 
reference to the President, and sent to St. Louis 
on the 11th of August, under guard. 

The House of Representatives instructed their 
committee to investigate whether the act of 
Congress requiring the trial of those arrested 
and confined had been carried into effect. 

The Military Committee of the House made 
a personal inspection of the Old Capitol Prison, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the reso- 
lution. The committee found that officers, 
even of high rank, and “having honorable 
scars,” were and had been constantly confined 
there for months without any official notifica- 
tion, as required by law, of charges preferred 
against them, and sometimes put into close 
confinement. In some instances those incarcer- 
ated were totally ignorant of the causes which 
led to their apprehension. In many cases the 
commitments were signed by L. C. Baker, pur- 
porting to act as agent of the War Department, 
and his oral directions were sufficient to make 
the terms of imprisonment more or less rigid, 
according to his ideas in the premises. 

These violations of personai rights were not 
allowed to go entirely unrebaked by the courts 
and people. A suit was brought by Albert W. 
Patrie, a respectable farmer of Greene County, 
against Robert Murray, U.S. Marshal for the 
Southern District of New York, and William 
Buckley, his deputy, for an “ arbitrary arrest.” 

It appeared on the trial that in August, 1862, 
Murray sent Buckley from New York to Cairo, 
Greene County, to arrest the plaintiff. Buick 
ley had no legal process to justify the arrest, 
though he had in his possession a paper sup- 
posed to be a representation made to Murrav 
against Patrie by some political opponents, 
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When Buckley arrived at the house of Patrie, 
he learned that Patrie was in a distant field on 
the farm, at work, and he took the little son of 
Patrie to conduct him to the field, where the 
arrest was made. After returning with Patrie 
to his house, in answer to an inquiry of Patrie’s 
wifs as to the probable fate of her husband, 
Buckley said he supposed that he would be 
sent to Fort Lafayette. Patrie was taken by 
Buckley to the city of New York, and delivered 
up to Murray, by whose order he was im- 
prisoned in the Elm Street prison for nearly a 
week. 

Some of Mr. Patrie’s friends from Greene 
County and his father from Schoharie County 
-went to New York in his behalf during his im- 
prisonment, but were unable to procure his re- 
lease on bail or otherwise. In answer to Mr. 
Patrie’s application to be bailed, Mr. Murray 
told him that all Greene County could do him 
no good. A bail-bond was afterwards exe- 
cuted by two of Mr. Patrie’s friends residing in 
New York, and he was permitted to return 
home. 

Mr. Patrie then commenced his action for the 
false imprisonment, but the defendants suc- 
ceeded in keeping off the trial till the June ecir- 
cuit. At the November circuit, 1863, a post- 
ponement was procured by the defendants on 
various pretences of the absence of witnesses 
and otherwise. At the February circuit, 1864, 
it was again sworn off to enable the defendants 


to procure the testimony of the Secretary of ° 


War. But none of these witnesses were pres- 
ent at the trial, nor did it appear that any 
steps had been taken to procure their attend- 
ance or obtain their testimony, or even that 
their attendance was desired. 

The cause was tried at Catskill, before Judge 
Ingalls and a jury composed of men of both 
political parties. The jury, after about two 
hours’ deliberation, found a verdict for $9,000. 

Messrs. J. A. Griswold, D. K. Olney, and 
Amasa J. Parker appeared for plaintiff. Messrs. 
Vail and Sedgwick and P. C. Mattoon for de- 
fendants. 

Judgment having been perfected on the 
verdict, the defendants applied to remove the 
cause to the United States Circuit Court, for 
the purpose of having it tried de novo, as if 
originally commenced there, under the 5th 
Section of the Act of Congress, known as the 
“Indemnity Act,” passed March 3, 1863. The 
defendants moved, on notice, for an order of 
the Supreme Court staying procedings and re- 
moving the cause into the United States Circuit 
Court. The motion was resisted on several 
grounds. The plaintiff’s counsel claimed that 
the section of the act of Congress, under which 
the removal of the cause was attempted, was 
unconstitutional, for two reasons: First, be- 
cause it went beyond the 8d article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in proposing to 
give the United States Circuit jurisdiction of a 
cause in which a case had not arisen under the 
laws of the United States, for it appeared by 
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affidavits that no question involving the validity 
of an act of Congress had been raised or de- 
cided on the trial; and secondly, because tc 
remove the cause to another court and try it de 
novo would be a violation of the seventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares that “No fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise reéxamined in any court of 
the United States, according to the rules of the 
common law.” The counsel for the plaintiff 
contended that the only mode by which a re- 
examination of a question of fact could be had 
at the common law was of obtaining a new 
trial in the same court in which the verdict was 
rendered. 

After a full discussion the Court took the 
papers for further consideration, and the de- 
cision was rendered in August. 

The Judge denied the motion, holding that 
the case did not fall within the act, and that the 
act, so far as it extended to cases after a ver- 
dict has been rendered, is invalid and unconsti- 
tutional. 

Suit was also brought against Marshal Mur- 
ray and deputy by Libbeus H. Berry. The case 
came upin October before Judge Scrogham, at 
a special term of Supreme Court in Kings 
County, on a question to remove the case to the 
U.S. Courts. 

It appears that in August, 1864, the plaintiff, 
who resides in Duchess County, whilst engaged 
in the business of farming, was arrested by the 
defendants on the charge of disloyalty. The 
defendants, without process, took him to New 
York city, and caused him to be there im- 
prisoned for three days, and without having 
any charge whatever preferred against him, he 
(the plaintiff) was discharged. The action was, 
therefore, brought to recover damages, which 
were fixed at $10,000, for this illegal arrest. 

The defendants justified under the act of 
Congress protecting all acts done under the 
“order” of the President or any of his sub- 
ordinates, and claimed that they are protected 
by the provisions thereof. 

In the Supreme Court at Washington, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 20th, in the case of the United 
States vs. Col. Baker, upon the indictment for 
the arrest of Dr. Gwynne, the Court decided 
that neither the order of the Secretary of War 
nor of the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
justification to the defendant. 

The liberty of the press and of the person 
seems also to have been violated in the in- 
surgent States by those in power. Mr. De 


Bow, a financial writer, wrote an article upon . 


cotton which was displeasing to Mr. Davis, and 
the consequence was that it was suppressed 
and the author sent to prison for writing it. 
Here is a paragraph from the article which Mr. 
Davis snatched from the eyes of his countrymen: 


Cotton has failed or will fail us; the negro has 
failed or will fail us; it is idle to hope longer to en- 
joy peacefully the proceeds of his labor when at this 
moment eighty thousand of his color are organized, 
and hold arms in their hands to free their fellows 
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The longer the war is protracted the more violently 
will slavery be destroyed. For two years and a half 


we have waged war, and lost more than half the ter- - 


ritory over which we asserted jurisdiction; the sup- 
ply of cattle no longer comes from Texas, nor does 
cotton escape longer from the frontier to furnish us 
supplies. The Mississippi bears a hundred gun- 
boats, half of them iron-clads, that effectually pre- 
vent our occupation of any oo along its entire 
course, or even the ae of it except under cover 
of darkness, and by stealth. 


HADLEY, Henry Hamitron, an American 
Professor and Hebraist, born in Fairfield, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y., July 19, 1826, died in 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1864, aged 38 
years. He was the youngest of six children, 
four of whom were sons. His father, James 
Hadley, was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Medical College at Fairfield from 1812 to 1840, 
andfrom that time until 1853 held the same 
chair in the Medical College at Geneva, N. Y. 
His son Henry pursued a course of preparatory 
study, chiefly at the Fairfield Academy, and in 
1842 entered the Hobart Episcopal College of 
Geneva. After two years spent here he re- 
moved to New Haven, Conn., where an elder 
brother, James Hadley, was then residing—and 
entered Yale College as a sophomore. Here 
he distinguished himself by his scholarship and 
literary talents, and was graduated in 1847 
with the highest honors of his class. He re- 
mained connected with the college for one 
year as a resident graduate, and then for two 
years as a student in the Theological Depart- 
ment. A third year of theological study was 
est in the Seminary at Andover, Mass. 

rom May, 1851, to December, 1852, he exer- 
cised the office of tutor in Yale College. He 
then removed to New York city and spent 
some time in the study of the law, being led 
to this profession by doubts as to his personal 
fitness for the work of a Christian minister. 
Becoming convinced, however, that theology 
was his true field for effort and influence, he 
returned to New Haven early in 1855, and 
there spent more than three years in theologi- 
cal pursuits, and especially in a systematic 
study of the Hebrew language and the Old 
Testament scriptures. In 1858 he was called 
to the Union Theological Seminary, in New 
York city, to give instruction in Hebrew as 
assistant to Professor Edward Robinson. He 
remained until his death connected with that 
institution. In 1861 he accepted, and held for 
one year, the professorship of Hebrew in the 
theological department of Yale College; but 
he continued at the same time to act as an in- 


structor in New York, and in 1862 he gave up . 


his post in Yale College, and received the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew in the Union Seminary. 
He was an indefatigable teacher, laborious in 
preparing his exercises, thorough in conduct- 
-ng them, and full of expedients for keeping 
up the interest and advancing the progress of 
his classes. In private intercourse, also, he 
* exerted a strong influence on his pupils by the 
unaffected kindness and goodness of his char- 
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acter. In his scholarship he was patient, clear, 
and cautious, with a singular fairness of mind 
and freedom from prejudice. Besides his knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language and literature, 
he had made considerable progress in other 
Semitic languages; but, unambitious and self- 
distrustful, he gave to the public hardly any 
thing beyond a few articles contributed to the 
“American Theological Review.” When the 
present war broke out his warmest sympathies 
were enlisted for the cause of the country. 
Having no family to provide for, he thought it 
his duty to give his personal service as a soldier 
to the Government, and only the unanimous 
opposition of friends, who thought that the 
country needed him more in his own depart- 
ment of labor, prevented him from doing so. 
But out of scanty means he placed two substi- 
tutes, both carefully chosen, in the national 
army; and during his summer vacation of 
1864 he offered his time for the work of the 
Sanitary Commission. He was sent to City 
Point, Va., about the end of June, and was 
engaged in the hospital of the 9th army 
corps through most of July. But his assidu- 
ous, and indeed excessive, labors brought on a 
fever, which ended in a sudden, collapse. . 
HAMMOND, James Henry, a statesman, 
and former Governor of South Carolina, born 
in Newberry, South Carolina, November 15th, 
1807, died at Hamburg, in that State, Novem- 
ber 13th, 1864. His father, Elisha Hammond, 
was a native of Rochester, Mass., a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, removed to South Caro- 
lina in 1801, was for a time professor of lan- 
guages, and in 1816 was chosen President of 
South Carolina College in Columbia. His son 
graduated at that college in 1825, and com- 
mencing at once the study of law was admitted 
to the South Carolina bar in 1828. In 1830 
he became editor of a political journal at Co- 
lumbia, and advocated with zeal and consider- 
able ability the doctrine of State Rights, and 
nullification as a remedy for alleged oppression 
on the part of the Federal Government. He 
was then and through life an ardent supporter 
of Mr. Calhoun’s views. During the nuilifica- 
tion excitement he was on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, and subsequently of Governor 
Hayne. In 1835 he was elected a member of 
Congress from the Columbia district, but at the 
end of his term declined a renomination, and 
visited Europe, where he remained more than 
ayear. In 1842 he was elected Governor of 
his native State. While Governor he pub- 
lished a letter to the Free Church of Glasgow, 
and two others in reply to an anti-slavery cir- 
cular of Thomas Clarkson, M. P., of England, 
in which he took extreme ground in favor of 
slavery as sanctioned by the Scriptures, and as 
a useful and beneficent institution. These letters 
called forth strong and severe replies from 
those to whom they were addressed. He pub- 
lished several other essays on the same subject, 
which, with the letters above mentioned, were 
collected in a volume published in Charleston 
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in 1853, and entitled “The Pro-Slavery Argu- 
ment.” He had also published essays and dis- 
zourses on agriculture, manufactures, banks, 
railroads, and literary topics, and an elaborate 
review of the life, character, and public ser- 
vices of John O, Calhoun. During his guber- 
natorial career he gave special attention to the 
improvement of military education in the 
State, introducing the West Point system into 
several of the academies and colleges. In 1857 
he was elected to the United States Senate in 
place of Hon. A. P. Butler, deceased. Here, 
in March, 1858, he delivered a speech against 
the working-classes, which gave him an un- 
enviable notoriety at the North, and fastened 
upon him the title of ‘‘ Mudsill Hammond.” 
The following paragraph from that speech was 
the one to which most exception was taken: 


‘Tn all social systems there must be a class to do 
the mean duties, to perform the drudgery of life; 
that is, a class requiring but a low order of intellect 
and but little skill. Its requisites are vigor, docility, 
fidelity, Such a class you must have, or you would 
not have that other class which leads progress, refine- 
ment, and civilization. It constitutes the very mud- 
sills of society and of political government; and you 
might as well attempt to build a house in the air, as to 
build either the one or the other except on the mud- 
sills. Fortunately for the South, she found a race 
adapted to that purpose to her hand; a race inferior 
to herself, but eminently qualified in temper, in 
vigor, in docility, in capacity to stand the climate, to 
answer all her purposes. We use them for the pur- 
pose, and call them slaves.- We are old-fashioned at 
at the South yet; it is a word discarded now by ears 

olite ; but I will not characterize that class at the 
orth with that term; but you have it; it is there; 
it is everywhere ; it is eternal.’’ 


In the same speech he made, perhaps, the 
first, certainly the strongest avowal of the su- 
premacy of cotton, and predicted the downfall 
of England if the South should choose to 
withhold its cotton. The following passage 
became subsequently the rallying-cry of the 
partisans of the South: , 

“* No, sir, you dare not make war on cotton. No 
bbe on earth dares make war upon it. Cotton is 

ing. Until lately the Bank of England was king, 
but she tried to put her screws as usual, the fall be- 


fore last, upon the cotton crop, and was utterly van- 


quished. The last power has been conquered.” 


On the secession of South Carolina he with- 
drew from the Senate, and after the outbreak 
of hostilities remained quietly at home, super- 
intending the affairs of his large estate, until 
declining health withdrew him from active 
pursuits. 

HAWTHORNE, Narmaniet, an American 
author, born in Salem, Mass., July 4th, 1804, 
died at Plymouth, New Hampshire, May 19th, 
1864. He was descended from a strictly Puritan 
stock, his ancestors having settled in Salem 
very early in the history of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, and one of them having been a 
magistrate who took an‘active part in the trials 
for witchcraft in Salem in 1692. For several 
generations they had been seafaring men, the 
son following his father to the sea, and in turn 
coming home gray-haired and weather-beaten 
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° 
to enjoy the evening of life in quiet in the 
quaint old town. The last Captain Hathorne 
(the change in the spelling of the name was due 
to the novelist, who believed that Hawthorne 
was the original name), the father of Nathaniel, 
died in Calcutta of fever, in 1810. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s health was probably never firm; for, 
at the age of ten years, he left home to try the 


effects, upon his constitution, of farm-life, going . 


to a farm owned by the family and situated on 
the shores of Sebago Lake, Maine. On his re- 
turn to Salem he completed his studies, pre- 
paratory to entering Bowdoin College, where 
he graduated in 1825, with Rev. Dr. Cheever 
and the poet Longfellow. Ex-President Pierce, 
then and through life his intimate friend, was 
in the preceding class. For many years suc- 
ceeding his college-life he lived in Salem—“a 
recluse from his own household; walking out 
by night and passing the day alone in his room, 
writing wild tales,” most of which he burned, 
though some of them afterwards appeared in 
different magazines, annuals, &c. In 1828 he 
published an anonymous romance which he 
never claimed, and of which all that is now 
known is that it bore on its title-page the motto 
from Southey, “ Wilt thou go with me?” 
Several of his earlier stories were contributed 
to the successive volumes of 8. G. Goodrich’s 
annual, ‘‘The Token.” In 1837 he collected 
his sketches, and published them under the title 
of ‘‘ Twice-told Tales.” These were highly 


lauded by the “ North American Review,” but ~ 


notimmediately appreciated by the public. Little 
by little the book won readers who could not 
fail to recognize its merits; and in 1842 it was 
republished with a second series which con- 
tained many sketches from the “‘ Democratic 
Review.” These ‘‘Tales” were pronounced, ir 
the words of Curtis, ‘full of glancing wit, ot 
tender satire, and exquisite natural description ; 
of subtle and strange analysis of human life, 
darkly passionate and weird.” 

In 1838, when the Hon. George Bancroft 
was collector of the port at Boston, Mr. Haw- 
thorne received from him the appointment of 
weigher and gauger of the Custom House. In 
1841, when the Whigs came into power, he was 
displaced; and at this time retired to the Brook 
Farm Fraternity, then forming at Roxbury. 
He tried the experiment for less than a year, 
however, and returned to Boston, married, and 
removed to Concord, occupying the well-known 
Parsonage. In the introduction to his ‘‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” he gives an interesting 
account of his life there. His study was in the 
rear of the house; and from its windows, its 
clerical resident of the olden time had watched 
the famous ‘‘ Concord Fight” of April 19, 1775. 
Here he lived in seclusion for about three years, 
until, on the return of his friend, Mr. Bancroft, 
to office as Secretary of the Navy, he was made 
surveyor of the port of Salem, to which place 
he moved, remaining there three years. Readers 
of that remarkable romance, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” will remember its autobiographical! 
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.ntroduction, in which is recorded this truth, 
“Neither the front nor the back entrance of 
' the Custom House opens on the road to Para- 
dise.” 

On the advent of a new administration, in 
1849, he was again displaced. At this time he 
left Salem and resided in Lenox, in a little red 
cot on the shore of the lake known as the 
“Stockbridge Bowl.” Here he wrote one of 
his best romances, “* The House of the Seven 
Gables,” which, as well as the ‘“‘ Scarlet Letter,” 
attained immediate popularity. The ‘‘ Blithe- 
dale Romance” appeared in 1852, the year in 
which he removed from Lenox to Concord. His 
“ Life of Franklin Pierce ” was published during 
the canvass which resulted in Mr. Pierce’s elec- 
tion; and the new President signified his grat- 
itude, and at the same time gratified friendly 
feelings long established, by bestowing upon 
Mr. Hawthorne the place of United States 
Consul at Liverpool, said to be the most lucra- 
tive at that time in the President’s gift. This 
office he resigned in 1857, and, after a period 
of continental travel, returned to the United 
States, since which his “ Marble Faun,” and a 
collection of sketches ‘of English scenery, 
character, and life, entitled ‘“‘ Our Old Home,” 
have been published. Besides the books already 
enumerated, Mr. Hawthorne was the author of 
“True Stories from History and Biography” 
(1851); “*The Wonder Book, for Boys and 
Girls” (1851); “The Snow Image, and other 
Twice-Told Tales” (1852); ‘“ Tanglewood 
Tales” (1853). He also edited “Journal of an 
African Cruiser ” (1845). He was engaged till 
within a few weeks of his death upon a novel 
which was to have appeared in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly;” but which, like Thackeray’s last 
work, was left unfinished. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s reputation as a remarkable 
writer of fiction, and an agreeable essayist, was 
by no means confined to the United States. 
His most important works have been repub- 
lished and widely read in England, and some 
of them, in the form of translations, have been 
popular in Germany. If his admirers have not 
been so numerous as those of many other 
authors, they have been warm and steady; and 
it is safe to say that his place in literature as a 
great and original writer is permanently settled. 
His books are perhaps too often pitched in a 
minor key to gratify the multitude. It is true 
that he is not without a rare vein of humor, 
still more fascinating, perhaps, because it is 
never boisterous, which strangely tempers the 
sombre tone of his pages; but the prevailing 
spirit of his writings is somewhat melancholy, 
and it occasionally rises into the weirdly tragi- 
eal. In some of his books this is carried to a 
pitch which the reader, even of ordinary sensi- 
tiveness, finds almost painful. He is a master 
of that unusual art, oftener professed than ex- 
celled in, of extending to strictly natural events 
the deepest interest of the supernatural. He 
makes living men and women do a ghostly 
work; and he is a consummate creator of pic- 
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turesqueness of situation. Some of the scenes 
in the “Scarlet Letter,” in the “House of 


‘Seven Gables,” and in the ‘“Blithedale Ro- 


mance,” have a terror akin to that with which 
in childhood we trembled over the pages of 
Mrs. Radcliffe; yet Mr. Hawthorne worked 
only with homely and almost unheroic materials, 
and in the most. remarkable of these works had 
no historical or legendary assistance. With 
his humor was associated also the quality of 
pathos, which is rarely separated from the 
humorous. There are passages in the “Scarlet 


Letter” especially of woman’s love and suffer- 


ing, and of maternal tenderness, which are not 
only not surpassed by any thing in English 
literature, but are absolutely unique in their 
character. - His earlier writings were exceed- 
ingly graceful and delicate in thought and 
language, yet there was in all their grace and — 
beauty a certain monotony of manner which 
afterwards disappeared. As he went on his 
style became more vigorous and more varied, 
sparkling with wit and condensed in thought. 

In his personal character Mr. Hawthorne 
was ‘amiable, and where he was on terms of 
intimacy agreeable in conversation; but he was 
intensely shy, and in general society the em- 
barrassment produced by his shyness was often 
mistaken for moodiness and want of social 
sympathy. His convictions on moral and 
political questions lacked the positive, decided 
element, and his hesitation and uncertainty in 
regard to public measures was sometimes un- 
justly imputed to a cold and unsympathetic 
nature. 

His death was sudden, though his health had 
for a long time been infirm. He was on a 
journey with his friend the Ex-President Pierce 
to the White Mountains for his health, and had 
stopped for the night at the Pemigewasset 
House, Plymouth, where he died before morn- 


ing. 

HAYS, Atexanper, a brigadier-general of 
U.S. Volunteers and brevet lieutenant-colonel in 
the U. S. Army, born at Pittsfield, Pa., in 1820, 
killed in the battle of the Wilderness, May 5th, 
1864. He graduated at the Military Academy 
of West Point, in 1844, having as classmates 
Grant, Hancock, and Pleasanton, entered the 
army as a brevet second lieutenant of the 4th 
U. 8. infantry, and on the 18th of June, 1846, 
was fully commissioned a second lieutenant of 
the 8th infantry. He fought during the Mexi- 
can war, and was breveted from May 9, 1846, 
first lieutenant for gallantry at the battles of 
Resaca de la Palma and Palo Alto. Subse- 
quently he was sent to Western Pennsylvania 
on recruiting service, and having in a short 
time enlisted a large number of men, he pro- 
ceeded with them to Vera Cruz, and marched 
thence to the relief of our garrison at Puebla. 
Soon after arriving the second time in Memco, 
he was appointed acting assistant adjutant- 
general to Brig.-Gen. Lane, and distinguished 
himself in the conflict near Atlixco. On the 
12th of April, 1848, he resigned his connection 
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with the army, and became engaged as an iron 
manufacturer in Venango County, Pa., from 
which occupation he was called by the outbreak 
of this war. Entering the volunteer service as 
colonel of the 68d Pennsylvania volunteers, he 
was appointed captain in the 16th regiment of 
infantry, to date from May 14, 1861. During 
the Peninsular campaign he was attached with 
his‘regiment to the First brigade, Third division 
(Gen. Kearny’s), Third army corps, under 
Gen. Heintzelman, He participated with gal- 
lantry in the battles of Seven Pines and Fair 
Oaks. He was nominated for a brevet of major 
of the U. 8S. A., to date from May 31st, 1862. 
He also distinguished himself during the seven 
days’ contests, and was nominated for a brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel, from June 30th, 1862, for the 
battles of Glendale and Malvern Hill. He took 
part in the Maryland campaign, was appointed 
a brigadier-general of volunteers on September 
29th, 1862, participated in the Fredericksburg 
battle, and was wounded during the battle of 
Chancellorsville, while in command of the Sec- 
ond brigade of the Third division, Second army 
corps. At the battle of Gettysburg he was in 
command of the Third division of his corps, 
and after the wounding of Gen. Hancock was 
temporarily in command of the corps. When 
Gen. Warren was appointed corps commander, 
Gen. Hays returned to the Third division, and 
led it through the battles of Auburn, October 
13th, Bristoe Station, October 14th, and the af- 
fair at Mine Run, November, 1863. When the 
Army of the Potomac was reorganized for the 
present campaign, Gen. Hays was placed in 
command of the Second brigade, Birney’s Third 
division, Second corps, under Gen. Hancock. 

Aside from his qualifications as a brave and 
gallant officer, Gen. Hays was a man of decided 
scientific culture and a refined and accomplished 
gentleman. 

HITCHCOCK, Epwarp, D.D., LL.D.,an Ame- 
rican clergyman, author, geologist, and pro- 
fessor, for ten years President of Amherst Col- 
lege, born in Deerfield, Massachusetts, May 
24th, 1798, died at Amherst, Mass., Feb. 27th, 
1864. His parents though poor were highly 
intelligent, and of great mental activity, and his 
mother was a woman of acute nervous sensi- 
bility, and constitutionally subject to mental 
depression. These traits he inherited to some 
extent. His opportunities for early education 
were limited, but he was an indefatigable stu- 
dent and: a keen observer of nature and natural 
phenomena. He undertook with all his dis- 
advantages to prepare for an advanced standing 
in Harvard University, but a fit of sickness so 
weakened his eyes, already injured by night 
study, and the contemplation of the stars, that 
he was compelled to relinquish his intention. 
From 1815 to 1818 he was principal of the 
Deerfield Academy, and while thus engaged he 
published a poem of five hundred lines entitled 
“The Downfall of Bonaparte.” It was while 
at the head of this academy that the American 
publisher of the English Nautical Almanac 
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offered ten dollars to ary man who should dis- 
cover an error in the work. Mr. Hitchcock 
sent him a list of forty-seven errors, and on 
receiving only evasive answers published the 
list. This drew forth a contemptuous reply, in 
which the critic was spoken of as ‘one Edward 
Hitchcock,” but the calculations for the next 
year were revised with great care. To the sur- 
prise of the publisher, no sooner had the Alma- 
nac appeared than that same Edward Hitch- 
cock, sent out after it a list of errors more 
numerous than that of the previous year. The 
controversy went on for several years, the 
editor after a little changing his tone, till “ one 
Edward Hitchcock” became “Mr. Edward 
Hitchcock,” and finally, “Edward Hitchcock, 
Esq., to whom much credit is due for the in- 
dustry and talent bestowed upon the work.” 
While teaching at Deerfield he had imbibed 
Unitarian sentiments, then prevalent in that 
region, but the death of a young friend was 
the means of bringing him back to orthodoxy, 
and in 1818 he commenced a course of study 
for the ministry, provetuies his studies in part 
at New Haven. He was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Conway, Mass., June 
21st, 1821. After a pastorate of four years, dur 
ing which he had made a scientific survey of 
the Western Counties of Massachusetts, he was 
dismissed to enter upon the professorship ot 
Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst Col- 
lege. He spent some time in the laboratory of 
Professor Silliman, at New Haven, before com- 
mencing his labors as instructor. The college 
was then in its infancy, and the new professor — 
was obliged to give instruction in all the depart- 
ments of Natural History, and this with ex- 


‘ceedingly inadequate and imperfect means of 


illustration, either in the way of laboratory, cabi- 
net, or museum, but under his energetic efforts 
there was soon a material improvement in these 
particulars, and before his death the depart- 
ments in which he had given instruction were 
divided among four professors, the chemical 
laboratory and apparatus among the finest in 
United States, and the cabinet and geological 
museum unique in their character and extent, 
in this country or Europe. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed State Geologist of Massachusetts, and in 
1836 Geologist of the First District of New 
York. In 1840 Harvard University bestowed 
upon him the degree of LL.D. He came very 
early into the temperance movement, and ex- 
erted a powerful influence: both by pen and 
voice in its promotion. In 1844 he was chosen 
President of Amherst College, and Professor of 
Natural Theology and Geology, and with great 
reluctance and hesitation accepted the position. 
The college was then passing through the dark- 
est period of its history. Inadequately endow- 
ed, and depending mainly at that time upon the 
receipts from tuition for the payment: of salaries 
and current expenses, it was running in debt 
two or three thousand dollars a year, and the 
income from tuition was diminishing with the 
diminution in the number of students. Dr. 
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Hitchcock had already acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a scientific naturalist, and his future re- 
nown was to be looked for from the same 
source, while the acceptance of the presidency, 
involving as it did the intensest application to 
the interests of the college, would effectually 
cut him off*from any considerable progress in 
the direction most congenial to his tastes. Be- 
lieving, however, that it was a matter of duty, 
he accepted the appointment and threw all his 
energies into it, making a stipulation at the be- 
ginning that for a time the Faculty should di- 
vide the income of the college among them for 
their support, be the same less or more, and 
present no claims against the college for further 
salary. This stopped the accumulation of debt 
on the part of the college, and by his efforts 
new friends were found to aid in its endow- 
ment, the State made grants to it, and it was in 
a few years placed upon a solid and permanent 
foundation. At the end of ten years of con- 
stant and severe labor, as financial manager as 
well as instructor, Dr. Hitchcock resigned the 
presidency, satisfied that the college could main- 
tain its position without his fostering care. 
The trustees were unwilling, however, to spare 
him from the institution, and he finally con- 
sented to retain the chair of Geology and Natu- 
ral Theology, which he did until his death. In 
1846 Middlebury College conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. In 1850 the State Government 
sent him to Europe as Commissioner to ex- 
amine the agricultural schools of Europe. In 
1857 the State of Vermont appointed him to 
complete the Geological Survey of that State. 
His reputation as a geologist was very high 
both in England and America, and he had been 
elected corresponding or associate member of 
most of the scientific societies of both conti- 
nents. Especially in the department of Ichnol- 
ogy, which he might almost be said to have 
created, was he a standard authority. His 
investigations of the fossil footprints of the 
Connecticut Valley formed an era in geological 
science. 

Dr. Hitchcock was a voluminous writer. 
Among his published works are the following: 
“Geology of the Connecticut Valley,” 1823; 
“Catalogues of Plants within Twenty Miles of 
Amherst,” 1829; “Dyspepsia Forestalled and 
Resisted,” 1830; “An Argument for Early 
Temperance” (reprinted in London); “ Reli- 
gious Lectures on the Peculiar Phenomena of the 
Four Seasons,” “ First Report on the Economic 
Geology of Massachusetts,” 1832; “ Report on 
the Geology, Zoology, and Botany of Massachu- 
setts,” plates, 1833; “Report on a re-Examina- 
tion of the Geology of Massachusetts,” 1838; 
“Elementary Geology,” 1840; “Final Report 
on the Geology of Massachusetts,” 2 vols. 4to., 
plates, 1841; “ Fossil Footmarks in the United 
States,” 1848; “History of Zoological Temper- 
ance Convention in Central Africa,” 1850; 
** Report on the Agricultural Schools of Europe,” 
1851; “ Memoir of Mary Lyon,” “ The Religion 
of Geology and its connected Sciences,” 1851, 
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and many scientific papers in the “ American 
Journal of Science,” and other periodicals. 
HORNBLOWER, Josern C., LL.D., an Amer- 
ican jurist, born in Belleville, N. J., May 6th, 
1777, died at Newark, N. J., June 11th, 1864, 
Though unable to obtain a collegiate education 
he applied himself closely in the classical school 
of Orange, and received besides some valuable 
instruction in mathematics and other sciences 
from his father, the Hon. Josiah Hornblower, of 
Belleville, and at twenty-one commenced the 
study of law at Newark. In 1803 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and soon took rank with the 
first lawyers of his State. In November, 1832, 
he was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, a position which he held 
for fourteen years, retiring in 1846. His deci- 
sions during this period are marked by learning, 
legal acumen, and high moral principle, and 
occupy several volumes of the New Jersey Law 
Reports. His well-known decision in 1856, 
that Congress had no right to pass a fugitive 
slave law, was one which, although reversed, 
attracted much attention. In 1844 Judge H. 
was one of the most prominent members of 
the convention called to frame a new Consti- 
tution for the State, and strenuously endeavor- 
ed to obtain the insertion of a clause putting 
an end to slavery in the State, in which he was 
unsuccessful. In 1856 he was chairman of the 
New Jersey delegation, and Vice-President of 
the Philadelphia Convention, which nominated 
Fremont. Judge Hornblower was President of 
the New Jersey Colonization Society, of the 
Society for Promoting Collegiate and Theologi- 
cal Education at the West, and of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, besides being connect- 
ed with many of the religious organizations of 
the day. His death was the result of paralysis. 
HUGHES, Jouy, Archbishop of New York, 
born near Clogher, county Tyrone, Ireland, in 
1797, died in New York, January 3d, 1864. He 
was the son of a respectable, well-to-do farmer, 
and was educated, until his eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year, in the schools near his birthplace. 
His father emigrated to America in 1816, and 
settled at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. John 
followed him the next year, and his mother 
and the rest of the family came over in 1818. 
John worked for his living until he was twen- 
ty-two years old, when he obtained admission 
to Mount St. Mary’s College, at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, with the understanding that as soon 
as he had learned a little more he should teach a 
class, and in the mean time should take care of 
the garden as a compensation for his expenses 
in the house. He was ordained priest from this 
establishment in 1826. His first pastoral charge 


-was at Bedford, Pennsylvania, but he was there 


only a few weeks, being called, in January, 1827, 
to St. Joseph’s church, Philadelphia. In 1831 
—32 he built St. John’s church, which, under 
became the “fashionable” 
church of that city. By controversies through 
the newspapers and several little polemical 
tracts, as well as his eloquence in the pulpit, 
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he soon took his place at the head of the Phila- 
delphia clergy. The Rev. John Breckinridge, 
of the Presbyterian denomination, having pub- 
lished a general challenge to “ priests and bish- 
ops” to discuss with him the chief points of 
difference between the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, Mr. Hughes accepted the invitation, 
and a controversy on the Rule of Faith and the 
principles of Protestantism was accordingly 
carried on for several months, in 1835, through 
the columns of the ‘‘ Catholic Herald ” and the 
** Presbyterian.”” Mr. Hughes afterwards pub- 
lished the letters on both sides in a volume. 
He met the same adversary, in 1836, in a pub- 
lic oral debate, of the questions, ‘Is the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, in any or in all its prin- 
ciples or doctrines, opposed to civil or religious 
liberty?” and “‘Is the Presbyterian religion,” 
&c. A volume of the speeches on each side 
was published by the literary society before 
bahrcr they were delivered, but it was not com- 
plete. 

In January, 1838, having narrowly escaped 
a bishopric on two or three previous occasions, 
he was consecrated coadjutor to Bishop Dubois 
of New York. The diocese then embraced 
the whole State of New York and a part of 
New Jersey: it contained nearly two hundred 
thousand Catholics, with only forty priests, 
scattered over an area of fifty thousand square 
miles. Bishop Hughes, though nominally only 
coadjutor, had the whole charge of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in this vast district, in which there 
are now five separate sees ; almost immediately 
after his arrival in New York, Bishop Dubois 
was stricken with paralysis, and though he 
lived until 1842 he took no further part in the 
government of the church. The first care of 
Bishop Hughes was to effect a reform in the 
management of church property. The titles 
to the churches had hitherto been vested in 
lay trustees, and as many of these were incom- 
petent and some of them bad men, scandalous 
conflicts had arisen between them and the 
bishop; clergymen, silenced for misconduct, 
had been incited by the trustees to rebel against 
their ecclesiastical superiors; and the money 
affairs of the church had been almost hopelessly 
involved. Bishop Hughes called a meeting of 
Catholics at the cathedral, and announced his 
intention to close the churches if the trustees 
persisted in interfering in spiritual concerns, 
He soon afterwards delivered a course of lec- 
tures on the evils of the trustee system, and 
took measures to have the deeds of all church 
property acquired thereafter made out in the 
bishop’s name. As for the few churches which 
the city then contained, he made no effort to 
take them out of the hands of their incor- 
porators, but he reduced the trustees to perfect 
obedience—a task which no other bishop had 
yet been able to accomplish. He next turned 
his attention to education, and purchased prop- 
erty at Fordham, near New York, for a college ; 
but, before going further, he visited Europe to 
collect money, and engage some religious com- 
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munities to found establishments in his diocese, 
He was reasonably successful, and returned in 
the summer of 1840. During bis absence a 
movement had been made among the Catholics 
of New York for a change in the school sys- 
tem. They complained that although they 
paid taxes for the support of the public schools, 
they could not send their children to them, 
first because the school-books were sectarian 
in their character, and secondly because the 
natural fruit of an education in which positive 
religious teaching had not a place was infidel- 
ity. Weekly meetings were held for the set- 
ting forth of their claims, and discussing meas- 
ures of relief. These meetings began to wear 
a political complexion, when Bishop Hughes 
put himself at the head of the movement, took 
it out of the political arena, and drew up a pe- 
tion to the Common Council in the name of 
the Catholics of the city, praying that a por- 
tion of the school fund might be given to cer- 
tain designated Ostholic schools. The Public 
School Society presented a remonstrance, and 
on October 29th and 30th, 1840, both parties de- 
bated the question before the Common Council. 
Theodore Sedgwick and Hiram Ketchum ap- 
peared as council for the Public School Society, 
and the Rey. Drs. Bond, Bangs, Reese, Knox, 
and Spring spoke on the same side. Bishop 
Hughes appeared alone for the petitioners. 
The petition was rejected, and the matter was 
then carried before the Legislature, where a 
bill to effect a change in the system passed 
one house but was lost in the other. An elec- 
tion for members of the Legislature occurred 
while the bill was under consideration, and as 
it became known that most of the candidates 
of both parties had pledged themselves before- 
hand to vote against it, Bishop Hughes advised 
the Catholics to nominate an independent 
ticket. By this step, although they did not 
elect their candidates, they acquired political 
consideration, and a modification of the school 
system was before long effected. Bishop 
Hughes, however, had resolved to discoun- 
tenance the public schools, and urged upon his 
clergy the importance of establishing a com 
plete system of parochial education. St, John’s 
College at Fordham was opened in June, 1841, 
and the foundation of a theological seminary 
was laid adjoining it in 1845. In 1842 the 
bishop convoked a diocesan synod, in which 
stringent regulations were enacted in relation 
to church property and secret societies. He 
organized a “church debt society,” which, 
during the single year that it continued in op- 
eration, collected and expended about $17,000, 
but he was not able to cure immediately the 
evils resulting from years of mismanagement. 
Five of the eight city churches became bank- 
rupt, and were assigned and sold by the sheriff. 
This, upon the whole, was an advantage; the 
property was thereby transferred from_ the 
trustees to the bishop, and in time the debts 
were paid. In 1843 Bishop Hughes went to 


Europe to negotiate a luan in Belgium for the 
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mrpose of consolidating the church debt at a 
a rate of interest; but he did not succeed. 
The next year he obtained a coadjutor in the 
person of the Rey. John McCloskey, the pres- 
ent Archbishop of New York. At the time of 
the Native American riots in Wigs oo in 
1844, he used his influence with the best re- 
sults to prevent an outbreak in New York, 
and addressed a public letter to Mayor Harper, 
reviewing his own past course, and defending 
himself from the attacks of the “ New York 
Herald” and other papers. He made a third 
voyage to Europe in 1845-46, and obtained 
some of the Jesuits, Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Sisters of Mercy. When the 
Mexican war was imminent, in 1846, President 
Polk wished to send him to Mexico on a mission 
of peace; but he refused the honor. In 1847 
the diocese was divided, Dr. McCloskey being 
appointed bishop of Albany, and another new 
see erected at Buffalo, and in 1850 Dr. Hughes 
was raised to the rank of archbishop, with the 
bishops of Albany, Buffalo, Boston, and Hart- 
ford for his suffragans. To these were added 
afterwards the incumbents of the new sees of 
Brooklyn, Newark, Burlington, and Portland. 
Archbishop Hughes went to Rome to receive 
from the Pope the insignia of his new dignity, 
and he visited the Holy City again in 1854, in 
order to be present at the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. On 
his return he became engaged in a sharp con- 
troversy with the Hon. Erastus Brooks, State 
senator of New York, growing out of a bill 
before the Legislature designed to vest all 
church property in trustees. He afterwards 
published his letters on this subject, together 
with a review of the trustee system, in a vol- 
ume entitled “ Brooksiana” (1855). The bill 
became a law, which, however, was never en- 
forced, and was repealed in 1863. He laid the 
corner-stone of a new cathedral, which he in- 
tended should be the grandest ecclesiastical edi- 
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a 
fice in America, in August, 1858; the work 
was suspended when the walls were about ten 


_feet high, and has not yet been resumed. In 


November, 1861, the archbishop sailed for Eu- 
rope, in company with Mr. Thurlow Weed, 
charged by the United States Government with 
an unofficial mission of peace. It was supposed 
that in preventing France and England from 
interfering in the American civil war, private 
gentlemen might be able to exert an influence 
abroad which the restraints of official etiquette 
would debar our diplomatic representatives 
from exercising. The archbishop, after a long 
interview with the Emperor and Empress of 
the French, went to Rome, where he remained 
until June, to witness the ceremony of the 
canonization of several martyrs. He preached 
in Dublin, when the corner-stone of the Cath- 
olic University was laid in July, and soon 
afterwards returned home. His health had 
been gradually failing for several years, and he 
came prominently before the public only once 
more. That was during the draft-riots in New 
York in July, 1863, when the Governor of the 
State having requested him to use his influ- 
ence to stop the disorders, he published an ad- 
dress “To the men of New York called riot- 
ers,” inviting them to assemble at his housé, 
where he harangued them from the balcony, 
and urged them to desist from violence. His 
address was severely criticized in the news- 
papers. Besides the works already mentioned, 
and a little volume of “ Letters to Kirwan,” 
the only separate publications of Archbishop 
Hughes are lectures, sermons, pastorals, tracts, 
&c.; but he was a voluminous contributor to 
newspapers from the beginning to the end of 
his career. He wielded a more powerful in- 
fluence than any other American bishop has 
ever possessed, but he never exerted it in be- 
half of any political party. His manners were 
polished and agreeable, and he was genial in 
social intercourse. 
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ILLINOIS. The debt of the State of Ili- 
nois on December 16th, 1864, was as follows: 


Iilinois Bank and Internal Improvement stock $31,000 00 
Illinois Internal Improvement stock.......... 42,000 00 
Internal Improvement scrip................. 19,570 83 
Liquidation bonds...............sceeeeeeceee 234.650 21 
New Internal Improvement stock............ 1,848,407 85 
Futerest, bonds; IGeT oie oo sss sac divdesncs acs 1,206,836 96 
Interest, stuck; 1907.0 otc nscsvssccansustedan 701,404 75 
Two certificates for arrears of interest......... 1,002 58 
Refunded stock...... Wawadak ws coke acuner tee 1,837.000 00 
Normal University bonds........ ..-........ 65,000 00 
Thornton Loan bonds, (act approved February 
Sisk, ISR ese aawe adie bases nace vsnsedus 182,000 00 
Balance Canal claims, ander Thornton Loan act 8,624 58 
Wear Domed. sneer niisssscccacsscecce 1,679,100 00 
Illinois and Mich, Canal bonds, payablein N.Y. 1,618,000 00 
Illinois and Michigan Canal bonds, payable in 
London -c4\ seep sebaeaetiedes cscs cucsusehs 1,631,688 89 
Interest certificates, Canal stock, not registered 17,661 83 
Canal scrip, signed by Governor............. > 2,616 9T 
121 ster and Stebbins’ bonds, which, 
according to statement of C. Macallister, 
would amount, January 1, 1865, to about.., 7,000 00 
$11,178,564 45 


The debt of the previous year has been di- 
minished one and a half millions by means of 
a fund consisting of receipts from the Central 
Railroad and a two-mill tax of 1863. 

During the two years ending October 81st, 
1864, the State has received for the seven per 
cent. tax on the gross earnings of the Central 
Railroad, $705,908. 

The receipts of the State Treasury for reve- 
nue purposes for the two years ending Novem- 
ber, 1864, were $497,616. The State has the 
fund in coin on hand to pay the interest on the 
debt held in Europe, and due in July, 1865, and 
January, 1866. Former balance in the Treas- 
ury, $374,697. Warrants drawn in the same 
time, $884,014. An increase of taxation or a 
reduction of expenditures is considered to be 
necessary. 

The quota of the State for troops under all 
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the calls of President Lincoln prior to Decem- 
ber Ist, 1864, was 197,360. Prior to October 
17th, 1863, the State had furnished and been 
credited with 125,321 men, which was a sur- 
plus at that time of 8,151. By an adjustment 
of credits at that time the State gained an 
additional credit of 10,947 men. The total re- 
sult to December 1864 is as follows: 

mnie! 4 Avg State under all calls prior to Decem- 


Balance due the Government Dee. 1, 1864... 100 
The deficit of 100 men has been more than 
balanced by enlistments during the month of 
December, 1864, Of the entire quota 197,360 
men, the State furnished 194,198 volunteers, 
and 3,062 drafted men—organized as follows: 
138 regiments and one battalion of infantry ; 
17 regiments of cavalry; 2 regiments and 
8 batteries of artillery. In addition to the above 
the State furnished 13 regiments and 2 compa- 
nies of hundred day volunteers, amounting to 
11,323. Five of these regiments, after their 
term of engagement expired, extended it and 
marched into Missouri to the aid of Gen, 
Rosecrans. 

The banks of the State on December 30th, 
1864, held as securities $175,634 in Illinois 6’s, 
with a circulation of $132,346. 

The election for State officers was held in 
November. The candidates for Governor were 
Richard J. Oglesby, republican, and Rob- 
inson, democrat. The result of the popular 
vote was: Oglesby, 190,376; Robinson, 158,- 
701; majority for Oglesby, 31,675. 

The Legislature was divided as follows: 


Senate. House, 
Bopublicans .¢< ve siideasnsevecss 14 51 
TICINOCEMLA cis camntic ak sncsacees 11 B4 
3 17 


The vote for President was as follows: 
Lincoln, 189,487; McClellan, 158,349; ma- 
jority for Lincoln, 31,038. ; 

Governor Yates, in his last message to the 
Legislature, thus describes the first appearance 
of Lieutenant-General U. 8. Grant in the 
military arena of the present war: 


In April, 1861, he tendered his personal services to 
me, saying ‘‘that he had been the recipient of a 
military education at West Point, and that now, 
when the country was involved in a war for its 
preservation and safety, he thought it his duty to 
offer his services in defence of the Union, and that 
he would esteem it a privilege to be assigned to any 
position where he could be useful.”? The plain, 
straightforward demeanor of the man, and the mod- 
esty and earnestness which characterized his offer of 
assistance, at once awakened a lively interest in him, 
and impressed me with a desire to secure his coun- 
sel for the benefit of volunteer organizations then 
forming for Government service. At first I assigned 
him a desk in the Executive office; and his famili- 
arity with military organization and regulations 
made him an invaluable assistant in my own and the 
office of the Adjutant-General. Soon his admirable 
qualities as a military commander became apparent, 
and I assigned him to command of the camps of 
organization at ‘Camp Yates, Springfield, ‘Camp 
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Grant,’’ Mattoon, and ‘Cam 
Union County, at which the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 18th, 19th, and 21st regiments of Illinois volun- 
teers, raised under the call of the President of the 
15th of April, and under the ‘‘Ten Regiment Bill,’’ 
of the extraordinary session of the Legislature con- 
vened April 23d, 1861, were rendezvoused. His em- 
ployment had special reference to the organization 
and muster of these forces—the first six into the 
United States, and the last three into the State ser- 
vice. This was accomplished about the tenth day of 
May, 1861, at which time he left the State for a brief 
period, on avisit to his father, at Covington, Ky. 
The 21st regiment of Illinois volunteers, raised in 
Macon, Cumberland, Piatt, Douglas, Moultrie, Edgar, 
Clay, Clark, Crawford, and Jasper counties, for thirty 
days’ State service, organized at the camp at Mat- 
toon, a, Sa pied to three years’ service for the Goy- 
ernment, had become very much demoralized under 
the thirty days’ experiment, and doubts arose in re- 
lation to their acceptance for a longer period. I was 
much perplexed to find an efficient and experienced 
officer to take command of the regiment, and take it 
into the three years’ service. I ordered the regiment 
to Camp Yates, and after consulting Hon. Jesse K. 
Dubois, who had many friends in the regiment, and 
Col. John §S. Loomis, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
who was at the time in charge of the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s office and on terms of personal intimacy with 
Grant, I decided to offer the command to him, and 
accordingly telegraphed Captain Grant, at Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, tendering him the coloneley. He 
immediately reported, accepting the commission, 
taking rank as colonel of that regiment from ths 
15th day of June, 1861. Thirty days previous te 
that time the regiment numbered over one thousand 
men, but in consequence of laxity in discipline of 
the first commanding officer, and other discouraging 
obstacles connected with the acceptance of troops at 
that time, but six hundred and three men were found 
willing to enter the three years’ service. In less 
than ten days Col. Grant filled the regiment to the 
maximum standard and brought it to a state of 
discipline seldom attained in the volunteer service in 
so short atime. His was the only regiment that left 
the camp of organization on foot. He marched from 
Springfield to the Illinois River, but in an emergency 
requiring troops to operate against Missouri rebels, 
the regiment was transported by rail to Quincy, and 
Col. Grasit was assigned to command for the pro- 
tection of the Quincy and Palmyra, and Hannibal 
and St. Josephs co Ae He soon distinguished 
himself as a regimental commander in the field, and 
his claims for increased rank were recognized by his 
friends in Springfield, and his promotion insisted 
upon before his merits and services were fairly under- 
stood at Washington. His promotion was made 
upon the ground of his military education, fifteen 
years’ services as a lieutenant and captain in the 
regular army (during which time he was distin- 
guished in the Mexican war), his great success in 
organizing amd disciplining his regiment, and for his 
energetic and vigorous prosecution of the campai 
in North Missouri, and the earnestness with which he 
entered into the great work of waging war against the 
traitorous enemies of his counry. His first great 
battle was at Belmont, an engagement which became 
necessary to protect our southwestern army in Mis- 


souri from overwhelming forces being rapidly con- _ 


solidated against it from Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Columbus, Rentuckys The struggle was a desperate 
one, but the tenacity and soldierly qualities of Grant 
and his invincible little army gave us the first practi- 
cal victory in the West. The balance of his shining 
record is indelibly written in the history of Henry, 
Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, 
the Wilderness, siege of Richmond, and the intricate 
and difficult command as Lieutenant-General of the 
armies of the Union—written in the blood and 
sacrifices of the heroic braves who have fallen, 
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following him to glorious victory—written upon the 
hearts and memories of the loyal millions who are at 
the hearthstones of our gallant and unconquerable 
‘boys in blue.” The impress of his genius er F 
our armies from one end of the republic to the 
other; and the secret of his success in executing 
his plans is in the love, enthusiasm, and confidence 
he inspires in the soldier in the ranks, the harmony 
and of his subordinate officers, his. own re- 

ect for and deference to the wishes and commands 
of the President, and his sympathy with the Govern- 
ment inits war policy. 


A disturbance took place in Coles County on 
March 80th, which was attended with the loss 
of five or six lives, and caused for a short time 
much excitement in that portion of the State. 
It appears to have originated in dissensions be- 
tween citizens and soldiers in Charleston, and 
occurred on a day when there was an unusu- 
ally large assemblage of people from the 
country in the town. 

The progress of the State in prosperity is 
illustrated by that of its principal city, Chicago. 
In 1849 but one railroad, of the flat bar iron, 
twenty miles in length, terminated in Chicago. 
In 1864 eight railroads, with a thousand miles 
of track, had their focus there. Of these, the 
Illinois Central earned in the previous year 
$6,300,000; the Chicago, Quincy and Burling- 
ton road $5,109,000; the Chicago and Rock 
Island road $3,000,000. Three horse-car rail- 
ways traverse the streets of the city, and 
transport annually over 7,000,000 passengers, 
In the past year nine new churches were built, 
and 8,000 buildings and dwellings of all kinds, 
at a cost of $4,700,000. Among the public 
buildings erected is a new edifice for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ninety-three by one hundred 
and eighty feet, with a fine hall, or Exchange 
Room, eighty-eight feet wide, one hundred 
and twenty-eight feet long, and forty-five feet 
high, at a cost of $200,000; a Catholic school- 
building, sixty-five by one hundred and twenty- 
five feet; a new Opera House, capable of seat- 
ing thirty-five hundred persons, and costing 
$200,000; a building for the Chicago Uni- 
versity eighty by one hundred feet; a massive 
octagonal stone tower, contiguous to the Uni- 
versity, as an observatory for the reception of 
the great telescope just completed at Cam- 
bridge ; and a spacious and elegantly-finished 
music hall. No less than 3,000 miles of water- 
oe were Jaid in the streets during the year. 

e undertaking of tunnelling under the bed 
of the lake to a point two miles from shore, 
for a supply of water, has been pushed forward 
vigorously, and the excavation has reached 
about one-quarter of a mile from the shore 
shaft during the six months employed upon 
the work. An artesian well has been bored, 
which yields half a million gallons of pure 
water daily. One hundred and twenty-five 
miles of fire alarm telegraph have been laid. 
The municipal value of property has gone up 
from $236,840 in 1837 to a fraction less than 
$49,000,000 in 1864; while the local tax, in 
the same period, has been run up from $5,000 
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to $974,655. The total amount of revenue 
derived from the collection district during the 
fiscal year was $3,617,338.57, being an increase 
of $2,096,928.19 over that of the previous 
year. The sum of $17,719.30 was realized as 
the taxes on horned cattle, and $33,714.88 on 
hogs; $1,260,848.65 were collected from dis- 
tillers of spirits. Malt liquors were assessed 
$65,210.81. Carriages are taxed $24,800. Gas 
yields $21,676.77. Oil yielded $14,799.15. The 
average mortality is 280 persons per month 
One hundred and two tobacco houses pay a 
revenue tax of $157,138.70. There are 1,792 
licensed drays, carriages, &c., and 1,125 licensed 
saloons. 

There are seven National Banks in operation, 
with three or four others soon to commence, 
the aggregate capital of which exceeds four 
millions, and the daily transactions of the 
bankers often exceeds ten millions. In the 
season of 1852-3 Chicago packed 48,156 hogs, 
and Cincinnati 361,000; during the season of 
18634 Chicago packed 904,658, Cincinnati 
packed 857,640. The receipts of flour and 
grain from the exhaustless granary of the 
West have been nearly 46,000,000 bushels; 
and the shipments from the city in round 
numbers, 44,500,000. In the shipment of 
staple productions by way of Lake Michi- 
gan, 2,166,904 tons of shipping have been em- 
ployed, 8,824 vessels and 7,055 steamers hay- 
ing cleared from the port during the year 
1864, To man this large number of freighters 
over 76,000 seamen have been required. The 
trade in boots and shoes and in clothing, 
which has sprung up within a few years, 
has now reached extraordinary dimensions, 
amounting last year to about $25,000,000, a 
large portion of which was manufactured in 
the city. The wholesale dry goods sales have 
reached $35,000,000. 

For further details of the institutions and 
prosperity pf the State, see preceding volumes 
of Annual CYoLop2pDiA. 

INDIA, BRITISH. According to Martin’s 
“Statesman’s Year Book for 1865,” the area 
and population of British India are as follows: 


PRESIDENCIES, Area in English | population. 
square es. 

Governor-General’s District..| 170,330 14,165,161 
Ta ee ee i} 980, 41,498,608 
eee Ts serca es « | 125,805 127,855 
OME aes cca s sous aes | 187,748 11,937,512 
Ue tees susd. aoc ec tas 100,406 14,794,611 
Northwest Provinces........-. 116,493 80,110,497 


The “Gotha Almanac” for 1865, gives the 
area of British India at 1,004,616 English 
square miles, and 143,271,210 inhabitants. 
Other authorities estimate the population of 
the empire at close upon 200,000,000. The 
English population in India, according to the 
census of 1861, numbered only 125,945 per- 
sons. Of these, 84,083 were connected with 
the army, of which 22,556 consisted of men 
and boys in civil life. The number of females 
of English birth above the age of 15, was 11,- 
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536, of whom 8,356 were wives, and 1,146 
widows. 

British India is now governed in accordance 
with an “ Act for the better government of 
India,” sanctioned August 2d, 1858. This act 
places all the territories hitherto subject to the 
rule of the East India Company under the 
direct government of the Queen, and all the 
powers of the Indian Government are now ex- 
exercised in the Queen’s name. The powers 
formerly belonging to the East India Company, 
or the Board of Control, are now vested in a 
special Secretary of State, called the Secretary 
of State for India. At the head of the govern- 
ment in India is a Governor-General or Vice- 
roy, appointed by the Crown, and acting under 
the orders of the Secretary of State for India. 
The present Governor-General is Sir John Laird 
Mair Lawrence, born March 4th, 1811, edu- 
cated at Haileybury for the Indian civil ser- 
vice, 1827~’29; Assistant, Agent, Collector, 
and Magistrate at Delhi 1831-48; Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjaub, 1849-58; member 
of the Oouncil of State for India, 1858; ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India November 
28th, 1863. 

The Secretary of State for India is assisted 
in the administration of the country by a 
Council of State for India, consisting of fifteen 
members, seven of whom are elected by the 
Court of Directors from their own body, while 
eight are appointed by the Crown. The ma- 
jority of the council must be persons who have 
served or resided ten years in India, and have 
not left India more than ten years previous to 
the date of their appointment. The Secretary, 
as President of the Council, divides it into 
committees, directs what departments shall be 
under such committees respectively, and regu- 
lates the transaction of business. He calls a 
meeting of the Council whenever he pleases, 
but one meeting, at least, must be held every 
week. - ; 

The Governor-General is assisted by a “ Su- 
preme Council,” sitting in Calcutta, and con- 
sisting of five ordinary, and from six to ten ex- 
traordinary members. The ‘ Supreme Coun- 
cil” includes the ministerial departments of 
foreign affairs, finances, the interior, military 
administration and public works. 

The following table presents the revenue and 
expenditure of India, in each of the years from 
1858 to 1863, the years ending April 30th: 


Revenue, Expenditure. |Home charges. 
SBDS 0 < sisio ts wow antes £31,706,776 | £35,078,528 | £6,162,043 
DOUG Sw snrcuisan aa sleger 36,060,788 | 43,590,794 | 17,466,136 
ISO eA2 Te eek cease 89,705,822 | 44,622,269 | 7,239,451 
ASGL Ue exe atieadwanees 2,903,234 | 41,529,973 | 5,394,646 
IS02 St eevieees aes © 43,829,472 | 87,245,7 634,344 
1968. agli Nes aet Ss 45,143,752 | 6,800,806 | 6,515,601 


The following table gives a general state- 
ment of the revenue of India for the year 
1862-63. It appears from this list that the 
receipts from land form nearly one-half of the 
total income, and that next to land stands opium: 


LANG Ssapspaise pies icascdeaciaac ores £19,570,147 
TSOTEBUD, Scane teria alae dass wews vy doen che 520,580 
ADKareo ree ceehiednakeses .0cocces cach 1,951,080 
ABBE OU MRO emes ea ccm esos cceme 1,882,212 
Oustomncne sete ecbc cob ciccs cose lence 2,464,366 
Balt ccs ea Pipe euch. oda ened 5,244,150 
Opti. ten see Mee eaR eh vive nice wsiv sc'evae vee 8,055,476 
Stamps! nas apeeaeeapenees ois ss Lec alce 1,489,638 
Clo vaivls WA SEW MCEMMIU UR seca sic cesdesst 871.116 
ROSt-0f06 2 os pmeuk eialedictes somes vices 05 425,528 
Electric telepraphiiisc. cess. ..cs00tes 75,525 
WANG PONGCsevaseveseewess cscs casa ve 494,842 
Ino) Cicreapeme eter ebee sonwic ses 189,046 
PUDONG WORKBS on apceeerasnic Mawes paw 443,553 
Tributes and contributions............. 725,763 

Miscellaneous, Civil. ...........ecce.ee 404,05 
* RNIB AN yea site etes e's v0 802,309 
Unitarost:7 3.5 cbssheeaeiece ee wena ces 84,364 
£45,143,752 


A return issued by the Secretary of State 
for India in September, 1864, states the debt of 
India at £116,721,122. The interest on the 
registered debt amounted to £3,134,897, on 
April 30th, 1863, 

The quantity and value of raw cotton ex- 
ported from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in 
eleven months, from the beginning of May to 
the end of March, in 1862-63, and in 1868-’64, 
was as follows: 


1862-63, 1863~64, 


Quanti Value. Quantity. Value, 
| a £. wt. £. 


Caleutta....... | 868,864) 1,899,110|) 401,663] 2,152,198 
Madras........ | 506,785) 2,143,400)| 597,995] 4,103,000 
Bombay ...... / 8,010,563) 13,256,807|| 8,825,463 | 25,177,690 


| 8,881,202| 16,799,817)| 4,825,121 | 31,489,818 


The annual report on Indian railways by Mr. 
Juland Danvers for the year ending the 81st 
of May, 1864, contains many interesting facts. 
During the year 3584 additional miles have 
been opened, which is less than half the dis- 
tance opened in each of the two preceding 
years. Of the 4,786 miles sanctioned by Goy- 
ernment, 2,688 miles are completed. The next 
following year it is expected that 577 miles 
will be finished. The capital raised by the 
nine companies has been £54,285,088, and the 
expenditure has amounted to £51,144,722. Of 
the capital paid, nearly thirty-three millions 
have been expended in India, and upwards of 
eighteen and a half millions in England. That 
the natives do not take a particularly lively in- 
terest in undertakings from which they will 
derive the principal benefit, is shown by the 
fact that out of 33,358 shareholders, only about 
one in a hundred is a native: 

The new Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, as- 
sumed charge of his office on January 12th, 
1864. His administration soon elicited the 
highest encomiums from the entire Indian 

ress. 
: In April the Viceroy left Calcutta for Simla, 
to which place the Secretary of State for India, 
in accordance with a proposition made by the 
late Viceroy, Lord Elgin, had removed the seat 
of the supreme council. . 

On the arrival of Sir John Lawrence in 
India the insurrection of the Sittana fanatics 
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on the northwest frontier was subdued. Mul- 
kah, the seat of the fanatics, was destroyed 
toward the close of December, 1863, and soon 
after the insurgent tribes announced their sub- 
mission. Circumstances came subsequently to 
tight which proved that the disturbances were fo- 
mented by Mohammedan agents. Several agents 
were arrested at Patna on the charge of assist- 
ing the fanatics with arms and money, and 
eleven men were summoned before court at 
Umballa. Among them was a Moulvie, or 
high priest, of Wahabies, by the name of 
Jeeah Ali, who had some sort of family con- 
nection with the leaders of the frontier tribes. 
One witness said that he was sent southward 
by a man since dead, to preach a religious cru- 
sade, and during that time it came to his knowl- 
edge that many agents were sent toward the 
same districts. 

The head of the conspiracy at Umballa was 
Mohammed Shuffei, who held the meat con- 
tract for the supply of the European troops, 
not only at Umballa, Sut also at Jullundur, 


Lahore, Mooltan, Dera Ismael Khan, Sealcote, . 


Rawul Pindee, Attock, and Nowsherra; and 
by means of his agents in these places was 
able to forward to the hills men and money 
without attracting suspicion. But the Umballa 
conspirators seem merely to have contented 
themselves with the part of agents to the more 
active brethren of Patna, whence emissaries 
were sent to all parts of Bengal to preach the 
Crescentade or Mahometan holy war, the con- 
verts or recruits being forwarded in the first 
instance to Patna, and thence on by way of 
Delhi and Umballa to the hills. The trial of 
the conspirators resulted in Mohammed Shuffei 
and three others being sentenced to death, and 
the remaining eight to transportation beyond 
the seas for life. 

The Mohammedans of the northwestern proy- 
inces continued throughout the year to be 
greatly agitated. There were numerous fires 
at Umballa, which were believed to be the 
work of incendiaries; and several Mussulmans 
at that station were arrested whilst preaching 
Wahabeecism and the jehad—a fanatical crusade 
against infidels, 

The mission of the Hon. Ashley Eden to 
Bhootan* had a very strange, and for the Indian 
Government, very mortifying issue. Bhootan 
is a province adjacent to the British Indian 
province of Assam, and the Hon. Ashley Eden, 
who is Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal, was sent there for the purpose, as was 
asserted, to effect better relations of trade. No 
pains appears to have been previously taken 
to ascertain in the slightest degree how such an 
offer would be received. Mr. Eden set out 
with his treaty in his pocket, and found when 
he ysaced his feet on the Bhootan territory 
that the people were opposed to his progress, 
The populations of the villages which lay in his 
course turned out, and showed the most unmis- 


* See Annvat CrcLopzp1a for 1863, p. 528, 


takable hostility. But instead of turning back, 
he declared that difficulties only nerved his de- 
termination. When he reached the Court of 
Bhootan, new indignities awaited him. The peo- 
ple, it is reported, seized him by the beard and 
hair, took betel from their mouths and made 
him eat it, and insulted the party in many other 
grievous ways. The Bhooteas would not, of 
course, look at the treaty which Mr. Eden was 
authorized to enter into with them. They re- 
jected that with scorn. But they drew up one 
of a different character and placed it before 
Mr. Eden, and required him to sign it. This 
treaty ceded the whole of the English State of 
Assam, without limit or conditions, absolutely 
and unconditionally to Bhootan. The British 
Envoy was compelled to sign the treaty, and the 
Bhooteas, of course, meant to hold the Indian 
Government to the terms of the treaty. The 
Government, after the returnof Mr. Eden, de- 
manded a retribution for the insult cast upon 
their ambassador, and when the Bhooteas were 
obstinate, concentrated an army to bring them 
to reason. Military operations commenced in 
December, 1864. The Bhooteas fought well, 
or at least with sufficient sturdiness to show 
that they were like all other hill tribes, not to 
be stricken down with ease. The English took 
two or three strongholds of the Bhooteas, which, 
however, in the opinion of some military men, 
it would cost more to keep than they are worth. 
Many feared that the war might be of long du- 
ration, and therefore very expensive. Others, 
however, were sanguine that the annexation of 
the Bhootan ‘“dooars” would prove to be one 
of the most useful and valuable acquisitions 
which the Indian Government had made for a 
long time. In this sense the Caleutta English- 
man remarked: “The country is admirably 
suited for the growth of tea; cotton of an ex- 
cellent quality is produced there; and we have 
seen samples of very good silk which has just 
come down to the Calcutta market from the 
dooars. Here are three commodities of great 
commercial value and importance produced or 
produceable in the newly-acquired territory; 
and, doubtless, when European settlers shall 
have commenced to ‘develop the resources’ 
of the country it will be found to have a capa- 
city for affording many other leading articles 
of commerce, which will well repay the Goy- 
ernment for taking it and the settler for culti- 
vating it.” 

The other political relations of British India 
were satisfactory. 

Among the most memorable events in this 
recent history of British India belongs the 
great “Durbar” which the Viceroy held, in 
October, at Lahore. Nearly all the chiefs of 
the Northwest and the Punjaub were there, 
and many came down from the hills. Says a 
correspondent of the London Times: 


Six hundred and four obeyed the summons, in- 
cluding kings under our protection, princes of the 
hills, military lords from the Affghan border, and 
the high nobility of the Punjaub itself. No native 
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monarch had ever convoked such a court. The 
Mogul sovereigns could not have thus commanded 
the Punjaub; Runjeet Singh, the great ruler of the 
Punjaub, could not have controlled the princes on 
the frontier. But on this occasion none were so high 
or so low as to neglect the call. Partly from the 
local renown of Sir John Lawrence, but partly also 
from the enhanced and growing reputation of the 
British rule, all contared” in tendering the compli- 
ment conveyed by the ceremony, even the old and 
infirm being brought to the rendezvous. The Durbar 
was held in magnificent tents pitched on a smooth 
plain outside the walls of Lahore.e The commence- 
ment of the ceremony was expected at nine in the 
morning, but the smaller chiefs began to arrive at 
seven, and before half-past eight the highest of the 
assembly were in their places. In the East magnifi- 
cence of costume is still expected, and the dresses 
of those Asiatic princes might be chronicled like the 
toilets at our royal drawing-rooms. The Rajah of 
Jheend was dressed in | white muslin, gleam- 
ing all over with diamonds and emeralds, and a yel- 
low turban. The Maharajah of Putteala, a very im- 
portant personage, wore a dress of rich lavender silk, 

ut so overlaid with emeralds and pearls that the 
color could hardly be distinguished. The Maharajah 
of Cashmere and his son, a boy of ten, were in white, 
with red and yellow turbans, emeralds and diamonds. 
One chief, of great stature, appeared in black and 


gold, with a green turban; another showed his true * 


ikh extraction by a robe of pure yellow. The 
characters and histories of these princes were as 
striking and varied as their apparel. There were 
the two high priests of the Sikh nation, lineal de- 
scendants of the very prophet who founded the state, 
There was the very Sikh nobleman who, as the best 
horseman of his race, had led the charge against us 
at Chillianwallah. There was the noble Persian of 
the Kussilbash tribe who had rescued the English 
prisoners from Cabul. There was a little na ob, 
only seven years old, who behaved with as much 
intelligence and composure as the most experienced 
ruler. One chieftain present was noted as the hand- 
somest man in the northwest, another as the wittiest, 
a third as the heaviest—who was so large, indeed, 
that the arms of his chair had to be cut off before he 
could be seated, Not a state, not a dynasty, not a 
principality, not an office, not a dignity remained 
unrepresented in that Durbar. 

As the entire meeting rose in his honor the Vice- 
roy addressed the chiefs in their own language with 
the ease and fluency of a native. Never up to this 
time had such a proceeding been recorded. Some 
of the earlier governors of ladia could certainly have 
spoken Hindostanee, but they never enjoyed such an 
occasion of doing so. It was reseryed for Sir John 
Lawrence to unite the accomplishments and the 
power which thus brought him into direct inter- 
course with the rajahs, the maharajahs, the nabobs, 
and the sirdars of territories once beyond our knowl- 
edge, and to these princes he addressed words of 
impressive simplicity and force. He told them how, 
when he lately stood in the presence of the Queen 
of England, she had inculeated on him the duty of 
promoting their welfare, and how her consort, the 
prince, whose greatness and goodness were every- 
where known, had always felt the deepest interest 
in the prosperity of India, He reminded them of 
the solid advantages which they had actually derived 
from the English rule, and acknowledged the devo- 
tion by isiohs in the hour of our peril they had re- 
paid the obligation. He told them to educate their 
children in sound learning, and to acquaint them- 
selves with the true policy and intentions of their 
rulers, so that they might discern and recognize the 
character of our Goverment. Then the whole 600 
were presented to him one by one, princes and their 
heirs-apparent, great ministers of state, rajahs and 
nabobs, spiritual potentates and military chiefs. It 
was thought that six hours would be required for a 


half-way 
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list of presentations of which none could be omitted 
or hurried; but so successfully were the ceremonies 
conducted that half the time was saved, and the 
Durbar was over at noon. 


At the beginning of October, a terrible Cy- 
clone, unprecedented within the remembrance 
of men, burst over the coast of India. Of the 
200 ships in the harbor of Calcutta, only eight 
or nine escaped without suffering any material 
damage. The following details are supplied by 
an English paper of India: 


Sixty thousand persons appear to have been de- 
stroyed by the Cyclone. In the island of Saugor out 
of 8,200 persons but 1,200 have been left, e re- 
maining seven thousand passed, in less than an hour, 
out of existence, All a the eastern coast of the 
India peninsula went wind and storm fulfilling His 
word. It was the time of spring tides, and under 
the influence of the hurricane the sea rose to an un- 
exampled height. Up the course of the Ganges the 
wave rushed, overwhelming the villages on the 
banks, and leaving the few who survived the flood to 
perish for want of food; their grain rotted and their 
crops were destroyed by the salt water, and they had 
no resource but to die. But the scene of the greatest 
disaster appears to have been Masulipatam, about 

down the coast. The town lies a little to 
the north of one of the mouths of the Kistna, on the 
plain which stretches from the Kistna to the Goda- 
very. The mud which has for ages been washed 
down these rivers has formed a district little above 
the level of the sea. In the wet season it is over- 
flowed by the freshets of the Kistna, and it requires 
at all times to be protected from the ocean by sea- 
walls and dikes. The Cyclone rushing across the 
Bay of Bengal fell upon the spot which was least 
prepared to meet it. The centre of the hurricane 
passed within a mile of the devoted town at 10 p. m, 
on the Ist November, in a night of utter darkness, 
Amid the storm of wind a tidal wave thirteen feet 
higher than the highest tide-mark surmounted sea- 
walls and dikes and poured over the whole of the 
surrounding country. For an hour the water rose 
and povexed nearly eight hundred square miles of 
the plain, and when it retired, at 11, the work of 
destruction was done. The plain for ei hty miles 
along the coast and from nine to ten miles inland 
had been submerged, and in one place the storm- 
wave had reached a spot seventeen miles from the 
shore. The low built houses of the natives had been 
washed away, and those which might have reached 
above the wave had been blown down by the fury 
of the storm. The fiercest powers of the natural 
world were at work, and in the darkness of night 
there was no escape possible, whatever might have 
been done in the light of day. Whole Nasi es were 
entirely destroyed; their inhabitants were drowned 
their cattle were lost, their crops were buried 
beneath a thick deposit of mud and sand. The mud 
banks were full of unburied corpses; half the town 
was in ruins; fallen trees, drift, the ruins of houses, 
and deep pools of salt water made streets and roads 
impassable. Huge barges had been carried into the 
centre of the town, and masses of solid masonry had 
been rolled, boulder-like, distances of sixty and 
seventy yards. In fort and town one-third of the 
inhabitants had perished. A thousand were drowned 
in the fort and fifteen thousand in the town, and in 
the surrounding villages twenty thousand more met 
their death. In one Brahmin yillage on the outskirts 
of Masulipatam seventy only remained alive out of 
seven hundred. 


INDIANA. The contribution of men from 
the State of Indiana to the military service of 
the United States from the beginning of the 
war to the 1st of January, 1865, was as follows: 
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VOLUNTEERS TO JANUARY 1, 1862. 
Infan 6 Regiments 3 months........... 4.698 
a 2 Regiments 1 year men......... 1,698 
“ 48 pa canvenr : years’ men........ nn 
Cavalry, 3 ents 3 years’ MeD........ 
si Betleries Bere ea. ad san aivin.g x2 2,292 5,005 
Under calls for 1862. 
Infan' 1 Regiment, 54th, 1 year......... 023 
0 5 Regiments 3 years men........ _ ae * 
Cavalry, F | neceoga : years’ men.. 2,48T 
Artillery, 7 Batteries...........0---.+.000e 978 
Be 
Recruits 1861 and 1862, and to Sept. 5th, 1863. 
Wa iines ccsesincesccsdetcuesclescose 4,810 
Cane (TRO SR SOSAE Sh BRP ec ol 
MOOD Sas a oy nis gh oe nse oe sad aneeeh ove ye Sais 
97,987 
Under calls of 1863 and 1864. 
Infan’ 4 ents 6 months’ age ares 3,773 
_m 6 owas 3 years’ men........ 505 
‘ 2 ents 1 year men (140th 
ae a ro A Se ealt vane eee Sees iia 
va Megitentiiiccavs os cawoeese 
a 5 Regiments ..... ...---.-+0-+-. 6001 
Artillery, 1 Battery, 25th ...........---.-- Be supe 
Recruits from September 5th, 1863, to date. 
WG goon caw anne se nccclncccccscesesn-s~ 9,707 
UMIET cdans sce ceea+ os bo aaceneRwss saves 1398 
Aiea Be 55 53 «cape siacadrues Jecekse's cabne 
j —— 12,302 
Additional number, shown by rolls in the 
Adjutant oo DMCA, BAY. ict) aces o =e 900 
Additional for 28th United States Colored 
IEE pn ocle carte ca dedantanaasvenace 518 
One hundred days’ volunteers, 8 regiments 7,129 
ah chide Wdatast'y dace 11,494 
148,850 
Drafted. men and substitutes, forwarded and 
in camp, as reported by General - 
The Repolae piv eaeacvvetecss bases tno 
pos ror ha gk a a 7 
16,464 
Total number of men furnished................ 165,314 


There is a Sanitary Commission belonging to 
the State, not, however, established by law, 
to which the contributions have been, in mo- 
ney, $155,796, and in supplies $313,650, Its 
aid is devoted to the sick and wounded soldiers 
of the State. The contributions in the form 
of bounties and for the aid of soldiers’ families 
in sixty-eight counties of the State was nearly 
three and a half millions of dollars. 

The debt of the State is about $7,000,000, 
on which the interest is paid at the rate of 
five per cent. The interest on the debt was 
paid by Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Co. of 
New York, and the Governor in his me 
to the Legislature said: “I am glad to be able 
to say that the credit of the State has been 
fully preserved; and that her stocks now com- 
mand a higher price relatively in the market, 
when compared with the stocks of other States, 
bearing like interest, than at any former period 
in her history.” The State tax for 1864 was 
forty cents on each hundred dollars, and a poll- 
tax of one and one-fourth dollars. These rates 
were subsequently increased. The average 
county tax through the State was thirty-eight 
cents on each hundred dollars, and a poll-tax 
of forty-nine cents. To these are to be added 
city or township taxes. 
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There are three classes of banks in the 
State, known as National, Free, and State 
Banks. The number of National banks in 
June 1864 was thirty-one, with a capital of 
$3,450,500, and a circulation of $1,438,700. 
The system of Free banks is based on the 
credit 0 of the State, in the same manner as the 
National banks are based on the credit of the 
United States. The number of these is eleven, 
with a capital of $719,935, and a circulation 
of $1,047,352, for the security of which there 
is deposited with the State Treasurer State 
stock to the amount of $1,284,848. The State 
Bank and branches is a chartered institution. 
The parent institution transacts no business 
but regulates the branches. The number of 
these is twenty, with a capital of $2,775.000. 
There are, also, private banks of discount and 
deposit, with a capital of about $2,000,000. 

The following is a statement of the railroads 
in the State, and their length and cost: 


| Miles. Cost. 
Chicago and Cincinnati...............| 61 $1,230,000 
Cincinnati and Chicago............... | 108 2,080,433 
Cincinnati, Peru, and Chicago........) 29 1,161,209 
Evansville and Crawfordsville........ |} 182 2.465,792 
Indiana Central .......5......... 72 2, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati.......... 110 3,457,108 
Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Cleve-| 
edexS ines ph Nace aa gesesena 3 1,902,693 
Seem er 78 2,182,004 
Joliet and Northern Indiana.......... : 15 391,058 
Knightstown and Shelbyville......... 27 270,000 
Lafayette and Indianapolis........... 64 1 
Louisville, N. Albany, and es -| 288 7,029,494 
Madison & Ind’apolis (and Branches.) 135 2,667,704 
Peru and Indianapolis..............-- 74 2,371,554 
Rushville and rs pollens Eaweekitare 20 250,000 
Shelbyville Lateral.................. 16 160,000 
Terre Haute and Richmond.......... 73 1,611,450 
Union at Indianapolis......... 8 265,033 
Michigan Central (inside of Indiana). 52 2.402.608 
Sonthern (inside of Indiana)., 185 5,951,820 
bites and Mississippi (inside of Indi- 
Praha a appa rens eeeaisp | 173 | 16,794,417 
Pittsbore, Fort Wayne and Chicago} 
inside of Indiana), ...... .....-... 55 5,794,879 
ane one awe and Western (inside 
Ch ee area 72 5,676,344 
2125 | $70,295,148 


Several othe roads are in progress, which will 1H a nad 
the total of mies to 2,600, and the cost to $90,000, 


The number of public schools in the State is 
8,175, and the number of children between 
5 and 21 years of age in April, 1864, was 
546,959. The revenue from the school fund 
and from a tax of one-tenth of one per cent. 
on property furnishes $1.35 toward the ex- 
pense of each scholar. There are in addition 
1,932 private schools. 

The circulation of the newspaper and peri- 
odical press of the State in 1864 was estimated 
at not less than 15,000,000, or more than elever 
to every living person in the State. 

The mineral products of the State are coal- 
oil, salt, iron, fire clay, building and other 
stones, lead, zinc, cobalt, antimony, and nitre. 

The election for State officers took place on 
the second Tuesday in October. The Governor, 
O. P. Morton, was reélected for the term of 
four years. The opposing candidate was Jo- 
seph E. McDonald, and the convention by 
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which he was nominated passed resolutions 
denouncing arbitrary arrests, the suspension of 
the habeas corpus, suppression of newspapers, 
and the general policy of the national and State 
zovernments, favoring speedy peace and prompt 
payment of soldiers, and complimenting the 
troops. The vote of the people was as fol- 
lows: Morton, 152,084; McDonald, 131,210; 
Majority for Morton 20,883. The result of the 
election dissatisfied the opposition so much that 
they declared it to have been accomplished by 
frauds extending “to almost every point where 
railroad facilities enabled the guilty parties to 
transfer voters from point to point.” 

At the Presidential election on the 8th of 
November ensuing, President Lincoln received 
150,422 votes, and Gen. McClellan 130,233. 
Lincoln’s majority 20,199. 

The Governor in his Message to the Legis- 
lature in June, 1865, says: 


Some misguided persons who mistook the bitter- 
ness of party for patriotism, and ceased to feel the 
obligations of allegiance to our country and Govern- 
ment, conspired against the State and National Goy- 
ernments, and sought by military force to plunge us 
into the horrors of revolution. A secret organization 
had been formed, which by its lectures and rituals, 
inculcated doctrines subversive of the Government, 
and which, carried to their consequences, would evi- 
dently result in the disruption and destruction of 
the nation. The members of this organization were 
united by solemn oaths, which, if observed, bound 
them to execute the orders of their Grand Com- 
manders without delay or question, however treason- 
able or criminal might be their character. I am glad 
to believe that the great majority of its members re- 
garded it merely as a political machine, and did not 
suspect the ulterior treasonable action contemplated 
by its leaders, and upon the discovery ofits true char- 
acter, hastened to abjure all connection with it. 
Some of the chief conspirators have been arrested 
and tried by the Government, and others have fled; 
their schemes have been exposed and baffled. 


The arrest of the above-mentioned parties 
commenced in the latter part of September, 
and their subsequent trials before a military 
commission occupied several weeks at Indian- 
apolis, causing much excitement in the State. 
Subsequent to the message of the Governor 
the Judge Advocate General of the United 
States, Holt, decided that the military com- 
mission at Indianapolis for the trial of these 
cases had no jurisdiction, and that they should 
be turned over to the U.S. District Court of 
Indiana for trial. 

On September 8d Major-Gen. Hovey caused 
the following order to be issued : 

Heapquarters District oF INDIANA, ‘ 
InDIANAPOLIs, Sept. 3, 1864. 

1. Large numbers of men of suspected loyalty to 
the United States have heretofore, and still are, im- 
migrating to the State of Indiana, and in some lo- 
calities their open and avowed hatred to the Govern- 
ment and treasonable designs are freely expressed. 
Men who seek asylum have no right to abuse the 
power that shelters and protects them. To guard, 
therefore, against the mischievous consequences 
arising from such a state of affairs, the following 
rules will be rigidly enforced by the military au- 
thorities of this District: 

2. Provost Marshals will cause a registry to be 
made of all persons known as refugees within their 
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respective jurisdictions, stating where and from what 
place they arrived, their intention as to their future 
residence, and whether they are guilty of any viola- 
lation of the laws of the United States, or the orders 
of the War Department. 

8. It is made the duty of every officer in the mili. 
tary service of the United States in this district, to 
arrest and send to these headquarters every refugee 
who is guilty of disloyal practices or uttering sedi- 
tious words, Every person so sent will be accom- 
panied by written charges and specifications, with 
the names of witnesses to prove the same. 

4. General Order No. 16, of August the 13th, Cur- 
rent Series, from these headquarters, will be strictly 
enforced. By order of 

_ _, Brevet Maj.-Gen. ALVIN P. HOVEY. 

[Official.] Anp. C. Cemprr, A. A. G. 


An order had previously been issued by 
Ger. Heintzelman, commander of the Depart- 
ment, prohibiting the transport of arms into 
the department by railroads. 

Later in the year, about the date of the at- 
tempts to set on fire some hotels in New York 
city, the Mayor of Indianapolis issued the fol- 
lowing address to the citizens: 


To the People of Indianapolis. i 
yor’s Orriocr, Dec. 5, 1864. 
Reasons exist for warnin 


our citizens that an at- 
tempt to burn the city will be made. Let every pre- 
caution be taken. See that pumps and wells are in 
order, and every appliance for the extinguishment 
of fire be ready for instant use. Proprietors of large 
establishments, depots, and valuable stores should 
have a trusty guard at night. Hotel keepers, look 
well to rooms occupied by strangers, and those va- 
cated during the night should be inspected at once. 
Let citizens be vigilant and watchful. Watch not 
strangers alone, for if the attempt is made residents 
will aid. The fire department will be on the alert 
and ready for emergency. The different wards might 


do well to organize volunteer patrols, The fact that 
we are thoroughly prepared will be most likely to de- 
ter them from the attempt. J. CAVEN, Mayor. 


Whether the law making United States notes 
a legal tender for debts contracted to be paid in 
coin, was constitutional, became a question in In- 
diana. In November a case was decided in the 
Supreme Court involving the constitutionality of 
the act. It was the case of Thayer vs. Hedges, 
from the Boone Circuit Court. Hedges and an- 
other gave a note to Thayer for $500 in gold. The 
payees, when the note was due, tendered $500 
in greenbacks. Thayer refused to accept them, 
and sued on the note. The court below held 
the tender sufficient, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for $500, the defendants recovering 
costs. Thayer appealed. Judge Perkins, in 
delivering the opinion in the Supreme Court, 
says the principal question in the case is whe- 
ther the section of the act of Congress of Feb. 
25, 1862, making Treasury notes lawful money 
and a legal tender, is constitutional. He thinks 
it isnot. The act operates as follows: 

1. It makes an article other than coin, and 
an article as thus used of no intrinsic value, 
legal tender money. 

2. It impairs the obligations of contracts by 
compelling creditors to receive, in discharge of 
them, less than half their value according to 
stipulation. ; 

3. It operates as a fraud on the public creditors 
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and a fraud upon the honest public servants, by 
depreciating and debasing the currency. 

4. It enables the Government to make, by 
indirection, forced loans, as actual, if not as op- 
pressive, as those of Charles the First, as they 
are made without interest against his will, with- 
out repayment of but a part of the principal. 

5. It takes from the citizen his property against 
his consent, and without just compensation. 

After an elaborate discussion of some twenty- 
two pages, he concludes that the section of the 
act alluded to is unconstitutional, and, there- 
fore, void. He then proceeds to another view 
of the case, as follows: It is contended that 
we might decide this cause on the ground that 
the suit is on a note payable in a specific article. 
Such the contract sued on must be taken to be. 
Gold is used as an article of merchandise, of 
manufacture, etc., as well as for currency, and 
a standard of value, and if the defendants can 
by virtue of the legal tender paper law dis- 
charge their promise to pay gold, by paying 
raper at its face, which is less in value by more 
than half than the gold, then the obligation of 
the contract has been impaired, and the plain- 
tiff deprived of more than half his property 
without compensation. Is it possible that 
courts are powerless to redress such wrongs? 
He cites Story to show that courts of equity 
may, upon principles of natural justice, insist 
upon decreeing a specific performance of all 
bona jide contracts; that the court below might 
have done so in this case, as law and equity are 
both administered under the Indiana code in 
one form of proceeding. While holding the 
views above expressed, the Court, however, as 
a matter of form, affirms the judgment below, 
on the ground that the question is now pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that the latter tribunal is the proper place for 
the decision of the question involved. 

IOWA. At the Presidential election in No- 
vember, the vote of this State was as follows: 


Lincoln. McClellan, 
I ONID. WOCG ccc gin can ss se awenencm -- T1iés 47,675 
HUIDIEES WOUGs.'. doves sok <sens's-50 17,310 1,921 
MOEE ad Xai ns catgeebvakes’ 89,075 49,596 
ERIONILWT docu nk > cantkvancss deh es ape 39,47. 


A Secretary of State and Members of Con- 
gress were chosen ‘at the same time. The vote 
for Secretary of State was as follows: 


Repub D 
Waricsr. 
Hottie Votes css 5 asi ccaap vas eues 72517 48,056 
Soldiers’ wote.5 i745 sides snewacae 17,24 iy 
POI ees hs Ese we $9,771 49,910 
WMADGTLY .z icwaed sub tasedentaaakts ae 39,861 


The entire list of members of Congress on 
the Republican tickets were elected. 

To the Legislature the Democrats elected less 
than fifteen members, although the whole num- 
ber is nearly one hundred and forty. 

The quota of the State under the two calls 
of the President for 700,000 men at the close 
of 1863 and beginning of 1864 was, 22,535 
men. At the same time there was a credit due 
of 7,881 men. The balance was filled up by 
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April 1st by new recruits and the reénlistment 
of veterans, and a surplus obtained. Indeed, 
so ready were the people to enter the army, 
that when the call for 300,000 men was made 
in December 1864, the Governor found upon a 
settlement with the War Department that all 
previous demands had not only been filled, but 
the State was placed beyond the liability of a 
draft under that last call. Probably Iowa is 
the only State which has always been ready 
with her quota, and every one of her soldiers a 
volunteer. The number of men which the State 
has contributed exceeds seventy thousand. 

The sessions of the Legislature are biennial. 
At the one held at the beginning of the year, a 
bill was passed requiring the several counties 
to levy a two mill tax for the benefit of the 
families of persons in the military service. A 
general bill was also passed enabling the in- 
habitants of any county to change its name. 
The object of the bill was to give the people of 
Buchanan County an opportunity to change the 
name of their county. It was urged as an ob- 
jection to the bill, that only one county in the 
State could take the name of “Lincoln,” and 
hence the danger that every county in the 
State would vote at the same time, and all 
select the same name, and that “ Lincoln.” 
The Senatorial and Representative districts 
were so changed as to make the number of 
members of the Senate forty-nine, and that of 
the House ninety-eight. 

The population of the State in 1863 was 
702,374; the number of acres of land assessed 
28,336,345. Value of the land, with improve- 
ments, $111,036,569; value of town lots and 
improvements $23,613,964; value of personal 
property, $32,463,106 ; Total, $167,113,639. 
The valuation of the U.S. census for 1860 is 
higher than this State valuation for 1863. 

Within the limits of Iowa is in part located 
the most important lead region of the coun- 
try, excepting the Missouri lead mines. This 
region embraces a district of country about 
sixty miles in diameter, of which about one- 
half is in Wisconsin, and the remainder is 
equally distributed in Iowa and Illinois. The 
Mississippi River cuts through the southwestern 
portion of the region. The Dubuque district 
in Iowa is about sixty miles in length, by seven 
to ten miles in width. The richest deposits 
are within the corporate limits of Dubuque, 
and they decrease in value toward the borders 
of the district. In 1833, the Indian title in 
Iowa was extinguished and mining subse- 
quently began. From the surface of the river 
to the top of the bluffs there are four distinct 
strata. On the surface a clay soil varying in 
depth from eight to twenty feet; below the 
clay, shale, of which the thickness is five to 
twenty feet; next galena limestone—the lead 
bearing rock, and the blue or Trenton lime- 
stone. An obstacle to success has been the 
water which appears to be equally diffused over 
the mining regions. The pumps driven by 
machinery have procueceé on!y a temporary 
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effect in its diminution. Beyond this they have 
been found to be not only costly but useless. 
In a large number of instances some of the 
heaviest lodes have been worked into the water 
at the very point where the yield has been of 
the most lucrative kind. A plan of drainage 
has now been commenced by means of an adit 
which has been run about twelve hundred feet, 
and is to be extended about ‘one mile. It is 
made in solid rock, with an average height 
of ten feet, and a width of about four feet. It 
is expected to drain off the water of a section 
of country of an average of between one and 
two miles. More than sixty millions of pounds 
have been taken from the clay diggings by 
some of the parties at work in the region ex- 
pected to be thus drained. 

The amount of lead produced from the entire 
region in the three States in 1860, was in value 
as follows: Illinois, $72,953; Iowa, $160,500; 
Wisconsin, $325,868. The annual yield of 
these mines of the Dubuque region ranges from 
five to ten millions of pounds, 

ITALY. A kingdom of Southern Europe. 
The present king is Victor Emmanuel, born 
March 14th, 1820, the eldest son of King 
Charles Albert, of Sardinia, The kingdom of 
Italy is a constitutional monarchy, in which, 
as usual, the executive power belongs to the 
sovereign exclusively, while the legislative 
authority rests conjointly in the sovereign and 
the parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers, a Senate and a Ohamber of Depu- 
ties. The Senate consists of the princes of the 
royal house, and of an indefinite number of 
members, above forty years old, who are nomi- 
nated by the king for life. The Chamber of 
Deputies which, in 1862, numbered 443 mem- 
bers, is elected by the majority of citizens who 
are twenty-one years of age and pay taxes to the 
amount of forty lire. A deputy must be thirty 
years old, and have the requisites demanded by 
the electoral law, among which is a slight prop- 
erty qualification. 

Italy has an area of 98,075 English square 
miles, and, according to the census of Jan. 1st, 
1862, a population of 21,776,953. There are 
six cities with a population of more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, viz., Naples, 118,968; Milan, 
196,109; Turin, 180,520; Palermo, 167,625; 
Genoa, 127,968; Florence, 114,336, 

The ministry was reconstructed, in Septem- 
ber, 1864, as follows: 

President of the Council of Ministers: Minister 
of the Exterior, General Alphonse Ferrero de 
la Marmora; Minister of the Interior, Dr. John 
Lanza ; Minister of Worship and Justice, Vacca; 
Minister of War, Gen. Aug. L. Count Pettiti 
Bagloani di Proreto; Minister of Finances, 
Quintino Sella; Minister of Public Instruction, 
Baron Joseph Natoli; Minister of Public 
Works, Peter Jacini; Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, Torelli. 

The Italian budgets, which are divided into 
an ordinary and extraordinary part, were for 
the years 1864 and 1865, as follows: 


Estimated Receipts. 
1864, 1865. 
Lire. Lire, 
Tand t6x voce as tomes ations 2's cle 112,009,510 | 124,630,000 
Tax on movable BODEEAY.~ cesses | 13,929,667 | 57,200,000 
Tax on the transfer of pro -+.| 69,255,750 | 76,500, 
Customs and maritime dues ..... 63,200,000 | 60,700,000 
Octroi duties and taxeson beer...| 22,825,197 82,200,000 
pens monopolies,........ 11 rartp 6,200, 
soa odode n vie eMete buds 042, 000, 
Rent of State property.......... 19,221,851 | 12,217,122 
Railways........ a te eecescee 6,165,000 ~ = bs 
Post-onled, 25.5 sttasteeeeeee: 15,000,000 | 13,500,006 
‘Pelographn'. &.... iewisedebeeeecae 8,170,000 6,600, 
MiscellaneouS...........cesesees 25,894,471 | 24,517,285 
Total ordinary receipts...... 522,011,728 | 564,065,107 
Dues.on deposit..........cece00- 582,116 | 12,962,282 
Sale of domainial property....... 123,524,871 | 48,475,129 
Total extraordinary receipts..... 124,106,987 | 61,487,411 
Dotalscs dp wick} checsewas 646,118,715 | 625,502,518 
Estimated Expenditure. 
isé4. | 1865. 
P Lire. Lire. 
Ministry of finance.............. 364,300,098 | 891,060,456 
“ of justice and ecclesias- 
tical affairs........... 29.561,805 | 29,855, 
“ of foreign affairs......, 8,317,014 8,660,114 
“of public instruction.... | 14,691,866 | 13,666,459 
“ of theinterior.......... 48,526,289 | 88,884.89 
s public works........... 59,487,205 |. 88,959,880 
S's ODER Oa. Ueslosiexsme eens 191,613,175 | 185,054,575 
“ of the marine.......... 41,344,052 | 42,175,292 
“of commerce and agri- 
SMUGUNG Feces as eae 8,412,444 4,531,501 
Total ordinary expenditure....... | 776,253,448 T47,348,7 68 
Ministry of finance............+ '11,879,8i4 | 17,182,878 
“ ~ of justice and ecclesias- 
tical affairs........... 1,114,000 830,00 
“ of foreign affairs....... 159,000 175,972 
“of public instruction.... 977,021 647,31 
“ of theinterior,......... 15,090,026 | 7,525,308 
“ of public works........ 27,430,000 | 26,009,400 
SOF WEl coe Fenwaspeeeces 42,921,725 | 85,393,230 
“ ofthe marine.......... 21,718,582 | 16,728,775 
“ of commerce and agri- 
CULE a cash eis ton 2,815,920 1,977,893 
Total extraordinary cx- 
Cote ee i 124,106,987 | 106,470,267 
Total ordinary and extra- , 
ordinary expenditure.... | 880,860,435 858,819,085 
DoOficht, ; sccsaw caw cess dace 984,241,720 : 228,316,517 


The whole debt of the kingdom of Italy 
amounted, on January ist, 1864, including the 
loan 500 millions, of 1861, and three-fourths of 
the loan of 700 millions, of 1863, amounted to 
8,817,490,979 lire, and the anhual interest on 
this capital to 197,417,245 lire. 

The effective army was, for 1864, computed 
at 14,541 officers, and 378,010, or, including 
70,000 reserves, 448,010 men. The navy, in 
July, 1864, was composed as follows: 45 
screw streamers, namely, 1 ship of the line, 9 
frigates, Ist class; 4 frigates, 2d class; 4 iron- 
clad frigates, 1st class; 10 iron-clad frigates, 
2d class; 17 gunboats and transports, together 
with 998 guns; 36 side-wheel steamers with 
150 guns; 17 sailing vessels with 190 guns; 
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total, 98 armed war vessels, with 1,338 guns.* 
The commerce of Italy, with the principal 
countries of Europe, in 1862, was as follows: 


Importations. | Exportations, 

Lire. Lire. 
Great Britain. occ o622.-...0-0 190,690,475 | 25,971,787 
PR PIR VATS ee 218,788,758 | 184,359,863 
2. oy 2 eee 157,933,501 | 66,409,916 

yb Le Dee ee 83,769, 146,433, 
cuuecccstvececs os 24,207,835 1,509,575 

Gee addiete aac deb Mosus 7,709,173 8,787, 
Sweden...... 2,100,199 811,442 
RM OME nnn boccdes cone 33,710,525 1,941,985 
Other countries................. 102,602,322 | 48,582,149 
I A Se ee 821,511,545 | 479,167,097 


The movement of shipping in 1862, was as 
follows: 


Mantered. —Vessels: . oi... 2.2.2.0 ccceinasocsaccecs 124, 
oT egal yea Ra a ae 8,302,371 
PRONECULs SY OOREIBSS Osis tas casctceekucdss eters 122,45 
ORANG Fp a cist avs comes sen anueeoue sx 8,189,130 

The merchant navy, in 1862, consisted of 

16,500 safling vessels..............ccceccccaces 660,000 tons, 

52 OS apace’ pianelane ss courer are 6,856 * 

16,552 682,886 “ 


The brigandage in the Neapolitan provinces 
had nearly ceased at the beginning of the year 
1864, and it did not again become a serious dan- 
ger, or disturb the tranquillity of the country. 
A bill for the effectual suppression of brigandage 
was passed in both houses of the Parliament by a 
great majority. In April another conspiracy of 
the adherents of the ex-King of Naples was dis- 
covered by the seizure of a number of impor- 
tant documents, émbracing the whole corre- 
spondence and reports on conspiracies of the 
Bourbons, from 1861 downward. They not 
only compromised several thousand persons in 
the Neapolitan provinces, but proved that the 
royal family had continued to keep up an agita- 
tion. The timely discovery of the conspiracy 
prevented its outbreak. 

On Jan. 18, 1864, one of the democratic pa- 
pers of Turin published an address from Gari- 
baldi to the Italian nation, announcing the for- 
mation of a committee to promote Italian union. 
Garibaldi did not find as cordial a response to 
his manifesto as he expected. The elections, 
held at the close of January, were mostly fayor- 
able to the moderate party. Garibaldi himself 
was defeated at Palermo by Signor Robanda. 
But the immense enthusiasm with which he 
was received by the English nation, when he 
visited England in April, strengthened again the 
“party of action” throughout Italy. The Min- 
ister of the Interior, in reply to speeches from 
several members of the Opposition; stated that 
it was not for the Government to declare its in- 
tions respecting Gen. Garibaldi and his party, 
but that it was, above all, necessary to know 
how the general and his party intended to act. 
After the journey of Gen. Garibaldi to Lon- 
don, and the eulogy bestowed by him on Eng- 
lish institutions, and the respect paid by the 


* For more detailed statistics of the erm d thi 
ee ‘y an @ fleet, see Annvan 
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English nation to the queen and the laws, the 
minister hoped that nobody apart from the 
king and the Government would speak in the 
name of the country or pursue a policy differ- 
ing from that of the Government, and in oppo- 
sition to the constitution. Garibaldi did not 
take an active part in Italian politics during the 
remainder of the year. 

The relations between the Italian Government 
and Parliament on the one hand, and the Pope 
and Italian bishops on the other, were not im- 
proved during the year. Though thé Govern- 
ment often expressed a desire to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Pope, it was unwilling to 
abandon the plan of the Italian unity, as the 
latter demanded. Several new decrees even 
widened the breach between the two powers. 
In February, 1864, the Minister of Justice pre- 
sented to Parliament two bills, one for the sup- 
pression of all religious corporations, and the 
other for the suppression of ecclesiastical tithes. 
By the former not only all convents, but all chap- 
ters of collegiate churches, and all ecclesiastical 
benefices, are suppressed. Monks are to receive 
a life interest varying between 300f. and 600f. 
Nuns are to be allowed to continue to live in 
their convents, but when their number in any 
one establishment is reduced to six, they may 
be transferred to some other establishment. 
According to the “ Opinione” of Turin, the to- 
tal income of all the ecclesiastical property fall- 
ing within this law amounts to 76,266,616f. per 
annum. 

Signor Natoli, the new Minister of Public In- 
struction (appointed in September, 1864), by a 
decree, shut up all the ecclesiastical schools, as 
the bishops refused to submit to the common 
law, which provides that the Government in- 
spectors should watch the system of education 
followed in the colleges, no matter whether 
they have been founded by the State or are pri- 
vate institutions. The minister also decreed 
that the schools of the seminaries shall hence- 
forth be subjected to the established regulations. 
The bishops of Italy, on the whole, were as un- 
compromising in their opposition to the Gov- 
ernment as the Pope; only one sided openly 
with the former, and a few others showed 
conciliatory spirit. At the close of the year the 
Government had, however, the satisfaction to 
see that one of the cardinals, d’Andrea, pro- 
nounced himself openly for a reconciliation 
between itself and the Church, on the basis 
of recognizing the principle of Italian unity; 
and it was rumored that six other cardinals 
sympathized with him. -On Dec. 8th the Pope 
issued a famous encyclical letter to all the bish- 
ops of the Catholic world, which directly con- 
demned the principal features in the policy of 
the Italian government, and therefore threaten- 
ed to lead to new complications during the year 
1865. (See Pustio Documents.) 

A convention, which may have a far-reaching 
influence on the politics of Europe, was con- 
cluded between the Governments of France and 
Italy on the 15th of Sept. The text of the con 
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vention, as published by the official gazette of 
the kingdom of Italy, is as follows: 

Art. 1. Italy engages not to attack the present ter- 
ritory of the Holy Father, and to prevent even by 
force every attack upon the said territory coming 
from without. 

Art. 2. France will withdraw her troops from the 
Pontifical States gradually, and in proportion as the 
army of the Holy Father shall be organized. The 
evacuation shall, nevertheless, be accomplished with- 
in the space of two years. 

Art. 8. The Italian Government engages to raise 
no protest against the organization of a Papal army 
even if composed of foreign Catholic volunteers, suf- 
ficing to maintain the authority of the Holy Father 
and tranquillity, as well in the interior as upon the 
frontier of his States ; provided that this force should 
not degenerate into a means of attack against the 
Italian Government. 

Art. 4. Italy declares herself ready to enter into an 
arrangement to take under her charge a proportionate 
part of the debt of the former States of the Church. 

As a corollary to this document, it was agreed 
also that the capital of Italy should be removed 
from Turin to Florence. It soon became appa- 
rent that there was not a full agreement be- 
tween the two Governments about the policy 
to be pursued in case the people of Rome should 
rise against the Papal Government, and demand 
annexation to Italy. A long diplomatic corre- 
spondence followed on this subject. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Drouyn de L’huys, on Oct. 30th, addressed a 
note to the Italian minister at Turin, in which 
he explains the obligations which, according to 
the French cabinet, the recent convention re- 
garding Rome imposes upon King Victor Em- 
manuel, The Italian Government is to be 
restricted from employing, among other ‘ vio- 
lent means” against the Pope, ‘‘ the manceuvres 
of revolutionary agents upon the Pontifical ter- 
ritory, as well as all agitation tending to pro- 
duce insurrectionary movements;” and the 
“moral means” are to “consist solely in the 
forces of civilization and progress,” while the 
only “aspirations” to be considered legitimate by 
the Court of Turin are to be “those whose object 
is the reconciliation of Italy with the Papacy.” 
The transfer of the Italian capital from Turin 
to Florence is to be “a serious pledge given to 
France;” and “to suppress this pledge would 
be to destroy the contract.” Finally, “the 
event of a revolution breaking out spontane- 
ously at Rome, is not foreseen by the conven- 
tion;” and “France reserves her liberty of ac- 


_ tion for this eventuality,” while the Italian cab- 


inet is to follow the policy of Count Cavour, 
who “declared that Rome could only be united 
to Italy and become the capital with the consent 
of France.” 

Gen. La Marmora, on Nov. 7th, addressed a 
note to Chevalier di Nigra, Italian ambassador 
at Paris, in consequence of the publication of 
the despatches of M. Drouyn de L’huys in the 
** Moniteur.” 

Gen. La Marmora states that the present min- 
istry accepted the convention of the 15th Sept. 
because its clear and precise text could not give 
rise to any doubt, and because they thought 
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ec taken literally, it was advantageous te 
y. 

The convention provides by positive assur- 
ance for the exigencies and relations of the 
Papacy with regard to France and the Catholic 
world. The Government repels even the thought 
of ever haying recourse to secret dealings, which 
it regrets to have seen mentioned by M. Drow 
de L’huys, but it has entire confidence in the 
action of civilization and progress. Both pow- 
ers can have their own opinion upon the conse- 
quences of this act, but this cannot be the sub- 
ject of practical discussion from the moment 
that Italy affirms that if her tendencies are to 
be realized, it shall never be by the violation of 
the treaty, whatever may be the national aspi- 
rations, independently of the question of a strict 
execution of the treaty. This is a ground on 
which the king’s Government cannot place it- 
self. The aspirations of a people belong to its 
national conscience, and cannot form the sub- 
ject of an international discussion, 

Reconciliation between Italy and the Papacy 
has always been an object of the Government, 
and the convention will help to attain it. 

M. Drouyn de L’huys having taken the initia- 


tive in mentioning the possibility of a sponta- . 


neous revolution in Rome and of the fall of the 
temporal power, Italy reserves, as France does, 
her liberty of action for such a case. 

The convention was severely denounced on 
the one hand by the Catholic party, which 
saw in it a new danger for the temporal power 
of the Pope, and on the other by the party 


of action, headed by Mazzini and Garibaldi, 


which regarded it as a cowardly submission to 
French dictation, and as an abandonment, at 
least for the present, of the fondest hope of 
the Italian nation. Garibaldi, in reply to a let- 
ter from his friend, Gen. Avezzana, who declar- 
ed himself as energetically as possible against 
the convention, wrote as follows: 


Caprera, October 10. 
My pear Avezzana,—Like you, I deplore the mas- 
sacre (uccidio) of the brave people of Turin. Like 
you I grieve (Jamento) to see our country so badly 
and so shamefully (vergognosamente) governed. From 
the state of things generally I think I need not for 
the moment quit Caprera. Iam, &c. 
G. GARIBALDI. . 


But the great majority of the Italian states- 
men, and a majority of both houses of the 
Italian Parliament, heartily endorsed the con- 
vention. Baron Riccasoli, the former Prime 
Minister of Italy, and undoubtedly one of the 
greatest Italian statesmen now living, thus ex- 
presses his views, about the convention: 


I regard in that convention rather what it does not 
say than what it does say. The retreat of the French 
from Rome within a prescribed term, and the princi- 
ple of non-intervention proclaimed by that fact, are 
of themselves no slight matter; but events will prove 
that what at present remains unseen will be of still 
more importance. Besides, what have we to gain 
without the convention? And, at this day, what do 
we lose with it? The condition of the transfer of the 
capital from Turin to Florence has taken the effect 
on me of a thunderbolt from a clear sky. But who 
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could fail to see, on 8 second view, the innumerable 
effects which will flow from it? These effects, I 
think, will all be in favor of our constitution. The 


* difficulties of obtaining possession of Rome have not 


been augmented 
certain that the 
finest jewels the noblest and the greatest o 


the convention. It is eventuall 
talians will count puionge their 
all, the 


city of Rome. When will this come to pass? I 
know not; but that this will come to pass I know. 


We are in effect taking Rome daily. I will say more 
—daily Rome is coming to us of herself. The con- 
vention, instead of opposing, aids this movement. 
Let not the Italians throw up this great game, and 
the result will not fail. It will be such as religion 
and civilization unite in claiming. 

The announcement of the convention, created 
considerable discontent in Turin, where it gave 
rise to some formidable riots; and it was 
viewed with distrust by the foreign friends of 
Italy, who fancied that it implied a renuncia- 
tion of Rome as the capital of the peninsula. 

In the Italian Parliament, which was re- 
opened on October 24th, the convention gave 
rise to a protracted and animated discussion. 
Most impressive speeches were delivered in 
favor of the project, by the prime minister, 
Gen. La Marmora, and by Gen. Cialdini. 
Both believed that with this convention, Italy 
would go forward toward a solution of the 
Roman question, prudently and slowly, yet 
without intermission. With regard to Venetia, 
Gen. La Marmora expressed the hope that 
some solution might yet become possible, and 
that the mind of the Emperor of Austria might 
be brought to new conclusions relative to this 
subject. 

On November 19th, the Chamber of Deputies 
adopted the bill for the transfer of the capital 
to Florence, by 317 to 70 votes, and on Dee. 
9th the bill was passed in the Senate by 134 
against 47 votes. Two days later, Dec. 11th, the 
king sanctioned the bill, and the official gazette 
published it, as follows: 


The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies having 
approved, we have sanctioned, and hereby publish, 
as follows: 

Art. 1, The capital of the kingdom shall be trans- 
ferred to Florence within six months of the date of 
this present law. 

Arr. 2. To meet the costs of the transfer a credit 
is opened in the extraordinary portion of the home 
budget, and under a special head of 7,000,000f. divid- 
ed as follows :—2,000,000f. inthe budget of 1864, and 
5,000,000 in the budget of 1865. 

The ministers of the interior, of finance, and of pub- 
lic works are especially charged with the execution 
of the present law. 

We order that these presents, furnished with the 
seal of State, shall be inserted in the official collec- 
tion of laws and decrees of the kingdom of Italy, and 
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ordain that all persons shall observe and cause them 
to be observed as a law of the State. 
" (Signed) VICTOR EMMANUEL, 
Countersigned by all the Ministers. 

Given at Turin, this 11th of December, 1864. 

Both the Government and the majority of 
the national party seemed to be fully determined 
that during the two years which Rome will yet 
be held for the Pope by the French, no effort 
to interfere with the Papal power shall receive 
the least countenance from them, as both are 
fully convinced that a rupture of friendly rela- 
tions with France must have disastrous con- 
sequences. It was found by the Government 
to be very diificult to prevent the sympathy of 
the Italians with Venetia from rushing them 
into a new war against Austria. 

Insurrectionary movements broke out in 
Venetia in October, which the Government 
regarded as utterly hopeless and useless, cost- 
ing Italy men and money, without the least 
chance of success. The Diritto, of Turin, was 
seized by the Government for publishing a 
proclamation of Signor Carioli, calling upon 
the people to support the insurrection in Vene- 
tia. The troops of the Italian Government on 
November 16th, had a severe engagement with 
a band of insurgents, or as they are called in 
the reports from Italy, with the Garibaldians, 
at Bagolino, in Northern Lombardy, in which 
both sides lost many men in killed and wound- 
ed, but which terminated in a capture of a 
part, and dispersion of the rest of the instr- 
gents. The Austrian Government issued a 
proclamation on Noy. 15th, declaring martial 
law in eighteen districts of the provinces of 
Friuli and Treviso. Sentinels and patrols were 
ordered to fire upon assemblages after the first 
summons to disperse. The penalty of death 
was remitted to all those who voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves or who were given up by 
the populace. In consequence of these meas- 
ures the insurrection soon died out. 

A congress of Italian workmen, consisting 
of about 90 delegates from Naples, Turin, 
Palermo, Bologna, Genoa, Milan, Venice, 
Florence, and many other cities, was held at 
Naples from October 26th to 28th. The purpose 
of the Congress was to draw up regulations for 
the association, and, in order to carry out its 
objects, it was resolved to establish schools, 
libraries, and a fund for assisting workingmen 
in their trades. Political discussions were ex- 
cluded. <A letter was read from Garibaldi, whe 
is the president of the association. The next 
meeting is to be held in Palermo. 


J 


JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. Its 
system of government is as yet but imperfectly 
known. There are two Emperors, the “ Mika- 
do,” or Spiritual Emperor, who resides at Miako, 
in the principality of Kioto; and the Tycoon, 


or Temporal Emperor, whose residence is at 
Yeddo. But neither of them has a general 
authority extending over the entire empire; 
for actually the Government is a Confederacy 
of a large number (196) of princes, called 
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*Daimios,” who not auly claim absolute sway 
over the territory of their several principalities, 
but even the right of removing the Tycoon. 
There are two Oouncils of State; the ‘Gorogio,” 
consisting of five members, and the “ Onwaka- 
duchisri,” of seven members. The Gorogio is 
presided over by “‘ Gotario,” or Prime Minister, 
who occupies the post of regent of Japan, in 
the event of the minority or during the tem- 
porary illness of the Tycoon. 

’ . By the treaties with the foreign powers, the 
ports of Nagasaki (on the island of Kiusiu), 
Kanagawa (in the bay of Yeddo), and Hako- 
dadi (in the island of Jeso), were thrown open 
to foreigners. The total value of the imports 
at the port of Nagasaki, in the year 1862, 
amounted to £149,326, and of exports to 
£217,314. But the chief station of the foreign 
commerce is Kanagawa. Its commerce is rapid- 
ly increasing. In 1862 the imports were £536,- 
860, and the exports £1,313,568. On the com- 
merce of 1863 the following interesting state- 
ments have been made by the.British Consul, 
Winchester : 

“The six clearances direct for Great Britain 
in 1862 rose to sixteen in 1863, in which year 
one hundred British ships cleared from Kana- 
gawa; about four-fifths of the entire trade were 
conducted under the British flag. The exports 
amounted to £2,638,503. The imports reached 

- £811,146, to which may be added five British 
merchant steamers, sold for £175,000, none of 
them considered capable of effective adaptation 
to warlike purposes. There remained a balance 
of trade in favor of Japan of £1,652,357, paid 
in cash and in large supplies of munitions of 
war, but the amount of the latter cannot be 
ascertained, it being an object with the Govern- 
ment to throw a veil over the transactions. The 
import tables include goods arriving under the 
British flag to the value of £635,731, including 
camlets, long ells, flannel lastings, &c., valued 
at £237,619, and cotton manufactures, £73,731. 
The goods exported under the British flag 
amounted in value to £2,149,291. The exports 
included 19,609 piculs of raw silk of the value 
of more than £1,000,000—an increase of 3,937 
piculs over 1862, and a very considerable por- 
tion of the supply was believed to remain still 
in store ready to be brought forward when the 
obstacles presented by the Government should 
be surmounted. The export of tea increased to 
tbove 6,000,000 pounds. But the most remark- 
able feature is the sudden development of the 
trade in. cotton from 4,616 piculs in 1862 to 
46,697 in 1863. No dependence could be placed 
on the permanence of this branch of trade, stim- 
ulated as it has been by high prices, but the fact 
proves that the Japanese are quite alive to the ad- 
vantages of foreign trade, and the rapidity with 
which so great a quantity of a staple largely 
used by the people for their own garments has 
been brought to market is no mean proof of the 
wonderful fertility and resources of the country. 
It is obvious that foreign commerce has struck 
deep roots and is acquiring influence. Last 
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year, under the contingency of an attack from 
the most powerful squadron ever seen in those 
seas, advantage was taken of every pause hur- 
riedly to conclude large and important trans- 
actions. Considering the restrictions and dis- 
couragements interposed, and the general con- 
servative impression which gives a color to 
Japanese thought, that Japan was happier in 
its seclusion, as being less exposed to danger, 
the wonder is that the progress of trade has 
been so great. It was much checked by Gov- 
ernment interference during the last six mouths 
of the year. The truth is that there is a strug- 
gle between the Tycoon and the semi-independ- 
ent princes, the former trying to secure the 
highest possible price for opening to the outer 
world the door of which he is lucky enough to 
possess the key, and the Daimois struggling to 
get cheaply through and part with as little as 
possible of their profits. The permanent foreign 
residents at Kanawaga have now increased te 
about three hundred, not counting soldiers; 
one hundred and forty are British subjects, and 
about eighty Americans and forty Dutch. The 
lapse of years has improved the tone and standing 
of the foreign community, and the pioneers of 


foreign trade have mostly left Japan to enjoy else- 


where any remnant of their strangely won gains.” 
Another British Consul, Howard Vyse, “sent 
home a report on Hakodadi, but the trade there 


is much less important, chiefly the export of « 


seaweed. Hakodadi is situated on an island, 


where there is little or no cultivation, separated - 


from the continent of Niphon by the danger- 
ous Sangar Straits. No Japanese can enter 
Hakodadi, or have commercial intercourse with 
any foreigner, without permission from the offi- 
cials, who claim an exorbitant percentage or 
squeeze on the business transacted. Mr. How- 
ard Vyse states that an edict of 1637, still in 
force in Yesso, and, as he believes, in the whole 
of Japan, makes it a capital offence for natives 
to travel into other countries; and their seamen, 
even when accidentally cast on foreign shores, 
are, on their return, subjected to a rigorous ex 

amination, and sometimes tedious imprisonment, 
to purify them from the supposed pollution con- 
tracted abroad.” 

The Tycoon, in 1864, sent another embassy 
to France to obtain from the French Goy- 
ernment a modification of the treaty of 1858. 
After six conferences between the three en- 
voys of the Tycoon and the minister of for- 
eign affairs, a convention was concluded on 
June 20, 1864, which provided as follows: 
1. For the attack made upon the French vessel 
Kien-Cheng, in July, 1863, in the province of 
Nagato, the Japanese Government engaged to 
pay over to the French minister at Yeddo, 
three months after the return of the ambas- 
sadors from France, an indemnity of 140,000 
Mexican piastres, of whom 100,000 piastres 
shall be paid by the Government itself, and 40,- 
000 piastres by the authority of the province ot 
Nagato. 2. The Japanese Government engages 
to procure and to maintain for the French ves- 
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selsa free passage through the Straits of Simona- 
saki, employing, to that end, if necessary, force 
conjointly with the commander of the French 
naval division. 8. The reductions in the tariff, 
which were granted by the Tycoon to the 
foreign commerce, shall continue in favor of 
importations from France, or under the French 
flag, as long as the treaty of October, 1858, re- 
mains in force. _ 

While the Japanese ambassadors were in 
France, the strength of the anti-foreign party 
was steadily increasing. A council of daimios 
held at Kioto, had declared against the stay of 
foreigners in Japan, and condemned the policy 
of the Tycoon, and called on the latter to cause 
the abandonment by the foreigners of Yoko- 
hama. Armed bands of “Ronins” roamed 
through the country and even threatened 
Yeddo. After a long vacillation, the Tycoon 
at length resolved to adopt energetic meas- 
ures against the native party. He deposed the 
regent, suspended the Gorogio, and sent troops 

inst the “Ronins,” who in two successive 
battles were totally defeated. 

A new act of hostility against American ves- 
sels was committed by the Prince of Nagato in 
July. The following is the statement of this act: 

The American steamer Monitor left Hakodadi July 
8d for N: i; she encountered strong gales, be- 
came short of fuel, and at about lat. 34 she ran into 
a large bay with good anchorage anda small village 
on the east side. Two officials came on board, ask- 
ed what was wanted, when the owner and captain 
explained their distress, and that they wanted wood 
or coal, water and fresh provisions, for which they 
would pay. At the same time the officers were in- 
formed it was an American vessel, where from and 
whither bound. The officials said they would re- 
port it to the head men; it was then night. 

At daylight the first messenger was a shot from a 
4-cun battery near the village; the steamer got up 
steam as soon as possible, the battery meanwhile 
firing at her, but without effect. As soon as there 
was light enough they saw that screens had been 
placed before the vilnes: and behind it infantry, 
who also fired at the steamer, 24 balls hitting her 
sides, but fortunately injuring no one. As soon as 
steam was got up the vessel ran out of range, when 
a 6-gun battery, more to the southward, commenced 
to fire upon her, but with no effect. The Monitor 
having on board two 24-pounder Parrott guns, then 
fired 26 shells into the first battery and village, set- 
ting it on fire in two places. She then left, running 
across to the island Tsu-Shima, and there only suc- 
ceeded in getting wood by cutting it themselves. 
They then succeeded in reaching Nagaski. 

The bay where the steamer was fired in is in Na- 
gato’s beeen wd and before the steamer went in 
there she had burned several bulkheads, planks, 
some bales of hemp, having reserved only a few tons 
of coal for any emergency. The attack was coward- 
ly and basely treacherous. 

After receiving the despatch from France 
announcing the conclusion of the new treaty, 
the French ambassador, as well as the ambas- 
sadors of England, Holland, and the United 
States, addressed notes to the Tycoon, asking 
for an immediate answer whether the treaty 
would be ratified. On August 25th, they were 
notified by the Tycoon that the treaty would 
not be ratified. This reply hastened the expe- 
dition which the four ambassadors had for 
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some time planned against the Prince of Na- 
gato, in order to punish him for his continued 


hostility to the foreigners, destroy his fortifica- 


tions, and secure a free passage through the 
straits of Simonosaki. Of the operations of 
the allied fleets the China Mail of Hong Kong, 
Sept. 27th, gives the following account: 

“The vessels of war detailed for this under- 
taking were as follows: English, the Barossa, 
the Perseus, the Argus, the Coquette, and the 
Bouncer. French: The Semiramis, the Du- 
pleix, and the Tancrede. Dutch: The Metal- 
len-Cruz, the Djambi, the Medusa, and the 
Amsterdam. The American minister, haying 
no vessel of war at command, chartered the 
Ta-kiang, on board of which the United States 
flag was displayed, in order to show that Amer- 
ica was acting in unison with the other powers. 

“On the 5th of September the fleet having 
previously anchored off Simonosaki, an attack 
apon Prince Nagato’s forts was commenced, 
which ended in the destruction of two bat- 
teries on the eastern extremity. The Japanese 
fired some shot and shell during the attack, but 
without any serious effect. Not more than 
seven vessels of the allied fleet were engaged in 
the attack. On the following day, Sept. 6th, 
shortly after daybreak, the Tartar and Barossa 
were in action, having been challenged by the 
fire of some Japanese forts further on, and in 
half an hour they succeeded in silencing the 
guns. Shortly afterwards, however, the firing 
was renewed, and arrangements were made for 
landing the marines. The men were put on 
shore at 9.30 a.m. along with the contingents 
from the French and Dutch vessels, and in 
about twenty minutes the forts were taken. 
The Perseus went on shore while protecting 
the landing parties, but continued to do service 
notwithstanding; she was got off 36 hours 
afterwards, the Barossa having stood guard 
over her all the while. The storming party 
were assailed with various weapons, including 
arrows; and it was remarked that the latter 
made nasty wounds. The struggle at this time 
was tough; Capt. Alexander, of the Euryalus, 
was among those who received severe injury. 

“On the 7th instant, at daybreak, four ves- 
sels of the allied squadron moved on to the 
forts at Hakusima; but the successes of the 
previous day, and the play of the Armstrong 
guns, induced the occupants of these forts to 
retire. The Barossa and Leopard took charge 
of the captured guns, spiking some and taking 
others on board. Soon after this (at 8 a.™., on 
the 7th of September), a flag of truce was sent 
off in a boat under charge of one of the Japan- 
ece who had lately been in England. In the 
course of the day the signal of truce was hoist- 
ed all over the fleet; and it is reported that 
Nagato is quite willing to open the Straits and 
treat foreigners civilly. It is even affirmed that 
he has offered to open ports for trade upon his 
territories, and we can only hope he is sincere. 

“The total loss sustained throughout the en- 
tire fleet does not exceed 100 killed and wound- 
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ed, that of the English squadron being 15 
killed and 49 wounded. We are not in posses- 
sion of the names of those who suffered; but, 
as despatches from the admiral go home by this 
mail, the details will no doubt be fully given in 
the regular official form. No English officers 
have been killed, but one or two are badly 
wounded. When the forts were destroyed, the 
Prince of Nagato’s officials sued for peace, say- 
ing that they would agree to whatever terms 
might be proposed.” 

The treaty which the admirals concluded 
with Prince of Nagato was as follows: 

1. For the future the ships of all nationalities shall, 
when ener. through the Straits of Simonosaki, be 
treated in a friendly manner, and shall be allowed to 
buy coals, provisions, wood, water, and every other 
requisite. Moreover, as the harbor is frequently the 
scene of violent winds and currents, no opposition 
shall be offered to any one anxious to land durin 
stress of weather. 2 The forts lately danizoyel 
shall not be reconstructed, nor shall new forts be 
built, nor guns mounted, 38. The town of Simono- 
saki, which haying first fired on foreign ships might 
justly have been destroyed, has been pared: A ran- 
som shall be paid for this, and all the expenses of 
the expedition shall also be defrayed by the prince, 
the amount to be decided by the foreign ministers at 
Yeddo. 

I agree to abide by the decision of the foreign 
ministers at Yeddo with regard to the points men- 
‘tioned in paragraph 3. This agreement referring 
only to the cessation of hostilities on this special oc- 
casion has nothing whatsoever to do with any other 
questions affecting Choshiu which may require to be 
arranged between the native and foreign officials. 

(Signed) SHIOHIDO BIEZN, 
MORI IDZIMO. 

When the news of the result of the naval 
expedition reached Yeddo, it produced a pro- 
found impression. The day after the foreign 
ministers at Yokohama were visited by an envoy 
from the Gorogio, who informed them that the 
Tycoon no longer insisted on the evacuation of 
Yokohama, that he declared himself the friend 
of the foreigners, that he would secure freedom 
of commerce in the open ports, and that he 
himself assumed the responsibility for the exe- 
cution of the conditions imposed by the ad- 
mirals upon the Prince of Nagato. The foreign 
ambassadors insisted, however, on the treaty 
being ratified by the Mikado, as they were fully 
convinced by the past history of the relations 
between Japan and the foreign powers, that a 
treaty without being sanctioned by the Mikado 
would never become effective. On October 5th 
the ministers were received by the Gorogio, who 
promised not to oppose the intercourse of the 
Japanese with the foreign powers. 

JASMIN, Jacques, a French provincial poet, 
born in Agen, March 6, 1798, died there Oct. 
6, 1864. He was the child of poor parents, 
and after a scanty education was apprenticed 
to a barber and hair dresser in his native town. 
At the age of 18, he married and set up in 
business for himself, occupying his leisure 
hours with reading and verse-making, for 
which latter occupation he early developed a 
remarkable fondness and facility. His wife 
vainly attempted to discourage his poetical ten- 
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dencies, which she feared would bring them 
both to the almshouse—the ultimate abode of 
whole generations of Jasmins—and Jacques 
had the good sense to practice authorship only 
during hours of relaxation. To his business 
calling he remained faithful until the close of 
his career, with manifest advantage to his ma- 
terial interests, and he even took pride in being 
called a barber. Gradually his rural songs, 
written in the Langue d’Oc, the tongue of the 
Southern troubadours, and still the language 
of avery considerable portion of the Frenck 
peasantry, gained him warm admirers among 
his friends and neighbors, at whose suggestion 
he published, in 1825, a burlesque poem Lou 
Chalibari (“ The Charivari’), evincing easy 
and natural versification, and a ready command 
of the idiom of the language. Thenceforward, 
he produced at intervals a variety of pieces 
suggested by political events, or local tradition 
or romance, and of which the popularity is 
amazing in the South of France. Chief among 
these are the Papillotos de Jasmin (“The 
Curl Papers of Jasmin”), of which he published 
two series; L’ Abuglo de Castel-Cuillé (“The 
Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé”), founded on a pa- 
thetic legend of Guienne, and admirably trans- 
lated by Longfellow, /ranconette, Maltro Vin- 
noucento ; (‘Mad Martha”), &., &c. As his 
fame increased, the “‘ barber poet,” as he was 
called, was induced to make annual tours 
through the Southern provinces, where he re- 
cited his chief productions to delighted audi- 
ences, who tendered him flattering ovations and 
liberal contributions in money. With truly 
professional pride he invariably refused to ap- 
propriate the latter to his own use, but distrib- 
uted it among the poor. In grateful re- 
membrance of this trait the barbers of Paris, 
during his first and only visit to that city, 
honored him with a grand banquet. During 
the few days he remained in the metropolis he 
recited his ‘“‘ Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé,” up- 
ward of twenty-six times in public, on the last 
occasion in presence of Louis Phillipe and 
the royal family. Until within a short period 
of his death Jasmin, when in Agen, could be 
seen daily at his shop in the practice of his 
trade. Testimonials of every description from 
cities, academies, and distinguished men were 
scattered in“ profusion about the room, in odd 
contrast with the implements peculiar to his 
calling, and the poet wore at his button-hole 
the red ribbon of the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and signed himself Jasmin, coiffur, de 
las académios d Agen et de Bordéou. He wasa 
man of genial manners, and much innocent, be- 
cause unaffected, self-esteem, entertaining no 
doubt of his superiority to all French poets, 
except Corneille, La Fontaine and Béranger. 
His works, owing to the fact that they have to 
be translated into ordinary French to be intel- 
ligible to two-thirds of his countrymen, are not 
so widely known as they deserve; but in the 
Southern provinces their popularity rests on a 
lasting basis. 
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KANSAS. The entire vote of this State at 
the presidential election was 20,132, of which 
Mr. Lincoln received 16,441, and Gen. McClel- 
lan 3,691. The only division in the election of 
State officers was between those who were 
friendly and those who were opposed to U. S. 
Senator Lane. On the vote for Governor the 
Lane ticket ee) received 11,577 votes, 
and the anti-Lane ticket (Thatcher) 7,794. In 
the Legislature, the Senate and House were 
unanimously Republican. Senator Lane was 
reélected by this body to Congress by a vote of 
82 to 17 scattering. 

The military department of Kansas was 
placed uuder the command of Maj.-Gen. Cur- 
tis, who entered upon his duties Jan. 17th. 
Some disturbances, arising from the appearance 
of small parties of guerrillas, were created on 
the southern and eastern border. In other parts 
nothing of importance took place to disturb 
the peaceful pursuits of the citizens. The ap- 
proach of Gen. Price toward Kansas, in his re- 
treat from Missouri, caused the small force un- 
der Gen. Blunt to be concentrated to oppose 
him. At the commencement of the year the 
State had contributed 14,000 men to the Fed- 
eral service. This number was still further in- 
creased in answer to the various calls for troops 
made during the year. 

The improvement in the finances of the State, 
arising from the increased ability of the citizens 
to pay taxes by the aid of Federal currency, has 
been quite favorable. The State debt scarcely 
exceeds two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The institutions of the State comprise a system 
of public schools, a State university and normal 
school, and an agricultural college. These, 
however, are in their infancy, and the latter are 
as yet hardly organized. Arrangements have 
been made also for the establishment of institu- 
tions for the insane, blind, and deaf mutes. 

KENTUCKY. The manifest purpose of the 
Federal Government to bring the able-bodied 
negroes of Kentucky into the army, produced 
much excitement in the State early in 1864. 
On the 10th of Dec., 1863, the Governor was 
notified by Capt. Edward Cahill, that he had 
been ordered to Kentucky to recruit free color- 
ed men for the army, and the assent of the 
Governor to the necessary proceedings was re- 
quested. 4 

In reply, on Dec. 14th, the Governor said: 

You do not inform me by what authority you come 
to Kentucky to recruit ‘‘free colored men.”” I know 
of no act of Congress requiring such service, nor 
have I seen any order from the war department di- 
recting it. On the contrary, I am well assured, that 


in deference to our peculiar position, and to avoid 


unnecessarily aggravating the troubles of the loyal 
amen of Kentucky, the authorities at Washington do 
ot contemplate recruiting ‘“‘ colored men” in Ken- 
tucky. We are ready to fill our quota from the 


“free”? white citizens of Kentucky. We will unhesi- 


tatingly comply with the requisition for men to de- 
fend our Government. We claim the right to furnish 
from citizens whose duty it is to make that defence, 
and who are ready to comply with the requirements 
of duty. The duty of defence devolves upon those 
who enjoy the benefits of our Government. From 
such we will fill the call upon us. We presume that 
white men, who owe the duties of allegiance to the 
Government, will be accepted for its defence. We 
will furnish them. If, therefore, you came to recruit 
“colored men”’ for the benefit of Kentucky, we de- 
cline your services, If you came to recruit for the 
benefit of another State, we deny your right to do so, 
and forbid it. No State has the right under any law 
or order to enter Kentucky to recruit either white or 
“‘colored”? men. Wedo not intermeddle with any 
State that chooses to recruit “ colored’”’ men within 
its own limits. But no State that is not willing to 
meet the measure of duty <{ contributing its quota 
from its own Se erga shall be permitted to shelter 
from duty behind the free negro population of Ken- 

e shall meet the call upon us without enlisting 
colored men, and your State must meet its call from 
its own white or ‘‘ colored”? men, as may best suit its 
ey and not assume to recruit either white or 


lack in Kentucky. 
THOMAS E. BRAMLETTE, 
Governor of Kentucky. * 


Yours, &e. 

In a letter to Gen. Boyle on the same subject, 
dated Jan. 13th, the Governor says: ‘“ No such 
recruiting will be tolerated here. Summary 
justice will be inflicted upon any who attempts 
such unlawful purpose.” 

On the 18th of February, the Legislature be- 
ing in session, adopted the following resolu- 
tions; the vote of the House was, yeas 79, nays 
5; of the Senate, on the first resolution, yeas 
21, nays 1; on the second, unanimous; on the 
third, yeas 21; on the fourth, yeas 18, nays 3. 


Resolved by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky ; 1. That this State need make no 
further declaration, by legislative resolutions, of her 
intense loyalty or of her sincere and unalterable de- 
yotion to the National Union and the Constitution. 
Her stand has been taken after the maturest deliber- 
ation, and is known to the world. She will not now 
prove recreant by taking any backward step, but will 
go forward with all her resources of men, money, and 
credit, to the support of our gallant armies in the 
field, until the Aeatinn is subdued and treason dis- 
armed; and she will, through the peaceful mode pre- 
scribed by the fundamental law of the land, use her 
efforts to correct any errors that have been commit- 
ted, either by the Executive or the Legislative De- 
partment of the Government. 

2. That we regard as impolitic the enlistment of 
negroes as soldiers into the armies of the United 
States, and we earnestly protest against their enlist- 
ment within the State of Kentucky ; and we respect- 
fully request the President of the United States to 
remove from our limits and borders all camps for 
negro soldiers, by which our slaves are enticed to 
leave the services of their owners. 

3. That, in the opinion of this General Assembly, 
the constitutional relation of the States in rebellion, 
as regards the Union, was not changed by the crim- 
inal action of their people in attempting to secede, 
thus forcing a civil war upon the country; and when 
the people of any or all those States shall, in good 
faith, return to their allegiance, their States are, as 
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before the war, members of the great American Union, 
and the people thereof are citizens—all subject to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

4, That the inaugural address and message of Gory. 
Bramlette (see AnNuaL CycLopzpr1A, 1863) to the 
present General Assembly, so far as the same treat 
of our Federal relations, reflect truly the sentiments 
of the Union people of Kentucky, are approved b 
the present General Assembly, and are recommend- 
ed to the patriotic consideration of the American 
people. 

On Feb. 24th Congress passed an act direct- 
ing that all able-bodied male colored persons 
between twenty and forty-five, resident in the 
United States, should be enrolled and form a 
part of the national forces. When a slave of a 
loyal master should be drafted, his master should 
have a certificate and the bounty of one hundred 
dollars, and the slave should be free. Under 
this act of Congress the enrolment was com- 
menced in the State, and the Governor, on 
March 16th, issued the following proclamation : 


4 Franxrort, Mareh 15th, 1864. 
To the People of Kentucky : 
Frertow-Citizens: In view of the disturbance of the 
popaias mind, produced by the enrolment of slaves 
or the army in Kentucky, it is deemed prudent to 
make the following suggestions for the benefit and 
pa ie of the loyal people of Kentucky: Your in- 
ignation should not move you to commit acts of vio- 
lence, nor to unlawful resistance. Standing as we 
have stood, and will ever stand, ‘‘for the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and the enforcement of the laws,”’ 
we must repel the efforts of rebellion to overthrow 
our Government, by our gallant soldiers in the field, 
and meet and correct unjust or unconstitutional legis- 
lation by legitimate appeals to the constituted tri- 
bunals of the Government; and through the ballot- 
box displace, in the constituted modes, those who 
pervert or abuse the trusts committed to them. This 
is the only true mode of maintaining ‘‘ the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and the enforcement of the laws.’ 
The mere act of enrolling the names of slaves does 
not affect any right of the citizen. No draft has been 
ordered, nor do we know that a draft will be ordered. 
It may or it may not. We should abide by and main- 
tain the law, and pursue in the modes provided the 
remedy it affords. If any violence or wrong to the 
person or property of the citizen be committed by 
any officer or soldier, against the known laws of the 
land, make your “accusation”? in the mode pre- 
scribed by law; and, if the commanding officer re- 
fuses or neglects to use his utmost endeavors to arrest 
the officer or soldier under his command so accused, 
and hand him or them over to the civil magistrate for 
trial, when officially advised of the facts, the Execu- 
tive of the State will prefer charges and demand a 
court-martial. In the Uision. under the Constitution, 
and in accordance with law, assert and urge your 
rights. Itis our duty to obey the law until it is de- 
clared, by judicial decision, to be unconstitutional, 
The citizen, whose property may be taken under it 
for public use, will be entitled, under the imperative 
mandate of the Constitution, to a just compensation 
for his private property so taken for public use. Al- 
though the present Congress may not do us jus- 
tice, yet it is safe torely upon the justice of the 
American people; and an appeal to them will not be 
unheeded or unanswered. Peace restored, and the 
unity of our Government preserved, will drive to ig- 
nominious disgrace those who, in the agony of our 
conflict, perverted their sacred trusts to the base uses 
of perens ends and fanatical purposes. Uphold 
and maintain your Government as constituted, and 
obey and enforce its just demands as the only hope 
of perpetuating free institutions. 
THOMAS E. BRAMLETTE. 
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At the same time the Union State Central 
Committee issued a call for a State Convention, 
to meet at Louisville on May 25th, to nomi- 
nate an electoral ticket, and appoint delegates 
to the Chicago Convention. 

On the 22d of March the Governor proceeded 
to Washington. The object of his mission he 
thus states, in a letter dated April 22d, address- 
ed to Col. Hodges: 


The object of my mission to Washington was to 
haye the quota of militia called into service from Ken 
tucky assigned upon the basis of enrolment, and not 
of population; and to obtain relief to the citizens of 
Kentucky ape the unauthorized and offensive in- 
terference of officers, soldiers, and recruiting brokers, 
with the slaves in Kentucky; and to have the enlist- 
ment and draft of slaves confined within the purview 
of the act of Congress for enrolment and draft, &c. 


He was quite successful in the objects of his 
visit, and further says: 

It is a source of gratification to me to add, that the 
President and Secretary of War manifested the most 
cordial readiness to bestow upon the people of Ken- 
tucky every favor which, under the existing laws, 
could reasonably be demanded; and expressed the 
most earnest sympathy for them, and a desire to 
avert, so far as may be, the recurrence of those ca- 
lamities to which, as a Border State, they have been 
subjected, . 


In the interviews between the authorities at 
Washington and the Governor, it was agreed 
that, when any county filled its quota, in any 
way, no further recruiting of negroes shouldbe 
permitted in such county, except in such cases - 
as where the master and slave both concurred 
in the application for enlistment. When the 
draft was necessary to fill the quota, all subject 
to draft had to take their chances of such in- 
voluntary service. It was agreed that all re- 
cruiting should be strictly limited to the regu- 
larly appointed officers for that service; and 
that those engaged without authority, or in the 
offensive and unlawful modes of sending out 
bodies of troops to gather up negroes by force 
and otherwise, and put them in camps, should 
be arrested and summarily punished. It was 
further agreed, that all negroes recruited by en- 
listment or draft should be removed to camps 
outside of the State, for organization and in- 
struction. This was to prevent the entire de- 
moralization and destruction of what might be 
left of that class of labor. Maj.-Gen. Burbridge, 
then in command in Kentucky, was selected, 
and charged with carrying out these points. 

While at Washington, Goy. Bramlette, Senator 
Dixon, and Mr. A. G. Hodges, had an interview _ 
with President Lincoln, at the close of which 
the President remarked “that he was appre- 
hensive that Kentuckians felt unkindly toward 
him in consequence of not properly understand- 
ing the difficulties by which he was surrounded,” 
&c. It was subsequently suggested to the Pres- 
ident, by Mr. Hodges, to write out his remarks 
at this interview for publication, as likely to re- 
move much of the prejudice which was attempt- 
ed to be created against him in Kentucky. The 
following is his letter: 
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: Exsouttve Manston, Wasurxeton, April 4. 
A. G. Hodges, Esq., Frankfort, Ky. 

My pear Simm: You ask me to put in writing the 

substance of what I verbally said, the other day, in 
our presence to Gov. Bramlette and Senator Dixon. 
it was about as follows: ; 

I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong. I cannot remember when 
I did not so think and feel. And yet I have never 
understood that the Presidency conferred upon me 
an unrestricted right to act officially upon this judg- 
ment and feeling. It was in the oath I took, that I 
would to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States. Icould 
not take the office without taking the oath. Nor was 
it my view that I might take an oath to get power, 
and break the oath in using the power. I understood, 
too, that in ordinary civil administration, this oath 
even forbade me to practically indulge my primary 
abstract judgment on the moral question of slavery, 
Thad prblicly declared this many times and in many 
wa And I aver that, to this day, Ihave done no 
official act in mere deference to my abstract judg- 
ment and feeling on slavery. 

I did understand, however, that my oath to pre- 
serve the Constitution to the best of my ability, im- 

sed upon me the duty of preserving, by every in- 
ciepensable means, that Government—that Nation, 
of which that Constitution was the organic law. Was 
it possible to lose the Nation, and yet preserve the 
Constitution ? 

By general law life and limb must be protected ; 

et Sften a limb must be amputated to save a life; 
ut a life is never wisely given to save a limb. I feel 
that measures, otherwise unconstitutional, might be- 
come lawful, by becoming indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution, through the preserva- 
tion of the nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this 
und, and now avow it. Icould not feel that to 

e best of my ability I had even tried to preserve 
the Constitution, if to save slavery, or any minor 
matter, I should permit the wreck of Government, 
country, and Constitution, all together. When, early 
in the war, Gen. Fremont attempted military emanci- 
pation, I forbade it because I did not then t ink it an 
indispensable necessity. When, a little later, Gen. 
Hunter attempted military emancipation, I for- 
bade it, because I did not yet think the indispensa- 
ble necessity had come. 

When, in March, and May, and July, 1862, I made 
earnest and successive appeals to the border States 
to favor compensated emancipation, I believed the 
indispensable necessity for military emancipation 
and arming the blacks would come, unless averted by 
that measure. They declined the proposition, and T 
was in my best judgment driven to the alternative of 
either surrendering the Union, and with it the Con- 
stitution, or of laying strong hand upon the colored 
element. I chose the latter. In choosing it, I hoped 
for greater gain than loss; but of this 1 was not en- 
tirely confident. More than a year of trial now shows 
no loss by it in our foreign relations; none in our 
home popular sentiment; none in our white military 
force; no loss by it anyhow, anywhere. On the con- 
trary, it shows a gain of quite a hundred and thirty 
thousand soldiers, seamen, and laborers. These are 
palpable facts, about which, as facts, there can be no 
cavilling. We have the men, and we could not have 
had them without the measure. 

And now, let any Union man who complains of the 
measure, test himself, by writing down in one line, 
that he is for subduin; the rebellion by force of arms, 
and in the next that he is for taking these hundred 
and thirty thousand men from the Union side, and 
placing them where they would be, but for the meas- 
ure he condemns. If he cannot face his cause so 
stated, it is only because he cannot face the truth. 

I add a word, which was not in the verbal conver- 
sation. In telling this tale, I attempt no compliment 
to my own sagacity. I claim not to have controlled 
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events, but confess plainly that events have con- 
trolled me. Now, at the end of three years’ struggle, 
the nation’s condition, is not what either party or 
any man devised or expected. God alone can claim 
it. Whither itis tending seems plain. If God now 
wills the removal of a great wrong, and wills also 
that we of the North, as well as you of the South, 
shall pay fairly for our complicity in that wreng, 
impartial history will find therein new cause to at- 
test and revere the justice and goodness of God. 
Yours truly, A. LINCOLN, 


The Governor stated in his message to the 
Legislature, in January, 1865, relative to the 
agreements made with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and which Gen. Burbridge was appointed 
to carry out, as follows: } 


It was not contemplated by me that this was to 
save slavery in Kentucky, nor did any such idea 
occur to the President. It was not sought thereby 
either to perpetuate slavery or to exterminate it, 
but solely with the view of protecting the interests 
of a loyal people, by securing them exemption from 
unlawful and offensive courses; from insults and un- 
necessary injuries; the State from the loss of its 
proper credits, and the country from the unnecessary 
destruction of a ne amount of productive labor. 

Having uniformly held and continuously an- 
nounced the conviction, from the commencement of 
rebellion, that secession was the worst form of aboli- 
tion, that it would abolish slavery in blood, it never 
entered my mind that any thing I might do to relieve 
my people from suffering on account of it, could 
either prevent or stay the hand of rebellion from 
working its destruction. The object of this arrange- 
ment was to benefit and protect the loyal white man, 
and spent him being subjected to wanton and un- 
called-for injury and unprovoked insult and outrage, 


. by lawless acts, on account of the negro. 


Had these parocenents been carried out, .a very dif- 
ferent state of feeling would have existed in Ken- 
tucky. But, instead of c ing them out, the most 
offensive and injurious modes were adopted to vio- 
late them, by him who was selected and charged with 
their fulfilment. 


The Governor then proceeds in the same 
message to lay before the Legislature his views 
as to the manner in which military affairs were 
conducted in the State: 


In Western Kentucky, Brigadier-General E. A. 
Paine, confederated with other officers and some 
citizens, ran a career of shameful criminality. 
Though brief it was terrible. Hearing that wrongs 
were being perpetrated in that section, but that the 
citizens were afraid to speak out and make them 
known, I sent Lieut.-Col. J. J. Craddock, of the 
“‘Capital Guards,” to Paducah, to inquire into and 
report to me the facts. Upon getting his report, I 
preferred charges against Gen. Paine and others to 
the President of the United States. By order of 
Lieut.-Gen. Grant, Gen. Paine was promptly relieved 
by Gen. Meredith, whose soldierly bearing and just 
administration have given peace and confidence in 
that section. 

A commission, composed of Brigadier-Gen. S. S. 
ive and Col. John M. Brown, 45th Kentucky mounted 
infantry, was appointed to investigate the conduct of 
Gen. Paine, etc. I send with this communication a 
copy of their report, with my letter to the President, 
and also letter of the 3d of September, touching 
other subjects. 

The commandant of the District of ror | 
established a system of trade permits in violation o 
law and to the detriment of the public interests. : 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under the law, had 
fixed regulations; the military, without law, and in 
violation of law, assumed to organize Boards of 
Trade, who, for certain fees, were to pass upon and 
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determine who should buy and sell, not only in the 
ordinary course of trade, but for family supplies. 
As administered in Kentucky, it was a most shame- 
ful and corrupt system of partisan political corrup- 
tion and oppression. This machinery of fraud and 
corrupt oppression is still retained, and the facts 
showing its corrupt use, should be collected and pre- 
sented, by the authority of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, to the national authorities, in such form as to 
secure the abolishment and future prohibition of all 
such interferences with the lawful and necessary 
trade of the country. 

An attempt was also made, under cover of these 
military trade regulations, through the Commissary 
Department, to perpetuate a most extensive swindle 
upon the farmers of Kentucky in the purchase of 
their hog crop. Under the trade orders none could 
ship or drive to market without a permit; and all 
were prohibited from shipping across the Ohio River, 
thus closing the Cincinnati and other markets to our 
farmers. The buyers and packers of Louisville and 
elsewhere were warned off under threats of arrest 
and confiscation, etc. Agents, who were assigned to 
this wholesale swindle, went actively to wk: noti- 
fying the farmers that the Government had deter- 
mined to take their hogs, and had fixed the price 
which they must take—a price greatly below the 
market value. To have a stop put to this swindle, 
which was being carried on through the Commissar 
Department, under the patronage of the command- 
ant of the District of Kentucky, I sent a communica- 
tion to the President, borne by reliable messengers, 
to explain the details of the matters of my letter. 

The hog swindle was promptly ended, but not until 
the farmers had sustained losses to at least $300,000, 
yet in time to save them the loss of over one million 
dollars. I suggest that it is due to the honest 
farmers of the State that you collate, or provide for 
so doing, the facts bearing upon this attempted and 
partially-executed fraud, and present them also in 
connection with the “ military trade regulations.” 

The gravest matter of military outrage has been, 
and yet is, the arrest, imprisonment, and banishment 
of loyal citizens without a hearing, and without even 
a knowledge of the charges against them. There 
have been a number of this class of arrests, merely 
for partisan political vengeance, and to force them to 
pay heavy sums to purchase their liberation. How 
the spoils, so infamously extorted, are divided, has 
not transpired to the public information. For par- 
tisan political ends Gen. John B. Huston was arrested 
at midnight, preceding the election, and hurried off 
under circumstances of shameful aggravation. He 
was, however, released in a few days; but that does 
not atone for the criminality of his malicious arrest 
and false imprisonment. The battle-scarred veteran, 
Col. Frank Wolford, whose name and loyal fame is 
part of his country’s jewelled memories, and whose 
arrest, for political vengeance, should put a nation’s 
cheek to the blush, is yet held in durance vile, with- 
out a hearing and without an accusation, so far as he 
or his friends can ascertain. 

Lieut.-Governor Jacobs, whose yet unclosed wounds, 
received in battle for his country, was victimized to 
partisan and personal vengeance, and hurried, with- 
out a hearing and without any known accusation, 
through the rebel lines into Virginia. The indecent 
and guilty haste with which he was hurried off, and 
through the lines stamps the personal malignity of 
the deed with the infamy of conscious criminality. 
Other cases might be mentioned, but these are se- 
lected because they are known to the whole country ; 
their acts are part of the glorious history of loyal 
heroism, and their accusers shrink from the light of 
investigation, but cannot escape the scourging judg- 
ment of an outraged people. 

The military authorities are as much bound to ob- 
serve the laws as the civil. Though the law govern- 
ing the action of the military may and does often and 
materially differ from that which controls the action 


of the civii, yet the law applicable to each is alike 
binding on each. Although the facts which consti- 
tute reasonable and probable cause for the arrest and 
imprisonment of a citizen by the military are dif- 
ferent from and far more extensive than civil arrests, 
yet the rules of law are the same in the application 
of = a a 

y the act of Congress, approved March 8, 1863 
entitled ‘‘ An act relating to habeas corpus and regu- 
lating judicial proceedings in certain cases,’ the 
mode of proceeding, when non-combatants and 
others have been arrested, is fixed. This law, which 
was intended to limit the action of military command. 
ants in the various localities and give some assurance 
of ultimate justice to the the citizen, has been wholl 
and mony set at defiance by Brevet Maj.-General RA 
G. Burbridge in the instances of Colonel Wolford and 
Lieut.-Gov. Jacobs and others. Nay, further, the 
action in the case of Lieut.-Goy. Jacobs is in defiance 
of Federal and State Constitutions and laws; in 
defiance of the laws of humanity and liberty; dis- 
honors the cause of our country, and degrades the 
military rank to the infamous uses of partisan and 
personal vengeance. 


The contributions of the State to the army 
of the United States to Dec. 31st, 1864, were as 
follows: Three-years men, 39,645; one-year 
men, 18,085; nine-months men, 3,057—total, 
61,317. This is exclusive of the colored troops, 
of whom there were 14,918, three-years men. 
The total of, white and colored troops is 76,835. 
The returns of the enrolment presented the 
following results: 113,410 whites, 20,083 ne- 
groes; total, 133,493. About 5,000 should be 
added to the colored, as no returns were made 
from two districts. The receipts into the Treas- 
ury during the fiscal year were greatly decreased 
and the Governor recommended an increased 
rate of taxation. 

Near the end of the year 1863 a call was 
issued by some citizens of Missouri for a con- 
vention of the friends of freedom in slave States, 
to assemble at Louisville on June 8th, “ for the 
promotion of a more cordial understanding be- 
tween those who concurred in the necessity of 
adopting freedom policies; for the more effective 
initiation of local State organizations to accom- 
plish the work of emancipation ; and for such 
mutual interchange of opinions and experiences 
as may make the teachings of the past profit in 
the guidance of the present.” The convention 
thus called was postponed to February 22d, at 
which time it assembled. About one hundred 
delegates from Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Arkansas were present. Wm. P. Thomason 
was chosen President, and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Resolved, 1st. That the unity of this country, with 
the present republican form of government, State and 
National, must be preserved, and rebellion sup- 
pressed. 

2d. That slavery was the cause and now constitutes 
the strength of the rebellion; that we see no hope 
of permanent peace until the penne of freedom 
announced in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution are carried into practice. 
The question whether slavery is to be perpetuated or 
not is no longer exclusively a State but a national 
one. Itis, therefore, proper that the Constitution of 
the United States should be so amended as to secure 
freedom to every human being within its jurisdiction, 
Such a guarantee of individual freedom is as neces. 
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in the Constitution of the United States as that 
of a republican form of government to each State. 
3d. The Government has the constitutional right 


to command the services of every man, no matter what. 


his color or condition, whether bond or free. The 
master cannot interpose his right between the man 
and the Government; and we are in favor of enlist- 
ing and enrolling all alike. — ; } 

4th. That during a rebellion the President, in the 
exercise of the war power, has full and ample authority 
to free all slaves in the rebellious districts, and they 
are hereby invested irrevocably with all the rights 
of freemen; and in the present rebellion he ought 
to exercise this power to its full extent. 

5th. That with the effect of the President’s Amnes- 

Proclamation before us we declare that in our 
opinion the same has been injurious to the Union 
cause and its operations within the district to which 
it especially applies, humiliating and unjust to loyal 
men, by placing them upon the same footing with 
rebels, and we would urge its recall or suspension 
until armed rebellion is wholly crushed. 

6th. That the Slave-State Freedom Convention be 
made a permanent organization by the formation of 
an executive committee of one member and one alter- 
nate from each of the slave States for the purpose of 
carrying out its principles, and that the delegation 
for each State represented in the convention appoint 
the members on the committee. 

7th. That we declare ourselves fayorable to such 
an amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States as shall make the President elective for one 
term only. 


A State executive committee was appointed 
by the Kentucky delegates to the convention, 
and a call issued for a State convention to as- 
semble at Louisville on May 9th, and appoint 
delegates to the Baltimore Presidential Conven- 
tion. The following persons were appointed 
the State executive committee: James Speed, 
afterwards U.S. Attorney-General, John Tomp- 
kins and L. N. Dembitz, Louisville; OC. A. Pres- 
ton, Covington; O. F. Beyland; Ham Cummings, 
Newport; Dr. Perry 8. Leyton, Lewis County ; 
George D. Blakey, Russellville; Thomas B. Cal- 
vert, Bowling Green. 

A Republican, or a Republican Union conven- 
tion, assembled at Lexington on April 11th, at 
which Mr. Goodloe was appointed chairman. 
Speeches were made, and delegates appointed 
to the Baltimore Presidential Convention. 

On May 25th a Union Democratic convention 
assembled at Louisville, at which James Guthrie 
was chosen chairman. Delegates were appoint- 
ed to the Chicago Presidential Convention, and 
an electoral ticket appointed. Resolutions were 
also unanimously adopted, affirming the princi- 

les expressed by the previous convention of 
March 17th, 1863, condemning the doctrine 
that the insurrectionary States have ceased to 
be States of the Union, that the object of the 
war should be to subjugate armed insurrection, 
condemning the enlistment of negroes, &c., &c. 

A convention was also called by some of the 
most prominent members of the Democratic 
party of the State, to meet at Louisville on May 
15th for the purpose of appointing delegates to 
the Chicago Presidential Convention. It had 
been previously proposed by the senators and 
some of the representatives from the State at 
Washington that the Union Democrats and Dem- 
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ocrats should meet in joint convention on June 
18th.. The former, however, declined the prop- 
osition. Both, however, acted in union at the 
Chicago Convention and at the subsequent elec- 
tion. The Democratic convention assembled 
June 15th, and Chas. A. Wickliffe was chosen 
chairman. The resolutions express the sover- 
eignty of the people, that the declarations of the 
authors of the Constitution, the deliberations of 
the Federal conventions, the resolutions of 1798 
and 1799, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, were the guides for its interpretation, that 
the coercion of eleven States is an act of suicidal 
folly ; that the administration has attempted to 
strike down State sovereignty, interfered with 
the right of suffrage, &c., &c., and that they 
are uncompromisingly opposed to the elevation 
of the African race to citizenship and their for- 
mation into standing armies to control white 
men, &c. The convention also appointed a 
committee to address President Lincoln for the. 
purpose which they thus state: 

To Abraham Lincoln, President, dc. : 

The Kentucky Democratic State Convention meet- 
ing in Louisville on the 28th of June respectfully 
requests, through the undersigned committee, your 
immediate attention to a grievance under which Ken- 


tucky is now suffering, of an extraordinary, if not 


anomalous, character in a republic. 

For more than a week Democratic newspapers from 
other States have been excluded from the city of 
Louisviile, by the order, we are informed, of the 
tee marshal, under the authority of General 

wing; and for nearly the same time the Cincinnati 
Inquirer and Chicago Times have been excluded 
from the whole State of Kentucky under the order, 
as reported, of General Burbridge. 


Early in June an invasion of the eastern and 
central part of the State was made by Col. 
John Morgan from East Tennessee. For the 
object and details of the invasion see Army 
Operations. Guerrillas acting as_ thieves, 
were infesting the southern borders, greatly to 
the injury of the peaceable inhabitants, On 
June 2ist Gen. Sherman issued the following 
instructions to the commander of the division 
of Kentucky: 


HeapgvartTers Miu. Drv. eee icon t 

' Bie Suanty, Ga., June 21, 1864. 
Gen. Burbridge, Commanding Div. of Ky. ¢ 

Generat,—The recent raid of Morgan, and the 
eurrent acts of men styling themselves Confederate 
partisans or guerrillas, calls for determined action on 
your part. 

Even on the Southern “State Rights” theory 
Kentucky has not seceded. Her people by their 
yote and their actions have Ginecad: to their allegi- 
ance to the National Government, and the South 
would now coerce her out of our Union, and into 
theirs, by the very dogma of coercion upon which so 
much stress was laid at the outset of the war, and 
which carried into rebellion the people of the middle 
or border slave States. 

But politics aside, these acts of the so-called parti- 
sans or guerrillas, are nothing but simple murder, 
horse stealing, arson, and other well-defined crimes, 
which do not sound as well under their true name as 
more agreeable ones of warlike meaning. 

Now before starting on this campaign I foresaw it, 
as you remember, that this very case would arise, and 
I asked Gov. Bramlette to at once organize in each 
county a small trustworthy band under the sheriffs, 
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and at one dash arrest every man in the community 
who was dangerous to it; -and also every fellow 
hanging about the towns, villages, and cross-roads 
who had no honest calling, the materials out. of 
which guerrillas are made up; but this sweeping 
exhibition of power doubtless seemed to the Govy- 
ernor rather arbitrary. 

The fact is, in our country personal liberty has 
been so well secured that public safety is lost sight 
of in our laws and institutions, and the fact is we 
are thrown back one hundred years in civilization, 
law, and every thing else, and will go right straight 
to anarchy and the devil, if somebody don’t arrest 
our downward progress. 

We, the military, must do it, and we haye right 
and law on ourside. All governments and communi- 
ties have a right to guard against real and even sup- 
posed danger. The whole people of Kentncky must 
not be kept in a state of suspense and real danger, 
lest a few innocent men should be file, + J accused. 

1st. You may order all your post and district com- 
manders that guerrillas are not soldiers, but wild 
beasts, unknown to the usages of war. To be re- 
cognized as soldiers they must be enlisted, enrolled, 
officered, uniformed, armed, and equipped, by a re-- 
cognized belligerent power, and must, if detailed 
from a main army, be of sufficient strength with 
written orders from some army commander to some 
military thing. Of course we have recognized the 
Confederate Hovergnent as a belligerent power, but 
deny their right to our lands, territories, rivers, 
coasts, and nationality—admitting the right to rebel 


and move to some other country, where laws and . 


customs are more in accordance with their own ideas 
and prejudices. 

2. The civil power being insufficient to protect life 
and property ex necessitate ret to prevent anarchy, 
‘‘which nature abhors,”’ the military steps in and is 
rightful, constitutional, and lawful. Under this law 
everybody can be made to ‘stay at home and mind 
his or her own business,”’ and if they won’t do that, 
can be sent away where they cannot keep their honest 
neighbors in fear of danger, robbery, and insult. 

8d. Your military commanders, provost marshals, 
and other agents, may arrest all males and females 
who have encouraged or harbored guerrillas and 
robbers, and you may cause them to be collected in 
Louisville; and when you have enough—say three or 
four hundred—I will cause them to be sent down the 
Mississippi, ae their guerrilla gauntlet, and by 
a sailing ship send them to a land where they may 
take their negroes and make a colony, with laws and 
a future of their own. If they won’t live in peace 
in such a garden as Kentucky, why we will send 
them to another if not a better land; and surely this 
would be a kindness to them and a God’s blessing to 
Kentucky. ‘ 

I wish you to be careful that no personalities are 
mixed up in this, nor does a full and generous ‘‘ love 
of country,” ‘‘of the South,” of their State or 
country, form a cause of banishment, but that devil- 
ish spirit which will not be satisfied, and that makes 
war the pretext of murder, arson, theft, in all its 

ades, perjury and all the crimes of human nature. 
Sty own preference was, and is, that the.civil authori- 
ties in Kentucky would and could do this in that 
State; but if they will not, or cannot, then we must, 
for it must be done. There must be an ‘‘end to 
strife,’ and the honest, industrious people of Ken- 
tucky and the whole world will be benefited and 
rejoiced at the conclusion, however arrived at. 

use no concealment in saying that I do not object 
to men or women having what they call ‘‘Southern 
feeling,’’ if confined to love of country, and of peace, 
honor, and security, and even a little family pride; 
but these become ‘‘crimes”’ when enlarged to mean 
love of murder, of war, desolation, famine, and all 
the horrid attendants of anarchy, 

_ Lam, with respect, your friend, 
(Sigued) W. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen. 


KENTUCKY. 


_ On July 5th the President issued the follow 
ing proclamation, establishing martial Jaw ix 
Kentucky : 


Whereas, by a proclamation which was issued on 
the 15th day of April, 1861, the President of the 
United States announced and declared that the laws 
of the United States had been for some time past, 
and then were, opposed, and the execution thereo 
obstructed, in certain States therein mentioned, by 
combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the 
ordinary course of judicial procnedingn, or by the 
powers vested in the marshals of law; 

And whereas, immediately after the issuing of the 
said proclamation, the land and naval forces of the 
United States were put into activity to suppress the 
said insurrection and rebellion; 

And whereas the Congress of the United States, by 
an act approved on the 8d day of March, 1863, did 
enact that during the said rebellion the President of 
the United States, whenever in his judgment the 
ogi safety may require it, is authorized to suspend 

he privilege of the writ of corpus in any case 
throughout the United States, or in any part thereof; 

And whereas the said insurrection and rebellion 
still continue, endangering the existence of the Con- 
stitution and Government of the Umied States; 

And whereas ihe military forces of the United 
States are now actively engaged in suppressing the 
said insurrection and rebellion in various parts of 
the States where the said rebellion has been success- 
ful in obstructing the laws and public authorities, 
especially in the States of Virginia and Georgia; 

And whereas on the 15th day of September last, 
the President of the United States duly issued his 
proclamation, wherein he declared that the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus should be suspended 
throughout the United States in the cases where, by 
the authority of the President of the United States, 
military, naval, and civil officers of the United States 
or any of them, hold persons under their comman 
or in their custody, either as prisoners of war, spies, 
or aiders or abettors of the enemy, or officers, sol- 
diers, or seamen enrolled, or drafted, or mustered, or 
enlisted in or belonging to the land or naval forces 
of the United States, or as deserters therefrom, or 
otherwise amenable to military law or the rules and 
articles of war, or the rules or regulations prescribed 
for the military or naval service by authority of the 
President of the United States, or for resisting a 
draft, or for any other offence against the military or 
naval service ; 

And whereas many citizens of the State of Ken- 
tucky have joined the forces of the insurgents, and 
such insurgents have on several occasions entered 
the said State of Kentucky in large force, and, not 
without the aid and comfort furnished by disaffected 
and disloyal citizens of the United States residing 
therein, have not only greatly disturbed the public 
peace, but have overborne the civil authorities and 
made flagrant civil war, destroying property and 
life in various parts of that State ; 

And whereas it has been made known to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the officers command- 
ing the national armies that combinations have been 
formed in the said State of Kentucky, with a purpose 
of inciting rebel forces to renew the said operations 
of civil war within the said State, and thereby to 
embarrass ¢he United States armies now operating 
in the said States of Virginia and Georgia, and even 
to endanger their pre 

Now, therefore, J, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and laws, do hereby de- 
clare that, in my judgment, the public safety espe- 
cially requires that the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, so proclaimed in the said proclamation of 
the 15th of September, 1863, be made effectual and 
be duly enforced in and throughout the said State of 
Kentucky, and that martial law be for the present 
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established therein. I do, therefore, hereby require 
of the military officers in the said State that the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus be effectually 
suspended within the said State, according to the 
aforesaid proclamation, and that martial law be es- 
tablished therein, to take effect from the date of this 
proclamation, the said suspension and establishment 
of martial law to continue until the proclamation 
shall be revoked or modified, but not beyond the 
period when the said rebellion shall have been sup- 
pressed orcome toanend. AndI do hereby require 
and command, as well all military officers as all civil 
officers and authorities existing or found within the 
said State of Kentucky, to take notice of this procla- 
mation and to give full effect to the same. 

The martial law herein proclaimed, and the things 
in that respect herein ordered, will not be deemed or 
taken to interfere with the holding of lawful elections, 
or with the proceedings of the constitutional isla- 
ture of Kentucky, or with the administration of jus- 
tice in the courts of law existing therein between 
citizens of the United States in suits or Sit seit 
which do not affect the rome operations or the 
constituted authorities of the Government of the 
United States. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 

hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. Done at the city of 
Washington this fifth day of July, in the 

ti. s.] year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-four, and of the independence 
of the Unite ga ea eighty-ninth. 


; LINCOLN. 
By the President : 
-Witr1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


Arrests of individuals by a military force 
soon commenced, and a large number of per- 
sons were thus seized. A correspondent of the 
NV. ¥. Times, writing from Louisville, Aug. 5th, 
says: 

What will be done with all the numerous arrested 
has not transpired. They were arrested under Gen. 
Sherman’s instructions to Gen. Burbridge, and upon 
Gen. Carrington’s information to Gov. Morton. The 
policy is to arrest the Joes guilty, and make a 
wholesome example of them. Those proved to be 
leading ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’”’ “‘ American Knights,” 
“‘Knights of the Bush,” or leading sympathizers 
and aiders and abettors of such, will doubtless be at 
least banished for the war. No convicted conspira- 
tors and traitors can be tolerated upon Kentucky 
soil, any more than their Se ee friends, the guer- 
rillas. J. R. Buchanan, J. N. Leathers, and other 
Peace Democratic delegates, and not a few prominent 
Kentuckians of all professions and callings, are in 
limbo. 

The following persons were among those ar- 
rested previous to Aug. 11th, at Louisville and 
in Jefferson County, on a charge of being “Sons 
of Liberty”: Joshua E. Bullitt, Chief Justice 
of Kentucky, residence, county; G. W. G. 
Payne, residence, city; Dr. H. F. Kalfus, ex- 
Colonel Fifteenth Kentucky, residence, city; 
John Colgan, city; W. K. Thomas, jailer, Jef- 
ferson County, residence, city; Alfred Harris, 
President Louisville Water Company, residence, 
city; Thomas Jeffries, city; J. R. Buchanan, 
president Democratic Central Committee, city ; 
M. J. Paul, chief of fire department, city; John 
Hines, Hetry Stickrod, Michael Carroll, Wm. 
Fitzhenry, Erwin Bell, A. J. Brannon, Thomas 
Miller, county; A. J. Mitchell, John Rudd, 
R. 8. Tharin, Charles J. Clarke, B. O. Redford, 
John H. Talbott, W. G. Gray, R. S. P. Vaughn, 


Dr. A. B. Chambers. The Lieut.-Governor of 
the State, Jacobs, was also arrested on Nov. 
13th, and banished to Richmond. In Dec. he 
was allowed to return. 

On August 11th a party of nearly forty per- 
sons, citizens of Columbus, Paducah, and the 
vicinity, arrived at Detroit under the charge 
of Capt. B. H. Norton, 8th U. S. colored artil- 
lery, and about twenty artillerists, on their 
way to Oanada, whither they had been ban- 
ished by orders of Gen. Paine. The party con- 
sisted of men, women, and children, all of whom 
belonged to the prominent families of the State. 
They consisted of judges, magistrates, wealthy 
merchants, young women, &. They had not 
been allowed a hearing, nor trial, nor any 
opportunity to vindicate themselves. 

The State election is held on the first Mon- 
day in August. It was confined to local officers 
and to a judge of the court of appeals from one 
district at this time, and took place on Aug. Ist, 
The candidates were Chief Justice Duvall and 
M. M. Benton. 

On Friday, July 29th, Gen. Burbridge issued 
the following order: 


Heapquarters District oF KENTUCKY, 
Frest, Division, TWENTY-SEVENTH ARMY t 
Corps, LEXINGTON, ps July 29, 1864. 
To the Sheriff ee Kenton Co., h eee fence, Ky. : 
You will not allow the name of Alvin Duvall to ap- 
pear upon the poll books as a candidate for office at 


the coming election. 
By order of Maj.-Gen. BURBRIDGE. 


J. Bares Dickson, Capt. and A. A. G. 


Duvall was the nominee of the Union Demo- 
crats, and Benton of the Republican Unionists. 
Duvall now declined, and his friends imme- 
diately substituted the name of Judge Robert- 
son, and by means of activity, secured a vote 
for him in fourteen of the twenty-three coun- 
ties of which the district is composed. The 
result was as follows: Benton, 1,830; Robert- 
son, 3,511; Duvall, 1,200. 

The vote at the Presidential election in Nov. 
was as follows: 


Lincoln. McClellan. 

Home vote, ......- 26,592 61,478 
Soldiers’ vote, ..... 1,194 2,823 
i Ss ee ee 27,786 64,301 


McClellan’s majority, 36,515. 
On Oct. 17th the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion, of which the following are extracts: 


If military force is brought to menace the officers 
of election or voters, your duty is clearly marked 
out by law. The law is as binding upon the soldier 
as upon any other citizen. He has no more right to 
violate it, and is as amenable to its penalties. As no 
officer of any rank, from the President down, has 
any right or authority to interfere with elections, no 
order to do so can legalize the act. If there be sut- 
ficient power in the citizens present at any place 
where such interference may be attempted to arrest 
the offenders, and hold them over to answer to the 
violated laws, it will be the duty of the sheriff to 
make the arrest in such case. He has authority to 
require the aid of every citizen, and it should be 
readily and peenpey iven, in defence of a common 
right—of a blood-bought franchise. If the force em- 
ployed to interfere with the election be too at, at 
any place of voting, to be arrested, the officers of 
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election, in such case, should adjourn, and not pro- 
ceed with the election. If you are unable to hold a 
free election, your duty is to hold none at all; but 
adjourn, and report the offenders to the grand jory 
of your county for indictment and punishment. This 
is the lawful mode of meeting unlawful attempts to 
disturb the freedom of elections. 

The laws regulating elections prescribe all the 
duties of the officers, and all the qualifications and 
tests of the voters. Observe those rules and none 
other, None other are of authority or binding. 


While Gov. Bramlette visited Washington in 
April, the duties of his office were performed 
by Lieut.-Gov. Jacobs. During that time he 
granted a pardon to Rey. Calvin Fairbanks, 
who being implicated with Delia Webster in 
enticing slaves from the State some twelve 
years previous, had been sentenced to the State 
penitentiary for fifteen years. 

The effect of these unsettled affairs in Ken- 
tucky during the year was utterly to “demor- 
alize” the system of labor. The uncertainty 
of the tenure of slave labor destroyed its value. 
Some farmers who held slaves had lost a part 
or all of them. Others have had the wives 
and small children of their men left on their 
hands, a present and prospective burden, and, 
what adds to the perplexity of their position, 
the active men of every age and many of the 
younger and middle-aged women, have been 
going away and will continue to go until ap- 
parently the institution of slavery will remoye 
itself, and with it goes nearly all the labor of 
the State. The Government wants the active 
black men for soldiers; the policy of their 
enlistment has become settled by legal enact- 
ment, and by the same power it is decided that 
the wives and children of colored soldiers ob- 
tain with the enlisted negro the status of free- 
dom. Thus the question of labor to produce 
the crop began to create much anxiety. 

Under the Provisional or Confederate Govern- 
ment of Kentucky an election was held for 
members of the Congress at Richmond, at 
which the following vote was cast on a general 
ticket throughout the State : 


1. Machen...... 998; Noble......... 15; 
2. Morris....... 445; Triplett ....... 390; Dennis........ 76 
8. “Read, .....08 782-3 Cofer.... 2.5000 427 ; 
4, Ewing...... %22: Barrick....... 262; 
5. Crisman..... 571; Napier........ 813 ; 
6. Burnett..... 817; Thompson ..,.208; Hardin........ 81 
7. H. W. Bruce.873; Cocke........ 9; 
8. H. Marshall.888; Pickett....... 240; 
9, E. M. Bruce.784; All others....361; 
10,: Moore....... 964; Johnson...... 143s Mayes Weiss te 118 


i. Bradley...... TID: Breckinridge..211 ; 
12. Elliott.......908; 

Willis B. Machen, Henry E. Read, Geo. W. 
Ewing, James G. Crisman, H. W. Bruce, E. M. 
Bruce, and John M. Elliott were reélected 
members. 

KING, Tuomas Butier, an American poli- 
tician, born in Hampden County, Mass., August 
27, 1804, died at his residence in Waynesboro’, 
Ware County, Ga., of pneumonia, May 10, 1864. 
He was educated at Westfield Academy, Mass., 
and studied for the bar, but removed to Georgia 
in 1823, where he married, and devoted himself 
to cotton planting. In 1832, 1834, 1835, and 
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1837, he was a member of the State Senate of 
Georgia, and from 1839 to 1843, and again from 
1845 to 1849, he was a Representative in Con- 
gress from Georgia, serving much of the time 
on the Committee on Naval Affaits, in which 
he took a specialinterest. In 1849 Gen. Taylor 
appointed him collector of the port of San 
Francisco, but he resigned after two years, 
though he continued to reside in California for 
some years. Returning to Georgia he was 
elected in 1859 State Senator. He was also a 
member of the Milledgeville Convention in 
1833, of the Macon Railroad Convention in 
1836, and of the Young Men’s Convention in 
Baltimore in 1840, and had taken a practical 
interest in several railroad and canal companies 
in Georgia, of which he was some years presi- 
dent. His political sympathies had been for 
many years with the State Rights party, and in - 
1861 he identified himself with the secessionists, 
and was active in the effort to withdraw his 
State from the Union; and soon after its seces- 
sion was sent as its commissioner to Europe, 
where he remained for about two years, al- 
though he accomplished little or nothing for 
the benefit either of his State or the Southern 
Confederacy. On his return he retired to his 
estate, and did not again mingle in public life. 
He was a man of cultivated literary tastes and 
extensive acquirements, and of fine and com- 
manding address. 

KIRKLAND, Carorme Marimpa (Srans- 
BURY), an American authoress, born in New 
York in January, 1801, died there April 6, 
1864. After the death of her father, who was 
a publisher in New York, she removed with 
her family to Geneva, in the interior of the 
State, where she was married to Professor 
Kirkland, of Hamilton College, who subse- 
quently established a seminary at Goshen, on 
Seneca Lake. In 1848, after a residence of 
several years in Michigan, Mrs. Kirkland, ac- 
companied by her husband, returned to New 
York, where she chiefly resided until her death, 
engaged in literary and educational enterprises, 
Her literary career commenced in 1839, with 
the publication of “A New Home—Who'll 
Follow ?” a record of her own experiences in 
the West, written with such vivacity and fresh- _ 
ness as to obtain for her an immediate and wide- 
spread popularity. This work, as well as ‘For- 
est Life” (1842), and “ Western Clearings ” 
(1846), was published under the pseudonyme 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Clavers.” After the death of 
her husband in 1847 she assumed for eighteen 
months the editorship of the ‘“ Union Maga- 
zine,” and in 184849 made a tour in Europe, 
of which she published an account, under the 
title of “Holidays Abroad; or, Europe from the 
West” (2 vols., 1849). Among her remaining 
works are ‘The Evening Book; or, Fireside 
Talk on Morals and Manners, with Sketches 
of Western Life” (1852); “A Book for the 
Home Circle” (1853); the letter press for the 
“ Book of Home Beauty,” a volume containing 
portraits of twelve American ladies: ‘ Per- 
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sonal Memoirs of Gecyge Washington ” (12mo, 
lustrated, 1858); an ‘ Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Spenser,” and a great variety of 
magazine articles and miscellaneous contribu- 
tions to the periodical press. Her latest pub- 
lication was a tasteful selection of poetical ex- 
tracts called “The School Girl's Garland,” 
series first and second, which appeared but a 
few days before her death. As a teacher of 
young ladies she was more than ordinarily suc- 

and her culture, her literary tastes, and 
the charm of her conversation, drew around 
her a circle of the most refined people of the 


metropolis, comprising authors, artists, and 
divines. Her sketches of Western life remain 


among the most faithful and lively ever drawn, 
and stamp her as a vigorous and original wri- 
ter, whose reputation rests on no uncertain 
basis. She was of eminently philanthropic im- 
pulses, and employed much of her time in for- 
warding charitable objects. For several weeks 
previous to her death, as one of the ladies’ 
committee of the New York Sanitary Fair, she 
labored with great enthusiasm to insure the 
success of that enterprise. She witnessed the 
opening of the Fair, and in her official capacity 
was on duty during the day and evening in the 
department of arms and trophies. She died the 
following morning of apoplexy, brought on 
probably by the fatigne of the few previous days. 


L 


LAFONTAINE, M. Louis Hyroryre, was 
born at Boucherville, Lower Canada, in Oc- 
tober, 1807, being the third son of A. M. La- 
fontaine. Applying himself to the profession 
of the law, he worked with assiduity and suc- 
cess; nor did he permit any thing to distract 
his attention from his profession till he had ac- 
quired a competence. While he accumulated 
what was considered a handsome fortune for 
a professional gentleman in Canada, he en- 
hanced his social position by a marriage with 
a daughter of M. Amable Berthelot, who long 
held a seat in the legislative assembly of Lower 
Canada. 

Coming on the stage when Papineau was in 
the zenith of his fame and at the giddy height 
of a popularity from which he was to be 
dashed, never to rise again, M. Lafontaine was 
counted among that gentleman’s followers. 
The different characters and talents of the two 
men were ultimately to assign them to very 
different positions, A period of rivalry be- 
tween them was to come; and after a short 
and sharp struggle the mastery was to remain 
indisputably with M. Lafontaine. Till the period 
of the rebellion, M. Papineau was the leader, 
M. Lafontaine the follower; at first a distant 
and humble follower. Few prominent men of 
the popular party in Lower Canada escaped 
imprisonment at the time of the revolt. On 
the 4th of November, 1838, under a warrant 
issued by M. H. Edmond Barron, J. P., M. La- 
fontaine, suspecté d’étre suspect, was ordered to 
be sent to jail. The same warrant included, 
Charles (since Mr. Justice) Mondelet, Dennis 
Benjamin Viger, and a number of others more 
or less celebrated. This warrant was issued at 
the time when it was known that M. Lafon- 
taine was on the point of starting for England 
as the agent, the Constitutional Association of 
Montreal said, of the Canadians; and they 
suggested that their delegate, who was about 
to proceed there, should be authorized to cause 
him to be arrested. Before his departure M. 
Lafontaine underwent an examination before a 


special tribunal. On arriving on the other 
side of the Atlantic he did not deem it ad- 
visable to remain long in England; and ac- 
cordingly passed over to France. He found, 
when in England, a powerful protector in Ed- 
ward Ellice; and as no evidence had been 
adduced against him, he returned to Canada 
at pleasure, being neither outlawed nor having 
a price set upon his head. 

After the return of M. Lafontaine, the old 
and once popular chief of the French Cana- 
dians, M. L. J. Papineau, long remained under 
ban. This gave M. Lafontaine an opportunity 
to lay the foundation of that leadership which 
his old chief had not the remotest chance of 
rivalling. In 1841, becoming a candidate for 
the representation of Terrebonne, he with- 
drew from the contest before its close, for rea- 
sons which he stated at great length at the time. 
It was after his defeat in Terrebonne that M. 
Lafontaine found a constituency in Upper Can- 
ada, North York electing an eminent stranger 
of another race and speaking a different lan- 
guage, in preference to a resident. 

Under Sir Charles Bagot, M. Lafontaine first 
attained influence as a member of the Adminis- 
tration in 1842. This was the inauguration of 
responsible government in Canada. The suc- 
cessor of Sir Charles Bagot, Lord Metcalfe, 
conceived a prejudice against the ministry of 
which M. Lafontaine was a member, almost as 
s00n as he reached Kingston, and perhaps 
before. He took an early opportunity to lay 
the foundation of a quarrel with them; and ~ 
about the 28th of November, 1844, succeeded in 
compelling them to resign, on the ground that 
he had made appointments and offers of ap- 
pointments without their knowledge or advice. 
A party contest of no ordinary vehemence fol- 
lowed, in which the name of the Governor- 
General was mixed up in a way that has for- 
tunately since become impossible. Lord Met- 
calfe went to the extremity of ruling the 
country for a period of nine months with only 
a Secretary for adviser. By plunging into the 
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eontest, by a lavish use of money to churches, 
charities, and for more direct support, the elec- 
tions went in favor of the Governor and against 
his late advisers. The majority, one or two at 
first, finally increased to about seven. In 1848 
& new election having in the interim changed 
the majority largely the other way, on a motion 
of non-confidence moved by Mr. Baldwin, and 
seconded by Mr. Lafontaine, the ministry of 
Lord Metcalfe’s preference fell. He had him- 
self, in the mean time, left the province in the 
last stages of a terrible disease, and died. 

Now came the period of Mr. Lafontaine’s 
greatest power. The majority of the ministry 
was enormous; but it was overweighted, and 
‘nelined to fall to pieces. But this tendency was 
not observable in the Lower Canada section. 

M. Lafontaine retired from political life at 
exactly the right period to save his reputation 
and his credit. He had probably done all the 
good it was possible for him to do. At an im- 
portant and in some respects critical period he 
had rendered good service to the country. He 
reconciled Lower Canada to a union it had de- 
tested, and did much to knit together two peo- 
ple in indissoluble bonds. But he was a finality 
statesman, and when he retired he had reached 
the farthest goal of progress. This was in 1850. 
Becoming Chief Justice of Lower Canada, he 
was created a baronet, and discharged the du- 
- ties of that exalted position with credit and 
advantage. He died February 26th, aged fifty- 
eight years. 

LANDOR, Watrer Savage, an English au- 
thor, born at Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, 
January 30, 1775, died in Florence, September 
17, 1864. He was the eldest son of a wealthy 
country gentleman, and was educated at Rugby 
School and at Trinity College, Oxford ; but for 
irregularities of conduct was rusticated and 
never returned to the university to take his 
degree. A certain wild strength and individ- 
uality of character made him an unfit compan- 
ion for the staid society of the chapel or com- 
mon room; and despising creeds and formu- 
laries, and aspiring already toward Greek 
culture and Greek love of art and freedom, he 
gladly renounced academic restraints and dis- 
cipline to go out into the world. Thenceforth 
ne was in politics a republican, in religion little 
better than a pagan. In 1795, soon after leay- 
ing Oxford, he published a volume of poems, 
followed in 1798 by ‘‘Gebir,” an epic poem of 
some pretensions, a favorable notice of which 
by Southey abundantly compensated the au- 
thor for the strictures or neglect of the smaller 
critics—a class whom he invariably despised. 
A few years later he published a Latin versien 
of this poem. Refusing to enter the army or 
study for the bar, he lived for some years on a 
small stipend granted by his father, and travel- 
led on the Continent, where he seems to have 
imbibed a hatred of the French perfectly char- 
acteristic of the time. Upon succeeding to the 
paternal estates he expended large sums in im- 
proving them; but becoming exasperated in 
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1806 by the bad conduct of some of his tenants, 
he disposed of his whole landed property, some 
of which had been in the family upward of 
seven hundred years, pulled down a handsome 
mansion recently built by him, and determined 
to live abroad, free from the vexations incident- 
al to a British landlord. This rash impulsive- 
ness pervaded his literature as well as his whole 
life. In 1808 he went to Spain to assist the 
patriots of that country against Napoleon, 
raised a body of troops at his own expense, 
and contributed twenty thousand reals to the 
cause, receiving in return the thanks of the 
Government and a colonel’s commission in the 
Spanish army. On the return of King Ferdi- 
nand to Madrid, and the consequent violation 
of the constitution framed by the Spaniards 
during their struggle for independence, Landor 
threw down his sword, and left the country in 
disgust, declaring he would have nothing to 
do with a perjurer and a traitor. In 1811 
he married Julia Thuillier de Malaperte, the 
daughter of a French émigré of ancient family, 
and in 1815 removed to Florence, where the 
greater part of his subsequent life was passed 
in literary culture and labor. 

After more than thirty years’ residence in 
Italy incompatability of temper induced him, 
when considerably past his seventieth year, to 
separate from his wife and children. Settling 
upon them his elegant villa in Florence and 
the greater part of his fortune, he returned te 
England, and for several winters passed a soli- 
tary existence in Bath, cultivating few friend- 
ships, and rather shunned by the world. A 
man of violent temper, intolerant, revolution- 
ary, and sarcastic, he repelled rather than at- 
tracted. His poems, of which he published a 
new edition in 1831 under the title of ‘ Gebir, 
Count Julian, and other Poems,” were too se- 
verely Hellenic in genius and style to find many 
readers, and his /dyllia Heroica, despite their 
elegant Latinity, appealed necessarily to a 
small though select audience. His ‘ Imagi- 
nary Conversations” (5 vols. 8vo, 1824~-’29), 
written in pure nervous English, and among 
the most finished productions in the language, 
form his chief title to literary distinction; but 
even these so abound in paradox, in contradic-. 
tions, in attacks upon received opinions, for no 
other purpose apparently than to gratify a 
spirit of opposition, and in theories subversive 
of all social laws, that the public almost feared 
while they admired them. The author seemed 


\too extravagant and dogmatical, too much at 


war with all opinions but his own, too solitary 
and proud in his egotism to attract general 
sympathy. His residence in Bath, however, 
was not an idle one. Immersed as ever in 
books and study, he produced within a few 
years ltis “‘ Hellenics” (1847), ‘‘ Imaginary Con- 
versations of King Carlo Alberto and the 
Duchess Belgiojoso on the Affairs and Pros- 
pects of Italy” (1848); ‘“ Popery, British and 
Foreign ” (1851); “The Last Fruit of an Old 
Tree” (1853): “Letters of an American” 
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(1854), under the pseudonyme of Pottinger ; 
“Antony and Octavius” (1856); and “ Dry 


Sticks Fagoted” (1857). For certain grossly - 


indecent verses and slanders in the last-named 
work, directed against a lady of Bath, he was 
sued for libel and amerced in damages to the 
amount of £1,000. The odium arising from 
the trial compelled him to quit Bath, and, in 
his eighty-third year, he returned to Florence, 
where he passed his latter years in comparative 
tranquillity. Until within a short time of his 
death an occasional letter, epigram, or imagi- 
nary conversation, written with all his earlier 
combative vigor, and with no abatement of his 
peculiarities of spirit or style, would appear 
in the columns of the “Examiner” or the 
“ Atheneum.” 

Though a life-long student, Landor was not 
a rapid or fertile writer. His literary produc- 
tions, the result of seventy years of labor, were 
polished to the highest degree which a fastid- 
ious taste could exact, and might easily be in- 
cluded in three moderate-sized volumes. Car- 
ing nothing for critics, and aware that he ap- 
pealed to an unsympathetic public, he conceived 
an apathy, if not an antipathy, to popularity, 
and wrote chiefly to gratify himself, and to put 
on protest his opinions. What these were may 
be imagined from the fact that he justified 
tyrannicide, and offered to settle an annuity 
upon the widow of the man who should assas- 
sinate the Emperor Napoleon III. In private 
social intercourse he showed less of this vio- 
lence and intolerance of spirit, and his conver- 
sation is said to have been unusually pleasing, 
manly, and instructive. The imaginary con- 
versation, as a wide vehicle for thought and 
feeling, may be said to have been created by 
him. Plato and Lucian had indeed adopted 
this form of literature to illustrate moral and 
metaphysical science; but Landor dramatized 
man. “Jn his hands,” says a recent writer, 
“conversation became a new power—the wit, 
passion, insight, railery, going to the illumina- 
tion, not of a mere speculative point in science, 
but to the progress of nature and human life. 
Something of what Shakspeare did for drama 
Landor may be said to have done for dialogue. 
He found it sectarian; he made it secular.” 
However true this estimate may be, Landor’s 
writings would possibly soon be forgotten 
were if not for the admirably pure, terse, and 
beautiful style in which they are written. 
This will always have its fascination for schol- 
ars, in whose estimation he ranks among the 
chief masters of English prose. No collected 
edition of his works has appeared since 1846, 
A selection from his writings was edited by 
G. 8. Hillard (Boston, 1856). 

LEAD, Erosion or. The erosion of lead, 
and even of type metal, by certain species of 
insects, is not generally known, and may be 
extremely mischievous. Not long ago it at- 
tracted the attention of the French Academy 
ef Sciences, and several communications res- 
pecting it have been published with their pro- 


ceedings in the Comptes Rendus. Of these the 
following is a resumé: 

In 1858 Marshal Vaillant exhibited to the 
Academy leaden bullets brought back from the 
Crimea in some of which the larve of insects 
had excavated circular passages three or four 
millimetres in diameter, and in others superfi- 
cial grooves. Inquiry was made through the 
Russian Ambassador, M. de Kisselef, whether 
similiar erosion had been observed in Russia. 
M. V. de Motschulsky replied that nothing of 
the kind had been detected in the cartridges 
of the Russian army in the Crimea, and that 
the insect which had caused the injury appear- 
ed to be very rare in Russia, not having been 
discovered by Russian entomologists in the 
Crimea. It is stated to be very common in 
England, Sweden, and Germany, and to occur 
in-the Jura in France. It attacks silver firs 
and pines. 

The insect which damaged the French car- 
tridges was imported from France in the wood 
of the cases in which they were packed. All 
the excavated passages were originally circular 
in section, and those that were semicircular in 
section, that is, superficially grooved, were only 
segments of which the other half was in the 
contiguous surface of other bullets or of the 
wood forming the sides of the cases. The pas- 
sages were always open at both ends. Excava- 
tion was effected by the mandibles of the 
insect, the apparatus consisting of a saw 
toothed, and cut like a file. The insects do 
not eat the lead, but simply bore it out; and 
it was observed that their remains after met- 
amorphosis had been carried downwards by 
the particles of the metal, reduced to powders, 
and dispersed on the outside through the cracks 
in the bottom of the packing-case. The per- 
fect insects did not attack the lead, but died in 
the passages, even immediately after their 
complete metamorphosis, as very often occurs 
with insects in general. 

In 1833 Audouin exhibited to the Entomo- 
logical Society of Paris sheet lead from the 
roof of a building deeply grooved by insects. 
In 1844 Desmarest mentioned erosions and 
perforations of sheet lead by a species of Bos- 
triche (B. Capucina), and illustrated the fact 
by cartridges from the arsenal at Turin. Mr. 
Westwood, the well-known British entomolo- 
gist, has recorded observations by himself on 
the perforation of lead by insects. M. Bouteille, 
curator of the Museum of Natural History at 
Grenoble, sent to the French Academy of 
Sciences, from the collection under his charge, 
specimens of cartridges gnawed by insects, 
which were found in situ, and the following 
report upon the subject was made by Marshal 
Vaillant, de Quatrefages, and Milne Edwards: 
—The insect was Sirez gigas, a large hymenop- 
terous species which, in the larva state, lives 
in the interior of old trees or pieces of wood, 
and which, after the completion of its meta- 
morphosis, quits its retreat for the purpose of 
reproduction. As previously stated, it ents its 
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way by its mandibles, gnawing the woody sub- 
stance or other hard bodies which it meets 
with in its course. Analogous perforations are 
made by the mandibles of the Callidium san- 
guineum. The reporters add: 

“ Tf it is probable that it is always with their 
mandibles that coleopterous as well as hymen- 
opterous insects thus attack lead or other 
hard bodies, it is not well established that it is 
always the desire of liberty which prompts 
them so to act. Indeed, in some cases, coleop- 
terous insects have been seen to gnaw the 
exterior of similar bodies.” 

Reference was made to a paper by Antonio 
Berti on the perforation of leaden pipes by an 
insect named Apate humeralis, 

‘Scheurer-Kestner, in 1861, communicated to 
the French Academy a notice of the erosion by 
an insect of the sheet lead. of a new sulphuric 
acid chamber. The creature was caught in the 
act of escaping through the lead, having been 
imprisoned between it and a wooden sup- 
port. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important 
case of insect erosion is that of stereotype 
metal, which was communicated in 1843 by M. 
du Boys to the Agricultural Society of Limoges. 
Specimens riddled with holes were shown in 
illustration. 

LEECH, Jonny, an English artist and humor- 
ist, born in London in 1817, died there October 
29th, 1864. At an unusually early age he was 
placed in the Charterhouse school, where he 
remained eight years, having as schoolmates 
Thackeray and others, subsequently distin- 
guished in many ways. Upon leaving school, 
in accordance with the wishes of his friends, he 
commenced the study of medicine and surgery 
in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Although re- 
maining there long enough to be qualified for a 
doctor, he evinced no liking for the profession, 
and, yielding finally to his own inclinations 
toward art, essayed to draw on wood for publi- 
cation. The establishment of “ Punch” about 
this time afforded an opportunity for the dis- 
play of his ability, and thenceforth, until his 
death, his name and genius are inseparably con- 
nected with that periodical. It is an unques- 
tionable fact, indeed, that “Punch” owes no 
slight degree of its reputation to the humorous 
and satirical, but ever kindly, pencil of Leech. 
As an illustrator of ‘ Punch,” he looked into 
every phase of life having ludicrous associa- 
tions, travelled over many parts of Europe, and 
his note-book, which was his never-failing com- 
panion, recorded every characteristic face, and 
every bit of composition, humor, or effect, 
which he encountered, or which was suggested 
to him. These notes often supplied themes, 
or were used as occasion required, and the fer- 
tile memory of the artist brought them forth. 
Several thousand sketches, illustrating the poli- 
tics, fashions, and follies of the day, testify to 
the industry of his pencil and the fertility of 
his invention; and’ the greater part of these, 
though hastily thrown off, have high artistic 
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merit as well as humor. In all his earlie 
sketches the humor is paramount, and is ex- 
pressed by means of that exaggeration of draw- 
ing and character which distinguish the mere 
caricaturist; but he gradually advanced to a 
higher level, and at the time of his death 
was in the full maturity of his powers. In one 
aspect he takes rank above all contemporary 
English artists, for he rescued his generation 
from oblivion. ‘A collection of his works,” 
says a recent writer, “ will be for our children’s 
children a record of our customs, our habits, 
our fashions, our social relations, and even our 
figures of speech. We shall speak again and 
again through him to those who shall come 
after us; and in this view his versatility and 
the multitude of his productions leave little 
room for the regret that has sometimes been 
expressed, that such rare faculties should not 
have found a worthier medium for expression. 
than rough woodcuts in the pages of ‘ Punch.’” 
He did not deal more happily with men and 
women than with landscape, and some of his 
backgrounds are replete with incident, light, 
and shade, and even color—in fact, are true pic- 
tures in the best sense of the word. He owed 
this result to his large as well as intricate knowl- 
edge of effect and detail; and whether he illus- 
trated a street incident, a hunting field, or a 
sporting scene, there was a graphic power and 
a truthfulness in the design which impressed 
the beholder quite as much as the humor. He 
was in reality a part of much that he depicted, 
being fond of fishing, riding, and athletic sports, 
and capable of adapting himself to almost every 
state of society in which circumstances might 
place him. No one having knowledge of horse- 
flesh can have failed to perceive how happily 
he delineated horses of every condition, from the 
thoroughbred to the knock-kneed, broken-down 
hack, and in all possible attitudes; how careful 
were his studies of the anatomy of the animal, 
and how truthful his details of its surroundings. 
A similar habit of accuracy of detail was car- 
ried into all his pictorial efforts. Leech was 
not of a naturally vigorous constitution, and his 
ceaseless labors as an illustrator began of late 
years to tell upon him, until finally his whole 
nervous system fell into a state of extreme irri- 
tability, so that, at times, the slightest noise 
caused him great suffering. He was about to 
enjoy a period of much needed rest, which 
might have prolonged his life many years, when 
he was suddenly cut off by death. Apart from 
his numerous designs for ‘ Punch,” several 
series of which have appeared in separate pub- 
lications, he illustrated the ‘ Comic History of 
England,” the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” several of 
Albert Smith's novels, and a variety of minor 
works. He eyen experimented in oils, with a 
view of producing a gallery of painted designs 
from “ Punch;” but his efforts in that direc- 
tion were not considered happy. As an author 
he was known to his contemporaries by an oc- 
casional paper in the periodical to which his 
designs imparted such interest. For his picto- 
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rial contributions during twenty-three years to 
“Punch,” he is said to have received the sum 
of £40,000. In all the social relations he was 
irreproachable, and his death was sincerely 
lamented bya large circle of friends. It may 
be truly said that “ Punch” has not been itself 
since that event. 

LIGHT. The light emitted by burning 
nagnesinm wire is rich in chemical rays—so 
nuch so that it may be used instead of sunlight 
for the purpose of photography. The spectrum 
of burning magnesium is exceedingly rich in 
violet and ultra-violet rays, partly due to the 
incandescent vapor of magnesia, and partly to 
the intensely heated magnesia formed by the 
combustion. So long ago as 1859 the chemical- 
ly active power possessed by this light, com- 
pared with that of the sun, was determined, 
and the use of this light for the purpose of 
photography was proposed. It was shown that 
a burning surface of magnesium wire, which, 
seen from a point at the sea level, has an ap- 
parent magnitude equal to that of the sun, 
effects on that point the same amount of chemi- 
cal action as the sun would do if shining from 
a cloudless sky at a height of 99° 53’ above the 
horizon. On comparing the visible brightness 
of these two sources of light, it was found that 
the brightness of the sun’s disk as measured 
by the eye, is 524 times as great as that of 
burning magnesium when the sun’s zenith dis- 
tance is 67° 22’; whilst at the same zenith 
distance the sun’s chemical brightness is only 
five times as great. Hence the value of this 
light as a source of the chemically active rays 
for photographic purposes becomes at once 
apparent. The steady and equable light evoly- 
ed by magnesium wire burning in the air, and 
the immense chemical action thus produced, 
render this source of light valuable as a simple 
means of obtaining a given quantity of chemi- 
cal illumination, and the combustion of this 
metal constitutes so definite and simple a 
source of light for the purposes of photo-chemi- 
cal measurement, that the wide distribution of 
magnesium becomes desirable. The applica- 
tion of this metal as a source of light may be- 
come even of technical importance. Professor 
Roscoe, in a paper read before the British As- 
sociation, is of opinion that a burning magne- 
sium wire, Of@the thickness of .012 inches, 
evolves as m light as 74 stearine candles, 
of which 5 go to the pound. In order to pro- 
duce a light equal to 74 stearine candles burn- 
ing for 20 hours, whereby about 20 Ibs. of 
stearine is consumed, two and a half ounces 
of magnesium would be required. The magne- 
sium wire can be easily prepared by forcing 
out the metal from a heated steel press having 
a fine opening at bottom; this wire might 
be rolled up in coils upon a spindle, which 
could be made to revolve by clock-work, and 
thus the end of the wire, guided by passing 
through a groove or between rollers, could be 
continually pushed forward into a gas or spirit- 
lamp flame, in which it would burn. 
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LITERATURE AND LITERARY PRO- 
GRESS IN 1864. Notwithstanding the greatly 


enhanced cost of manufacturing books, and the 


resulting increase in the price, which, during 
the year, advanced fully one hundred per cent., 
the year 1864 has been remarkable for its liter- 


- ary activity. The number of works published 


varied but slightly from the aggregate of the 
preceding year, but a larger proportion of them 
were in more than one volume. The num- 
ber of distinct publications, aside from occa- 
sional pamphlets, reports, circulars, catalogues, 
single sermons, etc., was 2,028. The number of 
reprints was comparatively small, considerably 
less than English reprints of American books. 
In all there were 301 foreign books, English, 
French, German, and Italian, republished. Of 
these 77 were either American translations, or 
had received extensive revision and additions 
from American authors, and 90 more were re- 
printed in the foreign language in which they 
were originally published, leaving only 134 
simple reprints of English works. The greater 
part of these were works of fiction. 

Of the publications of the year 25 appertain- 
ed to military science; 143 to the domain of his- 
tory, of which 13 were histories of the war; 14 
histories of particular battles or campaigns ; 53 
narrative or didactic works on subjects apper- 
taining to the war, though not strictly and 
formally histories ; 23 were American local and 
other histories, having no relation to the war; 
27 were histories of other countries or of the 
United States or Colonies during or before the 
Revolution; 7 were historical reprints; 8 were 
historical magazines or transactions of histori- 
cal societies, and 8 ecclesiastical histories. 

In the department of biography there were 
104 publications, of which 88 were single and 
16 collective biographies. In theology 26 works 
were published, of which 4 were doctrinal and 
22 polemical. Of religious works, not theolog- 
ical, there were 139; of treatises on moral and 
intellectual science, 5; of works appertaining 
to physical science, 41; of which 15 were astro- 
nomical, 1 a treatise on geology, 16 mono- 
graphs on zoological topics, 1 on botany, 2 on 
natural philosophy, and 6 on chemistry. 

The number of works on topics connected 
with political, social, financial, and statistical 
science was 187; philology, 10; technology and 
mechanical science, 36; agriculture, 18; medi- 
cal science, 54; legal treatises and essays, and 
compilations of laws, 68; educational science, 
43; geography and travel, 30; essays and di- 
dactic literature, 65; poetry and music, 165; 
novels, 242, of which only 9 were professedly 
religious fictions; juvenile books, 428, and mis- 
cellaneous, 19. 

Several of the works on military subjects 
possess high merit, and do honor to their authors 
and the literature of the country. Only 4 
were republications, and of these, 3, viz., 
Dufour’s “ Strategy and Tactics,” translated and 
edited by Captain Craighill; Jomini’s “ Life of 
Napoleon,” translated and annotated by Major- 
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General Halleck, and Jomini’s “Grand Mili- 
tary Operations” and “ Art of War,” trans- 
lated by Col. S. B. Holabird, owe very much 
to their American translators and editors. Mr. 
Lynal Thomas’s “ Treatise on Rifle Ordnance” 
has been republished without alteration. Of 
the original military treatises issued during the 
year, the most important were Major-General 
Gillmore’s “ Engineer and Artillery Operations 
against the Defences of Charleston Harbor in 
1863,” a work of great labor, and of great value 
as demonstrating the possibility and method of 
employing artillery for breaching purposes at 
much greater ranges than had previously been 
deemed possible, and as giving the result of 
extensive practical experiment of the compara- 
tive value of different kinds of ordnance for 
such service; Mr. Alexander L. Holley’s ad- 
mirable and exhaustive ‘‘ Treatise on Ordnance 
and Armor,” which, in the present state of the 
questions of great guns and armored ships, leaves 
nothing more to be said; and General Haupt’s 
excellent ‘Treatise on Military Bridges,” a work 
which must become a standard authority every- 
where. Several of the military works were 
intended as Manuals of Instruction in different 
departments of the army or navy service. To 
this class belong Commander Parker’s ‘“‘ Squad- 
ron Tactics under Steam;” General W. H. 
Morris’s ‘Field Tactics for Infantry,” and his 
“Infantry. Tactics,” now adopted by the War 
Department; Mahan’s “‘ Descriptive Geometry 
applied to the Drawing of Fortifications ;” the 
“Manual of Gunnery” for the navy; the 
“Gunnery Catechism,” also for the navy; ‘“ In- 
structions for Field Artillery;” Congdon’s 
“Cavalry Compendium; Elliot’s ‘Manual of 
Cavalry,” and Kautz’s “Customs of Service 
for Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers.” 
Osbon’s “ Hand-Book of the Navy” is a valu- 
able historical compilation of the actions in 
which any of our naval vessels have been en- 
gaged in the course of the present war. A new 
edition of ‘“* Winter Campaigns a test of Gen- 
eralship,” by J. Watts De Peyster, also made 
its appearance during this year. 

In Hisrorroat Lirerature there has been 
less interest than during the previous year in 
attempted histories of the existing war, and 
few new claimants for the public regard. 
Those histories which were in progress as 
serials have been continued, and some of them 
issued as bound volumes. Among them may 
be named, Crafts, Duyckinck’s, and Tomes’, 
as well as the Rebellion Record. Harper’s 
History has made some progress, and a second 
volume of Schmucker’s has appeared, as also 
the “ Third Year of War,” by E. A. Pollard, 
editor of the Richmond Examiner. Among the 
new histories are Mr. Horace Greeley’s “‘ Ameri- 
can Conflict,” the first volume of which brings 
the history from the Revolution in 1776 to 
1862. This work has had an immense sale, 
not less than 75,000 copies having been sub- 
scribed for. The late Hon. Joshua R. Giddings 
(see Gipprnes) Lad prepared a history of the 
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Exciting Causes of the Rebellior, under the title 
cf “ History of the Rebellion,” which was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1864. It is to a con- 
siderable extent a history of Congress for 
nearly twenty-five years, embracing the period 
of the bitterest conflicts in that body on the 
slavery question. An admirable compend has 
been prepared by Mr. Edward McPherson, 
clerk of the late House of Representatives, un- 
der the title of “ Political History of the Rebel- 
lion,” 1860-1864, All political action, State or 
National, bearing on the Rebellion, up to July, 
1864, is carefully collected in this volume. 

A number of valuable contributions to the 
history of the war have been made in the way 
of reports or narratives of particular battles or 
campaigns, or of the service of particular regi- 
ments, brigades, or divisions. Among these 
the late Edward Everett’s Gettysburg Oration, 
giving an account of that terrible battle with 
his peculiarly eloquent power of narration, is 
entitled to the first place; and the narrative of 
Rev. M. Jacobs, ‘‘ The Rebel Invasion of Mary 
land and Pennsylvania and Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” is also deserving of notice. To this class 
of works also belong Gen. McOlellan’s report of 
his campaigns, published in several forms; 
Mr. William Sumner Dodge’s “ History of the 
Old Second Division in the Army of the Cum- 
berland,” Mr, Franklin B. Hough’s “ History of 
Duryee’s Brigade,” Stevenson’s “ Indiana’s Roll 
of Heroic and Patriotic Dead,” Bechtel’s 
“Atlas of Battles,’ Mr. Frederick Milnes 
Edge’s “Englishman’s View of the Battle 
between the Alabama and Kearsarge,” Capt. 
Raphael Semmes’ “ Journal of the Oruise of the 
Alabama and Sumter,” “Chickamauga the 
price of Chattanooga,” by the author of ‘ An- 
nals of the Army of the Cumberland,” * The 
Soldiers of Indiana in the War for the Union,” 
“The Last Campaign of the 22d Regiment 
N. Y. State National Guard,” Rev. R. Eddy’s 
“History of the 60th Regiment, N. Y. V.,” 
“Our Campaign around Gettysburg,” a his- 
tory of the march of the 23d Regiment 
(Brooklyn) N. Y. 8. N. G., Mr. H. T. John’s 
“History of the 49th Regiment Mass. Vols.,” 
and J. ©. Myers’ “Daily Journal of 122d Regi- 
ment Penn. Vol.” In this connection, too, 
notice should be taken of those periodicals 
which have contained full narrgtives of particu- 
lar campaigns or single battles, “or of the move- 
ments or history of particular regiments, bri- 
gades, divisions, or corps. ' Among these are 
the United States Service Magazine, which has 
contained admirable narratives of Sherman’s 
campaigns, by Col. S. M. Bowman, and accounts 
of many other battles and movements; the 
Army and Navy Journal, which, though de- 
voted more exclusively to military science and 
official reports, has contained much valuable 
historical matter relative to the war; Harper’s 
Weekly and Monthly, both containing impor- 
tant war narratives from the pens of eye-wit- 
nesses; the Connecticut War Record, a valna- 
ble monthly journal of war matters; the 
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Northern Magazine, which has given special 
attention to historical sketches of Maine regi- 
ments; “The Sanitary Commission Bulletin,” 
and the Massachusetts Annual Register, which 
has published histories of most of the Massa- 
chusetts Regiments. The Bureau of Military 
Statistics of the State of New York is collect- 
ing the histories of the regiments of the State, 
and has published two interesting reports con- 
cerning them. 

A still larger class of works pertaining mdi- 
rectly to the history of the war, are those nar- 
rations of personal adventure -in connection 
with it, on essays or topics directly involved in 
it, and sketches, hardly historical, yet furnish- 
ing some elements of history, of special expedi- 
tions or campaigns, usually by newspaper corre- 
spondents. The number of these is legion; a 
few only of the most important of them can be 
mentioned. Among those first named are Free- 
mantle’s “‘ Three Months in the Southern States,” 
a reprint; Carleton’s (CO. O. Coffin) “ Following 
the Flag;” “‘My Cave Life at Vicksburg; ” 
Rey. A. M. Stewart’s ‘Camp, March, and Battle- 
Field;” Rev. A. H. Quint’s “Potomac and 
Rapidan;” F. Colburn Adams’ “Story of a 
Trooper; ” C. 8. Bryant’s “ History of the Sioux 
Massacre ;” Lieut.-Col. F. F. Cavada’s “Libby 
Life;” A. F. Hill’s “ Personal Experiences of 
a Soldier in the Army of the Potomac;” E. 8. 
P. Rouse’s “ Bugle Blast,” containing incidents 
of the Conflict; ’’ “‘The Burning of Chambers- 
burg,” by Rev. B. 8. Schenck; “The Yankee 
Conscript,” by George A. Fisher; and ‘ Notes 
of Hospital Life,” by a Philadelphia lady. 
Among the narrations not by eye-witnesses, are 
‘ Poetical Pen Pictures of the War,” collected 
by J. H. Hayward ; ‘‘ Legends of the War,” by 
D. J. Weeks; Bradshaw’s ‘ Volunteer’s Roll 
of Honor;” Prof. H. B. Hackett’s “ Christian 
Memorials of the War; ” Mrs. Sallie Rochester 
Ford’s ‘“‘ Raids and Romances of Morgan and 
his Men ;” ‘The DaysofSixty-Three; ” “ Thrill- 
ing Stories of the Great Rebellion,” by a Dis- 
abled Officer; ‘Rebel Barbarities at Fort 
Pillow, Libby Prison,” &c., two works, one by 
the Government Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, the other by the Sanitary Commis- 
sion; Edmund Kirke’s (J. R. Gillmore) “Down 
in Tennessee, and Back by Way of Richmond,” 
and Ledyard Bill’s ‘Pen Pictures of the War.” 

Of the essays, &c., the most important were : 
Rey. G. 8. Phillips’s ‘“‘ American Republic and 
Human Liberty;” Rey. W. D. Potts “ Free- 
men’s Guide to the Polls; J. Watts De Peys 
ter’s “Secession in Switzerland and the United 
States Compared; ” “Shots from the Monitor,” 
by Leo Grenard; Vol. 2 of Count Gurowski’s 
“Diary ;” J. Ferrer de Coute’s “Enough of 
War; the Slavery Quéstion Conclusively and 
Satisfactorily Settled; ” “‘ Philanthropic Results 
of the War,” by an American Citizen; Gen. 
Juan Prim’s account of “General McClellan 
and the Army of the Potomac;” ‘Soldiers 
and Soldiers’ Homes,” by Mrs. Phoebe Harris 
Phelps ; CO. C. 8. Farrar’s “ The War: its Causes 
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and its Consequences;” Secretary Welles’ vol- 
ume on “ Armored Vessels; ” Mrs. A. H. Lin- 
coln Phelps’ “ Our Country and its Relations 
to the Past, Present, and Future;” “America 
and her Commentators,” by H. T. Tuckerman ; 
Rev. R. L. Stanton’s ‘‘ The Church and the Re- 
bellion;” Rey. C. B. Boynton’s ‘“ English and 
French Neutrality and the Anglo-French AI- 
liance in their Relations to the United States and 
to Russia; ” “* The Adder’s Den,” by John Smith 
Dye; ‘“ General McClellan’s Oration at the Lay- 
ing of the Cornerstone of the West Point 
Monument;” “The History of the Western 
Sanitary Commission,” by Rey. J. G. Forman; 
and “The General Orders of the War Depart- 
ment from 1861 to 1863,” compiled by O’Brien 
and Diefendorf. 

The various sanitary fairs which took place 
in our larger cities during the year added con- 
siderably to our war literature, both directly and 
indirectly. Numerous poems, essays, &c., were 
contributed to or published to aid in increasing 
the sales of the fairs; but in addition to this, 
each of the great fairs had a daily newspaper 
published during its continuance, which was 
largely occupied with narratives of incidents 
connected with the war or the hospitals. Some 
of these papers possessed a high degree of 
merit. The paper of the Brooklyn Fair was 
called the “‘ Drumbeat;” that of the New York 
Fair, “Spirit of the Fair;” the Philadelphia 
Fair gave to their’s the title of the ‘‘ Haversack.” 
“ Autograph Leaves of our Country’s Authors,” 
1 vol. 4to, published in Baltimore, Md., for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Fair held in that city. 
Memorial volumes, with portraits, views, &c., 
have also been issued of each fair. 

Turning to the department of local and other 
American histories not connected with the 
present war, we find these very diverse in their 
character; some, like Mr. J. C. Hamilton’s “ His- 
tory of the Republic, as Developed in the 
Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Con- 
temporaries ;”’ Dr. Lieber’s ‘* Washington and 
Napoleon;” Mr. G. H. Calvert’s drama of 
* Arnold and André,’ and Wallace’s “ Oration 
on the 200th Anniversary of the Birthday of 
William Bradford, the First Printer of the Mid- 
dle Colonies,” or Gen. Henry Lee’s ‘‘ Champe’s 
Adventure,” are almost biographical in their 
character: others, like volume 3d of “ Palfrey’s 
History of New England; ’’ M. W. Montgomery’s 
“History of Gay County, Indiana;” Mr. W. 
W. Waldron’s “Huguenots of West Chester 
and the Parish of Fordham; ” Abbott’s vol. 
vii. of his American Histories (The Revolution); 
Mr. Fred. Freeman’s “ History of Cape Cod;” 
the Address, &c., at the Centennial Anniversary 
of Machias, Me. ; Judge Daly’s “ History of the 
Introduction of the Drama into America;” 
Mr. Dwinelle’s ‘ Colonial History of San Fran- 
cisco,” and Hon. J. R. Bartlett’s “Records of 
the State of Rhode Island,” are distinctively 
local histories, generally prepared with great 
care and research. A few are elaborate re- 
prints on large paper of olé narratives of bat 
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tles of the Revolution, issued to gratify the 
fashionable taste for large paper copies of 
valuable or rare books. Among these may be 
named: “Journal of the Expedition to Quebec 
in 1775,” by James Melvin; another volume of 
Mr. H. B. Dawson’s “ Gleanings from the Bat- 
tle-Fields of American History, containing a 
Narrative of the Assault on Stony Point; ” 
“ Observations on Mr. Stedman’s History of the 
American War,” by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Clinton, K.B.; ‘ Crumbs for Antiquarians,” 
and Major Return J. Meigs’ “Journal of the 
Expedition against Quebec under Benedict Ar- 
nold, in 1775,” both edited by Mr. Charles J. 
Bushnell; and “The Operations of the French 
Fleet under Count de Grasse, in 1781-2.” A 
reprint has also been issued of Milet’s ‘“ Rela- 
tion de sa Captivité parmi les Onneionts, 1690- 
1691;” and of Increase Mather’s ‘ Early His- 
tory of New England,” as edited by Mr. S. G. 
Drake. Anew “ History of Ireland,” by Martin 
Haverty, is the only American history of a 
foreign country published for the first time the 
past year. 

The reprints of foreign historical works during 
1864, though not numerous, were important. 
There has seldom been occasion to chronicle the 
simultaneous republication of so many works 
of high character. The republication of Meri- 
vale’s ‘‘ History of the Romans Under the Em- 
pire,” commenced the previous year, was com- 
pleted during 1864, and the issue of Mr. Philip 
Smith’s ‘ History of the World,” which, from 
the volumes already issued, promises to be by 
far the ablest universal history yet published, 
was commenced. A fourth volume of Carlyle’s 
** History of Frederick the Second ” was issued. 
The first two volumes of Miss Martineau’s “‘ His- 
tory of England from 1800 to 1854 were pub- 
lished; but this can hardly be considered wholly 
a reprint, as Miss Martineau writes a prelimi- 
nary and a supplementary volume for the Amer- 
ican publishers. The translation of Mr. Henri 
Martin’s great and admirable “History of 
France” was undertaken, and two volumes 
(Age of Louis XIV.) issued, enriched by the 
annotations of American editors; Dean Mil- 
man’s ‘History of the Jews,” revised and en- 
larged by himself, was reprinted in a fine edi- 
tion. Among other reprints were Curwen’s 
“‘ Journal and Letters (an American in England), 
1775 to 1783,” edited by G. Atkinson Ward; 
the third volume of D’Aubigne’s ‘* Reformation 
in Europe under Calvin, giving an account of 
the Reformation in France and Switzerland ; ” 
George Trevor’s “ Ancient Egypt; ” and Cham- 
bers’ ‘‘ Book of Days.” 

Of Ecclesiastical histories, the most important 
were Rey. E. H. Gillett’s ‘“‘ History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica;” Rey. Abel Stevens’s “ History of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America;” Rt. Rev. 
George Burgess’s ‘‘ Pages from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of England from 1740 to 1840; ” Dr. 
5. P. Hildreth’s “ History of the Northwest, in- 
cluding an account of the Moravian Missions in 
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Ohio,” and a new edition of Rev. John Marsh’s 
‘Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History.” 
There were also a considerable number of his- 
torical discourses delivered, giving the history 
of particular parishes or churches. 

In Biograpny, the year has been remarkably 
prolific. Among individual biographies Lieut.- 
Gen. Grant has been honored with five; Pen- 
niman’s, Larke’s, Headley’s, Willett’s, and an 
anonymous writer in Philadelphia. Of these 
the first three are works of considerable merit 
and research. The Presidential candidates 
were, of course, the subjects of numerous bio- 
graphical works, some of them carefully writ- 
ten, and intended for future as well as present 
use, while others were mere campaign docu- 
ments. The life of McClellan was written by 
George 8. Hillard, of Boston, W. H. Hurlbut, 
Alexander Delmar, A. J. Victor, Markinfield 
Addy, and by two anonymous writers; and his 
military career reviewed by William Swinton 
and Gen. J. G. Barnard. Among the memoirs 
of Mr. Lincoln was an elaborate one by Benja- 
min F. Barrett, of Cincinnati; a history of his 


Administration, by Henry J. Raymond, and a 


campaign life, from the same pen; a boy’s life, 


by the Rev. Mr. Thayer, of Boston; and cam- 


paign lives by O. J. Victor, Abott A. Abott, 
and two anonymous writers. Archbishop 
Hughes was the subject of three pamphlet bio- 
graphies, by anonymous authors, and an elabo- 


rate one by Mr. John R. G. Hassard was an- 


nounced, but not published till 1865. Four 
biographical sketches or volumes on Rey. 
Thomas Starr King, also appeared, one a com 
pilation from various authors, the others by 
Rey. Mr. Bartol, Rev. Dr. Bellows, and Hon, 
Richard Frothingham. General Butler’s career 
was commemorated by Mr. Parton (a cheap 
edition), and a German version of his memoir, 
as well as by a biography by an anonymous 
writer. Thackeray had two biographers (or 
rather collectors of reminiscences, for no satis- 
factory memoir has yet appeared), an English 
writer, Mr. Theodore Taylor, and Hon. William 
B. Reed, of Philadelphia. Of other single bio- 
graphies the most noteworthy were Weiss’ 
“Life of Theodore Parker,” a most admirable 
biography, as presenting the subject in the light 
of his own correspondence and writings; ‘* Me- 
moirs of Edward Livingston,” by Charles H. 
Hunt, an interesting history of one of our ablest 
jurists and statesmen; the ‘“ Autobiography, 
Letters, &c., of Lyman Beecher, D. D.,” compiled 
and arranged by Charles Beecher, a Boswellian 
book, but deeply interesting for the naiveté of 
its revelations of character; ‘‘ The Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin,” by James Parton, the only 
satisfactory biography of the great printer, 
philosopher, and statesman; a revised and en- 
larged “‘ Memoir of Aaron Burr” from the same 
able pen; “The Blennerhasset Papers” and 
Memoir, by W. H. Safford; “Forty Years of 
Pioneer Life; Memoir of John Mason Peck, 
D. D.,” by Rufus Babcock, D. D., a memoir of 
an earnest and useful Western pioneer preacher; 
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a “Memoir of Dr. Thomas Chalmers,” by 
Francis Wayland, D. D.; a “Memoir of Bird 
Wilson, D. D. 
General Theological Seminary, N. Y.,” by W. 
White Bronson; ‘Letters and Life of John 
Calvin,” edited by Dr. Jules Bonnet, and trans- 
lated by M. R. Gilchrist; the “Life of David 
Coit Scudder,” by his brother, Horace E. Seud- 
der, an admirably drawn picture of a restless 
but interesting young missionary; “ Memoirs 
of Mrs. Caroline P. Keith ” (also a missionary), 
by William CO. Tenney; the “‘ Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua” of Dr. John Henry Newman, a skilful 
piece of casuistry ; Lieutenant-General Scott’s 
* Memoirs by Himself,” interesting, and exhib- 
iting somewhat summarily the career of the ven- 
erable author; “‘ Rev. Horatio Gray’s Life of 
Rey. Benjamin C. Cutler, D. D.,” an instructive 
memoir of a good man; “Cousin Alice: a Me- 
moir of Alice B. Haven,” pathetic and attrac- 
tive; “Philip Doddridge,” by D. A. Harsha; 
“‘ Memorial (and also a Funeral Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Sprague) of Rev. John N. Campbell, D. D.;” 
“The Miner Boy and his Monitor,” a lifo of 
Captain John Ericsson, by P. O. Headley 
*The Ferry Boy and the Financier,” a boy’s 
memoir of Chief Justice by a contributor 
to the “ Atlantic; ” and the “Tailor Boy,” 2 
memoir of Andrew Johnson; Irving’s incom- 
parable “Oliver Goldsmith : a Biography,” also 
appeared in a new form as one of the “River- 
side Series” during the year. Of biographies 
of persons less widely known or making less 
claim to completeness, we note a “ Memorial 
of Rey. Frederick Croswell,” by Rev. E. Har- 
wood, D. D.; “Father Matthew,” by John 
Francis Maguire; “Pius VIL,” by Archbishop 
Hughes; a pamphlet life of General Meade, by 
an anonymous author; a “Memorial of Rey. 
N. A. Staples,” by Rey. C. A. Staples; ‘Lieut. 
Joseph P. Burrage,” by Rev. Daniel S. Cady; 
“Bryant Gray,” by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D.; “Life and Lectures of John Dempster,” 
D. D.;” “ Besser’s Life of Paul,” translated 
by Frederick Putmann; “ Nineteen Beautiful 
Years,” a girl’s life, by Rev. R. S. Foster; 
“Letters and Reminiscences of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy,” by P. and O. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, translated by Lady Wallace ; Renan’s 
“Vie de Jesus;” “Mrs. Sherwood’s Life,” by 
herself; “Jenny Wade of Gettysburg; ” “Dr. 
Sprague’s Memorial of Revs. John and William 
A. McDowell;” “Glorying in Tribulation: a 
Brief Memoir of Hannah Carson; ” ‘ Memorial 
of John Allan;” “ Walter S. Newhall,” a Memo- 
rial of the Sanitary Commission; “ Lieutenant 
Franklin B. Crosby ; ” ‘* Washington an Exam- 
le,” by Mrs. L. O. Searle; ‘ John Mary Deca- 
ogue,” translated from the French; “ Memoirs 
of Mrs. Coghlan, daughter of the late Major 
Moncrieffe, written by Herself.” Among Col- 
lective Biographies we have Duyckinck’s “ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,” a serial; J. Gilmary 
Shea’s “American Nation Illustrated in the 
Lives of her Fallen, Brave, and Living Heroes ;” 
Frank Moore’s “ Portrait Gallery of the War ;” 


LL. D., late Professor in the- 
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Winslow’s ‘“ Biographies of Successful Phila- 
delphia Merchants ;” ‘Old Merchants of New 
York,” by Walter Barrett, clerk (J. F. Scoville) ; 
Joseph Palmer’s “‘ Necrology of Harvard Uni- 
versity 1851—"2 to 1862-3 ; ” new and enlarged 
editions of Sabine’s “‘ Biographies of Loyalists,” 
and of Mary Forrest’s ‘‘ Women of the South; ” 
Waterbury’s “ Sketches of Eloquent Preachers,” 
and reprints of Smiles’ “ Industrial Biography,” 
and Ellen Creathorne Clayton’s “ Queens of 
Song.” 

In the way of Genealogies we have the record 
of the “Hyde Family,” by Chancellor Wal- 
worth; ‘The Gilman Family,” by Arthur Gil- 
man; ‘The Holt Family,” by Daniel S. Durrie; 
“The Price Family,” by Eli K. Price; “The 
Preston Family,” by Orlando Brown; “The 
Giles, ete., Memorial,” by John Adams Vin-~ 
ton; W. L. Weaver’s ‘Genealogy of Ancient 
Windham ;” “Inscriptions on the tablets and 
grave-stones of Christ Church, Philadelphia,” 
by Edward L. Clark. 

The number of contributions to Theology and 
Polemie Divinity has not been large or gen- 
erally important. In General Theology, the 
principal works were, Oxenden’s “ Pastoral 
Office, its duties,” etc., (a reprint); the Com- 
plete Works of Archbishop Hughes; ‘The 
Principles of Church History adapted to the 
Young; ” “ Justification,” by Rev. T. S. Childs, 
D. D.; “Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg 
Catechism,” by Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D.; 
“‘Liturgic Worship, Sermons on the Book of 
Common Prayer,” by the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; and Lec- 
tures on the “Communion Office of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church,” by a Presbyter. 

The principal Polemieal Works were: Rev. 

illiam Barnes “ Ne Plus Ultra; or, Lay Rep- 
resentation Unscriptural, Unreasonable,” ete. ; 
“Gilbert Haven’s Defence of Lay Represen- 
tation in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
Rey. Edwin Hall, D.D.’s “Explanation of the 
Law of Baptism” (Presbyterian); Rev. G. S. 
Bailey’s “ Manual of Baptism ” (Baptist); Bur- 
kett’s “ Plain Words about Infant Baptism,” 
edited by Rev. J. H. Hobart De Mille (Epis- 
copal); J. B. Holgate’s ‘ Shortcomings of 
the Puritan Church;” Dr. S. P. Parker’s 
“Catholic Mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; ” Rey. G. C. McWhorter’s “ Church 
Essays;” Rev. C. H. Fowler on “ Colenso’s 
Fallacies ; ”» Archbishop Hughes on the “ Eman- 
cipation of the Irish Catholics ; *» Dr. Daniel D. 
Whedon on the “ Freedom of the Will;” Rey. 
John H, Egar’s “Doctrine of the Trinity de- 
fended against J. F. C.;” “The Two Sabbaths,” 
etc., by Rev. E. Q. Fuller; Sadlier’s “ Confes- 
sions of an Apostate;” Bishop John H. Hop- 
kins’ “ Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical 
View of Slavery,” and Watson’s “ Theological 
Institute,” defended by Rey. John Levington. 

Religious Books not distinctively theological 
may be arranged in four classes, viz.: Ser- 
mons, either single or collected ; works on the 
Practical Dutes of Christianity; Commen- 
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taries on the Scriptures, and Miscellaneous, 
Of Sermons, twenty-four volumes were pub- 
lished during the year, besides numerous single 
Sermons in pamphlet form not reported. The 
most important were ‘‘The Discourses of the 
Paulist Fathers for 1863 and 1864; Rev. W. 
Aikman’s discourses on “ The Moral Power of 
the Sea;” Rey. Dr. Hitchcock’s “Final Tri- 
umph of Christianity;” Rev. J. Matthews, 
D. D., ‘Sermons on the Influence of the Bible 
in improving the Understanding and Moral 
Character,” with alife of the author; Dr. John 
Cumming’s “‘ Great Consummation, 2d Series; ” 
Archbishop Hughes’ “Sermon on laying the 
cornerstone of the New St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral;”’ Rey. F. W. Robertson’s ‘Sermons, 5th 
Series” (a reprint); Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D. D., ‘Pulpit Ministrations and Sabbath 
Readings ;”’ Rey. T. §. Preston’s “‘ Sermons on 
the principal Seasons of the Sacred Year” 
(Catholic) ; Rev. James Freeman Clark’s “‘ The 
Hour which Cometh and now Is;” Rey. 
George Junkin, D. D., LL. D., ‘‘ The Two Com- 
missions, the Apostolical and Evangelical ;” 
Henry B. Smith, D. D., on “ Christian Union 
and Ecclesiastical Reunion; ” Josiah D, Smith, 
D. D., “Sermons: The Truth in Love,” with 
Memoir of the author; a new edition of the 
Sermons of Rey. Samuel Dayies, D. D., edited 
by Rey. Dr. Sprague; Andrew Jackson Davis's 
“Morning Lectures, delivered before the 
Friends of Progress; ” Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D.’s 
Lectures on the ‘‘ Pantheistic Idea of an Imper- 
sonal-Substance Deity, as contrasted with the 
Christian Faith concerning Almighty God;” 
Horace Bushnell, D. D., ‘Christ and His Sal- 
vation; ”? Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ The Good News 
of God” (reprint); Rey. J. A. Collier’s ‘ The 
Dawn of Heaven,” with a memoir of the author, 
and Rev. J. Spaulding’s “ Christ and tke Sea.” 

Of Commentaries the most important work 
of the year was the publication of the first vol- 
ume of Dr. J. P. Lange’s Commentary on the 
Scriptures, translated and edited by Philip 
Schaff, D. D., with additional notes from emi- 
nent theologians of different denominations. 
This first volume contained a General Theolog- 
ical and Homiletical Introduction to the New 
Testament, and a Commentary on the Gospel 
according to Matthew. The work will extend 
to a considerable number of volumes, and is an 
enterprise of great importance. Other Com- 
mentaries of the year were, Prof. Charles 
Hodge on “The Epistle to the Romans;” Ru- 
dolph Stier’s ‘‘ Words of the Lord Jesus,” trans- 
lated and edited by Profs. J. Strong and H. B. 
Smith; Rev. L. A. Sawyer’s First Gospel 
(Mark) translated, with notes, and Daniel, with 
the Apocryphal additions, translated and anno- 
tated; Rev. M. Dix, D. D.’s Exposition of Ga- 
latians and Colossians; Archbishop Leighton 
on First of Peter; Rey. W. Hanna, D. D., on the 
“Forty Days after our Lord’s Resurrection ;” Dr. 
David Brown’s “ Commentary on the Four Gos- 


pels;” Rey. Sylvanus Cobb’s “‘ The New Testa- 


“uent, with Explanatory Notes and Practical 
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Observations; ” William Nast, D. D.’s Commen- 
tary on Matthew and Mark; M. W. Jacobus, 
D, D.’s Notes Explanatory, &c., on Genesis; 
The American Bible Union’s New Version of 
the New Testament; Joseph Lathrop, D. D., 
‘Exposition of Ephesians,” edited by Rey. Dr. 
Sprague; Dr. W. 8. Plumer’s “Law of God 
(Ten Commandments) Explained;” E. OC. 
Wines, D. D., “The Penitent Portrayed,” in a 
practical exposition of the fifty-first Psalm. 
Among the works on Practical Religious 
duties, five, by Rey. Robert Nelson, Rev. J. 
Chaplin, D. D., Rey. D, X. Junkin, D. D., Miss 
Sewell, and an anonymous author, are intended 
as guides to the reception of the Eucharist; ten 
are either forms of prayer for private and fam- 
ily or camp use, or treatises on prayer; they 
are by Rev. 8. J. Prime, D. D., Rev. J. G. 
Forman, 8. H. Tyng, D. D., John §S. Hart, 
LL. D., J. R. Macduff, D. D., and several 
anonymous authors. Four are books of conso- 
lation, viz.: ‘‘ Choice Consolation for the Suffer- 
ing Children of God” (anonymous); “The 
Prayer of the Afflicted,” by G. F. Smith, D. D.; 
“Over the River,” a book of Consolation for 
the Sick, the Dying, and the Bereaved, by Rev. 
T. B. Thayer; and ‘Human Sorrows,” by the 
Countess de Gasparin, translated by Miss Mary 
L. Booth. Attractive editions of Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s “ Rule and Exercise of Holy Living,” and 
“Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying”; ‘‘Selec- 
tions from Works of Jeremy Taylor;” Thomas 
Fuller’s “‘ Holy and Profane States; ” Dr. Gold- 
burn’s “ Thoughts on Personal Religion ;” Rey. 
K. Tweedie’s “Life and Work of Eminent 
Men,” and a little English work entitled ‘“ Ore 
from Precious Mines,” have appeared during 
the year. Other practical religious works pub- 
lished in the course of the year were: ‘ Chris- 
tian Missions: their Agents and their Results,” 
by T. W. M. Marshall (Catholic); ‘The Spirit 
in the Word,” by J. A. Smith, D. D.; “‘Satan’s 
Devices and the Believer’s Victory,” by Rev. 
W. L. Parsons; ‘Thoughts for the Christian 
Life,” by Rey. J. Drummond, with an intro- 
duction by J. G. Holland; “‘The Foot of the 
Cross and the Blessings Found There,” by Oc- 
tavius Winslow, D. D.;” “The Star of Bethle- 
hem, a Guide to the Saviour,” by Rey. D. A. 
Harsha; ‘‘ The Good Steward, or Systematic 
Beneficence-an Essential Element of Christian- 
ity,” by D. X. Junkin, D, D.; “The Religion 
of Childhood, or Children in their Relation to 
Depravity, to the Family, and to the Church,” 
by F. G. Hibbard, D. D.; “Religious Training 
of Children, in the School, the Family, and 
the Church,” by Miss Catherine E. Beecher; 
“None but Christ, or the Sinner’s Only Hope,” 
by Robert Boyd, D. D.; ‘‘ Life Lessons in the 
School of Christian Duty,” by E. H. Gillett, 
D. D.; “ God’s Way of Holiness,” by H. Bonar, 
D. D. (reprint); “Treatise on Sanctification,” 
by George Junkin, D. D., LL. D.; “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul considered in the Light 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Testimony of Rea- 
son and Nature, and the various Phenomena 
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of Life and Death,” by Rev. Hiram Mattison ; 
“Man all Immortal,” &c., by Rey. D. W. Clark, 
-D.D. Of Religious books of a more miscella- 
neous character, the following are the most 
important: ‘Redeemer and Redeemed,” by 
Charles Beecher; “ Death and Life,” by Mary 
G. Ware; “Reposing in Jesus,” by G. W. 
Mylne; “ Believer’s Daily Remembrancer,” by 
Rey. James Smith (reprint); “Soldier’s Armor 
of Strength,” by Pilgrim John; “The Virgin 
Most Faithful,” by Rev. T. Joslin ; “‘Conscious- 
ness Revealing the Existence of God, Man, and 
Nature” (anonymous); “The Healing of the 
Nations,” by Charles Lenton; ‘“ Bethlehem,” 
by F. W. Faber, D. D. (Catholic); “ Letters 
to a Theological Student,” by Rev. Leverett 
Griggs; ‘The Marriage Gift,” by Rev. James 
Petrie; ‘‘The Right Use of Speech,” by the 
author of “The Formation of Christian Be- 
lief; “The Veil Partly Lifted and Jesus Be- 
coming Visible,” by Rev. W. H. Farness; 
“Tight in Darkness” (an answer to the pre- 
ceding), by Rev. W. L. Gage; “Origin of Evil 
and Immensity of God,” by Samuel B. Smith; 
“Treatise on Homiletics,” by D. P. Kidder, 
D. D.; “Gleanings from-the Fields of Science, 
Art, and History, or Incidental Testimony to 
the Inspiration of Scripture,” by Rev. A. B. 
Rich; ““The Prayer Book and its Story,” by 
Rey. R. M. Abercombie; ‘Christian Union: 
its Moral Obligation and the Only Mode of 
Obtaining it” (anonymous); “The Red Sea 
Freedmen,” by Alexander Clark; “ Religion 
and Chemistry ” (Graham Lectures), by Josiah 
P. Cooke, Prof., &c.; ‘The Voice of Blood in 
the Sphere of Nature and the Spirit World,” 
by Rey. Samuel Philips; ‘‘ The Bible and Mod- 
ern Thought,” by Rev. T. R. Birks; “ Beauties 
of Sacred Literature, a Compendium of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Faith, and Practice;” “ Briefs 
on Prophetic Themes,” by a Member of the 
Boston Bar; “‘ The Predictions of the Prophets 
which have been most Wonderfully Fulfilled 
since the Commencement of the Christian Era, 
and especially those Predictions concerning the 
United States of America,” by Rev. P. E. 
Royce. Besides these, there have been several 
Manuals of Discipline and Rituals published, 
and a “Register for Army Chaplains,” by Rey. 
J. Tuttle Smith. 

In Moral and Intellectual Science, there have 
been but few additions to our literature. Her- 
bert Spencer’s “ First Principles” of his New 
System of Philosophy, and “ Classification of 
the Sciences; ” Vol. I. of ‘* Philosophy as Ab- 
solute Science,” &c., by Messrs. E. L. & A. S. 
Frothingham ; Rey. Dr. Whedon on the “ Free- 
dom of the Will,” and Mr. Rowland G. Haz- 
zard’s “Freedom of the Mind in Willing,” are 
the only noteworthy books in this department. 

The friends of the Spiritualistic Philosophy 
have published several works in advocacy of 
their views. Among these are: Mr. S. B. 
Brittan’s “Man and his Relations;” “ Spirit- 
ual Influence as it relates to Sciences;” “ The 
Daverport Brothers: their History, Travels, 
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and Manifestations,” by Orrin Abbott; “ The 
Constitution of Nature,” theories intended ts 
unfold Nature and her Operations,” by Williars 
Andrew ; and “ The Philosophic and Scientific 
Ultimatum,” by W. A. Allibaco. 

In Mathematical Science we notice “ Manual 
of Elementary Problems on the Lunar Pros- 
Sai of Form and Shadow,” by 8. Edward 

arren, ©. E., Professor in the Rensselae: 
Polytechnic Institute; “ Elements of Design,” 
Book First, by W. Remmer; ‘‘ Dead Reckon- 
ing; or, Day’s Work,” by Edward Barrett, 
Lieutenant Commander U. S. N.; and “ The 
Laws and Principles of Whist stated and ex- 
plained,” by Cavendish. 

Philosophy and Chemistry have had some- 
what larger contributions, and some of them 
of great value. Dr. Alexander Wilcock’s 
‘Thoughts on the Influence of Ether in the So- 
lar System, its relations to the Zodiacal Light, 
Comets, the Seasons, and periodical Shoot- 
ing Stars,” a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and published in their 
transactions, is one of the most important; and 
“The Correlation and Conservation of Forces,” 
a collection of Essays on the newly-propound- 
ed principles of Natural Philosophy, edited, 
with an admirable scientific introduction, by 
Edward L. Youmans, M. D., is another. “ Spec- 
tropia; or, Surprising Spectral Ilusions,” also 
belongs to this class, while in Chemical Science 
we have Prof. John A. Porter’s “ Principles of 
Chemistry;” “The Elements of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical,” by William Allen 
Miller, M. D., LL. D., parts 1st and 2d (a re- 
print); a new edition, by Prof. 8. M. Johnson, 
of Fresenius’ ‘Chemical Analysis;” ‘ Heat in 
its relations to Water and Steam,” by Charles 
Wye Williams; and the 3d part of Dr. F. H. 
Storer’s “First Outlines of a Dictionary of 
Solubilities of Chemical Substances.” 

In Astronomy and Meteorology, the Govera- 
ment have published ‘“‘ Almanac for the use ‘of 
Navigators for 1866,” and “ Results of Mete- 
orological Observations at the Patent Office 
and Smithsonian Institute for the years 1854- 
1859.” gy 

In Zoology there has been remarkable activi- 
ty, the monographs greatly exceeding those of 
former years. Proceedings and Annals of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Natural Sciences, of the 
Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
of the New York Lyceum of Natural History, 
and of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, were published during the year. Aside 
of these, the following monographs also appear- 
ed: “Monograph of the Bats of North Amer- 
ica,” by H. Allen, M.D.; Daniel Giraud El- 
liot on the “ Tetraonide, or Grouse Family ;” 
* Legends of the Birds,” by C. G. Leland; J. W. 
Weidemeyer’s “‘ Catalogue of North American 
Butterflies;” A.S. Packard, Jr.’s “Synopsis of 
the Bombycidex of the United States; ” “ Lives 
of Familiar Insects,” by the author of “ Vio- 
let;” ‘‘ Observations on the Terrestrial Pul- 
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monifera of Maine, with a catalogue of all the 
species of Terrestrial and Fluviatile Mollusca,” 
by Edward 8. Morse; “ Contributions to Con- 
chology No, 2, The Pholadacea,” by George 
W. Tryon, Jr., and “ Rafinesque on Recent and 
Fossil Conchology,” edited by W. G. Binney 
and George W. Tryon, Jr. In Botany we haye 
“Preliminary List of Plants in Buffalo and 
Vicinity,” by George W. Clinton, and “ Icones 
‘ Muscorum: the Mosses peculiar to Eastern 
North America, not before figured,” by W. 8. 
Sullivant, LL.D. To the Department of Phys- 
ical Science also belongs the “ Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery for 1864,” by David A. Wells. 
In Political and Social Science, though the 
number of publications was considerable (88 
distinct works having appeared), there were 
comparatively few of permanent value. The 
Presidential campaign, and the strife of parties, 
' led to the publication of many ephemeral and 
worthless books and pamphlets. Among those 
of a higher character were: Herbert Spencer’s 
“Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative ;” 
* American Politics: a Moral and Political 
Work, treating of the Causes of the Civil War,” 
&e., by W. W. Handlin; “Inside Views of 
Slavery on Southern Plantations,” by John 
Roles, twenty-five years a resident of the South, 
and ten years an overseer; ‘The Future: a 
Political Essay,” by Montgomery H. Throop; 
“England’s Liability for Indemnity, a reply to 
Historicus,” by Chas, G. Loring; ‘ Transactions 
of the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, for 1863;” ‘The 
Democrat; or, the Fundamental Principles of 
Democracy as Established by the Constitution 
of the United States;” ‘An Address on the 
Subjects of Rebellion, Slavery, and Race,” by 
N. G. Upham; “The Federalist; a Collection 
of Essays,” &c., edited by John C. Hamilton; 
“Letter toa Whig Member of the Southern 
Independence Association,” by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith; ‘‘The True Temperance Platform; or, 
an Exposition of the Folly of Alcoholic Medica- 
tion,” by R. T. Trall, M.D.; “Mistakes and 
Failures of the Temperance Reformation; ” 
“The Wrong of Slavery, the Right of Emanci- 
pation, and the Future of the African Race in 
the United States,” by Robert Dale Owen; 
“The Negro Problem Solved; or, Africa as she 
was, as she is, and as she shall be, her Ourse 
and Cure,” by Rev. Hollis Read; ‘Report of 
the Debates and Proceedings of the Peace Con- 
gress of 1861,” by Hon. L. E. Chittenden; 
“Dissertations and Discussions,” by John 
Stuart Mill; “The Suppressed Book about 
Slavery;” ‘Southern Slavery in its Present 
Aspects: a reply to Bishop Hopkins,” by Rev. 
D. R. Goodwin, D.D.; ‘Free Government in 
England and America, containing the Great 
Charter, the Petition of Rights, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Federal Constitution,” by S. 
M. Johnson; “State Rights: a Photograph 
from the Ruins of Ancient Greece,” by Prof. 
Taylor Lewis; ‘“ Practical Thoughts on Sister- 
hoods, in reply to a Letter of Inquiry,” by one 


of the Sisters of the Holy Communion (St. 
Luke’s Hospital); ‘“ Manual of Social Science, 
being a Condensation of H. C. Carey’s Princi- 
ples of Social Science,” by Kate McKean. 
Early in the year a pamphlet appeared from 
the pen of an anonymous author, bearing the 
title, “‘ Miscegenation: the Theory of the Blend- 
ing of the Races, applied to the American 
White Man and the Negro.” It was written 
with considerable ability, and called out many 
replies, one of which, “Subgenation: the 
Theory of the Normal Relation of the Races,” 
had a somewhat extensive sale. 

The works on Financial Science published 
during the year, had generally a particular 
reference to the somewhat anomalous condi- 
tion of the national finances. The most im- 
portant were: ‘The National Debt, Taxation, 
Currency, and Banking System of the United 
States,” by James Gallatin; ‘“‘The Great Paper 
Bubble; or, the Coming Financial Explosion,” 
by Alexander Delmar; “Gold Currency and 
Funded Debt,” by G. H. Wainwright; “ Acts 
of Congress relating to Loans and the Currency, 
from 1842 to 1864;” “Greenbacks; or, the 
Evils and Remedy of using ‘ Promise to Pay the 
Bearer on Demand’ as a Measure of Value;” 
by Observer; ‘Industrial and Financial Re- 
sources of the United States of America, as de- 
veloped by official Federal and State Returns,” 
by Samuel Hallett, banker; ‘ Considerations 
for Bankers and Holders of United States 
Bonds,” by Lysander Spooner: ‘The Natioral 
Banking Law;” “ Our Resources: a Series of 
Articles on the Financial and Political condi- 
tion of the United States,” by a Citizen of 
Rhode Island; ‘Essai d’Economie Sociale,” 
par F. Tufferd; ‘The Coins of the Bible and 
its Money Terms,” by J. Ross Snowden; 
‘“* Principles of Percentage Explained and Il- 
lustrated,” by J. H. Partridge, A.M.; ‘*Ster- 
ling Exchange for the reduction of Sterling into 
United States Currency, and of Currency into 
Sterling,” by Alfred Phillips; ‘‘ Historical 
Sketch of Continental Paper Money,” by 
Samuel Buck. 

In Encyclopedias and Statistical Works, the 
principal publications were the United States 
Census Report of the 8th Census, Vol. 1, Popu- 
lation, by J. C. G. Kennedy; The American 
Annual Cyclopedia for the year 1863; Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, Vol. 6; The National Al- 
manac for 1864, and thirty-seven other Alma- 
nacs, many of them containing Statistics; fifty- 
nine Registers and Directories; four Indexes 
and Statistical Catalogue, and twelve Statistical 
Reports in bound volumes. 

The most important contribution to Philology 
during the year was the publication of the Il- 
lustrated edition of Webster’s quarto unabridg- 
ed Dictionary. This work, which had long 
been in preparation, and on the revision of 
which years of labor had been bestowed by 
several eminent scholars, was in many respects 
the greatest addition to the philology of the 
present age which has appeared within half a 
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eentury. “The Mercantile Dictionary,” con- 
taining commercial terms and phrases, and cor- 
respondence in English, French, and Spanish, 
by Mr. I. de Veitelle, is also a notable addition 
to our philological resources. Among other 
important philological works we notice the 
second series of Mr. Benj. W. Dwight’s ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Philology: its Discoveries, History, and In- 
fluence;”. Mr. William Swinton’s “ Rambles 
among Words;” ‘A Hebrew Chrestomathy; 
or, Lessons in Reading and Writing Hebrew,” 
by Prof. W. H. Green, of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary; ‘‘ Phrasis; a Treatise on the 
History and Structure of the different Languages 
of the World,” &c., by J. Wilson, A. M.; Mr. 
J. E. Worcester’s “Comprehensive Spelling 
Book;” Archbishop Trench’s “Synonyms of 
the New Testament,” second series (reprint) ; 
‘Poems in the Dorset Dialect,” by William 
Barnes, also a reprint, and “Judgment Erroné 
de M. Ernest Renan sur les Langues Sauvages,” 
par N. O., a Canadian contribution to Philol- 


ogy. 
gO works on Technology and Mechanical 
Science the year has been unusually prolific. 
Those appertaining to architecture and land- 
scape gardening were: * Villas and Cottages,” 
by Calvert Vaux, architect; ‘“ Carpenter’s and 
Joiner’s Hand-Book,” by H. W. Holly; “‘ Roads 
and Walks of the Central Park, mode of Con- 
struction, and Materials used.” On steam engines 
the principal works were: ‘The Steam Engine 
Indicator and Improved Monometer,” by Paul 
Stilman; “The Indicator and Dynamometer, 
with their Practical applications to the Marine 
Steam Engine,” by Thomas J. Maine and 
Thomas Brown; “The Marine Steam Engine,” 
by the same authors (both reprints); ‘The 
Boiler Explosion of‘the Martin Boiler on board 
the United States ‘ Double Ender’ Chenango; ” 
“Questions on subjects connected with the 
Marine Steam Engines, and Examination 
Papers,” &c., by T. J. Main and T. Brown (re- 
print). On Metal working: “The Practical 
Metal Worker’s Assistant,” by Oliver Byrne; 
“The Management of Steel,” by George Ede; 
“The Art of Sawfiling Scientifically Treateé 
and Explained,” by H. W. Holly; “ Practieal 
Work Shop Companion for Tin, Sheet Iron, 
and Copper Plate Workers,” by Leroy J. Blinn. 
There have been three new treatises on Pho- 
tography, viz.: “‘ Photographic Manipulations,” 
by S. R. Divine, Practical Photographer ; “The 
Silver Sunbeam, a Practical and Theoretical 
Text-Book on Sun Drawing and Photographic 
Printing,” by J. Towler, M. D.; and “ The Cam- 
era and the Pencil; or, the Heliographic Art, its 
Theory and Practice in all its Branches,” by 
M. A. Root. Of female occupations, we have 
four treatises on cookery, “* A Complete Treatise 
on Perfumery,” by M. Pradal, Perfumer Chem- 
ist, and M. F. Malpeyre; ‘“ Ladies Complete 
Guide to Needle-Work and Embroidery,” by 
Miss Lambert; “ Wax Flowers, and How to 
Make Them; ” “ Phantom Flowers; a Treatise 
on the Art of Producing Skeleton Leaves.” In 
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the way of miscellaneous manufactures and use- 
ful arts, the principal works were: “ History 
of American Manufactures from 1806 to 1860,” 


by J. Leander Bishop, A. M., M. D.; “‘ Umbrel- 


las and their History,” by Clyde and Black, 
* Americanische Weinbauschule,” von Friedrich 
Minch ; “ History and Processes of Manufacture 
and Uses of Printing, Gas Light, Pottery, Glass, 
and Iron,” a reprint from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; “ Infallible Counterfeit Detector at 
Sight,” by Laban Heath; “ Practical Treatise 
on the Fabrication of Matches, Gun Cotton, 
Colored Fires, and Fulminating Powders,” by 
Prof. H. Dussauce; “Theory and Practice of 
the Art of Weaving by Hand and Power,” by 
John Watson, manufacturer; ‘The Compend- 
ium of Tachygraphy, or Phonetic Short Hand,” 
by D. P. Lindsley; ‘The American Angler’s 
Book: Instructions in Fly Fishing, Fly Making, 
and Rod Making,” by Thad. Morris; “ Hints to 
Riflemen,” by H. W. S. Cleveland ; “All About 
Petroleum and the Great Oil Districts of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio,” by Alexan- 
der von Millern, LL. D., Professor. The new 
works on agriculture were very few, and with 
two or three exceptions of no particular merit. 
“Ten Acres Enough,” by Edward Morris, was 
a very successful attempt to demonstrate the 
value of small farms in the neighborhood of 
large cities, where they could be cultivated as 
market gardens; “How to get a Farm and 
Where to Find One,” a compilation by the same 
author, of the advantages offered for purchasing 
farming lands in New Jersey, Long Island, 
Northern New York, and the West, possessed 
less merit. Mr. A. 8. Fuller, a practical horti- 
culturist of Brooklyn, N. Y., published two 
valuable little manuals, ‘The Grape Culturist,” 
and the “Illustrated Strawberry Culturist;” 
“‘ The Forest Arcadia of Northern New York: its 
Mineral, Agricultural, and Timber Resources,” 
is a tolerably well written and very well printed 
account of that region published in the interest 
of land owners there; ‘“ Flowers for the Parlor 
and Garden,” by E. §. Rand, jr., is a pretty 
manual for the fair flower-growers ; the reprint 
of Mr. Robert Jennings’ work on Sheep, Swine, 
and Poultry, is timely. Mr. Solon Robinson, 
agricultural editor of the “N. Y. Tribune,” 
has gathered into a volume facts and opinions 
which he has garnered for many years under 
the title of ‘‘ Facts for Farmers, and also for the 
Family Circle.” The report of the agricultural 
department for 1863 was published in 1864; it 
is a large 8vo volume, and contains some valua- 
ble essays. The number of medical treatises 
and monographs published was large, and many 
of them display marked ability. Of fifty-four 
works published only eight were reprints, and 
— of these had undergone editorial revision 
ere. 

Of general treatises the most important were 
Dr. J. M. Da Costa’s “ Medical Diagnosis with 
special reference to Practical Medicine;” Dr. 
G. H. B. Macleod’s “ Outlines of Surgical Diag- 
nosis ;” Dr. 8. D. Gross’s “System of Surgery 
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Pathological, Diagnostic, Therapeutic, and Op- 
erative;” Dr. Frank H. Hamilton’s admirable 
“Treatise on Military Surgery;” “ Military, 
Medical, and Surgical Essays, prepared for the 
Sanitary Commission, and edited by William 
A. Hammond, late Surgeon General United 
States Army;” Dr. J. M. Scudder’s “ Eclectic 
Practice of Medicine ;” ‘‘ The Homeopathic 
Theory and Practice of Medicine,” by Drs. E. 
E. Marcy and F. W. Hunt; ‘‘ Manual for Medi- 
cal Officers of the United States Army,” by ©. 
R. Greenleaf, M. D.; a new edition of Dr. Al- 
fred Stillés’s “‘ Therapeutics and Materia Medi- 
ca;” T. H. Tanner, M. D., “Manual of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine” (a reprint) ; 
Dr. W. W. Hall’s Essays on ‘‘ Health and Dis- 
ease,” and on “Sleep;” Dr. John B. Beck’s 
“Essays on Infant Therapeutics and other sub- 
jects; Dr. William Grace’s “‘ Army Surgeon’s 
Manual;” Dr. John King’s “American Dis- 
pensatory,” sixth revised edition; Dr. Hugh 
3. Hodge’s “ Principles and Practice of Obstet- 
rics,” a new and enlarged edition; Dr. R. 8. 
Irall’s ‘“ Hand-book of Hygienic Practice, in- 
vended as a Practical Guide for the Sick Room.” 
The principal monographs were: Dr. Austin 
Flint’s ‘‘Compendium of Percussion and Aus- 
cultation;”? Dr. H. H. Salter’s ‘ Asthma: its 
Pathology and Treatment;” Dr. Louis Els- 
burg’s ‘Laryngoscopal Medication; Dr. A. 
Troltsch’s ‘‘ Diseases of the Ear; their Diag- 
nosis and Treatment;” D. F. A. Von Mosch- 
zisker’s ‘“‘ The Ear: its Diseases and their Treat- 
ment; ” Dr. 0. Both’s *‘Sketch of the Theory 
and Oure of Phthisis;” Dr. W. H. Byford’s 
“Treatise on the Chronic Inflammation and 
Displacement of the Unimpregnated Uterus; ” 
Dr. F. J. Bumstead’s “ Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Venereal Diseases;” Dr. O. Fayette 
Taylor’s “Mechanical Treatment of Angular 
Curvature ; or, Pott’s Disease of the Spine,” and 
his “ Spinal Irritation; or, the Causes of Back- 
ache among American Women;” Dr. W. H. 
Fuller “On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and 
Sciatica; their Pathology, Symptoms, and 
Treatment;” Dr. J. O’Reilly’s ‘The Nervous 
and Vascular Connection between the Mother 
and the Foetus in Utero;” Dr. H. F. Damon’s 
“Leucocythemia;” a Boylston medical prize 
essay; Dr. Silas Durkee’s “Treatise on Gon- 
orrhea and Syphilis,” a second revised edition ; 
Dr. 8. R. Percy’s “ Inquiry into the Physiologi- 
cal and Medicinal Properties of the Veratrum 
Viride,” a prize essay; Dr. E. J. Tilt’s “‘ Hand- 
book of Uterine Therapeuties;” W. A. Ham- 
mond, M. D., “Lectures on Venereal Dis- 
eases ;”” Dr, T. H. Tanner’s Memoranda on Poi- 
sons” (a reprint); William Acton, M. R. 0. 8., 
‘Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive 
Organs in Childhood, Youth, Adult Age, and 
Advanced Life;” Dr. J. O. Dalton’s ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Trichina Spiralis,” and Dr. Peter D. 
Keyser’s ‘Glaucoma: its Symptoms, Diagno- 
sis, and Treatment.” The Homeopathists, be- 
sides their work on the theory and practice 
of medicine already named, have published a 
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“Monograph on Diphtheria: its Nature, Pa. 
thology, and Homeopathic Treatment,” by W. 
T. Helmuth, M. D.; John Ellis’s ‘‘ Family Ho- 
moceopathy;” a work on ‘“ New Remedies in 
Homeeopathic Practice,” by Dr. E. W. Hall, 
and a “‘ Homeeopathician’s Medical Diary,” by 
Dr. E. P. Mosman. The only other medical 
works of importance are the reprint of “‘ Braith- 
waite’s Retrospect,” still maintained; a third 
edition of Dr. Edward Parish’s “Treatise on 
Pharmacy ;” Dr. E. Small’s “Anatomy and 
Physiology rendered Attractive;” Mrs. ©. H. 
Dall’s “Sunshine: a New Name for a Popular 
Lecture on Health;” Dr. J. Thomus’ ‘ Com- 
prehensive Medical Dictionary ;” a new edition 
of Dr. Henry Beasley’s “Book of Prescrip 
tions;” Dr. J. H. Wythe’s “ Physician’s Dose 
and Symptom Book; ” several “Medical Dia- 
ries, Visiting Lists and Hand-books,” and Mr. 
Edward Mayhew’s “Illustrated Horse Manage- 
ment.” 

In Legal Literature there were the usual 
number of State reports of the cases in the 
higher courts; reports of cases in the United 
States Courts, and in the English ‘exchequer 
and common Jaw courts, amounting in all to 
about thirty volumes; but aside from these the 
year was remarkably prolific in treatises on 
great law questions, as well as in the produc- 
tions of those standard authorities and text- 
books which are so constantly required both 
in the courts and in the law schools. Of the 
former class were Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr.’s 
“‘Enemy’s Territory and Alien Enemies;” Mr, 
Theodore W. Dwight’s “‘ Argument in the Rose 
Will Case,” and his collection of “Cases in 
England of Disposition of Property for Chari- 
table and Public Uses;” Mr. George Bemis’s 
“Precedents of American Neutrality, in reply 
to Sir Roundell Palmer;” Mr. R. 8. Black- 
well’s “ Practical Treatise on the Power to Sell 
Land for the Nonpayment of Taxes, embracing 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Supreme Judicial Tribunals of 
the several States;” ex-Governor Washburn’s 
“Treatise on the American Law of Property ;” 
Chief Justice Redfield’s Law of Wills, embrac- 
ing not only the Jurisprudence of Insanity in 
that connection, but all other points affecting 
their validity; Mr. Francis Hilliard’s revised 
edition of his “Law of Mortgages and Per- 
sonal Property ;” Mr. Charles O. Bonney’s 
“Rules of Law for the Carriage and Delivery 
of Persons and Property by Railway,” with 
statutes and decisions; a new edition by Mr. 
G. §S. Hutchinson of Cleveland’s ‘“ Banking 
System of New York, with notes and refer- 
ences to adjudged cases;” Mr. William Whi- 
ting (Solicitor General United States) ‘ War 
Powers under the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Among the text and reference books may be 
mentioned: Mr. ©. H. Scribner’s “‘ Treatise on 
the Law of Dower;” Mr. Pomeroy’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Municipal Law ;” President Wool- 
sey’s “Introduction to the Study of Interna 
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tional Law ;” Judge Parsons’s “ Law of Con- 
tracts,” fifth edition; Mr. J. B. Ecclesine’s 
“ Compendium of Laws and Decisions relating 
to Mobs, Riots, Invasions, &c., as affecting Fire 
Insurance Companies in the United States ;” 
Judge Stanley Matthews “Summary of the 
Law of Partnership for Business Men; ” “‘ Com- 
mentaries on the law of Marriage and Divorce,’ 
oy J. P. Bishop, fourth edition; Bernard Roel- 
ker’s ‘‘Mannal for the use of Notaries Public 
and Bankers;” Mr. George W. Raff, ‘On the 
Law relating to Roads and Highways in the 
State of Ohio; Mr. Henry Sumner Maine’s 
“Treatise on Ancient Law: its Connection 
with the Early History of Society, and its rela- 
tion to Modern Ideas,” with an Introduction 
by Professor Dwight. To this class also be- 
long the numerous volumes on the Pleading 
and Practice of different States and of different 
courts in the same State, and the treatises on 
the law relating to the powers and duties of 
Justices of the Peace and Constables in Indi- 
ana and Kentucky, as well as “‘ The Forms of 
Practice and Pleadings in Actions,” by Messrs. 
Abbott Brothers; “‘The Tax-payer’s Guide” 
of Mr. Thompson Westcott; Messrs. Tiffany & 
Smith’s “‘ New York Practice,” and ‘‘ The New 
York Code of Procedure amended to 1864,” by 
John Townsend. Among the laws and a 
posed laws published during the year we find, 
“The United States Statutes at large for the 
first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress,” 
edited, as usual, by Mr. George P. Sanger ; 
“ The United States Digest,” vol. 15, edited by 
H. Farnam Smith; ‘‘The Tax and the Tariff 
Laws,” each alphabetically arranged; ‘ The 
Act authorizing the Formation of Corpora- 
tions for Manufacturing, Mining, Mechanical, 
and Chemical Purposes,” with all the subse- 
quent amendments thereto; and the “ Draft 
of a Penal Code for the State of New York,” 
prepared by the Commissioners of the Code, 
and submitted to the Judges for examination 
before final revision. 

We have also two legal documents apper- 
taining rather to the antiquarian than the 
jurist. These are: A Calendar of New York 
Colonial Manuscripts, endorsed ‘* Land Papers,” 
in the office of the Secretary of State; and a 
reprint (on large paper) of the proceedings of a 
court-martial held at New Brunswick in 1778, 
tor the trial of General Charles Lee. 

In Educational Literature but little has 
been done, except in the way of Text-books 
for colleges, academies, seminaries, and public 
schools. Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., has pub- 
lished his inaugural on assuming the Presidency 
of Dartmouth College, and Governor J. A. An- 
drew his address to the graduating class of the 
Medical College of Harvard University, and 
both are replete with sound and useful sugges- 
tions on the subject of education. Mr. J. P. 
Wickersham, Principal of one of the Pennsyl- 
vania Normal Schools, has prepared a volume 
of great value entitled “*School Economy: a 
treatise on the Preparation, Organizition, Em- 
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ployment, Government, and Authorities of 
Schools ;” Mr. James E. Murdoch, the actor, 
who has given his whole time and talents to 
the cause of his country during the war, has 
collected some of the poems, &c., he has been 
in the habit of reading at his public readings 
and recitations, in behalf of the soldiers, under 
the title of “‘ Patriotism in Poetry and Prose.” 
Among the Text-books, the most noteworthy 
are: Prof. J. E. Boise’s “ First Three Books 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis,” with notes, vocabu- 
lary, and Kiepert’s excellent map; Prof. Al- 
bert Harkness’ “ Latin Grammar for Schools 
and Colleges ;” Prof. Francis Bowen’s “ Trea- _ 
tise on Logic ;”’ Prof. Hiram Corson’s “ Elocu- 
tionafy Manual;” Prof. R. R. Raymond’s 
“ Patriotic Speaker;” Prof. J. W. 8. Hows’ 
“‘ Ladies’ Book of Readings and Recitations ;” 
Prof. N. C. Brooks’ “ Vita Virorum Ilustrium 
Americe ;” Prof. W. B. Silber’s “ Progressive 
Lessons in Greek;” Rey. J. W. French’s 
“Grammar,” part of a course on language pre- 
pared for the Cadets at West Point; Messrs. 
Benjamin F. Shaw and Fordyce A. Allen’s 
“ Comprehensive Geography, combining Math- 
ematical, Physical, and Political Geography, 
&c.;” Prof. A. E. Church’s “ Elements of De- 
scriptive Geometry, with its application to 
Spherical Projections; ” Prof. J. Madison Wat- 
son’s “ Manual of Calisthenics;” Prof. E. OC. 
J. Krauss’s “‘ German Manual, or First Instrue- 
tion in the German Language;” and several 
readers and other elementary text-books in 
French and German. Mr. G. P. Quackenbos, 
well known as an author of successful school 
books, has prepared a * First Book in English 
Grammar,” as a part of his course on Gram- 
mar, and a “ Primary and Elementary Arith- 
metic,” based on the works of G. R. Perkins, 
LL. D. Mr. Nelson M. Holbrook has con- 
tinued the series of Towne and Holbrook’s 
Progressive Readers by the publication of a 
‘Fourth Reader ;” and Messrs. Ivison, Phin- 
ney, Blakeman & Co. have done good service 
to the higher schools by the publication of 
“ Arithmetical Examples; or, Test Exercises 
for the use of Advanced Classes.” 

The publication of Barnard’s ‘“ American 
Journal of Education” (quarterly), and of the 
“ American Educational Monthly,” has been 
continued during the year, and both journals, 
as well as the numerous local ones of which 
there are one or more in almost every Northern 
State, have contributed powerfully to promote 
the cause of education, in its relations to teach- 
er, scholar, and parent. Notwithstanding the 
large number of teachers who have joined the 
army, impelled often by the most patriotic mo- 
tives, there has been no retrogression in educa- 
tional effort in the Northern States; the schools 
have generally been better sustained and taught 
than before, and though in some of the colleges 
there has been a little falling off in numbers, yet 
it has been made up in others. 

In Geography and Travel, the event of the 
year was the publication of Capt. Charles Fran- 
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cis Hall’s “ Arctic Researches and Life among 
the Esquimaux,” a work of great interest, and 
creditable to its author both as an explorer and 
narrator; the “Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile,” by Captain John Hanning 
Speke, and of Mr. W. Winwood Reade’s “ Say- 
age Africa: a Narrative of a Tour in Equato- 
rial, Southwestern, and Northwestern Africa,” 
both reprints, were also important additions to 
our geographical literature. Among other 
original American works of this class we notice 
“Man and Nature,” by Hon. George P. Marsh; 
Mr. Edward L. Clark’s “ Daleth ; or, the Home- 
stead of the Nations, Egypt. Illustrated ;” “A 
Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England,” 
by Mr. Robert Carter; ‘‘ The Hawaiian Islands: 
their Progress and Condition under Missionary 
Labors,” by Rufus Anderson, D. D.; “ From 
Dan to Beersheba; or, the Land of Promise as 
it now appears,” by Rey. J. P. Newman, D. D.; 
** Arizona and Sonora; the Geography, History, 
and Resources of the Silver Regions of North 
America,” by Sylvester Mowry; Mr. J. Ross 
Browne’s “ Crusoe’s Island, Washoe, &e. ;” Mr. 
Edward H. Hall’s “ The Great West: Emigrants, 
Settlers, and Traveller’s Guide and Hand-book 
of the Pacific States and the Territories; Rey. 
Lewis Grant’s ‘ Zulu-Land; or, Life among the 
Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu Land ;” Mr, J. 
S. Campbell’s “Idaho: Six Months in the New 
Gold Diggings;” “ The Silver Mines of Nevada, 
with Map;” Rev. G. 8. Bailey’s ‘‘The Great 
Caverns of Kentucky—Diamond Cave, Mam- 
moth Cave, and Hundred Dome Cave ;” Mr. 
John Austin Stevens, Jr., “The Valley of the 
Rio Grande: its Topography and Resources ;” 
Rey. Joshua Leavitt, D. D., “‘Denmark and its 
Relations;” Mr. J. Milton Mackie’s “ From 
Cape Cod to Dixie and the Tropics; Mrs. H. 
Dwight Williams’ “A Year in China: and a 
Narrative of Capture and Imprisonment, when 
Homeward-bound, on board the Rebel Pirate 
Florida;” anew and enlarged edition of Mr. 
P. McD. OCollins’s ‘“ Overland Explorations in 
Siberia, Northern Asia, and the Great Amoor 
River Country;” a condensed narrative of 
Moffatt’s ‘‘ Adventures as a Missionary in South 
Africa;” a compilation of great interest, en- 
titled “Treasury of Travel and Adventure ;” 
and Miss 8. W. Lander’s “Spectacles. for Young 
Eyes, Zurich.” In the way of Maps, Guide, and 
Hand-books, we have Colton’s condensed 8vo 
“ Atlas of the Union;” the third year of Har- 
per’s “ Hand-book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East, prepared by Mr. W. P. Fetridge;” 
“A Guide Book of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and its Connections through the Coal 
Fields of Pennsylvania;” Mr. J. Disturnell’s 
‘* Traveller’s Guide to the Hudson River, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, the Saguenay River,” &. ; 
and ‘The Washington Sketch Book,” by Viator. 

The Zssays were quite numerous. We have 
already enumerated the principal ones on topics 
connected with the war. Those on other sub- 
jects may be classified into those discussing 
religious and moral questions, literary or scien- 
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tific, and reprints, Of the first class are Rey. 
T. L. Ouyler’s ‘Cedar Christian and other 
Sketches ;” Mary G. Ware’s “ Death and Life ;’ 
Rey. Orville Dewey’s “Problem of Human 
Destiny; ”’ Gail Hamilton’s (Miss A. Dodge) 
“Stumbling Blocks” and “‘ New Atmosphere ; ” 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s “‘ Broken Lights,” 
an inquiry into the present condition and future 
prospects of religious faith, which though writ- 
ten the other side of the Atlantic was primarily 
intended for American readers; Fenelon’s 
‘Reflections and Meditations,” with a memoir 
by Mr. John R. G. Hassard; Mrs. L. Maria 
Child’s ‘ Looking Toward Sunset; ” Mr. A. B. 
Muzzey’s ‘“‘The Blade and the Ear: Thoughts 
for a Young Man;” “A Pastor’s Jottings; ” 
“St. John’s Land, a Retro-Prospectus;” Mr. 
Frank W. Ballard’s “The Stewardship of 
Wealth, as Illustrated in the Lives of Amos 
and Abbott Lawrence.” Of the literary, scien- 
tific, and philosophic essays, the most important 
were Mr. W. W. Story’s ‘Roba di Roma;” 
Miss Henrietta’s Wilson’s ‘‘ Chronicles of a Gar- 
den: its Pets and its Pleasures;” Rev. Dr. 
Horace Bushnell’s ‘“‘ Work and Play; or, Liter- 
ary Varieties;” Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’s 
““Oampaner Thal and other Essays,” translated 
by ©. T. Brooks; Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham’s 
“Woman and her Era;” T. Starr King’s 
“Patriotism and other Papers;” Mr, Howard 
Payson Arnold’s ‘European Mosaic; ” ‘ Auto- 
graph Leaves of our Country’s Authors;” Ik 
Marvel’s (Mr. Donald G. Mitchell) “Seven 
Stories with Basement and Attic;” Mr. J. J. 
Jarves’s “The Art.Idea;” Mr. H. D. Thoreau’s 
** The Maine Woods; ” ‘‘ Jennie June’s;” “ Jen- 
nie Juneiana: Talk on Women’s Topics; ” Mr. 
James Russell Lowell’s ‘Fireside Travels; ” 
“Eliana;” hitherto uncollected writings of 
Charles Lamb; Mr. 8S. B. Ruggles’s ‘ Semi- 
centennial Address tothe Class of 1814 and the 
Society of Alumni of Yale College, on the 
Past and the Present;” President Felton’s 
“Familiar Letters from Europe;” ‘“ Autumn 
Leaves,” by the late Samuel Jackson Gardner ; 
* Wet Days at Edgewood,” by Ik Marvel; Mr. 
Charles D. Drake’s ‘Union and Anti-Slavery 
Speeches delivered during the Rebellion; ” Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe’s ‘“*House and Home Papers; ” 
and new editions of Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book ;” 
Headley’s * Adirondack ;” Hawthorne’s “‘ Thrice 
Told Tales;” and Longfellow’s prose works. 
A few of the reprints were of some importance; 
among them were Sir E. B. Lytton’s ‘“‘ Caxton- 
jana; two volumes of Francis Bacon’s Works; 
the interminable A. K. H. Boyd’s *‘ Counsel and 
Comfort Spoken from a City Pulpit; Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s “Illustrations of Universal 
Progress,” and ‘Essays: Moral, Political, and 
/Esthetic;” Madame D’Hericourt’s ‘A Wo- 
man’s Philosophy of Woman; or, Woman 
Affranchised;” a new edition of D’Israeli’s 
*‘ Amenities of Literature; ’? Edmund About’s 
“ Les Progres;” ‘* Essays on Social Subjects,” 
from the “Saturday Review;” ‘The Gentle 
Life;”’ ‘Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
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*Oharacter;” Mrs. Jameson’s “Sacred and Le- 


gendary Art,” and “Legends of the Monastic 
Orders;” Mr. E. M. Whitty’s ‘“‘ Bohemians of 
London; ” Leigh Hunt’s “The Seer; or, Com- 
mon Places Refreshed ;” Guizot’s ‘‘ Lovein Mar- 
riage, a Historical Study; ” “‘ Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell; Hugh Miller’s Essays, Historical Bio- 
graphies, &c., edited by Peter Bayne; ‘ Pearls 
from Heine.” 

In Poetry there was an alarming increase 
of the number of new poets, who for the most 
part had come before the American public for 
the first time in a collected volume of their own 

oems. Forty of these adventurous spirits 
hive thus laid claim to a literary immortality, 
and there is a slight possibility that some one 
of the forty may possibly attain to it. The 
poetry of most of these volumes is respectable, 
while three or four exhibit abilities above me- 
diocrity ; and while none as yet have given 
marked evidence of the possession of the divine 
afflatus, they may yet develop into something 
beyond their present condition. 

We name a few of the most promising: Mr. 
Harvey Rice’s “Mount Vernon and other Po- 
ems,” has sold sufficiently to require a second 
edition; Mr. Edward Hopper’s “Fire on the 
Hearth in Sleepy Hollow,” has passages of great 
merit; “ Utterances,” by Col. A. J. H. Duganne, 
contains some songs and ballads whieh had al- 
ready attained high reputation in the newspaper 
columns; ‘“ Idylls of Battle and Poems of the 
Rebellion,” by Miss Laura O. Redden, alady who 
is a semi-mute, exhibits harmony, grace of versi- 
fication, and in a few of the pieces a poetic fire 
worth cultivating ; ‘ Faith and Fancy,” by John 
Savage, is a volume of which its author has no 
occasion to be ashamed. The little volumes of 
Mr. F. G. Tuckerman and Mr. Henry F. Tuck- 
erman, are worthy of the reputation of those 
gentlemen as elegant belles lettres scholars. 
Bishop Coxe’s “ Christian Ballads,” and Messrs. 
Bayard Taylor, John G. Saxe, N. P. Willis, and 
Robert Lowell’s collections of poems, now pub- 
lished in new forms, have been for some years 
before the public. One of the most remarkable 
volumes of poetry published during the year 
was a little collection printed in Germany, 
though nominally published in Milwaukie, from 
the pen of an American lady (Mrs. Mary H. ©. 
Booth), since deceased at the early age of thirty- 
four; it bore the title of “Wayside Blossoms 
among Flowers from German Gardens,” and 
some of the exhibited rare poetic genius, 
Mr. George H. Boker has published a volume 
entitled “Poems of the War,” containing a 
number of lyrics which are favorites with the 
army. Other volumes of original poems issued 
during the year were: ‘Poems from the Inner 
Life,” by Lizzie Doten; ‘“ Poems,” by Henry 
Peterson; “ Poems,” by Una; ‘Secession, or 
Prose in Rhyme, and East Tennessee, a Poem,” 
by an East Tennessean ; “‘ Sacred Poetical Par- 
aphrase, and Miscellaneous Poems,” by Rev. J. 
B. Steele; ‘The Book of Job in Poetry” 
(more correctly in rhyme), by Rey. H. W. 


Adams; “ Voices from the Hearth; or, a Col- 
lection of Poems,” by Isidor (Isidor G. Ascher), 
a Montreal book; “ Lyrics of a Day; or, News- 
paper Poetry,” by a United States Volunteer ; 
“A Tribute to the Fair; a Collection of Vers 
de Société;” “Poems of the Republic,” by 
William Oland Bourne;” ‘‘ Hymns of the Spir- 
it,” by Rev. S. Longfellow and Rev. S. Joln- 
son; ‘Memorial Poems and Hymns,” by Prof, 
E. Turney; “The Wind Harp, and other Po. 
ems,” by Ellen OC. Howarth; ‘*The Burden of 
the South,” in verse, by Sennoia, Rubek; “‘ The 
Poet, and other Poems,” by Achsah W. Sprague; 
“War Songs for Freemen;” “ Fi:st and Last; 
a Poem, intended to illustrate the Ways of God. 
to Man; “A Poetical Cook Book; “ Cabiro,” a 
poem, by George H. Calvert; ‘ Marble Isle, and 
other Poems,” by Sallie Bridges; ‘‘ Chimasia: 
Reply to Longfellow’s Theologian and other 
loems,” by Orthos; “ Visions and Verses,” by 
Charles Dexter; ‘Elim; or, Hymns of Holy 
Refreshment,” by Rev. F. D. Huntington; 
“Young America; a Poem,” by Fitz Greene 
Halleck; ‘‘The Palace Beautiful and other 
Poems,” by Orpheus C. Kerr (Newell); ‘‘ Rosa 
Mystica, Mary of Nazareth, the Lily of the 
House of David,” by Maria Josephine; “ Real 
and Ideal,” by John W. Montclair; ** Poems,” 
by Astarte. Among the collections of poems 
by different authors, were three little volumes 
arranged and edited by Frank Moore; “ Rebel 
Rhymes and Rhapsodies;” ‘‘ Songs of the Sol- 
diers ;” and “‘ Personal and Political Ballads ; ” 
“Poetry of the Age of Fable,” by Thomas Bul- 
finch, a new edition; “Golden Leaves from 
British Poets,” and ‘Golden Leaves frum 
American Poets,” both selected and arranged 
by Prof. John W. 8. Hews; “ Lyra Anglicana,” 
and “Lyra Americana,” both edited by Rev. 
George T. Ryder; “ A Selection of War Lyr- 
ics,” illustrated by F. O. C, Darley; Rev. W. D. 
Potts’ “ Campaign Songs for Christian Patriots 
and True Democrats ;” “‘ Ballads of the War and 
Ballads of the South;” ‘“‘ Hymns of the Ages,” 
third series; “Sacred Poetry, selected from 
the Writings of Charles Wesley ;” four Amer- 
ican Poems, metrically translated into German 
by Charles Theodore Eben; twenty Hymns with 
Music; and three or four Selections of the 
Psalms, with Chants for Responsive Service. 
The reprints, though few in number, were im- 
portant in character. Among them were Ten- 
nyson’s “Enoch Arden and other Poems,” of 
which seven editions appeared in as many dif- 
ferent styles; Robert Browning’s “ Sordello, 
Strafford,” &c., and his ‘‘ Dramatis Persons ;” 
Adelaide Procter’s Poems; ‘An Artist’s Po- 
ems, written and illustrated by Carl Heinrich’ 
Schurze,” and translated by Chas. G. Leland; 
a beautiful edition of Schiller’s Poems and Bal- 
lads; Poems by David Gray, with a Memoir 
and an Introduction by Lord Houghton. An 
elegant uniform edition of the Poems of Byron, 
Moore, Scott, Burns, Keats, and Gray, has been 
issued by a Boston publishing house. A new 
edition of Keble’s “Christian Year,” and one 
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of Milton’s Poetical Works, by Prof. C. D. Cleve- 
land, has also appeared. Mr. Benson J. Lossing 
has done a good service to the public in editing, 
with abundant historical and biographical notes, 
Trumbull’s Revolutionary Poem, ‘ McFingal;” 
and for the first time we have a good transla- 
tion of the German political and humorous bal- 
lad, “‘ Reynard the Fox.” We are obliged, for 
want of space, to omit all reference to works on 
Music, and to collections of music, either sacred 
or secular, as well as to the musical periodicals, 
some of which are edited with great ability. 

Of the233 Works of Fiction, not of a specially 
religious character, published during the year, 
164 belonged to the cheaper class in paper bind- 
ings, and of these 65 were sold at prices rang- 
ing from ten to fifteen cents, and the remainder 
at from twenty-five to seventy-five cents each. 
Of these cheapest novels we shall have more 
to say further on. Twenty-six were French 
and German works reprinted here in their 
original language. Less than fifty were bound 
volumes; and of these, several were new edi- 
tions of popular favorites, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Le Sage’s Gil Blas, etc. Of the original novels 
of a higher class published during the year the 
most important were: ‘John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes,” by Bayard Taylor; ‘‘ Oudjo’s Cave,” by 
J. T. Trowbridge; ‘‘The Three Scouts,” by the 
same author; ‘‘ Azarian, an episode,” by Har- 
riet E. Prescott; ‘‘ Emily Chester, a novel,” 
“My Own Story,” by Marian Leigh; ‘The 
Morrisons,” by Margaret Hosmer; ‘Eliza 
Woodson; or, the Early days of one of the 
World’s Workers, a story of American Life; ” 
** Honor; or, the Slave Dealer’s Daughter,” by 
Stephen G. Bulfinch; “Sophia; or, the Reign 
of Woman,” “ Woodcliff,” by Harriet B. Mc- 
Keever; ‘‘Waifwood, a novel;” ‘“ Chateau 
Frissac,”” by Oliver Logan; four volumes of 
Novelettes, by T. S. Arthur; “Hassan Ab- 
dallah; or, the Enchanted Keys and other 
Tales;”? a republication of Robert Lowell’s 
“The Story of the New Priest in Conception 
Bay,” and of H. L. Barnum’s “The Spy Un- 
masked; or, the original of Harvey Birch, 
Cooper’s Spy.” Among the reprints of foreign 
novels, not in pamphlet form, were ‘‘ The Gyp- 
sies of Dane’s Dike,” by George T. Phillips, 
(January Searle); “Justice and Mercy, a tale 
of All Hallows E’en,” by Mrs. Am. Stewart ; 
several volumes of the household edition of 
Dickens; a fine edition of ** Le Sage’s Gil Blas ; ” 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry.” A 
vharming little German story, “‘ Annie and her 
Master,” was also reprinted during the year 

Of the Religious jictions of the year, the 
most remarkable, both in their merit and suc- 
cess, were the books of Mrs. Charles, an English 
writer, who as a delineator of the scenes, cus- 
toms, and manners of past ages, has had no 
superior in modern times. Her first work 
which attained to a high popularity (although 
she had written several previously), was ‘‘ The 
Ohronicles. of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, by 
two of themselves.” This, the scene of which 


was laid in Germany in the time of Luther 
was published in two rival editions late in 1863, 
and a subsequent illustrated edition of it in the 
summer of 1864, and all enjoyed a remarkable 
popularity. In the summer of 1864 this was 
followed by “The Early Dawn;” a series of 
sketches of Christian life in England, at dif- 
ferent periods of the Christian centuries: and 
several of her earlier works, such asthe “ Orip- 
ple of Antioch,” the “Martyrs of Spain,” ete., 
etc., written in the same vein, were also repub- 
lished and had an extensive sale. Late in the 
autumn of 1864 appeared her ‘“ Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan,” a story of the Great Revival 
in the times of Whitfield and the Wesleys, 
which in its creative power and its graphic 
delineation of character surpassed all her pre- 
vious works. The sale of these works has been 
very Jarge, and is still maintained. Other re- 
ligious novels of high character, published 
during the year, were “The Trial; or, More 
Links in the Daisy Chain,” by Miss Yonge, 
author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe ;” “*‘ Melbourne 
House,” by Miss Susan Warner, author of the 
“Wide Wide World;” “The Grahams,” by 
Jane Gay Fuller; ‘‘ Margaret’s Secret and its 
Success,” by Miss Carey Buck. A republica- 
tion of Sargent’s ‘‘ Temperance Tales,” by the 
American Tract Society, Boston, belongs also 
to this class of books. 

The number of juvenile publications is so 
large, 428 distinct works having been issued 
during the year, and many of these in several 
volumes, that we can only indicate the authors, 
without attempting to specify the books them- 
selves. Indeed, the task of naming all the au- 
thors of these books would itself be a laborious 
work, since they number 264, were it not that 
154 are anonymous, and 14 others conceal 
their identity under initials or a nom de plume. 
Among these writers for the young the English 
writer A. L. O. E. still maintains her preémi- 


nence in the number of her books, having is- . 


sued twelve during the year. She is followed 
closely, however, by Aunt Fanny (Mrs. Fanny 
Barrow), who has published eleven, and ‘ Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie,” who has brought out ten. 
“Nellie Grahame” comes next with seven, 
Mrs. Charles with six, Uncle John and Jacob 
Abbott with six, R. M. Ballantyne and Hans 
©. Anderson with five; an anonymous writer 
(author of Weldon Woods) with the same 
number; “Maxwell” with four; Mayne Reid, 
F. M. 8., and two anonymous writers, with the 
same number; while John 8. Hart, ‘Sophie 
May,” T. 8S. Arthur, §. J. Donaldson, Jr., Rev. 
P. ©. Headley, Rey. Daniel C. Eddy, “ Oliver 
Optic,” Susie M. Waring, and Harriet B. 
McKeever published three each, and Mrs. Jane 
D. Chaplin, Aunt Friendly, W. H. G. Kingston, 
Mrs. Phebe Harris Phelps, Alice A. Dodge, 
“Fluta,” Mary Howitt, “Rose Ellenwood,” 
“Aunt Susan,” ‘Cousin Kate,” ‘“ Laurens,” 
Mrs. H. E. Brown, Mary Harvey Gill, Rev. W. 
Blackburn, Rev. Ashton Oxenden, Miss Yonge, 
Josephine Franklin, Sir C. F, Lascelles Wraxall, 
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Anne Bowman, Rev. J. A. Collier, Anna 
Cooke, Mrs. Carey Buck, Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge, and Adolphe Monod two each. Of the 
authors of a single juvenile book published dur- 
ing the year, the following were the principal : 
Mrs. Bradley, Rey. John W. Brown, Mary J. 
Ho Sarah A. Myers, Rose Morton, Rev. 
J. S. Sewall, Rev. O. Witherspoon, Samuel 
Croxall, Mrs. $8. B. Drake, Chauncey Giles, Ed- 
ward Payson Hammond, Caroline E. Kelly, 
“ Robert Merry,” Mrs. Emily C. Pearson, Mrs. 
Ii. B. Goodwin, “Cousin Sarah,” Helen R. 
Cutler, Ezra M. Hunt, M. D., Mrs. H. C. Knight, 
Mrs. OC. M. Kirkland, Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Jesse Thornton, Rev. A. R. Baker, Mrs. Caro- 
line L. Blake, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Rev. 
Asa Bullard, Miss M. E. Dodge, James Grant, 
Rey. W. K. Tweedie, “Brother Philippe,” Ma- 
rian Butler, Rev. Horatius Bonar, Gustav 
Nieritz, Rey. A. A. E. Taylor, J. Thomas War- 
ren, Mrs. Fanny I. Burge Smith, Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, D. D., Thomas Miller (the Basket 
Maker), Thomas Day, Fanny Fern, N. Haw- 
thorne, William Dalton, Dr. Harley, Rev. 8. 
M. Haskins, Horatio Alger, John C. Geikie, R. 
H. Stoddard, Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, Major Penni- 
man, “ Alfred Oldfellow,” ‘“ Aunt Annie,” J. H. 
Langille, Fanny Fuller, Miss Mary S. Chapman, 
Maria H. Bulfinch, Mary Granger Chase, Jean 
Ingelow, Julia Leonard, Frederick Howard 
Wines. 

The class of Miscellaneous Books is small 
(only 19), and does not offer any publications 
worthy of note. 

Under the head of Works of Fiction, we 
have alluded to the cheaper classes of these 
works in paper binding. The issue of one 
class of these, known as the “Dime Litera- 
ture,” has become a marked feature in the pub- 
lishing enterprises of the day. Originating in 
1859 with the house of Beadle & Co., who 
commenced in a small way the publication of 
fictions of one hundred pages large 16mo, at 
the retail price of a dime, it has extended and 
amplified until the issues of these books are 
reckoned by millions; and the issues of the 
‘Dime Press” include not only fictions, of 
which, in all, perhaps one hundred and fifty 
different works have been published, but biog- 
raphies, histories, school text-books, hand- 
books, manuals on different branches of art, 
industry, and behavior, and collections of songs 
and poetry. Five or six different houses have 
first and last entered upon this department of 
publishing, but the issues of the others have 
been small as compared with. that of the 
originators of the business, Messrs.: Beadle & 
Co., whose aggregate sales from’ 1859 to May, 
1865, amounted: to 6,655,450 volumes, of which 
4,121,500 were novels; 1,633,700 songs; hand- 
books and manuals, 525,000 ; biographies, 225,- 
000; border tales, &., 480,250... Of the noy- 
els published in this series, nearly all have been 
American in authorship and subject; and it may 
be said to the honor of the publishers, that 
there is not one of them which is in the least 
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degree exceptionable in moral tone. Some of 
them may rank higher than others in literary 
merit, but all are alike free from any immoral 
tendency. The same high moral character ex- 
tends to all their publications. The sales of 
single novels range from 385,000 to 80,000 
_copies, and other of their books have greatly 
surpassed this—their “‘ Dime Song Book, No. 
1,” reaching a sale of more than 350,000 copies, 
and the dime edition of ‘“‘The National Tax 
Law” of over 200,000 copies. A Dime fub- 
lishing house has been established in Londor, 
and over forty of the Dime novels republished © 
there. Thelarge sales of these books are made 
in all parts of the country, the demand fer them - 
in the army being very large. 

The publications of the other cheap publish- 
ing houses, which range in price from twenty- 
five to seventy-five cents, are with but few ex- 
ceptions reputable in their character. Some of 
them are sensational, and thus gratify a morbid 
taste; but the number of really vicious novels 
is far smaller than a few years ago, and most 
of the cheaper novels of this class are reprints 
of English novels of high moral tone, and re- 
spectable ability. Indeed, a poor English novel 
will not generally repay the cost of printing. 

In periodical literature, the year 1864 added 
but little to our stock of magazines and jour- 
nals, The special magazines, The United States 
Service Magazine, and the American Educa- 
tional Monthly, which though first issued re- 
ally in December 1863, nominally commenced 
their existence with the year 1864, have been 
already noticed. There were several magazines 
projected during the year, but none we believe 
issued till just at its close, when “Our Young 
Folks,” a magazine for youth, made its appear- 
ance in Boston, and Gazlay’s Pacific Monthly, 
a magazine having in view the promotion of 
the literary interests of the Pacitic States, was 
issued in New York. Both give good promise 
of success. 

The extremely high price of paper and print- 

g, and binding, still operate as a check on 
literary enterprise, and prevent the undertaking 
of publications which under other circumstan- 
ces might be attempted; but with the close of 
the war the business is likely to attain to a 
higher degree of prosperity. 

The number of publications in England, in 
1864, as stated in the London Literary Gazette, 
was 3,553, including new editions and pam- 
phlets. Ofthese there were of Religious Works, 
715; Biography and History ; 233, Geography, 
Topography, and Books of Travel, 151; Fiction, 
including Juvenile Works, 842; Poetry and 
General Literature, 565; Annuals and New 
Serials, 166; Law and Parliamentary Works, 
79; Medicine and Surgery, 124; Foreign Phi- 
lology, including Translations, 132; ~ English 
Philology and Education, 177 ; Naval, Military, 
and Engineering Works, 32; Political Works, 
56; Agriculture, Horticulture, and Field Sports, 
46; Art, Architecture, &c., 52; Commercial, 
41; Scientific Works, 122. : 
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LONDON CONFERENCE. Upon the invi- 
tation of the Government of England, the 
plenipotentiaries of England, France, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
the German Diet, met in conference in London 
on the 25th of April, for the purpose of at- 
tempting a peaceable solution of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, which had already led to a 
war between Denmark and the two great Ger- 
man powers, Austria, and Prussia. The first 
endeavor of the conference was to obtain from 
the belligerent powers a suspension of hos- 
tilities for one month. This was agreed to by 
their representatives in the sitting of the 9th 
of May. 

On the 12th of May Earl Russell called on 
the plenipotentiaries of Austria and Prussia to 
explain the motives which induced their Gov- 
ernments to occupy a large portion of the 
Danish territory, and to make known the in- 
tentions of their courts with a view to the re- 
establishment of peace. In reply to this ap- 
peal, the first plenipotentiary of Prussia de- 
clared that the German powers considered the 
ground of discussion as entirely free from any 
restriction resulting from engagements which 
might have existed before the war between 
their Governments.and Denmark; that, how- 
ever, they did not mean to exclude any combi- 
nation which might tend to effect a solid and 
lasting peace, without prejudicing acquired 
rights. The explanations given by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the German powers in the sit- 
tings of May 12th and 17th brought to light 
a complete divergence of opinion existing 
among the members of the Conference with 
regard to the validity of the Treaty of London 
of 1852. The plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
maintained that, although war may put an end 
to a treaty between two powers which have 
become belligerents, yet it cannot release those 
powers from their obligations to the other 
powers who joined in the signature of the same 
treaty. They were of opinion that the aban- 
doning of an agreement ought to be justifie 
by satisfactory means, and it ought to be under- 
stood what was intended to take its place. 
The plenipotentiaries of Russia and Sweden 
expressed themselves to the same purpose, 
while the French ambassador asked the Ger- 
man plenipotentiaries if in ‘case the arrange- 
ments of 1851 and 1852 should not admit of 
being maintained, it would not be possible in 
their opinion to substitute for them a fresh 
combination without departing from the circle 
traced out by the stipulations of the treaty. 
The Danish representative insisted that the 
treaty of 1852 was still in force, while Baron 
de Beust, the representative of the Frankfort 
Diet, observed that its validity had never been 
recognized by the German Confederation. 

In the sitting of May 17th Count Bernstorff, 
the Prussian plenipotentiary, announced the 
bases of pacification which the courts of Aus- 
tria and Prussia proposed to submit to the 
Conference. He demanded, in the name of 
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Prussia, ‘the complete political independence 
of the duchies and their close connection by 
means of common institutions,” while Count 
Apponyi, the Austrian ambassador, said the 
question of succession remained open, and fu- ° 
ture complications could only be avoided by 
the complete autonomy of the duchies with 
common institutions and entire independence 
in their political and administrative relations.” 
Baron de Beust insisted that the German Diet 
would never consent to the restoration of a 
union between the duchies and Denmark. 

In the sitting of the 28th of May the pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria and Prussia brought 
forward a plan which had for its object to de- 
mand a complete separation of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein from the Kingdom of 
Denmark, and their union in a single state, 
under the sovereignty of the hereditary Prince 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg. The ambassador of Russia expressed his 
dissent from this proposition, and stated ex- 
pressly that when the question of the succession 
of Holstein came to be considered, the Prince 
of Augustenburg would not be the only one 
who had claims to assert, and, as the plenipo- 
tentiary of Russia, he considered it especially 
his duty to present the claims of Oldenburg. 
The plenipotentiaries of Denmark declared that 
“if the Danish Government considered the pro- 
posal of the preceding sitting inadmissible, so 
much the more was it impossible for them to 
discuss this one.” 

In order, if possible, to meet this conflict of 
views Lord Russell read the following declara- 
tions proposing, in the name of Great Britain, 
a division of the duchies in accordance with 
the principles of nationality: 


The plenipotentiaries of Great Britain have seen 
with deep regret that the last sitting of the Cenfer- 
ance has not resulted in the establishment of the 
bases of an agreement between Germany and Den- 
mark. In our opinion the elements of a solid and 
durable peace can neither be found in the engage- 

f 1851, which during twelve years have borne 
no other fruit than dissensions and troubles, nor in 
the analysis of an obscure and complicated law. But 
unless it is possible to lay down the bases of a solid 
and durable peace, it is not competent for the neutral 
powers to renounce the solemn treaty by which they 
recognized the integrity of the Danish monarchy, 
neither could they concur in a new arrangement 
which would be insufficient for Germany, or humilia- 
ting for Denmark. The elements of a solid and 
durable peace must therefore be sought elsewhere. 
For many years a lively sympathy for their brethren 
who are subject to the King of Denmark has animated 
the Germans of the Germanic Confederation. The 
Danes, on their side, are inspired by the love of 
independence and the desire of maintaining their 
ancient monarchy. These sentiments on either side 
deserve the respect of Europe. In order to prevent 
a future contest, and to satisfy Germany, it would 
be necessary, in our opinion, entirely to separate 
Holstein, Lauenburg, and the southern part of 
Schleswig from the Danish monarchy To justify so 
vast a sacrifice on the part of Denmark, and to 
maintain the independence of the Danish monarchy, 
it is desirable, in our opinion, that the line of the 
frontier should not be drawn more to the north than 
the mouth cf the Schlei and the line of the Panne. 
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werke. It is also nec for the security of Den- 
mark that the Germanic Confederation should not 
erect or maintain fortresses, nor establish fortified 
ports in the territory ceded by Denmark, An equit- 
able arrangement of the public debt and the re- 


* nunciation by Austria, Prussia, and the German 


Confederation of all right of interference in the 
internal affairs of Denmark, would serve to complete 
the friendly relations between pee) and Den- 
mark. A question remains which would not form 
the object of the treaty of peace, but which interests 
Germany, and cannot be passed by in silence. In 
the opinion of the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain 
it should be understood that the future destiny of 
the Duchy of Holstein or the Duchy of Lauenburg, 
and of the southern part of the Duchy of Schleswig 
which will be annexed to the duchy of Holstein, 
shall not be settled without their consent. If the 
King of Denmark consents to the sacrifices of terri- 
tory which are required of him in the name of peace, 
it would be just that the independence of his kingdom 
should be guaranteed by the great European powers. 


The neutral powers accepted this proposal. 
The German plenipotentiaries accepted the prin- 
ciple of the plan, reserving to their courts the 
right of making counter propositions on the va- 
rious questions of detail of which the projected 
arrangement was proposed. Denmark, on June 
2d, also accepted the plan with certain reser- 
vations, which were stated in a declaration of 
M. de Quaade. The Danish plenipotentiary said 
that the King of Denmark was not opposed to 
a territorial cession, if the powers of Europe 
wished to abandon the Treaty of London, pro- 
vided that he assumed thereby an independent 


and perfectly autonomous existence as regards . 


the remainder of his States, and that the future 
destiny of the territories ceded be not decided 
without their consent. But there were limits 
to the sacrifices which it was desired to impose 
upon Denmark to which the Danish Government 
could not accede. The new frontier must pro- 
vide for both her military and commercial in- 
terests, and that frontier must be protected by 
sufficient guarantees. To the cession of the 
duchy of Lauenburg the King of Denmark could 
only consent under special conditions, as this 
duchy was acquired by the King of Denmark in 
exchange for a part of Pomerania, to serve as 
an equivalent for the kingdom of Norway, and 
as it was essentially unconcerned in the dispute 
which has caused the present war. Finally, the 
Danish Government must claim the liberty to 
resume the position which they have invariably 
maintained on the ground of the Treaty of Lon- 
don, if a just and equitable arrangement should 
not be agreed upon. 

In the same sitting of June 2d, the ambassa- 
dor of Russia announced to the Conference that 
the emperor, desiring to facilitate as far as de- 
pended upon him the reéstablishment of peace, 
had ceded to the grand duke of Oldenburg the 


eventual rights which section 3 of the protocol 


of Warsaw of May 24 (June 5), 1851, reserved 
to his Majesty, as chief of the elder branch of 
Holstein-Gottorp. 

The Danish plenipotentiaries, after a good 
deal of hesitation, agreed on the 6th of June to 
# further suspension of hostilities, but they in- 
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sisted upon limiting the armistice to a fortnight, 
unless there should appear to be a fair probabil- 
ity of agreement upon a point so vital as that 
of the frontier. 

The first line of demarcation adopted by the 
Danish Government had been traced from Eck- 
ernforde to Frederickstadt, a little to the south 
of the line proposed on the 28th of May by the 
plenipotentiaries of Great Britain. Later, the 
Danish plenipotentiaries were authorized to ad- 
here to the line of the Schlei and the Dannewerke, 
but with the express understanding that no other 
arrangement whatever would be entertained. 
The plenipotentiaries of Prussia and Austria at 
first proposed the line from Apenrade to Ton- 
dern. Subsequently Count Bernstorf declared 
his readiness to recommend to his Government 
a line from Flensburg to the north of Tondern 
at Hoyer. The Austrian plenipotentiary did 
not at first consider himself authorized to adopt 
this line, but subsequently he received permis- 
sion to doso. When, however, the Danes ad- 
hered to their determination not to entertain 
the proposition of any line south of the second 
line proposed by them, the plenipotentiaries of 
Austria and Prussia recurred to their first line 
traced from Apenrade to Tondern, and this prop- 
osition formed the extreme limit at which they 
finally took their stand. The efforts of the 
neutral powers to induce the belligerent powers 
to come to an understanding or a compromise 
about the intermediate territory between the 
Danish and the German line, proved fruitless. 

On the 18th of June Lord Russell proposed 
arbitration, but to this proposition neither of 
the belligerents consented. The plenipotentiary 
of Denmark explained this refusal by the ne- 
cessity which obliged him: to regard the boun- 
dary proposed on the 28th of May-as being in- 
tended by England as an ultimatum. Lord 
Clarendon combated this view. The line indi- 
cated on the 28th of May had been proposed in 
the interest of Denmark and of peace, and not 
with the intention of laying down a principle 
from which there could be no departure. The 
plenipotentiaries of Russia, France, and Sweden 
concurred in the opinion of Lord Clarendon. 

Then came a proposition from the French pleni- 
potentiary, that a vote should be taken in the 
mixed districts of Schleswig. Lord Russell said 
that the English plenipotentiaries would be dis- 
posed to concur, if the Danish Government 
thought proper to give their adhesion. M. de 
Quaade replied, that his instructions forbade 
him to consent to any other line than that pro- 
posed by the English plenipotentiaries on the 
28th of May, and accepted by Denmark. 

This declaration closed the debates of the 
Conference. 

LOUISIANA. The proceedings relative to 
the formation of a State Government for Lon- 
isiana were continued early in the year. The 
basis of this State Government was the procla- 
mation of President Lincoln of Dec. 8th, 1863- 
On Jan. 11th, 1864, Maj.-Gen, Banks issued his 
proclamation providing for the election of State 
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officers under the old constitution of the State 
on Feb. 22d, and for the election of delegates to 
a convention for the revision of the Constitution 
in April. (See Aynvar Cyotopxpra, 1863, 
p. 592.) On Feb. 8d his general order relative 
to compensated labor plantations were issued. 

See Annvat Oyoropzpra, 1863, pp. 594~5.) 

n Feb. 18th Gen. Banks issued the following 
proclamation prescribing the qualifications of 
voters: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GUEF, } 
New Orveans, Feb, 18,1864, 
General Orders No. 24: 

1. Every free white male twenty-one years of age, 
who has been a resident of the State twelve months, 
and six months in the parish in which he offers to 
vote, who is a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall have taken the oath prescribed by the President 
in his proclamation of the 8th December, 1863, shall 
have the right to vote in the election of State officers 
on the 22d day of February, 1864. 

2. Citizens of the State who have been expelled 
from their homes by the public enemy on account 
of their devotion to the Union, and who would be 
qualified voters in the parishes to which they belong, 
will be allowed to vote for State officers only in the 
election precincts in which, for the time being, they 
may reside. 

3. Citizens of the State who have volunteered for 
the defence of the country in the army or na , and 
who are otherwise wuaiiner voters, will be allowed 
to vote in the election precincts in which they may 
be found on the day of election. And if the exigen- 
cies of the public service be such as to prevent ‘their 
attendance at any established precinct, then commis- 
sioners fairly representing the interests involved in 
the election will be appointed to receive their votes 
wherever they may be stationed for that day, and to 
make due returns thereof, as well as of their own 
votes, to the Military Governor of the State as pro- 
vided for other commissioners of election. 

4, The Commissioners of Election, at any election 
precinct, are authorized to administer the oath of 
allegiance, as prescribed by the President, to any 
person otherwise qualified to vote, and to register 
the name of sucn voter in New Orleans where a 
register is required, or to receive it in other parishes 
where no register is required, at any time before the 
polls are closed on the day of election. 

5. The Commissioners of Election in the several 
parishes will make prompt returns of the votes given 
to the sheriff of the parish, as provided by law, or in 
his absence to the provost marshal, who will imme- 
diately return the same to the Military Governor of 
the State. 

6. The sheriffs of the several parishes, and in their 
absence, the provost marshals, will take especial 
care that the polls are properly opened, and that 
suitable Judges of Election amd other officers are 
appointed. It is desirable that all persons properly 
qualified shall vote, but it is more important that 
illegal or fraudulent votes shall not vitiate the elec- 
tion, 

7. The situation of Louisiana is not identical with 
that of other States designated by the President, but 
the test of loyalty required by him as a basis for the 
restoration of Government is unequivocal. Full op- 
portunity has been given to the people for the sug- 
gestion of any obligation more in accordance, if pos- 
sible, with the condition of this State, but no general 
unity of sentiment apo to exist as to the test of 
‘ealty which should be demanded. The inference is 
irresistible that all parties prefer the form prescribed 
by the President to any other than their own. 

8. The oath prescribed by him offers amnesty and 
gee only to those who have committed treason. 

o all others it is a simple pledge of continued fealty 
to the Government, ‘the oath of allegiance cannot 
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be materially strengthened or impaired by the lam 
guage in which it is clothed, but it may & accom- 
panied by such explanations as to make known to 
the public the sense in which it is administered and 
received. Allegiance cannot be more or less than 
unreserved, unconditional loyalty. 

9. The repetition of an oath once taken, or when un- 
necessarily clothed in unusual language, may well 
cause hesitation, but if it be identified with the resto- 
ration of a government, at a time when secret eva- 
sions and reservations have sapped public integrity, 
and endangered the safety of the nation, it is an un- 
sound patriotism that criticizes the form or hesitates 
at its removal. 

10. In times of p grade danger the Government has 
a right to demand an unreserved declaration of the 
purposes of all its people, and to provide, if neces- 
sary, an iron-clad defence against the weapons of its 
enemies. Those who seek its favor and protection 
must yield to its just demands. An exemption from 
all duties and an enjoyment of all privileges at the 
same time is a greater degree of happiness than is 
accorded to any man in this life. Let the People of 
Louisiana look at things as they are and base their 
political action upon a declaration of loyalty that 
cannot be misunderstood or misinterpreted. “Upon 
this depends the restoration of peace and of private 
and public prosperity. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. BANKS, 

Ricuarp B, Irwin, A. A. Gen. 


Three candidates for Governor were nomi- 
nated: B. F. Flanders, Michael Hahn, and J. Q. 
A. Fellows. Mr. Hahn was the candidate of 
those who approved the measures of General 
Banks; the dissentients supported Mr. Flan- 
ders. The former was hostile to the admission 
of the men of African descent to the privileges 
of citizenship; the latter were generally in 
favor of it. Mr. Fellows was in favor of the 
“Constitution and the Union with the preser- 
vation of the rights of all inviolate.” The 
election took place on Feb. 22d. The Federal 
lines at that time embraced the parishes of 
Plaquemines, St. Bernard, New Orleans, Jeffer- 
son, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, St. James, 
Ascension, Assumption, Lafourche, Terrebonne, 
that portion of St. Mary’s east of Bayou Teche, 
the portions of Iberville, East Baton Rouge 
and West Baton Rouge, immediately on the 
river bank; and the portion of East Feliciana 
and of St. Tammany, on which the troops were 
encamped. In all the parishes above St. John 
the Baptist, fronting on the river, there were 
guerrilla bands, which rendered the life of 
every man unsafe who was known to have 
taken an oath of allegiance to the United States. 
In the following parishes above named, the 
control was strictly limited to the surface oecu- 
pied by the camps: St. Mary, Iberville, East 
Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge, East Feli- 
ciana. The population of the State by the 
census of 1860 was 708,902; the population 
within the Federal lines, 233,185 ; balance out- 
side the lines, 575,617. The vote of New Or- 
leans for Governor was: 


Michael Hal stiwersecs cess sdscncsdwcaen 8,625 
Bs ANd Grasesass ss vcies cs cdascceon 1,007 
JQ An We OWHos css oc dss. 5a save doaanee 1,139 


The total number of votes was 10,270, includ- 
ing 107 cast by soldiers at Pensacola in Floride. 
Mr. Hahn received a majority of the votes cast. 
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The inauguration of Mr. Hahn, as Governor, 
took place on March 4th. The ceremonies on 
the occasion are thus described : 


The dawn of yesterday was ushered in by the 
clangor of the iron-tongued bells, and the roar of 
perry waking the slumberous echoes from their 

irs, and proclaiming to a disenthralled people the 

lad tidings of the reéstablishment of civil hberty. 
The early fis was unpromising for the comfortable 
carrying out of the programme of inauguration, but 
the sun came out and chased away the mists and 
clouds like the scattered remnants of a broken battle 
host, and by eight o’clock the anxious multitude 
were ass' of as bright and fair a day for the in- 

ing ceremony as could be desired. 

At an early hour, the multitude began to assemble 
in the region of Lafayette Square. Sentinels and 
policemen were posted at the entrance, to keep back 
the crowd until the scholars had entered, and anxious 
committee-men ran hither and thither, perfecting ar- 
rangements and taking a general supervision of 
affairs, looking all the time considerably worried and 
4urried, and red in the face with excitement and 
heat. Then the school children began to arrive from 
all directions, marching in two ranks, marshalled by 
their teachers. They were of all sizes, from the 
pers | five year old to the radiant maiden of sixteen, 
just blooming into glorious womanhood, with ‘a 
proper proportion of young American manhood, in 
short jackets and saucy-looking hats, their bosoms 
swelling with the mingled pride of statesmen and 
warriors. Neatly dressed, and their cheeks flushed 
with excitement, they made a beautiful and imposing 


ap ce. 

- Entering the Square through the St. Charles Street 
gate, beneath a painted bust of Washington, over 
which was the inscription, “‘ A Free Government— 
the dearest object of my heart,’ a grand and mag- 


nificent ei] burst upon the enraptured vision. 
There was the immense amphitheatre, in which were 
seated six thousand gaily dressed children. Around 


the back of the amphitheatre had been erected a 
frame-work,which was covered with flags stretched 
around, forming a silken wall of red, white, and blue, 
from which shone the bright silver stars of American 
freedom—a “joy forever”? to the heart of every 
American freeman which has not been blighted and 
blasted by the canker of treason. At intervals 
around this wall of bunting, handsomely emblazoned 
on heraldic shields, were ‘displayed the coats of arms 
of the thirty-four different States—South Carolina in 
loving proximity to Massachusetts. In the centre of 
the amphitheatre was a | ainted banner, repre- 
senting a prolific pelican feeding a brood of fledge- 


lings from her torn and bleeding b and just 
above, a patient phenix sitting upon its funeral 
pyre, gazing proudly and fearlessly into eternal space, 
and only awaiti e slow process of combustion to 


“rise from its ashes.”” Underneath the pelican was 
the inscription, ‘‘ All Hail to the Chief,’’? and on 
either side the inscriptions, ‘‘ The Star of Louisiana 
as she was in 1860,” and ‘¢So stands she now in 
the Bright a of 1864.” Around the flag wall 
were displayed the following inscriptions, in large 
letters: ‘‘Admiral Farragut, the Bravest of the 
Brave ;”’ “‘ Major-Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks, the Noble 
Citizen and Dutiful Soldier ;’’ ‘‘ Michael Hahn, the 
First Free State Governor of Louisiana ;” ‘‘ Major- 
Gen. N. P. Banks, the Hero of Port Hudson, and of 
Freedom in Louisiana.” 

Immediately in front of the amphitheatre were 
seated the members of the immense orchestra, com- 
osed of nearly three hundred instruments, and the 
orty anvils to be used in beating out the metallic 
accompaniment to the “Anvil Chorus.’’? In front 
of the orchestra was a circular raised platform, from 
the centre of which arose a tall flag-staff, held to its 
perpendicular by numerous ro trimmed with 
evergreens, which radiated in all directions from the 
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common centre, and found attachments to the neigh- 
pone trees in the square. From the sustainin 
ro undreds of si flags of all shapes, sizes, a 
colors, waved in undulating grace and beauty. This 
platform was dedicated to the solemn and impressive 
ceremony of administering the oath to the newly 
elected officers of the Free State of Louisiaaa. In 
front of the platform hung suspended a banner 
fringed with arbor-vite-sprigs, with the words 
“‘Michael Hahn, our Governor,” tastefully wrought 
in evergreens. 

About 11 o’clock Gen. Banks, accompanied by a 
number of distinguished warriors and civilians,and the 
officers of the new Government, arrived and took his 
seat on the platform. Among those present we re- 
cognized Gen. Reynolds, commander of New Orleans 
defences; Gen. Hamilton, Military Governor, of 
Texas; Gens. Stone, Arnold, Ransom, Cameron and 
Bowen; Hon. Christian Roselius, Judges Peabody, 
Hiestand, and Howell; Captains Hoyt, McClure, and 
others. All seemed rnegey' Ag! mia with the 
solemnity of the occasion. e Governor, arrayed 
in a suit <f black, with white vest and soft, mouse- 
colored felt hat, looked grave and thoughtful, but 
self-possessed and dignified. 


- The oath of office was, after some preliminary 
ceremonies, administered as follows: 


I, Michael Hahn, do solemnly swear, in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, that I will henceforward 
faithfully sig ee protect, and defend the Constitv- 
tion of the United States, and the Union of States 
thereunder, and that I will in like manner abide by 
and faithfully support all Acts of Congress passed 
during the existing rebellion with reference to slaves, 
so long and so far as not repealed, modified, or held 
void by Congress, or by decree of the Supreme 
Court, and that I will in like manner abide by and 
faithfully support all proclamations of the President 
made during the existing rebellion, having reference 
to slaves, so long and so far as not modified or de- 
clared void by the Supreme Court. P 

And I do further solemnly swear, that I am quali- 
fied according to the Constitution of the State to 
hold the office to which I have been elected, and that 
I will faithfully and impartially bros and per- 
form all the duties incumbent on me as Governor of 
the State of Louisiana, according to the best of my 
abilities and understanding, agreeably to the Consti- 
tution and Laws of the United States, and in sup- 
port of and according to the Constitution and laws 
of this State, so far as they are consistent with the 
necessary military occupation of the State by the 
troops of the United States for the suppression of 
the rebellion, and the full restoration of the authority 
of the United States. So help me God. 

MICHAEL HAEN. 


Addresses were made by the Governor and 
Gen. Banks, and the city was illuminated in 
the evening, and an inauguration ball closed 
the day. 

On March 15th the following 
dressed to Governor Hahn: 


Executive Mansion, WasuineTon, March 15, 1864. 
His Excellency, Michael Hahn, Governor of Louisiana: 


Until further orders, you are hereby invested with 
the powers exercised hitherto by the Military Goy- 
ernor of Louisiana. Yours, truly, 

: ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


. On March 11th, Major-Gen. Banks issued an 
order relative to the election of delegates to the 
State Convention. The conditions were such 
as had been previously recommended by a com- 
mittee to whom the General had referred the 
subject. One of the most important provisions 


letter was ad- 
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was that which defined the qualification of 
electors. 

The constitution of the State under which 
Governor Hahn exercised his powers pro- 
hibited soldiers, seamen, or marines, from 
voting at elections. 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, ; 
New Orveans, March 11, 1864. 
General Orders No. 35. 

1. An election will be held on Monday, the 27th 
day of March, at 9 o’clock, a. m., in each of the elec- 
tion precincts established by law in this State, for 
the choice of delegates to a Convention to be held 
for the revision and amendment of the Constitution 
of Louisiana, 

2. The severat parishes shall be entitled to elect 
the number of delegates herein assigned to each 
upon the basis of white population exhibited by the 
census of 1860, to be chosen in each parish on one 
ticket by the qualified voters of the parish, except in 
the pees of Orleans, in which parish the election 
shall be held in the several representative districts 
established by law, for the number of delegates 
herein assigned to each district, to be chosen on one 
ticket, by the qualified voters of the district. * * . 

8. Any parish not now within the limits of the 
army shall be entitled to select delegates as herein 
specified, at any time before the dissolution of the 

onvention, should such parish be brought within 
the lines of the army. 

4, Every free white man, twenty-one years of age, 
who has been a resident of the State twelve months, 
and six months in the parish in which he offers to 
vote, who is a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall have taken the oath prescribed by the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation of the 8th December, 1863, 
shall have the right to vote in the election of dele- 

ates. 

° 5. Citizens of the State who have been expelled 
from their homes by the public enemy on account of 
their devotion to the Union, and who would be 
qualified voters in the parishes to which they: belong, 
will be allowed to vote for delegates in the election 
precincts in which, for the time being, they may 
reside. 

6. Citizens of the State who have volunteered for 
the defence of the country in the army or navy, and 
who are otherwise qualified voters, will be allowed to 
vote in the election precincts in which they may be 
found on the day of election. 

7. The Commissioners of Election appointed to 
superintend the polls at the election of State officers, 
February 22d, 1864, are authorized and directed, in 
the absence of other orders, to fulfil and discharge 
all the duties of Commissioners of Election in their 
respective precincts, for this election. 

9. The Commissioners of Election, at any election 
precinct, are authorized to administer the oath of 
allegiance, as prescribed by the President, to any 
person otherwise qualified to vote, and to register 
the name of each voter in New Orleans, where a 
register is required, or to receive it in other parishes 
where no register is required, at any time before the 
polls are closed on the day of election. 

10. The commissioners in the several parishes will 
make prompt returns of the votes given to the 
sheriff of the parish, as provided by law, or in his 
absence to the Provost Marshal, who will immedi- 
ately return the same to the Secretary of State in 
the same manner and form as for members of the 
General Assembly. 

11. The sheriffs of the several parishes, and in 
their absence the provost marshals, will take especial 
care that the polls are properly opened, and that 
suitable judges of election and other officers are ap- 
pointed. It is desirable that all persons properly 
qualified shall vote, but it is more important that the 
integrity of the election shall not be vitiated by il- 
legal or fraudulent acts. 
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12. The delegates duly elected to the Convention 
shall meet at Liberty Hall, Executive Building, in 
the city of New Orleans, at 12 o’clock, m., on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th day of April, 1864. In case any 
vacancy occurs by resignation or death after the 
organization of the Convention, a writ of election 
shall be issued by the Convention to fill the vacancy. 
By command of Major-General BANKS. 
Ricwarp B. Irwin, A. A. General. 


On March 16th Governor Hahn issued lis 
proclamation to the sheriffs, authorizing the 
election. He said: 


Whereas, By General Orders No. 35, under date of 
March 11th, 1864, Major-General N. P. Banks, com- 
manding the Department of the Gulf, has ordered 
that an election ‘‘be held on Monday, the 28th day 
of March next, at 9 o’clock, A. M., in each of the 
election precincts established by law in this State, 
for the choice of delegates to a Convention to be 
held for the revision and amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the State of Louisiana,’’ and has directed 
that the several parishes shall be entitled to elect the 
number of delegates herein assigned to each, upon 
the basis of the white population exhibited by the 
census of 1860, to be chosen in each parish on one 
ticket by the qualified voters of the parish, except in 
the parish of Orleans, in which parish the election 
shall be held in the several representative districts 
established by law, for the number of delegates 
herein assigned to each district, to be chosen on one 
ticket by the qualified voters of the district. * * 

Now, therefore, I have thought proper to issue this 
my proclamation, notifying the qualified electors 
throughout the State of the election aforesaid, and 
commanding all sheriffs, commissioners of election, 
and other officers therein concerned, to hold said 
election for delegates in their respective parishes, 
and in the parish of Orleans, in the Representative 
districts as aforesaid, and to give the proper public 
notice thereof; and I enjoin upon them care that 
said election be held and conducted at the places and 
in the manner desansten by law and the General 
Orders aforesaid, and that the returns be DrOnEsy 
made to the Secretary of State at New Orleans. For 
all of which this proclamation, without further notice, 
will serve as authority. 

Given under my hand and seal of the State, at the 

Executive Building, city of New Orleans 
{t.s.] this 16th day of March, A. D. 1864, and of 
the Independence’ of the United States of 
America the eighty-eighth. 

MICHAEL HAHN, 

By the Governor: 
S. Wrornowsk1, Secretary of State. 


The election was held on the 28th. The 
number of members returned as elected was 
ninety-seven, of whom two were rejected be- 
cause of irregular returns. No return of the 
votes was published. A Committee of the 
House in Congress, on the application of the 
persons from Louisiana for seats in Congress, 
reported that the Parish of Orleans was repre- 
sented by sixty-three members, leaving to the 
country parishes thirty-two: 

“From all that is known of the balloting it 
appears that the Parish of Ascension, within 
the Federal lines, and neighboring to New Or- 
leans, and which in 1860 had a white population 
of 8,940, elected her delegates by sixty-one 
votes; that Plaquemines, with a white popu- 
lation in 1860 of 2,529, cast 246; and in the 
Parish of Madison, Montague was elected by a 
vote of 28. 

“Elections were held only in the parishes 
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included within the Federal lines, and these 
lines were the Teche on the one side and the 
Amites on the other, comprehending the par- 
ish or city of Orleans, and the neighboring 
parishes on the Mississippi. To a question 
propounded to Gen. Banks as to what portion 
of the State voted, his reply was: 

“All as far up as Point Coupee, and there 
were some men from the Red River who voted 
at Vidalie.’ 

“ And in his statement he announces that: 
‘The city of New Orleans is really the State 
of Louisiana.’ ” 

In 1860 there were 367,629 whites in the 
State, of whom 149,063, or much less than 
one-half, were in New Orleans. 

The Convention assembled om April 6th, and 
was organized on the 7th by the election of 
E. H. Durell, president, by the following vote: 
Durell, 43; R. K. Howell, 42. After a session 
of seventy-eight days the Convention adjourned 
on July 25th. A proclamation was immediately 
issued by the Governor appointing Sept. 5th as 
the day upon which a vote should be taken on 
the Constitution. The vote was as follows: 
yeas, 6,836, for its adoption; nays, 1,566, for 
its rejection. The vote of New Orleans was: 
yeas, 4,664; nays, 789. The most important 
feature of the Constitution was thus described 
by Gen. Banks: 

In a State which held 331,726 slaves, one-half of its 
entire population in 1860, more than three-fourths of 
whom = been specialky excepted from the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, and were still held de jure 
in bondage, the donvektina declared by a majority 
of all the votes to which the State would have been 
entitled if every delegate had been present from every 
district in the State— 

Instantaneous, universal, uncompensated, uncon- 
ditional emancipation of slaves! 

It prohibited forever the recognition of property in 
man: 

It decreed the education of all the children, with- 
out distinction of race or color! 

It directs all men, white or black, to be enrolled as 
soldiers for the public defence! 

It makes all men equal before the law! 

It compels, by its bis a Ae the ultimate 
recognition of all the rights which national authority 
can confer upon an oppressed race ! 

It wisely recognizes, for the first time in constitu- 
tional history, the interest of daily labor as an ele- 
- of power entitled to the protection of the 

ate, 

At the same election the following persons 
were chosen members of Congress: 1st district, 


M. F. Bonzano; 2d, A. P. Field; 3d, W. D.” 


Mann; 4th, T. M. Wells; 5th, R. W. Taliaferro. 

A legislature was chosen at the same time, 
the barBers of which were almost entirely in 
favor of a Free State. By this body seven 
electors of President and Vice-President were 
chosen. . 

Notwithstanding this formal adoption of a 
reorganized State government its authority 
was quite limited. At the end of the year 
there was more than three-fourths of the State 
to which it was not safe to send military sup- 
, -On Dee, 27th the following order was 
issued : 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GuLr, 
v New Orreans, Dec. 27, 1864, 
Special Order No, 349. 
* * * * * * 


8. Upon the official report of the Attorney-General 
of the State of Louisiana, that the ordinary courts 
of justice are insufficient to punish the offenders 
named by him, and in consideration that the State 
government and courts of Louisiana owe their pres- 
ent existence to military authority, it is ordered that 
Michael De Courcey, Benjamin Orr, E. McShane, 
Y. M. Robinson, A. G. Pierson, and B. Wadsworth, 
for peculation and other offences, be sent for trial be- 
fore the Military Commission now in session in the 
city of New Orleans, and of which Brig.-Gen. B. S. 
Roberts, U. S. Vols., is president, and that the 
Attorney-General of the State of Louisiana be ad- 
mitted to appear before said commissioner as public 
prosecutor. 

* oa % # H * 
By command of Maj.-Gen. HURLBUT. 

(Signed) C. S. Sargent, 
1st Lieut. 3d La. Vols. and A. A. A. Gen. 


The Provisional Court established by an 
order of President Lincoln, issued Oct. 20th, 
1862, Judge Peabody presiding, still continued 
in operation. The validity of the proceedings 
of this court was called in question both before 
and after the reorganization of the State Goy- 
ernment. The opinion of the Court itself on 
the question thus raised will be found at the 
end of this article. 

+ The condition of persons of African descent 
continues the same as in 1863. A bill was 
introduced in the Legislature under the new 
Constitution to give suffrage to such persons, 
but it was rejected by a large majority. The 
clause of the Constitution relating to the sub- 
ject is in these words: “ The Legislature shall 
have power to pass laws extending suffrage to 
such other persons, citizens of the United States, 
as by military service, by taxation to support 
the Government, or by intellectual fitness may 
be deemed entitled thereto.” 

The views of Gen. Banks on granting suffrage 
to these persons, while he was in command at 
New Orleans, are thus stated by himself: 


It was with much hesitation that the mass of peo- 
ple entered into measures for the organization of 
overnment. Some were ready, but others reluctant. 
evolutions make the mass of men timid. It re- 
quired the strongest representations of public advan- 
tage to induce them to venture again into the stormy 
sea of politics. Had it been announced that the 
negroes, who were largely in the majority, against 
the example, advice, and instructions of all branches 
of the Government, were to be admitted to the right 
of suffrage by military order, it would have resulted 
in an exclusively negro constituency. You might 
not object to this; but I know perfectly well that, 
while a Government formed, as heretofore, by white 
men, may clothe negroes with the right of 
a Government, organized by negro voters, that 
should give the elective franchise to white men, 
would not be Prag: dogs to the Administration, to 
Congress, nor to the country, nor any part of it. 
Such would have been the result in Louisiana, be- 
yond question, under a general order conferring the 
right of s e upon negroes. It would not have 
secured to colored citizens, now or hereafter, that 
ight. It would have deferred, if not defeated it. 
did not decide upon this subject without very 
long and serious reflection, weighing the whole 
subject in every light, with a desire to effect the 
extension. 
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My plan was consistent with my orders, and would 
have feat as successful in this as in other respects. 
It was to obtain from the United States Court—fol- 
lowing the judicial example both of free and slave 
States—a decree, fixing the standard of citizenship 
as to color, and declaring that a man, with a major 
part of white blood, should possess all the rights of 
a white man. Upon this decision I should have 
ordered all persons of that class embraced within the 
decision of the court to be enrolled as voters. This 
was the way and the only way to begin. It would 
have given the right of representation to 380,000 
aoletea people, and have led, without contest, to 
the immediate extension of the franchise of the race. 

I had arranged this with Judge Durell, who was 
ready to give the case a hearing in the United States 
Circuit Court, and with one of the most eminent con- 
servative lawyers to argue the question for the Goy- 
ernment in favor of the negro; but a few men, who 


wanted to break the bundle of sticks without loosen- - 


ing the band, defeated it. The President gave me too 
much to do—more than any other major-general in 
the army—or it would have been accomplished. My 
belief is now, that the question of suffrage will be 
settled sooner in Louisiana than in any other State. 


A board of education for freedmen was es- 
tablished by Gen. Banks, whose duty it was to 
establish one or more common schools in each 
school district that has been or may be defined 
by the Parish Provost Marshals under orders 
of the Provost Marshal General, to erect school- 
houses, employ teachers, and in all respects 
exercise the same powers as school officers in 
» the Northern States. 

In order to provide the requisite funds for 
this work the board is empowered to assess and 
levy a school tax upon real and personal prop- 
erty, including crops of plantations, in each 
school district. The taxes so levied shall be 
sufficient in amount to defray the cost and 
expense of establishing, furnishing, and con- 
ducting for the period of one year, the school 
or schools so established in each district. 

In the performance of all their duties the 
board is to codperate, as far as practicable, with 
the Superintendent of Public Education, and 
the current school year is to be estimated from 
Feb. 1st, 1864, to Feb. 1st, 1865. 

The Superintendent of the Bureau of Free 
Labor in the Department of the Gulf, for the 
year ending Feb. 1st, 1865, states that the num- 
ber of freedmen (orphans, infirm persons, &ec.) 
supported by the Government during the year 
was 1,416, and the cost $113,426. The number 
of freedmen on the plantations who were man- 
aged by the bureau was 50,000, and the num- 
ber of plantations under cultivation by military 
orders, 1,500. On twelve plantations it has 
been found necessary to seize property for the 
purpse of securing the payment of the freed- 
men working them. It having been an exceed- 
ingly unprosperous year the planters have found 
it very difficult to pay their laborers. 

The disaster of the past season by the failure 
of the crops has been so great as almost to ruin 
nearly every planter in the department. Their 
estates are so heavily mortgaged that if the 
crops again fail, as last year, they cannot save 
themselves, and the old planting aristocracy 
will disappear. Even with fair crops it will be 
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impossible to prevent a very early change in 
the ownership of the plantations, and they are 
even now preparing to give way to new capital 
and new proprietorship. 

In regard to the treatment of the freedmen, 
the old planters have, as a general rule, paid 
them more promptly, more justly, and appar- 
ently with more willingness than have the new 
lessees from other parts of the country. 

Early in May Maj.-Gen. R. G. Canby was 
ordered to Assume command of the forces west 
of the Mississippi and to relieve Maj.-Gen. 
Banks. The department was reorganized; 
some regiments were recruited from the plan- 
tations, but no extensive military operations 
took place within the State during the remain- 
der of the year. (See Army OpErRations.) 

The receipts of Western produce from Sep- 
tember 1st to March 8th, in the respective 
years, compare as follows: 


1859-60. | 18628, | 18684, 

Flour, bbis..........++ 974,340 174,048 | 184,858 
Wheat. sacks......... 13,116 31 19 
Corn, sacks. 595552526 1,758,131 207,792 | 182,632 
Oats, sackS.......... 609,550 827,007 96,711 
HOG DOIBs sus ccs ene 216,523 36,192 88,288 
nm, pk Saseleves ce 88,616 15,678 18,928 
Lard, bbls. and tierces. 65,784 7,714 7,612 
© MRBGR cians ass 90,699 5,289 10,373 
Beef, bbls. and tierces. 934 44 341 21,642 
Whiskey, bbls........ 185,042 5,687 5IT 


The receipts of cotton at New Orleans in 
1859-"60 were 2,255,448 hales; in 1861-2 they 
were 38,882 bales; from Sept., 1862, to March, 
1863, 7,865 bales; in 1863-4 the receipts have 
increased to 84,402 bales, 

A large amount of this produce was bought 
on Government account, and has been moved 
by the military authorities. New Orleans is 
thus not even a shadow of its former self. The 
receipts of Louisiana staples are only a moiety 
of what they were. The state of trade is thus 
reported: ‘Our trade for the supply of the 
interior with dry goods, hardware, groceries, 
etc., has fallen off in like proportion with the 
rest of our commerce. The whole volume of 
the year’s business will barely reach the month- 
ly record of the olden time. Most of our old 
population is scattered. New firms and néw 
faces meet one at every corner. The memory 
of our former riches is almost all that remains 
to remind us of what New Orleans should be, 
and we may hope will be, after the termina- 
tion of the war.” Shreveport, in the’ north- 
west part of the State, was the seat of the former 
government, and there a Legislature assembled 
during the year, but nothing is known of its 
proceedings. 

The validity of the organization of the Pro- 
visional Court of Louisiana as well as that of 
its proceedings, was brought before that court 
in the cases of the United States vs. Augusta 
Reiter, and the United States vs, John Louis. 
The following are the points of the opinion of 
Judge Peabody, in deciding the questions raised : 

These two cases may without inconvenience or 
danger of confusion be considered together, although 
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they have in fact no connection with each other. 
The same objection to the proceeding of the Court to 
pronounce sentence upon the accused and in arrest 
of judgment, is made by both the defendants, and 
although the objection is urged on different grounds 
in the two cases, still the objection is proper to be 
considered on all the grounds in each case. 

It is urged that this Court is not authorized to try 
these defendants, and that its proceedings have not 
the sanction of law in the premises. The accused 
have been indicted separately and tried separately on 
charges wholly different and having no connection 
the one with the other, and the consideration of their 
cases together rather than separately, now, is a mat- 
ter of convenience solely. One of the accused, 
Reiter, has been indicted for murder. The other has 
beenindicted for arson. Each has been tried before 
ajury of this parish and been duly convicted of the 
offence besrred in the indictment, and each is now 
before the Court on a motion in arrest of judgment, 
and in each case the arrest is urged on the ground 
that the Court is not authorized in law, and has not 
jurisdiction to try the case. 

The first question to be considered is whether the 
Court has ever had, from the nature of its origin and 
constitution, authority to try cases like these, and if 
this question shall be decided in the affirmative it will 
remain to examine— 

The second question, namely, whether the power to 
try or the jurisdiction over such a case, once pos- 
sessed by this Court, has been withdrawn or lost— 
whether the Court in fact has been in any way de- 
prived of it by subsequent events. 

It must be conceded that the Court, in its origin 
and structure, is quite out of the usual course and 
novel. -It has not its origin or foundation in any 
constitutional or legislative enactment—is not the 
creature of any regularly organized constitutional or 
legislative body. This Provisional Court depends 
for its existence on the law of nations, and on that 
per of the law of nations relating to war—the law 

y which parties and neutrals are guided in their 
treatment of each other in a state of war; and that 
portion of it which relates to and determines the 
rights and duties of a belligerent, a conqueror in the 
territory of an enemy and holding it in armed occu- 
pation. On that law must depend the decision of the 
question peonented’ by this motion, of the validity in 
law and the powers of this Court. 

It was in that law that the President of the United 
States, pressed by the urgent wants of the com- 
munity here, found his warrant for the establish- 
ment of this Court in the midst of the country of an 
enemy held by him jure belli in armed belligerent 
occupation. 

The authority of this Court is derived from the 
President of the United States, the Chief Executive 
of the nation, and Commander-in-Chief of its forces, 
milit and naval. It is conferred by an order, 
‘Establishing a Provisional Court in Louisiana,” 
dated Oct. 20, 1862. See Amer. Crc., 1863, p. 770. 
Provisional Court for Louisiana. 

This order, by its terms, no doubt embraces cases 
like these under consideration, as indeed it does, 
perhaps, all others which can occur in life,or become 
the subject of judicial investigation. The President 
then sought to give power to this Court to try and 
determine cases. of this kind, and haying made an 
order to that effect, has given it that power, if he 
himself had authority to confer it, The authority of 
the President of the United States to create this 
Court, and inyest it with powers which should em- 
brace these cases, depends, to some extent at least, 
on the Constitution of the United States, which 
creates the office exercised by him, and determines 
its functions. That Constitution, article 2, section 
1, paragraph 1, declares as follows: 

‘The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America.”’ 

It also provides, article 2, section 2, paragraph 1: 
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“The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States.’ 

As President, Chief Executive, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the army and navy, he would not ordi- 
narily have power to establish tribunals for the de- 
termination of questions civil and criminal, arising 
in civil life. Was there any thingin the condition of 
affairs existing at the time the order was made which 
could give him the power to establish them, and if 
so, what was there in the condition of affairs then 
existing to give him power in this respect not ordi- 
ay, possessed by him as one of the attributes of his 
office? 

Between the Government of the United States and 
a people inhabiting a portion of country lying on the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, and extend- . 
ing north beyond the northern boundary of the ter- 
ritory in question, and embracing within its borders 
that section of territory theretofore known, and stil! 
most conveniently designated as the State of Louisi- 
ana, a war had for some time been waged. Itisa 
matter of public knowledge and notoriety that this 
war had been pending, and that the country over 
which the jurisdiction of this Court is in question, 
had been for a long time previous to, and aia since 
the commencement of this war, inhabited, cultivated, 
and owned by the same people who had entered into 
and carried on war with the Government of the 
United States, and that it was still so inhabited by a 
oon whose relations with the Government of the 

nited States had for some time been and were still 
those of enmity. That it had, in the course of the 
war, been by force of the arms of the United States 
wrested from the enemy, and was at the time the 
order establishing this Court was made, held by the 
forces of the United States in armed belligerent oe. 
cupation. 

hese institutions having been formed, estahlish- 
ed, and administered by the Government existing 
previous to and at the time of the conquest confess. 
edly hostile to the Government of the United States, 
were the only institutions found there at the time the 
military authority of the United States was by force 
of its arms established there. By the conquest of 
the country, in this case as in others, the previously 
existing Government and the power by which it was 
administered were subverted and swept away, and 
those of the conquering power were substituted in 
their places. This is the necessary consequence of a 
conquest of a country—a transfer of the control, 
government, and sovereignty of it from one party to 
another. They may be transferred to and adopted 
by the new governing power and may be used and 
operated by it. However there may be retained in 
use by the new governing power some of the features 
or institutions of the Government which has been 
supplanted, it is nevertheless wholly another Gov- 
ernment, and derives its life and all its vital quali- 
ties from a new source—the new sovereignty in- 
stalled by the conquest. A conquest necessarily 
operates the extinguishment of the power of the 
party conquered in the country which is the subject 
of conquest, and the establishment there of the power 
of the conqueror. Without this there is no conquest 
of a country, and there can be none. 

When the power previously dominant in a country 
has been extinguished by that of another party, and 
rendered incapable of governing it further, and a 
new one has been established in its stead, it is both 
the right and the duty of the party thus coming into 
power to see to it that a Government wholesome and 
salutary shall be established and administered; and 
as in such a case there is only one parts that of the 
new party succeeding, capable of giving and ad. 
ministering the Government, it follows that it is the 
duty as well as the right of that power to do it. 

So the Government of the United States having 
conquered and expelled from the territory of country 
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theretofore known as the State of Louisiana, the 
power by which the Government of it had been there- 
tofore administered, and ato established there its 
own Fst was bound by the laws of war, as wellas 
the dictates of humanity, to give to the territory 
thus bereft a Government in the place and stead of 
the one deposed or overthrown, such an one as 
chouid reasonably secure the safety and welfare of 
the people thus reduced to subjection; in some man- 
ner, not inconsistent, to be sure, with the proper in- 
terests of the governing power, and the maintenance 
of it in its supremacy there. 

The power established there was the military 

ower of the United States, and the President of the 

nited States, as we have seen, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces, military and naval, of the United 
States, was at the head of that power, and had the 
right and duty to exercise and direct it. It was in- 
cumbent on him, representing for this fark Sy the 
sovereignty of the United States, to see that the duty 
devolving on his Government should be properly per- 
formed. He acted in obedience to this duty, and in 
accordance with this right, when he attempted to 
establish there a fy an tribunal capable of deciding 
controversies and administering justice. 

But how does this question stand on the authority 
of adjudged cases. In the case of Cross ¢ al. vs. 
Harrison, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in 1853, reported in 16 Howard, at page 164, the 
Court held that a civil Government formed in Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, as Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy, shortly after the conquest of the country, 
and while it was held in military occupation by the 
forces under him, was an act parented by the laws 
of nations, and that the formation of such a civil 
Government was the rightful exercise of a belligerent 
right over a conquered country. 

he decision covered the whole ground, that the 
Provisional Government of the United States there 
was rightful and legal, and that it continued in force 
a legal rightful Government through the time the 
country was held in military occupation, and after 
that occupation ceased, and that it was, in fact, in 
force until some other system was provided ac- 
cording to law to supersede it. 

For the doctrine that a conqueror. in a conquered 
country may establish a Government, and courts for 
the administration of justice, the case of Leitensdor, 
fer et al. vs. Webb, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in 1857, reported in 20 Howard, 
176, is an authority directly in point. In that case 
the conduct of the Government of the United States 
by General Kearny, the officer in command of its 
forces there, was brought in question. It appeared 
that after the conquest of that country by the arms 
of the United States, General Kearny in command 
of the forces there, established a Government and 
provisional courts for the administration of justice. 

Those courts, in the case referred to, were ad- 
judged to be legal, and their decisions obligatory as 
warranted by law. The power to establish the Goy- 
ernment and the courts was directly in question, and 
was directly passed upon by the Court, and was sus- 
tained on the ground of the right of conquest. 

In that case, moreover, it appeared that the 
country conquered was subsequently, by treaty, 
ceded to the United States, and it was claimed that 
by the act of cession the rights of the United States 
to govern the country and enforce the laws made by 
the Provisional Government while it was held in 
military occupation, was terminated. ; 

The Court say: ‘‘ Of the validity of these ordinan- 
ces of that Provisional Government there is made no 
question with renee to the period during which the 
territory was held by the United States, as occupy- 
ing conqueror, and it would seem to admit of no 
doubt, that during the period of their valid existence 
and operation, these ordinances must have displaced 
and superseded every previous institution of the 
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vanquished or deposed political power which was in. 
compatible with them. But it has been contended. 
that whatever might have been the rights of the oo 
cupying conqueror, as such, these were all termi- 
nated by the termination of the belligerent attitude of 
the parties, and that with the close of the contest, 
every institution which had been overthrown or sus- 
pended would be revived and reéstablished.’’ 

‘The fallacy of this pretension,” the Court ;1o0- 
ceed to say, ‘‘is exposed by the fact, that the con- 
quered territory never was relinquished by the con- 
queror, nor restored to its original condition ot 
allegiance, but was retained by the occupant unti. 
possession was matured into absolute, permanent 
dominion and sovereignty.”” The Court then pro- 
ceed to decide when the institutions of the Pro- 
visional Government would terminate. 

They say: ‘‘We conclude, therefore, that the 
ordinances and institutions of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment could be revoked or modified by the United 
States alone, either by direct legislation on the part 
of Congress, or that of the Territorial Government, 
in the exercise of powers delegated to it by Con- 
gress.’ The question there presented was the 
validity of an ordinance of the Territorial Govern- 
ment, authorizing attachments of property of debtors, 
enacted by the Provisional Government, while the 
country was held in military occupation, and before 
the cession of it, but sought to be enforced by the 
Provisional Territorial Court after the cession of the 
country to the United States, and after the military 
occupation had ceased. The Court upheld the law 
in its origin, and also in its continuance in force, and 
the administration of it by the Provisional Territorial 
Court after the cession of the country, and after the 
military occupation had ceased. 

In the case of Jecker vs. Montgomery, 14 Howard, 
498, decided in 1854, the same Supreme Court of the 
United States incidentally recognize the legality and 
powers of those Provisional Conrts, and while de- 
ciding that, for reasons peculiar to cases of prize 
and not at all applicable to any others, they could 
not legally act in cases of that class, the Court ad- 
mit their powers and jurisdiction in other cases: 
making three decisions of the Court of last resort of 
the Government of the United States quite in point. 
Either of these should be sufficient authority for 
such a principle, if indeed a sik tay so plainly 
proper and necessary, can be thought to need au- 
thority of precedent at all. : 

But at the risk of being tedious and doing work of 
supererogation, which charges I am persuaded might 
well be maintained against me, I will add to these 
authorities already commented on, still another one, 
which has a bearing quite material on this case at 
more than one point. I mean the case of the United 
States vs. Rice, 4 Wheaton, 246. That case, as well 
as those already cited, decides that, by the conquest 
and military occupation by one nation of a portion 
of the territory of another, the portion so acquired 
passes from the operation of the laws and govern- 
ment of the nation to which it had previously belong- 
ed, and comes under the laws and government of the 
nation making the neyo It also decides that 
while such territory is held by the conqueror, it is the 
right of the party so holding it to govern it, and for 
that purpose to make laws by which to governit. In 
short, that, by conquest, the sovereignty and right to 
rule of the conqueror are introduced and established, 
and the sovereignty and right of rule in the party 
expelled are extinguished; and that the duty of alle- 
guste in the people remaining there is transferred in 
ike manner from the vanquished to the victorious 
party; in fact, that by such an act the change in the 
sovereignty and allegiance are complete, and new 
rights and duties in both parties are created accora- 
ingly. I think that all these conclusions certainly 
follow from what is decided, if, indeed, they are not 
all actually decided there. i 

The right, therefore, of a conqueror in a con 
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quered country to ordain a system of government 
for it, and, among other institutions, to erect courts 
of justice, and maintain them in the discharge of 
their proper functions, is as well established and free 
from doubt, when considered on authority, as it is in 
principle, 4 Af een 

But it may be said that this reasoning, if correct 
as to territory foreign to the conqueror, and as to 
which his rights and duties are simply and solely 
those of a conqueror by force of arms, is not applica- 
ble to the case in question, for this Louisiana is a 
part of the territory of the United States, over which 
the powers and duties of the President and the other 
departments of the Government were already fixed, 
and are dependent on the constitution and laws of 
the United States, and limited to the powers and du- 
ties conferred by them; and that those laws do not 
give the President the power to establish a court like 
this, and therefore that he has not that power. 

It is quite certain that, ordinarily, he would have 
no such power; and hence, instead of looking for it 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States 
alone, I have looked elsewhere and to other facts 
than his merely occupying the place of President at 
the time. Ihave invoked also the fact that he was 
by virtue of that office, as commander of the forces 
of the United States, holding in armed belligerent 
occupation the country in which the Court was estab- 
lished, and in which its powers and authority are 
now brought in question. 

It may - said that the act of the United States in 
this case had not the usual effect of a conquest of 
foreign territory—that instead of acquiring anew the 
rights of a conqueror, the United States by this con- 
quest (as I for the sake of convenience haye called 
it), has but removed the obstacles to the enjoyment 
of its preéxisting rights, and has not acquired any 
new ones of a conqueror. 

As we have seen, the foundation of the right of a 
conqueror to govern conquered territory, and for 
that purpose to establish Ve eae Ed civil institu- 
tions in it, is necessity, and that chiefly the necessit, 
of the conquered country and its inhabitants. 
government of some kind they must have, for no 
community can exist without it. 

The power of the conqueror has overridden and 
subjected all other power, and this necessity can be 
supplied from no other source than him, for he holds 
for the time being all power. Whilst this continues 
to be the case, what is there in the case in question 
of Louisiana, which should make it different from a 
foreign country ? 

The inhabitants of that country owed allegiance to 
and were entitled to the protection of the Govern- 
meni of the United States, it is said familiarly, and 
this is quite true in the sense in which the remark is 
usually made. But did the United States ever, at 
any time, or under any circumstances, owe the peo- 
ple of this territory a protection and government 
which would supply all, or any considerable part of 
their wants in this respect ? 

If the Government of the United States should 
afford to this country all the protection, and aid— 
should perform for it all the governmental offices 
which it by virtue of the Constitution and laws of the 
land was ever bound, or had a right to do, how far 
would this go toward supplying the wants of the 
country in that respect? Is it not quite certain, on 
looking into the law on the subject of the relations, 
rights, and duties of the Federal Government to the 
tract of country in question, or any other tract em- 
braced within the State, that with the Federal Goy- 
ernment in full function and all its duties fully per- 
formed, a very small portion of the governmental 
necessities of the country would be supplied ? 

It is a fact familiar to us all, that under our system 
of lifted almost all the governmental aid need- 
ed by our people is due to them from the local depos- 
itories of power, the State governments—for most 
purposes within their own territory, sovereign. 


These governments, utder our system, are the re- 

ositories of nearly all of the powers of government 
in ordinary times in familiar use among us, and 
whether they be applied by the State itself, by its 
own officers directly, or be allotted out in parcels to 
smaller governmental districts, such as counties or 
parishes, cities, towns, or villages, to be applied by 
the officers of those localities respectively, still the 
State and not the Federal Government is the reser- 
voir from which they are drawn, whether it be for 
distribution or exercise; and the State, and not the 
Federal power and officers, administer and execute 
them. 

From which Government comes the system of po- 
lice by which order in society is maintained from one 
end of the land to the other? From which the ju- 
dicial power—the one in question here and now—by 
which, in ordinary cases, crime is punished and re- 
pressed, controversies decided, and the rights of 
persons and property established and maintained ? 
and whatis certainly quite in point, from which source 
comes the power by which these very unfortunate 
criminals now before me would ordinarily on a basis 
of peace be tried, and justice be meted out to them? 

Itis quite certain that the Government of the United 
States, remitted to its ordinary constitutional func- 
tions within one of the States as in times of peace, 
could not supply a government at all adequate to the 
necessities af society, and especially could not have 
taken cognizance of, or punished at all, either of the 
offences in question by any tribunal it ever had, or 
had the right to establish. 

The necessity for a provisional government here 
for nearly all the purposes for which a government 
is necessary, and especially of a provisional tribunal 
for dispensing justice generally, and in cases like 
these now under consideration, was the same as, and 
none other than it would have been if this tract of 
country in question had been a part of the domain ot 
a government wholly foreign to that of the United 
States, and over the territory of which it had no 
other rights than those growing out of war and con- 
quest. Indeed, it may well be doubted whether, in 
reference to governmental rights and duties in mat- 
ters of this kind, there is any difference between the 
citizens of the several States and those of foreign 
territory. Certain itis, from what has been said, that 
this territory is not, by the nature of our system of 

overnment, under the dominion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to most matters of local administration, 
but is exclusively under the State and local govern- 
ment, and the Federal Government was never bound 
and never assumed or pretended to furnish govern- 
ment to any section of the States as to their internal 
or local matters generally, and has not, and never 
had the duty, right, or power to do so. 

But this Retriat of territory had been in insurrec- 
tion against the Government of the United States, 
had openly withdrawn from all connection with that 
Government under the forms of law and civil legisla- 
tion, had allied itself with others hostile and at war 
with it, and had, by force of arms, for a considerable 
time maintained this attitude external and hostile, 
resisting successfully the efforts of the Government 
to subject it to law and duty. However the act of 
secession was ineffectual in law, this district had in 
fact and practically withdrawn from all relations 
with the Government of the United States, and had 
arrayed itself in armed hostility to it. Its duties re- 
mained unchanged, no doubt, but its rights to the 
filial relation—its rights to receive from the Federal 
Government the consideration and care of a parent 
rather than the imperious commands of a military 
master, may have been much changed by the events 
which had transpired, and I think that they had been. 
Having taken for itself the attitude of a foreign 
State, and that, too, of one hostile and at war with 
the United States, and formed and adapted all its 
civil institutions, and in every respect bent itself to 
that condition, and claimed and asserted it, and prac- 
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tically maintained it by force of arms for a time, and 
having been at this time overcome and subjected to the 
arms of the Government of the United States, it may 
very well be that while it has acquired no new rights 
by virtue of its pretensions, it has resigned and for- 
feited old ones, and is no longer entitled to demand 
the benefits of a relation it has renounced and re- 
pudiated, however it may have failed in establishing 
at that time its freedom from the duties attendant 
upon it. 

The counsel for the prisoners Reiter and Louis, 
however, take different grounds on this motion, The 
former insists that the whole structure of the Court 
in its origin was without warrant in law. 

While the learned counsel for the accused insist 
that these powers have ceased, by reason, as I under- 
stand the argument, of the organization of a civil 
government here which supersedes the military, I 
pass to consider the question presented by this argu- 
ment. 

If a conqueror in a conquered country have a right 
to set up a government in it, when does that right 
cease? Or, rather, if he have such a right, and exer- 
cise it, when does the power of the government so set 
up cease? 

I answer, jirst, it will terminate necessarily when- 
ever the power which formed it shall terminate, or 
become unable to support it. And secondly, when- 
ever that power shall for any cause voluntarily bring 
it to an end. 

That the power of the Federal Government here 
has not been terminated, I need no argument to 
prove. But on this point, as well as the one to 
which I have cited the cases above referred to, some 
of those cases speak as authorities. In two of those 
cases, at least, in which the power of the provisional 
dibeiees and the provisional courts was sustained 

y the Supreme Court of the United States, it was 
so upheld in territory belonging, aside from military 
occupation and of right, to the domain of the United 
States, and over which that Government had powers 
of government full and complete, for all purposes, 
as any sovereign or State has ordinarily within its 
own territory; rights not limited to its external 
matters alone, or chiefly, as are those of the United 
States, in territory lying within one of the States, 
but rh | powers for all the details of local ad- 
ministration, legislative, executive, and judicial. 

And even there, where the United States had, by 
the Constitution, powers of government ample for 
all purposes, the power to continue in force a pro- 
visional government long after antes! occupation 
had ceased, and when the rights of the United States 
there depended not at all on military power, or bel- 
ligerency, but wholly on compact between the former 
sovereign and itselfi—even there, in territory confes- 
sedly belonging to the United States, and in time 
of peace, and in the absence of military power or 
military necessity, the provisional government and 
the provisional courts were upheld to the fullest 
extent, and were adjudged to continue legally and 
practically in force as instruments of the Federal 
Government until it should, by its constitutional 
action, through its legislature, otherwise provide. 

In the earlier of those cases, Cross vs. Harrison, 
16 Howard’s Reports, 164, the Court say: ‘‘Our 
conclusion from what has been said is, that the civil 
government of California, organized as it was, from 
a right of conquest, did not cease or become defunct 
in consequence of the signature of the treaty or from 
its ratification. 

‘We think it was continued over a ceded conquest, 
without any violation of the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, and that until Congress legislated 
for it, the duties upon foreign goods, &c., were legally 
demanded and lawfully received by Mr. Harrison, 
the collector of the port, who received his appoint- 
ment, &c., &c., from Governor Mason.”’ 

These cases, in deciding that a provisional govern- 
ment may be maintained by the military power of the 
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United States in territory belonging to it, not hele 
in military occupation, or jure belle go far to prove 
that the fact thet this country belonged for some 
urposes to the United States, aside from the coming 
from conquest and military occupation did not take 
it from the application of the general principle that 
the conqueror, in conquered territory, has the right 
to govern it and to establish government as he may 
deem expedient ; but that pack territory, on the con- 
trary, is on the same footing in that respect as terri- 
io strictly and for all purposes foreign. 
here is no pretence that the Federal Government 
has in any manner directly brought, or sought to 
bring, the labors of this Court toa close. Having 
established it, and bade it proceed in the performance 
of its mission, it will continue (the power which 
established it continuing) until that power shall 
revoke its commission, or otherwise decree its dis- 
continuance. But it is said that a civil government 
has been established here, and that therefore the 
proper functions of the provisional one, and among 
others the functions of the provisional court, have 
ceased. 

It is quite true that some measures apparently 
tending to the establishment of a civil government 
have been taken. Members of Congress were elect- 
ed in 1862, and were admitted to seats in the national 
Legislature. Several other officers—a Governor, 
Attorney-General, and others—have also been elected 
more recently under the direction of the military 
authorities. A convention for the revision of the 
Constitution of the State has been elected and con- 
vened, These things look like measures for the 
organization of a State government, and measures 
of this kind pursued may in course of time lead to 
such a consummation, at the pleasure of the Federal 
Government. That all these things have been done 
under and by virtue of the fostering care of the Fed- 
eral Government, as exercised by the military arm 
of it, no one at all acquainted with the facts will 
doubt. 

Waiving, for the present, however, as unnecessary 
to be considered here, the question whether these 
movements have their foundation in and derive their 
vital Packs from the State or from Federal sources 
—and whether in use, as some of them are, they 
are in fact instruments in the hands of the defunct 
State, or of the living Federal power, it is quite cer- 
tain and sufficient for present purposes that the Fed- 
eral Government has not voluntarily abdicated and 
resigned to them all, or generally the functions of 
government, certainly not those of the provisional 
court. 

Such a general surrender alone could have divest- 
ed the power of this Court, for there is no pretence 
that the Federal Government has singled out certain 
powers, and among them the powers heretofore 
exercised by this Court, and so parted with them as 
to be unable to recall or exercise them. The whole 
argument, on the contrary, proceeds on the idea that 
civil, government, as a whole, has been established 
here, and all the power to exercise it resigned into 
the hands of State authorities. 

In short, that the State is again in possession of 
all the governmental powers which of right, under 
our system, belong to the State, in contradistinction 
to the Federal Government, and that the United 
States retain only what are designed, under our sys- 
tem of government, ordinarily to be exercised by the 
Foderal Goverasiuak in all the States in times of 
peace, and that both parties are, in fact, remitted to 
their own positions in the constitutional government 
formerly occupied by them, and the same as are now 
occupied by the loyal States. 

At the time this motion was made (and every thing 
must relate to that time) there was not a court in the 
part of Louisiana within the Federal lines having 
any reasonable pretence of authority from any other 
source than the Federal Government. 

The United States District and Circuit Courts thex 
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in operation here, were and are the constitutional 
courts of that government. All else were creations 
of the military power of the Federal Government. 

All the governmental functions in exercise here at 
that time, not only courts of justice but all others, 
and all the judges, officers, and instruments by which 
they were performed and operated, were those of 
the Federal Government, and were appointed, com- 
missioned, animated, sustained, and moved by that 
power alone. 

The Provisional Court for the State of Louisiana— 
the Court of the Federal Government—retains all the 
powers it ever had, and will continue to exercise 
rightfully a jurisdiction commensurate with its char- 
ter, so long as the President, or the Government he 
represents, shall will it, and shall uphold it for that 
Sealed and whatever other institutions may have 

een brought, or allowed to come into existence in 
the mean time, this Court will not cease, or go out of 
existence, or be shorn of any of its powers or pro- 
portions by reason of the fact that some modicum of 
them, or of other powers of civil government, have 
been allotted by the common parent—the Federal 
Government —to other institutions or instrumentali- 
ties. 

Something was said on the argument about the 
laws which these courts should administer. The 
laws of the conquered country, like every thing else 
connected with its government, are entirely under 
the control and subject to the will of the conqueror. 
He makes and adopts them in use at his pleasure. 
Those found in use at the time of the conquest may 
be continued in use by him or laid aside at his pleas- 
ure. If continued in use, however, they become 
his, and derive their force and efficacy from him and 
his adoption of them. In the cases cited above, a 
new code was made and introduced by Gen. Kearny, 
representing the government of the conqueror, called 
the Kearny Code. 

In the absence of any provision on the subject, in 
such a case courts of justice are not bound to adhere 
to any particular system. This Court is commission- 
ed to administer justice, and no code of laws is pre- 
scribed forit. It may adopt such rules as may seem 
wise and expedient, whether corresponding to the 
system in use here at the time of the conquest, or 
differing from it. It has always administered justice 
according to the Code of Louisiana, and so have all 
other courts here, not because it was bound by that 
code, as law of the State, but because it seemed ex- 
pope and wise to continue along under the system 
ound in use here, rather than introduce a new one. 

In the cases cited above from California, Cross vs. 
Harrison, 16 Howard R., 164; Leitensdorfer as. 
Webb, 20 Howard, 176, and Jecker vs, Montgomery, 
14 Howard, 498, the previously existing systems of law 
were ignored and a new and original system intro- 
duced, which course received the sanction of the 
ie ee Court of the United States in those cases; 
and in the case cited from Maine, the United States 
vs. Rice, 4 Wheaton, 254, the British Government 
made a new and different law and administered it 
while the territory was held by it, and that course 
received the sanction of the same court of highest 
authority, in the case referred to. 

I have not cited authority for every thing I have 
said in this opinion—perhaps not for every doctrine 
I have declared. I have, Ldweren referred to the 
court of highest authority in such cases of any tribu- 
nal known among men, and to the decisions of that 
court, beh in point, for every principle and doctrine 
claimed in this opinion, which is not so plain and 
evident as to make reference to cases for authority 
unnecessary and inexpedient, and, for the omission 
to cite them to such points, I have the very high 
authority of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the United States vs. Rice, 4 Wheaton, 
254, above referred to, that in cases like that ‘‘ too 
tlear to require aid from authority,’ it is not well 
to encumber an opinion with them. 
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In addition to the cases already commented on, I 
will refer to several more having important bearing 
on this question, not as establishing any new princi- 
ple or sustaining any old one not better sustained by 
more modern and unquestionable authority alread 
referred to, though equally conclusive of the princi- 
ple with them; but as furnishing, perchance, to 
some mind some new view, reason, or illustration 
of a principle better established on authority by cases 
already introduced. 

Grotius De J. B., ac. P. 1. 2, c. —, s. 5 ef seq. ; Ib., 
1. 8, c. 6, s. 4; Ib., 1. 8, ¢. 9, s. 9, 14; Puffendorf, by 
Barbeyrac, 1. 7, c. 7, 8. 5; Tb., 1. 8, c. 11, s. 8; Byn- 
kershoek Q. J., Pub., 1. 1, c. 6, 16; Duponceau’s 
transl., 46, 124; Voet ad Pandect, 1. 39, tit. 4, 
no. 7, De Vectigalibus; Ib., 1. 19 tit. 2, no. 28; 
Ib.,! 49, tit. 15, no. 1; United States vs. Hayward, 
2 Gallis, 501; The Fama, Rob., 106; The Foltina, 
Dodson, 450; 30 hogsheads sugar, Bentzen, claim- 
ant, 9 Cranch., 191; Reeve’s Law. of Ship., 98 
et seq. ; United States vs. Vowell, 5 Cranch., 368; 
United States vs. Arnold, 1 Gallis, 348, S. C., 9 
Cranch., 106; Empson vs. Bathurst, Winch. Rep., 
20, 50, Winch. Entries, 334, cited Poph. 176, S. C. 
Hutton, 52, Com. Dig. Officer, H. 

My conclusions, therefore, are: That at the time 
of the establishment of the Provisional Court for 
Louisiana, a considerable part of the territory of that 
State was held by the forcés of the United States, in 
armed belligerent occupation. 

That in a country so held, the authority of the 
occupying force is paramount, and necessarily oper- 
ates the exclusions of all other independent author- 
ity in it. 

That government from some source is a necessity, 
and while the power to give and administer govern- 
ment is exclusively with a party occupying a coun- 
try, there can be no doubt that the right and the 
duty are his to furnish a government and supply that 
want. 

That the actual military occupation of that terri- 
tory by the United States has continued from that 
time to the present, and still continues, and the right 
and duty of government, therefore, continue with 
the United States. 

That the establishment of the Provisional Court for 
Louisiana, by the President, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces of the United States, while they held 
the territory in which it was to exercise its functions, 
was an act warranted by the law of nations. 

That so long as the authority of the United States 
shall continue, the right and the duty of it as the 
party dominant there to afford to the country a gov- 
ernment will continue. 

That said Court has, from the time of its founda 
tion to the present time, rightfully exercised its 
functions in territory in which the Government of the 
United States has been by force of its arms sover- 
eign, and will continue rightfully to exercise them 
there, so long as its commission shall remain unre- 
voked and the power of the United States shall con- 
tinue to support it in the exercise of them. 


LOVEJOY, Owen, born in Albion, Kennebec 
County, Maine, January 6th, 1811,died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., March 25th, 1864. His father was 
a clergyman and farmer, and he worked upon 
the farm until he was eighteen years of age, 
when he fitted for college at a neighboring 
academy, and entered Bowdoin College. He 
graduated in 1835, and emigrated to Alton, Tlli- 
nois, where he engaged in theological studies, 
his brother Rey. Elijah P. Lovejoy being at the 
time the editor of a paper there which advo- 
cated anti-slavery views. In 1837, the pro- 
slavery citizens of Alton and the neighboring 
counties in Missouri, taking offence at the de- 
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nunciations of- slavery contained in Rev. Mr. 
Lovejoy’s paper, a mob, mostly composed of 
Missourians, crossed the river to Alton, and, 
after destroying his press, murdered him. 
Owen Lovejoy was present, and his life was 
sought by the mob, but notwithstanding his 
utter fearlessness of danger, he escaped death 
at their hands, and from that day he devoted 
himself not to revenging his brother’s death, 
but to seck the overthrow of slavery as having 
been the cause of it. At that time the laws of 
Illinois forbade the holding of anti-slavery 
meetings, and visited those who participated in 
them with fines. Mr. Lovejoy, who entered the 
ministry (of the Congregational Church) soon 
after his brother’s death, and was pastor of a 
church in Princeton, Bureau County, Illinois, 
was in the habit of holding anti-slavery meet- 
ings at different points throughout the State, 
and when arrested, as he often was, and con- 
victed and fined, he invariably announced at 
the close of the court at what time and place 
the next anti-slavery meeting would be held. 
He was often threatened with violence at these 
meetings, but the lion-like spirit of the man was 
only evoked the more strongly by such demon- 
strations, and the bursts of his eloquence, as he 
defended his position, thrilled his audience and 
won for him many warm supporters. 

The authorities soon found that it was use- 
less to punish a man of such a spirit for advo- 
cating views which he conscientiously held, and 
for which he was willing, if need be, to lay down 
‘is life, and after a time these odious laws fell 
into desuetude and eventually they were re- 
pealed. In 1854, Mr. Lovejoy was elected to 
the State Legislature, and in 1856 his district 
sent him to Congress, where he continued by 
successive reélections till his death. In Con- 
gress he was always an active working member, 
and an influential, eloquent speaker. His death 
was the result of Bright’s Disease of the Kid- 
neys, and though he had suffered from it for 
some time, his last sickness was brief. 

On the 22d of February, 1864, only a month 
before his death, he wrote to his friend William 
Lloyd Garrison, giving his views with reference 
to Mr. Lincoln’s reélection. The following were 
the sentiments he then expressed : 

“JT write you, although ill-health compels me 
to do it by the hand of another, to express to 
you my gratification at the position you have 
taken in reference to Mr. Lincoln. I am satis- 
fied, as the old theologians used to say in regard 
to the world, that if he is not the best conceiv- 
able President he is the best possible. I have 
known something of the facts inside during his 
Administration, and I know that he has been 
just as radical as any of his cabinet. And 
although he dovs not do every thing that you 
or I would like, the question recurs, whether it 
is likely we can elect a man who would. It is 
evident that the great mass of Unionists prefer 
him for reélection ; and it seems to me certain 
that the Providence of God, during another 
term, will grind slavery to powder. I believe 
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now that the President is up with the average 
of the House.” 

LOWELL, Onarrzs Russert, an American 
soldier, born in Boston, in 1835; died near 
Cedar Creek, Va., October 20th, 1864. He 
was educated at the Public Latin School of 
Boston, and in 1854, when scarcely nineteen 
years of age, graduated at Harvard College 
with the first honors. After several years of 
travel in Europe he entered into commercial 
pursuits, and at the outbreak of the present re- 
bellion was superintendent of some iron-works 
in Maryland. He immediately sought service 
in the army, and was commissioned a captain 
in the Sixth regiment of regular cavalry. Dur- 
ing the next two years he saw much service 
as a cavalry officer and as a member of Gen. 
McClellan’s staff, and after participating in the 
Peninsular campaign and in the military oper- 
ations in Virginia and Maryland of the suc- 
ceeding autumn, was appointed early in 1863 
to command the Second Massachusetts cavalry, 
then organizing in the neighborhood of Boston. 
In this capacity he on one occasion, by his cool- 
ness and personal courage, repressed a danger- 
ous mutiny among a portion of his command. 
The regiment, upon being recruited to its full 
number, was sent to Washington, where for 
more than a year Col. Lowell held command 
of all the cavalry about the city, a post re- 
quiring no little vigilance and activity, in view 
of the daring depredations by Mosby’s guerrillas, 
whom his troopers frequently encountered and 
dispersed. Becoming weary of this guard duty, 
and longing for the opportunity to serve in a 
regular campaign, he gladly transferred’ his 
command to Sheridan’s army in the valley of 
the Shenandoah, and in every subsequent en- 
gagement and reconnoissance showed such 
ability and courage, that a brigadier-general’s 
commission would undoubtedly have been soon 
conferred upon him, had he lived. He was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Cedar Creek, 
Oct. 19th, and died on the succeeding day. He 
had hitherto seemed to bear a charmed life, 
having had twelve horses killed under him 
within three years, and escaped without a 
wound. In social position, in culture, and in 
intellectual gifts, Col. Lowell was one of the 
most promising young men that New England 
has sent to the war. Almost every great quality 
belonging to the soldier seemed to be his, and his 
whole soul was absorbed in the cause for which 
he fought and died. 

LOWENTHAL, Rev. Istpor, a philologist 
and missionary of the American Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, born in Posen, Prussian 
Poland, 1827, killed in Peshawur, Northern 
India, April 27, 1864. His parents were Jews, 
his mother being a strict adherent to the Rab- 
binical traditions or orallaw. He was instruet- 
ed carefully in the tenets of the Jewish faith, 
and in his early childhood attended a Jewish 
school, where he became familiar with the 
Hebrew and the rudiments of science, and ex- 
hibited that intense thirst for knowledge which 
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ever afterward characterized him. As soon as 
he had attained the requisite age he was admit- 
ted to the Gymnasium, where he acquired with 
extraordinary rapidity the higher studies of a 
liberal education, including most of the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, and at the age of 
seventeen had completed the course of study. 


: He then entered a mercantile house in Posen 


as clerk, but books were much more to his 
taste than merchandising, and every leisure 
moment was devoted to literary pursuits. In 
consequence of his association with a club of 
young men of liberal tendencies, and his con- 
tribution of a poem to one of the public journals, 
he found himself involved in difficulties, and to 
avoid arrest was compelled to escape from the 
country. Reaching Hamburg he embarked for 
New York, where he arrived in the autumn of 
1846. Here for some time he sought employ- 
ment in New York and Philadelphia without 
success. At length, with a few shillings he 
procured a few articles and went about with 
them in a basket asa peddler. In this capacity 
he visited Wilmington, Delaware, and his in- 
tellectual face and thin clothing excited the 
interest and compassion of Rey. 8. M. Gayley 
of that city, who offered him a shelter for the 
night from the severe cold storm then raging. 
Entering into conversation with him Mr. Gay- 
ley found him possessed of talents of a high 
order, and attainments remarkable for his age, 
and on the morrow he invited him to remain 
at his house while he made efforts to secure 
him a situation as a teacher. He did so, and 
obtained for him the position of teacher of 
French and German in Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania. In an almost incredibly 
short period he obtained so thorough a mas- 
tery of English as both to write and speak 
it with classic purity. He entered Lafayette 
College in advance in 1847, and graduated in 
1848. During the summer of 1847 he became 
a convert to Christianity, led, as he himself 
said, by the Christian example and devotion 
of his friend, Rev. Mr. Gayley. In 1848 
he took the position of teacher of languages 
in the Mount Holly Collegiate School, N. J., 
and turned his attention to philological studies, 
in which he made rapid progress, and collected 
a large library of very rare and valuable books 
bearing upon philology. Through the kindness 
of Rey. Dr. Phillips, of New York, he was ten- 
dered a scholarship in the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which he accepted, and in the 
fall of 1852 was matriculated as a student in 
that institution. Here he took a high position 
as a student, prosecuting his philological studies 
in connection with theology, and contributing 
articles of great ability to the Biblical Reposi- 
tory. For about a year after graduating at 
the Theological Seminary he was tutor in the 
College of New Jersey, but having decided to 
devote himself to the work of missions in India, 
he offered his services to the Board of Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. He was accepted 
and appointed to the new mission to the Aff- 
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ghans. In August, 1856, he sailed for India, 
and arrived late in the autumn, and going im- 
mediately to Peshawur, his station, entered 
at once with ardor upon his work. He ac- 
quired with great readiness the difficult lan- 
guage of the Affghans (the Pushtoo), and soon 
after the Persian, Cashmiri, Hindustani, and 
Arabic, and as soon as he was able to speak in- 
telligibly in these languages he commenced 
preaching. In the seven years of his mission- 
ary life, besides preaching with great frequency 
in all these languages, he had translated and 
published the New Testament in Pushtoo, and 
had nearly completed a dictionary of that lan- 
guage, had formed a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with Asiatic literature, manners, and cus- 
toms, and Oriental politics, than any other 
foreigner in India; had so completely mastered 
the religious systems, both Pagan and Moham- 
medan of the country, that he was greatly fear- 
ed by the ablest muftis and priests as a dispu- 
tant; had secured the friendship of the present 
and late Governor-General of India, to whom 
he rendered great services; had accumulated a 
very large and valuable library, said to be the 
richest private collection of manuscripts and 
rare books on Oriental topics in India, and was 
a frequent contributor to British and American 
reviews, besides conducting a very large cor- 
respondence. He was a most indefatigable 
student, devoting but four hours to sleep. He 
came to his death by this intense devotion to 
study, his chowkedar, or watchman, seeing him 
in his garden (where he was walking in the 
night to cool his heated brain), mistaking him 
for a robber, fired at him, and the ball striking 
his forehead, he fell senseless and soon expired. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. The condition of 
the Lutheran Church in 1864, and its progress 
since the previous year, is given as follows: 


Communi- 
SYNODS. Churches. Siate: 
1. New York Ministerinm............ 58 22, 
2, Hartwick POOP eer ee Pere 33 
3. Franckean Synod (New York)...... 31 3,100 
4. Synod of New Jersey............... 14 1,395 
5. Synod of Pennsylyania............. 48,322 
6. Synod of East Pennsylvania........ 114 12,599 
7. Synod of West Pennsylvania....... 9T 10,895 
8. Synod of Central Pennsylvania..... 95 7.869 
U. Alleghany Synod’. <. <<< scscssees- 110 6,686 
10. Meares 3 NUMA Son SUrakda ‘concedes: 120 8,900 
11. ae OU MASTVIANG, .. <iconvescaccus 41 7,000 
12. Melancthon Synod (Maryland)...... 36 4,300 
13. *Synod of V: PR Gata Mae diem doe 61 8,200 
14. *Synod of Western Virginia........ 3T 2,039 
15. *Synod of North Carolina.......... 38 4,200 
16. *Synod of South Carolina........... B44 9,859 
20, Phynod Of "Texas. 55 levis ccccsws cess 23 2,800 
18. Synod of Kentucky................ 19 822 * 
19. English Synod of Ohio............. 30 2,480 
20. East Ohio Synod.....,...c2c.cce0ss 79 3,989 
21. Wittenberg Synod................- 45 2,669 
22.*Miami Synod of Ohio...........-... 51 4,027 
23. Synod of Northern Indiana......... 83 2,524 
24, Olive Branch Synod (indiana)...... 3 968 
25. Synod of Illinois................... 43 8,700 
26. Synod of Northern Illinois ........ 120 8,900 
27. Synod of Southern Illinois.......... 25 1,200 
28, Synod of Towa -— | i 58 io. ccaceceres 45 1,400 
29. Synod of Minnesota................ 12 «1,500 
TEORAL, oc aviansnosenckenate 1,825 | 184,723 


* Not represented at the last Convention of the General Synod. 
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Synods not Connected with the General Synod. 


‘4 Communi- 

SYNODS. Churches. Ranke: 

60, Joint Synod of Ohio.............06- 266 84,500 
81, Joint Synod of Missouri............ 230 80,000 
82. Tennessee Synod .....- fa iA vias wrelsaeae 85 5,800 
83, Holston Synod of Tennessee........ 18 1,200 
84. Synod of Indiana.............s00-- 15 2,000 
85. Synod ef Wisconsin...........se0+ 90 10,000 
36. German Synod of Iowa...........+ 62 6,000 
Pat, UNAIO BYTION.. co. .ccscesecenevese 40 5,000 
oo, Michigan ‘Synod... 2: .esecsessees 25 2,000 
89. Mississippi Synod.....-....+-e+-00- 11 2,000 
40. Scandinavian Augustana Synod.... 68 8,000 
41. Synod of Canada.........sseccceeee 80 1,500 
Total.....2scesrerscseriee 940 | 108,000 


Grand Total: 1,548 Ministers; 2,765 Congregations; 292,- 
723 Communicants, 

The following statistics of Lutheran ministers 
in the several States of the Union will give a 
view of the strength of the denomination in 
each State: 

Pennsylvania, 348; Ohio, 232; Illinois, 139; 
New York, 133; Indiana, 116; Wisconsin, 96 ; 
Iowa, 62; Virginia, 51; Michigan, 49; Mary- 
land, 49; Missouri, 41; South Carolina, 35; 
North Oarolina, 33; Minnesota, 30; Texas, 23; 
Tennessee, 17; Georgia, 9; Mississippi, 6; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 6; Nebraska, 5; Louisiana, 
4; Kansas, 8; Kentucky, 2; Massachusetts, 3; 
Delaware, 1; California, 1; Alabama,1; Flor- 
ida, 1. Total, 1,485. 

The General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
of the United States met on the 6th of May, 
1864, at York, Pennsylvania, and organized by 
electing Dr. Sprecher, president of Witten- 
berg College, president. This body meets every 
second or third year, and was, in 1864, com- 
posed of 27 particular synods. Three of these, 
however—those of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina—have formally seceded from 
the general synod, and formed a ‘General 
Synod of the Lutheran church of the Confeder- 
ate States.” Besides these, the synods of Texas 
and West Virginia were not represented at 
either the general synod of 1862 or that of 1864. 
At the latter, two of the independent synods 
applied for admission: that of Minnesota and 
the Franckean synod. The request of the for- 
mer was unanimously granted, but the admis- 
sion of the Franckean synod called forth an 
animated discussion, because this synod had 
hitherto not formally acknowledged the Augs- 
burg confession. Those delegates who favor 
the strictest possible adherence to the letter of 
the Augsburg confession, opposed the admission 
of the Franckean synod, but the majority de- 
cided (by 93 against 39 votes) in favor of admis- 
sion after the delegates of the Franckean synod 
had declared that the latter would adopt, at its 
next meeting, the constitution of the general 
synod, which implies a recognition of the Augs- 
burg confession. A portion of the minority 
entered a protest against the act, and the entire 
delegation of the Pennsylvania synod even 
withdrew from the General Synod. With regard 
to the composition of the General Synod it 
was decided to propose to the district synods 


to amend the article in the constitution st 
that every synod having eight ministers should 
be entitled to one clerical and one lay dele- 
gate—sixteen to two; twenty-four to three; 


thirty-two to four; forty to five; fifty-five to , 


six; seventy to seven; eighty-five to eight; one 
hundred to nine clerical and nine lay delegates, 
which shall be the highest number of delegates 
from any one synod. Strong resolutions, even 
more decided in their anti-slavery character 
than those of the last general synod, were 
offered by Rev. W. A. Passavant, and passed. 

The most important event in the history of 
the Lutheran churches of Europe was the 
convocation of the first General Synod of 
the German and Slavic Provinces of Austria. 
It met at Vienna simultaneously with the 
first General Synod of the Reformed churches 
of the same provinces, on May 22d, 1864, 
and both bodies resolved to discuss such topics 
as were not of a strictly denominational char- 
acter in joint session, The meeting of this 
synod completed the reorganization of the 
Lutheran church of Austria. An imperial letter 
of April 8th, 1861, and a church constitution 
of April 9th, 1861, proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, provisionally regulated the affairs of the 
church. The Lutheran churches of Hungary 
were to have a constitution of their own, which 
they, however, refused to accept, claiming the 
right to retain their former church constitu- 
tion intact. The Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches of the combined German and Slavic 
crownlands were to have each a general synod 
which was to revise the draft of a church con- 
stitution prepared by the Government, and 
take hereafter the chief control of the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the two churches. 

The convocation of the first General Synod, 
was delayed by the Austrian Government no 
less than three years, and did not take place 
until May 22, 1864. The provisional draft of a 
church constitution, as prepared by the Aus- 
trian Government, was adopted in all its essen- 
tial points by both synods. Their proceedings 
were very harmonious. An organic union be- 
tween the Lutheran and Reformed churches, as 
it has been consummated in several German 
countries, was not resolved upon, but both 
synods will continue to meet simultaneously 
and at the same place, and to deliberate on all 
subjects not strictly denominational in joint 
session. The nationality question, which pro- 
duces so much trouble in the political life of 
Austria, led, on some questions, to a disagree- 
ment between the German majority of the 
synods and the Slavic minority, as the former 
did not think it possible to concede all the de- 
mands made by the latter. The synods also 
resolved to present, conjointly to the emperor, 
a memorial containing the following demands 
of the Protestants of the Empire: ‘‘ The Gen- 
eral Synod protests: 1. Against the denomi- 
nation of non-catholic, which is the term used 
in the decrees and ordinances of the political 
authorities to designate the adherents of the 
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two Protestant confessions--the Augsburg and 
the Helvetian; 2. The synod demands that 
those obstacles which, in some parts of the 
monarchy, are still presented to the establish- 
ment of Protestant congregations, shall be re- 
* moved; 8. That -booksellers shall be allowed 
to deal in Protestant books; 4. A community 
of cemeteries; 5. The admission of Protestant 
pastors, as of priests, into houses of retirement 
and charitable institutions, to exercise their 
functions in them; 6. The establishment of the 
equality of the Protestant and the Catholic fes- 
tivals,in order that the authorities may be 
bound to protect the féstivals of the Protestants 
in the localities in which they are the most 
numerous; 7. The synod protests against all 
interference by the subordinate political authori- 
ties in the affairs of the schools of the Protes- 
tant congregations; 8. It protests against the 
ordinance which prohibits the children of Jews 
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from fréquenting Protestant, if tlere ae Cath- 
olic schools in existence in the same locality ; 
as it also protests against the ordinance which 
forbids Catholic parents placing their children 
with Protestant foster-parents; 9. The General 
Synod advances claims on the funds of the nor- 
mal schools in favor of the Protestant schools ; 
10. It demands the admission of Protestant 
teachers in the medial Catholic schools; 11. 
The institution of Protestant catechists in the 
schools; 12. The incorporation of the Protes- 
tant Theological Faculty into the University of 
Vienna; 13. The representation of the Evan- 
gelicul Church in the Diet and in the municipal 
council.” : 

The deputation which presented this memorial 
to the Emperor of Austria, received from the lat- 
ter the promise that the Government would take 
the demands of the Protestants into its serious 
consideration, and fulfil all their just expectations. 


M 


MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY. Its applica- 
tion to lighthouse purposes has become a sub- 
ject of interest. Some facts as to the manner 
of its use were lately stated by Mr. F. H. 
Holmes, in a paper read before the British 
Society of Arts. 

Formerly lighthouses were few, and were 
very nearly all coal fires on high cliffs or tow- 
ers, and most of them were the property of 
private individuals; but, as shipping increased, 
so the lighthouse system became more and 
more developed, both in the number of light- 
houses and in the improvement of those already 
existing. The coal fire gradually gave way to 
the oil lamp and candles; next was the intro- 
duction of spherical mirrors or reflectors, and 
these, again, were superseded by parabolic 
reflectors, sometimes to the number of more 
than thirty in one lantern. After this came 
the introduction of the “ Fresnel Lens,” which 
took the place of the reflectors and their lamps, 
however numerous they might be, and required 
instead one central lamp. 

This “ Fresnel Lens” has again grown larger 
and larger, as the want of a more powerful 
light was felt, till it has now a diameter of six 
feet and a height of ten, for to increase the 
quantity of light the size of the lamp must be 
increased, and the lens in proportion, or it 
would have been so far out of focus that the 
intention of the lens would have been frustra- 
ted. 

To make these progressive improvements in 
lighthouses vast sums of money had to be ex- 
pended to improve the light itself. This is 
done by the substitution of a lamp of four con- 
centric wicks, the largest nearly four inches in 
diameter, for the coal fire... If the improve- 
ment had stopped at that it would have been 
small indeed, but this lamp is more under com- 


mand than the coal fire. The value of the in- 
troduction of oil is not so much, then, on 
account of its greater power as for its aptitude 
for the employment of economizing apparatus, 
whether this consists of reflectors or lenses. 
All incandescent bodies give out rays as it 
were from the centre to the circumference of a 
sphere; of such rays only those which fall on 
the sea would be useful to the mariner, but by 
means of reflectors those rays which would 
pass inland, or upwards, or downwards, are 
reflected toward any required point, and by a 
proper arrangement of a series of reflectors, 
the whole or nearly the whole of the rays 
directed where required. The Fresnel lens con- 
sists of a middle refracting belt, and a double 
series of reflecting prisms, or zones, as they are 
generally termed, and, when properly con- 
structed, it has the property of collecting all 
the rays into one horizontal beam, so that all 
the light from the lamp is utilized. 

Whether a large or a small lamp be em- 
ployed it will make no difference in misty 
weather, so long as the thickness of the flame 
is the same, for a large lamp may be equal to 
ten or twelve smaller ones, and, if replaced by 
these ten smaller, it will be evident that when 
one of these is obscured by mist the whole of 
them will be obscured. Quantity of light, 
then, will not add to its power of penetrating 
mist. By making the large lamp with four 
coneentric wicks, the intensity of the light is a 
little increased, and such a lamp will penetrate 
further through mist in a slight degree. But 
it is in misty and hazy weather that the lightis 
most required ; hence the only thing wanting to 
make the whole system perfect is a light ca- 
pable of penetrating mist; and as this power 
depends on the intensity of the light, and as 
electricity is capable 2f producing the most 
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intense light known, it was naturally looked to 
as the possible means of perfecting the whole 
system. But the light produced by electricity 
to be applicable for lighthouses must be certain 
and constant, not liable to extinctions or any 
great variations, as the first would tend to en- 
danger vessels seeking and not finding the 
light; and if a fixed light had much variation, 
it might be mistaken for a revolving light. 

Frictional electricity will give a succession 
of flashes intensely vivid, and might be used 
for the purpose, but for the fact that the slight- 
est moisture is sufficient to convey the whole 
charge to the earth. The various forms of 
galvanic battery are all capable of producing a 
steady and intense light, but still (besides the 
great expense) they are not applicable, because 
of the necessarily varying current, which be- 
comes weaker and weaker as the solution 
becomes saturated. The magneto-electric ma- 
chine is then the source from which one would 
naturally expect a light which should be invari- 
able in its nature and capable of being contin- 
uous for any given time, as the current produced 
by this machine is constant as long as the heli- 
ces revolve with the same speed, and the speed 
can be easily regulated to any required velocity. 

The electricity derived from a magneto-ma- 
chine is induced in coils of wire, by the chang- 
ing of the magnetic polarity of pieces of soft 
iron inclosed within the coils or helices; and 
the quantity or intensity of the induced current 
depends, first, on the amount of magnetism in- 
duced in the soft iron; secondly, on the facility 
with which the poles of the magnetized soft 
iron can be reversed; thirdly, on the velocity 
with which the change of polarity takes place; 
fourthly, on the length and diameter of the 
wire forming the helices. 

The amount of magnetism induced in the 
soft iron depends on the size and force of the 
steel magnets employed, and on the weight 
and softness of the iron in the helices; but the 
weight in practice of the soft iron is limited by 
the weight of the steel magnets, for, if too 
heavy the steel magnets will be slowly deprived 
of their magnetism. To facilitate the change 
of the poles the soft iron cores of the helices 
are not solid pieces of iron, but are tubes, sin- 
gle, double, or treble, as it is found by experi- 
ment that the same weight of iron, when divid- 
ed in this manner, loses or takes magnetism in 
much less time than when in a solid form. 

There is a limit to the velocity to be employ- 
ed when the maximum of electricity is re- 
quired, for this reason: It has been already 
remarked that the amount of electricity de- 
pends on the amount of magnetism taken’ up, 
and that the soft iron takes time to become 
saturated, as it may be termed, with magnet- 
ism; hence, if the velocity be too great with 
which the cores move from one pole of a mag- 
net to another, there will not be sufficient time 
‘for the cores to become saturated. But as 
again the quantity of electricity increases as 
the velocity increases, it is necessary to ascer- 
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tain this maximum point exactiy, which i 
easily done, either by experiment or calcula- 
tion, based on certain data. The length and 
diameter of the wire require to be different, 
according to the current required; for a short 
thick wire forming the helices represents a 
galvanic battery composed of a dozen, say, of 
very large pairs of plates, whilst a long thin 
wire would represent a battery composed of 
thousands of small plates. In other words, 
supposing the size of the helices to remain the 
same, if they are composed of thick short wires, 
quantity is obtained; but if composed of long 
thin wires, intensity will be the result. 

From all this it results that there are certain 
laws known and established, by which a mag- 
neto-electric machine can be made to give a 
current of any given amount of electricity, with 
any given ratio between its quantity and inten- 
sity. : 

Having seen on what the production of the 
current depends, the next point to observe is, 
the peculiar nature of this induced current. It 
differs essentially from a galvanic current in 
this, that while the helices are revolving, the 
direction of the current is reversed, as the core 
of soft iron passes each consecutive pole of the 
steel magnets. 

It now remains to explain how the current 
generated in the wires of the helices is to be 
withdrawn from the machine. In the first 
place all the helices are connected in two, or 
four, or more series, and in doing this great 
care must be observed that the direction of the 
coil of every alternate helix is in an opposite 
direction; that is, if one is wound as a right- 
hand screw, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, supposing all wound in the same direc- 
tion, then the two inner ends of the wires must 
be joined of, say, numbers one and two, and 
the two outer ends of the wires of numbers 
two and three, and so on through the series; 
and lastly, the terminals of the series might be 
soldered into two insulated disks, and then led 
from the machine by two pieces of metal kept 
in contact with the outer surfaces of these disks 
by a slight spring; such an arrangement allows 
the alternating current to pass from the ma- 
chine, and such a current will produce a light, 
but this light has certain disadvantages. It is 
never white, but always more or Jess blue or 
brownish; in fact itis like the electric light 
obscured by placing it behind a flame from 
spirits of wine. It is also extremely injurious 
to the eyes, both from its color and from its 
tremulousness. Mr. Holmes therefore does not 
use this current, but in its stead converts this 
constantly inverting current into two that flow 
from the machine in one direction only. This 
is accomplished thus: One-half of the helices 
are arranged so as to arrive on the poles of the 
magnet at the instant that the other half are 
exactly midway between the poles. Thus there 
are two distinct currents; and what may be 
called the dead point, that is the point when 
the current inverts in one series, occurs ®xact- 
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“*y at the time when the other current is at its 


maximum, so that if now the inverted currents 
can be again inverted in both of these distinct 
currents, and that the two now flowing in one 
direction can be united as one compound cur- 
rent, it is evident that the result will be a cur- 
rent nearly as uniform as that from a galvanic 
battery, with the advantage of equable con- 
tinuity. Thisis done by the two commutators, 
which consist each of two insulated rings of 
metal, of such a form at the periphery that 
two rollers or rubbers change sides from one 
disk to the other at the same instant that the 
current is reversed. Then, by combining the 
two commutators, a compound current is ob- 
tained that will produce a constant white light 
or perform any of the other functions of the 
galvanic current, and in a more perfect man- 
ner, as it is more uniform in its action. 

A steady and constant current thus obtained 
from the magneto-electric machine is only one 
part of the problem of producing a constant 
and steady light, and, although the most im- 
portant part, still it would be perfectly useless 
without an efficient lamp or regulator. In or- 
der to understand this’it is necessary to explain 
that the carbon points used for producing the 
light or for converting a portion of the electric 
current into light, are consumed, and that the 
rate of consumption is irregular, owing to the 
irregularities in the structure of the substance 
used, which is the kind of graphite deposited 
in the gas retorts sawed up into pencils about 
a quarter of an inch square; but, as the con- 
sumption is irregular, no clock-work with con- 
tinuous motion could be employed for the pur- 
pose of causing the carbons to approach as 
consumed, for it must be understood that the 
steadiness of the light as well as its brilliancy 
depend on the two carbon points being main- 
tained constantly at a certain distance corre- 
sponding to the strength of the electric current. 

Many pieces of apparatus more or Jess com- 
plicated have been invented from time to time 
for the purpose of regulating the movements 
of the carbon electrodes, but none of them, as 
formerly constructed, could be used in a light- 
house, because they were more or less uncer- 
tain in their action, and because the clockwork 
was too delicate and liable to accident in other 
hands than those of an electrician. The ques- 
tion, what constitutes a good regulator, must 
be answered by stating what it must accom- 
plish; and moreover it must perform its sey- 
eral functions in the most simple manner. It 
must in the first place maintain the carbons at 
a given distance, whatever be the variation in 
the state of consumption, and must also be 
capable of being adjusted to any strength of 
current; secondly, if sy any accident the cur- 
rent should be interrupted, and the light there- 
by extinguished, the regulator should be ca- 
pable of re-lighting at once with full brilliancy, 
that is, not only must it allow the carbon 
points to touch to reéstablish the current, but 
must separate them again instantly, or there 
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would be no light. Such a regulator we have 
here, for its construction is simple, and it per- 
forms its different functions in a most perfect 
manner. Its construction is this: The upper 
carbon is attached by a kind of small vice to a 
bracket, standing out from a tube, which slides 
freely in a column. The lower carbon is fixed’ 
in the end of another tube, exactly under t 16 
other carbon. Both of these tubes are put in 
motion thus: Two cords, passing over pulleys, 
properly arranged, are wound on one spindle, 
but in opposite directions. On turning a stud 
fixed on the end of the spindle the regulator is 
wound up; that is, the top bracket is raised 
and the lower tube depressed. On removing 
the hand from the stud, the upper tube would 
descend, and, being loaded, would cause the 
lower tube to rise; but to prevent this, while 
the regulator is out of use a bolt is pushed in, 
which prevents any movement in the regulator 
till it is again withdrawn. The regulator being 
wound up, the carbons are firmly fixed in their 
places by tightening the holders, and are then 
adjusted so as to bring the points of the focal 
plane by turning a spindle to which the fixed 
end of the cord belonging to the lower carbon 
is attached. So far the regulator is only a 
means by which the carbons can mutually 
approach each other with a certain relative 
speed, depending on the different diameters of 
the two parts of the spindle around which the 
cords are wound. But if the carbon points 
remain in contact, there will be no light. Some 
contrivance, then, was necessary to separate 
the points to the distance which, by expe- 
rience, is found to give most light, and to main- 
tain that distance between the points constant- 
ly till the whole of the pair of carbons is con- 
sumed. These two operations are accomplished 
thus: The fixed end of the cord which works 
the upper carbon is attached to one end of a 
lever; the other end of the lever has a piece of 
soft iron attached to it, over an electric mag- 
net, so that when the bolt is withdrawn, and 
the carbons run together until they touch (thus 
allowing the current to pass), this electro-magnet 
instantly, by the action of the same. current, 
lifts the cord and with it the upper carbon, to 
the required distance. But this is not all, for 
the carbons would again run together were 
there not some contrivance to prevent them. 
To accomplish this, advantage is taken of these 
two facts: first, that the quantity of electricity 
is proportional inversely to the distance be- 
tween the carbon points; secondly, that the 
strength of an electro-magnet is proportional 
to the quantity of electricity passing through 
the wire that surrounds it. Bearing these two 
facts in mind, it will be easy to understand the 
use of the second electro-magnet. Over this 
electro-magnet, at a small distance above it, is 
placed a lever, one end of which is drawn down 
by a spring, the strength of which can be regu- 
lated by a thumb-screw. The fulcrum is be- 
tween this end and the centre. The other end 
of the lever is furnished with a catch and im- 
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mediately over the electro-magnet a piece of 
soft iron is fixed in the lever. On the carbons 
being allowed to touch as before, not only are 
they separated by the means described, but 
this second lever, acted on by its electro-magnet 
at the same instant, is drawn down toward it, 
and thus brings the catch between the teeth of 
a wheel placed under it for the purpose, and 
effectually locks the regulator. The strength 
of the spring is now adjusted till its tendency 
to lift the catch out exactly balances the cur- 
rent which draws it down. Should the dis- 
tance now increase but the 51, of an inch, the 
spring will be stronger than the current, will 
lift the catch, and the carbons will approach; 
by doing so, more current passes, the electro- 
magnet is strengthened, and is again enabled 
to overcome the spring and draw down the 
catch, and thus by their mutual action the dis- 
tance between the carbon points is all but in- 
variable. 

When these regulators are employed in a 
lighthouse there are a pair for each lens and 
two small lenses, so that although it may take 
ten minutes to replace the consumed carbons, 
still the light is never extinguished; for, sup- 
pose the carbons consumed in the lens No. 1, 
the regulator is ready in lens No. 2; and al 
the light-keeper has to do is to bolt the No. 1 
regulator and draw the bolt of the regulator in 
No. 2 lens; the current is thus diverted, No. 2 
is instantly lighted, and the lighting of this 
extinguishes No, 1. 

Thus, then, we have a most intense light, 
which may be maintained for any length of 
time, which does not require to be trimmed or 
extinguished for a second, and which has all 
the steadiness and uniformity required for light- 
house purposes. Its advantages over the oil 
lamp are :—first, its power can be increased 
ad libitum without increasing the size of the 
lens, for, if required, a machine may be made 
to give light enough to read by say at 10 or 20 
miles; in fact the light is in direct proportion 
to the power of the machine that produces it; 
secondly, its great intensity gives it a power 
of penetrating haze only equalled by the sun; 
thirdly, its whiteness distinguishes it most per- 
fectly from all other lights on shore, which is 
one of its most important properties, for many 
a vessel has been lost for want of this property 
in lighthouses lighted with oil; fourthly, where 
colored lights are required for the purpose of 
distinguishing one lighthouse from another, 
this light gives all the colors in a perfect man- 
ner, while the oil lamp always gives its ovn 
tinge to the color employed; fifthly, from the 
facility with which this light can be extinguish- 
ed in an instant, and as instantly lighted to its 
full power, it offers other means of distinguish- 
ing lighthouse from lighthouse which cannot 
be obtained with any other light. 

An objection has been made to this light, 
that, being so small, it would be altogether in- 
visible at a considerable distance; and when it 
is merely considered that the apparent size of 
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distant objects depends on the visual anglo, 
there seems to be some ground for the objec- 
tion, but the law of visual angles does not apply 
in the case of self-luminous bodies; a piece of 
fine wire, almost invisible even with a strong 
light thrown on it, if by passing a current of 
electricity through it it is made self-luminons, 
it appears gradually to increase in diameter as 
it becomes brighter; and as a curious fact, 
illustrating the difference between the theorist 
in his study and the practical observer, a sailor 
who had seen the magneto-light from a great 
distance supposed it must be at least ten feet in 
diameter. Another objection to the light is, 
that it is too bright; this may be an inconven- 
ience in clear weather, but a light to be useful 
when most needed must be inconyeniently 
bright in clear weather. 

A point to be considered is the cost of the 
magneto-electric light as compared with oil. 
The French director-general of lighthouses has 
made a report to his Government, both as to 
first cost and as to cost of maintenance; both 
are greatly in favor of the magneto-electric 
light; of course in making their calculations of 
cost, they take the cost of an equal quantity of 
light in each case, that is by oil and electricity. 

At Dungeness, where the light had been in 
constant use since the 6th of June, 1862, there 
were in the lantern two small lenses, fixed one 
over the other, and two regulators to each. 
Only one light was shown at a time; but there 
were two regulators for each lens, so that an 
instantaneous change from one to the other 
could be made without extinguishing the light 
when fresh carbons were required. In the 
machine-room there were two magneto-ma- 
chines, each capable of giving a powerful light, 
though both were in constant use. There was 
a distinct direct-acting steam- engine attached 
to each machine, and there were two Cornish 
boilers, each capable of generating steam 
enough for the two engines. The material con- 
sumed at Dungeness was about 30 to 35 Ibs. of 
coke per hour, and 54 inches of graphite in the 
regulator per hour, the price of this last being 
under three farthings per inch. 

MAINE, The Legislature of Maine convened 
at Augusta on Jan. 6th, 1864, and was organ- 
ized by the choice of George B. Barrows as 
President of the Senate, and of N. Dingley, Jr., 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
both being members of the Republican party, 
which had a large majority. On the succeeding 
day Samuel Cony was inaugurated Governor of 
the State, and delivered the annual message to 
the Legislature. Among the measures recom- 
mended by him were an increased State tax; 
an effectual militia law; the appointment of a 
commissioner to classify public lands; a law 
making it imperative upon the Executive to 
issue death warrants upon the expiration of 
the year of grace allowed prisoners sentenced 
to be hung; the extension of the right of 
suffrage to soldiers in the field; a railroad to 
the northeastern frontier as a means of de- 
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ee: and further legislation relative to the 
iprocity Treaty with the British Provinces, 
the benefits of which, he contended, were 
SrivOlly on the side of the provincials. The 
Legislature adjourned on March 25th, after a 
session of seventy-nine days. The amount of 
appropriations made for the fiscal year ending 
January Ist, 1864, was $4,707,911.55. 

The expenditures of the State for 1864 were, 
Peeeiah ii abt and tnicrent theresa. 
For refunding cities and towns money ad- 


vanced in 1863 for relief of soldiers’ fami- 
Meh eceonscccsccacescecesbécee 96 


$515,010 46 


532,108 14 
2,988,183 78 
73,179 63 
$4,108,482 01 
The receipts in the same period were: 


From State taxes assessed prior to 1864.... .. $545,197 59 
Btate tax of 1864..........ccccccsersecceceses 384,221 15 
From loans permanent and temporary........ 2,965,000 00 
From all other sources,...........seccosceues 809,513 48 


$4,208,932 22 

Balance in the treasury, December 31st, 1864, 
$95,450.21. By aresolve approved March 19th, 
1864, the Treasurer of the State was author- 
ized to borrow $3,000,000 by the issue of six per 
cent. bonds payable in twenty-five years. He 
disposed of bonds to the amount of $2,765,000, 
which increased the funded debt of the State to 
$5,137,000 on January ist, 1865. At the same 
date the total ascertained funded and floating 
debt amounted to $5,714,625.31. Owing to 
the surrender of their charters by many of the 
State banks, in order to recommence business 
as National banks, a considerable reduction 
was experienced in the receipts on account of 
the bank tax, which is by law granted as a 
permanent fund for common schools. During 
1862 the sum of $79,455 was received from 
this source, and in 1864 only $34,432.78, with 
the prospect of still further reduction in 1865. 
During 1864 the State contributed to the 
military and naval service of the country an 
aggregate of 18,904 men, of whom 3,380 were 
enlisted under the call of October, 1863, and 
8,525 were veteran soldiers belonging to organi- 
zations formed at the beginning of the war, 
who reénlisted. The enlistments for the navy 
numbered 1,846. Allowances of credits for 
naval enlistments anterior to 1864 were made 
to the number of 3,675. During the year 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
regiments were mustered out of the service, by 
reason of the expiration of the term of their 
original enlistment. About 2,000 men were 
thus lost to the army. The residue of 
these organizations who had reénlisted, or 
whose original terms of enlistment had not 
expired, were. transferred to other regiments. 
In view of the practice which had grown up 
since the commencement of the war, of large 
cities and towns, in their anxiety to avoid the 
draft, outbidding each other in the amount of 
bounties, thus depriving the poorer towns of 
the ability to fill their quotas, the legislature 
of 1864 enacted a law for the payment by the 
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State of a uniform bounty of $300 to any per- 
son enlisting under any calls except those made 
prior to February 1st, 1864. Until the call of 
July 18th for 500,000 men, under which re- 
cruits were taken for one year, the law oper- 
ated as was intended. But as the bounty of 
$100 paid by the State for this class of recruits 
was found to be insufficient, the old mode of 
paying bounties by cities, towns, or associations 
was again resorted to. Authentic returns es- 
tablish the fact that at the close of 1864 the 
State had sent more than 61,000 men into the 
military and naval service, a number hearly 
equal to one-tenth of her whole population. 
During the year claims to the amount of $553,- 
790.81 were presented to the State Treasurer 
by a number of.towns, under the law reimburs- 
ing them for aid afforded to families of soldiers. 
Of this sum $523,899.58 was allowed. 

During the legislative session of 1864 an act 
was passed authorizing Maine soldiers in the 
field to vote for electors of President and Vice- 
President; also a resolve by a two-thirds vote 
providing for an amendment to the constitution 
of the State, so as to allow soldiers absent 
from the State, except those in the regular 
army of the United States, to vote for Goy- 
ernor and other State and county officers. The 
latter, in accordance with the constitutional 
provision, was submitted to the people for 
ratification, with the following result: 


Vor tlie, amendmicnt..<. .cccccnrccacacetvcccsees 64,430 
Against the amendment.........seeeeceeeceeee 19,127 


45,803 


Majority for amendment... ............++- 


The whole number of votes cast by soldiers 
was reported to be 4,915. 

The number of beneficiaries supported by 
the State during the year at the Institute for 
the Blind was seven, and at the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, thirty-three. The Asylum for 
the Insane was filled to its utmost capacity, 
and unable to receive all the applicants for ad- 
mission. The whole number of patients at the 
beginning of the year, ending April Ist, was 
231; the number of admissions 143; and of 
discharges the same, leaving 231 under treat- 
ment, and making the whole number of pa- 
tients during the year 874. Of the latter, 172 
were males and 202 females. The expenses 
were $51,096.02, and the receipts $48,690.89. 
Since the opening of the institution, in 1824, 
4,223 patients have been admitted, and 3,992 
discharged. Of the latter, 2,003, or over fifty 
per cent., have recovered. The Reform School 
was reported in a flourishing condition, and in 
1864, for the first time in the annals of the 
State, the wardens and inspectors of the State 
Prison were enabled to report that institution 
a self-sustaining one. During the year the 
State Normal School commenced operations at 
Farmington with every prospect of beneficial 
results. 

The annual report of the Land Agent pre- 
sents an encouraging view of the settlements 
on the public lands of the State, and of the 
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condition of the settlers. The latter, as a 
general rule, were prompt in performing the 
obligations imposed upon them, to open roads 
and inake other improvements in payment for 
their lands, and there was an increased demand 
for settling lots in Aroostook. This result was 
attributable to a better knowledge of the rich- 
ness of the soil and the healthfulness of the 
climate, and also to the anticipation that the 
projected European and North American rail- 
road would soon be commenced through the 
region. This enterprise, however, depending 
for its immediate success upon the connection 
it might make with lines of railway in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, made little pro- 
gress during the year. The crops during the 
year were good; that of hay being unusually 
Jarge, and the State was well supplied with 
live stock of all descriptions. The high prices 
realized for every species of farm products 
rendered the agricultural interests of the State 
prosperous beyond precedent. 

The political canvass commenced early in 
the summer, and was conducted with unusual 
earnestness until the presidential election in 
November. The Republican State Convention 
assembled at Portland on June 29th, and re- 
nominated Samuel Cony for Governor by ac- 
clamation. John B. Brown and Abner Stetson 
were at the same time nominated for presi- 
dential electors at large. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

fesolved, That the Convention representing the 
Union men of Maine emphatically indorse the avow- 
ed policy and determination of the national Govern- 
ment to make no compromise with traitors in arms, 
but to prosecute the war until full submission is yield- 
ed to the Constitution and the legal authorities of the 
nation. 

Resolved, That Abraham Lincoln and Andrew John- 
son, as patriots and statesmen, tested in years of 
greatest public peril, deserve the entire confidence 
of the Union men of the country, and should be en- 
thusiastically supported at the polls for the offices to 
which they were nominated by the Union National 
Convention at Baltimore. 

Resolved, That the Union men of this State cordi- 
ally approve the principles enunciated in the reso- 
lutions of the recent National Convention, which 

laced in nomination Abraham Lincoln and Andrew 
ohnson for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

Resolved, That no country ever had a more heroic 
body of soldiers and sailors to defend its integrity 
than ours, that are deserving the gratitude and care 
of all true friends of liberty and the Union. 

Resolved, That this Convention heartily sympa- 
thizes with the friends of the wounded and deceased 
soldiers, and pledges itself to the support of the be- 
reaved and needy. 

Resolved, That Hon. Samuel Cony, for the eminent 
ability and fidelity with which he has performed his 
official duties of Governor of the State, has the confi- 
dence and approbation of the Union citizens of Maine, 
and that we hereby pledge ourselves to give him a 
triumphant election in September. 


The Democrats met at Bangor on August 
16th, and unanimously nominated for Governor 
Joseph Howard, of Portland. Their candidates 
for electors at large wereW. P. Haines and Adams 
Treat. The following resolutions were adopted : 
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Tesolved, That the Democratic party is and 
as been the true Union party of the country. 
its conservative principles and enlightened policy 
United States have hitherto been preserved in con- 
cord and in strength, our territory has been e deg 
ed, our resources developed, our wealth increased, 
the rights of the United States and people maintained 
public peace and domestic tranquillity secured, and 
the respect of the world for our free Government 
established, and God helping us, this Union we will 
maintain intact and hand it down as a priceless heri- 
tage to our posterity. 
lved, That the existing fratricidal and calami- 

tous war is the result of the political ascendency in 
power of fanatical and factious extremists; that the 
deliberate invasion by the National Administration 
of the rights of the States, the freedom of the press 
and the personal security of the. citizens, and its 
avowed purpose to prosecute this war for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or until that institution shall be 
abandoned, exhibits a policy at once unconstitution- 
al and revolutionary and in direct violation of the 
most solemn pledges of the President when he enter- 
ed on the duties of his office, and of the unanimous 
voice of Congress when it resolved that this war was 
not waged in any spirit of oppression, or for the pur- 
pose of conquest or lew aes or for overthrowing 
or interfering wlth the rights and established institu- 
tions of the States, but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the 
several States unimpaired, and when these objects 
are attained the war ought to cease. 

Resolved, That the only - A of hope for the 
preservation of the Union under the Constitution, and 
of maintaining the rights of the people and of the 
States, and of securing an honorable peace, is by ex- 
pelling from power the present corrupt, imbecile, and 
revolutionary administration, and substituting in its 
place an administration which will conduct the Gov- 
ernment according to the requirements of the Con- 
stitution, and protect all parties in the full enjoyment 
of their constitutional rights, privileges, and im- 
munities. 

Resolved, That the administration, by its corrup- 
tion and imbecility, has shown itself incapable of a 
successful prosecution of the war, and from its levity, 
tergiversations, and its bad faith, is manifestly in- 
capable of negotiating an honorable peace. 

olved, That we stand where the Democracy al- 
ways have stood, in favor of the Constitution and of 
the rights of the States and the people, and of the 
ahvine ibd in all its integrity, and of an honorable 
peace at the earliest possible moment. 


The State election took place on September 
12th, with the following result: 


Governor. No. of Votes, 
Coty, Hepublican..cccecsrs accecesccwiessssc.s 2.3 
TIO WHLCVPICINOGEAE Asap! o ce ene sae se Lo ncpees ees 46,476 
Majority for Cony.......ssscessee ee | 15,913 
The Legislature chosen at this election stood : 
Republi D v7 Rep. Maj. 
Senge ese i cspipiccacpes 28 8 25 
House of Representatives,. 122 29 93 


Giving a Republican majority of 118 on joint 
ballot. 

The vote for presidential electors in Novem- 
ber was: 


REpupMcan: 1s ce niee eased Mine ibiop eva fend ae ee 61,803 
DGMOGrAtics .bccsanbeeweee sess cseccesenvccans 44,211 
Republican majority............seeecees «- 17,592 


The electors chosen cast the vote of the State 
for Abraham Lincoln, President, and Andrew 
Johnson, Vice-President. William P. Fessen- 
den, one of the Senators from Maine, having 
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resigned his seat to accept the office of Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, Governor Cony appointed 

Nathan A. Farwell in his place. 

As one of the northern border States of the 
Union, Maine was exposed during the year to 
petty depredations by rebel refugees from the 
adjoining British provinces. At mid-day, on 
July 18th, a bold attempt was made to rob the 
Calais Bank, in that town, by a small party of 
rebel raiders from St. John, N. B., led by one 
Collins, a captain in a Mississippi regiment. 
But the town authorities having been previ- 
ously put upon their guard by the American 
consul at St. John, three of the party were 
arrested and committed, and the remainder 
prudently kept out of the way. This attempt, 
though frustrated, caused an uneasy feeling 
along the eastern frontier, and in Eastport, 
Calais, Belfast, and other border towns, volun- 
teer organizations were formed for the purpose 
of patrolling the streets at night, and the or- 
dinary police force was increased and armed. 
The Governor, in view of the possibility of 
future attacks of this nature, ordered the several 
companies of State guards to be in readiness to 
move to any part of the State at a moment’s 
warning. , 

An important change was made by the Legis- 
lature of 1864, in the rules regulating criminal 
proceedings, by the passage of an act providing 
that in the trial of all indictments, complaints, 
and other proceedings against persons charged 
with the commission of crimes or offences, the 
person so charged may, at his own request, but 
not otherwise, be deemed a competent witness; 
the credit to be given to his testimony to be left 
wholly to the jury, under the instructions of the 
court. An act was also passed incorporating 
the “ Foreign Emigrant Association of Maine,” 
to which the State agreed to give $25 for every 
able bodied foreign emigrant from the north of 
Europe, between the ages of fifteen and fifty, 
whom the association might, within the next 
five years, introduce into Maine, and cause to 
remain one year. 

MALAN, (Rev.) Apranam Henri Cesar, 

D. D., a Swiss Protestant clergyman and author, 
born in Geneva, Switzerland, July 7, 1787, died 
in the same city May 8th, 1864. From infancy 
young Malan exhibited extraordinary abilities; 
at three years of age he received at the com- 
mencement of the Geneva Academy a prize 
medal for reading, being borne in his nurse’s 
arms to the old cathedral where the prizes were 
delivered, to receive it. His studies were con- 
tinued at the Academy till his eighteenth year, 
when, from a desire to aid his parents, he went 
to Marseilles,‘and entered a mercantile house, 
but soon returned and prepared for the ministry 
at the Faculty of Theology, and at the age of 
twenty-three was ordained by the “ Vénérable 
Compagnie” or Presbytery of Geneva. His 
extraordinary eloquence as a preacher and 

, Writer attracted attention at once, and ere long 
he was appointed preacher at the cathedral, 
where he occupied the pulpit of Calvin and 
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drew crowds to listen to his brilliant cratory. 
He was also appointed Regent at the Academy, 
and published for the benefit of his pupils a 
carefully annotated edition of “ Zes Fables de 
Phédre,” and a selection of Latin poems of his 
own composition, remarkable alike for the ex- 
quisiteness of their Latin versification and their 
high, moral tone. The title of this collection 
was “ Carmen Ettricum de precipuis bone vite 
officiis.”” When Cesar Malan entered apon his 
ministry in the Genevan cathedral, the forms 
of the church founded by Calvin remained, but 
the spiritual life had departed. The young 
preacher endeavored to infuse the vitality of his 
own fervid spirit into the lifeless forms, and the 
latitudinarian creed of the “ Vénérable Com-~ 
pagnie,” but in vain. At this time there came 
to Geneva four men whose influence on his 
character was deep and abiding. These were 
the late Dr. John M. Mason and Matthias 
Bruen, of New York, and the brothers Haldane, 
of Edinburgh. By their instruction and con- 
versation Mr. Malan was converted from Ra- 
tionalism to a pure and active Christianity, and 
preaching the doctrines which he had so heartily 
imbibed, he soon produced a commotion in the 
city of Calvin. The “ Vénérable Compagnie” 
had issued for circulation among the masses an 
edition of the New Testament, in which all 
passages bearing the Divinity of Christ were so 
altered as to favor the Socinian belief; this trans- 
lation young Malan denounced with the most 
vehement eloquence, explaining at the same 
time to the assembled multitude what were the 
real declarations of the New Testament. The 
theological faculty ordered him to desist from 
such preaching, but in vain; they threatened 
him with the loss of position, and present and 
prospective honors; his reply was “God and 
Truth will remain.” 

In 1818 the rupture between him and the 
Vénérable Compagnie had become two public to 
admit of any hope of reconciliation, and he was 
dismissed from the Established Church, and the 
post of “regent” filled by another. For two 
years subsequently he preached in his own 
house, where some of the most eminent people 
of Geneva attended his service constantly.. In 
1820 he erected upon his own ground a church, 
which he named “the Chapel of the Testi- 
mony.” (La Chapelle du Temoignage.”) But 
his active spirit was not content with preaching 
the truth, or engaging in pastoral labors; his 
pen was also busy, now on polemical works, in 
defence of the Divinity of Christ; or the Sover- 
eignty of Divine Grace, or exhibiting errors of 
the Romish Church, and anon in the prepara- 
tion of religious tracts, clear, simple, and prac- 
tical, and which exerted a powerful influence 
over the masses. He established the first Sab- 
bath-school in Switzerland ; fcunded a Magdalen 
Asylum, or “ Penitentiary,” as it is called on 
the Continent; organized a Tract Society for 
Switzerland, and taught a school of theology, in 
which several excellent pastors and some mis- 
sionaries were educated; and amid ail his toil 
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and cares found time to indulge his extraordi- 
nary powers as a musical composer and poet in 
the composition of both the music and words 
of a collection of Chants de Sion, many of the 
tunes in which are now adopted in the religious 
worship of nearly every Protestant denomina- 
tion and people in Christendom, and some of 
his anthems have even been introduced in the 
Catholic service. Dr. Malan was a painter of 
great skill, both in oils and water colors, pro- 
ducing many gems in miniature during his hours 
of relaxation, for the gratification of his friends, 
a skilful lithographer and printer, and as a 
sculptor he possessed the ability to have attain- 
ed a very high rank. Thorwaldsen was his 
intimate friend, and more than once intrusted 
him with the completion of some of his choicest 
groups, of which the lion executed for the city 
of Lucerne is an example, the fore-foot having 
been cut by Dr. Malan. ‘These artistic pursuits 
constituted his usual amusement and relaxation 
from severe studies. He was an accomplished 
linguist, and with one of his sons, now a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and said to be 
equal to Mezzofanti in the extent of his linguis- 
tic acquirements, he made it a rule only to con- 
verse in Latin. Dr. Malan repeatedly visited 
England, where he attracted great attention by 
his eloquence, and where he had many warm 
friends. Many of his tracts, and several of his 
larger works, have been translated into English, 
and published in England and the United States. 
Among the Italian are “the Church of Rome,” 
N. Y., 1844. ‘Stories for Children,” 1852. 
* Pictures from Switzerland,” 1854. 

He was able to preach in his own church 
until the 10th of November, 1863, when he was 
prostrated by the disease which eventually 
proved fatal, but lingered almost six months, 
maintaining, amid severe and constant suffering, 
that serenity and patience which had been 
conspicuous in his entire life. 

MARYLAND. At the commencement of 
1864 all parties in this State were looking for- 
ward to the session of the Legislature which 
was to inaugurate measures for emancipation. 
The question of a State Convention to alter the 
organic law of the State, so that emancipation 
could be effected, had been decided at the elec- 
tion in November, by the choice of members to 
the Legislature in favor of such change. This 
body assembled at Annapolis on January 6th. 
The Senate was organized by the election of 
John S. Sellman as President, and the House 
of Delegates by the election of Thomas H. 
Kemp as Speaker. The vote was for Kemp 
54, for John S. Dent 16, and one blank. On 
the 10th the following joint resolution was 
passed in the Senate and sent to the House, 
where on the next day it failed to pass— 
ayes, 26; noes, 27. 

Whereas, The Senate of Maryland has this day re- 
ceived information from a ‘“‘member of the House ot 
Delegates’’ and from other reliable sources, that Gen 
Birney, who is in command of the ‘‘ negro encamp- 


ment at Benedict,”’ has sent out about one hundred 
and fifty negro soldiers into the counties of Charles 
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and St. Mary’s, with orders to seize upon and carry 
into the encampment at Benedict all negro men found 
upon plantations and otherwise, for the purpose of 
forcing into the military service of the United States 
all such as are capable of bearing arms, and of setting 
at liberty all who are not fit for such service; 

And whereas, In the opinion of the Senate, this 
outrage upon the rights, property, and securjty of 
her citizens has been perpetrated’ by said Birney 
without the authority, knowledge, consent, or ap- 
proval of the President; therefore, 

Resolved, That a joint committee of not less than 
three on the part of the Senate, and not more than 
five of the House of Delegates, be and hereby are ap- 

oined to repair to Was ington to confer with the 
President, and ask such redress and protection for 
her citizens as the necessities of their condition claim, 
and demand protection at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and at their earliest possible convenience re- 
port to their respective bodies. 


On January 13th the position of the members 
of the House on the question of emancipation 
was brought to a test. A preamble and resolu- 
tions were introduced, declaring that the “ trae 
interests of Maryland demand that the policy 
of emancipation should immediately be inaugu- 
rated within her borders; ” that the Legislature 
“declares its intention to submit to the people 
at as early a day as practicable a call for a Con- 
stitutional Convention, so as to give them an 
opportunity to carry such policy into effect;” 
and requesting the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress “to use all honorable efforts 
to secure the passage of a law by Congress 
whereby all loyal owners may be compensated 
for the loss of their slaves.” By a vote of 48 
to 22, the rules were suspended, and the reso- 
lutions passed to a second reading. A proposi- 
tion to amend the last resolution by striking 
out the words “loyal owners,” and inserting “all 
who own slaves, and have not engaged in actual 
hostilities against the Government of the United 
States, or given aid or comfort to those engaged 
in hostilities against said Government,” was re- 
jected by a vote of yeas 19, nays 51. The 
preamble and resolutions were finally adopted 
by a vote of 51 to 15, seven members being ab- 
sent or not voting. 

On January 15th the Committee to whom 
was referred that portion of the Governor's 
Message relating to a State Constitutional Con- 
vention, submitted a majority and minority re- 
port. The majority report was signed by all 
the committee except one. It proposed a bill 
directing an election to take place on the 6th 
day of April ensuing, at which ballots should 
be cast “for a Convention or against a Conven- 
tion.” At the same election should be chosen 
delegates to a State Convention, on the same 
basis of representation as was established in the 
election of members of the State Legislature. 
If the majority of votes were cast in favor of a 
Convention the Governor was then to issue a 
proclamation, declaring that fact, and the 
delegates elected should meet in Convention at 
Annapolis on the 27th day of April. The Con- 
stitution adopted by the Convention was to be 
submitted to the voters of the State for con- 
firmation or rejection at such time as the Con- 
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vention might prescribe. At the time of voting 
on the Convention question and for the election 
of delegates thereto, it was made the duty of 
the judges of election to challenge a voter on 
the ground of not being a citizen of the State, 
that he had expatriated himself, or did not ad- 
mit his allegiance to the United States. To 
voters thus challenged an oath of allegiance 
was to be administered as a test of citizenship. 
The yote of those refusing the oath was to be 
rejected. The oath prescribed required the 
challenged voter to swear that he had not borne 
arms against the United States, or encouraged 
persons in armed hostility thereto; that he had 
not yielded voluntary support to any Govern- 
ment within the United States and hostile there- 
to, or held office under any such pretended au- 
thority, and furthermore that he would support 
the Constitution and Government against all 
‘enemies, foreign or domestic, and bear true al- 
legiance thereto. The members of the Conven- 
tion on assembling were required to take the 
same oath. 

The bill reported by the minority submitted 
the question of Convention or no Convention 
to the voters at an election to be held on the 
6th day of April, but did not provide for the 
election of delegates at that time. The result 
was to be certified to the Governor, who was 
to announce it in a proclamation. The Gov- 
ernor was also to communicate the vote to the 


Legislature, if he should call an extra session, 


or if he should not convene one, then at the 
next regular session of the Legislature. The 
effect of the bill would then be, that unless the 
Governor chose to convene an extra session of 
the Legislature, provision for the election of 
Delegates could not be made sooner than two 
years, The bill provided no test oath for voters 
or for members of the Convention. 

On the 18th the Committee in the Senate on 
the same subject reported a bill similar to the 
majority bill of the House without conferring 
the right to require an oath of allegiance of 
voters as a test of citizenship. 

On the 20th a motion made in the House 
to amend the majority bill so as to postpone 
the election of delegates to November, 1865, 
was lost—ayes 15; noes 51. On the 21st a mo- 
tion to substitute the minority bill was lost— 
ayes 20; noes 51. In the Senate a motion to 
postpone the election of delegates to November, 
1865, was lost—ayes 6; noes 15. These votes 
were watched with intense interest by. the 
friends of immediate emancipation, who re- 
garded them as test votes. 

On the 22d a motion was made in the House 
to strike out of the bill the test oath. On the 
next day it was carried—ayes 33 ; noes 28. 

On the 27th the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment providing that in all cases where voters 
were challenged as to their right of citizenship, 
on the score of having taken up arms against 
the Government, or haying given aid, counsel, 
and encouragement to those in rebellion, it 
should be the duty of the Judges of Election to 
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put the party so challenged on his oath, and to 
examine him as to the truth or falsity of the 
charge. The vote was—ayes 14; noes 3. 

On the 28th the Senate passed the bill before 
it—ayes 13; noes 2. The House on the same 
day passed its bill—ayes 45; noes17. On Feb- 
ruary 3d the House passed the Senate bill with 
some amendments—ayes 48; noes 16. The 
most important amendment was the striking 
out from the first section all provisions relating 
to military interference with the election, and 
providing that the Clerks of the Circuit Courts 
of the State, the Clerks of all the Courts of Bal- 
timore City, and the Registers of Wills, should 
not be eligible as members of the Convention. 

The Senate, on the 5th, refused to agree to 
these amendments. The House declined to re- 
cede, and appointed a Committee of Conference. 
In conference it was agreed that the House re- 
cede from its amendment striking out that por 
tion of the first section relating to military in- 
terference at the election, and that the section 
continue in the bill as it originally passed the 
Senate. 

An amendment making members of the Le- 
gislature of Maryland eligible to seats in the 
Convention as delegates, but disqualifying the 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, Judges of the Circuit 
Court of Baltimore and all the counties, the 
Judges of the Superior Court, Court of Common 
Pleas, and the Criminal Court of Baltimore 
City, the Clerks of all the said Courts, the Re- 
gisters of Wills, and Sheriffs of all the counties 
and the city of Baltimore, was adopted. 

An amendment was also agreed to requiring 
that sixty-five members of the whole number 
of delegates to the Conyention—ninety-six— 
should be elected under the provisions of the 
bill before the Convention should organize; 
and after such organization, fifty members—the 
number constituting a quorum of both Houses 
of the Legislature—at least to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of any business. 

The bill was passed with amendments of the 
Conference Committee, in the Senate—ayes 
14; noes 2. House—ayes 43; noes 15. 

The provision in the bill relating to military 
interference with the election, was as fol- 
lows: 

And in case any organized military or armed force 
of the United States shall appear at the places where 
the polls shall be held, and shall interfere with said 
election, unless such mili or armed force shall be 
called out by the judges of election, or other civil 
authority charged with the preservation of the peace, 
the said judges of election shall, under oath, certify 
to the Governor such unwarranted mili inter- 
ference with said election, in such election district or 
precinct, and the Governor shall, immediately there- 
upon, order a new election for delegates to said Con- 
vention, after ten days’ notice, to be given by the 
Sheriffs as aforesaid, in such election district or 
precinct, and such new election shall be held and 
conducted in the manner and form hereinbefore pro- 
vided; and the Governor shall order a new election 
for delegates from time to time as often as such 
illegal military or armed interference with the elec- 
tion shall be certified to him as aforesaid; but such 
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order or orders for such new election or elections 
shall not interfere with, hinder, or delay the as- 
sembling of said Convention as herein provided, if it 
shall appear from the count that a majority of all the 
votes cast in the election districts and precincts 
where no such illegal military or armed interference 
shall be certified to have taken place, are in favor of 
the call of such Convention. 


The day fixed in the bill for the election was 
April 6th, and the day for the assembling of 
the Convention, if the election was successful, 
was April 27th. 

_Previous to the election a correspondence 
took place between Maj.-Gen. Wallace, com- 
manding the military department, and Gov. 
Bradford, relative to the persons who should be 
allowed to become delegates to the Convention, 
or who should be allowed to vote for delegates, 
as follows: 


Erenta Army Corps, 
: Batimore, Md., March 80, 1864. 
His Excellency, Goo. A. W. Bradford : 

Dear Sir: Herewith please find official copies of 
papers, a glance at which will doubtless satisfy you 
that persons disloyal to the Government of ‘the 
United States are candidates for the Constitutional 
Convention, the election for which takes place on the 
6th of April next. It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that I am deeply interested in the prevention of 
the scheme disclosed ; and as my offer of codperation 
in all matters calculated to promote the welfare of 
the people of Maryland was very kindly received by 
you, lam epee 2 to ask a question touching a 
subject about which your Excellency’s official 
opinion is entitled to the most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

As the oath which the law providing for a Conven- 
tion requires you to administer to delegates elect, 
before taking their seats, was evidently intended to 
exclude disloyal persons from participation in the 
deliberations of that body, I have thought it possible 
that it was also the legislative intention to provide a 
method for the rejection, at the polls, of the votes of 
disloyal men, and that the power, amounting to 
judicial authority i ge to my interpretation of 
the act), with which the Judges of election are 
clothed, was really the mode adopted by the law- 
makers for the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Your Excellency would oblige me very much, 
therefore, by giving me your views as to the extent 
of authority possessed by the Judges of Election, and 
especially as to whether they have pore to reject a 
vote on account of the disloyalty of the person offer- 
ing it? 

will avail myself of the first opportunity to dis- 
close to your Excellency the circumstances which, in 
my judgment, make it my duty to advise with you 
touching the subject. 

Meantime I have the honor to remain, most re- 
spectfully, your friend and very obedient servant, 

(Signed) LEW. WALLACE, 
Maj. Gen. Com’dg Middle Department. 
Reply of Gov. Bradford. 
Sate or MaryLanp Executive Dep’s, ' 
ANNAPOLIS, March 31, 1864. 
Maj.-Gen. Lew. Wallace, Commanding Middle Dep't : 
EAR Sir: I received your letter of 30th inst., in 
which, premising that persons disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are candidates for the 
Constitutional Convention, the election for which 
takes place in this State on the 6th of April next, and 
referring to the oath which by the law providing for 
that Convention its members are required to take be- 
fore they are entitled to seats therein. You suggest 
that it was probably also the legislative intention to 
provide for the rejection of the votes of disloyal per- 
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sons at that election, and that the Judges of Election 
are vested with an authority to that effect. You, 
therefore, request me to give you my views as to the 
extent of the authority possessed by the Judges on © 
that subject. 

It gives me pleasure to comply with this request, 
and to state as explicitly and as briefly as I can my 
views of the power possessed by our Judges of Elec- 
tion in the premises, 

By a clause in our election laws as it has existed 
for many years, it is provided that “the J udges of 
Election may administer an oath in any inquiry they 
may deem necessary to be made touching the right of 
any see to vote; and if any person shall swear 
falsely in relation thereto, he shall, upon conviction 
thereof, suffer the pains and penalties of perjury. 
The effect of this provision was to authorize the ad- 
ministration of an oath by the judges in any inquiry 
hie, Ss right of a person offering to vote; but 
whilst the oath was thereby legalized, and a party 
swearing falsely was subjected to the penalties o: per- 
jury, there was nothing in the law which required the 
Judge to administer such oath. This omission, so far 
at least as the election of the 6th of April next is con- 
cerned, has been cc frees by the act of the General 
Assembly under which that election is to be held. 

By the terms of that act it is no longer a discretion- 
ary authority with the Judge to administer an oath 
or not, but itis made his duty to do so, and especially 
in the language of that act, ‘“to every person offerin 
to vote whose vote shall be challenged on the groun 
that such person has served in the rebel army, or has 
either directly or indirectly given aid, comfort, or 
encouragement to those in armed rebellion against 
the Government of the United States,” 

The fact to be ascertained is, whether the voter 
has served in the rebel armies, or directly or indi- 
recily aided, comforted, or encouraged those engaged 


in the present rebellion ; and whilst the Judge is re- 


quired, wherever a voter is challenged on such ground, 
to administer an oath to him, he should not content 
himself with the mere denial, in general terms, by the 
one so challenged, that he has ever aided, comforted, 
or encouraged the rebels, but would be authorized, 
and I think required, to test the recollection of the 
party swearing by propounding to him particular in- 
terrogations, suggestive of different modes by which 
this aid, comfort, or encouragement may have been 
given—precisely as when a voter is challenged on 
the ground of a want of residence, the mere general 
affirmation upon oath of the party challenged would 
not be considered sufficient proof of his residence, 
but he would be required to state time, place, and 
circumstance, upon which a Shee judgment as to 
the question of residence might be formed. 

Neither is the Judge, in case of a challenge, on an 
account concluded by the answers of the party aad 
lenged, but he is fully authorized to administer an 
oath to any other who may be present and cognizant 
of facts having a relation to the question. 

It will, of course, occur to you, from the acts which 
I have quoted, that the giving at any time since the 
commencement of the existing rebellion, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of aid, comfort, or encourage- 
ment thereto, is, so far as the coming election is con- 
cerned, the disqualification of a voter; for the Gen- 
eral Assembly would not have imposed upon the 
Judge of Election the duty of inquiring into these 
facts, if, when their existence was established, the 
voter could still exercise the right of suffrage. I 
know that it may be said that the General Assembly 
possessed no power to prescribe the qualifications of 
a voter, and that these are established by the Consti- 
tution; but without entering into any discussion 
upon this point, or as to the extent of the Judges’ 
power to inquire into and determine the ‘question of 
citizenship—one of the constitutional qualifications 
to be possessed by the voter—it is sufficient to know 
that the General Assembly has declared that certain 
acts shall disqualify the voter at th‘s election. 
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Such is the law of the State ag er, and regu- 
lating said election, and no one can lawfully question 
the constitutionality of that law until some court of 
competent authority has declared it unconstitutional, 
This is a prerogative belonging to our courts alone, 
and-even as a judicial function is the exercise of a 
power of a grave and delicate character, and only 
warranted in a clear case. 

I think, therefore, sir, that from this very hasty 
and imperfect review of our laws pon the subject, 
you with me in believing that they are en- 
tirely sufficient, if faithfully executed, as I have every 
reason to ape they will be, to exclude disloyal voters 
from the polls. ea : 

The duty of our Judges of Election is, it seems to 
me, in this respect clearly defined and adequately 
pay doo _By the 7th section of the Convention act, 
it is Groriied that any Judge of Election who shall 

-or neglect to perform any of the duties re- 
quired of him by that act, ‘shall be liable to indict- 
ment for such offence, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be sen- 
tenced to a fine of not less than $500, and to impris- 
onment in the jail of the city or county where such 
offence may have been committed, for a term of not 
less than six months.” 

In conclusion, permit me to say I shall be at all 
times pleased to confer with you in all matters con- 
nected with = command touching the interests of 
the pons of this State. 

I have the honor to be, with at respect, your 
obedient servant, A. W. BRADFORD. 


Unusual care was taken to prevent unsuita- 
ble persons becoming members of the Conven- 
tion. In Anne Arundel County, a Mr. E. G. 
Kilbourn was nominated as a delegate to the 
Conyention. Gen. Wallace immediately or- 
dered certain interrogations to be put to him, 
which, with his answers, were as follows: 


First question asked: ‘*‘ Where were you born, and 
how long have you been a citizen ot the State of Ma- 
ryland? 

Answer: “I was born in Fitchburg, in the State 
of Massachusetts, and have been a citizen of Mary- 
land since 1829 or 1830.” 

Second question asked: ‘‘ Were you elected to and 
Speaker of the House of Delegates that met at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, April 26, 1861?” 

Answer: “I was.” 

Third question asked: ‘At that session of the 
General Assembly of the State of Maryland were a 
series of resolutions offered and assented to explain- 
ing the relations of Maryland with the Federal Gov- 
par ak in which the following language may be 

ound: 


Whereas, The people of Maryland, while the 
obligations of their State, as a member of the Union, to sub- 
mit in good faith to the exercise of all the legal and constitu- 
tional powers of the General Government, and to join as one 
man in fighting its authorized battles, do reverence, neverthe- 
- less, the great American principle of self-government, and 
sympathize deeply with their Southern brethren in their 
noble and manly determination to uphold and defend the 
same, 

Now, therefore, it is hereby resolved by the General As- 
sembly of Maryland, That the State of Maryland desires the 
peaceful and immediate recognition of the independence of 
the Confederate States, and hereby gives her cordial consent 
thereunto, as a member of the Union, entertaining the pro- 
found conviction that the wee are of the Southern 
ople to their fotmer Federal relations is a thing beyond 
ope. and that the attempt to coerce them will only add 
slaughter and hate to impossibility. 


And also a resolution requesting the Representa- 
tives and Senators of the States of Maryland in the 
Congress of the United States to urge and vote for an 
immediate recognition of the independence of the 
Confederate States, in which may be found the fol- 
lowing language: 
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Be it resolved, That the Representat v2s of the State of 
Maryland in the ite of the United States, at the approach- 
ing extra session of that legislative body be, and they are 


hereby, earnestly desired and requested to urge and vote fos 
an immediate ition of the independence ofthe Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America. 

Answer: “‘I am presented with a copy of\the laws 
as contained in a volume, marked ‘Laws of Mary- 
land, 1861,’ and without being able to state from my 
memory the fact, the resolutions as copied but in 
connection with others appear to have been offered 
and assented to.” 

Fourth question asked : ‘‘ Did you vote for the se- 
ries of resolutions to ‘ May 14,’ 1861, heretofore cited, 
‘explaining the relations of Maryland with the Fed- 
eral Government, and the resolutions requesting the 
Representatatives and Senators of the State of - 
land in the Congress of the United States to urge and 
vote for an immediate recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Confederate States?’ ” 

Answer: By a journal of the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates I see my name qesrded te favor 
of the series of resolutions assented to on the 14th 
day of June, and presume I yoted as stated in the 

ourn ‘ 
: Fifth question asked: Did you vote for the series 
of resolutions assented to June 20th, in which may 
be found the following words: 

Resolved, That prudence and policy demand that the war 
now waged shall cease; that if persisted in, it will result in 
‘the ruin and destruction of both sections, and a icnger con- 
tinuance of it will utterly annihilate the last hope of a recon- 
struction of this Union; therefore we want peace, and are in 
favor of a recognition of the Southern Confederacy and an 
acknowledgment of its Government. 

Answer: I have no recollection of the words of the 
resolution, but presume I voted as stated in the 
journal of proceedin 

Sixth question asked: Are you aware that in the 
law providing for the Convention, for which you 
have presented yourself as a candidate, the Governor 
of the State is required to administer an oath to all 
its members to the following purport: They are re 
quired to swear that 
They have never, either directly or indirectly, by word, act 
or deed, given any aid, comfort, or encouragement to those in 
rebellion against the Government of the United States? 

Answer: I state positively that I have not attend- 
ed any primary meeting or presented myself for elec- 
tion, and would not take the oath, if elected, as em- 
bodied in this interrogatory, and therefore would not 
serve. The reason wie I could not take the oath is 
because of the possible misconstruction of my votes 
in the islature, all of which I gave in full convic- 
tion that they would promote the peace and happi- 
ness of the Union. 

Seventh question: Should you be elected to the 
Constitutional Convention of this State, on the 6th 
of April next, would you take this oath before taking 
your seat in the Convention? , 

Answer: No. 

E. G. KILBOURN. 

Witness: Max Woopxttt, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


In consequence of this development Mr. Kil- 
bourn’s name was withdrawn from the ticket. 
The county judges also were extremely careful 
in conducting their investigations as to the 
proclivities of voters. In Cecil County they 
adopted the following particular interrogato- 
ries for their general guidance. These were 
recommended for adoption in all the counties: 


QUESTIONS. 
1. Service in the Rebel Army. 
Have you ever served in the Rebel army ? 
2. Aid to those in armed Rebellion. 
Have you ever given aid to the rebellion ? 
Have you never given money to those intending te 
join the rebellion? 
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Have you never given money to their agents? 

Have you never given money, clothing, or provi- 
sions for the purpose of aiding the emigration of per- 
sons from this State to the South? 

Have you never sent money, clothing, or provisions 
to persoys in South since the rebellion? 

8. Comfort and Encouragement to the Rebellion. 

Norr.—Comfort or encouragement means advocacy, advice 

‘ in favor of. Weaid the Rebellion by giving money, clothing, 
and provisions; we give it comfort or encouragement by 
our words. A man who has advocated the cause of the Re- 
bellion, who talked in favor of Maryland going with the 
South, who rejoiced over the victories of the Rebel army, has 
given comfort and encouragement to the Rebellion. 

Have you ever given comfort or encouragement to 
the rebellion? 

Have you never, in conversation, attempted to 
justify the course of the States in rebellion ? 

Have you never expressed a wish for the success 
of the sebellion or its army ? 

Have you never in conversation discouraged the 
eause of the Federal Government? 

Did you Aa over the downfall of Fort Sumter ? 

4, Disloyalty. 

Norr.—If the Judges are satisfied that a man is disloyal 
to the United States, it is their duty to refuse his vote, for 
such person is not a “ legal voter” of the State of Maryland. 

Are you a loyal citizen of the United States ? 

Have you been loyal ever since the beginning of 
the rebellion ? 


Have you never rejoiced over the defeat of the’ 


Union army? 

Have you never rejoiced over the success of the 
Rebel army ? 

When the Union army and the Rebel army meet in 
battle, which do you wish to gain the victory ? 

Nore.—After interrogating the person offering to yote, the 
Judges may hear other evidence to prove or disprove his 
statements, and must be governed by the weight of testi- 
mony. 

The result of the election was a majority of 
more than twelve thousand in favor of holding 
aconvention. The number of delegates elected 
was ninety-six, of whom sixty-one were eman- 
cipationists and thirty-five opposed to emanci- 
pation. In the election there had also been 
involved the question of emancipation, with or 
without compensation. Of the emancipation- 
ists elected all, excepting three, were opposed 
to emancipation with compensation. 

The Convention assembled at Annapolis on 
April 27th. Eighty members were present, 
and sixteen absent. Henry H. Goldsborough 
was elected President, having received fifty- 
eight votes. The following oath was admin- 
istered to the members: 


I do swear, or affirm, that I will, to the best of my 
skill and judgment, Sheen and faithfully, without 

artiality or prejudice, discharge the duties of mem- 
ben of the Convention to frame a new Constitution 
and form of government; that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States, and will be faith- 
ful and bear true allegiance to the State of Maryland 
and the Government of the United States, any law 
or ordinance of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and that I have never, either directly or 
indirectly, by word, act, or deed, given any aid, 
comfort, or encouragement to those in rebellion 
against the Government of the United States; and 
this I swear voluntarily, without any mental reserva- 
tion or qualification whatever, so help me God. 


On May 12th, the Committee on the Declara- 
tion of Rights presented a majority and minor- 
ity report. The majority report consisted of 
forty-three articles, all of which corresponded 
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nearly with the then existing Constitution of 
Maryland, except the fourth and twenty-third 
articles, which were as follows: 


Article 4. The Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof being the 
supreme law of the land, every citizen of this State 
owes paramount allegiance to the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, and is not bound 
by any law or ordinance of this State in contraven- 
tion or subversion thereof. 

Article 23. That hereafter, in this State, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
in punishment of crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted ; and all persons held to 
service or labor as slaves are hereby declared free. 


The minority report approved generally of 
all the articles contained in the majority report 
except the fourth and twenty-third, respecting 
which the minority say: 


That, with regard to the proposed fourth article of 
the Declaration of Rights, as reported by the major- 
ity, they are of opinion that however true is the prop- 
osition that the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof are the 
supreme law of the land, yet it has never been 
deemed necessary by the statesmen who framed that 
Constitution, or by those who framed the constitu- 
tion of this State, or, in so far as the undersigned 
have learned, by the framers of any one of the 
numerous constitutions of the other States, to insert 
amongst the rights and prerogatives of their citizens 
any language enforcing the obligation of allegiance 
to the General Government of the United States. 

Nor do the undersigned perceive the necessity for 
a departure from the universal practice that has 
obtained in all the States, and which practice has 
been adhered to even in those instances where con- 
stitutions have been framed in the midst of existing 
civil war; or for the voluntary offering of allegiance 
to the Government, on an assumed condition of hos- 
tility in the legislation of the State to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The undersigned also dissent from the adoption of 
the 28d Article as proposed in the majority report, 
believing it to contemplate a sudden, violent, and 
most mischievous destruction of the relation of mas- 
ter and slave, which, commencing with the earliest 
history of the colony, has been maintained during all 
the intervening period, with the regular and pro- 

ressive advancements of the State in all that is use- 
ul and honorable, and with a conviction of its use- 
fulness and propriety on the part of our citizens so 
pg and universally felt, that they have carefully 
prohibited by their Constitution, as well that of 1776 
as that of 1851, any interference with this relation, 
the rupture of which is now recommended by the 
majority of the committee, without the slightest 
preparation on the part of either master or slave for 
the extreme change of condition so instantaneously 
precipitated upon them, inflicting upon each very 
serious and unnecessary injury and suffering, and 
particularly upon the slaves, and in the absence of 
compensation, iniquitous and unjust in the extreme 
to the master. 

The articles reported by the majority, except 
the 4th and 23d, were considered, and generally 
approved on the second reading. The latter 
were reserved for special consideration by the 
Convention. On June 1st they were taken up; 
when Mr. Clarke, of Prince George County, 
moved to strike out the 4th article, and insert 
the following : 

The Constitution of the United States, and the 


laws made in pursuance thereof, being the supreme 
law of the anid, every citizen of this State owes alle: 
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ance to the Constitution and Government of the 

nited States, within the limits of the powers con- 
ferred by that Constitution, and is not bound by any 
law or ordinance of this State in cofitravention cr 
subversion thereof; and the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, being reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people, every citizen of this 
State owes allegiance to the State of Maryland, so 
far as the sovereignty of the State has not been 
affected by the Constitution of the United States and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof, and is not bound 
to yield obedience to laws made in direct violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, and in the 
exercise of usurped powers. 


To this amendment, Mr. Sands, of Howard, 
offered the following amendment: 


Provided, That nothing contained in this article 
shall be construed as giving to the State a right to 
secede from the Federal Union, or to form a Confed- 
eration with any other State or States of the Union, 
or to seize by force of arms or otherwise any proper- 
ty of the United States situate and being within the 
limits of this State, but that these acts are hereby 
expressly forbidden. 


On the next day the amendment of Mr. 
Sands was adopted—yeas 45; nays, 30. The 
amended proposition was then rejected without 
a division, and the question recurred on the 
original article, when a motion was made to 
strike out the word “paramount,” and a gen- 
eral discussion ensued. 

_ Mr. Cushing, of Baltimore City, in favor of 
the article without any change or amendment, 
took the floor: 


He alluded to the protection that had been given 
the people of Maryland when the State had been 
invaded, and said the General Government had al- 
ways exercised its pezonns supremacy for the 
ood of the people. There was no authority in Mary- 
d to protect the people but that of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and it was the least that 
the people could do to recognize the paramount alle- 
iance they owed to that Government, and he would 
e happy to record his vote in favor of the article. 
He contrasted the spirit actuating the Government 
of the United States and the so-called ‘‘ Confederate”’ 
Government, saying that the former savored of the 
mild, merciful, and paternal spirit of our Heavenly 
Father, end the other of the malignant spirit of the 
Father of Lies, and that the difference between the 
two was the same as that between Heaven and Hell. 


On the next day, June 8d, Mr. Belt, of Prince 
George County, in opposition, contended : 


That ‘‘allegiance’?’ was due to the State and 
‘‘obedience”’ to the General Government, and said 
be was opposed to the article because it tended to 
the adoption of the theory of the consolidation of 
Government, which he believed had been «# curse to 
the country for the past three years. 


The discussion was’resumed on June 13th, 
when Mr. Miller, of Anne Arundel, in opposi- 
tion said; 

He would base his argument on three propositions, 
which he held to-be true: First. That the Colonies, at 
the time of the accomplishment of the Revolution, 
were sovereign and Independent States. Second. 
The Constitution of the United States was adopted 
by the people as citizens of the distinct and independ- 
ent States to which they belonged at the time of iis 
adoption, and that each of them was then considered 
and recognized as a sovereign State. Third. That 
the Government of the United States thus created is 
of a limited character, confined to the exercise of 
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limited powers, and all such powers as are not 
granted to it or implied are necessarily held by the 


Seg 

. Miller argued at length in support of his views, 
saying that he was opposed to the doctrine of Seces- 
sion as a constitutional right, and that he also op- 
posed the doctrine that we are a oe a living under 
a consolidated Government with unlimited powers. 
The States form distinct and independent portions 
of the Government, and in their sphere are no more 
subject to the contro! of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States than the latter is to the control of the 
State. The laws of the United States are supreme 
as to all their constitutional objects, and the laws of 
the State are the same, and it is no more the duty 
of the citizen to sustain the laws of the Federal Gov. 
ernment against the laws of the State, than it is 
his to sustain the laws of the State against those 
of the Federal Government. Each are supreme in 
their constitutional sphere. In case of a conflict 
where they come under judicial cognizance we have 
the Supreme Court of the United States to appeal to. 

and several times that body has declared laws o 

both the United States and of the States to be null 
and void. There may arise cases which cannot be 
brought before that tribunal. Who, then, is to be 
the arbiter? Mr. Miller read extracts from an ad- 
dress delivered by John Quincy Adams before the 
New York Historical Society in 1839, from Edward 
Everett’s letter accepting the nomination for Vice- 
President in 1860, from Secretary Seward’s letter-of 
instructions to Minister Adams in 1861, and from 
Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist, declaring that 
in a case of that kind arising, it would be better for 
the States to separate than to attempt to live togeth- 
er by coercion, and that such a course would only 
end in ruin. 

Mr. Miller also said, during the course of his re- 
marks, that the Government of the United States 
had no right to build a fort, dockyard, arsenal, or 
any building, except by the consent and permission 
of the State wherein such building was to be located. 
The Naturalization laws of the United States do not 
require those intending to become citizens to swear 
allegiance to the Government of the United States, 
although they have been citizens of a foreign nation- 
ality and sworn allegiance thereto, |The person be- 
coming naturalized swears only to “support”? the 
Constitution of the United States, and gives his 
‘‘allegiance’’ to the State of which he may happen 
to become a citizen. 


On the 15th, the subject was again under 
discussion, when Mr. Ridgely, of Baltimore 
County, said: 

This question was as old, if not older, than the Con- 
stitution itself, and had been a bone of contention ever 
since the formation of the Government; it had divided 
the country into sectional parties in the first Congress 
which met under the Constitution, and during the 
two first Administrations of the Government had 
supplied the South with sectional capital in their op- 
position to Mr. Hamilton’s bank project, also to his 
P12 ein to assume the payment of State debts; 
to the excise laws and tonnage duties; and in Mr, 
inns Administration, to the alien and sedition 

aws. 

During the two succeeding Administrations it had 
arrayed the North against the South, in its opposi- 
tion to the Embargo; and the war of 1812 had ted to 
the claim of State Rights by the North, and the right 
of secession, and the doctrines of the Hartford Con- 
vention. In reviewing the relative positions occupied 
by the North and the South in the early days of the 
Republic, he had reached the conclusion that this 
doctrine had its origin rather in the local interests of 
the poy which had expressed it, than in any love 
for the Constitution, or desire to restrain its func- 
tions. The South was inflamed by the introduction 
of petitions from Pennsylvania, in the first Congress. 
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to abolish their peculiar institution, Slavery; and 
the North were in a corresponding degree imperilled 
by the serious injury done to their commerce by the 
imbargo and the Declaration of War; he had, there- 
fore, notwithstanding his veneration for the great 
names of Madison and Jefferson, whose opinions had 
been mainly relied upon as contemporaneous with 
the formation of the Constitution as authority for the 
doctrine of State Sovereignty, to receive such au- 
thority with comparative qualifications and restraints 
—for the reason that these men were at last but men, 
and were influenced in a good degree by the circum- 
stances of their surroundings, by the prejudices in- 
separable from their locality and connections, and 
the training and discipline of the school of politicians 
to which they belonged. 

They had expressed opinions upon both sides of 
this question. Mr. Madison, as a member of the 
First Congress, had earnestly opposed Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s project of a bank, upon the ground that there 
was no such power enumerated in the grant of 
powers in the Constitution; that Congress had no 

ower to create a corporation—and mainly upon his 
influence the scheme was defeated. he same 
gentleman—Mr. Madison—had, during his Pres- 
idency, surrendered these constitutional scruples, 
and signed the bill to incorporate the Bank of the 
United States. Mr. Jefferson, who, notwithstand- 
ing his well-known State Rights doctrines, had, 
in his advocacy of the construction of the navy 
by» the Government for the purpose of punish- 
ing the Barbary powers, maintained that such navy 
would be also an effectual means of enforcing 
the laws against delinquent States, Mr. Jefferson 
had also, in aletter to Mr. Monroe, expressed the 
opinion that a single frigate sent to a delinquent 
port which had refused or withheld payment of its 
taxes to the Government, would be the effectual 
means of coercing obedience to the laws. 

He also repudiated the theory that the United States 
was the mere agent of the separate State Sovereign- 
lies, by referring to the absurd conclusion which 
such premises would involve, leading, as they did, 
to the inevitable result, that the principal, if the in- 
dividual States were such, would’ in fact be subordi- 
nate to the agent, for, by the Constitution, every 
officer of a State Government was bound, under 
oath, to support the Constitution of the United 
States; hence the obligation would be from the prin- 
cipal to the agent, rather than from the agent to the 
principal, 

He concluded his speech by an analysis of the pro- 
posed Article in the Bill of Rights under discussion, 
contending that it was literally a transcript of the 
existing Article in the Constitution of the United 
States, which declares that the Constitution, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, is the supreme law; 
and that the language of the Article reported by the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights did not vary the 
Article, but simply drew, as a conclusion from the 
words of the Constitution, that paramount allegiance 
was due to it, simply because the law being supreme, 
necessarily imposed, as inseparable from such su- 
premacy, supreme allegiance to it; or, in other 
words, supreme obedience to it. He remarked also 
that he thought the objection was rather to the word 
allegiance, because in these times it had a peculiar 
significance, well understood, without special defini- 
tion, rather than to the idea that supreme obedience 
was not due to the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof. 


The question was fully discussed, and on 
Jure 16th all amendments were rejected, and 
the original article adopted—yeas 57; nays 31. 

The 23d article was next taken up for dis- 
cussion, and its passage urged by Mr. Valliant 
of Talbot County, who thus presented the 
reasons for refusing compensation to owners: 
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This article fails to make any provisicn for the 
compensation cf those who may happen to lose by 
the sudden emancipation of slavery, and fails to em- 
power the Legislature to make any such provision, 
and very eae failed to do so. . Mr. President, sla- 
very has already been emancipated. I contend that 
there is not a single slave in the State. Let us see 
if I am correct in saying there is not a single slave in 
the State. If one of your servants saw fit to approach 
you to-morrow morning and say: ‘‘I.want to leave 
your service forever, and that ere another day passes 
over my head, I shall be beyond the western hills, 
to take up my residence with a strange people,” you 
would not think it worth your while to take any steps 
to prevent his absconding. Is he a slave who can 
approach his master and use such language as this 
with es brio Ad Certainly not. Then, sir, slavery 
is entirely destroyed in this State, and really it is not 
the institution of slavery which we propose to do 
away with, but the status of slavery. l we propose 
to do is to wipe off from our statute books all recog- 
nition of an institution which has already ceased to 
exist. 

Mr. President, I submit to gentlemen thinking 
differently from myself if it is the fault of the State 
of Maryland that slavery has been abolished here, or 
in any of the States south of it? Did the honest 
workingmen of this State have any thing to do with 
it? Did the people of the State, or any party in it, 
bring about this radical change? Had the Governor 
of the State any hand in it? or had any of the State 
authorities any hand in it? Then, sir, I want to 
know, if neither the State nor any of the State au- 
thorities, nor the people, had any thing to do with 
the breaking up of the institution, upon what prin- 
ciple of justice can gentlemen claim a compensation 
at the hands of the State? Was it the fault, I again 
ask, of the honest, hard-fisted workingman of the 
State, the small farmers of the State, the merchants 
of Baltimore, or the people of any of the Western 
counties? If not, then why should they be com- 
pelled to pay for it? Had the sudden emancipation 
of slavery been under their control, you and I would 
still have been slaveholders; therefore I am honestly 
of the opinion that the State ought not to be taxed 
for this destruction of property, for which destruc- 
tion it is not in the smallest degree to be held re- 
sponsible. , 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, slavery does 
exist in Maryland; suppose, further, that good men 
hands are worth all the Government is offering to 
pay for them; even in that case I doubt the ex- 
pediency of the State paying for them, and for this 
reason, that if we undertake to compensate loyal 
owners we will soon have to compensate the dis- 
loyal. 

The leading objections to emancipation were 
presented in opposition by Mr. Peter, of Mont- 
gomery County. 


He first contended that the ties which bind the 
affection and love of a people to their country was a 
safe, sure, and stable protection in their rights and 
privileges, among which is the right of i ed . 
that the right of property in slaves existed by Divine 
authority, and by the laws of the land as settled and 
fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He secondly contended that nothing 
sooner disturbed the quiet and equanimity of a 
people than the infringement or destruction of this 
right. That the destruction of this right would be a 
flagrant act of injustice to the feud 4p of Maryland, 
and dangerous in the extreme. If they could be 
stripped of one species or kind of property in this 
summary manner, it might soon follow that they 
would be deprived of some other kind of property ; 
that by the Constitution of the United States the 
people of this State cannot be thus divested of their 
property, under the plea of policy or necessity, with- 
out just comvensation. That the Constitution of the 
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United States being the supreme law of the land, no 
State action can divest its citizens of rights secured 
by that instrument. That the excuses and grounds 
urged for the destruction of this right in land 
were fallacious excuses for personal advancement 
and gain, That we have suffered already great 
wrongs and injuries at the hands of the Government 
of the United States, which was bound to protect 
us. And lastly, that we were now enveloped in a 
vale of fanaticism. 


The article was further discussed until June 
33, when it was adopted—yeas 53; nays 27. 
On July 6th the Declaration of Rights reported 
by the majority of the Committee passed the 
Convention—yeas 43; nays 14. $ 

The Convention continued its sessions during 
eighty-nine days, until Sept. 6th, when the new 
Constitution for the State was reported by the 
Committee on Revision as ready to be submitted 
to the Convention. It was read and adopted: 
yeas 53; nays 25. Some of the members op- 

to the Constitution, when called to vote 
oe stated the grounds of their objections, 
us: 


: Mr, Dent, of St. Mary’s, explained his vote as fol- 
ows: 
_ I shall vote against this Constitution for the follow- 


reasons: 

iret, Because I believe that the election by which 
this Convention was called, and its members elected, 
was not free for the legal voters of the State, but was 
held and-conducted in clear violation of the legal 
pris of voters, in consequence of which a majority 
of the legal voters of the State was excluded from 
the polls. 

Second. Because by this Constitution the cardinal 
rinciples of the rights of the State have been repu- 
iated, and a rapid stride is taken toward centraliza- 

tion of power in the Federal Government. 
hird. Because by this Constitution citizens of the 
State have been unjustly deprived of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property by the abolition of slavery, 
and no compensation to the owners has been pro- 
vided; and not only so, but the Legislature is ex- 
ressly prohibited from providing compensation 


e T. 
My fourth objection is because the right of de 
is so impaired, or attempted to be impaired, by the 
provisions for submitting this Constitution to the 
voters of the State, that there cannot be a free exer- 
cise of the invaluable right of suffrage on its adop- 
tion or rejection. 

Besides these cardinal objections, I have many 
pty pnb ytd minor objections to this Constitution, 
and believe that, taken as a whole, it is an instrument 
of wrong and of $ shire unparalleled in the history 
of American Constitutions, and ought not to be 
adopted. 

. Jones, of Somerset, said he considered it a 
violation of the rights of the citizens to prescribe an 
oath to qualify them to vote for the new Constitution, 
and therefore he should vote ‘‘ no,” 

Mr. Mitchell, of Charles, said that the people of his 
county would be affected in a great degree by the 
abolition of slavery—hundreds would be ruined by it. 
A great portion of them would also be disfranchised, 
and he would therefore vote ‘‘ no.’ 

Mr. Pugh, of Cecil, remarked that he had tried 
hard to be elected a delegate to the Convention, and 
he was proud that he had succeeded. Never in his 
life had he had an opportunity for more rejoicing 
than in casting his vote in the affirmative on the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

. Chambers, of Kent, said the new Constitution 
proposed the most unjustifiable seizure of property, 
and the most wanton attack on the political rights of 


those whose property, liberty, and every political 
right the Convention had assembled to protect. He 
would therefore vote ‘‘ no.” 

A protest against the action of the Conven- 
tion, signed by thirty-five of its members, was 
subsequently published. 

The Convention provided for submitting the 
new Consiltution to the people on Oct. 12th 
and 13th, under such restrictions as were re- 
quired in the Constitution for the qualification 
of voters at State elections, which were as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. No person who has at any time been in 
armed hostility to the United States, or the lawful 
authorities thereof, or who has been in any manner 
in the service of the so-called ‘‘ Confederate States of - 
America,’”’ and no person who has voluntarily left 
this State and gone within the military lines of the 
so-called ‘‘ Confederate States of America or armies” 
with the purpose of adhering to said States or ar- 
mies, and no person who has given any aid, comfort, 
countenance, or support to those engaged in armed 
hostility to the United States, or in any manner ad- 
hered to the enemies of the United States, either by 
contributing to the enemies of the United States, or 
unlawfully sending within the lines of such enemies 
money or goods, or letters or information, or who 
has disloyally held communication with the enemies 
of the United States, or who has advised any peron 
to enter the service of the said enemies, or aided any 
person so to enter, or who has, by any open deed or 
word, declared his adhesion to the cause of the ene- 
mies of the United States, or his desire for the tri- 
umph of said enemies over the arms of the United 
States, shall ever be entitled to vote at any election to 
be held in this State, or to hold any office of honor, 
profit, or trust under the laws of this State, unless 
since such unlawful acts he shall have voluntarily en- 
tered into the military service of the United States, 
and been honorably discharged therefrom, or shall be 
on the day of election actually and voluntarily in 
such service, or unless he shall be restored to his 
full rights of citizenship by an act of the General As- 
sembly passed by a vote of two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each House; and it shall be the 
duty of all officers of Registration and Judges of 
Election carefully to exclude from voting, or bein 
registered, all persons so as above disqualified ; an 
the Judges of Election, at the first election held un- 
der this Constitution, shall, and at any subsequent 
election may, administer to any person offering to 
vote the following oath or affirmation: ‘“‘I do swear 
or affirm that I am a citizen of the United States; 
that I have never given any aid, countenance, or sup- 
port to those in armed hostility to the United States ; 
that I have never expressed a desire for the triumph 
of said enemies over the arms of the United States; 
and that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States, and support the Constitution and laws 
thereof as the supreme law of the land, any law or 
ordinance of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; that I willin all respects demean myself as a 
loyal citizen of the United States; and I make this 
oath or affirmation without any reservation or eva- 
sion, and believe it to be binding on me.” And an 
Se declining to take such oath shall not be al- 

owed to vote; but the taking of such oath shall not 
be deemed conclusive evidence of the right of such , 

erson to vote; and any person swearing or affirm- 
ing falsely shall be liable to penalties of perjury, and 
it shall be the duty of the ahi officers of registra- 
tion to allow no person to be registered until he shall 
have taken the oath or affirmation above set out; and 
it shall be the duty of the Judges of Election, in all 
their returns of the first election held under this Con- 
stitution, to state in their said returns that every 
person who has voted has taken such oath or affir- 
mation, 
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Provision was also made for a vote of the 
soldiers on the new Constitution, and at the 
subsequent election for President and members 
of Congress in November. The new Constitu- 
tion authorized a poll to be opened in each com- 
pany of every Maryland regiment in the service, 
at the quarters of the commanding officer there- 
of; the commissioned officers of such company 
were authorized to act as Judges of Election, 
and any one of them was made competent to 
hold the election ; if no officer was present, two 
of the voters could act as Judges of the Election; 
any voters of the State within ten miles of the 
poll were authorized to vote. The judges were 


required to take an oath, which each one could- 


administer to the other, to perform the duties 
of judges according to law, prevent fraud, and 
observe and make proper returns. 

When these sections were reported to the 
convention, some of the committee presented 
a minority report, of which the following ex- 
tract contains their objections : 


The undersigned dissent from the report submitted 
by the majority of the committee : 

1st. Because they believe the authority given to 
soldiers in camp to vote at all elections will utterly 
fail to have the effect proposed by those who advocate 
the measure. On the contrary, as the undersigned 
believe, it will enable the officers who command the 
soldiers to control the votes of thase who feel and 
know the power of their officers, to make them un- 
fair in various ways, the penalty of disobedience to 
their wishes. Toa soldier on duty, the first great 
lesson taught is, ‘‘ obedience to his commanding 
officer,” military necessity requiring a rigid exaction 
of this duty. It allows of no discussion or discretion. 
To fail in the smallest respect ensures harsh treat- 
ment, even in cases where martial law prescribes no 
specific penalty. It will not be doubted that the 
only safe approach to the favor of an officer is to 
gratify his wishes by voting his ticket. 

2d. But whatever may be the propriety of taking 
the votes of soldiers or their officers, the undersigne 
cannot permit themselves to doubt of the concur- 
rence of the Convention in their determined oppo- 
sition to so much of the report of the majority as 
provides for the immediate operation of portions of 
the Constitution before its adoption by ia people. 
Surely if any one proposition in regard to our pro- 
ceedings was universally accepted, by all who voted, 
whether for or against a Convention, it was this, that 
its work was to be submitted to and accepted by the 

eople of the State before it should have any effect. 
Vet the majority propose that now, at the very mo- 
ment when the question of adoption is being taken, 
in the very act of taking that question, the people 
shall be bound and governed by it, so far as relates 
to some of its most important and vital changes of 
the existing system of Government. Whata strange 
spectacle would be exhibited if the provisions now 
proposed should be enforced as part of the new Con- 
stitution, in direct opposition to the existing Consti- 
tution, and yet the result show that the people will 
not accept the new Constitution! The present Con- 
stitution exists until the new oneis adopted. How, 
then, can the provisions of the present Constitution 
be violated, or interfered with, until the new one has 
an existence, by the adoption of the people? The 
great purpose of the majority seems to be to deprive 
those who form the constituency of this Convention 
of the privilege secured to them by the present Con- 
stitution, of passing upon the work of this body ; and 
to this end, by newly-contrived oaths and by the aid 
of the military, to confirm their proceedings. For 
these, amongst other reasons, the undersigned 


protest against the report in the particulars men: 
tioned. 

In addition to the provision above mentioned 
in the 4th and 23d sections of the Declaration 
of Rights, the new Constitution provided for a 
uniform system of public schools and an electize 
judiciary. The right of confiscation in case of 
treason was also secured. 

Those who were opposed to the new Consti- 
tution objected particularly to the oath as in 
conflict with the then existing Constitution of 
the State. Their rights and privileges, they as- 
serted, were held under a Constitution adopted 
in 1851, and the laws made in pursuance thereof; 
but the new Constitution which attempted to 
regulate them, had not been adopted; it was a 
mere proposition to be accepted or rejected; it 
was without vitality or energy. Under those 
views several applications were made to Goy- 
ernor Bradford to instruct the judges of election 
to disregard the requirement of an oath, and to 
disregard it himself by announcing that he 
would not count the votes of any county where 
such an oath was administered to the voters, 
In reply to these appeals the Governor declined 
to act, on the ground that the decision of the 
question of the constitutionality did not belong 
to him; it was purely a judicial question; prop 
erly belonging to the Judiciary Department. 

An active canvass for votes ensued. Public 
meetings were held in various parts of the State 
by the friends of the new Constitution. At 
one of these meetings held at Baltimore in the 
evening of October 10th, the following letter 
from President Lincoln was read: 


Executive Mansron, L 
WASHINGTON, October 10, 1864 3 
Hon. Henry W. Hoffman: 

My Dear Sir: A Convention of Maryland has 
framed a new Constitution for the State; a public 
meeting is called for this evening at Baltimore to aid 
in securing its ratification by the people; and you ask 
a word from me for the occasion. I presume the 
only feature of the instrument about which there is 
serious controversy, is that which provides for the 
extinction of slavery. It necds not to be a secret, 
and I presume it is no secret, that I wish success to 
this provision. I desire it on every consideration. 
I wish all men to be free. I wish the material pros- 
perity of the already free, which I feel sure the ex- 
tinction of slavery would bring. I wish to see in 
process of disappearing that only thing which ever 
could bring this nation to civil war. I attempt no 
argument. Argument upon the question is already 
exhausted by the abler, better informed, and more 
immediately interested sons of Maryland herself. I 
only add that I shall be gratified exceedingly if the 
good people of the State shall, by their votes, ratify 
the new Constitution. Yours truly, 

A. LINCOLN. 


Of the entire vote cast on October 12th and 
13th 80,174 were for the Constitution, and 
29,799 against it—majority 875. There were 
also 94 ballots cast by persons who refused to 
take the oath which were therefore rejected. 

The new Constitution required the Governor 
on its adoption to issue his proclamation stating 
the fact. The Governor, in a letter to the 
public, on October 28th, says: 


A request was made of me recently by a committe~ 
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of gentlemen, representing, as I understood, those 
opposed to the adoption of the new Constitution, that 
before issuing any proclamation, as required by its 
terms, I would doe counsel to inspect the returns 
of the soldiers’ vote provided for by that instru- 
ment, and submit to me such objections thereto as 
they thought could be made. Although the proposi- 
tion was anovel one, and I believe no other instance 
exists in which election returns, filed as they are, 
annually or biennially in this department, have ever 
been subjected to a legal scrutiny as a preliminary to 
executive action, I did not feel at liberty to refuse 
the request, and at once agreed that counsel should 
have access to these returns, stipulating only 
that, as according to the view I took of the case, 
there were no facts about which I could inquire ex- 
cept such as were suggested on the face of the re- 


turrs, that all objections or discussion should be ° 


limited accordingly, and that the friends of the Con- 
stitution should se advised of the proceeding and al- 
lowed the opportunity of answering these objections, 
as well as making any other to the home vote that 
might occur to them. m 

he past two or three days have been devoted to 
this examination, and a great number of exceptions 
have been taken to these returns, and argued with 
the ability that distinguishes the learned counsel who 
conducted the examination. He had been already 
apprised that my previous examination of that sub- 
ject had brought my mind to the conclusion, several 
times expressed, that so far as my action was con- 
cerned, I was bound by the provisions of the Consti- 
tution which the Convention had adopted ; and whilst 
we differed waely as to its authority, he very cour- 
teously waived all discussion upon that subject, and 
confined his argument to exceptions taken to the 
sufficiency of correctness of the military returns, and 
those I now propose to consider. 

He then proceeds to state the objections to 
the soldiers’ vote, and to reply at much length, 
and concludes, that “the entire vote authorized 
by the Constitution having been thus accu- 
rately ascertained, it becomes my duty, in obe- 
dience to its mandate, to proclaim the result and 
its adoption.” 

A case was also brought before the Court of 
Appeals to obtain an exposition of the rule of 
law which ought to guide the discretion of the 
Governor in his ascertainment of the result of 
the election had for the adoption or rejection 
of the new Constitution. Justice Bowie an- 
nounced the conclusions arrived at by the Court, 
as follows: 

The relator’s prayer substantially is, that the Goy- 
ernor of Maryland show cause “ why a writ of man- 
damus ought not to be issued, commanding him, in 
ascertaining the number of votes cast at the said late 
election held as aforesaid,’”? to count certain votes 
which were tendered and rejected, and to exclude 


certain votes which shall appear to have been cast 
at any other place than the election precinct at which 


‘the person voting was qualified to vote. 


From this brief analysis it appears the proceedin 
is one of the most momentous consequence, an 
shouid be treated with the greatest deliberation. 
Our first duty is to inquire whether it is a proper 
subject for judicial interpretation and interposition. 

By our organic law, the powers of government are 
distributed into legislative, executive, and judicial. 
We are admonished by the Declaration of Rights that 
these powers “ ouget to be forever separate and dis- 
tinct from each other, and no person exercising the 
functions of one of said departments shall assume or 
discharge the duties of any other.” 

The second article of the Constitution is, “the 
executive power of the State shall be vested in a 
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Governor.” ‘‘He shall tuke care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” 

The sixth section of the Convention law required 
the Constitution and form of government adopted by 
the Convention to be submitted to the legal and 
qualified voters of the State for their adoption or 
rejection, at such time, in such manner, and subject 
to such rules and regulations as said Convention may 
prescribe; and the provisions therein before con- 
tained, for the qualification of voters and the holding 
of elections, provided in the previous sections of this 
act, were made applicable to the election to be held 
under that section. 

The eighth section further enacts that when the 
Governor shall receive the returns of the number of 
ballots cast in this State for the adoption or rejection 
of the Constitution submitted by the Convention to 
the people, if, upon counting and casting up the re- 
turns as made to him, as hereinbefore prescribed, it 
shall appear that a majority of the legal votes cast at 
said election are in favor of the adoption of the said 
Constitution, he shall issue his proclamation to the 
people of the State, declaring the fact, and he shall 
take such steps as shall be required by the said Con- 
stitution to the same into full operation and to 
supersede the old Constitution of this State. 

s the power and authority conferred on the Goy- 
ernor by this act a political or judicial power? 

A late eminent jurist, whose recent death has been 
lamented as a national calamity, in the case of Luther 
vs. Borders, ¢ al, (7 Howard, 39), expressed himself 
thus strongly: ‘‘Certainly the question which the 

laintiff proposed to raise by the testimony he offered 
ee not heretofore been recognized as a judicial one 
in any of the State courts. In forming the constitu- 
tions of the different States, after the Declaration of 
Independence, and in the various changes and altera- 
tions which have since been made, the political 
department has always determined whether the pro- 
pores Constitution or amendment was ratified or not 

y the people of the State, and the judicial power 
has followed its decision.” 

Courts of law will not interfere with the exercise 
of high discretionary powers vested in the Chief 
Magistrate of the State, for obvious political reasons. 
Among others, ‘‘ because, as Governor of the State, 
deriving his powers from the Constitution thereof, 
he has been made a codrdinate; separate, distinct, 
and independent department of the Government.’’ 

In the case of Low vs. Towns, Governor of Georgia, 
the Supreme Court of that State said: ‘‘The ulti- 
mate effect of this remedy (mandamus), in case of © 
refusal by the Governor to obey the laws of the land, 
would be to deprive the people of the State of the 
head of one of the departments of the Government.’’ 
(8 Geo., 372.) 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Marbury & 
Madison (1 Cranch), says that “ the President is in- 
vested with certain important political powers in the 
exercise of which he is to use his own discretion, 
and is accountable only to his country in his political 
character, and to his own conscience.” 

The Chief Magistrate or Governor of the State 
bears the same relation to the State that the Presi- 
dent does to the United States, and in the discharge 
of his political duties is entitled to the same immu- 
nities, privileges, and exemptions—vide Hawkins @s. 
the Governor, (1 Ark. Rep., 586.) 

Independently of all political considerations, if the 
question was a purely judicial one, this Court could 
not, consistently with decisions in other States and 
in our own, grant the prayer of the relator. 

The general principle laid down in all these, almost 
without exception, is, that where the act to be done 
requires the exercise of judgment and discretion in 
the officer against whom the mandamus is prayed, it 
will be refused. (Vide cases collected 12 Ma", Pur- 
nell vs. Green, 336; 17 Howard, 230.) The result of 
these decisions is, that the duty and power to decide 
the questions which we are asked to determine ars 
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devolved upon the officer, or Governor, without ap- 
peal, over whom, in that respect, the judiciary have 
no control or reyisory power. 

We have thus succinctly announced the general 
principles which lead us to the adoption of the con- 
clusion that the order of the Superior Court in this 
case should be affirmed. 

The Court has been invoked to enter into the con- 
stitutional powers of the Convention and express 
opinions upon the validity of their acts, even if they 
should hold that the right to issue a mandamus did 
not exist; and they have been referred to the emi- 
nent examples of the Supreme Court, through their 
Chief Justices, in some cases where they declared 
the law, although they could not enforce it. With- 
out dwelling on the immense moral, political, and 
legal influence of that tribunal, to which we cannot 
Cosi we essbes 4 suggest there is no parallel 

etween the cases. Those cases in which the Su- 
preme Court adopted that course, with one notable 
exception, were not cases in’ which society was 
shaken to its foundations by civil discord and parties 
arrayed against each other with intense bitterness. 
If we cannot subdue the strife, we will not add fuel 
to the flame. All that we can do is to show such 
reverence for constitutional government, by confin- 
ing ourselves to the strict limits of our authority, as 
may induce others, who love “‘ liberty regulated b 
law,”’ to cherish all its muniments and observe all 
their obligations. 

Justice Bartol delivered the following sepa- 
rate opinion : 

Tassent to that part of the opinion of a majority 
of the Court which denies the mandamus asked for, 
on the ground that the duties devolved upon the 
Governor, by the act of 1864, chapter 5, in ascertain- 
ing and announcing the legal votes upon the adop- 
tion or rejection of the giao new Constitution, 
are not purely ministerial in their character, but that 
they require the exercise of {agement and discretion 
on his part, necessarily devolving upon him the duty 
of passing upon and deciding the various questions 
argued before us, and upon which we have been 
called upon to pass. In such case the law is well 
established that a writ of mandamus will not be 
granted. Green vs. Purnell, 12th Maryland, 329, and 
the cases there referred to and many other cases 
might be cited. I do not agree, however, with my 
brothers in thinking the power devolved upon the 
Governor, now under consideration, is in any sense 
a political executive power belonging to him virtute 
oficii, and not a proper subject for judicial investiga- 
tion. That subject, however, having been submitted 
by law to the decision of the Goyernor, I forbear the 
expression of any opinion upon it. 

GEORGE EARLE, 
Clerk Court of Appeals of Maryland. 


The vote of the State at the Presidential 
election was as follows: Lincoln, 40,153; 
McClellan, 82,739. Majority for Lincoln, 7,414. 

At the same time, an election was held for 
State officers and members of the Legislature. 
The candidates for Governor were Thomas 
Swann, Republican, and Chambers, 
Democrat. The majority by which Mr. Swann 
was elected, was about the same as that of 
President Lincoln. Of the five members of 
Congress elected, three were Republicans and 
two Democrats.. The Legislature was divided 
as follows: Senate—Republicans, 11; Demo- 
erats, 18. _House—Republicans, 52; Demo- 
erats, 28. Republicans majority on joint ballot, 
22 


The receipts of the State Treasury during the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30th, 1864, were from 
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the ordinary sources of revenue, including the 
direct tax, $1,519,918. The disbursements on 
ordinary account were $1,110,281, leaving a 
balance of $406,636. The receipts of the 
Treasury on a bounty loan were $721,384, The 
disbursements as bounties to volunteers were 
$1,281,668. The bounties paid to volunteers 
were $150 to each man, together with five 
monthly instalments of $20 each. To slave 
recruits $100 was paid, and to the owner, $100. 

The number of volunteers, white and free 
colored, during the year, was 5,890. Eight or 
nine regiments of slave blacks were recruited 
in the State. They comprised a large portion 
of the able-bodied slaves in the State. 

The following order of Maj.-Gen. Wallace 
was designed to aid the slaves in securing the 
freedom to which they were entitled by the 
adoption of the new Constitution : 


H’qrs Mippie Department, Ercum Army Corps, j 
Bautrmore, Mp., November 9, 1864. 
General Orders No. 112. 

Official information having been furnished making 
it clear that evil-disposed persons in certain counties 
in the State of Maryland, within the limits of the 
Middle Department, intend obstructing the operation 
and nullifying, as far as they can, the emancipation 
provision of the New Constitution; and that for this 
purpose they are availing themselves of certain laws, 
portions of the ancient slave code of Maryland, as yet 
unrepealed, to initiate, as respects the persons heréto- 
fore slaves, a system of forced apprcnnceal ; for 
this and for other reasons, among them that if they 
have any legal rights under existing laws, the per- 
sons spoken of are in ignorance of them; that in 
certain counties the law officers are so unfriendly to 
the newly-made freedmen, and so hostile to the 
benignant measures that made them such, as to ren- 
der appeals to the courts worse than folly, even if 
the victims had the money with which to hire law- 
yers; and that the necessities of the case make it 
essential, in order to carry out truly and effectively 
the grand purpose of the people of the State of Mary- 
land—emancipation of every slave, man, woman, and 
child, within her limits, from and after the 1st day 
of November of this present year—that there should 
be remedies extraordinary for all their grievances— 
remedies instantaneous, without money or reward, 
and somebody to have care for them, to protect them, 
to show them the way to the freedom of which they 
have yet but vague and undefined ideas: It is there- 
fore ordered: 

1. That all persons within the limits of the Middle 
Department heretofore slaves, but now free, b 
operation of the New Constitution, shall be consid- 
ered under special military protection, until the 
Legislature of Maryland may, by its enactments, 
make such military protection unnecessary. 

2. A Freedman’s Bureau for said department is 
hereby created, office in Baltimore, Major Wm. M. 
Este, A. D. C., in charge. 

3."Major Este is intrusted with execution of this 
order, and to make it effective he is authorized to 
institute investigations, to send for persons and pa 
pers, and make necessary arrests. 

4, Provost Marshals in their several districts, par- 
ticularly those on the Eastern and Western Shores, 
are requested and directed to hear all complaints 
made to them by persons within the meaning of this 
order, to collect and forward information and roofs 
of wrongs done to such persons, and, genera ly, to 
render to Major Este such assistance as he may re 
quire in the performance of his duty. : 

5. As it will be impossible to carry out this order 
without having a place in which the sick, helpless, 
and needy can be temporarily rested and provided 


“ 
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for, Major Este is directed to take possession of the 
building known formerly as the Maryland Club 
House, but now named ‘‘Freedman’s Rest,” to se- 


lect some excellent lady to take charge of the same 


as matron, and to suitably prepare and furnish as 
many rooms as may be required: for the purpose 
proposed. And that this may. be speedily accom- 
plished, donations are respectfully solicited from all 
hilanthropic and Christian persons, wherever resi- 
aot: All fines hereafter assessed and collected by 
the Provost Marshal of the separa will be ap- 
ropriated to the support of the Freedman’s Rest. 
o supply immediate wants, Major Este is directed 
to draw on Colonel Woolley.- 
6. Lest the moneys derived from donations and 
from fines collected should prove insufficient to sup- 
rt the institution in a manner corresponding to its 
importance, Major Este will proceed to make a list 
of all the avowed rebel sympathizers resident in the 
city of Baltimore, with a view to levying such con- 
tributions upon them in aid of the Freedman’s Rest 
as may be from time to time required. 
7. Major Este will enter upon the execution of this 
order without delay. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. WALLACE. 
Oxtver Matruews, Assistant Adj’t-Gen. 


The following estimate of the amount in 
value of the destruction by the enemy on their 
invasion of Maryland in 1864, was carefully 
prepared upon information gathered from re- 
sponsible persons : 


Pehdaeebnssneundacecds WAC nudnsspacesssqpeus $107,000 
Northern Central Railroad..... .............-000 00, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, this road being long- 

PUNCO. MEY: dda vcpdecJarswdepatevassoonee 400,000 
OME sind conc ges sons s passa eerncs'sosee 4, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal......... .....2.----s 150,000 
REC ANA eid tad osclte np any du sasnebven ire 15,000 
BalGiore COnahy. soc ccm ds cqecdcekn wee ces eotee 42.000 
PM OUNEN a oh ven cptp sein gasauaeheqsisaeanesce 10,000 
ROSE KMRL Cd arcnasaveducessrcssees stance 872,000 
Wabetnton COGmL yl. ocecswenevee ganas qnke 85,000 
Estimated value of supplies consumed and wasted. 100,000 
BOOG GS WRBON code cise on ccasas dccssdhvade ctacka 25,000 

to fences and farms (small).............. 250,000 

Four thousand cattle, at $30 each................ 120,000 
Sheep Bl NOES acans peecscenmussasecdasiessae 50, 

Miscellaneous plunder,..........cscscseceececeee 200,000 

DOM os Gases nvaan meus innweeaninaraddaas $2,030,000 


The new Constitution provides for the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of public schools, and 
the levying a tax of ten cents on the hundred 
dollars for their support, and five cents on the 
same amount to provide a permanent fund. 
The charitable institutions of the State were 
in a favorable condition. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts convened at Boston on January 
6, 1864, and was organized by the Republi- 
can party, which had a large majority in each 
house. John A. Andrew was inaugurated Goy- 
ernor for the fourth time, and on the 8th de- 
livered his annual address. Among other sug- 
gestions he recommended that the various acts 
providing for bounties, and also those in aid of 
the families of volunteers, be extended to meet 
the cases of persons enlisting as soldiers in the 
regular army, and credited to the Common- 
wealth, in the same manner as the State volun- 
teers; also, a modification of the laws relating 
to the State relief to the families of soldiers, so 
as to include all such families irrespective of 
their residence, and to authorize relief to be 
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given retroactively when the situation of the 
family may require it. He urged the establish- 
ment of a military academy under the super- 
vision of the Commonwealth, and argued at 
length in favor of recruiting the wasted regi- 
ments in the field from the population of the 
rebellious States. Previous to the adjournment 
of the Legislature in May, a series of resolutions 
on national affairs, reported by the Committee 
on Federal Relations, was adopted by a large 
vote. They favored the prosecution of the war 
and pledged the resources of the State in its sup- 
port; recommended an amendment to the Con- 
stitution abolishing slavery, and declared that 
the President had discharged the duties of his 
office with fidelity, sagacity, and courage, and 
that his administration deserved the confidence 
of the people. 

The receipts into the State treasury for the 
year ending January 1, 1864, were $7,229,823, 
and the disbursements in the same period 
$6,728,597, showing a surplus of $501,226 
The liabilities and resources of the Common- 
wealth, on January 1, 1865, were as follows: 

Liabilities. 

Serip issued in "61, °62, *63, and 
*64, on account of war ex- 
POUM ites sc ccedsediepa ss 

Scrip issued for all other pur- 

Unfunded" "debit,’”"inciading 
monthly pay due volunteers. 


6,188,500 00 
1,610,000 00 
8,521,037 00 
———— $22,593,972 56 
Resources, 
Productive property, consist- 
ing of sinking funds, &., , 
(and exclusive of school 
and other trust funds, 
I octet RaEARRMAS soreness or és 
nproductiye property........ 187, 
ale vena ———— $17,857,211 30 
Excess of liabilities over resources, $5,036,- 
761.26. The ordinary revenue and ordinary 
disbursements during the year 1864, for other 
purposes than those provided for by loan, were: 
Revenue. 


From all sources, including the corporation 
tax not yet distributed, and exclusive of 


JOBS 2, cccsccccssancsccccncssecssecesecces $5,840,317 61 


SFR ERG pee 5,102,257 95 


Leaving cash on hand..........0-..200 $738,059 66 
The public debt on January 1, 1861, was 
$8,103,039, and the increase during the four 
succeeding years, amounting to $14,372,935, 
of which the greater part is held by citizens of 
the Commonwealth, was caused by expenses 
and obligations arising out of the war. 

The Legislature of 1864 authorized the crea- 
tion of a “ Bounty Fund,” by the issue of ten 
million dollars of scrip, at interest not exceed- 
ing five per cent. per annum, payable in gold, 
“to be sold or disposed of at public auction, or 
in such other mode, and at such times, and in 
such pieces and amounts as the Governor and 
Council shall deem for the best interests of the 
Commonwealth.” Owing to the violent fluctu 
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ations of gold during the summer of 1864, and 
the high premiums which it commanded, the 
treasurer found it impossible to dispose of the 
scrip to advantage, and in accordance with an 
act passed in 1863, negotiated call loans to the 
amount immediately needed. The interest on 
these loans was by law limited to five per cent., 
but money being worth more, loans were ad- 
vertised for at six per cent., in the expectation 
that the additional interest would be legalized 
by the Legislature of 1865. By the report of 
the paymasters appointed under an act of the 
Legislature of 1863, to disburse the state boun- 
ties to volunteers, it appears that up to Novem- 
ber 80, 1864, the disbursements amounted to 
$8,235,882.53, and were paid to 28,775 volun- 
teers enlisted in the army, and to 745 enlisted 
in the navy. Bounties amounting to $417,700 
were also paid to 1,295 men recruited in the rebel 
States, and there was an unpaid balance, upon 
the rolls in the hands of the paymasters, of 
$217,824.60. Besides the above there were 
3,560 one year volunteers recruited in 1864, 
who elected to take $20 per month additional 
pay in lieu of advance bounty, as provided by 
an act passed at a special session of the Legis- 
lature in 1863. The whole number of volun- 
teers who received the monthly pay of $20 was 
13,043, and the sum disbursed to them amount- 
ed to $996,360.03. At the close of 1864 there 
remained in the State treasury to the credit of 
Massachusetts soldiers, $486,130.87. 

The number of men which, according to the 
computation of the War Department, Massa- 
chusetts was called upon to furnish to the mili- 
tary service, from the commencement of the 
rebellion until the call of December 19, 1864, 
was 117,624. The number actually furnished 
by her up to December 22, 1864 (reckoning the 
nine months’ men at one-fourth of their actual 
number, and reducing the number enlisted into 
the navy to the same term of three years), was 
125,487, making a surplus over al! calls, previ- 
ous to the last, of 7,813 men. During 1864 the 
Commonwealth contributed to the army alone 
nine new regiments, one battalion, three bat- 
teries, and eight companies, amounting to 
10,900 men, besides recruits, reénlisted men, 
* veteran reserves, men enlisted in the regular 
army, conscripts and substitutes, amounting, 
according to the estimate of the State authori- 
ties, to 84,546 more, or 45,446 in all. In addi- 
tion, she furnished in the course of the year 
1,209 men for ninety days, and 5,461 for one 
hundred days’ military service, who have not 
been credited to the quota of the State by the 
General Government. The number of men, 
reckoned as individuals, furnished by the 
Commonwealth for military or naval service, 
whether for terms of years, months, or days, 
amounted at the close of 1864 to 153,486. Up 
to December 22, 1864, the whole number of 
colored troops credited to Massachusetts was 
4,731. Complaints having been made that the 
requisitions upon the people of the Common- 
wealth had been largely met by importing re- 
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cruits from abroad, it was shown that the whole 
number thus obtained was only 907, divided 
among four regiments. The proportional con- 
tribution of Massachusetts to the war is shown 
by a comparison of the number of men actually 
furnished by he», with the number enrolled in 
the militia of the State for the year 1864, which 
is as follows: 


Number between ages of 18 and 45, enrolled by As- 


151,929 

Number between ages of 18 and 45, returned by As- " 
sessors a8 liable to duty... ..ccecessececssscseecee 183,767 
Number between ages of 18 and 24, returned by As- ite 


BESSOTS .nnvcwovcccecccescassines vocssessecenernns 
From which it appears that, without allowing 
for the number of reénlistments, which it is 
impossible exactly to reckon, Massachusetts 
has sent more men into the service than are 
now to be found in the State between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five, and 20,000 more 
than are now in the State liable to perform 
military duty. The absorption of men by the 
military and naval service has caused a very 
considerable increase in the number of women 
in the Commonwealth, who are now estimated 
to exceed the men by 100,000. Owing to the 
excess of enlistments over previous calls, the 
quota of the State under the call of December 
19, 1864, was reduced to 805 men, who were 
directed to be raised in the eighth and ninth 
Congressional districts. In response to an ap- 
plication to the Secretary of War, United States 
general hospitals have been established at Wor- 
eester and Readville, with ample accommo- 
dations for sick and wounded soldiers. 

In accordance with the Act of Congress of 
July, 1864, Gov. Andrew and Hon. John H. 
Clifford were appointed a commission to ascer- 
tain what credits the State and its several sub- 
divisions were entitled to for recruits entering 
the naval service. In September they furnish- 
ed a report, of which the following presents a 
tabular recapitulation : 


Three 


NAVAL CREDITS—NUM- | One | Two | Reduc#d to 
BER OF MEN. year. | years.| years, three years. 
Assigned to cities and 
COWDS urges ccnsiles' > op 8119} 1,858| 6,742 race 
To State at large......... 4,11 5,647 7,605, 
PotAl euen.sehess 7,232 | 2,739| 12,399 || 16,6253 
Total number of MeN,.........0.seeeeeeees 22,160 


A proposition to amend the Constitution so as 
to enable citizens of the State absent in the 
military service to vote, was adopted by the 
Legislature of 1864, If readopted by the Le- 
gislature of 1865, it goes to the peaple for rati- 
fication. 

The returns from the various cities and 
towns, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth, show a decrease of $18,915,420 
in the total amount of personal property as 
compared with the valuation of 1863, This is 
accounted for by the fact, that by an act of 
1864 the assessors are required to return the 
value of all corporate stocks to the treasurer 
of the Commonwealth, and that these stocks 
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are exempted from municipal assessment. The 
total valuation of the Commonwealth was, 


nevertheless, larger by $4,732,120 than in 1863, 


The rate of taxation varied during the year 
from 82 cents to $3.45 per $100 in different 
arts of the State. The following table ex- 
ibits the number of polls and valuation of real 
and personal property in the several counties: 
; ee Value of| Total Value | Total Valua- 

COUNTIES. | number| Personal of tion, May 
of Estate, | Real Estate. | Ist, 1864. 


$6,882,080) $12,608.60 


Barnstable..| 8145, $5,726,780 
wl} ag509]  “Si871:788! 17,743,595) 26,115,888 
Bristol .....| 20, 20,876,881 81,652,117, 52,528,998 
Dukes.......| 1,09 767,554 2.161.618 
Essex ...... 97405197, 38-159,876| 80,565, 
Li} gg] 8) 9,878,675} 13,321,980 
Hampden...| 15,7 7.606.113! 22.257.395 29.863, 
Hampshire .| 9. '366.943|  12.693,093/ 19,060,036 
Middlesex...) 49) 38978804} 103,400,228 141,679,032 
Nantucket ..| 1,173; 1.246.983 490,892, 1,787,875 
Norfolk..... 95,970, 95,470,984] 7,411,228) $2,882,999 
Plymouth ..} -16, TIT521| 18,819,604). 24,597,125 
olk...... 211] 151,490'332| 189.854,538| $41.344'870 
Worcester ..| 39,657| 21,755,722} 51,660,871| 78,41 
Total... 281,220) $324,584,847 $577,298,256) $901,883,108 


The number of savings institutions in oper- 
ation at the close of 1864, exclusive of two in- 
corporated by the Legislature of that year, and 
not fully organized, was 98. From abstracts 
prepared by the officers: of these institutions, 
their conditions were as follows: 


The whole number of depositors in ninety- 


séven savings banks (the Mercantile Say- 

ings Institution, of Boston, not being in- 
cluded in the “ Abstracts ”)............-. $291,616 

e ber of depositors in the year 1863 
(ninety-five banks) Was........-..2-ceesee0 272,219 
Showing an increase in 1864 of.......... 19,39T 

The amount of deposits (in ninety-seven sav- 
ings Hanks) iss. e ss . dees ala aes $62,557,604 30 

Against an amount in the year 1863 (in ninety- 
Ave DOKG) OE ic onus up oecen die atan onewed 56,883,828 55 
Exhibiting an increase in 1864 of........ $5,673,775 75 


The increase of deposits during the four 
years ending June 1, 1864, was $17,503,369.30. 
The number of banks of discount in Massa- 
chusetts, organized under its laws, was, on 
Jan. Ist, 1864, 181, having a capital of $66,- 
991,200. Of these, 52, with a capital of $25,- 
801,700, became national banking associations 
during the year, and 47 have signified their 
intention to become such, leaving 82, with an 
aggregate capital of $26,274,500, which have 
taken no steps toward changing. The number 
of new national banks in the State was 25, 
with an aggregate capital of about $4,000,000. 

The amount raised by voluntary taxation for 
the support of the public schools (including 
only wages of teachers, fuel, etc.) for the school 
year 18634 was $1,536,314.31, being an in- 
crease over the previous year of $102,299.11, 
The aggregate return of expenditures on public 
schools alone (exclusive of the cost of repairing 
and erecting school-houses, and of school-books) 
was $1,679,700.24, being an increase of $112,- 
750.76 over the previous year, and being an 
average sum of $6.95 cents for every person in 
the State between the ages of five and fifteen, 


of whom the nimber was 241,683. All the 
towns raised the sum required by law as a con- 
dition of receiving a share of the income of the 
State School Fund ($1.50 per child between the 
ages of five and fifteen), and more than 85 per 
cent. of them raised twice, or more than twice 
the amount. The total sum expended in the 
Commonwealth for popular education, exclusive 
of collegiate and professional schools, is esti- 
mated at more than three millions of dollars 
annually. More than one-fourth of the whole 
number of towns neglected to keep their schools 
open the full term required hy the law. The four 
normal schools were reported in a flourishing 
condition and unusually full, notwithstanding a 
large proportion of the pupils of those at 
Bridgewater and Westfield have at various 
periods during the war enlisted as volunteers. 
The number of persons connected with the 
colleges of the Commonwealth, either as alumni 
or students, who have entered the military 
service since the commencement of the rebellion, 
is very considerable. Harvard University has 
sent upward of 500, nineteen per cent. of the 
whole number living; Amherst College 146; 
and Williams College not less than 200. 

The statistics of the three State lunatic asy- 
tums for the year ending Sept. 30, are as follows: 


Worcester. | ™ —— ~| Taunton. 

Patients admitted......... 226 93 |. 203 
Whole a ad pee oan evn 476 605 
Discharged recovered..... 30 48 ast 

% improved..... 102 38 

<5 not improved 16 9 jee 
pe Sauk ot paapooe rahe ty “yn a 

e number discharged. 19 
Whole number remaining. $44 334 363 


The State supports three almshouses, at 
Tewksbury, Monson, and Bridgewater. 

During the year 1864 no new project was 
suggested or pat into execution for adding to 
the coast defences of the Commonwealth; but 
the earthworks planned by the General Goy- 
ernment to protect the harbors of Newbury- 
port, Salem, Marblehead, Gloucester, Plymouth, 
and Provincetown, were completed, armed, 
and garrisoned; while steady progress was 
made on the permanent works at Boston and 
New Bedford. The Boston forts were supplied 
with some ordnance of very heavy calibre, 
adding greatly to the strength of the harbor 
defences. Of the million dollars appropriated 
by the Legislature of 1863 for coast defences, 
the sum of $354,346.11 was expended in 1864, 
chiefly in the purchase of heavy ordnance at 
home andabroad. Seventy-three guns, besides 
a large supply of powder and projectiles, were 
procured, and plans for harbor obstructions, 
with calculations and specifications, were de- 
posited in the State Ordnance Bureau. 

In October, 1863, work was resumed, under 
the auspices of the Commonwealth, upon the 
railway tunnel through the Hoosac Mountain, 
and the expenditure up to Noy. 15th, 1864, 


* Besides seven eloped. 
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amounted to $486,948.26. The estimated pay- 
ments for November and December, 1864, were 
$50,000 per month, and for 1865 from $25,000 
to $35,000 permonth. The construction of the 
road lying east of the mountain, and of which 
the terminus is Greenfield, in Franklin County, 
has not yet heen resumed. 

In September the political canvass com- 
menced with the meeting of the State Con- 
ventions of the Republicans and Democrats, 
and thenceforth was conducted with energy, 
and generally in a conciliatory spirit. The 
Republicans met at Worcester on the 16th, and 
unanimously nominated Gov. Andrew for re- 
election. Their resolutions declared the duty 
of maintaining the integrity of the Union; of 
exterminating slavery, and upholding the acts 
and proclamations of the Government in that 
behalf; of refusing to entertain any proposition 
of compromise with rebels in arms, or which 
should not be based on their unconditional 
surrender to the National Government; and of 
sustaining the Baltimore platform and the 
Baltimore nominations. The Democrats met 
in the same place on Sept. 21st, and nominated 
Henry W. Paine for Governor. Their resolu- 
tions indorsed the nomination of Gen. McClellan, 
and commended the action of the Chicago Con- 
vention. The following embody their main 
views: 

Resolved, That the patriotic principles declared by 
the National Convention, as nobly and eloquently 
expressed by its candidate for the Presidency in his 
recent letter of acceptance, embody a line of Agee 
policy upon which alone the Amerjcan people can 
restore the Union, reéstablish Constitutional Liberty, 
give security to Individual Rights, and secure the 
return of hg ar and honorable peace. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of this State 
is, as it always has been, unalterably opposed to the 
rebellion, and that we recognize in the victories of 
the national army and navy, and in the manifest 
popular determination to change the present ad- 
ministration, and return to the policy to which the 
Executive, Congress, and the People were solemnly 
pledged in the Crittenden resolution, codperative 
movements toward Peace and Union. 

Resolved, That the nce’ deplorable civil war is 
fatal to the Union and Constitution; and, therefore, 
it is the highest duty of the people to preserve their 
Government and maintain its integrity in the present 
contest, by all legal means in their power. 

The State and Presidential elections took 
place on Noy. 1st, and resulted in favor of the 
Republicans. The following is the vote for 
Presidential electors: Republicans, 126,742; 
Democrats, 48,745. Republican majority, 77,- 
997, 

The electors cast the vote of the Common- 
wealth for Abraham Lincoln for - President, 
and Andrew Johnson for Vice-President. 

The gubernatorial vote was: John A. Andrew, 
Republican, 125,281; Henry W. Paine, Demo- 
crat, 49,190.—Majority for Andrew, 76,091. 

The Legislature elected at the same time 
stood as follows: 


Senate, House, Joint Ballot. 
Republicans ......... 40 234 274 
Democrats. s....ceccccess 0 6 6 
Republican majority. 40 228 268 
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McCULLOCH, Joun Ramsay, a British 
statistician and political economist, born at 
Whithorn, in Wigtonshire, March 1, 1789, died 
in London, Noy. 11, 1864. He was descended 
from a Scotish family of considerable note, and 
his grandfather had cummanded a revenue 
cutter in the royalnavy. His early education 
was acyuired under the direction of some of his 
maternal relatives, and he subsequently attend- 
ed the public classes of the University of Edin- 
burgh for two years, but did not graduate nor 
study for any profession. After spending some 
time in the office of a writer to the “ Signet,” he 
entered upon his career as a journalist in 1817, 
being editor of the “Scotsman” for two 
years, and a contributor for a long period sub- 
sequently. In 1818 he recommenced a series of 
contributions to the Edinburgh “ Review,” by 
an article on Ricardo’s “Principles of Political 
Economy,” and soon after gave lectures on 
that subject. In 1828 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in University Col- 
lege, London, and removed to that city; but 
the chair being unendowed, the number of 
students attending his lectures was insufficient 
for his remuneration, and he relinquished the 
professorship. In 1838, the Whig Government 
made him Comptroller of the London Stationery 
Office, and he continued the head of that de- 
partment until his death. Soon after under- 
taking its administration he instituted reforms, 
which resulted in a very large annual saving in 
the department, which had been conducted 
previously with great wastefulness, and his 
economy caused this saving to exceed greatly 
the entire cost of management. As his duties 
did not require his entire time, and he was of 
the most industrious and methodical habits, he 
began very soon to avail himself of the results 
of his previous studies, in the preparation of 
works on Political Economy and cognate topics. 
In 1837, the first edition of his ‘ Statistical 
Account of the British Empire” was published, 
in 2 vols., 8vo, and as numerous editions were 
called for it was materially enlarged and im- 
proved. In 1840 the first edition of his “‘Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ” appeared, and was soon 
afterward reprinted in this country, and trans- 
lated in several European countries. This was 
followed by his ‘ Dictionary of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation,” which was also re- 
printed and widely circulated abroad. He had 
also previously edited with copious notes and 
additional dissertations Smith’s ‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” which reached a fifth edition in 
1863. His other principal works were ‘“ Trea- 
tises and Essays on Political Economy,” 1853; 
“Principles of Political Economy,” 1853; 
“Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation 
and the Funding System,” 1855; ‘‘Succession to 
Property Vacant by Death; including Inquiries 
into the Influence of Primogeniture, Entails, 
and Compulsory Partition, upon the Public In- 
terests,”. 1858; ‘A Catalogue of Books, the 
property of a Political Economist, with Critical 
and Biographical Notices.” 
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McoPHERSON, James Brepseye, a major- 
general of United States volunteers, born in 
Sandusky County, Ohio, November 14th, 1828, 
killed near Atlanta, Ga., July 22d, 1864. He 
entered West Point from Ohio, in 1849, and at 
the end of that year ranked second in his class. 
The two years following he stood first, graduat- 
ing at the head of his class June 30th, 1853, 
and was at once appointed brevet second lieuten- 
ant of engineers and assistant instructor of 
practical engineering at the Academy, a compli- 
ment never before awarded to so young an offi- 
cer. He was next appointed assistant engineer 
on the defences of New York harbor, and on 
the improvement of the navigation of the Hud- 
son River, having previously been made full 
second lieutenant of engineers. In January, 
1857, he was placed in charge of the construc- 
tion of Fort Delaware, and subsequently of the 
erection of fortifications on Alcatras Island, San 
Francisco Bay, California, and was also con- 
nected with the survey of the Pacific coast. In 
December, 1858, he was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant, and in 1861 was ordered from the. Paci- 
fic coast to take charge of the fortifications of 
Boston harbor. The same year he was made 
captain, and upon the appointment of Maj.-Gen. 
Halleck to the command of the Department of 
the West in November, he was chosen aide-de- 
camp to that general, and at the same time was 
promoted as lieutenant-colonel. In the expedi- 
tions against Forts Henry and Donelson he was 
chief engineer of the Army of the Tennessee, 
and subsequently was at Shiloh and as colonel 
on Gen. Halleck’s staff held the chief engineer- 
ing charge of the approaches to Corinth which 
ended in its evacuation. On the 15th of May, 
1862, he was made brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and appointed general superintendent of 
military railroads in the district of West Ten- 
nessee the following June. In September, 1862, 
Gen. McPherson held a position on the staff of 
Gen. Grant; and for his gallantry at Corinth was 
promoted to be major-general, dating from Oc- 
tober 8th, rising to that position in the short 
space of nine years, and by merit alone. From 
that time till the close of the siege of Vicksburg, 
during which he commanded the centre of our 
army, his career was one course of triumph. Gen. 
Grant wrote of him: “He is one of the ablest 
engineers and most skilful generals. I would 
respectfully, but urgently, recommend his pro- 
motion to the position of brigadier-general in 
the regular army.” 

Upon this recommendation Gen. McPherson 
was immediately confirmed a brigadier-general 
in the regular army, dating from August 1st, 
1863, and soon after conducted a column into 
Mississippi and. repulsed the enemy at Canton. 
Subsequently Gen. McPherson’s department 
was extended so as to embrace all the region 
bordering the Mississippi River, from Helena, 
Arkansas, to the mouth of the Red River, with 
headquarters at Vicksburg. In the memorable 
expedition to Meridian he was second in com- 
mand to Gen. Sherman, and during the first 
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Atlanta campaign his command was the De- 
partment of the Tennessee, including the entire 
15th, 16th, and 17th corps. He distingnished 
himselfat Resaca, Dallas, Allatoona, Kulp House, 
and Kenesaw. In the battles before Atlanta, 
Gen. McPherson’s grand division held the left 
of the line. In superintending the advance of 
his skirmish line he had ridden from left to 
right, and was-returning when he was suddenly 
confronted by a party of the enemy in ambush, 
and received a shot in the breast causing almost 
instant death. Gen. McPherson was a man of 
indefatigable energy, tireless industry, and a 
bravery which almost amounted to recklessness, 
He always reconnoitred in person. 

MEREWETHER, Rey. Francrs, an author 
and clergyman of the Church of England, born in 
England, in 1784, died at Cole Orton Rectory, 
July 21st, 1864. He studied at Eton, graduated 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, and took the 
degree of M. A. at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1816 he was presented with the rectory of 
Cole Orton, and two years later was appointed 
by the Crown to the adjoining parish of Whit- 
wick, which preferments he held for nearly fifty 
years. About the time of his entering upon 
these incumbencies the parish of Whitwick be- 
gan to increase rapidly in population, owing to 
the discovery and working of coal mines; and 
having in other places interested himself in the 
establishment of schools, he at once entered 
vigorously upon similar works in his new field 
of labor. With the assistance and coéperation 
of his intimate friends Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont, he erected schools, churches, and 
parsonages in the neighboring districts, and 
established at Whitwick national and infant 
schools. In 1862 the church known as St. 
Andrews, Thringstone, was completed under 
his auspices, and remains as a fitting memorial 
of his incumbency. In his diocese and neigh- 
borhood his activity in all that concerned reli- 
gion was conspicuous. The Leicester anniver- 
sary meeting of the Christian Knowledge and 
the Gospel Propagation Societies, was originated 
by him. He was warmly interested in every 
movement having for its object the welfare of his 
country, and was one of the founders of the first 
Leicestershire Agricultural Society, which was 
followed by similar institutions throughout the 
land. His labors were almost uninterrupted, 
and three days previous to his death he per- 
formed his ordinary Sabbath duties, closing 
without pain a life of constant usefulness and 
love to both church and country. 

Mr. Merewether was the author of several 
sermons and letters, among which are: “ A De- 
fence of Moderation in Religious Doctrine, Prac- 
tice, and Opinion, applied to the Present Times” 
(1812, 1813); ““Codperation in Promoting the 
Charitable Institutions of the Church of Eng- 
land” (London, 1822); “‘ The Rational Creature, 
the Moral Instrument of his Creator” (London, 
1824); ‘“‘The Case between the Church and the 
Dissenters impart‘ally and practically consid- 
ered” (London, 1827). <A letter te the Editor 
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of the “Quarterly Review” in furtherance of 
subjects of articles published therein. ‘On 
Agriculture and Rent;” “Substitution of Say- 
ings Banks for Poor Laws,” and “On Planting 
Waste Lands” (1828); “*An Appeal to the 
Nobility and Gentry of the County of Leicester 
in behalf of the Church of England” (1832); 
“The Ministerial Succession” (1838); besides 
other letters and pamphlets on church topics 
and controversial subjects. 

MERIAM, Esey. An American statistician 
and meteorologist, born in Concord, Mass, June 
17, 1794; died at his residence in Brooklyn, 
L.I., March 19, 1864. In early manhood he re- 
moved to Kentucky, where for a number of 
years he was engaged in the manufacture and 
purification of saltpetre, as well as other min- 
eral products of the Mammoth Cave in that 
State. He subsequently engaged extensively 
in the dry goods business in Zanesville, Ohio. 
Not far from 1838 he removed to New York 
City and entered quite largely into the manu- 
facture of soap and candles, accumulating there- 
by a comfortable property. From his earliest 
childhood Mr. Meriam had evinced a taste for 
scientific pursuits, and devoted his attention 
more particularly to meteorological researches. 
He was the originator of the theory of cycles 
of atmospherical phenomena, upon which sub- 
ject he published many interesting articles, 
which attracted the attention of scientific men 
abroad. In 1841 he commenced, at his own 
expense, the publication of the *‘ Municipal Ga- 
zetteer,” a work embracing every particular of 
his extended researches, and devoted to the 
interests of science. He was an industrious 
collector of facts and statistics, and his hourly 
records of the weather extend back to a period 
of nearly thirty years. He was a contributor 
to nearly all the journals in New York City 
upon scientific subjects, making the “ Journal 
of Commerce” his special organ. In all his 
pursuits, his great end in view seemed to be the 
benefit of society, and never would he allow 
himself to take an adequate compensation for 
his mental labors. He had some eccentricities 
of habit, but his heart was ever warm in its 
sympathies, and his hand ready to relieve the 
wants of the poor and unfortunate, so that at 
his death it was found that he had made no 
provision for his family. His meteorological 
records were not collected for publication, but 
he contributed to a Statistical Almanac, pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers in 1858, some meteor- 
ological essays, and published also some pamph- 
lets on this and other subjects. 

METHODISTS. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century has grown more rapidly than any 
other religious denomination of the country, 
has, since 1859, begun to decline in member- 
ship. In 1859 the number of members and pro- 
bationers together amounted to 971,498, while, 
according to the Methodist ‘“‘ Almanac” for 
1865, the Church had, in 1864, in fifty-seven An- 
aual Conferences, the following membership : 
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NUMBERS IN SOCIETY. 
CONFERENCES. 

Members. Probat. Total. 
Baltimore,.......ese0es 18,889 2,382 21,271 
Black River........d00 20,014 2,496 22,510 
ornla i; i3% accneenees 8,912 538 4,450 
Central German......... T9TT 983 8,860 
Central IlJinois.......... 16,985 1,288 18,2738 
ntral Ohio............ 14,726 1,327 16,053 
Cincinnati.............6 25,955 2,156 28,111 
QOolorads: ....5.035 sarees 225 82 287 
Delaware. ./iccscurecras 4,871 93 4,964 

Des Moines....... ..... 7,293 1,011 

DSEPOIE ws «scones nants 14,518 1,245 15,768 
East Baltimore......... 81,761 8,836 85,59T 
East Genesee........... 20,326 2,278 22,604 
East Maine............. 9, 1,939 10,979 
Wags an ctoen ete taste noe 25,893 2,376 28,269 
Genesee s,s sce esccees 7,716 599 8,315 
German Miss........... 2,852 1,280 4,132 
TIIMOUSs vew cB ncs vente: 25,192 2,384 27.576 
ENGINOR St Ee cece 21, 1,987 896 
WOW Rweti se aue cel wee 14,716 1,317 16,033 
rere 4,766 1,218 5,984 
Kentucky..............| 2484 193 2,677 
Liberia Miss............ 1,350 102 1,452 
Maine cid is a ove yarsstet 10,426 1,573 11,999 
Michigan ..........ss00+ 13,349 1,521 14,880 
Minnesota........... | 5,586 930 6,466 
Missouri and Arkansas..| 6,662 1,035 7,697 
Nebraskans <5 ansio de nate 1,287 190 1,417 
Wewark. vuyenossnine see 20,430 2,312 22,742 
New England........ .. 17,585 1,727 19,312 
New Hampshire........ 9,487 1,738 11,225 
New Jersey..........05- 480 8,429 25,909 
New. YORrEs. cidaddvsesce 83,539 4,043 87,582 
New York East......... 27,348 2,977 80,325 
North Indiana.......... 20,884 4,827 25,611 
North Ohio............. 18,669 813 14,482 
Northwest German...... 4,403 1,691 5,494 
Northwest Indiana...... 15,167 1,505 16,672 
Northwest Wisconsin... 2,22T 881 2,608 
HitG, cnt. So Sawa taee By 27,330 2,249 29,572 
Ones casi seis seein 17,731 1,995 19,726 
OD seas ta nen .sesdee 2,449 458 2,907 
Philadelphia............ 52,893 6,605 59,495 
Pittsburg... ..0s0. cases 36,207 4,584 . 791 
Providence ....4 ss.<0- 14,117 1,699 15,816 
Rock River... .65 05.5 16,772 1,487 8,209 
Southeast Indiana....... 15,733 973 16,706 
Southern Illinois........ 6,600 2,811 19,411 
Southwest German...... 5,308 776 6,084 
NOY ctsiete vet euse et 23,039 2,364 903 
Upper Iowa........... «| 11,053 1,362 12,415 
WEriiOnt,. rene viccnse sas 11,502 1,611 13,113 
Washington 035.2202 T,8TT 31T 8,194 
West V @aiides sths ee 12,866 2,183 5,049 
West Wisconsin........ 6,600 614 7,214 
WHRGONGI Nc cece cs be ase 9,547 1,244 10,791 
Wyoming: 6.50660 voaxe 14,016 2,014 16,030 
Liisa sceshsicbanenn 829,879 98,941 928,320 

Last yearsscd oo. 55 $22,845 00,549 9 
Increases. .0.<<0-. 37 al ae eee ee 4,926 

SIOCIDMHC Sc cake seal wen sue see 1.608 "| .'o wee Remains 


The increase, however, according to the 
church papers, is only apparent, as the two 
colored conferences, Delaware and Washing- 
ton, which report 13,158 members, are mainly 
composed of societies embraced in the returns 
of the Baltimore, East Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia Conferences, which met before the 
organization of the colored conferences, 

The fourteenth delegated General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church assembled 
in Philadelphia, May 2, 1864, all the Bishops 
of the Church being present. It was presided 
over by the senior Bishop, Morris. Delegates 
were present from the Wesleyan Conference 
of England, from the Irish Conference, from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, and 
from the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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all of whom addressed the General Conference 
on the state of their several communions. An 
address from the Bishops, giving an account 
of the condition and prospects of the Church, 
and many suggestions for the General Con- 
ference, was read. With regard to one of the 
most important topics which was expected to 
occupy the attention of the General Con- 
ference, the Slavery question, the Bishops 
gave it as their “solemn judgment,” that no 
members should be admitted to the fellowship 
of the Church who were slaveholders. The 
General Conference referred this subject to a 
committee consisting of one member from each 
Annual Conference. This committee proposed 
so to alter the rule of the Church, as to pro- 
hibit not only, as heretofore, “‘ buying or selling 
slaves,” but also slaveholding. The General 
Conference had an animated discussion on this 
subject, and finally adopted the report of the 
committee by a vote of 204 to 8, the minority 


consisting of the delegates from the Baltimore, 


West Virginia, and Kentucky Conferences, and 
one from the East Baltimore Conference. The 
majority of the delegates from the East Balti- 
more Conference, and the entire delegation 
from the Missouri and Arkansas Conference, 
voted with the majority. In consequence of 
this action of the General Conference the rule 
was sent down to the Annual Conference, 
three-fourths of all the members of which 
bodies must concur, to make the action of the 
General Conference the law of the Church. 

Another important subject which was acted 
upon by the General Conference was lay dele- 
gation. In 1862 a vote of the entire Church 
had been taken on this subject, and the Bishops 
reported that this vote had resulted as follows: 
Of the ministers, 1,388 votes for, 3,069 against; 
of the male members, 28,884 for, 47,855 against ; 
showing a majority against lay representa- 
tion in the General Conference of 1,731 minis- 
ters, and of 18,971 male members. A “ Lay- 
men’s Convention,” numbering upwards of 
two hundred delegates from twenty-one different 
States of the Union, met simultaneously with 
the General Conference, and, after addresses 
from Ex-Governor Wright of Indiana, Senator 
Willey of West Virginia, and others, adopted 
an address to the General Conference. The 
officers of the Convention were introduced to 
the General Conference, and the address ‘was 
read before that body by Dr. Strong. A de- 
bate on the subject ensued, which led to the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 


1. Resolved, That while we reaffirm our approval 
of lay representation in the General Conference, 
whenever it shall be ascertained that the Church 
desires it, we seeno such declaration of the popular 
bape = ify us in taking action in relation to it. 

2. Resolved, we are at all times ready to re- 
ceive petitions and memorials from our people on 
~ subject, and to consider them most respect- 

y- 


The time of pastoral service was extended 
by the General Conference from two to three 
VoL. Iv.—33 A 
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years, without any alteration in the mode of 
appointing the preachers. 

The entire section of the rule on “ the rights 
and privileges of our colored members,” which 
recognized “the usages of the country,” and 
limited their privileges accordingly, was stricken 
out. Now there is no difference between 
white and colored members in law, no lega! 
bar to the admission of colored preachers intu 
the Annual Conferences. Mission Conferences 
are to be formed of colored travelling preach- 
ers under the same restrictions which apply to 
white missions; their members cannot vote on 
constitutional questions, nor send delegates to 
the General Conference, nor share in the divi- 
dends of the Book Concern or Charter Fund. 
Two Mission Conferences have already been 
added to the list of Annual Conferences, namely, 
the Washington Conference, embracing West- 
ern Maryland, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, and the territory south; the Delaware 
Conference, embracing all the territory north 
and east of the Washington Conference. 

The German members of the Church were 
organized into three separate German Con- 
ferences, called the Central German Confer- 
ence, the Northwestern German Conference, 
and the Southwestern German Conference. 
Twenty-two German churches remained, how- 
ever, for the present connected with the New 
York Conference. 

The General Conference resolved that the 
centenary of American Methodism be cele- 
brated by special religious services and thank 
offeri beginning on the first Tuesday in 
October, 1866, and continuing throughout the 
month; that $2,000,000 be raised for two de- 
partments of Christian enterprise, the one to be 
styled connectional, and the other local. 

On the state of the country the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That in this hour of the nation’s trial we 
will remember the President of the United States, 
all other officers of the Government, and our army 
and navy, in never-ceasing prayer. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Government to 
prosecute the war with all its resources of men and 
money till this wicked rebellion shall be subdued, the 
integrity of the nation shall be secured, and its legiti- 
mate authority shall be reéstablished, and that we 
pledge our hearty support and codperation to secure 
this result. 

Resolved, That we regard our calamities as result- 
ing from our forgetfulness of God, and from slavery, 
so long our nation’s reproach, and that it becomes 
us to humble ourselves and forsake our sins as a peo- 
ple, and hereafter, in all our laws and acts, to honor 


0 

Resolved, That we will use our efforts to secure 
such a change in the Constitution of our country as 
shall recognize the being of God, our dependence on 
Him for prosperity, and also His word as the founda- 
tion of civil law. 

Resolved, That we regard slavery as abhorrent to 
the principles of our holy religion, humanity, and 
civilization, and that we are decidedly in favor of 
such an amendment to the Constitution, and such 
legislation on the part of the States, as shall prohibit 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
throughout all the States and territories of the 
country. 
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Zeesolved, That while we deplore the evils of war 
that has filled our land with mourning, we rejoice in 
the sublime manifestations of benevolence it has 
developed, as seen in the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, and in the associations formed to aid 
the vast multitudes who have recently become free- 
men, and that we pledge to these institutions our 
hearty coéperation and support. 


A committee, consisting of Bishop Ames, Dr. 
Cummings, Dr. G. Peck, Dr. Elliott, and Rev. 
G. Moody, was appointed to wait on the Presi- 
dent, and convey to him the loyal sentiments 
of the Conference, and of the Church represent- 
ed by it. 

The delegates proceeded to Washington, and 
presented to President Lincoln the address, in 
which the Conference express to him the assur- 
ance of the loyalty of the Church, her earnest 
devotion to the interests of the country, and her 
sympathies with him in the great responsibili- 
ties of his high position in this trying hour. 
They honor him for his proclamations of liberty, 
and rejoice in all the acts of the Government 
designed to secure freedom to the enslaved. In 
conclusion they say: ‘Actuated by the senti- 
ments of the loftiest and purest patriotism, our 
prayer shall be continually for the preserva- 
tion of our country undivided, for the triumph 
of our cause, and for a permanent peace gained 
by the sacrifice of no moral principles, but 
founded on the word of God, and securing 
righteous liberty and equal rights to all.” To 
this address the President replied as follows: 

GentLEMEN: In response to your address allow me 
to attest the accuracy of its historical statements, 
endorse the sentiments it expresses, and thank you, 
in the nation’s name, for the sure promise it gives, 
Nobly sustained, as the Government has been, by all 
the putes I would utter nothing which might in 
the least appear invidious against any. Yet, without 
this, it may fairly be said that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, not less devoted than the best, is by its 

reatest numbers the most important of all. It is no 
ault in others that the Methodist Church sends more 
soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and 
more prayers to heaven than any. God bless the 
Methodist Church. Bless all the churches, and 
blessed be God who, in this our great trial, giveth us 
the churches. 

Subsequently Rev. Dr. Thornton, delegate 
from the English Conference to the Methodist 
General Conference, with Dr. Scott, from the 
Irish Conference, was presented to the Presi- 
dent by the Hon. M. F. Odell. These delegates 
expressed to the President their earnest and 
hearty sympathy of the Methodist membership 
of England and Ireland in the present national 
struggle, and desire for our success. 

Dr. Thornton stated in connection, that he 
had held no official intercourse with the Meth- 
odist Church South during the rebellion. 

At the meeting of the General Missionary 
Committee, which took place in Noy. 1864, 
$622,910 were appropriated for the support of 
the foreign and domestic missions during the 
coming year. The receipts of the Missionary 
Society, in 1868, were $429,768, an increase of 
$157,245 over 1862. The missions of the 
Church, in 1864, were as follows: 
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Foreign Missions. Missionari Memb 
Liheris.<.21; RU... 15 1476 
South America..............000- 3 100 
pms wae eben eateeRenenae ee Coss 82 125 

EIMADY 5 sis SSS ca uA swe e ee ck'es 88 375 
India-. i $s Sale pee sei e Cael vices QT a9 
Bulgaria cecascauasseeeesaneee. a eS, 
Scandinavia. 4. Zadsetsesacs.s ore 911 

Total in 1962/5) aes 129 6,122 

Domestic Missions 

Gérman:.i535.5550e0essee eee 225 20,517 
InGaN; Sa cscs senses eee 13 1,239 
Scandinavian) 5.5.3 ccacnwoeuweree 82 2,112 
Brench Sss.ccssacostacven eee 1 53 
Welsh: ..c0'esisavedeucsseseeeeee 3 181 
Total Domestic.............. 804 24,052 
Total Foreign............s006 129 6,122 

" Grand tolcicccyoo eset er 433 80,174 


The extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in those seceded States which were re- 
covered by the armies of the United States 
made considerable progress. The membership 
of the Missouri and Arkansas Conference in- 
creased from 4,387 in 1863, to 6,691 in 1864, 
mostly by accessions from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. Several Methodist churches 
were organized in Louisiana, especially in New 
Orleans, where there were, in Juiy, 1864, asmany 
as 500 scholars in the Methodist Sunday schools. 
Still more important were the moyements in 
East Tennessee. At a convention of Union 
ministers and laymen of the Holston Annual 
Conference, held at Knoxville on the 17th of 
August, it was resolved, that the loyal members 
of the Conference have a just claim to all the 
church property; that they really constitute 
the Southern Methodist Church within the 
bounds of the Holston Conference; that they 
propose, at the earliest day practicable, to trans- 
fer the same to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States, and that the ministers be 
instructed to propose to their congregations to 
go en masse to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States. 

On April 6th a convention of ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, from States 
within the Federal lines, met at Louisville, Ky., 
for the purpose of adopting measures for the 
preservation of their church property. The St. 
Louis, Missouri, Memphis, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Louisville, Western Virginia, and Kansas 
Mission Conferences, were represented by an 
average delegation of about two ministers from 
each, excepting the Louisville Conference, which 
had more. Rey. O. B. Parsons, D.D., was pres- 
ident; Rev. P. M. Pinckard, vice-president; and 
Rey. T. M. Finney, secretary ; both of the latter 
from St. Louis. The Convention adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions with regard 
to the Book Concern of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South at Nashville, Tenn. : 

Whereas, An information has been filed in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Middle District 
of Tennessee for the confiscation of the Southern 
Methodist publishing house at Nashville, Tennessee, 
on sundry specifications unknown to us, but gene 
erally on the ground of disloyalty ; 
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And whereas, Said publishing-house is the property 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South—a legiti- 
mately o: ized ecclesiastical organization, and re- 
cognized as such by the laws and courts of the United 
States; 

And whereas, lt 1s the duty of said Church to re- 
spond to said information; and as the regular Gen- 
eral Conference of said Church (owing to the existing 
agitations of the comy ) cannot be held according 
to the laws of the Church ; 

nd whereas, We, delegates in convention assem- 
bled, and representing loyal members of several An- 
nual Conferences of said Church, are, as such dele- 
tes, fully empowered (in view of the disability re- 
ferred to), and do hereby, in the name of and for the 
loyal members of Annual Conferences of said Meth- 
odust Episcopal Church South, assert their right to, 
and claim the possession and administration of, said 
property for the purposes of the original foundation 
of said charity ; therefore, 

Resolved, That P. M. Pinckard, C. B. Parsons, and 
S. D. Baldwin be, and they are hereby, appointed a 
Board of Commissioners, with full power and author- 
ity to assert the rights of the Church in this behalf, 
and to do all things that may be necessary and prop- 
er to be done to effect the same, and to continue in 
the exercise of this power until a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference may direct otherwise. 

The Convention also adopted the following 
resolutions with regard to an order of the Sec- 
retary of War, authorizing the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to take possession of churches 
belonging to the Southern Church: 

Whereas, Under an order issued by the Secretary 
of War, the authorities of another ecclesiastical body, 
distinct from, if not antagonistic to, the Methodist 
rage aee Church South, have been empowered to 

e possession of the houses of worship belonging 
4o said Church; 

And whereas, We are informed and believe that 
said order does not meet the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and further believing that, 
in the } ye par and enlightened Christian feeling 
both of the officers of the army and many sober- 
minded Christians, the order is regarded as unjust, 
unnecessary, and subversive alike of good order and 
= sights of a numerous body of Christians; there- 

cre, 

Resolved, That we do most respectfully protest 
against the execution of said order, and request the 
President to restrain and prevent its enforcement. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to trans- 
mit a copy of the foregoing to the President and At- 
torney-General. 

Bishop Kavanagh, one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, paid in June 
a visit to the Pacific Conference of the Church 
in California, and while in San Francisco was 
arrested on the charge of disloyalty. As the 
charge could not be proved, and as the Bishop 
declared his readiness to take the oath of alle- 
giance, he was at once discharged. The Bishop 
informed General McDowell, the commanding 
general in California, that he, the Bishop, 
advised that the designation “South” in 
the official name of the Church be dropped. 
From Missonri, it was reported that the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
were in the habit of dropping the word “South” 
in their official designation. The Kentucky 
Conference of the Southern Methodist Church, 
which met at Maysville, Sept. 7, passed a report 
on the state of the Church, asserting its inde- 
pendence of the other Conferences of the Church 


South, disavowing its complicity with the reso- 
lutions of other conferences or the rulings of 
the Bishops, and reasserting its loyalty to the 
Government of the United States. The Con- 
ference also took the necessary steps to organize 
itself as a corporate body, under the laws of the 
State of Kentucky. The Southern Methodist 
churches within the Federal lines had, at the 
close of 1864, not a single denominational organ; 
the Sentinel, a new paper which had been start- 
ed in St. Louis, in the earlier part of the year 
1864, being soon again discontinued. 

There are in the free and border States of 
the Union two organizations of African Method- 
ists, denominated the African Methodist Epis- 
copal, and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
churches. The membership of the former was 
estimated, in 1860, at about 20,000; that of 
the second at about 6,000. The war greatly 
added to the membership of these two de- 
nominations, for a large number of former 
slaves, having become freemen, left the South- 
ern Methodist Church, in order to join either 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, or one 
of the two African Methodist churches. In 
consequence of this, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, at its Quadrennial General Con- 
ference, held in Philadelphia, in May, 1864, was 
able to announce that its membership had in- 
creased from 20,000 to 50,000, and the Zion 
Church reported for North Carolina, alone, an 
increase of 2,000 members. The former re- 
ported the number attending its congregations 
as 300,000, and the number of children in its 
Sunday schools as 100,000. The two churches 
are annexing congregations in each of the re- 
covered slave States, and Bishop Campbell, of 
the African Methodist Church, is about to make 
his residence in New Orleans. - Both bodies, at 
their General Conferences, discussed the expe- 
diency of forming a fusion, and strongly de- 
clared themselves in favor of it. A joint con- 
vention of fifty delegates, of the two organiza- 
tions (25 from each), which met at Philadelphia 
on the 14th of June to consider the terms upon 
which the two bodies could unite, had a pleasant 
and harmonious session, and adjourned on the 
16th. The “Christian Recorder” says that 
they “ ratified all their doings, and have arranged 
it so that union is certain. All appeared to be 
in the best of humor. The Bishops and su- 
perintendents spoke very satisfactorily before 
we closed, and all things went on wisely. We 
may consider ourselves one, in a manner. We 
have four years to mature the whole plan in, se 
that everybody will be satisfied.” 

The General Conference of the American 
Wesleyan Methodist Church met at Adrian, 
Mich., on June 1. The members of this Church 
showed themselves very favorable to a union of 
the different branches of Reformed Methodists, 
The Miama Conference appointed a committee 
to correspond with similar committees from 
other bodies, to agree upon a time for holding a 
convention for consultation. 

The Western Virginia Conference of the 
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Methodist Protestant Church adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing it as the sense of the Conference 
that “our interests as an Annual Conference 
will be best subserved by a union with the Gen- 
eral Conference of the M. P. Church, embracing 
the northern, eastern, and western portions of 
the United States—all our sympathies and views 
being in harmony with the loyal people com- 
posing said General Conference.” Provisions 
were made for taking a vote in all the stations 
and circuits upon the proposed union, It was 
also resolved to have no official connection with 
the Maryland Conference, as the latter body had 
refused to define its position with regard to the 
Government of the United States. 

The twentieth session of the Western Primi- 
tive Methodist Annual Conference was held at 
Shullsburg, Wis., commencing May 19th. The 
statistics show an increase in the membership of 
between one hundred and two hundred. The 
appointment includes thirteen circuits and eleven 
missions, chiefly in Iowa and Wisconsin ; though 
there are one or two appointments in New York 
and Pennsylvania. The Conference published 
two papers, one monthly magazine and a child’s 
paper. 

The Free Methodist Church now contains 
three Annual Conferences,—the Illinois, the 
Genesee, and the Susquehanna. The total of 
all the Conferences is thirty-three churches, 
sixty-six travelling preachers, and 3,555 mem- 
bers and probationers. The total value of the 
church property is $64,653. 

The Conference of Independent Methodist 
churches held their third annual session in 
New York City on Oct. 21. Ministers and 
delegates were present from New York, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Brooklyn, Amsterdam, Rome (N. 
Y.), Hartford, Patterson (N. J.), Boston, and Cin- 
cinnati. Three additional churches were re- 
ceived into the connection. The Conference 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions, 
looking to a union of the various dissenting 
Methodist bodies: 


Resolved, That we appoint a committee of three 
members of this veep de to confer with similar com- 
mittees from other Methodist bodies, with a view to 
the union of all the Methodist churches in this coun- 
try who repudiate episcopacy, and recognize the 
rights of the laity, and that we respectfully invite 
churches and conferences who favor such a union to 
send delegates to such a convention, to be held (if 
gocely concurred a: in the city of Syracuse, N. 

-, on the second Wednesday in June, 1865. And 
we hereby invite all churches, conferences, and indi- 
viduals favorable to such a convention, to communi- 
cate as soon as convenient with the chairman of this 
body for the time being, Rev. H. Mattison, No. 16 
West Forty-first street, New York. 

Resolved, 2d, That the Secretary of the Conference 
be instructed to furnish copies of these resolutions to 
all the papers of the different non-episcopal Method- 
ist churches, with the request that they give them 
one or more conspicuous insertions; and that these 
resolutions, as thus furnished for publication, be 
signed officially by the president and secretary of the 
Conference. 


The proposition was favorably received by 
the American Wesleyan Methodist, the Protes- 
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tant Methodist, and the Free Methodist churche 
and a movement toward a union began in 
these organizations. 

The statistics of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, with its foreign and missionary de- 
pendencies, were, in 1864, as follows: 


Members. | Increase. | Decreasa 
1.B Co ‘CE, VIZ. 
Great Britains... svsecess 829,668 86 
Ireland and Irish Missions,.| 20,996 957 
Foreign Missions, viz. : 
RULODEs acs sencetae secu 839 81 
eer er Poconrn: 2,280 835 
Bonth:Afrieaies. cidcceseas 8,242 279 
= a scunewerdeveees 9,113 885 
es OB: SNA ebea weaned 303 
2. FRENCH CONFERENCE... .... 1,606 84] ~~ 
. AUSTRALIAN CONFERENCE. 89,695 | 1,620 
4, CANADA CONFERENCE........ 689 156 
British AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE... .....ceesee0 15,125 21 
525,156 576 974 
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There are also 85,404 probationers, 1,951 
ministers in full connection, and 541 on trial, 
with 287 supernumeraries. These figures when 
compared with the reports of the past years 
seem to indicate a progressive decline in num- 
bers. Last year there was an increase of num- 
bers in the whole connection of 6,585; there 
was an increase of 9,500 in 1861, of 17,500 in 
1860, and of 15,700 in 1859. 

The membership in the other Methodist 
denominations of England was, in 1864, as 
follows: The New Connection Methodists had 
24,112 members in England; 733 members in 
Ireland, and 7,918 in Canada (a total increase 
of 51 members); the Bible Christians, 25,089 
(adecrease of 287 members) ; the Primitive Meth- 
odist Connection, 148,690 members; the United 
Methodist churches, 64,331; the Wesleyan Re- 
form Union, 10,139 members (increase 1,201). 

On the subject of the union of “liberal” 
Methodist bodies, the New Connection Con- 
ference adopted the following resolution: 

That this Conference has much satisfaction in 
learning that the expressions of Christian affection 
toward all evangelical denominations, and especially 
of our fraternal sympathy and relations with the 
several sections of the Methodist family, as embodied 
in the fourteenth resolution of our last Conference, 
have been cordially reciprocated by the Annual As- 
sembly of the United Methodist Free Church; by the 
Conference of the Primitive Methodists; by the 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodists; by the Bible Chris. 
tians, and the Methodist Reform Union; and this 
Conference indulges the hope that this interchange 
of friendly sympathy will be followed by more fre- 
quent intercourse, and also by mutual codperation 
as far as this may be found practicable. 

Outside of the United States and Great 
Britain the most important event in the history 
of Methodism during the past year is the organ- 
ization of an Annual Conference in India. The 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, at its session in 
Philadelphia, in May, 1864, organized the mis- 
sions in the northwest provinces ef India inte 
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an Annual Conference. Bishop Thompson was 

sent out to preside at the first meeting of the 

Conference, which opened at Lucknow, Dec. 

8, 1864. The statistics of the Conference were 

reported to be as follows: Church members, 

117; Probationers, 92; Local preachers, 9; 

_ adults baptized, 62; children baptized, 53; 
churches, 9—value of church property, $5,390; 
parsonages, 19; value, $37,440; Sunday schools, 
9; officers and teachers, 39; scholars, 397. 
Several natives were admitted into the Con- 
ference. 

. MEXICO. The close of 1863 found the 
French firmly established in the heart of Mex- 
ico, having possession of the chief towns in the 
most populous States, and preparing to extend 
their conquests to the north and west. They 
held the line between Vera Cruz and the capi- 
tal, had pushed north as far as San Luis Po- 
tosi, occupying Queretaro, Guanajuato, Guada- 
lajara, and other intervening cities, and had re- 
cently taken, after a hard contest, Morelia, the 
capital of Michoacan, directly west of the City 
of Mexico. The Juarists were still dominant in 
Southern Mexico and along the Pacific coast, 
though holding both by a somewhat uncertain 
tenure, and their seat of government varied 
with the movements of their main army in the 
North, which under Juarez, Doblado, and Ne- 
grete, was retiring before the invaders in the 
direction of Monterey, then occupied by a na- 
tional force under Vidaurri. The northern 
States had neyer been entered by the expedi- 
tionary army; and so thinly were they popu- 
lated, so great were the distances to be over- 
come, and so extensive the lines of communica- 
tions to be maintained by an invading force, 
that the Mexicans believed here, at least, they 
could make a final and successful stand. It 
seems never to have occurred to them that the 
vast mineral wealth of these States, undevel- 
oped though it was, might prove a strong in- 
centive to their opponents, and that “ inter- 
vention” was the thin disguise assumed by 
men who were coveting possession of the rich 
silyer mines of Sonora and Sinaloa. The left 
wing of the Northern Mexican Army, under 
Doblado, was posted between the towns of 
Durango and Zacatecas, watching an oppor- 
tunity to assail the advancing Franco-Mexican 
forces, commanded by Douai, Mejia, and Cas- 
tagny, on the flank; while the main body 
moved on the road between San Luis Potosi 
and Monterey. Another Mexican force, known 
as the Army of the Centre, was distributed 
through the States of Jalisco and Michoacan, to 
the northwest and west of the capital. Uraga 
held the chief command, and under him were 
Ortega, Arteaga, and other generals. The 
Army of the South, under Porfirio Diaz, had 
its headquarters in the State of Oajaca, with 
outlying bodies in Chiapas and Tabasco; and 
in Guerrero old Juan Alvarez and his son 
Diego, with the hardy Pinto Indians under 
their command, stood firm for the republic. 
Though in the aggregate these forces com- 
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prised a considerable body of men, they lacked 
consistency, discipline, and morale, were largely 
made up of guerrillas and other irregular troops. 
and were inadequately supplied with material 
of war. Not above five or six thousand could 
be collected for any pressing emergency, and 
repeated defeats had rendered them very un- 
stable when opposed to the well-trained and 
armed French battalions. Their efficiency lay 
rather in their ability, from a superior knowl- 
edge of the country and their mobility, to har- 
ass and disperse small expeditionary forces, to 
assail supply trains, or to cut off isolated garri- 
sons. Organized operations may be said to 
have ceased after the fall of Puebla, and each 
general marched and fought at his discretion. 
No other course was possible. Brigandage 
prevailed to a frightful extent along the bor- 
ders of the territory occupied by the French, 
and the guerrillas frequently showed a mingled 
ferocity and audacity scarcely calculated to re- 
assure those who looked for the speedy pacifi- 
cation of the country. No convoy during the 
early part of 1864 dared pass between Vera 
Cruz and Mexico without a large armed escort. 
In January a travelling party, accompanied by 
a few soldiers, was attacked between Jalapa 
and Perote, and massacred, it was said, with 
the exception of one woman. Summary jus- 
tice was dealt to the offenders, when caught, 
and French military law seemed to be the only 
code in force. Of the military events of the 
year it is almost impossible to give an accurate 
account, owing to the deliberate and systematic 
falsification practised by both parties. Victo- 
ries for the Juarists which had little or no 
foundation in fact were frequently reported, 
and on the other hand the French accounts of 
their successes are exaggerated beyond the 
power of belief. That the national forces were 
gradually frittered away in frequent combats, 
and by desertion or submission, until organized 
resistance almost ceased, is the main fact in the 
military history of the year. 

Early in January the French papers pub- 
lished a long list of towns, including San Luis 
Potosi and Guanajuato, which had given in 
their adhesion to the empire, and toward the 
close of the month the expeditionary army 
operating against Juarez marched north from 
San Luis Potosi. On February 7th Zacatecas 
was occupied by a column under Generals 
Douai and Castagny, Doblado having previous- 
ly retired toward Saltillo. Almost immediate- 
ly, however, the advance of the French was 
stopped from the necessity of watching the 
movements of Ortega and Uraga, who were 
reported between Zacatecas and Guadalajara, 
threatening the latter city, then recently cap- 
tured by General Bazaine, who had returned 
to Mexico. On February 18th Ortega, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, was routed by Cas- 
tagny at Colotlan, in the State of Jalisco, and 
obliged in his retreat to disband his troops; 
but this dissolution seems to haye been only 
temporary, as a few weeks later he appeared 
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again in Durango to the northwest of Zaca- 
tecas. Uraga, after hovering for some time 
around Guadalajara, which he was at one time 
reported to have retaken, moved off to the 
south of that city, his departure being hast- 
ened by a movement of General Douai toward 
Aguas Calientes to intercept him. Various 
other reasons contributed to delay the French 
several months in Zacatecas or its neighbor- 
hood, of which the chief one was the difficulty 
of maintaining their long line of communica- 
tions. Such a thing as cutting loose from their 
base seems never to have been attempted by 
any of their leaders. 

In the last week of January, Juarez with 
Doblado and Negrete approached Monterey, 
first sending forward a notification to Vidaurri 
that he intended to fix his capital in that city. 
The position held by the latter general was a 
peculiar one. Though frequently reported. to 
have deserted to the interventionists, he still 
held the office of governor of the States of New 
Leon and Coahuila, having at his disposal a 
considerable body of troops, and preserving at 
least the appearance of friendliness to the na- 
tional cause. He did not, however, attempt to 
conceal a deep-rooted hostility toward Juarez, 
and was believed to be deterred only by the 
military force which the latter had at his dis- 
posal from declaring for the Empire. He had re- 
cently cultivated friendly relations with the rebel 
authorities in Texas, and encouraged trade be- 
tween them and his people, from which he had 
personally reaped very considerable advantages. 
Juarez had condemned this proceeding as a vio- 
lation of the treaty between the United States 
aud Mexico; and as his presence in Monterey 
would very seriously disturb Vidaurri’s com- 
mercial speculations, the latter had every in- 
ducement to keep him at a distance. Learning 
on February 9th, that some of his troops had 
joined Juarez, he repaired to his fort near Mon- 
terey and prepared for a fight. -Interviews be- 
tween Vidaurri and Generals Doblado and 
Negrete followed, and on the 11th Juarez with 
his cabinet, generals, and about 2,800 men, 
took possession of Monterey. But as Vidaurri 
still held his fort with an armed force in a 
sullen attitude of defiance, Juarez, rather than 
provoke an encounter at this crisis, left the city 
on the 14th. Three days later Vidaurri issued 
& proclamation in which he justified his course, 
and declared himself against Juarez, which 
meant, of course, in favor of the Empire. For 
a month this state of things remained without 
change, when Vidaurri, finding that New Leon 
and Coahuila had declared against him, threw 
off all disguise and fled with a small escort to 
the Rio Grande and crossed into Texas. On 
March 81st Juarez again entered Monterey, and 
established there the national capital. 

The Franco-Mexican papers at this time pro- 
claimed that the so-called government of Juarez 
found itself reduced to four or five States, which 
rendered him only a nominal obedience, and 
that his position was too hopeles: to admit of 


further resistance to what they termined the 
‘march of events.” Some of his most trusted 
followers even began to waver in their faith 
and Doblado suggested that his withdraw 

from the presidency would smooth the way for 
apeace. In reply, Juarez said that such a step 
would cover the liberals with ridicule, and him- 
self with ignominy, for deserting in time of dan- 
ger a post which the nation had solemnly con- 
fided to him. He denied that the French wish- 
ed to treat with any Mexican leader who had 
not previously accepted intervention, and show- 
ed that it was the National Government, and 
not the power of certain individuals, which 
they sought to destroy. In conclusion he said: 

It is true the state of affairs is not now very bright, 
and Ido not try to deceive myself that cireumstances 
may improve, but I am certain that our duty is to 
struggle for our country, and that between a struggle 
and treason there is no mean. I beg you, therefore, to 

o on making war on the enemy by all possible means, 
this being our only hope of salvation. Otherwise 
the enemy will not treat with us except on dishonor- 
able terms, or we must treat with the established 
government, which is not the government of the na- 
tion, 

In the latter part of February, ex-President 
Santa Anna arrived at Vera Oruz from St. 
Thomas, after nearly nine years’ absence from 
his native country. On landing he was required, 
as a condition of remaining in the country, to 
sign a paper declaring his adhesion to the French 
intervention, recognizing as the only legitimate 
government the monarchy proclaimed by the 
assembly of notables, with the Archduke 
Maximilian as Emperor, and pledging himself 
to abstain from any political demonstration, 
either by speech or writing, and to conduct 
himself wholly as a private citizen. To a man, 
however, who had passed the better part of his 
life in fomenting revolutions and projecting 
“plans,” the issuing of a manifesto upon such 
an occasion, was a temptation too great to be 
resisted; and, by what means has never been 
clearly ascertained, four days after his arrival 
an address from ‘“ Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, well deserving of his country, and gen- 
eral of division of the national armies,” appear- 
ed in a newspaper of Orizaba. With character- 
istic egotism he reviewed the services he had 
performed for Mexico; charged upon the lib- 
erals the series of wrongful acts, culminating in 
anarchy, which had forced French intervention 
upon the country; but counselled the people, 
nevertheless, to yield willing obedience to the 
Empire. With the exception of some indirect 
complaints at the spoliation of the church prop- 
erty, there seemed to be nothing in the mani- 
festo calculated to create public disturbance, 
but it led to the following peremptory order 


from Gen. Bazaine : 
Mextco, March 7, 1864. 

GrnEraL: His Excellency, Gen. Almonte, has just 
sent me a supplement to No. 68 of the newspaper, 
Indicator, published in Orizaba, and in which there 
appears in full the proclamation that you have sent 
to Mexico, signed by you. You haye failed in the 
engagement that you signed on board of the English 
steamer Conway; nor have you thought it worth 
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while to make application in this respect to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Franco-Mexican army, who 
represents France in Mexico. You cannot remain 
any longer in Mexican territory, and I beg you to 
leave it without delay, as I would a son. 

I have given on this point explicit orders to the 
head Commander of Vera Cruz, as well as to the 
Admiral commanding the French naval forces in the 
Gulf, that a vessel be put at your service. Receive, 
General, the assurance of my high esteem. 

The Commander-in-Chief. General BAZAINE. 


On March 12th the military commander of 
Vera Cruz informed Santa Anna of the order 
for his departure received from the capital, and 
on the same day he left for Havana. From the 
latter place he published a reply to General 
Bazaine, denying that he made any promise not 
to interfere in politics, and insinuating that the 


_ order for his departure from Mexico emanated 


from Gen. Bazaine alone, as on the same day he 
received a letter from “Almonte congratulating 
him on his arrival. With regard to the paper 
signed by him before landing at Vera Cruz, in 
which he promised not to take any part in poli- 
tics without the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernment, he stated that he did not know its 
purport, as it was written in the French lan- 
guage, with which he was unacquainted. He 
further declared that the manifesto was print- 
ed by his friends, who were naturally desirow 
to know his opinion of public affairs, and en- 
tirely at their own suggestion; and announced 
his intention to appeal to Napoleon III. against 
the “unjust and inhuman” order for his de- 
parture. Whether the appeal was ever really 
made or not, he did not return to Mexico, the 
Emperor probably agreeing with Gen. Bazaine 
that his presence in the country might be pro- 
ductive of mischief, and that the indiscreet mani- 
festo formed a good pretext for getting rid of him. 

During March the French fleet was active 
along the Gulf coast, and blockaded that por- 
tion extending from Vera Cruz as far south- 
ward as Lagana. Several vessels also appear- 
ed off the mouth of the Rio Grande and took 
soundings preparatory to an attack in force 
upon Matamoras. On the Pacific coast the 
port of Acapulco was blockaded. But in South- 
ern Mexico the French met with no success, 
having even been compelled to evacuate Tabasco 
and Minatitlan after severe fighting, and being 
afraid to approach the latter place on account 
of its unhealthiness. In the beginning of April 
they had no foothold in the States of Tabasco 
or Chiapas. 

In the early part of 1864 the deputation of 
Mexicans which had in the preceding year pre- 
sented the imperial crown to Maximilian, re- 
turned to Europe on a similar errand. The 
scruples of the archduke had been by this time 
so far overcome, that he was willing to receive 
the dignity without a ratification by the popu- 
lar vote, accepting the submission of the people 
to the French arms as equivalent to a vote in 
nis favor. On April 10th he received the depu- 
tation at his palace of Miramar, and listened to 
a harangue from Gutierrez de Estrada, who on 


this, as on the former occasion, officiated as 
spokesman, and expressed the joy felt by the 
deputation in finding themselves once more in 
the presence of his Highness. They had come, 
he said, in the name of the imperial regency to 
announce that the vote of the notables which 
had conferred the crown on him had been rati- 
fied by an immense majority of the country, 
and that the unanimous acclamation of the 
notables of Mexico, of the municipal author- 
ities, and of the popular corporations, repre- 
sented a truly national vote. Maximilian replied, 
in Spanish, to the deputation as follows: 


Mature examination of the acts of adhesion yoa 
have come to lay before me affords me the assurance 
that the resolution of the Mexican notables which 
brought you the first time to Miramar is confirmed 
by the immense majority of your compatriots, and 
that I may with good right consider myself the legi- 
timate elect of the Mexican people. The first condi- 
tion expressed in my reply of October 3d is therefore 
fulfilled. The guarantees which the future empire 
requires to be able to consecrate itself in peace to the 
first of its passions—the establishment upon firm 
bases of the independence and welfare of the country 
—are now secured, thanks to the magnanimity of the 
Emperor of the French, who, throughout the progress 
of the negotiations, has shown himself constantly 
animated b a spirit of loyalty and good will, of 
which I shall ever preserve the remembrance. The 
august head of my family, upon his part, has given 
his consent to my taking possession of the throne of- 
fered tome. I am thus enabled to fulfil the eventual 

romise I gaye you six months ago, and I now solemn- 
f declare that, with the aid of the Almighty, I accept 
the crown at the hands of the Mexican nation which 
tenders it to me. Following the traditions of that 
new continent, so full of strength and future, Mexico 
has used her right of selecting a government in har- 
mony with her wishes and her requirements. She 
has placed her confidence in a descendant of that 
House of Hapsburg which three centuries ago plant- 
ed a Christian monarchy upon her soil. This confi- 
dence touches me, and I will not betray it. I accept 
the power of organization which the nation, of which 
you are the organs, confers upon me, and I shall in 
any case retain it only so long as may be necessary 
to introduce settled order into Mexico, and to estab- 
lish wise and liberalinstitutions. As I stated to you, 
Sa Cope eae in my address of the 3d of October, I shall 

asten to place the monarchy under the safeguard of 
constitutional laws as soon as the country shall be 
completely pacified. The strength of the executive 
power is, in my opinion, secured by the precision 
equally with the well-defined establishment of its 
limits; it is therefore my intention, in carrying on 
my government, to fix such boundaries as may 
risk its stability. I firmly hope we shall prove 
that well-regulated liberty is perfectly compatible 
with the reign of order. I shall know how to respect 
the one and cause respect to be shown to the other. 
T shall hold high the flag of independence, the symbol 
of future greatness, with the same vigor. I ask the 
assistance of all Mexicans who love their country to 
aid me in accomplishing my splendid but difficult 
task. Union will make us strong, will procure for us 

eace and prosperity. My government will never, 
orget the gratitude it owes to the illustrious prince 
whose generous support has brought about the re- 
generation of our beautiful coun Upon the way 
to my new country it is my intention to visit Rome, 
to receive from the hands of the holy father those 
benedictions so precious to all sovereigns, and which 
are doubly important to me, as called upon to found 
@ new empire. 


At the conclusion of this address the new 
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sovereign was greeted by shouts of ‘‘ God save 
the Emperor Maximilian I,” and salvos of 
artillery from the castle and the tuwn of 
Trieste. Gutierrez de Estrada then addressed 
him in the following remarks : 


Sire, this complete and absolute acceptation on the 
part of your Majesty is the prelude of our happiness; 
it is the consecration of the salvation of Mexico, o 
its approaching regeneration, of its future greatness. 
Every year, on this day, our children will offer up 
thanksgivings to Heaven in gratitude for our miracu- 
lous deliverance. As for us, sire, there remains a 
last duty to perform, and that is to lay at your feet 
our love, our gratitude, and the homage of our fidel- 
ity. 

The deputation then knelt and kissed the 
hand of the Emperor, and immediately after- 
ward a proces verbal of the acceptance of the 
crown of Mexico was signed by the parties to 
the interview. 

On the same day a convention between 
France and Mexico was signed by their respec- 
tive representatives in the following terms: 


ArtictE 1. The French troops at present in Mexico 
shall be reduced as soon as possible to a corps of 
20,000 men, including the foreign legion. This 
corps, in order to safeguard the interests which led 
to the intervention, shall remain temporarily in 
Mexico, on the condition laid down in the following 
articles: 

Art, 2. The French troops shall evacuate Mexico 
in proportion as the Emperor of Mexico shall be 
pe to reorganize the troops necessary to replace 
them. 

Art, 8. The foreign legion in the sertice of France, 
composed of eight thousand men, shall nevertheless 
remain in Mexico six years after all the other French 
troops shall have been recalled, in conformity with 
article 2. From that moment the said legion shall 
pass into the service and pay of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment, which reserves to itself the right of abridg- 
ing the duration of the employment of the foreign 
legion in Mexico, 

Arr, 4. The points of the territory to be occupied 
by the French troops, as well as the military expedi- 
tions of the said troops, if there be any, shall be de- 
termined in common accord, directly between the 
Emperor of Mexico and the Commandant-in-Chief of 
the French paver 

Art. 5. On all the points where the garrison shall 
not be exclusively composed of Mexican troops, the 
military command shall devolve on the French com- 
mander. In case of expeditions combined of French 
and Mexican troops, the superior directions of those 
troops shall also belong to the French commander. 

Art. 6, The French commanders shall not inter- 
fere with any branch of the Mexican Administration. 

Art. 7. So long as the requirements of the French 
corps @armee shall necessitate a two-monthly ser- 
vices of transports between France and Vera Cruz, 
the expense of the said service, fixed at the sum of 
400,000 francs per voyage (going and returning), shall 
be paid by Mexico. 
. Arr, 8. The naval stations which France maintains 

in the West Indies and in the Pacific Ocean shall 
often send vessels to show the French flag in the 
ports of Mexico. 

Art. 9. The expenses of the French expedition to 
Mexico, to be paid by the Mexican Government, are 
fixed at the sum of 270,000,000 francs for the whole 
duration of the expedition down to the first of July, 
1864. That sum shall bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum. From the first of July all the 
expenses of the Mexican army shall be at the charge 
of Mexico. 

Arr. 10. The indemnity to be paid to France by 
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the Mexican Government for the pay and mainten. 
ance of the troops of the corps @’ armee after the 1st 
of July, 1864, remains fixed at the sum of 1,000f. a 
year for each man. 

Art, 11. The Mexican Government shall hand over 
to the French Government the sum of 66,000,000 in 
bonds of the loan at the rate of issue, viz.: 54,000,000 
to be deducted from the debt mentioned in Art. 9, 
and 12,000,000 as an instalment of the indemnities 
due to Frenchmen in virtue of Art. 14 of the present 
Convention. 

Art. 12. For the payment of the surplus of the 
war expenses, and for acquitting the charges in Arts. 
7,10 and 14, the Mexican Government engages to 
pay annually to France the sum of 25,000,000 in 
specie. That sum shall be imputed: 1. To the sums 
due in virtue of Arts. 7 and 10. 2. To the amount, 
interest and principal, of the sum fixed in Art. 9. 
8. To the indemnities which shall remain to French 
subjects in virtue of Art. 14 and following. * 

Art, 13. The Mexican Government shall pay, on 
the last day of every month, into the hands of the . 
Paymaster-General of the army, what shall be due 
for covering the expenses‘of the French troops re- 
maining in Mexico, in conformity of Art. 10. 

Art. 14. The Mexican Government engages to in- 
demnify French subjects for the wrongs they have 
unduly suffered, and which were the original cause 
of the expedition, ; 

Arr. 15, A mixed commission, composed of three 
Frenchmen and three Mexicans, appointed by their 
respective Governments, shali meet at Mexico within 
three months, to examine and determine these 
claims. : 

Arr. 16. A commission of revision, composed of 
two Frenchmen and two Mexicans, appointed in the 
same manner, sitting at Paris, shall proceed to the 
definite liquidation of the claims already admitied by 
the commission designated in the preceding article, 
and shall decide on those which have been reserved 
for its decision. 

Art. 17. The French Government shall set at 
liberty all the Mexican prisoners of war as soon 
as the Emperor of Mexico shall have entered his 
States. . 

Art. 18. The present convention shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications exchanged as early as possible. 

Done at the Castle of Miramar, this 10th day of 
April, 1864, 


Soon after the interview at Miramar, Maxi- 
milian visited the Pope at Rome, and then, 
with his consort, the Empress Charlotte, em- 
barked for Mexico; and after touching at Ma- 
deira and Martinique, at the latter of whick 
places he liberated a number of Mexican pris 
oners, arrived on May 28th at Vera Cruz. On 
the succeeding day he landed, and _ passing 
hastily through the city, departed for Orizaba, 
where he arrived on the 30th. The inhabitants 
of Vera Cruz, with the exception of the French, 
exhibited a passive indifference to the imperial 
presence, and very few outward demonstrations 
of enthusiasm greeted the new sovereign upon 
entering his dominions. The brief stay in the 
city was attributed to the fear of the yellow 
fever and vomito entertained by the imperial 
couple. After a few days of rest from the fa- 
tigues of the sea-voyage at Orizaba, the emperor 
continued his journey to the capital, and on 
June 11th was met at Guadalupe, a few miles 
distant from Mexico, by the chief ecclesiastical, 
military, and civil dignitaries of the realm. 
Here, at the famous church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, high mass was celebrated by the 
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Archbishop of Mexico, assisted by other pre- 
lates, with imposing ceremonies, after which 
the emperor listened to an address from the 
political Prefect of Mexico, profuse in protesta- 
tions of loyalty and delight at his arrival, to 
which he made the following reply: 


Profoundly moyed by the enthusiastic reception 
which Ihave received from all the towns and cities in 
my pro; my emotion and my gratitude uire 
new intensity on finding myself at the gates of the 
capital, and seeing its apap 2 authorities assembled 
to congratulate me in a place so respected and so 
dear to me and the Empress as it is to all Mexicans. 
I thank you for your felicitations, and salute you with 
the warmth of one who loves you, and who has iden- 
tified his fate with yours. 


The imperial entry into the capital took place 
on Sunday morning, June 12th, with a degree 


.of pomp and circumstance never before witness- 


ed in Mexico. The streets, lined with soldiers, 
were brilliantly decorated with flags and draper- 
ies, and at appropriate points spanned by tri- 
umphal arches festooned with flowers; and as 
the imperial cortége passed along, the roar of 


artillery and the clangor of church bells made 


a deafening welcome. The populace, who were 
gathered in dense crowds to witness the pa- 
geant, by their silence and lack of enthusiasm 
afforded a singular contrast to its scenic splen- 
dor. The French residents and the numerous 
government employés, it is true, gave vent to 
noisy demonstrations; but the native Mexicans 
looked on with comparative apathy, curiosity 
being apparently the only feeling which they 
cared to exhibit, and were sparing of their 
vivas or applause. Many of them took pains to 
impress upon strangers how different was the 
reception of Maximilian to that in former days 


bestowed upon some popular leader of the re- , 


public. After hearing a Te Deum at the cathe- 
dral the emperor held a levee at the palace, 
where he conferred the order of Guadalupe 
upon a number of persons, and the festivities 
ot the day ended with an illumination of the 
city at nightfall. In the mottoes and inscrip- 
tions < iss rad distributed over the city during 
the e days through which the celebration 
was protracted, the influence of the reactionist 
or church party was very apparent. Combined 
with the customary Mexican bombast, there 
was an ostentatious allusion to religious topics, 
which suggested political rather than religious 
motives, and showed how assiduous were the 
ecclesiastics to create a public opinion in their 
favor. Maximilian and his consort were apos- 
trophized, not merely as the saviours of tempo- 
ral Mexico, but as the defenders and bulwarks 
of the faith throughout the world, Mexico be- 
ing, of course, the source whence their aus- 
picious influences were to flow. 

The excitement attending his arrival having 
subsided, the emperor set himself seriously to 
work to organize the government of his realm, 
and to ascertain in what manner the much de- 
manded “ regeneration” could be accomplished. 
Coming to power, according to his friends, with 
‘ntelligence, capacity, and liberal views of gov- 


ernment, he at once called upon the notables 
of the different provinces, and those persons 
supposed to represent the intelligence and 
strength of the country, for information upon 
the population and resources of their respective 
localities, and also for suggestions as to the best 
method of introducing order into the disorgan- 
ized branches of the administration. He sought 
also, by private interviews with such persons, to 
get an insight into the national character and 
feelings; and as a pledge of his desire to estab- 
lish a popular government, he organized them 
into committees to report upon financial, mili- 
tary, legal, or other reforms. Some of these 
committees were formed on the most liberal 
scale as regards numbers, that on finance alone 
consisting of sixty members, who represented 
every shade of opinion. The development ot 
the resources of the country also occupied his 
attention, and projects were broached for build- 
ing the much-mooted railroad across the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, for forming new mining 
companies, railway and telegraph lines, and 
for organizing a national navy. As it was in- 
dispensable to unite the capital by a permanent 
line of communication with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the contract for continuing the railroad be- 
tween Mexico and Vera Cruz, formerly granted 
by Juarez in perpetuity to M. Escandron, was 
given to an English company, who engaged to 
finish the road within four years. 

The clemency which the emperor had shown 
to the Mexican prisoners at Martinique was 
subsequently imitated on a broader scale, in the 
hope that the people would thereby be induced 
to acquiesce in the new order of things; and 
shortly after his installation in the capital he 
conceded a general amnesty to all prisoners 
condemned for political offences, and also to 
those who, for mixed offences, had been sen- 
tenced to more than ten years’ imprisonment 
or hard labor ; although such persons were not, 
in consequence of this amnesty, released from 
private claims against them. Of more import- 
ance than these measures for pacification was 
an invitation which he sent immediately upon 
arriving in Mexico, to Juarez and the republican 
leaders, to attend a conference in the capital for 
the purpose of discussing a plan for the restora- 
tion of peace to the country and the firm estab- 
lishment of the empire. This overture met 
with little favor from sincere liberals, who 
generally refused to hold any communication, 
except by arms, with the “agent of Napoleon,” 
although to the wavering or despondent ones 
it afforded a welcome pretext to forsake the 
cause of the republic. Juarez replied in the 
following terms: 


ResPectep Sir: You have privately addressed me 

a letter, dated the 2d inst., on board the frigate No- 
vara ; andin my character of a polite and respectable 
a, the obligation is imposed on me of replying 
it, although hastily, and without any thing like 
meditation, because you must already suppose that 
the delicate and Se ge charge of President of the 
republic absorbs all my time without cessation; not 
even at night. French filibustering is seeking to en- 
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danger and overthrow our nationality, and I, who by 
my principles and my oaths am the one called to sus- 
tain the national integrity, its sovercignty, and its 
independence, have to labor actively, multiplying 
my efforts to respond to the sacred trusts which the 
nation, in the exercise of 1ts sovereign faculties, has 
imposed upon me. Nevertheless, I propose, however 
briefly, to reply to the most important points con- 
tained in your letter. 

You tell me that, “‘abandoning the succession of a 
throne in Europe, abandoning your family, your 
friends, your property, and the dearest thing toa 
man—your country—you and zone wife, Donna Car- 
lota, have come to distant and unknown lands only 
in obedience to the spontaneous call of a nation 
which fixes in you the happiness of its future.” I 
certainly admire in one sense all your generosity ; 
but, on the other, my surprise has been truly great in 
finding in your letter the phrase ‘‘ spontaneous call ;”” 
for I had seen before that when the traitors of my 
country presented themselves, on their own author- 
ity, at Miramar, to offer you the crown of Mexico, 
with a few acts of nine or ten towns of the nation, 
you did not perceive in it any thing but a ridiculous 
farce, unworthy to be seriously. considered by an 
honest and decent man, In reply to such an absurd- 
ity, you demanded a free expression of the national 
will, as the result of universal suffrage. This was to 
demand an impossibility ; but it was the proper duty 
of an honorable man to do so. How great, then, must 
be my wonder to see Ke coming to the Mexican ter- 
rity, without any of the conditions demanded having 
been fulfilled! How must I not wonder at seeing you 
now accepting the same farce of the traitors, adopt- 
ing their language, decorating and taking into your 
service bandits like Marquez and Herran, and sur- 
rounding your person with this dangerous class of 
Mexican society! Frankly speaking, I have been 
greatly deceived; for I believed and hoped that you 
were one of those pure organizations which ambition 
could not succeed in corrupting. 

You cordially invite me to go to Mexico, a city 
whither you yourself are about to proceed, to the end 
that we may there have a conference, in conjunction 
with other Mexican chiefs who are now in arms, 

romising us all the forces necessary for our escort 


in the transit, and pledging as security and guarantee ~ 


your public faith, your word, and your honor. It is 
po meas a for me, sir, to accede to this call; my 
official occupations will not admit of it. But if, in 
the exercise of my public functions, I could accept 
such an invitation, the public faith, the word and 
honor of an agent of Napoleon the perjured would 
not be sufficient; of a man whose safety reposes in 
the hands of Mexican traitors; and of the man who 
at this moment represents the cause of one of the 
parties who signed the treaty of Soledad. We know 
too well in America the worth of that public faith, 
that word and honor, just as the French people 
know how much the oaths and promises of a Napo- 
leon are worth. 

You say also that from the conference which we 
might have (in case of my acceptance) you do not 
doubt that peace will result, and with it the felicity of 
the Mexican nation, and that in the future the empire, 
placing me in a post of distinguished honor, would 
count upon my talents and the aid of my patriotism 
for the general good. It is certain, sir, that the his- 
tory of our own times records the names of great 
traitors, who have betrayed their oaths, their word, 
and their promises; who have been false to their own 
party and principles, and even to their antecedents, 
and all that is most sacred to the man of honor; true, 
also, that in all these cases of treason, the traitor has 
been guided by the vile ambition of command and the 
miserable desire of satisfying his own passions, and 
even his own vices; but he whois at present charged 
with the trust of President of the republic, emergin 
as he has from the obscure masses oF the people, wil 
succumb, if in the wisdom of Providence he must 
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succumb, fulfilling his own to the last, correspondin 
to the hope of the nation over which he reese | 
satisfying the inspirations of his own conscience, 
‘The want of time compels me to conclude, and 1 
will add but one observation. It is given to man 
sometimes to attack the rights of others, to seize 
their property, to threaten the lives of those who 
dare defend their nationality, to make the highest 
virtues appear like crimes, and their own vices to’ 
shine with the lustre of true virtue. But there is one 
thing that is beyond the reach of the false and _per- 
verse, and that is, the tremendous sentence of ae 


tory. It will judge us. 
Iam &e., &e., BENITO JUAREZ, 
__In contrast with the dignified and compara- 
tively temperate tone of this document, was 
the reply of Porfirio Diaz, commanding the 
national Army of the South in Oajaca, of which 
the following is an extract: 

When the French Convention in 1793 condemned 
Louis the XVI. to be beheaded, they desired by such 
a measure to concentrate and unite their own forces 
and power, and to throw down a defiance of death to 
the cause of the past, and proving to Europe that 
they had full confidence in their means of defence. 
by * * Tn the actual circumstances in which 
the Mexican republic is placed; measures of equal 
sternness and decision are imperiously necessary in 
the attitude which ought to be assumed by those who 
govern, And for these reasons, without any one 
pretending to see in them an act of barbarism or a 
cruel and inhuman deed, but simply a determination 
in consonance with the political exigencies of the 
moment, this general command disposes that ——, 
an emissary of the pretended Emperor of the Mexi- 
“2 be put to death within the space of twénty-four 

ours, 

Communicate this order for its prompt execu- ~ 
tion, &e. PORFIRIO DIAZ, General-in-Chief. 

HEADQUARTERS, STATE oF Oasaca, June 27, 1864. 


It is but proper to say that the sanguinary 
order was not carried into effect upon the emis- 
sary of the emperor, although he was subjected 
to a temporary imprisonment. 

With the exception of a number of new di- 
plomatic appointments, Maximilian availed him- 
self at first of the services of those officials al- 
ready in charge of administrative functions, 
No minister was appointed to the United States, 
and during the greater part of the year that 
government was represented at the Mexican 
capital by W. H. Corwin, Secretary of Lega- 
tion and.acting Chargé in the absence of Hon. 
Thomas Corwin, who returned home in the 
latter part of April. Owing to a want of accu- 
rate information on economical subjects, and 
also to an inability to deal with practical ques- 
tions which seems inherent in the Mexican 
character, little progress was made by the com- 
mittee on finances. Much time was expended 
on discussions extraneous to the subject under 
consideration; personal claims were introduced, 
and in the examination of general principles, to 
the exclusion of the immediate, vital questions 
before the committee, session after session was 
frittered away. The difficulty of instituting a 
sound system of finance, in a country where no 
regular system of taxation or revenue had been 
in existence for upward of ten years, and where 
all branches of agriculture, industry, and trade 
were nearly paralyzed, might. it is true, have 
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perplexed far more experienced financiers. But 
the men whom Maximilian had called around 
him, though possibly having the best intentions, 
were unfitted, from the almost perpetual con- 
tentions amidst which they had lived, as well 
as from the frequent vicissitudes of political 
fortune which they had experienced, to dis- 
charge the functions of legislators. This was 
enflficiently apparent from their method of con- 
ducting business, the idea uppermost in their 
minds seeming to be, that devotion to the em- 
pire would enable them to manage state affairs, 
and would make up for all deficiencies in knowl- 
edge or capacity. So marked was the ineffi- 
ciency of the committee, that the opponents of 
the empire accused Maximilian of having se- 
lected it for no other purpose than to afford a 
pretext for assuming hereafter absolute rule, 
on the ground that popular bodies could not 
deal intelligently with great public questions. 
Hence it was predicted that unless the several 
commissions should speedily come to some prac- 
tical conclusions, the emperor would shorten 
their sessions, and boldly assume the responsi- 
bility of deciding for them. After that, the 
constitutional monarchy which the conservatives 
professed to hail with so much pleasure would 
soon degenerate into a despotism of the Austrian 
type. These predictions have not yet, it is true, 
been wholly fulfilled, but those who uttered 
them profess to have full faith that popular gov- 
ernment and the empire cannot exist together. 

The military commission alone, at the head 
of which was Gen. Bazaine, proceeded, with 
some degree of expedition, to put into proper 
shape the matters committed to their charge. 
This was in a great measure owing to the ex- 
perience and business habits of their president, 
who had much tact in all things connected with 
his profession. A plan was elaborated for the 
organization of a Mexican army of 100,000 men, 
to which are to be added an auxiliary force of 
15,000 European soldiers, comprising French, 
Austrians, Belgians, Poles, and Germans, and 
known as the “Foreign Legion.” As early as 
February, 1864, the first instalments of this 
body began to arrive in Vera Cruz, and by the 
close of the year nearly the whole complement 
had been received. Theyrelieved a correspond- 
ing number of French troops who were sent 
home from time to time. 

The progress of military events up to July, 
was on the whole favorable to the imperialists, 
although the relative positions of the contend- 
ing parties cannot be said to have materially 
changed. Juarez still occupied Monterey; Uraga 
and Ortega held their forces in various parts 
of Durango, Jalisco, and Michoacan; and Diaz 
and Alvarez had considerable strength in South- 
ern Mexico. On the Pacific coast, the French 
successively occupied during the year Acapulco, 
Manzanilla, and Mazatlan, and established a 
cordon of posts between Guadalajara and the 
seaport, Tepic, thus connecting the Pacific with 
' the Gulf of Mexico. In April, Alvarez per- 
emptorily declined to recognize the empire, but 
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as the French were not then prepared to push 
matters in the south, he and Diaz held the 
country for some time longer without opposi- 
tion. A severe blow to the republican cause 
was the defection of Uraga in July, only a few 
weeks after he had announced his intention of 
holding out for the national party to the last. 
“To a soldier of the republic,” he wrote on 
June 13th, “ mutilated in the cause of liberty, 
bred from infancy in the doctrine of political 
independence, there can be no other device 
than this: War to the death with the French; 
war to the death with those who, betraying the 
sacred cause of their country, recognize or pro- 
tect the foreign invader or the petty monarch 
whom he pretends to enthrone on orr soil. 
This device I have adopted, and to this pledge 
my country and the world shall see me devoted.” 
He made his escape to the capital, where he 
subsequently was rewarded with high office for 
his treachery, and the command of the army 
which he had deserted was assumed by Gen. 
Arteaga who issued a spirited address to re-- 
assure the troops. Though nothing perhaps 
approaching in magnitude to a pitched battle 
took place between March and July, lesser 
engagements were frequent, and generally re- 
sulted to the advantage of the imperialists. In 
the south, the guerrilla bands of Palacios, Rojas, 
and Romero, kept the latter constantly on the 
alert, and sometimes gained signal though tem- 
porary successes. 

In August, the Franco-Mexican columns 
which had started from San Luis Potosi in the 
early part of the year, found themselves at last 
in a condition to move northward with vigor, 
and their approach was the signal for the re- 
publican forces to draw off to the northwest. 
The column under Douai and Castagny which 
had remained so long in Zacatecas, took the 
direct road for Monterey, and passing through 
Saltillo, reached the former place early in Sep- 
tember. It had already been evacuated by 
Juarez, who, with the archives and the few 
remaining ‘officials connected with the national 
government, passed over the desert of San Car- 
los to Chihuahua, where he was cordially re- 
ceived on October 12th. An imperial force 
also, after a sharp fight at Estanzuela, occupied 
the city of Durango, in the State of that name, 
during September. Another column under 
Gen. Mejia meanwhile marched from San Luis 
Potosi, northeast through the State of Tamau- 
lipas to Matamoros, where, on September 26th, 
the republican Governor Cortinas capitulated 
with all his forces. Contemporary with this 
movement the French fleet reappeared off the 
Rio Grande, and occupied Bagdad near the 
mouth of the river, which they fortified and 
supplied with a garrison. It was while the 
latter was successfully resisting an attack from 
the troops of Cortinas that Mejia reached Mata- 
moros, which fell without a shot. 

The surrender of Cortinas and his army, and 
the fall of Matamoros, were the most severe 
reverses that Juarez hv] experienced in the 
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north during the year, and they practically 
ended the war in northeastern Mexico. Thence- 
forth the struggle for popular government was 
to be conducted by the President in the thinly- 
populated State of Chihuahua, under circum- 
stances which would have disheartened or 
thoroughly prostrated most men in his posi- 
tion. But Juarez seemed to gather strength 
by reverses, and regarding himself as the repre- 
sentative of the republic and the repository of 
a sacred trust, he heroically kept the field with 
barely 2,000 men against formidable odds, not 
knowing what fortunate event might not hap- 
pen to brighten his prospects. One by one his 
chief generals and advisers had been taken from 
him by death, by capture, or by submission to 
the imperial army, until scarcely a man of note, 
except Negrete, remained near him. In August 
one of the most trusted of the republican lead- 
ers, Doblado, left the country, whether from 
despair of the cause or on a public mission is 
not known; but, unlike Uraga and others, 
without suspicion of treachery. In the middle 
States matters looked no more favorably for 
the republicans, who saw their scattered forces 
frequently worsted in petty engagements. <Ar- 
teaga, Ortega, and other leaders, maintained an 
unequal struggle with the imperialists, which 
could terminate in but one way. Only in the 
south did the republicans preserve any show 
of efficient organized opposition. 

About the middle of August the emperor 
started on a tour of « bservation, intending to 
go as far as Zacatecas, about three hundred 
miles north of the capital. Previous to his de- 

arture, by the following decree, dated August 
bth, he removed the censorship which had been 
imposed upon the press : 

Until the committee charged with organizing the 
administration of justice shall have presented me 
with the result of their work, I have considered it 
convenient to amplify the action of the press. Con- 
sequently from the 8th day of this month, and until 
further orders, the previous censorship is suppressed. 
Every individual can freely utter his opinions of offi- 
cial acts, to point out their defects, without provok- 
ing to disobedience and with a due respect for au- 
thority. Offensive allusions, recriminations which 
tend to keep up discord and foment party spirit, 
will be repressed, conformably with the last regula- 
tions upon this matter, &c. 


As a concession to the liberals this was a 
prudent measure, and it was followed by other 
acts of clemency during the imperial progress, 
which undoubtedly made converts to interven- 
tion. A more important result of his journey 
was the determination to treat as outlaws the 
armed adherents to the republican Govern- 
ment. This policy was first unfolded in the 
following letter to his Minister of State, Velas- 
czez de Leon, dated a few days after his return 
#2 the capital : 

My Dear Ministzr: Since my return from my 
arduous voyage to the departments of the interior, 
during which I have received in each city, town, and 
village, the most sincere proofs of aympeshy and of 
fhe most cordial enthusiasm, I have been able to 
deduce two irrefutable truths: The first, that the 
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empire is an act firmly based upon the free will of 
the immense majority of the nation, and in it is em- 
braced the form of a Government of true progress ; 
and that it is the best to correspond to the needs of 
the people. The second is, that this immense ma- 
jority is desirous of peace, of tranquillity and of jus- 
tice—benefits which it expects and anxiously asks 
of my Government, and which I, beviay present my 
sacred duty before God, and the people which has 
elected me, am resolved to give it. Justice will find 
its base in institutions adequate to the times, and 
will be sustained with incessant zeal. For the es- 
tablishment of peace and tranquillity in all this beau- 
tiful and extensive country, and for the prompt de- 
velopment of its penn wealth, my Govern- 
ment is determined to employ all its means and 
energy. 

If up to the present time leniency has been shown 
to its political adversaries to give them time and op- 
portunity to recognize the national will and conform 
themselves to it, in future it will be an imperative 
obligation to combat them, for their flag now carries 
no political creed but a mere pretext for robbery and 
murder. My duty as a sovereign obliges me to pro- 
tect the people with an iron arm and to co ond 
to the wishes expressed on all sides. We declare, 
as chief of the nation, and with the full knowledge 
of our sacred mission and of the duty which we have 


imposed on ourself, that all the armed bands which ~ 


are yet overrunning some parts of our beautiful 
country, pillaging it, alarming and menacing the in- 
dustrious citizen in his labor and liberty, shall be 
considered as gangs of outlaws, and will fall in con- 
aeironee under the inflexible and inexorable severity 
of the law. Therefore we commend all functionaries, 
magistrates, and military authorities of the nation to 
pursue and annihilate them by all means in their 
power. If our Government does respect all political 
opinions it cannot tolerate criminals, who destroy 
the first liberties it is called upon to guarantee, those 
of A be and property. 

iven at the Palace, Mexico, 3d of November, 
1864. MAXIMILIAN, 


About this time some changes were made in 
the ministry, which thereafter comprised the 
following persons: Minister of State, Don Jose 
Maria Lacunza; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Jose F. Ramirez; Minister of War, Juan de D. 
Peza; Minister of Public Works, Luis Robles ; 
Minister of Justice, Pedro Escuden T. Echanove; 
Minister of Government, Jose Maria Oortes Z. 
Esparza; sub-Secretary of the Treasury, Martin 
de Castillo. 

By a decree dated December 4th, a consulting 
body called the Council of State was created, 
to consist of the following persons: Don Jose 
Maria Lacunza, Minister of State, President ; 
Don Hilario Elgueso, Don Urbano Fonseca, 
Don Iedosio Lares, Don Jesus Lopez Postillo, 
Don Jose Lopez Uraga (the general who de- 
serted the republican cause), Don Vincente 
Ortigosa, Sr. Obispo Francisco Ramirez, and 
Don Manuel Siliceo, Councillors. All of these, 
with the exception of Ramirez, it is said, were 
old liberals. The following. extract from the 
decree creating the Council will show what 
duties they were required to perform : 

Arr, I1.—The duties of the Council will be: 1. To 
draft projects for regulations, decrees, or laws, which 
we directly, or by some one of the ministers, would 
have to take charge of, and to present the several 
projects to us. 


2. To form a Court of Appeals, : 
3. To form of itself a supreme court, to judge ree 
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sponsible eases of the highest functionaries, when by 
us it may be ordered, or any other case or business 
which we, specially for the public interest or con- 
venience, in cases of urgency, may deem proper to 
consign to it for an express decree. 

4, To give opinions on all questions that we, di- 
rectly or through the ministries, may lay before it. 

5. To perform any other duty that by law or by us 
may be given to it. 

i fi—The Council will confine itself to givin 

opinions on all points on which it may be consulted, 
making on them the observations that it may deem 


roper. 
: re IV.—The President, Councillors, and Audit- 
ors will be at will appointed and removed by us. 

Arr. V.—The annual salaries will be as follows: 
President, $6,000; Councillors, $4,000; Auditors, 
$1,500. No one will have a right to any other re- 
muneration. In no case will he be allowed to draw 
emoluments from the Treasury, nor from those in- 
terested. 


Arr. VI.—The President, Councillors, and Audit- 
ors cannot exercise any functions in any branch of 
the administration; but we will confer upon them 
the functions that we believe of use to the public 
service, 

In the formation of this body the opponents 
of the empire fancied they detected an aping 
of Napoleonic ideas, and an evidence of the 
Napoleonic influence. The latter suspicion 
seemed presently to be amply justified by a 
decree of the imperial government, forbidding 
the shipment of bullion from Mexico in any 
but French bottoms, and to any but French 
ports, which brought out a protest from lead- 
ing English bankers to Earl Russell. The sign- 
ers of this document characterized the decree 
as “unusual and arbitrary,” and deprecated 
the idea of a hasty recognition of the new goy- 
ernment by sending a minister to Mexico. 
Their action came too late, however, to pre- 
vent this, as steps had already been taken to 
recognize the empire. <A similar course had 
been followed by the other great powers of the 
world, with the exception of the United States, 
and during the latter part of the year a con- 
siderable number of foreign ministers arrived 
at the capital. 

According to the “ Estafette,” the official paper 
of the capital, the committee on finance re- 
ported in December that thirty millions of dol- 
lars would cover the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the succeeding fiscal year. This 
journal, however, was of the opinion that forty 
millions would scarcely suffice for this purpose, 
reasoning in this way: For payment of the 
public debt and indemnities there would be re- 
quired twelve or thirteen millions; for the 
French army remaining about five millions; 
and then, after paying all the costs of the civil 
administration, salaries of employés, clergy, and 
officials, the army of foreign and the army of 
Mexican troops, exclusive of the French, there 
would remain nothing for instruction and pub- 
lic works. The “ Estafette” admitted that there 
was little money in the country, and that it 
would be hopeless to attempt at present to raise 
more by means of taxation, whence the conclu- 
sion became inevitable that retrenchment would 
have to be practised in the public administra- 
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tion or money raised by loan. So disheartened 
was Maximilian by the financial embarrassments 
by which he was surrounded, that he is stated 
to have written to the Emperor Napoleon ask- 
ing the assistance of a practical business man 
to establish the credit of the new Government; 
and he subsequently sent Don Eustaquio Barron, 
a weathy capitalist, to Europe to raise funds. 
Toward the close of the year a variety of new 
schemes for railroads and telegraph lines were 
brought forward; and with a view of opening 
new avenues of industry, the emperor addressed 
a note to the Minister of the Interior, directing 
him to inguire as to the best means of encour- 
aging the cultivation of coffee, cotton, sugar, and 
other tropical products in Mexico. 

In the preceding volume of this work the 
circumstances which, in the latter part of 1863, 
brought the regency into collision with the re- 
actionary or Church party, were detailed at 
length. The ecclesiastics, incensed at the refusal 
of the new Government to annul the laws of 
confiscation passed under preceding liberal ad- 
ministrations, awoke to the bitter reflection 
that the European intervention, for which they 
had so unscrupulonsly and successfully labored, 
instead of inuring to their benefit, would prob- 
ably prove an additional source of disappoint- 
ment, and possibly of despoilment. In other 
words, their property was no safer under Max- 
imilian than under Juarez. A lingering hope, 
however, seems to have prevailed that the 
new emperor, himself a member of a strong 
Catholic family, of absolutist tendencies, would 
refuse to ratify the action of Gen. Bazaine, and 
that the Church, reinstated in all her former 
wealth and privileges, would still be the con- 
trolling influence in Mexico. They therefore 
paid sedulous court to Maximilian on his arrival, 
but soon found that the “march of events” (as 
the French officials termed it) would not permit 
him, however willing he might be to do sa, to 
annul the policy initiated under the regency. 
The confiscated estates could not be restored, 
the ald privileges could not again be enjoyed, 
and to their horror the emperor showed a dis- 
position to permit complete religious toleration 
in his dominions. The clergy found themselves 
at last, as the Archbishop of Mexico had some- 
what prematurely asserted in his correspond- 
ence with the French journals, actually in a 
worse condition than under Juarez, and in con- 
sequence their influence was at once directed to 
pulling down the political structure they had 
been at such pains to erect. Miramon, their 
chief champion in the cabinet and the field, 
commenced to intrigue against the Government, 
and so far compromised himself that he was 
sent out of the country. This warned others 
that in the presence of the material power, 
swayed by Maximilian, any attempt to over- 
throw the empire would meet with a bloody 
repulse, But their efforts, it is said, were not 
less active, if compelled to be made in secret, 
and the army of Diaz in Oajaca, the last strong- 
hold of the liberals, was, on good authority 
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furnished with supplies and money through the 
instrumentality of those who, a few months 
previous, had been its bitterest enemies. The 
complications which had threatened to disturb 
the reign of the emperor many months before 
his arrival, actually became intensified after his 
assumption of the crown, and the close of 1864 
found him, a professed liberal, hated by the lib- 
erals, and at the same time, if possible, more 
detested by the conservatives, who had called 
him to his throne. 

The following letter from the Pope has an 
important bearing on the subject of the confis- 
cated Church property, and curiously forestalls 
the sentiments expressed in his Encyclical 
letter : 


Sire: When in the month of April last, before as- 
suming the reins of the new empire of Mexico, your 
Majesty arrived in this capital in order to worship at 
the tombs of the Holy Apostles and to receive our 
apostolic benediction, we informed you of the deep 
sorrow which filled our soul by reason of the lament- 
able state into which the social disorders during these 
last years have reduced all that concerns religion in 
the Mexican nation. 

Before that time, and more than once, we had made 
known our complaints in public and solemn acts, pro- 
testing against the iniquitous law called the law of re- 
form, which attacked the most inviolable rights of the 
Church and outraged the authority of its pastors; 
against the seizure of the ecclesiastical property and 
the dissipation of the sacred patrimony; against the 
unjust suppression of the religious orders; against 
the false maxims that attack the sanctity of the Catho- 
lic religion, and, in fine, against many other trans- 
gressions committed not only to the prejudice of sa- 
cred persons but also of the pastoral priesthood and 
discipline of the Church. 

For those reasons your Majesty must have well un- 
derstood how happy we were to see—thanks to the 
establishment of the new empire—the dawn of pacific 
and prosperous days for the Church of Mexico ; a joy 
which was increased when we saw called to the throne 
uw prince of a Catholic family, and who had given so 
many proofs of religious zeal and piety. Equally in- 
tense was the joy of the wotthy Mexican bishops who, 
on leaving the capital of Christendom, where they 
had presented so many examples of their fidelity and 
self-denial toward our person, had the happiness of 
being the first to pay their sincere homage to the 
sovereign elect of their country, and of hearing from 
his own lips the most complete assurances of his firm 
resolution to redress the wrongs done to the Church 
and to reorganize the disturbed elements of civil and 
religious admmistration. The Mexican nation also 
learned with iadescribable pleasure of your Majesty’s 
accession to the throne—called to it by the unanimous 
desire of a people who, up to that time, had been con- 
strained to groan beneath the yoke of an anarchical 
Government, and to lament over the ruins and dis- 
asters of the Catholic religion, their chief pride at all 
times and the foundation of their prosperity. 

Under such happy auspices we have been waitin 
day by day the acts of the new empire, persuade 
that the Church, outraged with so much imp ety by 
the revolution, would receive prompt and just re- 
dress, whether by the revocation of the laws which 
had reduced it to such a state of oppression and ser- 
vitude, or by the promulgation of others adapted to 
the suppression of the disastrous effects of an impi- 
ous administration. 

Thwarted hitherto in our hopes, by reason, ‘per- 
haps, of the difficulties which attend the reorgani- 
zation or a society long overturned, we cannot now 
refrain from addressing your Majesty and x ARTA 
to the uprightness of your intentions, the Catholic 
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spirit of which you have given so many striking 
proofs on former occasions, and the promises made 
to us by your Majesty of protecting the Church; and 
we confidently hope that this appeal, penetrating 
your noble heart, will produce the fruits we have a 
right to expect. 

our Majesty will undoubtedly perceive that if the 
Church continues to be Scutroliad: in the exercise of 
her sacred rights, if the laws which forbid her to ac- 
quire and possess property are not repealed, if 
churches and convents are still destroyed, if the 
price of the Church property is accepted at the hands 
of its unlawful purchasers, if the sacred buildings are 
et gg py: to other uses, if the religious orders are 
not allowed to reassume their distinctive garments 
and to live in community, if the nuns are obliged to 
beg for their food, and forced to occupy miserable 
and insufficient edifices, if the newspapers are per- 
mitted to insult the pastors with impunity, and to as- 
sail the doctrines of the Catholic Church; if this state 
of things is to continue, then the same evils will cer- 
tainly continue to follow, and perhaps the scandal io 
the faithful and the wrongs to religion will become 
greater than ever before. 

Ah, sire, in the name of that faith and piety which 
are the ornaments of your august family ; in the name 
of the Church, whose supreme chief and pastor God 
has constituted us in spite of our unworthiness; in 
the name of Almighty God, who has chosen you to 
rule over so Catholic a nation with the sole purpose 
of healing her ills and of restoring the honor of His 
holy religion, we earnestly conjure you to put your 
hands to the work, and laying aside every human 
consideration, and guided solely by an enlightened 
wisdom and your Christian feelings, dry up the tears 
of so interesting a portion of the Catholic family, and 
4 such worthy conduct merit the blessings of Jesus 

hrist, the prince of pastors. 

With this purpose, and in compliance with your 
own wishes, we send you our representative. He 
will inform you by word of mouth of the sorrow 
which has been caused to us by the sad news which 
thus far has reached us, and he will better acquaint 
you with our intentions and aims in accrediting him 
near your Majesty. 

We have instructed him to ask at once from your 
Majesty, and in our name, the revocation of the un- 
just laws which for so long a time have oppressed 
the Church, and to prepare with the aid of the bishops, 
and, when it may be necessary, with the concurrence 
of our apostolic authority, the complete and definite 
reorganization of ecclesiastical affairs. 

Your Majesty is well aware that, in order effective} 
to repair the evils occasioned by the revolution, an 
to bring back as soon as possible happy days for the 
Church, the Catholic religion must, above all things, 
continue to be the glory and the mainstay of the Mexi- 
can nation, to the exclusion of every other dissenting 
worship; that the bishops must be perfectly free in 
the exercise of their pe ministry; that the re- 
ligious orders should be reéstablished or reorganized, 
conformably with the instructions and the powers 
which we have given; that the patrimony of the 
Church and the rights which attach to it may be 
maintained and protected ; that no person may obtain 
the faculty of teaching and publishing false and sub- 
versive tenets; that instruction, whether public or 
private, should be directed and watched over by the 
ecclesiastical authority ; and that, in short, the chains 
may be broken which up to the present time have 
held the Church in a state of dependence and subject 
to the arbitrary rule of the civil government. If the 
religious edifice should be reéstablished on such bases 
—and we will not doubt that such will be the case— 
your Majesty will satisfy one of the greatest require- 
ments and one of the most lively aspirations of a peo- 
ple so religious as that of Mexico; your Majesty will 
calm our anxieties and those of the illustrious episco- 
pacy of that country ; you will open the way to theedu- 
cation of alearned and zealous clergy, as well as to the 
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moral reform of your subjects; and, besides, you will 
give a striking example to the other governments in 
the republics of America in which similar very lam- 
entable vicissitudes have tried the Church; and, 
lastly, you will labor effectually to consolidate your 
own throne, to the glory and prosperity of your im- 
perial famil 


For those reasons we recommend to your Majesty 
the Apostolic Nuncio who will have the honor to pre- 
sent to you this, our confidential letter. May your 
Majesty be pleased to honor him with your confidence 
aa good will, in order that he may more easily com- 
py with the mission that has been confided to him. 

our Majesty will also be pleased to grant the same 
confidence to the worthy prelates of Mexico, in order 
that, animated as they are by the Holy Spirit and 
desirous of the salvation of souls, they may be en- 
abled to undertake with rf and joyfully the 
difficult work of restoration in all that they are con- 
cerned, and.thus concur toward the reéstablishment 
of social order. 

Meanwhile we shall not cease daily to direct our 
humble prayers to the Father of light and the God 
of all consolation, to the end that all obstacles being 
overcome, the counsels of the enemies of religious 
and social order turned to nought, political passions 
Epa re full liberty restored to the spouse of 
Jesus Christ, the Mexican nation may be enabled to 
hail in the person of your Majesty, its father, its re- 
generator, and its greatest and most imperishable 


ory. 
S Canfidently hoping to see fully consummated 
ties, ng — pani désires of awe heart, we send 

our 

tolte benedyeti ‘age your august spouse our apos- 

Given at Rome, in our Apostolic Palace of the Vat- 
ican, the 18th of October, 1864. PIUS IX. 

Monsignor Meglia, the Nuncio referred to by 
the Pope, arrived in Mexico in December, too 
-ate to exercise the expected influence upon 
Maximilian, who had by this time perfected his 
policy respecting the nationalization of Church 
property and religious toleration. For form’s 
sake, however, the latter proposed to open nego- 
tiations with the Nuncio, with reference to the 
adoption of a Concordat between the Holy See 
and the Mexican Empire, and was informed that 
the Nuncio had brought no instructions from 
Rome. The four propositions which Maximilian 
submitted to the Nuncio were as follows: 1. The 
ratification, in the name of the Pope, of the sale 
of all mortmain property. 2. The substitution 
of the civil contract of marriage, for that which 
had hitherto been sacramental. 3. Liberty of 
worship. 4. Endowment of the clergy by the 
State. The first three of these propositions had 
already been made law by Juarez in July, 1859; 
but the last one had been set aside by the re- 
publican liberals, on the ground that in a coun- 
try where liberty of worship prevailed, it was 
not to the State, but to separate congregations, 
that the duty of providing for the ecclesiastical 
ministry belonged. 

Immediately after his interview with the 
Nuncio, the Emperor addressed the following 
letter to his Minister of Justice, directing him, 
notwithstanding the advice and solicitations of 
the Pope, to proceed and frame the laws already 
decided upon : 

Mexico, Tuesday, Dec. 27, 1864. 

My Dear Mryvster Escupero :—In order to smooth 
the difficulties which have arisen on account of the 
reform law, we propose t) adopt a means which, 
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while satisfying the just require:nents of the coun- 
try, should reéstablish peace in the minds and tran- 
quillity in the conscience of all the inhabitants of the 
empire. For this purpose, when we were at Rome, 
we opened negotiations with the Holy Father, as 
universal chief of the Catholic Church, 

The Papal Nuncio is now in Mexico; but to our 
extreme surprise he has declared that he is without 
instructions, and has to await them from Rome, 

The unnatural situation in which we have con- 
tinued, with difficulty, during seven months, admits 
of no more delay. It demands an immediate solu- 
tion. We consequently ch you at once to pro- 
pose suitable measures in order that justice may be 
administered without consideration of personal sta- 
tion; that legitimate interests created by these laws 
may rest secure; correcting the excesses and injus- 
tices committed in their name; to provide for the 
maintenance of public worship and protection of - 
other sacred matters placed under the safeguard of 
religion; and, finally, that the sacraments may be 
administered and other functions of the sacred min- 
istry be exercised throughout the empire without 
cost or charge to the people. 

To this end, you will, before any thing else, pro- 
pose to us the revision of the operations of the mort- 
main and nationalization of ecclesiastical property, 
shaping it on the basis that legitimate transactions 
executed without fraud, and according to the laws 
which decreed such amortization, shall be ratified. 
Labor, in fine, according to the principle of free and 
ample toleration, keeping in view that the religion 
of the State is the Roman Catholic and Apostolic. 

MAXIMILIAN, 


Naturally enough this letter called forth a 
protest from the Archbishop of Mexico, and 
other prelates, similar in substance, but more 
temperate in style, than that which they had 
addressed a twelvemonth previous to Gen. 
Bazaine. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
it produced not the slightest effect upon the 
Emperor. A decree was soon after promul- 
gated substantially ratifying the sales of Church 
property made in accordance with laws enacted 
under former republican administrations; and 
in the following decree religious toleration was 
declared throughout the empire: 

Maxmimr1an, Emperor of Mexico, having consulted 
our Council of Ministers, we have decreed and do 
decree the following: 

Article 1. The empire protects the Catholic Apos-. 
tolic and Roman religion as the religion of the State. 

Art. 2. All forms of worship not contrary to mo 
tality, civilization, aad good manners, shall have free 
and ample toleration in all the territory of the empire. 
No worship can be established without the previous 
consent of the Government. 

Art. 3. As circumstances shall demand, the ad- 
ministration, by police regulations, will arrange all 
that may concern the exercise of worship. 

Art. 4. Abuses which may be committed by the 
authorities ge the exercise of worship, and 
against the liberty which the laws guarantee to 
ee ministers, shall be laid before the Council of 

tate. 

This decree shall be placed in the archives of the 
empire and published in the official journal. 

one at the Palace, at Mexico, Feb. 26, 1865. 


By order of his Imperial Majesty, : 
ae EscupERO y Heakatyn: Vinister of Justice. 
On April 4th a resolution passed the United 

States House of Representatives by a unani- 

mous vote, declaring the opposition of that 

body to a recognition of the Mexican Empire 
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It subsequently went in due course to the Sen- 
ate, where it was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with whom it has since re- 
mained, never having been reported for adop- 
tion. The French Government asked for an 
explanation of this vote, and its official organ, 
the “ Moniteur,” having announced that “ satis- 
factory evidence of the sense and bearing of the 
resolution” had been received from the United 
States, President Lincoln was requested, by 
the House of Representatives, to communicate 
the correspondence on the subject which had 
taken place between the two Governments. 
The following letters were communicated : 


Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton. 
[Extract.] 
DrEPARTMENT oF STATE, } 
Wasuineron, April 7, 1864, 

Sir: * * *  *_ I send you a copy 
of a resolution which passed the House of Represent- 
atives on the 4th inst., by a unanimous vote, and 
which declares the opposition of that body to recog- 
nition of a monarchy in Mexico. Mr, Geofrey has 
lost no time in asking an explanation of this pro- 
ceeding. 

It is Sty: necessary, after what I have heretofore 
written with perfect candor for the information of 
France, to say that this resolution truly interprets 
the unanimous sentiment of the people of the United 
States in regard to Mexico. It is, however, another 
and distinct question whether the United States 
would think it necessary or Sg to express them- 
selves in the form adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at this time. This is a practical and 
purely executive question, and the decision of it con- 
stitutionally belongs not to the House of Representa- 
tives, nor even to Don grtes. but to the President of 
the United States. You will, of course, take notice 
that the declaration made by the House of Represent- 
atives is in the form of a joint resolution, which, 
before it can acquire the character of a legislative 
act, must receive, first, the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, and secondly, the approval of the President of 
the United States, or, in case of his dissent, the 
renewed assent of both houses of Congress, to be 
expressed by a majority of two-thirds of each body. 

hile the President receives the declaration of the 
House of Representatives with the profound respect 
to which it is entitled as an exposition of its views 
upon a grave and important subject, he directs that 
you inform the Government of France that he does 
not at present contemplate “. departure from the 
policy which this Government has hitherto pursued 
in regard to the war which exists between France 
and pir fg It is hardly necessary to say that the 
proceedings of the House of Representatives were 
adopted upon suggestions arising within itself, and 
not upon any communication of the executive depart- 
ment, and that the French Government would be 
seasonably apprised of any change of policy upon 
this subject which the President might at any future 
time think it proper to adopt. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Mr, Dayton to Mr. Seward. 
[Extract.] 
Paris, April 22d, 1864. 

Sir: I visited M. Drouyn de L’huys yesterday at 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. The first words 
he addressed to me on entering the room were, ‘Do 
you peg us peace or bring us war?”’ I asked him 
to what he referred, and he said he referred more 
immediately to those resolutions recently passed by 
Congress, in reference to the ‘invasion of Mexico by 
the French, and the establishment of Maximilian 
upon the throne of that country. I said to him, in 
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reply, that I did not think France had a right to in- 
fer that we were about to make war against her on 
account of any thing contained in those resolutions ; 
that they em odied” nothing more than had been 
constantly held out to the French Government from 
the beginning. That I had always represented to 
the Government here that any action upon their part 
interfering with the form of government in Mexico 
would be looked upon with dissatisfaction in our 
country, and they could not expect us to be in haste 
to acknowledge a monarchical Government, built 
upon the foundation of a republic which was our 
next neighbor, That I had reason to believe you 
had held the same janguage to the French minister 
in the United States, is allegation he did not 
seem to deny, but obviously received the resolutions 
in question as a serious step upon our part; and I 
am told that the leading secessionists here build 
largely upon these resolutions, as a means of fo- 
menting ill feeling between this country and some 
others and ourselves. Mr. Mason and his secretary 
have gone to Brussels to confer with Mr. Dudley 
Mann, who is their commissioner at that place. Mr. 
Slidell, it is said, was to have gone to Austria, al- 
though he has not yet got off. 
* % * * 
I am, sir, your obedient servant 

WILLIAM L. DAYTON 

Hon. Wa. H. Srwarp, Secretary of State, &. 


Mr. Dayton to Mr. Seward. 
[Extract.] 


Paris, May 2d, 1864. 

Sir: Immediately upon the receipt of your de- 
spatch, No. 525, I applied to M. Drouyn de L’huys for 
a special interview, which was granted for Saturday 
last. I then said that I knew that the French Gov- 
ernment had felt some anxiety in respect to the reso- 
lution which had recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in reference to Mexico ; and inasmuch as 
I had just received a copy of that resolution, to- 

ether with the views of the President of the United 

tates, I begged, if agreeable, to read to him your 
despatch in reference to the latter. To this he as- 
sented, and, as the shortest and most satisfactory 
mode, following out my instructions, I read to him 
that entire portion of your despatch which pote 
to this subject, stating, at the same time, that I 
thought it was a remarkable illustration of the 
frankness and straightforwardness of the President. 
When the reading was closed, M. Drouyn de L’huys 
expressed his gratification, and, after asking some 

uestions in regard to the effect of laying a resolu- 
tion upon the table in the Senate, the conversation 
terminated. 

The extreme sensitiveness which was manifested 
by this Government when the resolution of the 
Mouse of Representatives was first brought to its 
knowiedge has, to a considerable extent at least, 
subsided. % 
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* * * * * 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
: WILLIAM L. DAYTON, 

Hon. Wu. H. Szwanp, Secretary of State. 

Toward the end of December a report was 
extensively circulated in the United States 
that the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, 
Durango, and Lower California had been ceded 
to the Emperor Napoleon in payment of the 
French troops sent to subjugate the country, 
and that they were to be erected into a gov- 
ernment under the viceroyship of William M. 
Gwin, formerly a United States Senator from 
California. The statement has not yet been 
officially confirmed, although, in the opinion of 
well-informed persons, it refers to some impend- 
ing scheme of colonization to be superintended 
by Mr. Gwin. 
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To a superficial observer the year might seem 
to have closed upon the empire firmly estab- 
lished in Mexico. Everywhere the imperial 
arms had been triumphant, and forces were 
about to move into Oajaca, where, notwith- 
standing Diaz, aided by money obtained by 
despoiling churches, and by secret subsidies 
from the Church party itself, had collected a 
formidable force, and was bent upon a stout 
resistance, the result could hardly be considered 
doubtful. But, on the other hand, the country, 
though apparently subdued, was full of the 
elements of disturbance and impending trouble. 
Guerrilla bands infested every State where there 
was opportunity for plunder; cities which had 
received Maximilian during his imperial pro- 
gress with acclamations, gave vent to unquali- 
fied expressions of hostility when he had taken 
his departure; the Mexican civil officers of 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, Puebla, and many other 
places, had rendered themselves so obnoxious 
that they had to be displaced; and the unneces- 
sarily harsh means taken by the French authori- 
ties to repress disturbances which had no parti- 
cular political significance, intensified the feel- 
ings of hatred with which the interventionists 
were regarded. Addéd to this was the total 
bankruptcy of the Government and the diffi- 
culty of raising funds to carry out its adminis- 
trative projects; the prostration of commerce; 
and the growing affiliation of the liberals and 
conservatives, whose bond of union was hatred 
of a common enemy. As long as it might be 
upheld by foreign bayonets, the Empire seemed 
destined to have permanence and eyen strength; 
put in the event of the withdrawal of the 
French troops no one ventured to predict how 
long it would last. The military events hap- 
pening within the United States at the close 
of the year, of course were too recent to have 
their proper effect upon the neighboring Em- 
pire; but that they would eventually have an 
important bearing upon the status of Mexico in 
the catalogue of nations, was not for a moment 
doubted. Under all these circumstances the 
first six months of Maximilian’s reign could 
scarcely be considered auspicious of safety or 
strength in the future. 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo, a German com- 
poser, born in Berlin, September 5, 1791 (al- 
though 1794 is usually given as the year of his 
birth), died in Paris, May 2, 1864. He was the 
‘son of Jakob Beer, a wealthy Jewish banker, 
and was named by his parents Jakob Meyer 
Liebman Beer. In after life he dispensed with 
the Liebman, joined the Meyer and Beer to- 
gether so as to make one name, and italianized 
the Jakob, thus becoming Giacomo Meyerbeer. 
From infancy he evinced a remarkable fondness 
for music, and at seven years of age had already 
obtained a considerable mastery of the piano- 
forte. At twelve he was generally recognized 
as a musician of unusual promise, and in 1803 
a Leipsic paper spoke of him as one of the first 
pianists of Berlin. Placed a few years later 
ander the tuition of Bernhard Anselm Weber, 
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leader of the orchestra at the opera house of 
Berlin, he soon learned all in the theory of 
music and composition which that master could 
teach him, and in 1810 gladly availed himself 
of an opportunity to enter the school of the 
celebrated Abbé Vogler, at Darmstadt, where, 
in the companionship of Karl Maria von Weber 
and other young men afterward distinguished 
in the musical world, he commenced in earnest 
the study of harmony and counterpoint, and in 
the course of a few years composed much 
elaborate sacred music, marked by the severe, 
scholastic style of his master. The thorough 
schooling which he received in Darmstadt in 
the science of composition gave a tone to his 
subsequent productions, which no foreign influ- 
ences or studies could ever wholly neutralize, and 
which at the close of his career reappeared 
with all its early force. At Darmstadt he com- 
posed an oratorio, Gott und die Natur, which 
excited the admiration of his master and pro- 
cured him the appointment of composer to the 
Grand-ducal Court; and in 1812 he produced 
at Munich his opera ‘“ Jephthah,” a work 
evincing an abundance of contrapuntal skill, but 
too deficient in melody to meet the popular 
taste. Captivated by the pianoforte playing of 
Hummel, he surrendered himself for six months 
to renewed practice upon that instrument, and 
in 1813 made a brilliant début at Vienna, as a 
pianist. He soon, however, wearied of the pub- 
lic plaudits, and at the invitation of the imperial 
court wrote another opera, Die beiden Khalifen, 
which had no better success than “Jephthah.” 
Both works were written in the learned, but 
formal and frigid style acquired from Vogler, 
and to the Viennese, who had become enamored 
of the freshness and melodie richness of Ros- 
sini’s music, they were thoroughly distasteful. 
Meyerbeer soon saw the disadvantage under 
which he labored, and yielding to the advice of 
his friend, Salieri, a composer of merit, repaired 
in 1815 to Italy to cultivate his taste for melody. 
In view of his previous musical training the 
effort seemed almost akin to that of a man, not 
having the spontaneous gift of poetry, delib- 
erately educating himself to be a poet. But the 
energy and ambition of Meyerbeer, aided by a 
natural and deep-seated artistic feeling, which 
ever impelled him toward perfection, triumphed 
over all obstacles, and he actually succeeded in 
composing airs as delicate and graceful as those 
of the Italian composers, although lacking, per- 
haps, their ease and spontaneity. With him the 
impression of art and labor is never entirely 
forgotten in the unpremeditated flow of the 
melody. 

For five years he studied and composed in 
Italy, bringing forth a series of operas, written in 
the Italian style to Italian librettoes, which were - 
tolerably successful, though now, for the most 
part, forgotten. Returning to Germany in 1820 

e was received with coldness, as a deserter 
from the national school of music, and soon 
resumed his residence in Italy. In 1825 his 
Crociato in Egitto was produced in Venice. 
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At the close of the performance the composer 
was called before the curtain and crowned amid 
the plaudits of the audience. The opera was 
performed with great success in all parts of 
Europe, and is considered his masterpiece in the 
Italian style. It marked also a turning point in his 
career, whence his genius, invigorated and refined 
by ten years’ study of foreign models, though 
still faithful to the early traditions on which 
it had been formed, marched forward to greater 
triumphs. The favorable reception of the Crociato 
in Paris, procured him an invitation to visit that 
city, where, in 1826, he wrote his Robert le 
Diable. Domestic afflictions prevented him 
from at once putting the finishing touches to 
this work, which for four years he kept in his 
portfolio, supplying occasionally such passages 
as a naturally fastidious taste dictated, or such, 
of grander and at times more melancholy tone, 
as were suggested by his private griefs. In 
1830 Robert was sold to the director of the 
grand opera, and in the succeeding year, after 
many careful rehearsals, was produced with un- 
surpassed effect. It immediately became famous 
alk over Europe, and to this day has lost none 
of its original popularity. Written for the most 
exacting musical audience of Europe, it was 
elaborated beyond any thing the author had 
hitherto produced, and proved a marvellously 
successful attempt to combine melodic beauties 
and broad harmonic effects with dramatic ac- 
tion. The varying phases of the pathetic, the 
supernatural, the romantic, or the tragic were 
expressed with exquisite skill, and in the in- 
dividuality and character of his music, and espe- 
cially in his concerted pieces, Meyerbeer was 
pronounced the first of living composers. 

After another interval of five years Meyerbeer 
produced his next opera, the “ Huguenots,” a 
grand and impressive historical pageant, illus- 
trated by music worthy of the theme. Nothing 
written for the stage had perhaps equalled the 
massive harmonies, the magnificently-wrought 
choruses and concerted passages, or the musical, 
‘intellectual, and scenic beauties with which this 
work was crowded. As a drama alone, it was 
remarkable. The composer seemed returning 
to the paths he had trod in early life, but with 
the added strength of a giant, and putting aside 
the influences of his later Italian training, fairly 
conquered his audience without the aid of 
melody. The latter quality was indeed not 
wanting; but it was subordinated to dramatic 
propriety. Hence the opera did not immediately 
create that enthusiasm with which Robert had 
been received. The critics, at first overpowered 
and astonished, finally acknowledged the merit 
of the work, which is now generally considered 
the composer’s masterpiece. A long interval 
of silence was succeeded in 1849 by the produc- 
tion of the Prophéte, an opera similar in char- 
acter to the “Huguenots,” and possibly written 
with more pains. The art which had elaborated 
the later work, however, became too conspicuous 
in this to afford equal pleasure. Melody occu- 
pied a still lower place, and it seemed but too 
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evident that Meyerbeer was passing into another 
stage of musical development, in which science 
and art were to take the place of inspiration. 
The Prophéte, nevertheless, aided by the most 
elaborate scenic effects the stage had then wit- 
nessed, and by the interpretation of the first 
singers of the day, had a great success all over 
Europe, and is still frequently performed. Two 
other works succeeded, L’ toile du Nord, pro- 
duced in 1854, and “Dinorah” (Ze pardon de 
Ploermel) in 1858. Both show a decline of 
power, though in many respects wrought out 
with consummate art and musical knowledge, 
and both have enjoyed less popularity than the 
works immediately preceding them. Among 
his minor works may be mentioned the “‘ Camp 
of Silesia,” an opera rendered famous by the 
performance of Jenny Lind, the musical drama, 
“Struensee,” and a number of compositions for 
the church. For many years previous to his 
death he had in his possession the finished score 
of a new grand opera, L’ Africaine, which with 
characteristic fastidiousness he altered in minute 
passages as the humor seized him. Scrupulously 
particular as to whom he selected for his leading 
parts, he was in quest of a soprano who should 
meet his requirements when death overtook 
him. The work has since been announced for 
representation at Paris, in April, 1865. With 
the exception of Rossini, he was by all odds the 
greatest of living composers, and his decease 
leaves a blank in the musical world which will 
not readily be filled. 

MICHIGAN. The finances of the State of 
Michigan appear to be in quite a favorable con- 
dition. The debt of the State on November 
30, 1864, was $3,541,149, as follows: 


State Debt (Interest-Bearing.) 


Rae deae sca ticas eed taketh eee hak ganen $100,000 00 
Renewal loan bonds, 6 per cent., due January 
ASR Soil we aad covet ant sioapsies cs cohel0e oe 216,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 7 per cent., due Jan- 
GLY RCS. ack vicies bad etecodesa'svesciese' re 250,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 6 per cent., due Jan- 
uary ist, 1873........... Pint ee i erp hiosG ve 0s 500,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 6 per cent., due Jan- 
uary 1st, 1878,.....5.... ie uetpe tate cre eee 500,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 6 per cent., due Jan- 
TRETIERE PRM SO cee aciegenr tse conection cen ie se 750,000 00 
War loan bonds, 7 per cent., due January Ist, 
LOG city RONG) aches ae neo y ws Ctisoe Fe mae ees 1,122,000 00 
$3,438,000 00 
Add non-interest bearing debt : 
Adjusted Donds.......ccsceeceeess $9,000 00 
* $5,000,000 loan bonds.......... 12,000 00 
War loan bonds called in.......... 1,150 00 
$140,000 outstanding, part paid. 
* $5,000,000” loan unrecognized, 
adjustable for.......cccccecscese 80,999 80 b 
—_—_ 108,149 50 
Total State. tetas. esascs'sascsdee esis $3,541,149 80 


During the last fiscal year the sum of $221,793 
was added to the sinking fund of the State. 
The principle on which its financial affairs are 
conducted is, to raise by taxes from year to 
year the funds required to meet the ordinary 
and incidental expenses, Jeaving the sinking 
fund to clear off the State debt. 

The receipts into the treasury during the last 
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fiscal year were $2,444,242, and the expendi- 
tures $2,004,194, leaving a balance of $440,047. 

The population of the State, by a census taken 
in 1864, was 803,745, being a gain of 54,632 
since 1860. The exhaustion of the war is 
shown in the fact, that in 1860 the excess of 
males over females in the State was 50,275, but 
in 1864 this excess had declined to 21,182. The 
area of the State is more than 50,000 square 
miles, and 10,000 square miles greater than 
either New York or Pennsylvania, and more 
than 16,000 square miles larger than Ohio, and 


nearly as large as all New England. Surround- . 


ed on almost all sides by inland seas, her shores 
are washed by more than 1,400 miles of navi- 
gable waters. 

_ The fisheries of the State, by the census of 
1860, were returned at the value of $250,467, 
which is exceeded only by Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, and Rhode Island. The re- 
turns of the census are probably too low; citi- 
zens estimate them for the present year at a 
million dollars. 

The fish thus taken is known as white-fish. 
The white-fish, like the salmon and other fall 
‘spawning fishes, is short lived and a rapid 
grower. The spawn is laid in October and 
November; the hatching takes place in April, 
May, or June, according to the locality and to 
the warmth of water. During the first year 
the young ones attain to minnows of two or 
three ounces, so small that no net will stop 
them. Soon after hatching, or as soon as they 
have attained to the proper fish shape so as to 
navigate freely, they retire into deep, clear, cold 
water. This generally takes place from May 
to June. About this time, or a little later, the 
young fish of last year’s hatching, some thirteen 
or fourteen months old, show themselves in vast 
numbers, gradually making their way from the 
deeper parts of the lake toward the grounds 
where they were hatched, for the purpose of 
depositing their spawn and producing their suc- 
cessors. During this period, between June and 
September, when they return to the place 
of nativity, they grow most rapidly, having 
grown from little ones of a few ounces to full 
sized fishes, of four, five, and in some localities 
in Lake Superior, to eight or nine ponnds, in 
the space of less than three months. The very 
large fish known as the Mackinac or Lake Su- 
perior white-fish, is not so much larger than 
those of other localities, by reason of age, but 
from being of a different species, of a large 
breed, so to speak. They are no older than the 
others, and none are over sixteen or seventeen 
months old at maturity.j 

It has been observed by all fishermen, that 
the white-fish in different localities differ from 
each other in many marked peculiarities, not 
only in size, but in shape and their general ap- 
pearance, as much so as different breeds of hogs, 
eattle, sheep, or horses, in different parts of the 
country. But the families or tribes keep them- 
selves distinct from each other, never mixing 
or “crossing the breed,” and the same features 
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will be observed on the same grounds from year 
to year, all resembling each other, but differing 
from those of other places, being either larger 
or smaller, or having other peculiarities; and 
uniformly so; but all in the same locality are of 


remarkably uniform size, that is those of the 


same sex, the females in all cases being the 
larger. Hence, the large fish are found always 
in the same place in Lake Superior, and the 
smaller ones always in the same places in Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, and the still smaller ones 
in Detroit River and Lake Erie. 

Experiments by marking young fishes prove 
that this class, the fall spawning, as the white- 
fish, salmon, etc., always return at maturity to 
their old spawning grounds, lay their spawn, 
and retire. And it is believed, and pretty well 
settled, that the white-fish only breeds once, 
that is in the fall of the second year; and that 
during the summer of the third year, just about 
the time the last year’s brood are making their 
rapid growth to maturity, the old ones retire 
into deep water to die, never again making 
their appearance. All the practical experience 
of fishermen, and what scientific observations 
have been taken, show that the apprehensions 
of exhausting white-fish in these waters by 
any mode of fishing now in-use, are groundless, 
All scientific men agree in the conclusions 
already stated as to the fact that the white-fish 
spawns in the fall, suddenly attains its largest 
size within about three months, and lives only 
into the third year. The unanimous testimony 
of the most experienced fishermen also proves 
that the main enemy of the white-fish is the 
sturgeon, who lies upon the spawning grounds 
and devours millions upon millions of spawn, 
and that fishing with pound nets invariably re- 
duces the number of sturgeon, while the white- 
fish invariably increase in number on the same 
grounds, no matter how large the catch may be 


‘from year to year. 


The copper mines of Michigan on Lake Su- 
perior are well known. The annual yield now 
exceeds 10,000 tons. The yield of iron ore in 
1855 was 1,447 tons, but in 1864 it had reached 
248,000 tons, besides 25,000 tons supplied to the 
furnaces in the iron region at Marquette. 

Numerous springs of saline waters abound 
in the Saginaw Valley as well as in other 
sections of the State. The salt produced in 
that valley in 1864 was 488,189 barrels, valued 
at the shipping point at $2.25 per barrel, or 
$1,098,425. 

There are extensive fields of coal in the State, 
much of which is of good quality, and all of it 
valuable for manufacturing and other purposes. 
a quantities of lumber are also made in the 

tate. 

At Lakeport large investments have been 
made and explorations commenced for petro- 
leum, with a favorable prospect of profitable 
results. The increase in the wheat crop of 
1863 over that of 1859 was 1,374,442, bushels, 
while there was nearly as great a falling off in 
the corncron. The cliv of wool increased from 
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4,062,858 pounds in 1860, to 7,249,934 pounds 
in 1864, 

The whole number of troops raised and or- 
ganized in the State to the end of 1864 was a 
little in excess of 80,000 men. At that time 
the State had in the Federal service thirty regi- 
ments of infantry, eleven regiments of cavalry, 
one regiment of light artillery, one regiment of 
mechanics and engineers, also two independent 
batteries, and fifteen companies for various arms 
of service. 

A correspondence took place relative to the 
quota of the State between its military officers 
and the Provost Marshal General, which is im- 
portant as showing the principles upon which 
quotas were estimated: 

Mriutary DerartMEnt, Mricui¢an, Apst.-GEn.’s 
Orricz, Drrrort, Feb. 6, 1865, ; 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

Sir: I am directed by His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, to present to your consideration 
the following statement: 

Under the call of the President of Dec. 19, 1864, 
300,000 men are required to supply the deficiency 
under the call of July 18, 1864, and to provide for 
casualties. 

The entire quota of Michigan, under the call of 
July 18, 1864, as originally assigned by the Provost 
Marshal General, was 18,282, which, after the en- 
rolment had been amended, was reduced to 15,760. 

Up to and including the 81st of December, 1864, 
there had been enlisted in this State, and credited by 
the Acting Assisting Provost Marshal General, since 
the call of July, the following number of men: 


HON ONO YORPLITRITY. Doe «saa de sleek ob 6,016 
MOD UWO -VGARS.. Fath Cer neti aay a Ee . 
MOP tHEOU VENTE’. oso esp cudandcc ence ceceaths 10,121 


Making a total of men absolutely enlisted and 
credited of 16,187. 

This statement shows that instead of there being a 
deficiency in this State under the call of July 18th, to 
be provided for under the additional call now pend- 
ing, there was on the 3lst December an actual sur- 
plus standing to the credit of the State of 427, count- 
ing each man, without regard to the term of his en- 
listment, as a unit. 

In the calculations, based upon periods of service, 
made at the office of the Provost Marshal General, 
and which entirely accord with those made by the 
Acting Assistant Provost Marshal General of this 
State, the proportion of men enlisted for three years 
entitled the State to a surplus credit on the call of 
July of 20,719, one year men, to be credited to the 
present call. 

On the 3st of December this department was 
officially notified that the quotas of the several Con- 

essional Districts of Michigan, under the call of 

ecember 19th, 1864, after deducting credits, were 
as follows: 


Wivst DISHIO’ 54 axdo as tesec@ts satis cabeu, ae . 449 
Second. Distyic’ 4 cc dy dew acts can dcbae caas 1,404 
Thitd District. 3s aes eleven sone cake 1,794 
Pourth Districh iss. 6532.0. cP Rb ewes ees 459 
LEED RIB COL iio Mis oo ontciced a osm conte mandy None 
BIKU DibtelCle scene ce ene ve stn coe. sb ues 1,716 

Total. sciccee Saale Vaiannes ah aeeeeoe 5,822 


On the 4th of February, however, a further noti- 
fication was received from the Acting Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal General of the State, which placed the 
entire quota of the State of Michigan, under the call 
of December, at 30,745 men, or 30,745 years of 
service, which, after deducting the credits to which 
they were entitled, placed the quota of the several 
Congressional Districts as follows: 
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Birst DISGMOts, vos cies cin sse css vpacledee oncece 1,726 
SOOONG DAS CEs eis ois viciecie's'ess ocevme leak 1,801 

MERC are osc cy weccces uns oceateaee . 1918 
Mourth DistPiabesesei.s sc. nastics es ccees 1,263 
Fifth District....... SRtre s Sotns Jose ss eae - 1,829 
Sixth Districts... sinc cesccsccccessiee cence 1,986 

Total, after deducting credits........ - 10,026 


A quota for Michigan of over 30,000 on a total ca, 
of 300,000, being more than one-tenth of the whole, 
it is apparent at a glance involves an enormous error 
in calculation. 

The unquestioned fact that there was a surplus in 
Michigan under the call of July, entirely excludes 
the State from any computations based upon de- 
ficiencies under that call, and limits its liabi ity sub- 
ject to the modifications peers by allowing the 
credits promised for long terms of service to the re- 
quirements of the demand for 300,000 men. 

It is submitted that justice requires that a new and 
largaly zosiuced. quota shall be assigned to this State. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, 
Adjt.-Gen., Michigan. 


The reply of the Provost Marshal was as 

follows : . 
Wak DEPARTMENT, Proy.-Mar.-Gen.’s BUREAU, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 14, 1865, f 
Gen. John Robertson, Adjutant General State of Michi- 
gan, Detroit, Mich. : 

Generat: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter to the Honorable, the Secret 
of War, dated the 6th inst., and in reply berewos 1 
beg leave to say: The quota of the State of Michigan 
is her equitable proportion of the 300,000 men called 
for by the President on the 19th day of December, 
taking into account her enrolment as it stood on the 
81st day of December, the amount of men heretofore 
furnished and the periods of their enlistment. 

A portion of the call of July 18th for 500,000 men 
was filled by credits allowed to the different States 
and districts, for men lama furnished, and not 
heretofore credited, and thus less than 500,000 were 
put in service under the July call, and hence it is 
that the December call is said to be a call to make up 
deficiencies. But as that call was filled, either by 
men or lawful credits, there is no actual deficiency in 
the accounts of any State or district, and the Decem- 
ber call of 800,000 has been apportioned to all the 
districts, in proportion to their enrolment, and the 
amount of service heretofore furnished. 

In the assignment of the present quotas the State 
of Michigan has received credit for 20,719 years of 
service, which she had as excess, under the July 
call, But as that call is for 300,000 men, in addition 
to all men heretofore furnished, that excess is not 
deducted from the quota, except to the extent that it 
exceeds the average amount of excess furnished by 
the other States. a all the States had furnished the 
same amount of excess (in proportion to their en- 
rolment) then-the quotas of all the States would 
have been in exact proportion to their respective en- 
rolments; but if none of the States had been in ex- 
cess, then the quota of the State of Michigan would 
have been to that extent diminished. 

But as all the States have more or less excess, and 
as the call was to obtain additional men, the exccas 
was added to the call, and distributed to the States 
according to their enrolment, and then the specific 
amount of excess which each State had was deducted 
from its quota. 

The approximate quotas a vie in December, 
were made up from incomplete data, and have been 
revised and corrected, which accounts for the dif- 
ference alluded to in your communication, E 

A commission has been appointed by the President 
to examine and report upon the correctness of the 
quotas of all the States and districts, and the princi- 
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ples upon which they are assigned, and the amount 
of credits allowed to each. 

Tntil I have been advised by the report of the com- 
mittee, that error has intervened in the assignment 
of the quotas of the State of Michigan, I am at loss to 
discover that any injustice has been done to the State. 

I have the honor to be, sir, ver a your 
obedient servant, (Signed) JAMES B. FRY, 

‘rovost Marshal General. 


The whole subject relative to Michigan and 
other States was referred by the President to a 
committee to investigate Gen. Fry’s mode of 
equalizing credits and assigning quotas, who 
reported as follows: 


The call for three hundred thousand men, made by 
the President on the 19th of December, 1864, requires 
that that number shall be raised, But the law re- 

uires that the number of men previously furnished 
i different localities, and the periods of their service, 
shall be considered, so as to equalize the draft. The 
number of men liable to military duty is to be deter- 
mined by the enrolment lists. The number of men 
which had been furnished by the various localities 
and their periods of service were ascertained, and 
previous accounts having been adjusted, the excesses, 
where they existed, were carried forward under the 
last draft. The amount of service furnished is deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of men raised by 
the number of years for which they enlisted. Hav- 
ing thus ascertained the number of men enrolled on 
the 3lst of December, 1864, the number of men fur- 
nished up to that date, the localities from which they 
came, and the periods of their service, it is proposed 
to distribute the call for three hundred thousand 
men among the several districts, and parts of dis- 
tricts, according to the number enrolled in each, and 
the number of men furnished, and the periods of 
service previously rendered by each. The rule by 
which this is accomplished is as follows: 

Take the whole number of years of service furnished 
py the districts of the United States from the com- 
mencement of the rebellion to the 31st of December, 
1864; from that sum deduct the whole number of men 
furnished from all the districts of the United States 
up to that date. The remainder will be the excess of 

ears of service furnished by all the districts, Mul- 

iply the call of Dec. 19, 1864, by three, to have the 
number of years of service upon that call, and to this 
add the excess as ascertained above. Then, as the 
number of men enrolled from the whole United State 
up to the 3lst of December, 1864, is to the period o 
service as above ascertained, so is the number of men 
enrolled in a given district to the number of years of 
service it is required to furnish, including its pro rata 
share of the excess. From this sum deduct the 
actual excess the district furnished; the remainder 
is the number of years of service which the district 
is Re ge to furnish under the call of Dec. 19, 1864, 
which, divided by three, gives the number of men 
required from the district. 

this call is for 300,000 men, that number cannot 

be reduced by men going in for a period longer than 
one year, Inequalities area by going under 
this call for longer periods than one year must be 
equalized on future calls. It will be perceived that 
though the aggregate of the excess furnished is added 
to the whole call, the excess of each district is after- 
ward subtracted from its quota. Thus the number 
of men called for is neither increased nor diminish 
but equally produced, considering the number of men, 
and the periods of their service. Localities which 
have heretofore furnished a greater amount of ser- 
vice have, in Peopassion to their enrolment, a less 
amount to furnish under this call, and conversely, 
Men having heretofore enlisted for one, two, and 
three years, it was necessary to take one of these 
periods as the basis of the caleulation. As three 
years embraced both the other periods it makes the 
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calculation more simple to adopt that. The same 
result would be arrived at by adopting either one or 
two years as the basis, but the process of calculation 
would be more complicated. Such we find to be the 
rule adopted by the Provost Marshal General. The 
rule isin conformity with the requirements of the laws 
of Congress, and is just and equitable. We have care- 
fully examined and proved the work done under this 
rule by the Provost Marshal General, and find that it 
has been done with fairness. We file in the Provost 
Marshal General’s office our calculation of the quota 
of each and every district indorsed by us 2s correct. 

JAMES SPEED, Att.-Gen. of*the U. 8. 

R. DELAFIELD, Brig.-Gen. and C. Eng. U. S. A. 

C. W. FOSTER, Col. and Ass. Adjutant General. 
Approved Feb. 17, 1865. (Signed) LINCOLN. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. Townsenp, Ass, Adj’t General. 

Some difficulties oceurred in Huron County, 
arising from an attempt to compel drafted men 
to report. They were not, however, of a very 
serious character. With regard to recruiting 
in States declared to be in rebellion, Gov. Blair 
said in a proclamation : 

For the purpose of filling this quota, only two re- 
sources aré available, viz.: Ist. Recruiting in the 
States declared to be in rebellion under the act of 
July 4th, except the States of Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana. 2d. Recruiting among our own peo- 
ple. The first of these, I believe, will be found of no 
substantial value to us. I shall not, therefore, ap- 
point any such agents to be paid by the State, but 
will, under proper regulations, appoint such agents 
for the benefit of any counties, towns, or sub-dis- 
tricts which may request it, paying the expenses of 
the agencies for themselves. 


On Oct. 80th the city of Detroit was thrown 
into a great excitement by a report that a raid 
was to be made during the night by armed 
parties of the enemy from Canada. Soldiers 
were called out; artillery was brought from the 
barracks and posted in the streets; the steam 
fire-engines were brought forth to be in readi- 
ness to extinguish fires, and the depots and pub- 
lic buildings were guarded. No enemy, how- 
ever, appeared. 

The State election was held on the second 
Tuesday of November. The vote given for 
President was as follows: Lincoln, 85,352; 
McClellan, 67,370. Majority for Mr. Lincoln, 
17,982. The candidates for Governor were 
Henry H. Carpo, Republican, and Wm. H. 
Fenton, Democrat. The vote was as follows: 
Carpo, 91,356; Fenton, 74,293. 

An act was passed by the previous Legisla- 
ture, authorizing the soldiers in the Federal 
service to vote. The Supreme Court of the 
State decided this act to be unconstitutional 
and therefore void. 

MICROSCOPE. The improvements which 
have been made in various parts of the com- 
pound microscope within a few years, have 
added greatly to its utility as an instrument of 
research, and they may be noticed briefly as 
follows: commencing with the object-glasses ; 
or objectives, as they generally termed. Al- 
though extreme angles 165° to-175° had already 
been attained with the higher powers, neither 
the opticians nor the microscopists were satisfied; 
there has been a successful attempt to attain 
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the maximum angle, as far as possible, with the 
lower powers, such as the -4,th and 1th inch 
objectives. These are now frequently made 
with angles, ranging from 110°. to 140°, for 
direct light, and 140° to 160° for oblique, and 
ce most exquisite definition. It has 

een found by the American artists, that low 
power objectives of these high angles, cannot 
be made equally perfect, at the same time, for 
direct and very oblique light. To meet this 
difficulty, Mr. Tolles supplies an extra front, 
to be used with extreme oblique illumination, 
and by thus changing fronts, the objective is 
made perfect as possible, and with very little 
trouble. The extra front when not in use, is 
contained in the objective box, the bottom of 
which unscrews to receive it. Messrs. W. 
Wales & Co. of Fort Lee, Bergen Oo., New 
Jersey, whose objectives are now considered as 
of the highest quality, make the correction, as it 
appears to us, in a more efficient manner, by 
means of an extra back, which is introduced 
with but little more trouble than the extra 
front, producing a most perfect and satisfactory 
correction. We have a 4th of their make, thus 
corrected, now before us; and after comparing 
it with the best glasses of Ross, Powell, & Le- 
land, Smith, Beck & Beck, Spencer and Tolles, 
have decided it to be as finely corrected an ob- 
jective as has yet been made; the angle for 
direct illumination being about 140°, and for 
oblique near 160°, performing in the most satis- 
factory manner upon Podura, and easily resolv- 
ing the Grammatophora subtillissima of Provi- 
dence; we are the more particular to mention 
this as we omitted to name Messrs. Wales & Co. 
among the American opticians in our previous 
article. 

While the attempt has thus been successfully 
made, by both the American and English artists, 
to push the 34th inch and 3th inch objectives, 
ordinarily, up to 120° and 140°, or more, there 
has been a slight decrease in the angles given 
to the higher powers, in order to obtain an in- 
creased working distance—as a general rule, 
the lower powers, such as the 4th inch have, 
for a given angle, a much greater working dis- 
tance than a higher objective with the same 
angle. The }th inch of Wales, above alluded to, 
has a working distance of over ,th of an inch, 
while an earlier ;,th inch of Spencer, of fine 
corrections, and of only 160° of angle or there- 
abouts, cannot be used at all through glass of 
zhath of an inch in thickness. There can be no 
question that amplification produced by means 
of an objective, is far superior to that obtained 
by a high eye-piece, and that with equal angles 
and magnifying power, the higher objective, if 
well made, will surpass the lower in clearness 
of vision. To meet the demands of physiological 
investigators, especially, Messrs. Smith, Beck, 
& Beck now supply a 35 inch objective, having 
a single lens front, and the moderate angle of 
120°. This objective is corrected, as had been 
previously done by Nachet, upon the same 
principle as the dialytic telescopes of Pléssel and 
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Frauenhofer, by means of an over-correction 
to the posterior lenses. This objective is very 
highly spoken of, and has a very good working 
distance. Messrs. Powell & Leland, already 
justly celebrated for their fine th inch have 
produced a +; inch, also a 3th inch of extreme 
angles; the latter is said to bear a power of 
9,000 linear on the Podura with the utmost 
distinctness, and to have made revelations as to 
the ultimate structure and disposition of nerve 
fibre, unsuspected by other objectives. 

Mr. Tolles has supplied as high objectives as 
sigth inch of most exquisitely corrected, but not 
of extremest angle, about 165°. The highest 
objective yet sent out by Wales & Co, is a 7,th 
of admirable performance, and large working 
distance. It has appeared to us, that the only 
hope of real advance in these high powers, 
would be to make the first lens single, and a 
gem, say of garnet; thus giving a much increased 
working distance, with highest amplification, 
Messrs. Wales & Oo. are about putting this to a 
practical test. Notwithstanding the determined 
opposition of a certain class of observers to 
objectives of high angle, it will be generally 
conceded by those who have had experience, 
that there is much greater precision and sharp- 
ness of definition, with a finely-corrected high 
angle objective, than with the same power of 
lower angle. We noticed in our former article 
some of the improvements in eye-pieces, and 
will only here allude to Mr. Tolles’ new binocu- 
lar. It is many years since binocular vision 
was suggested and employed with the micro- 
scope. None of these instruments appear to 
have given much satisfaction, until Mr. Wenham 
introduced his ingenious arrangement, which 
is now generally employed. The arrangement 
of prisms devised by Dr. Riddell gave pseudo- 
scopic vision. The writer well remembers look- 
ing through this first instrument, which was 
constructed by Messrs. Graunow. <A better ar- 
rangement of prisms was devised by M. Nachet, 
whose binocular is highly commended by Dr. 
Carpenter. Mr. Wenham’s single prism was a 
still greater improvement, the result of a per- 
severing determination of this gentleman, to 
whom microscopy owes so much, to improve 
the binocular microscope to the utmost possi- 
ble. We do not, by any means, intend to dis- 
parage it in preferring Mr. Tolles’ arrangement, 
which, we feel quite sure, with perhaps some 
improvements, Mr. Wenham himseif will adopt, 
after careful consideration of its advantages. 
Not only is it applied in the same manner as 
an ordinary eye-piece, and can thus, with the 
smallest amount of trouble, be applied to any 
microscope, but it ic also an erecting eye-piece 
of first quality—and hence particularly useful 
in dissections; and the division of the pencil 
being made quite near to the eye, the injurious 
effect of any slight departure of the faces of the 
prisms from a perfect plane, becomes a mini- 
mum. It is impossible that any binocular ar- 
rangement shall quite equal in definition tho 
monocular form, however perfect may be the 
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dividing prism or prisms. The reason of this 
will appear from a simple experiment, which 
any one can easily make; and in judging of the 
performance of a binocular, allowance for this 
must be made. It will be at once perceived 
that the images presented to either eye come 
from separate halves of the objective. If we 
take a finely-corrected objective, and carefully 
adjust it on some test, and then, by means of a 
strip of paper, cover half the opening, at the 
back, thus cutting off half the pencil, and pre- 
senting exactly the condition of the objective 
as used to form the binocular images, it will be 
found to have lost considerably in fine defini- 
tion, but to have gained in penetration, 
using this latter term to signify the power 
of perceiving as in focus, or nearly so, at the 
same time, different depths of the object. 
Now, when the binocular vision is effected, 
by whatever means, there will be this slight 
loss of detinition almost inappreciablein pow- 
ers below the ,4,th inch, but in some de- 
gree compensated by a great gain in penetra- 
tion, which is of greatest value in assisting in 
the stereoscopic perception of the objects; and 
nothing can be more truly wonderful and pleas- 
ing than the effect of Mr. Tolles’ eye-piece, 
especially with the lower powers, and upon 
opaque objects. Anatomical objectives, both 
transparent and opaque, are exhibited with a 
beauty entirely lost when viewing them in 
the ordinary manner. The }th inch objective 
works remarkably well with the binocular eye- 
piece, as also the ;4th inch, the fields illumi- 
nating readily with the achromatic condens- 
er; there is, however, as already stated, 
some loss in definition, though at times hardly 
appreciable—with opaque objects this loss of 
definition is much less perceptible, and the 
stereoscopic effect is very fine. The principle 


upon which this eye-piece is constructed is 


simple; the optician will readily understand 
it, when told that the division of the pencil is 
effected at the crossing point of an achromatic 
erecting eye-piece. The crecting eye-piece of 
Mr. Tolles consists essentially of two Huyghe- 
nian eye-pieces, and is much superior to the 
old form; the anterior combination, or that 
nearest the objective, is almost half the power 
of the ordinary A., and about double its 
length. The field lens is a double achromatic, 
and the eye lens a triple achromatic—they are 
placed much farther apart than in the ordinary 
negative eye-piece. Immediately above the 
triple achromatic is placed the dividing prism ; 
the arrangement is that of Nachet, thus giving 
orthoscopic vision, inasmuch as the image may 
be considered as a real object. It will be at 
once perceived, that the bad effect sometimes 
produced in Mr. Wenham’s arrangement, aris- 
ing from the necessity of placing the dividing 
prism so far from the posterior lens of the ob- 
jective, is here entirely obviated, the division 
being effected exactly at the point required— 
there is a sliding motion allowed to the lenses 
anterior to the dividing prism which permits a 


perfect compensation when different objectives 
are employed ; itis however, hardly necessary. 
The eye-piece projects beyond the ordinary 
tube by the length of the prisms and eye- 
pieces; the latter are of the usual form of nega- 
tive eye-pieces, and may be varied to increase 
the power; they are applied,almost in contact 
with the prisms. The two tubes are parallel, 
and adjusted by a screw to open or close sym- 
metrically, to suit the width of eyes of different 
observers. <As yet, Mr. Tolles has sent out but 
the one eye-piece, now before the writer, but 
will soon be ready to supply the demand which 
will certainly be made for them. 

The next improvement we shall notice is an 
entirely new method of illuminating opaque 
objects, to be viewed by the higher powers ith 
inch to 3,th inch, an invention of the writer, 
and here first described. The difficulty in 
illuminating opaque objects, to be viewed with 
the higher powers, is so great, that it is rarely 
attempted; an ingenious arrangement of lieb- 
erkuhns has been made by Ross, as suggested 
by Mr. Brooke, but it is of difficult and limited 
use. Of course, if it be attempted to illuminate 
by means of condensers applied at the side, as 
suggested by Mr. Richard Beck, the light 
thus thrown in must cast immensely long 
shadows, and could hardly be sent in at all, 
under a;;th inch or a,;thinch. Mr. Wen- 
ham has proposed to effect the illumination 
of balsam mounted objects, by means of 
reflection from the glass cover, the light be- 
ing caused to impinge from below, at such 
angle as to be totally reflected. This meth- 
od is only applicable to mounted objects, 
and has not proved as advantageous as was 
expected, especially in viewing the diatomace- 
ous frustule, which becomes too transparent 
when mounted in balsam, to throw back much 
light, when thus illuminated. It was to meet 
this latter want that the writer devised the 
simple plan now to be described. The employ- 
ment of a collimating eye-piece, with a transit 
instrument, suggested it. The idea is briefly 
this: to make the objective itself the illumi- 
nator. To effect this, a small bit of tube open 
at one side, carrying a movable perforated 
silver reflector, is screwed directly behind the 
objective, and can be turned in any direction 
toward the light. An ordinary small illuminat- 
ing lamp gives most intense illumination, 
with the th inch, without any condensing 
lens outside. There are some special con- 
trivances necessary, to prevent reflection of 
light up to the eye-piece, from the surface of 
the posterior lens of the objective, thus obscur- 
ing the vision. This is easily effected, and clear 
brilliant illumination with a dark field readily 
obtained. We need not here describe it more 
particularly, as it will soon be put into the 
hands of Messrs. Wales & Co., with special care 
to its proper construction,.and it will. be 
described more fully, and the necessary mani- 
pulations, in another place. The revelations 
had by means of this illuminator are wonder- 
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ful; it can only be employed upon uncovered 
objects—the diatoms, especially the larger ones, 
such as Pinnularia, Stauroneis, Surirella, and 
some of the dise forms, particularly Heliopelta, 
are exhibited with a beauty scarcely conceivable 
by those who have seen them only as trans- 
parent objects. Even the simplest objects, the 
stellate hairs of Deutzia for example, are pre- 
sented under new and hitherto unsuspected 
phases; while many, of the smalier diatoms, 
such as Cocconeis pediculus, show markings 
and configurations utterly invisible when view- 
ed as transparent objects. The illuminator 
works finely in conjunction with Mr. Tolles’ 
binocular; it could not be used with Mr. Wen- 
ham’s binocular, as the objective would be re- 
moved too far from the dividing prism. We 
close with a few words upon microscope 
stands. Without any disparagement to other 
makers, we can name as unsurpassed, both as 
to the quality of finish and completeness of 
adjustments, the stands made by Mr. Joseph 
Zentmayer of Philadelphia. It is, we believe, 
generally conceded by the American microsco- 
pists, that the microscope stands made by this 
gentleman are, in many respects, superior to 
the best English work. Since writing the pre- 
vious article on the microscope, we have had in 
use one of his stands, after a previous long trial 
of Smith, Beck & Beck’s best work. We see 
no reason to regret the change; the stage is 
very thin, allowing the use of extreme oblique 
light, remarkably, smooth and steady in its 
movements; and the mounting of the illumin- 
ating mirror, a decided improvement, as also 
the graduated circle on the revolving base, for 
measuring angular apertures. Messrs. Wales & 
Co, do not yet supply the stands, but Mr. Tolles 
furnishes several patterns of most beautiful 
finish, quite equal to the best English. work. 
We believe Messrs. Wales & Oo. intend to sup- 
ply with their higher objectives an extra front 
for immersion in water; thus, by the introduc- 
tion of a drop of water between the objective 
and the thin covering glass of a balsam mounted 
object, a much larger pencil of light will be trans- 
mitted than can be the case when the rays 
emerge into the air before entering the objec- 
tive. The objectives of M. Hartnach of Paris, 
constructed on this principle, first suggested 
and employed by Amici, are highly commended. 
Although the use of these objectives would 
be troublesome, deubtless there are occasions 
when their performance will surpass that of 
any objective constructed in the ordinary man- 
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MILITARY SURGERY AND MEDIOINE. 
At the commencement of the present war 
there was a great scarcity of surgeons who had 
any special training in military surgery; a few 
of the medical officers of the regular army had 
had some experience in the Mexican war, and 
occasional practice in the Indian conflicts on the 
border, and a few others, civilians, had served 
as volunteers, or visitors, in the European camps 
during the battles of the Crimea and Italian 


campaigns. The great surgeons of our large 
cities had become familiar with gunshot wounds 
in their practice, but the rapidity of diagnosis, 
the promptness of operation, the fertility of re- 
souree, the necessity of using often indifferent 
or ill-adapted instruments or apparatus, and the 
adaptation of the dressings to the protractec 
delay which must often occur before their re- 
newal—these were matters concerning which 
the number of experts was very small. For- 
tunately those who were familiar with military 
surgery were mostly in positions where they 
could impart instruction to hundreds of those 
who were to become surgeons in the volunteer 
army, and brief as the time was for study it 
was zealously improved; the works of the great 
European military surgeons, Guthrie, Larry, 
Hennen, Armand, and others, were accessible, 
and several American treatises on military sur- 
gery, by Dr. Mann (written after the war of 
1812), Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, an eminent 
army surgeon, Dr. Gross, and Dr. Stephen D. 
Smith, were also within reach of the volunteer 
surgeons, and were studied with avidity. The 
most valuable assistance in the way of manuals 
of instruction, however, was derived from a 
series of pocket monographs prepared by the 
eminent surgeons connected with the Sanitary 
Commission, Drs. Van Buren, Hammond, Mott, 
Agnew, and others on the more important opera- 
tions, and camp and field diseases. These, fur- 
nished gratuitously to the three or four thousand 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of the army, 
have proved of great service in guiding the 
minds of the surgeons to a correct diagnosis, 
and indicating the best methods of operating, 
or the most successful plan of treatment. 

For the first few months, with the exception 
of the wounded at the battle of Bull Run, and 
the minor actions of West Virginia, the duties 
of the military surgeons were mostly confined 
to the examination of recruits, the enforcement 
(very imperfectly accomplished) of hygienic 
measures in the camps and hospitals, and the 
care of the epidemic diseases, measles, small- 
pox, and pneumonia, and the other usual camp 
disorders, which prevailed to a greater or less 
extent in the camps of the Union army. The 
history of the hygienic measures adopted in the 
army is given at considerable length in the 
Awnnvat OyoLtopapra for 1863, and requires no 
further notice here. The object of the present 
article is rather to indicate the peculiarities 
whieh. distinguish military from civil surgery, 
and the improvements in instruments, appara- 
tus, and modes of treatment which have been 
evolved and have borne the test of the vast ex- 
perience of the four years past. This is not the 
place, even if there were room for it, for an ex- 
haustive treatise on military surgery and medi- 
cine, but it is a part of the sphere of the AN- 
NUAL OyroLopapra to note progress in medical 
and surgical science as well as on other topics. 

Wounds received in battle are almost always 
attended with considerable, and often with dan- 
gerous or fatal, hemorrhage. The checking or 
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arrest of this hemorrhage before it has produced 
serious prostration is a matter of the first im- 
portance. For this purpose the use of some 
form of the tourniquet has been most generally 
advised. In the absence of the forms usually 
employed by the surgeon, an extempore tour- 
niguet is often improvised from a handkerchief, 
cravat, or pair of suspenders, a knot being placed 
over the wounded blood-vessel and the whole 
twisted tightly with a stick. If the wounded 
vessel bleeds in jets and the color is a bright 
red the tourniquet is placed above the wound; 
if the blood is dark colored, below. The dis- 
advantage of these extempore tourniquets, and 
indeed of most of those provided by the surgi- 
cal instrument-makers, is that in unskilful hands 
there is danger of ligating the limbs too tightly 
and cutting off the circulation of blood in the 
limb through the anastomosing vessels, so as to 
produce serious ulceration and pain, or even 
sometimes paralysis of the limb. A field tour- 
niquet (ig. 1) recently invented by Dr. Alex. B. 
Mott, ingeniously avoids this difficulty. His in- 


Mott's Tourniquet. 


strument consists of two ribbons of metal, to 
one of which a small pad is attached, and which 
aie connected together by straps of webbing 
at each end riveted upon one and attached to 
the other by means of a buckle. By this appa- 
ratus no pressure is made upon the limb except 
at two points, over the vessel and at a point 
directly opposite, the lateral blood vessels be- 
ing free to maintain the circulation and life of 
the limb. Tiemann’s tourniquet (jig. 2) ac- 


Tiemann’s Tourniquet. 


complishes the same purpose very well, though, 
perhaps, with some liability to injurious. pres- 
sure, if carelessly applied. 
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The use of powerful styptics, such as the per- 
sulphate or perchloride of iron, or the compound 
alum styptic, to arrest hemorrhage by produc- 
ing instant coagulation of blood in the wounded 
artery or vein, has been recommended by some 
surgeons, and soldiers were advised to carry a 
small bottle of some of these styptics with them; 
but the most eminent military surgeons disap- 
prove of their use in wounds of the limbs 
wherever the tourniquet can be substituted 
for them, as their use is almost invariably fol- 
lowed by extensive sloughing and ulceration, 
and they are often unsuccessful in checking the 
hemorrhage, forming only a huge clot, which, 
falling away after a short time, leaves the orifice 
larger and the hemorrhage more profuse than’ 
at first. In wounds of portions of the head, 
face, or neck, or superficial wounds of the trunk 
involving large blood-vessels, or such as might 
occasion too severe loss of blood, the styptics 
are used with advantage, a piece of lint being 
saturated with the solution, and laid over the 
bleeding orifice, and a larger pledget of dry lint 
or a piece of cloth folded, placed over this and 
moderate pressure being applied for a few min- 
utes to retain it in place. Uniform and moder- 
ate pressure with a roller bandage properly 
applied will generally close sufficiently all the 
smaller vessels, and materially diminish the 
danger of further bleeding from the larger ones. 
In the field-hospitals, however, there is so much 
difficulty in the proper application of the roller 
bandages, that they are seldom used, a piece of 
cloth or lint wetted in cool water being the 
usual application. 

The transportation of the wounded soldier 
from the battle ground to the field-hospital, as 
well as to the more remote camp, post, or gen- 
eral hospital, is a matter of importance. If 
roughly and unskilfully performed the wounded 


‘man not only suffers severely but his injuries 


may be rendered mortal. At first it was the 
practice in the army for the line officers to de- 
tach two men who were uninjured from the 
ranks to bear off each wounded man, but this 
weakened the force so much in a severe battle 
(the bearers seldom returning to their place), 
that it was finally prohibited, and only the am- 
bulance men of the regiment, or the members 
of the band, aided sometimes by the chaplain, 
or by civilians, assisted in that duty. An am- 
bulance corps was organized in connection with 
the Army of the Potomac in the autumn of 1862, 
but did not attain much efficiency till the spring 
of 1863. Congress, at its session of 1863-4 
extended its provisions to the other armies of 
the republic. By its provisions each regiment 
in going into battle is entitled to three ambu- 
lances, with their drivers, and six stretcher- 
bearers, who are commanded by a sergeant, the 
stretcher-bearers marching with the regiment 
into battle, and the ambulances being drawn up 
in rear between the army and the field-hospital ; 
the ambulance force of the regiments forming 
a brigade, being under the command of a second 
lieutenant, that of a division being commanded 
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by a first lieutenant, and the force attached to a 
corps by a captain who is responsible to the 
medical director of the army. The ambulances 
to be provided with stretcher-hooks and seats, 
and with water, cordials, bandages, etc. The 
wounded are brought off by these arrangements 
promptly and with comparatively little suffering. 
As a matter of fact, however, there have been 
usually but two ambulances to a regiment, and 
sometimes but one. 

The different means of transportation adopted 
deserve notice. In most of the armies the U. 
8. army hand-litter or stretcher is now in use 
for carrying men off from the field, but some 
of the smaller outlying bodies of troops, and 
occasionally detachments of cavalry, are not 
provided with them. For these, as well as for 
the larger bodies of troops early in the war, the 
hand-litter made with guns and blankets, has 
been extemporized ; for this purpose the edges 
of the blanket are rolled over the guns, and tied 
firmly with twine, and two stout sticks are also 
tied transversely across at the head and foot 
serving as handles for the bearers. This being 
laid on the ground, the wounded man is placed 
gently upon it with his knapsack under his 
head, and the bearers, standing between the 
guns, carry him with comparative comfort. 
The Indian litter is made by taking two stout 
saplings, and attaching to them three cross- 
pieces about two and a half or three feet apart 
by cords and notches; the sick or wounded 
man being placed on his blanket, this frame- 
work is placed over him and the blanket knot- 
ted to it. By three bent twigs and an addi- 
tional blanket a kind of wagon top can be made 
to this in case of storm. Dr. James R. Wood 
has invented an admirable hand-litter of can- 
vas, with the sides bound with very strong 
rope with loops at suitable distances and the 
cross-pieces of steel. This can be rolled up in 
small compass for transportation, and needs 
only a couple of poles, easily obtainable for 
use at any time. Panniers to be fitted on 
the backs of mules or horses (the former are 
preferable) are of service in mountainous dis- 
tricts where wheel carriages are inadmissible. 
The French use them to some extent in their 
ambulance corps. One of the panniers receives 
a man sitting, the other, one in a recumbent or 
partially recumbent position. It is necessary 
that the animals, whether horses or mules, should 
have been trained specially for thisservice. A 
horse or mule litter for transporting a wounded 
man in a recumbent position, by means of two 
horses, one before, the other behind the litter, 
was ordered by the U. S. Army Medical Board 
in 1860, but has not been very generally intro- 
duced. It is convenient for a mountainous 
country, but requires too many horses and men 
for a single soldier. The two-wheeled ambu- 
lance, known as Cherry’s Cart, which may be 
used either as an ambulance or transport, found 
at first considerable favor in the army, though 
Dr. (now Medical Inspector, U. S. A.) Coolidge’s 
two-wheeled ambulance soon superseded it, and 
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proved an admirable conveyance for wounded 

men on smooth and good roads, though too 

light for the rough and horrible routes over 

which most of our campaigning has been con- 

ducted. Surgeon General Hammond ordered, 

in 1863, four-wheeled ambulances to be drawn 

by two horses, which proved preferable to any. 
others in the service. They were intended to 

convey ten or twelve persons sitting, or two 

sitting and two or three lying down. A still 

better four-wheeled ambulance, also drawn by 

two horses, has, within a few months past, beer 

perfected by Dr. B. Howard, late a surgeon in the 

U.S. Army, and has been adopted in the ser- 

vice, and received the approval of the Sanitary 

Commission (jig. 8). It is beyond question the 
most admirably contrived conveyance for sick 
or wounded men over roads of any description 
which has ever been constructed, and seems to 
leave no room for further improvement. It 
admits of the transportation of six persons sit- 
ting, or two recumbent, or one recumbent and 
three sitting, and gives to the sitter all the ad- 
vantages of a corner seat with cushion, for sup- 
port, while the josting and shaking of an ordi- 
nary ambulance is entirely prevented by the use 
of semi-elliptic springs with counterpoise springs 
inside, and rubber buffers to receive any sudden 
shock (jigs. 4, 5, 6). The badly wounded are 
brought on the litters of the ambulance, which 
are well cushioned and slid into place in the 
ambulance on steel rollers, and steadied in their 
position by loops and guys. A tank of fresh 

water is placed underneath the seats and beds, 

and the water can be drawn from the rear end 
of the ambulances (jigs. 7, 8). There are also 

contrivances for the suspension of fractures of 
the lower extremities without motion, and for 

suspending, if necessary, additional stretchers 

in the ambulance. There are also hooks on 

the sides of the ambulance for carrying folded 

stretchers, and compartments for the necessary 

simple cordials, lint, bandages, &c. It is in 

short a complete flying hospital (jig. 9). 

It has sometimes been necessary to transport 
the sick and wounded to hospitals remote from 
the battle-fields, either for the sake of a more 
healthful climate, or to afford them better hos- 
pital accommodation and greater facilities for 
recovery. Inthe earlier years of the war, this 
was done, when it was possible, on steamboats 
or steamships chartered as transports. They 
were often fearfully crowded and exposed to 
great suffering in their voyages, and where, as 
wes the case after the battles of the Peninsula 
and Antietam in 1862, the voyage was made 
by sea, the rolling of the vessels in the gales 
they often encountered, increased the agony 
and caused the death of many of the helpless 
sufferers. Subsequently, where transportation 
by railroad was necessary, they were carried in 
passenger cars, or oftener in box or freight cars, 
with straw laid upon the floors. In this way 
many thousands were brought from Chatta- 
nooga to Nashville and Louisville, in the au- 
tumn of 1863, and a large number in the spring 
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Fig. 5. 


and summer of 1864. The Sanitary Commis- 
sion, desirous to relieve the suffering thus caused, 
ordered the construction of a number of hos- 
pital cars, from drawings made by Elisha Har- 
ris, M. D. In these cars the seats are removed, 
and the stretchers in which the patients are 
brought suspended upon gutta percha or rubber 
loops, and secured from swaying. There were 
five or six of them on the Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and Louisville route, with the sur- 
geons’ car in the centre of the train, with 
kitchen, dispensary, nurses, assistant-surgeons, 
and apothecaries in attendance, and the sick 
and wounded had the same care and attention 
they could have had in the best regulated hos- 
pitals. The same number have been constantly 
running between Washington, New York, and 
Boston. 

The introduction of new and more deadly 
mnissiles intc modern warfare has considerably 
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modified the methods of treatment as well as 
the diagnosis and prognosis of gunshot wounds. 
The old round bullet produced wounds far less 
formidable than those inflicted by the Minié 
ball, or the shell, which have played so promi- 
nent a part in the battles of this war. The 
round musket-ball had a much lower initial 
velocity, was readily deflected from its course 
by coming in contact with bone, tendon or 
even firm muscular tissue, and if it penetrated 
the large cavities usually made a clean perfor- 
ation of a diameter but little larger than its 
own. The Minié, on the contrary makes a 
ragged ugly wound, and passes straight on 
through muscle, tendon, cartilage, and bone, 
producing terrible comminuted fractures of the 
latter; and if it does not pass entirely through, 
usually comes to the skin on the opposite side 
from that which it perforated, and lying there, 
presenting its long diameter to the surface, 
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leaves a large and ragged cavity in its last rest- 
ing-place. The wounds made by fragments of 
shell are still more severe, mangling the unfor- 
tunate subject most cruelly, and producing de- 
structive fractures and sloughing wounds. 

The treatment of these gunshot wounds 
must necessarily be different in many respects 
from those of the musket-ball, treated of by the 
older surgical writers. The extraction of the 
ball is, as a general principle, the first work of 
the surgeon, the hemorrhage from the wound 
having been previously checked. This is often 
a matter of considerable difficulty, though from 
the feeqnency with which the Minié bullet 
approaches the surface on the opposite side 
from that which it entered, it may often be 
reached speedily. Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, late 
Medical Director in the U. §. Army, has in- 
vented a probe (jig. 11) and two pair of forceps, 
one of which is shown in jig. 10, for extracting 
the bullets when lodged in the soft tissues, the 
other when impacted in the bony structures, 
which prove very serviceable for this purpose. 
Surgeon Isaac Moses, of the army, also invented 
a somewhat complicated instrument working 
in a canula, through which are forced three 
hooks to seize the ball when the instrument 
strikes it (jig. 12). This is also said to prove 
serviceable. George Tiemann & Co. have in- 
vented a pair of forceps (jig. 13) with two 
teeth set obliquely forward, like the incisors 
of a mouse, which proves admirable for remoy- 
ing buckshot, light balls, or fragments of lead, 


a 
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but does not answer for the removal of frag. 
ments of harder metals. Nelaton’s probe (jig. 
14), which has a small ball of unpolished porce- 
lain on the end, is invaluable for discovering the 
presence of a bullet by the marks of the lead 
on the ball. 

The military surgeon in the field at the pres- 
ent day rejects all those medicaments and pro- 
cesses formerly deemed essential in the pri- 
mary treatment of gunshot wounds; and having 
removed if possible not only the missile which 
caused the wound, but any fragments of cloth- 
ing, bone, or other foreign substance in the 
track of the wound, confines himself to the use 
of water as a dressing for the wound, as the 
simplest, most convenient, and most efficacious 
application which can be made. The water is 
generally applied cool or at its ordinary tem- 

erature, but of course becomes tepid speedily. 
en inflammation sets in the temperature 
should be lowered, and this is effected best by 
the method of irrigation, by means which the 
ingenious surgeon or nurse readily devises even 
in the rudest or most poorly supplied hospital 
tent. 

The part which is wounded, and several inches 
of the integument beyond the margin of the 
wound, being covered with a piece of patent 
lint, or in default of this woollen or flanne. 
cloth, the water is suspended oyer the limb, or 
placed on a table beside the bed, and from it is 
conducted either by a syphon tube filled with 
candle-wicking or thread, or in default of any 
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thing better a piece of candle-wick or a strip of 
cotton or woollen cloth, the water in small but 
constant drops falls upon the cloth or lint cover- 
ing the wound. This usually reduces the tem- 
perature sufficiently, and is besides very grate- 
ful to the patient. When the wounded man is 
to be transported a long distance, simple cerate 
spread upon patent lint is used for a dressing, 
and this is covered with a broad and pretty 
thick dressing of cotton-batting, tow, or some 
other soft material, secured in its place by 
adhesive plaster or a few turns of a light roller. 

The subsequent treatment of gunshot wounds, 
which is usually conducted in the general hos- 
pital, presents little that is novel. In the treat- 
ment of secondary hemorrhage (that occurring 
after the sloughing of the dead tissues), the liga- 
tion of the bleeding vessel in the wound, if pos- 
sible, without embracing a nerve with it, or 
when this cannot be done the use of perchlo- 
ride of iron, or what is better, perhaps, Dr. 
Pancoast’s hemostatic (carbonate potassa, one 
drachm; castile soap, cut fine, two drachms; 
alcohol, four fluid ounces), is generally resorted 
to; if these fail, no time is lost in applying a 
ligature to the main artery above the wound. 
For the removal of decomposing tissues and 
acrid pus, the method of irrigation 1s again 
adopted, as being the most gentle and speedy, 
and as imparting a healthier tone to the granu- 
lations. When the water develops a fine pap- 
ular eruption, as it will after a time, it is 
medicated by the addition of one drachm cf 
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super-acetate of 
lead to the quart 
of water, or the 
milder zinc oint- 
ment is substi- 
tuted. Meddle- 
some surgery, 
such as _ the |i 
squeezing of a 
wound to press 
out the pus, or 
probing and 
picking to re- 
move suspected 
spicule of bone, during the suppurating stage, 
is wholly interdicted. In the treatment of gun- 
shot fractures of the limbs, and especially of the 
lower extremities, the methods of treatment 
and apparatus devised for securing perfect 
rest, easy dressing, moderate extension, and 
the prevention of bed-sores, are ingenious, 
efficacious, easily constructed, and of moderate 
cost. 

In gunshot wounds of the head, trephining is 
sometimes though rarely necessary. In frac- 
tures of the skull from blows of blunt instru- 
ments, as the butt of a musket, &c., or from 
injuries from fragments of shell, &c., it is very 
generally advisable. Among the circular tre- 
phines employed for this purpose, we have seen 
no instrument equal to Galt’s spiral trephine 
(fig. 15). 


The tendency with the army surgeons to 
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conservatism, in regard to amputation in gun- 
shot fractures of the thigh, has been very 
strong; amputation having been attempted in 
not more than one-third of the cases brought 
under treatment, and in not more than one- 
half of those of gunshot injuries of the knee- 
joint. Some of the most eminent surgeons, 
Dr. F. H. Hamilton among the number, regard 
this conservatism as excessive, believing that in 
a considerable number of the cases life, easier 
locomotion, and sounder health would have been 
secured by amputation than by the attempt to 
preserye the limb under the adverse circum- 
stances of transportation to a distant hospital, 
great comminution of the bones, spasms, or in- 
tense and continued pain, great contusion or 
laceration of the soft parts, or the participation 
of the principal arteries or nerves in the injury. 
Still this conservatism is more to the credit of 
the surgeons than the reckless and indiscrimi- 
nate resort to capital operations, so characteris- 
tic of young and inexperienced surgeons, would 
have been; and it gives an incidental testimony 
of great value to the ability and discretion of 
the thousands of surgeons, called so suddenly 
from civil life to the serious and unaccustomed 
responsibilities of the camp and _battle-field. 
Of those cases of gunshot fractures of the 
femur or thigh bone in which amputation has 
not been attempted, the proportion of recoveries 
cannot be stated with certainty; but judging 
from the results at several of the larger hospi- 
tals, it may probably be safely reckoned as at 
least two-thirds. In some hospitals, as for in- 
stance in the City General Hospital, U. 8. A., 
at St. Louis, it has approached three-fourths. 
The apparatus adopted for the treatment of 
these cases is entitled to a considerable share 
of the credit for so satisfactory a result. 

The indications to be observed in the success- 
ful treatment of a gunshot fracture of the femur, 
without amputation, are, perfect quiet and rest 
for the injured limb, without possibility of dis- 
placement of the fractured portions of the bone, 
gentle but continuous extension and counter 
extension, to obviate the danger of any mate- 
rial shortening of the limb, accessibility to the 
wound in order to observe its condition, to pre- 
vent hemorrhage or the secretion of foul and 
irritating pus, and the removal of the necessary 
evacuations and the change of the bed without 
disturbing the patient. If the knee-joint be 
involved in the injury, it is necessary to lay it 
open; and in these cases a somewhat different 
apparatus is required from that adopted in frac- 
tures of the femur ata higher point. Although 
the treatment of these cases has generally taken 
place in the larger post or general hospitals of 


the United States Army, yet they were so nu 

merous, and the labor devolving upon the 
dressers and assistant-surgeons was so inces- 
sant and exhausting, that a resort to the com- 
plicated operation and processes of the old 
civil hospitals was impossible, and fortunately 
it has been proved unnecessary. The first and 
one of the most admirable of the inventions for 
the treatment of these casesis Dr. Frank H. Ham- 
ilton’s canvas frame. This is simply a wooden 
frame, a little longer and wider than the mat- 
tress on which the patient reposes, covered with 
firm canvas, and this reénforced a little above 
(the side-rails extending perhaps six inches at 
each end beyond the cross-rails), the centre by 
a second piece two feet in width, stretched 
across from one side-rail to the other, and firmly 
stitched to the upper canvas; through this 
central portion, or a little above the centre of 
the canvas, a hole one foot in diameter is cut, 
and firmly bound with tape. In the foot cross- 
rail is a broad slot into which an upright board 
six or eight inches high, and having in it a spool 
or other contrivance for a pulley, is inserted. 
The patient is laid upon this frame, it having 
been previously covered partially by two sheets, 
folded in half, and laid one above and the other 
below the central opening. The wounded limb 
has a long wide strip of adhesive plaster ap- 
plied to each side of it, and maintained in place 
by a roller carefully applied to the leg below 
the knee; the ends of these adhesive straps are 
firmly attached toa small piece of board »pyplied 
to the sole of the foot, but wide enough to pre- 
vent any pressure by the straps on the malleoli, 
and the leg from the thigh downward is a little 
elevated by being placed upon a thin cushion, 
which should be filled with bran. Attached to 
the board which is bound to the foot, is a 
strong cord, which, passing through the pulley in 
the upright board in the bottom rail, has at its 
other end a bag of sand or a pail of the same, 
not exceeding at first five or six pounds in 
weight, but to be gradually increased afterward 
as necessary. This constitutes the whole appa- 
ratus for extension, and counter-extension is 
made by raising the foot of the bed from three 
to six inches by means of bricks, and thus 
making the weight of the body the counter- 
extending power. When it is desired to change 
the bed, use the bedpan, or move the patient, 
the canvas frame is lifted carefully with the 
patient on it, and transferred to a couple of 
movable stands or “horses,” or laid on blocks 
(jigs. 16, 17 and 18). Another form of in- 
valid bed adapted not only to these injuries 
but to other cases, like severe typhoid or 
yellow fevers, where it is difficult to move the 
patient, is Dr. Josiah Crosby’s invalid bed, re- 
certly introduced by the Army Medical Board 
into several of the U. 8. general hospitals. It 
is so constructed that while the patient lies sus- 
pended upon broad and firm bands of webbing, 
the bed can be lowered, one of the straps loos- 
ened, and a bedpan used; or the bed may be 
run out and aired or changed, or the wounds 
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John T, Hodgen’s Cradle for gunshot fractures of the thigh. 


exposed and dressed, while at the 
same time the patient is himself 
aired and comforted. This bed is 
fully as well adapted to prevent 
bed-sores as an air or water bed. 
The foot-board and extension by 
weights can be used as well as 
with Dr. MHamilton’s canvas 
frame. 

Other apparatus in the form 
of cradles or wire-splints, to be 
applied to the wounded limb 
alone, and intended for the ac- 
complishment of the same object, 
have been invented, and exten- 
sively adopted by the surgeons in 
charge of the principal general 
hospitals. Among these is the 
cradle invented by Dr. John T. 
Hodgen, the able surgeon of the 
City General Hospital at St: Louis 
(figs. 19 and 20.) The limb is sup- 
ported by transverse straps of 
cloth, two and a-half inches wide, 
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extended across from one of the upper bars to 
the other, and adapted to its inequalities. The 
extension is made by means of adhesive straps, 
and the pulley asin Dr. Hamilton’s canvas frame, 
and counter-extension by raising the foot of the 
bed. Dr. Nathan R. Smith, of Baltimore, has 
introduced to the profession a double inclined 
plane made of wire and intended for suspension 
(jigs. 21 and 22). It is placed above the limb 
instead of beneath it, and is therefore known as 
““Smith’s anterior splint.” It is composed of 
a frame made of No. 10 wire, and must be long 
enough to reach from the anterior superior spi- 
nous process of the ilium to a point beyond the 
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toes, the lateral bars being three inches apart at 
the upper end, and two and three quarters at 
the lower end. Before being used it is covered 
with cotton cloth to protect the limb from di- 
rect contact with the wire. The limb is then 
secured to the splint by successive turns of a 
roller from the foot to the groin. One of the 
hooks to which the suspending cord is attached 
should be made fast to the splint about oppo- 
site to the seat of fracture, and the other a little 
above the middle of the leg, and the point of 
attachment in the ceiling or frame above should 
be a little in advance of the knee and not per- 
pendicularly above it, in order to secure a cer- 
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tain amount of extension and counter-extension 
upon the thigh. The difficulty of applying the 
splint and roller, when a change of dressing is 
required without disturbing the limb at the 
seat of fracture, is a serious objection to this 
splint. 

Dr. Hodgen has invented a wire-splint as a 
substitute for his cradle which possesses some 
advantages over Smith’s. It is made of No. 2 
iron wire, the centre and upper part being kept 
apart by strong bars of iron, and the limb is 
suspended in it as in his cradle by strips of 
cloth, while small hooks on each side serve for 
the attachment of cords attaching it to a pulley 
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above. Extension is made by adhesive straps 
as in the cradle (jig. 23). As a means of sup- 
port for fractured limbs during amputation, Dr. 
Elisha Harris, of the Sanitary Commission, has 
introduced into the supplies furnished by that 
Commission, metallic troughs made of perforat- 
ed tin, which have proved of great value for 
the purpose. r 

In fractures of the bones of the leg, the use 
of some apparatus for the support of the leg, 
and to keep it in a position of perfect rest, is 
indispensable; and it is absolutely necessary 
that this should be raised so as to swing clear 
of the bed, or shortening of the limb and great 
irritation of the wounded tissues will ensue. 
A suspended box, with bran to pack 
around the limb, to check the oozing 
of either blood or pus, to prevent the 
wound from being infested with mag- 
gots in warm weather, and act asa 
sufficient lateral and back-support to 
the limb, is one of the simplest and 
most effective plans for keeping these 
fractures in place and in a fair way 
for recovery. ‘Salter’s cradle,” in 
which the box is suspended upon pul- 
leys, which run in an iron groove or 
rail, is convenient for the purpose of 
adjusting the position of the wounded 
limb to any involuntary motion of the 
body; but perhaps the simplest and 
most ingenious of all is the suspend- 
ing apparatus invented by George F. 
Shrady, A. A. Surgeon U. 8. A., by 
which, by the aid of the clamps which 
4 attach it to the bedstead, any degree 
of elevation can be given to the limb, 
and it can be placed at any inclina- 
tion (fig. 25). 

The old question agitated in all 
treatises on surgery, and on which 
military surgeons have differed so 
widely, of the best time for ampu- 
tating a wounded limb, has been a 
matter of serious discussion during 
the war; the great preponderance of 
authority among the eminent army 
surgeons is, however, in favor of pri- 
mary amputation, and that at as ear- 
ly a moment as possible after the in- 
jury. The point to be ascertained, 
thesé surgeons say, is, whether the 
wounds received are of such a nature 
as to preclude the hope of saving the 
limb. - This decided in the affirma- 
tive, the sooner it is removed the 
better for the patient. The neces- 
sity of moving the patients often to 
great distances, and the danger of 
poisoning the air of crowded hospi- 
tals by the effluvia from suppurating 
and sloughing wounds, renders am- 
putation necessary oftentimes in mili- 
tary practice, where in civil practice 
it might be possible to save the limb. 

The best methed of amputation, 
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whether by the circular or flap operation, is still 
an unsettled point. The flap operation has the 
advantage in point of time, and on that account 
is preferable where time is a consideration of the 
greatest moment. But the flaps in operations 
on the thigh are very apt to loosen and become 
gangrenous or ulcerate, if the patient is to be 
transported for a long distance immediately or 
soon after the operation, and in such cases the 
circular method, as giving a smaller amount of 
muscular covering, is preferable. In opera- 
tions on the leg, the circular method is usually 
best. To avoid sloughing of the end of the 
bone, the practice is to dissect up the perioste- 
um from it for an inch or more, and drawing 
this back, sever the bone at the highest possi- 
ble point underneath the mass of flesh. 
Exsection and resection of the bones of the 
upper extremities have been practised with 
very gratifying success in many of the general 
hospitals, the limbs, though shortened, being 
serviceable and much better than an artificial 
limb. The operation, though painful and tedi- 
ous, is justified by the results attained, and is 
usually performed while the patient is under 
the influence of anesthetics. Operations of 
these descriptions om the bones. of the lower 
extremities have very seldom proved successful. 
A few cases of su exsection of the tarsal 
bones, and four of exsection of the shaft of the 
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femur, and one of the head of the femur, are 
all, or nearly all, that have resulted satisfac- 
torily, while large numbers have had a fatal 
termination, a result which perhaps would have 
followed in any event. 

The instruments used for these purposes are 
numerous, and most of them are of recent in- 
vention. Among them are straight and curved 
bone cutters; strong forceps for holding the 
bone, like those recommended by Chapaignac, 
and improved by Halstead, of New York (jig. 
26); chain saws of various kinds, of which the 
Symanowsky saw (jig. 27), improved by Tie- 
mann, is the best, combining, as it does, the 
advantages of a chain and fixed saw; it is dis- 
connected. by a spring on the handle, passed 
under the bone and reattached instantly; and 
may be made to cut in any direction, even in 
the segment of a circle; bone drills of various 
patterns to make provision for bringing to- 
gether by wire ununited fractures, among which 
those of Surgeon Howard, U. 8. V., which 
work with a.bow (jig. 28), are best. The 
interosseous knife of Dr. Sands (jig. 29) is 
shown. : 

The prevalence of hospital gangrene in the 
large army hospitals has been a not unfrequent 
occurrence, though always one greatly dreaded 
by the surgeon, .as seriously aggravating the 
peril of his patients. It is developed by over- 
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crowding, want of ventilation and cleanliness 
in hospitals, by dampness, by unfavorable loca- 
tion, by the bad position of the vaults or latrines 
of the hospital or ward, and once developed it 
becomes epidemic, and is propagated both by 
infection and contagion in the wards of the hos- 
pital. The scorbutic condition, or the depressed 
vitality of the patient from excessive hemor- 
rhage, may induce it. It is characterized by a 
phagedenic destruction of the soft tissues, leay- 
ing the tendons, blood-vessels, and nerves com- 
pletely dissected, and is attended by a most of- 
fensive and penetrating odor, and severe gnaw- 
mg and biting pains, and an almost entire loss 
of appetite. Unless speedily arrested, it termi- 
nates fatally within a few days. The treatment 
adopted in the United States general hospitals, 
has been new, but has proved so successful in 
arresting the disease, that the mortality from it 
has been considerably less than five per cent. of 
the cases attacked. In the Spanish peninsula, 
in 1813, nearly one-third of those attacked died. 
The prophylactic and constitutional treatment, 
though important, possesses little novelty, the 
effort being to remove promptly all predispos- 
ing or inducing causes of the disease in and 
about the hospital, to destroy by burning any 
thing which could communicate the disease, 
and to support the patient by stimulants and a 
most generous diet. The local applications 
which have proved successful in arresting most 
promptly this terrible disease, are bromine, ap- 
plied pure (the surface having first been thor- 
oughly cleansed by the use of soap and water, 
the dead and gangrenous tissue carefully re- 
moved, and carefully dried by the application 
of lint) to the gangrenous surface, and a solu- 
tion of a drachm to four ounces of water em- 
ployed to paint the surrounding tissues. This 
application is followed immediately by an emol- 
lient poultice. A single thorough application 
is usually sufficient to destroy the gangrene and 
restore the part to a healthy condition, after 
the evolution of the slough. For the introduc- 
tion of this remedy, the profession are indebted 
to Dr. Middleton Goldsmith, Surgeon U.S. V. 
The permanganate of potassa, first introduced 
by Dr. Hinkle, A. A. Surgeon U. 8. A., is per- 
haps not inferior to bromine as a local applica- 
tion in this disease. The concentrated solution 
is applied as an escharotic, and the dilute solu- 
tion applied on lint as a dressing and repeated 
every three or four hours, Both this salt and 
the bromine are powerful disinfectants. The 
use of spirits of turpentine as a local application, 
as recommended by Dr. Hachenberg A. A. 
Surg. U. 8. A., has proved an efficient and 
speedy remedy. Leaving no chemical eschar, 
it is perhaps on that account to be preferred to 
the others. In default of these remedies, the 
application of Maunsell’s solution of persulphate 
of iron, pure tincture of iodine, or of nitric acid, 
will arrest the progress of the gangrene more 
slowly, though with perhaps equal certainty. 
In the treatment of scurvy, which has at differ- 
ent periods prevailed somewhat extensively in 
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the army, in addition to the use of potatoes, 
onions, sauerkraut, oranges, lemons, and lime- 
juice, which have been considered as the best 
antiscorbutics, Dr. William A. Hammond, late 
Surgeon-General, recommended and introduced, 
with the best effect, the use of the solution of 
bitartrate of potassa (cream of tartar), as a 
beverage among the men. The use of the com- | 
mon dandelion with vinegar, and of sorrel, are 
also recommended. Both contain salts of po- 
tassa, which in some form seems to be the most 
effectual remedy for scurvy. Wine, cider, 
spruce beer, and vinegar made from apples, are 
also valuable for the same cause. The vinegar 
made by the German process in the acetous fer- 
mentation of alcohol, is worthless in this dis- 
ease. Dr. Hammond also recommends from 
his own practice, tincture chloride of iron in 
doses of thirty drops three times a day. 

The use of ansesthetics in surgical operations 
during the war, has been far more extensive 
than in all the previous history of these agents, 
An experience of their use in probably fully 
two hundred thousand cases, ought to throw 
light on the advantages and injuries resulting 
from them, and to enable the profession to de- 
termine whether their introduction is, all things 
considered, a bane or a blessing. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, the opinions of eminent surgeons 
are at variance on this subject, and that after 
extended opportunities of observation Dr. Frank 
H. Hamilton, after a very large experience in 
surgical operations both before and since the 
introduction of anssthetics, states distinctly, 
that ‘his success in capital operations, especial- 
ly in primary thigh operations, has not been so 
good since he began to use these agents as it 
was before.” ‘‘ Anwsthetics,” he says, ‘produce 
certain effects upon the system which tend to 
prevent union by the first intention; and con- 
sequently they must be regarded as indirectly . 
causes of suppuration, pyeemia, secondary hem- 
orrhage, erysipelas, and hospital gangrene. 
Ether, he thinks, ought to be preferred to chlo- 
roform, being less liable to destroy life imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Cole, an eminent English surgeon, re- 
gards chloroform “as a highly pernicious agent,” 
and desires that it should be entirely excluded 
from field and field-hospital practice.” The 
Director-General of the Medical Department of 
the British Army states, “that while a majority 
of the surgeons of that army believe its use 
desirable in all cases both of slight and severe 
wounds requiring operations, where no organic 
disease exists, a large minority object to its use 
in cases of very severe shock, more especially 
where much blood has been lost; and a smaller 
minority believe its use to be dangerous in sec- 
ondary operations, where the patient’s system 
has been much reduced by large purulent dis- 
charges, and more especially when this redue- 
tion has taken place with rapidity greater than 
usual from inordinate amount of discharge, or 
from the addition of secondary hemorrhage.” 
Dr. Zina Pitcher, of Detroit, a surgeon in the 
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United States Army in 1812, and now surgeon 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit, while approving 
of their use in the severer operations of surgery, 
whenever there is sufficient force in the circu- 
lation, and neryous activity enough to sustain 
the patient, ‘feels obliged to remonstrate against 
their use in cases of syncope or nervous ex- 
haustion.” On the other hand, Dr. Valentine 
Mott, Dr, Gross, an eminent army surgeon, and 
some others, advocate their use in all capital 
operations, and Dr. Mott prefers chloroform to 
ether. The use of the nitrous oxide now be- 
coming so popular with the dentists, is generally 
regarded as inadmissible in most surgical oper- 
ations, both from the difficulty and trouble of 
its daily preparation, and from the fact that the 
anwsthesia produced by it, is not sufficiently 
lasting to permit of protracted operations. Its 
effect. on the system is unquestionably less per- 
nicious than that of either chloroform or ether. 
(See ANZSTHETICS.) 

MINNESOTA. This young State, situated 
on the extreme northwest of the other States, is 
rapidly increasing in population. The amount 
of public land entered by settlers during the year 
was 665,750 acres, being an increase of 202,454 
acres over the previous year. The increase in 
logs scaled for lumber is 28,000,000 feet. The 
sales of school lands during the year were 
41,510 acres for $287,675, and during the past 
three years 131,950 acres for $839,984, aver- 
aging nearly $6.50 per acre. A hundred miles 
of railroad within the State are in operation, and 
two hundred miles more are graded and ready for 
the rails. The balance in the State Treasury at 
the end of the year was $93,530. The number of 
troops contributed to the Federal service by the 
State at the close of the previous year was 13,201. 
Under the call for five hundred thousand men 
in July, 1864, the State contributed for one year, 
2,682 men; for two years, 204; for three years, 
61 men. The excess of credits to the State on 
August 1st, was 1,407 men. 

A correspondence took place between Gov. 
Miller and Provost Marsha! General] Fry, rela- 
tive to the quota of the State under the call for 
troops made in December, 1864. The latter 
stated that the call of December was intended 
to supply deficiencies in the call of July arising 
from credits allowed under that call, dnd said: 

The rule in applying credits is, that they should be 
deducted from the quota of the call that produced 
them. All men raised since the call of July 18, 1864, 
are credited upon the quota under that call; if the 
quota is more than filled, it is carried as an excess to 
the credit of the locality, and taken into account in 
the assignment of the quota under the call of December 
19th, 1864, and provost marshals are instructed that, 
in determining the quotas of sub-districts under the 
present call, they will apply such excess accordingly; 
and all men raised since December 19th are of course 
credited upon the call of that date. 

In crediting the excess that is carried forward from 
the call of July 13th, 1864, and applied to the call of 
December 19th, 1864, I consider not only the number 
of men of which the excess is composed, but also the 

eriod of their service, and the quotas assigned un- 
ae the call of December 19th are thus reduced by 
this excess of service, and hence they should not 
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be further reduced, except by enlistments subsequent 
to December 19th, 1864, the date ofthe call for three 
hundred thousand men. 


The entire vote given by the State at the Pres- 
idential election was 42,435, of which Mr. Lin- 
coln received 25,060, and Gen. McClellan 17,- 
875; majority for Mr. Lincoln, 7,685. Soldiers 
do not vote out of the State. The vote of the 
State in 1860 was 34,421, being an increase of 
8,014. Two Republican members of Congress 
were chosen at the same election. 

The Legislature elected was divided as follows: 


Senate. Honse. 
ROpubiaiGrscaccaansceesecscups aces 16 82 
DOCUeERON GS < FSSA ce pene Acie at 5 10 

SOM. c shana cpap hand oses «5 bys 21 42 


The educational and benevolent institutions 
of the State made more progress than during 
the previous year. They are yet, however, in 
their infancy. 

The large Federal force on the western bor- 
der prevented the incursions of the Indians as 
in previous years, and the State was compara- 
tively free from disturbance in consequence of 
the neighboring Indian war. 

MISSISSIPPI. After the expedition under 
Gen. Sherman to Meridian at the commencement 
of the year (see Army OPERations), Mississippi 
was almost entirely abandoned by the Federal 
forces. All the northern counties were left, 
and also other parts of the State excepting 
Vicksburg and Natchez,. where garrisons were 
stationed, and a small force on the Yazoo. The 
people on the line of Gen. Sherman’s march 
returned to their homes and endeavored to ac- 
commodate themselves to the circumstances 
which existed. Many of the planters without 
horses and servants were supplied by those in 
the districts not overrun to such an extent as 
to enable them to get in a crop sufficient for 
their necessities. The railroads and telegraphs 
were repaired with much vigor. 

The efforts which were made to employ freed- 
men on plantations were generally unsuccess- 
ful, owing to the hazardous nature of the busi- 
ness, unless a Federal force was close at hand 
to afford protection against guerrillas, An 
order was issued by Gen. Slocum on May 19th, 
declaring that the residents of a district should 
be made responsible for all the damage caused 
by guerrillas to lessees. For every lessee killed 
an assessment of ten thousand dollars was or- 
dered to be levied upon the disloyal people 
residing within thirty miles, which should be 
appropriated to the family of the deceased. 
Notwithstanding these provisions for the em- 
ployment of. freedmen, the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River were almost lined with their rude 
huts and cabins, and a vast amount of destitu- 
tion, starvation, and sickness prevailed. The 
return of Gen. Sherman brought between 
ten and eleven thousand, which added to the 
numbers already at the military posts. In 
Natchez military orders were issued as a sani- 
tary measure, forbidding any contraband to re- 
main in that city after April 1st, who was not 
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employed by some responsible white person in 
some legitimate. business. A limited number 
only were allowed to occupy a house. They 
were also forbidden to rent houses and live to 
themselves, but required to seek shelter from 
their employers at the contraband camps. 

The corn crop of the year was comparatively 
a failure in the northern counties of the State, 
and foreshadowed great destitution during the 
ensuing winter. 

There is a class of persons who have proba- 
bly been the severest sufferers by the war, of 
whom comparatively little has been said. These 
are the white refugees. Their condition in 
Mississippi was even more deplorable than that 
of the negroes, for equally with them they have 
borne the evils of slavery without acquiring the 
habits of industry which the latter obtained. 
Many of them were natives of the North, who 
had become citizens of the Southern States be- 
fore the war in order to improve their fortunes, 
and who seized the first opportunity to escape 
with their lives, leaving every thing else be- 
hind. . Hundreds of others were deserters from 
the Confederate army. The greatest sufferers, 
however, were the more ignorant of these men 
and women and children. The refugees that 
returned with Gen. Sherman to Vicksburg, 
were long compelled to lie in the streets or 
open squares. The condition of these people 
is thus described : 


Banks’ unfortunate expedition brought ruin upon 
thousands; for the people, feeling confident of his 
success, openly avowed their attachment to the 
Union, and after his defeat they were left wholly un- 

rotected. Their houses were burned: over their 
eads, and they themselves were compelled to flee 
for their lives. ; ie 

On both sides of the river they are crowded together 
in miserable buildings, and when those fail they lie 
often with no bed but the damp ground and no cover- 
ing but the open sky. No wonder that death makes 
such awful havoc amongthem. Inan old warehouse 
we found forty-seven in one room. Of this number 
only twelve were able to stand—they were so sick and 
weak from exposure and wantoffood. A sick woman 
lay on the floor with a babe a week old by her side; 
at her feet lay a little child two years old, wasted to 
a skeleton by want and disease, while her four other 
children lay near her, all too sick to bring even a drink 
of water. Her husband is a soldier in our army. On 
a blanket in the corner, with a few old clothes rolled 
up to supply the place of a pillow, lay three little 
children, all very sick. Their mother, a worn, feeble- 
looking woman, sat beside them on the floor, and asI 
stooped to examine the little ones and inquire into 
their wants, she burst into tears and exclaimed: ‘‘I 
am afraid my children will all die! I have no medi- 
cines and nothing that they can eat—God knows 
what is to become of us.”’ Her look of bitter despair, 
as she said this, haunted me for days afterwards. I 
found her husband and son had entered our army 
more than a year ago, but she had lost all track of 
them and they knew nothing of her whereabouts. A 
short distance from the building I have described, in 
a wretched shed where hogs had always been quar- 
tered I found three families in a condition which it is 
impossible to describe. The building had no floor, 
and the stagnant water stood upon the ground in 
many places, while the air within was so intolerable, 
that ‘hile dealing out the food and medicines I was 
several times obliged to go out into the open air. 
Upon the ground lay a mother, a grown daughter, and 
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four other sick children. Close beside them was a 
woman too far gone to speak or notice us. But J 
need not dwell ponger upon these heart-rending 
scenes; enough has been said to awaken sympathy 
in every heart that contains one spark of fooling 01 
humanity. I know that many have but little sympa- 
thy for these refugees, denouncing them all as Seces- 
sionists and not worthy our charity. I can only say 
that such Portes either lack heart or they have been 
superficial in their investigations. My own expe- 
rience with them has been quite the contrary, 


A number of small military expeditions were 
made from the posts held by the Federal forces 
during the year. On May 6th a troublesome 
band of guerrillas, which had plundered and 
burned almost to the outskirts of Vidalia, re- 
tired for shelter to a swamp. Major Smith, of 
the Sixth U. 8. colored artillery, who. com- 
manded the post, sent out a force under Col. 
Farrar, The enemy were overtaken, and a brief 
contest, without quarter, ensued.’ The uncer- 
tainty of the number of the assailants caused 
the enemy to flee with a small Joss. 

On June 10th an engagement took place at 
Guntown, in which the enemy obtained con- 
siderable success. The Federal force consisted 
of two brigades of cavalry, under Col. Grierson, 
two brigades of infantry in company with the 
First Illinois light ‘artillery and two regiments 
of colored infantry, all under Gen. Sturgis. 
The enemy were commanded by Gen. Forrest, 
and: consisted of Bell’s, Lyon’s, Rucker’s, and 
Johnston’s brigades, and Rice’s and Morton’s 
batteries. Gen, Sturgis advanced from Mem- 
phis until he encountered the enemy in strong 
force ‘near Guntown, and after a sharp contest 
was routed. The enemy pursued Sturgis to 
Colliersville, and his loss was three thousand 
men, eight hundred mules, five hundred horses, 
two hundred wagons, twenty ambulances, one 
hundred and fifty thousand rations, six hundred 
thousand rounds of ammunition, and fourteen’ 
pieces of artillery all spiked and the wheels cut 
down. The defeat is ascribed to the exhausted 
condition in which the Federal infantry were 
brought into action and the overwhelming force 
of the enemy. 

On Oct. 5th Gen. Albert L. Lee moved from 
Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, marching through 
Rocky Hill cross-roads, Osyea, and Greenburg, 
destroying much property and taking a number 
of prisoners. He returned to Baton Rouge on 
the 9th. 

On Noy. 14th Col. Fonda left Baton Rouge 
and marched to Williams’ Bridge, Liberty, and 
Brookhaven, Mississippi, capturing a number 
of prisoners and destroying a bridge, and then 
returned. 

In consequence of the following order, the 
Catholic Bishop of Natchez was arrested and 
transported to Vidalia : 

Heapguarters U. S. at 
Natourz, Miss., Aug. 12, 1864 

Military authority having been, for the time, vindi- 
cated, so much of Special Order No. 11 as requires 
Rey. William Hen Ider, Bishop of Natchez, to re- 


main within the military lines of the Post of Vidalia, 
La., is suspended, and he may return to his home and 


——— 
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duties until the pleasure of the War Department be 
known in his case. ; 

And as all solemn appeals to the Supreme Being 
not proceeding from honest hearts and willing minds 
are pecumarite offensive to Him and subversive of 
sound morality, so much of Special Order No. 31, 
June 18, 1864, as uires public prayer to be pro- 
nounced in behalf of the President of the United 
States and the Union, is suspended until further 
orders; leaving all persons conducting Divine wor- 
ship liberty to manifest such measure of hostility as 
they may feel against the Government and Union of 
these States, and their sympathy with the rebellion, 
by omitting such supplication, if so minded. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. M. BRAYMAN, 

J. H. Opuiy, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


The Confederate State Government con- 
tinued undisturbed through the year. At the 
session of the Legislature all white males be- 
tween sixteen and fifty-five were made subject 
to the Governor’s orders. Little else is at 


“sy, present known of its proceedings. 


* MISSOURI. The session of the Legislature 
of Missouri, commenced immediately after the 
close of the electf#n in November, 1863. In 
February, 1864, a bill was passed, which pro- 
vided simply for a call of a convention to revise 
the organic law of the State. The election of 
delegates to this convention was to be held in 
November ensuing, at the time of the general 
election. At the same time the people were to 
vote on the proposition whether they desired a 
convention or not. If they decided against a 
convention, then the delegates were not to as- 
semble. If the vote sustained the proposition, 
then the convention was to meet in St. Louis 
on Jan 5th, 1865. 

The action of the convention in 1863, on the 
subject of emancipation, was not satisfactory to 

.& portion of the citizens. It provided for grad- 
ual instead of immediate emancipation. The 
latter was sought to be obtained by a new 
convention, composed of men more recently 
elected than those of the adjourned convention. 

The annual election was held on Noy. 8th; 
previous to which Gen. Rosecrans, in command 
of the department, issued the following orders: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MissoverI, j 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., October 12, 1864. 
General Order No. 195. 

Our free government, established and administered 
by the will of the people, expressed Lenk, legal 
elections, requires from every citizen a sacred regard 
oo the preservation and purity of the elective fran- 
chise. - ie 

The General commanding expects the united assist- 
ance of the true men of all parties, in his efforts to 
secure a full and fair opportunity for all who are en- 
titled to vote at the approaching election in the State 
of Missouri, and in excluding from the polls those 
who by alienage, treason, guerrillaism, and other 
erimes or disabilities, have no just right to vote. 

The laws of the State declare who may vote, and 
prescribe the times and places of voting. But, in 
the present disturbed condition of the country, the 
civil power is too weak effectually to enforce the exe- 
cution of those laws, or adequately punish offenders, 
Wherefore in compliance with bis duty as a citizen 
and department commander, and with the wishes of 
all true citizens, and in aid of the law, the General 
commanding orders as follows: 

i, Those, and only those, who have the qualifisa- 
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tions, and who take the oath prescribed by the State, 
copies of which are hereunto annexed, sha.l vote. 

m the terms of the oath, it is manifest that it 
was the intention of the Missouri State Convention 
that no person should vote who, since the 17th day 
of Dec. 1861, has wilfully taken up arms or levied 
war against the United States, or against the Pro. 
visional Government of the State of Missouri. This 
excludes from the right of voting all who, since that 
date, have been in the rebel army or navy anywhere, 
and all who, since that date, have been anywhere 
engaged in guerrilla marauding or bushwhacking. 
If, therefore, any such person offer to vote, his 
vote may be challenged, and he shall be immediately 
arrested. And any judge of election shall be arrest- 
ed and punished who permits the name of any such 
person to be recorded in the’ poll book, or his vote 
to be received, where such judge has personal knowl- © 
edge of his true character, or the same is shown to 
him by lawful evidence before the vote is received. 

Voting, or attempting to vote, in contravention of 
law or orders, is declared a military offence, sub- 
jecting the offender to arrest, trial, and punishment, 
if convicted. 

2. No one who has borne arms against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, or voluntarily given aid 
and comfort to its enemies during the present re- 
bellion, shall act as judge or clerk at.an election; nor 
shall any county judge knowingly appoint any such 
person to act as judge at an ele¢tion. Violation of 
this will be promptly noticed,’ and the offenders 
brought to trial by the local military authorities. 

8. Outrages upon the freedom of election by vio- 
lence or intimidation; attempting to hinder legal, or 
to roe or encourage illegal, voting; interfering 
with the legal challenge of voters; acting as officers 
of election, in contravention of law or orders; wil- 
ful neglect to perform their duties, under the laws 
and these orders, by officers of elections, and es- 
pecially taking the voters’ or officers’ oath falsely; 
and all other acts and words interfering with the 
ed A freedom of elections, are crimes against 
the liberties of the people, and are declared military 
offences, and will be rigorously punished. 

4, The laws of the State provide that those of its 
citizens who are in the army shall not thereby lose 
the privilege of voting, Dp op the voting is done 
in the manner prescribed. The commanding General, 
therefore, directs that, on the day of election, every 
practicable facility be afforded for taking, in camp, 
or on the field, the vote of citizens of Missouri who 
may then be in any company of Missouri volunteers 
p militia, in the service of the United States or the 

tate. 

A copy of the ordinance of this State, providing 
for elections under the supervision of the command- 
ing officers of companies, 1s hereto subjoined, for the 
guidance of all concerned. Such commanding offi- 
cers will not on any account neglect to make arrange- 
ments for, and to hold, such elections, where the 
condition of their commands will admit of their being 
held without detriment to the service. 

The commanding General deems it better that all 
citizens of Missouri in the military service in this 
State should vote in their companies, as authorized 
by said ordinance; but he does not consider that the 
uniform of the army should be a badge of exclusion 
of any soldier from voting at the polls where he,’ as 
a citizen, would be entitled to vote, and therefore 
does not prohibit it. At the same time, he directs 
that any soldier who abuses the privilege of access, 
to the polls, by any disorderly conduct, or by any 
unauthorized interference with other citizens in the 
lawful exercise of the right of voting, shall be punish- 
ed, and all military officers are especially charged to 
prevent any such act on the part of any soldier, 

5. Wherever there is good reason to apprehend 
that rebel bushwhackers, or other evil dispgsed per- 
sons, will attempt to control the election at’ any pre- 
cinct by their acts, threats or presence, a sufficient 
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guard will be detailed to prevent any such control, 
and keep the peace. 

6. District and all subordinate commanders will 
strictly and carefully enforce this order at the ap- 
proaching elections, and use all diligence to bring to 
speedy and condign punishment all civilians, officers, 
or soldiers who violate any of its provisions. 

7. The commanding General earnestly invokes the 
zealous and active aid of all law-abiding citizens, on 
the day of the said election, in preserving the peace 
at the polls, and preventing illegal voting; and he 
hopes that every newspaper in this State will see 
proper to publish this order continuously in every 
issue until the day of the next elecion. 

By command of Major-General ROSECRANS. 

Franx Eno, Assistant Adjutant General. 


The vote given by the people for President, 
was as follows:—Lincoln, 71,676; Me Clellan, 
31,626. Majority for Mr. Lincoln, 40,050. 

The Radical or unconditional Union candidate 
for Governor, Thomas O. Fletcher, was elected 
by a majority of about 41,125 over Thos, L. Price. 

The total vote relative to a State Convention, 
was 89,215; of which the majority in favor of 
a convention, was 37,793. Of the members 
chosen to the convention, three-fourths belong- 
ed to the Radical party. The entire Radical 
ticket for State officers was elected, also a large 
Radical majority of the members of the Senate, 
and three-fourths of the Assembly; eight out 
of nine Radical candidates were elected to Con- 
gress. The Radical ticket was also elected in 
eighty of the one hundred and fourteen counties 
in the State. 

This was the first election for State officers 
which had been held in Missouri since the be- 
ginning of the war. The acting Governor, after 
Gov. Jackson and Lieut.-Governor Reynolds 
withdrew from the State, had been chosen by 
the convention (Gamble), and also the Lieut.- 
Governor Hall who succeeded on the decease 
of the former. 

The Legislature assembled. on December 26th. 
Governor Hall in his message stated that on 
July 1st, 1864, the State had furnished by vol- 
unteer enlistments ten thousand more soldiers 
for the Federal army than her quota. Since 
that time eleven new regiments had been re- 
cruited and organized. 


The whole number of men furnished by Missouri un- 
der different calls of the President prior to Febru- 
Sry 1st) 2866, 5, es gee sii vives cov aawue scene ces 59,676 
Number of men furnished since February Ist, 1864, as 
shown by the reports of the Commissary of Musters, 
Department of the Missouri, and Assistant Acting 
Provost Marshal General for Missouri,............ 18,508 
Veteran Musters to April 28, 1864,..........eeeceeees 
The Enrolled Missouri Militia that have served six 
months and longer reduced to three years stand- 
ard, by report of Adjutant-General of Missouri of 
April 18, 1864,...4...s0c.ccnee Nie Came on obama 2174 


Total number furnished to 30th November, 1864, 81,767 
In addition there has been in the field since 
July 31st, 1861, more than sixty thousand militia, 
in payment of which more than four millions 
of dollars have been expended. On January 
1st, 1864, there was due the militia $989,579.05, 
to provide for which the Governor recommended 
an issue of bonds. The services of this militia 
have been of great importance to the welfare of 
the State. 
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The revenue of the State for the two years 
ending September 80th, 1864, was $2,040,567. 
The balance in the treasury on October 1st, 
1862, was $700,101. The amount subject to 
appropriation, after adding balances transferred 
from the road and canal funds, was $2,751,899. 
The expenditures in the two fiscal years, includ- 
ing ordinary and special appropriations, were 
$961,830; adding the several sums chargeab.e 
on the revenue fund, and the expenditures were 
$2,858,207; balance October Ist, 1864, $393,- 
691, The revenue of the State in 1863 and 
1864 exceeded that of the years 1861 and 1862. 

The bonds and interest due up to January Ist, 
1865, by the State, including old debt, revenue 
bonds, and interest due on railroad bonds. issued 
bes the State to the varions, railroads is as fol- 

ows: 


State bonds, old debt, due in 1862,....... $163,000 
- ASO. si omen 239,000: 
$402,.00 
Revenue bonds, 1968 auldigetsasanalysls yan ; 
Ranehes tales ae eS 4, 
431,000 
Interest on Pacific R. R. bonds from July 
1861, to Jan. 1865, inclusive,......... 1,680,000 
Interest on Pacific R. R. bonds for South- 
west Branch, from July 1861, to Jan. 
1865, inclusive, iii.ks ssi seb 508 ieee 1,120,000 
Interest on Platte Co, R. R, bonds from 
July 1861, to Jan. 1865, inclusive,...| 168,000 


Interest on North Missouri R. R. bonds 
from July 1861 to Jan. 1865, inclusive} 1,044,000 
Interest on St. Louis and Iron Mountain 
R. R.* bonds from July 1861, to Jan. 


1865, inclusive, s...siscecessecewees 840,240 
Interest on Cairo and Fulton R. R. bonds 
from July 1861, to Jan. 1865, inclusive} 156,000} 5,003,240 
Add for money borrowed from the banks 4 
by Governor Gamble,.............. 150,000 
$5,991,240 


There was also contracted a military debt by 
the State. The Missouri Convention, at its 
October session, 1861, passed an ordinance ap- 
propiiating one million of dollars in defence 
warrants, redeemable and payable into the State 
treasury for taxes, to enable her authorities to 
protect the State by organizing and putting into 
service the loyal militia. These warrants, to the 
amount of one million three hundred and sey- 
enty thousand four hundred and eighty dollars, 
have been: paid out in the State for the organ- 
ization, support, and maintenance of the State 
militia, The General Assembly at its last ses- 
sion, by an act to provide means for the pay- 
ment and support of the enrolled militia, ap- 
proved March 9th, 1863, appropriated the sum 
of three millions of dollars, and authorized the 
issue of three millions of Union military bonds 
for that purpose. The sum of three millions of 
these bonds have been issued, and delivered to 
the paymasters of the State, and by them paid 
out to the enrolled militia, making a military 
debt of the State of four million three hundred 
and seventy thousand four hundred and eighty- 
dollars. Defence warrants were made receiva- 
ble for all taxes due the State; Union. military 
bonds were made receivable for 50 per cent. of 


* The Iron Mountain Railroad Company have paid into the 
treasury $60,000 ou their interest account, 
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State revenue, and for all military and commu- 
tation tax, provided for under said act of March, 
1863, up to and including the year 1864, 

There has been paid into the treasury and 
cancelled and destroyed, up to the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1864, defence warrants amounting to the 
sum of one million one hundred and thirteen 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
There has been redeemed and paid into the 
treasury for taxes, etc., up to the first day of 
December, 1864, Union military bonds, amount- 
ing to the sum of one million two hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and seven- 
ty dollars and interest allowed thereon amount- 
ing to three thousand four hundred and seventy 
pn ad and seven cents. 

During the years 1861 and 1862 the disturb- 
ances in all portions of the State utterly sus- 
pended and prostrated the common schools in 
nearly every county. In 1863 many school- 
house doors were thrown open and children 
gathered in the schools in all parts of the State. 
In 1864 nearly all the counties north of the 
Missouri River had their common schools in 
full operation, and in many counties south of 
the river schools were opened. The change 
about to take place in the condition of the 
slaves, has already turned attention to their 
education and to the relations which they shall 
hold to the institutions of the State. 

It was estimated that nearly one-third of the 
population of 1860 had been lost to the State 
in consequence of the war. Even at that period 
the population was hardly sufficient to develop 
the resources and gather the harvests. Immi- 
gration is therefore greatly needed. 

The ney ly-elected State officers were inaugu- 
rated on Jan. 6th, 1865. Gov. Fletcher in his 
address says: 

In point of physical advantage, in the combination 
of all the elements of wealth, in the invitations that 
are held out to enterprise, and in the magnificent and 
swift rewards that wait on industry, no area on the 
Western Continent containing an equal number of 
square miles, can compare with our own State. While 


embracing a greater number of acres of good - 
cultural land than any other State in the Sion Bie: 
souri has‘more iron than all the other States com- 
bined; lead in quantities greater than elsewhere dis- 
‘covered inthe world; mines of cobalt and zinc, and 
lodes of copper; whole districts of country underlaid 
with strata of coal; almost illimitable forests of the 
most useful timber, including the giant resiniferous 
= inviting the hand of unshackled industry and 

iberal enterprise to gather its wealth; prairie and 
forest diversified everywhere by streams stenting 
unequalled water-power; one of the largest rivers o 
the world flowing through her centre, and another 
washing the whole length of her border. 


The military policy adopted at the present 
time in Arkansas and Missouri, it is expected, 
will prevent the return of the Confederate 
armies to the soil of either State. 

That part of the State north of the Missouri 
River is mostly an agricultural country. Good 
timber is found in abundance along the str 
and out from one-fourth to half a mile usually, 
the prairie begins. The land is rich, and the 
sub-soil is of a loamy clay, making it a very 
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lasting soil. Coal «f a good quality for fires 
and blacksmiths’ use, is found in most of the 
counties. Fine building-stone is found in near 
ly every county. 

South of the Missouri River minerals are 
found, with but little farming land except 
along the Kansas border and Missouri River, 
and a small section of the southwest corner of 
the State. The surface of the country is 
broken and hilly, the Ozark Mountain range 
crossing the entire breadth of the southern part 
of the State. Several rivers, that are at times 
navigable quite a distance, and numerous moun- 
tain streams and great springs, will furnish, 
when improved, immense power for manufac- 


turing purposes. 


The minerals are in great abundance; the 
coal and wood in close proximity, rendering 
the cost of working the ore very little. Often 
iron ore, coal, wood, and water power may be 
had from the same hillside. 

On Jan. 6th the Constitutional Convention 
assembled in St. Louis. It was organized by 
the election of Arnold Krekel, of St. Charles, 
as President. On the 11th, a committee re- 
ported the following ordinance of emanci- 
pation : 


Be it ordained by the People of the State of Missourt 
in Convention assembled, That hereafter in this State 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except in punishment of crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted; and all per- 
sons held to service or labor as slaves, are hereby 
declared free. 


The subsequent proceedings of the Conven- 
tion are thus reported: 


The ordinance having passed to a second reading, 
Mr. Drake proposed the following amendment: 

Sec. 2. That no person can, on account of color, be disquali- 
oe asa be ey oo be Cp raaen to boa or be eh eH 

m uiring, 0. , or transmi ro or be e 
to any other pasiislitient for an offence than that imposed 
on others for a like offence, or restricted in the exercise 
of religious worship, or be hindered in reas Ting pancetta 
or be subject in Jaw to any restraints or disqualifications in 
regard to an mal rights than such as are held upon 
others under like circumstances. 

Mr. Switzler. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment. I desire to amend the amendment 
by adding an additional section as follows: 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Legislature to provide by 
law for be @ apa tig all slaves emancipated by this ordinance, 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-one years. 

Mr. Drake. That is introducing a new proposition 
under the name of an amendment, which is in direct 
contravention to the rules. 

The President. I shall rule that proposition out 
of order under the rules. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, in which the subject 


of negro s e was wariously handled by members, 
to cut off which Mr. Budd moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. Drake, What is it? 


Mr. Budd. If the question is sustained by a major- 
ity of this house, it brings the subject to a vote, first 
on the first amendment, and second on the second 
amendment, and third on the original proposition, 

The President. The question now before the con- 
vention is, on the rejection of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Franklin; the previous question 
affects that alone. 

Mr. Budd. I withdraw it. 

Mr. Drake. The question 1s on the notion I made 
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to reject the amendment of the gentleman from 
Franklin. 

Mr. Clover. And upon it the ayes and noes are 
demanded. 

Mr. Drake, 
that question. 

Mr. Strong. I ask, Mr. President, if it is in order 
to amend that motion? If so, I desire to offer a mo- 
tion that all amendments be rejected temporarily. 

The President. I don’t think it is proper at this 
time. 

The vote was then taken and resulted: ayes, 58; 
noe3, 4, 

The motion to reject the amendment prevailed: 
ayes, 87; noes, 25. 

After the disposal of several points of order the 
vote was taken on the adoption of the ordinance, 
resulting—ayes, 59; noes, 4; absent, 2. The noes 


Yes, I call for the ayes and noes on 


were Messrs Gilbert of Platte, Harris, Morton, and. 


Switzler. 

The announcement of the vote was received with 
loud applause and with waving of handkerchiefs and 
swinging of hats. The president and sergeant-at- 
arms found it impossible to quell the enthusiasm. 

Mr. Owen. I desire to moye to reconsider the 
re on adopting the ordinance and lay it on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Owen. I understand that the Rev. Mr. Eliot 
is in the hall, and I move that he come forward and 
zive thanks to Almighty God for the passage of an 

rdinance of Emancipation in Missouri. 

Prayer was then offered by the Rey. Dr. Eliot as 
follows: Most merciful God, before whom we are all 
equal, we look up to Thee who hast declared Thyself 
our Father and our helper and our strong defence, to 
thank Thee that Thou art no respecter of ersons, to 
thank Thee that Thou didst send Jesus Christ into 
the world to redeem the world from sin, and that He 
was the friend to the poor, that He came to break 
the manacles of the slaves, ‘‘that the prpressed 
might go free.” We thank Thee that this day the 
Benes of this State have had grace given them to do 
as they would be done by. We pray that thy bless- 
ings may rest upon the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion, that no evil may come to this State from the 
wrong position of those who do not agree with the 
action of to-day, but that we, all of us, may be united 
to sustain this which is the law of the land. We 
pray, O God, but our hearts are too full to express 
our thanksgiving. _ Thanks be to God for this day ; 
that light has now come out from darkness, that al 
things are now promising a future of peace and quiet- 
ness to our distracted State. Grant that this voice 
may go over the whole land until the Ordinance of 
Emancipation is made perfect throughout the States. 
We ask it through the name of our dear Lord and 
Redeemer. Amen. 

Mr. Budd offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a copy of the ordinance passed by this Con- 
yention, freeing all persons in the State heretofore held as 
slayes, signed by the President and attested by the Secretary 
as a true copy, e, and the same shall be placed in the hands 
of a special messenger to transmit to the Governor of the 
State at Jefferson City; and when received by him, he is re- 
quested to issue his proclamation, stating that by an irre- 
vocable act of the Convention, slagery is abolished in the 
State of Missouri row and forever, 

The resolution was adopted, and the Conyention 
adjourned, 


The news of the passage of the ordinance 
was immediately sent by telegraph to Jefferson 
City, where the Legislature was in session, and 
a scene of great rejoicing ensued. Several 
spontaneous gatherings of the people were 
held, “‘at which the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. At one of the meetings speeches were 
made by State senators, the chaplain of the 
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House, and Congressmen elect, and tte report 
says: 

. Mr. Bonner, of St. Louis, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: ° *% 


~ Resolved, That Col. Jameson, of St. Louis, Mr. Kutzner 
of Hannibal, and Mr, Doan, of Grundy, be invited up in front 
of the speaker's stand and sing “ John Brown.” _- 


_ The song was sung amid immense applause. 
_ The Lieut.-Governor offered the following resola- 
tion, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the 
chair to draft joint resolutions suitable to the importance of. 
the occasion, and that the same be submitted to the General 
Assembly for its action, 


_ The chairman appointed the committee. 

Pending the proceedings of the meeting, which 
was held at night, every window of the Capitol was 
illuminated, and the very hills of Jefferson were 
made to lift up their heads and rejoice. 


On the next day a message was received 
by the Convention from the Governor and 
Legislature of Illinois, expressing their con- 
gratulations on the passage of the ordinance. 
Afterwards a motion was made in the Conven- 
tion to pay the loyal owners for their slaves. 
It was laid on the table—ayes, 44; noes, 4. 

A motion was also made to submit the ordi- 
nances of the Convention to the people. After 
some discussion it was laid on the table—ayes, 
44; noes, 9. 

The number of slaves in Missouri, according 
to the census of 1860, was 114,931. 

Measures were introduced before the Legis- 
lature to provide for the welfare of the emanci- 
pated blacks. These measures, and also the 
further proceedings of the State Convention, 
form a portion of the history of 1865, and will 
be found in a subsequent volume. 

At the close of the year Maj.-Gen. Pope was 
ordered to relieve Gen. Rosecrans in command 
of the military department. 

MOCQUARD, Jean Francois Constant, a 
French man of letters, and private secretary 
to Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, born 
in Bordeaux in 1791, died in Paris, Dec. 9, 
1864. He was educated at Paris, and obtained 
the place of bursar in the college of Louis le 
Grand, then known by the name of Prylanée. 
On quitting college he entered the school of 
law, was called to the bar in 1817, and joined 
the Liberal party in its opposition to the Gov- 
ernment of the Restoration. He was employed 
as counsel in some of the political trials: of the 
period, and particularly in that of the military 
conspiracy, in which the four sergeants of 
Rochelle were implicated, and: for which they 
suffered death. He ceased to practise as a lawyer 
in 1826, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. It was probably during this period that 
he prepared his translation of Tacitus, and 
some other works of less importance. The 
career and misfortunes of Hortense Beauhar- 
nais, the beautiful, though not always discrect 
queen of Louis Bonaparte, ex-King of Holland, 
seem to have fascinated the young advocate, 
and he became a warm adherent to the for- 
tunes of the Bonapartes. In the attempt of 
Louis Napoleon to incite a reve’ution at Stras- 
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burg in 1836, Mocquard was one of his party, 
and rendered him essential service. In 1840 
he started Le Commerce, a paper devoted to 
the interests of the Bonaparte family, and in 
every way sought to propagate the doctrine of 
Louis Napoleon. Naturally he was one of the 
most active opponents of Louis Philippe and 
the Orleans dynasty in 1848, and aided power- 
fully in the election of Louis Napoleon as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, and in the coup 
@état of Dec. 1852, was the confidant, if not 
the prompter, and certainly the most trusted 
adviser of his imperial master. He had-been 
his private secretary from the time of ‘his elec- 
tion to the Presidency. - From 1852 to his 


Geath, he was ever the confidential friend and © 


mouth-piece of Napoleon III. ©The decrees, 
proclamations, and manifestoes of the emperor 
owed their final form to him, and often not a 
little of their character. If Napoleon wished 
to feel the pulse of Europe on any great ques- 
tion, like that of the Italian War, the Polish 
Insurrection, or the European Congress, Moc- 
quard presently put forth a tentative pamphlet 
on the subject, not always avowing the em- 
peror’s determinations, but stating the argu- 
ments which would justify a given course of 
action. With all these duties, he still found 
time for literary labor in the region of imagina- 
tion and fancy. He wrote several historic 
dramas for the stage, between 1857 and 1862, 
all of which had a remarkable popularity. The 
most celebrated of them were “ Tireuse de 
Cartes,” 1859; “ Massacres de Syrie,” 1860; 
“ Prise de Pekin,” 1861. He also published in 
the “ Revue Européenne,” and afterwards in 
book form, a novel entitled “ Jessie,” of great 
merit, and which was very successful. 
MORRIS, Georee P., an American poet and 
journalist, born in Philadelphia, October 10th, 
1802, died in New York, July 6th, 1864. He 
commenced his literary career in New York, 
where, at 15 years of age, he wrote verses for 
several of the newspapers. In 1823 he associ- 
ated himself with Samuel Woodworth in the 
publication of the ‘“ New York Mirror,” a week- 
ly journal of great merit, which, after a success- 
ful career of 19 years, succumbed in 1842 to 
the commercial disasters of the times. It was 
the first periodical of its kind which relied in 
any considerable degree upon native talent, and 
through its columns Bryant, Hoffman, Paulding, 
Leggett, Halleck, Fay, Willis, and other authors, 
gave to the world some of their most charac- 
teristic productions. In 1843 Mr. Morris started 
the “ New Mirror,” which did not live beyond 
its third volume; and in 1844 he established in 
New York the “Evening Mirror,” in which he 
was assisted by Mr. N. P.- Willis. This was 
succeeded in 1845 by the ‘“ National Press,” the 
title of which in 1846 was changed to the well- 
known one of the “Home Journal.” In con- 
junction with Mr. Willis he edited this paper 
until a short time previous to his death, when, 
on account of failing health, he desisted from 
literary Jabors and retired. As a journalist he 
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was sprightly and entertaining, though of late 
years his contributions in that capacity were few. 
As a poet, however, and more particularly as 
a song-writer, Mr. Morris acquired his chief 
reputation; and many of his lyrical efforts have 
had a prodigious popularity. The familiar lines 
** Woodman spare that Tree” have circulated, it 
is said, by millions of copies, and are enjoyed 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
Others, as ‘‘ We were Boys Together,” “ Land- 
Ho!” “Long Time Ago,” ‘‘ My Mother’s Bible,” 
and ‘“ Whip-Poor-Will,” were universal favor- 
ites in the concert room while it was still 
fashionable to sing English songs, and are iden- 
tified with pleasing melodies written for them 
by Stephenson, Bishop, Balfe, and other Eng- 
lish composers. His remaining writings com- 
prise “The Deserted Bride and other Poems,” 
a Revolutionary drama entitled “ Briercliff,” and 
a variety of miscellanies in prose and verse. 
The last complete edition of his poems appeared 
in 1860. He also edited a volume of “ Amer- 
ican Melodies,” containing songs by upwards of 
250 native authors, and, in conjunction with 
Willis, the “Prose and Poetry of Europe and 
America.” He resided for many years at Un- 
dercliff, a beautifully situated country seat 
among the Hudson River Highlands, and was 
customarily addressed as General Morris, deriv- 
ing the title from his commission of brigadier- 
general in the New York State Militia. 
MORTON, Marovs, an American statesman 
and jurist, born in Freetown, Mass., February 
19th, 1784, diedin Taunton, Mass., February 6th, 
1864. He was graduated at Brown University 
with high honors in 1804, and after pursuing 
his legal studies at the law-school in Litchfield, 
Conn., where John O. Calhoun was his fellow- 
student, commenced practice in Taunton in 
1807. He soon became a prominent leader of 
the Democratic party in Massachusetts, and from 
1817 to 1821 represented his district in Con- 
gress, where he cast his vote against the Mis- 
souri Compromise bill. He was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts in 182425, dis- 
charging for a part of the time the duties of 
Acting Governor, and in the latter year was 
appointed by Gov. Lincoln a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. In this position he won very 
high distinction for sagacity and juridical learn- 
ing, his reputation being in nowise affected by 
the fact that during the fifteen years he occu- 
pied a seat upon the bench he continued to be 
annually nominated candidate for Governor by 
the Democratic party, then in a hopeless minor- 
ity in the State. In 1839, after an animated 
canvass, he was elected Governor by a major- 
ity of one in the popular vote over Edward 
Everett, and filled the office until January, 1841. 
At the annual election in November, 1842, there 
was no choice by the people, and he was elected 
Governor by the Legislature, holding office until 
January 1844, In 1845 he was appointed col. 
lector of the port of Boston, but resigned that po- 
sition upon participating in 1848 in the Free Soil 
movement which nominated Van Buren for Pres- 
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ident in opposition to the regular Democratic 
candidate. He remained true to his anti-slavery 
predilections until his death, advocating the 
restriction of slavery to its existing limits, and 
deprecating any tendency of the Democratic 
party toward the support of that institution. 
Upon the breaking out of the rebellion of the 
Southern States he gave his whole influence in 
support of the Government and Administration. 
Gov. Morton held various other offices of trust 
and honor besides those enumerated, and died 
universally respected and esteemed. 
MULLIGAN, Cor. James A., an officer of 
U.S. volunteers, born at Utica, N. Y., June 25, 
1830; died July 26, 1864, from wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Winchester, Va. He was 
of Irish descent, his parents having emigrated 
to this country a few years previous to his 
birth. In the autumn of 1836 his parents re- 
moved to Chicago, and after a few years’ resi- 
dence placed him in the University of St. Ma- 
ry’s of the Lake. He graduated in 1850, being 
the first graduate from the university, and in 
the same year commenced the study of the law. 
In 1851 he accompanied John Lloyd Stephens, 
the American author, on his expedition to the 
Isthmus of Panama. After remaining at Pan- 
ama about a year, the deceased returned to 
Chicago, and in 1855 he was admitted to the 
bar, and immediately commenced practice in 
that city. During the winter of 1857 he was 
appointed to a clerkship in the office of the In- 
terior at Washington. When the war broke 
out he obtained the requisite authority, and in 
a few weeks raised a fine regiment of Irishmen, 
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the 23d Illinois infantry, afterwards known as 
“ Mulligan’s Brigade,” was made colonel, and 
in July, 1861, left for the front. During the 
first month or two of service the regiment was 
actively engaged in Virginia and Missouri until 
September, when it was ordered to the defence 
of Lexington. For nine days Col. Mulligan held 
the town against heavy odds, praying for re- 
enforcements; but reénforcements came not; 
Lexington fell into the hands of the rebels, and 
Col. Mulligan and his command were also cap- 
tured. He was exchanged on the 25th of Nov., 
and returned to Chicago as the hero of Lexing- 
ton. On his return he reorganized his regi- 
ment, In January, 1862, he was ordered with 
his regiment to proceed to New Oreek, Va., 
and hold that post. From that date till the 
time of his reénlistment (in June, 1864), Col. 
Mulligan participated in several hard-fought 
battles, 

In the battle of Winchester during a charge on 
the rebel lines he was mortally wounded ; a squad 
of his men seeing him fall, attempted to carry 
him off the field, but seeing that the colors of 
his brigade were endangered, he turned to his 
hearers and exclaimed, “Lay me down and 
save the flag,” repeating the order upon their 
hesitation. They obeyed him, and ere their re- 
turn, he was borne off by the enemy, and soon 
after died in their hands, Ool. Mulligan was 
at one time offered a commission of brigadier- 
general, but declined, preferring to remain with 
his old regiment. He was a peculiarly gifted 
writer, strictly temperate in all his habits, and 
an earnest, devoted Catholic. 
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NAVY, Conreprrats. Under this title 
is embraced all the classes of armed vessels 
fitted out at the expense of the Government at 
Richmond. These consisted of rams for sea 
service, others for harbor service, cruisers, and 
gunboats. 

The rams built in England for sea service, 
and which excited much anxiety near the close 
of the previous year, under a conviction that 
they were intended for the Confederates, were 
detained and bought by the English Govern- 
ment. None of this class of vessels were there- 
fore built in English ports and suffered to en- 
ter the service of the Richmond Government. 
The efforts of the Confederates in England, 
however, called forth the following protest and 
remonstrance from the Government: 


Her British Masesty’s Legation, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 1, isc. f 
Ur. Jefferson Davis, de., &c., Richmond, Va. 

Sir: I have been instructed by Earl Russell, her 
Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to convey to you the following extract of a 
despatch which has Bueis forwarded to me by his 
Lordship. I have chosen the method which appeared 
to me the only available one, under the present un- 
happy cireumstances in which the country is involved, 


and I trust that the absence of all recognized or con- 
sular residents or other agents of her Majesty near 
Richmond, will be recognized as a sufficient reason 
for its not beingsent through usual channels. I need 
scarcely say that the bearer of this despatch, whom 
ou have consented to allow to visit Richmond, has 
bean authorized by the Government of the United 
States to pass into your lines on the flag-of-truce 
boat for the purpose of delivering it, and will desire 
your permission to return for Washington by the 
same mode of conveyance. 
I have the honor to be, 
obedient, humble servant, 


(cory. ] 


You will also convey to Mr. Davis, at Richmond, 
through such channels as shall be’ available, and as 
you may in your discretion deem proper, the formal 
protest and remonstrance of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment against the efforts of the authorities of the 
so-called Contodlorsis States to build war vessels 
within her Majesty’s dominions to be employed 
against the Government of the United States, Per- 
haps your Lordship might best accomplish this ob- 
ject by obtaining permission from the authorities of 
both belligerents to send a special messenger to Rich- 
mond with the necessary despatch, in which you will 
transmit this bench) , or the substance of it, to- 
gether with all that follows, to the close of this com- 
munication. : . 

Her Majesty’s Government, in taking this course, 


with high wank SF 
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desires Mr. Davis to rest assured that it is adopted 
entirely in that spirit of neutrality which has been 
declared the policy of this country with regard to the 
two belligerents now so lamentably desolating Amer- 
ica, and which will continue to be pursued, with a 
careful and earnest desire to make it conducive to the 
most rigid impartiality and justice. 

After consulting with the law officers of the Crown 
her Majesty’s Government have come to the decision 
that agents of the authorities of the so-called Confed- 
erate’ Beate have been engaged in building vessels 
which would be at least partially equipped for war 
purposes on leaving the ports of this country; that 
these war vessels would undoubtedly be used against 
the United States, a country with which this Gov- 
ernment is at peace; that this would be a violation 
of the neutrality laws of the realm, and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would have just ground 
for serious complaint against her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment, should they permit such an infraction of the 
amicable relations now subsisting between the two 
countries, 

Her. Majesty’s Government confidently rely on 
-e frankness, courtesy, and discernment which Mr. 
Javis has displayed in the difficult circumstances in 

which he has been placed during the past three years, 
for a recognition of the correctness of the position 
which her Majesty’s Government have taken upon 


this subject. No matter what oe es be the difficulty 
of proving in a court of law that the parties procuring 
the buil of these vessels are agents of the so- 


called Confederate States, it is universally understood 
ughout the world that they are so, and her 

s Government are satisfied that Mr. Davis 
would not deny that they are so. Constructed as 
“‘rams,”? as these vessels are, they would certainly 
be in a condition on noting rt to inflict the most 
serious damage on vessels belonging to the United 
States, as was shown by the destruction of the Cum- 
berland, United States sloop-of-war, by the ‘‘ram” 
Merrimac, merely by the latter being run into colli- 
sion with the Cumberland, 

Such vessels are to all intents and purposes equip- 
i as war vessels of a certain power, although they 

e without a gun or any ammunition on board; nor 
can the frequent use of the word ‘“‘equip” in the 
sense of ‘‘to furnish with every thing necessary for 
a voyage,” be held for a moment to limit its signifi- 
cance to the furnishing of a war vessel with every 
thing which it might be possible to put upon her, or 
the ultimately putting of which on her might be con- 
templated. Such a construction cannot be enter- 
tained for an ee » is clear ~ a hundred and 
twen n ship might be equipped for war purposes 
with py Ractin of ber SroMaent on board, Tithou h 
she might not be so powerful or so efficient as she 
would be if she had the whole of it. Aram would be 
also equipped for war purposes, although the absence 
of her ordnance and ammunition might render her 
less effective than she would be with them. This, it 
is presumed by her Majesty’s Government, will be 
conceded by Mr. Davis without further argument or 
illustration in support of it. 

This much being established to the perfect convic- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government and the law officers 
of the Crown, and admitted, as they are convinced it 
must be, by Mr. Davis, and by every other person of 
sound and impartial judgment, there is not the slight- 
est room to doubt that it is oe to use the ves- 
sels in question against the United States, a coun 
with which this nation is at peace and on terms o 
amity, and that the permitting them to leave the ports 
of her Majesty’s dominions would be a violation of 
the neutrality laws of the kingdom, and such an in- 
jurious act toward the United States as would justify 
the Government of that country in seriously com- 
plaining of it as unfriendly and offensive in the high- 
est degree, even to the imminent peril of rupturing 
the peaceful relations now existing between the two 
eountries . 


thro 
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Under these circumstances her Majesty’s Goy: 
ernment protest and remonstrate against any fur. 
ther efforts being made on the part of the so-called 
Confederate States, or the authorities or agents 
thereof, to build or cause to be built, or to purchase 
or cause to be purchased, any such vessels as those 
styled rams, or a other vessels to be used for war 
purposes against the United States, or against any 
country with which the United Kingdom is at peace 
and on terms of amity ; and her Majesty’s Government 
further protest and remonstrate against all acts in 
violation of the neutrality laws of the realm. 

I have the honor to be, your secsager obedient 
servant, RUSSELL. 

To this despatch a reply was made on April 
6th to Lord Lyons, by the Private Secretary of 
Mr. Davis, in which the informality of the 
mode of communication was waived, but a 
protest was made at the use of the term “ so- 
called” Confederate States; the plea of neu- 
trality is regarded as a cover for hostility. He 
says: 

Were, indeed, her Majesty’s Government sincere 
in a desire and determination to maintain neutrality, 
the President could not but feel that they would 
neither be just nor gallant to allow the subjugation 
of a nation like the Confederate States by such a bar- 
barous, despotic race as are now attempting it. 


And coneludes as follows: 


As for the specious oe on the subject of 
the rams, advanced by Earl Russell, the President 
desires me to state that he is content to leave the 
world and history to pronounce j cha upon this 
attempt to heap injury upon insult, by declaring 
that her Majesty’s Government and law officers are 
satisfied of the questions inyolved, while those ques- 
tions are still before the highest legal tribunal of the 
kingdom, composed of members of the Government 
and the highest law officers of the Crown, for their 
decision. e President himself will not condescend 
to notice them. 

I have the honor to be your Lordship’s obedient, 
humble servant, 

BURTON N. HARRISON, Private Sec’y. 


During the hostilities in which Denmark was 
involved, a ram was built in a port of France 
for that Government. On the return of peace 
this ram was transferred to agents of the Goy- 
ernment at Richmond, and placed under the 
command of Capt. T. J. Page, formerly of the 
U. 8. Navy, and called the Stonewall. She 
made for the port of Ferrol, in Spain, and was 
there blockaded by the U. S. frigates Niagara 
and Sacramento. 

The cruisers were more numerous and ex- 
ceedingly destructive. Previous to January 30, 
1864, the number of merchant vessels of the 
United States destroyed by them was 193; ton- 
nage, 89,704; value of vessels at $50 per ton, 
$4,485,200; value of cargo at $100 per ton, 
$8,970,400. Total, $13,455,600. The number 
captured by the different vessels and by the 
enemy up to the above date, was as follows: 


By steamer Sumter.... 27 By privateer Calhonn.- 3 
« - Alabama... 66 = Savannah. 1 
“i Ng Florida.... 16} “ » Lapwing... 1 
“ privateer Tacony.... 16} * ~ St. Nicholas 3 
“ steamer Georgia . 10| * = EChO is sa<05 2 
« privateer Jeff. Davis. 7} * * — Conrad ..... 1 
« + Retribution 2] * a Coquette... 1 
« % Sallie...... 1 - 
« steamer Winslow. . 5 164 
« = ashyille.. 2 
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The other merchant vessels (twenty-nine) 
were captured in Southern harbors and rivers. 
Of the vessels captured by the cruisers, seven- 
teen were bonded, and all the others burned. 

During 1864 a few captures were mace by 
tlie Alabama before she was sunk by the Kear- 
sarge. (See Navat Operations.) The Florida, 
Captain Morris, appeared off the coast of Vir- 
ginia in July and captured six vessels, and de- 
stroyed afterwards a number, and was finally 
captured in the harbor of Bahia by a U. 8. 
steamer. (See DipLomatio CoRRESPONDENCE.) 

Three more cruisers also made their appear- 
ance during 1864, viz.: the Tallahassee, Olus- 
tee, and Chickamauga. The steamer Tallahas- 
see in August visited the entire length of the 
coast of the Northern States, and destroyed 
thirty-three vessels in ten days, one of which 
was a New York pilot-boat.~ The steamer 
Olustee was an iron vessel of 1,100 tons bur- 
then, schooner rigged, with two screws and 
very fast. Several vessels were captured by 
her off the coast and bound to New York in 
the month of November. The steamer Chicka- 
mauga also captured several vessels, which 
were valued at $500,000. 

The most important rams for harbor service 
were the Tennessee and Albemarle. For the 
details respecting these and also the Confeder- 
ate gunboats, see Navan OpERATions. 

On September 29th the steamer Roanoke, a 
passenger and freight vessel running between 
New York and Havana, was captured by Lieu- 
tenant Braine and some companions, who had 
come on board as passengers as the vessel was 
leaving Havana in the afternoon. The officers 
and crew were overpowered, made prisoners, 
and the vessel headed for Bermuda, where a 
pilot was called on board. Braine went ashore 
and brought on board a party, and the vessel 
put to sea, soon overhauling a brig with coal 
and provisions. 

These were taken aboard, and on the next 
day a vessel was sent to take off the passen- 
gers. The transfer was made together with 
a quantity of cotton, and the steamer set on 
fire. The passengers and crew were taken inte 
Five Fathom Hole, and the purser and first mate 
went ashore to have the Confederates as pirates 
arrested, which was done, but after a trial by 
the British authorities they were discharged. 
The Roanoke had on board $17,000 in green- 
backs, and $4,000 in gold. * 

A correspondence relative to this affair en- 
sued between the Governor of Bermuda and 
the Home Government, and with Mr. Adams, 
the American Minister at London. The rea- 
sons on which Lieutenant Braine was dis- 
charged are stated in the following letter of 
Earl Russell to Mr. Adams: 

Forrren Orrice, January 21, 

Sim: I have had the honor to receive your letter 
of the 21st ult. protesting sears the proceedings 
af her Majesty’s colonial authorities at Bermuda in 
the case of the steamer Roanoke, and enclosing 


ace of various documents relating thereto. 
These papers refer ta two different complaints, 
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The one complaint is, that persons were enlisted at 
Bermuda with a view to make war on a State in 
amity with her Majesty. The other complaint is, 
that certain We tipi proceeding from Havana in 
the United States vessel Roanoke, when five hours 
from Havana on their voyage, rose on the captain 
made themselves masters of the vessel, destroyed 
her, and were afterwards permitted to land on the 
island of Bermuda. The answer to the first com- 
plaint is, that sufficient evidence to convict the per- 
sons accused was not produced, and consequently 
they could not be convicted. The answer to the 
second complaint is, that the person arrested for a 
supposed argeng act produced a commission au- 
thorizing that act as an operation of war, from the 
Government of the so-called Confederate States, 
which are acknowledged by her Majesty’s Govern 
ment to possess all belligerent rights, 
(Signed,) Iam, &e., RUSSELL. 
Of all the sys- 
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tems adopted by the Navy Department to 
accomplish the various and arduous objects 
rendered necessary by the outbreak of the 
war, not the least interesting is the man- 
ner in which an effective blockade of the 
Southern coast was secured. The length 
of coast to be blockaded was three thousand 
five hundred and forty-nine (3,549) miles. 
This is a greater extent than the whole coast 
of Europe from Oape Trafalgar to Cape North. 


The most serious attempts heretofore made by ~ 


the great maritime powers of Europe consisted 
in endeavors to interdict trade at a few of the 
principal ports of a belligerent. The first steps 
of the department consisted in making every 
naval vessel available, recalling the foreign 
squadrons, increasing the force by building 
new vessels, and procuring for naval purposes 
from the merchant service every steamer 
which could be made a fighting vessel, and in 
enlarging the capacity of the navy yards, 
putting in requisition the foundries and work- 
shops of the country for supplies of ordnance 
and steam machinery, augmenting the number 
of seamen, and supplying the deficiency of 
officers by selecting experienced and able ship- 
masters and others from the commercial 
marine. The next efforts of the department 
were directed toward securing several harbors, 
at comparatively equidistant points, as bases of 
operations for the several squadrons, where 
our naval vessels could receive their supplies, 
and maintain themselves at their stations and 
on their cruising ground without returning to 
northern ports for repairs and to refit. For 
this purpose various naval expeditions were 
organized. The first sailed from Hampton 
Roads in August, 1861, and captured the forts 
at Hatteras Inlet. This was followed, a few 
weeks later, by the capture of Port Royal, 
which secured a commodious harbor for the 
ships of the South Atlantic squadron. Early 
in the spring of 1862 New Orleans was cap- 
tured. Other harborsand places were from time 
to time seized and occupied. From the outset,. 
the blockade has been so effective as to be re- 
spected by the nations of Europe, and to cause & 


constant complaint by the enemy of its ex-- 


hausting severity. Wilmington was the last 
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port captured, and here blockade running was 
more successful than at any other. For various 
causes Cape Fear River is more difficult to 
blockade than any port on the coast of the 
United States. The two main entrances are 
forty miles apart, and these two are subdivided 
into several others, each of which affords an 
entrance to vessels. The water shoals gradu- 
ally and regularly to the shore-line, and numer- 
ous isolated batteries are erected along the 


coast; so that a blockade runner of light draft | 


is not under the necessity of making directly 
for the entrance, but can, by the lead, run 
close under the land protected by the batteries, 
and pass in over the bar at leisure. When 
coming out a steamer will select her own time, 
thus securing every advantage; and she can 
pass either up or down the coast before mak- 
ing an offing, or she may proceed straight out 
to sea, trusting for her escape to the night and 
favoring darkness and mists, and the fact that 
she is under full speed, whilst the steamers 
blockading must have low steam. Almost 
every vessel employed in violating the blockade 
was constructed in England with great skill, 
regardless of cost and with sole reference to 
this object. They derived great advantages 
by having depots of supplies at Halifax, Ber- 
muda, and Nassau. . 

At Wilmington alone, however, sixty-five 
steamers, the aggregate value of which, with 
their cargoes, scarcely falls short of thirteen 
millions of dollars, were captured or destroyed 
in endeavoring to enter or escape. 

On the interior rivers of the country the 
department also early commenced to put afloat 
a large fleet. It comprised more than one 
hundred vessels. They were to a great extent 
boats that had been employed in the carrying 
trade, but which were purchased, strengthened, 
and fitted for war purposes. They were neces- 
sarily inferior to naval built vessels in strength, 
lightly armed, and more liable to disaster, 
To insure a systematic and vigorous execution 
of the duties devolving upon this squadron, the 
waters traversed by it were divided into ten 
naval districts, each under the command of an 
experienced naval officer. The vessels in each 
district had their appropriate field of duty, but 
at the same time they were held ready to sup- 
port each other when occasion required, and 
could be readily concentrated upon any emer- 
gency. The principal rivers thus traversed 
were the Mississippi, lower Ohio, Cumberland, 
and Tennessee. The effect of their operations 
on the Mississippi has been to break up the com- 
binations of the enemy, and sever their organi- 
zations. On the other rivers, peaceful citizens 
have been protected and partisan bands dis- 
persed, ; 

The tabular statement on p. 560 exhibits the 
uumber and description of vessels that have 
been constructed, or put in the course of con- 
struction, for the navy since the institution of 


‘active measures for the suppression of the re- 


bellion, Some of them have been built by 
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contract; others by the Government, in the 
several navy yards. If there is added to the 
number those constructed under similar circum- 
stances, and within the same period, that have 
been lost by shipwreck, in battle, &c., viz.: the 
sloops Housatonic and Adirondack, and the 
iron-clads Monitor, Weehawken, Keokuk, In- 
dianola, and Tecumseh, the aggregate would 
be 210 vessels, 1,675 guns, and 256,755 tons. 

Picket-boats, and small craft built for espe- 
cial purposes, are not embraced in this state- 
ment. 

Various classes of vessels have been con- 
structed to meet the peculiar exigencies of the 
service. A class of small heavily-armed pro- 
pellers was needed at the outset, and twenty-— 
three were constructed as gunboats, after the 
type of the Unadilla, Penola, and Wissahickon. 
They maintained a good reputation to the close 
of the war. They were well adapted for guard- 
ing the coast. . A larger description was needed 
for ocean service, at.d four vessels of the class 
of the Ossipee, mounting each two guns of 
eleven inch, were built. There were also four 
vessels of slightly less tonnage constructed, 
carrying the same armament of which the 
Kearsarge isatype. The Shenandoah is a type 
of six vessels mounting each three eleven-inch 
guns, all of which sustain a high reputation. 
The heavy guns mentioned constitute the prin- 
cipal armament of the several classes named, 
but they each have in addition from two to six 
guns of less calibre. All of these vessels ara 
screw steamers, suitable for sea cruising; but 
the shallow sounds and bays, the rivers and 
bayous, often narrow and tortuous, required a 
different class drawing less water. To turn in 
these frequently restricted channels is difficult, 
and sometimes impossible; the necessities of the 
case, therefore, suggested the principle of a 
fighting vessel with a double bow and a rudder 
at each end. Twelve paddle-wheel steamers 
of this class, of which the Port Royal and 
Sonoma are types, were constructed. Others 
of the same class were the Sassacus, distin- 
guished in the attack on the ram in Albemarle 
Sound, and the Metacomet, conspicuous in Mo- 
bile Bay. One of this class was sent round 
ee Horn to San Francisco, where she is on 

uty. 

Of the monitor class of vessels only two, 
the Dictator and Puritan, are proposed for sea- 
service. Four turreted vessels have been built 
of wood and cased with iron, thus differing 
from the original monitors, which are exclu- 
sively of iron. One of them, the Monadnock, 
has performed her trips from Boston to Hamp- 
ton Roads with entire satisfaction. Her draught 
of water is twelve feet, and with two inde- 
pendent screws she has a speed of ten knots, 
Four other similar vessels of a still more for- 
midable and invulnerable character are build- 
ing. The only other sea-going iron-clad ships 
besides the two turreted vessels above men- 
tioned, are the New Ironsides and the Dunder- 
berg, a casemate vessel. 
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cvOMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE NAVY, DECEMBER, 863 AND 1864. 


a 
o“_ 
3 No. of No, of 
g H DESCRIPTION. piedey pia Ne 
671| Total navy, December, 1864.......... honed swctevacdescobeed send ccrsmsemaswaMbemudpascssnes ove) tOl0, itt kaa 
- 6588]Total navy, December, 1863............+2+ Skene ea nie erry ococcsgwess Subeeessehbeswacccesccros| 467,067 
83 Actual increase for the year...........-ss+0- ec coceseeseperesiesidens So ee Ee 167 42,429 
26|Total losses by shipwreck, in battle, capture, &c., during the year.......escceseeesseccceeseccees 146 13, 
109 Actual addition to the navy from December, 1863, to December, 1864............ ..2s00- 312 55,518 
VESSELS CONSTRUCTED FOR THE NAVY SINCE MARCH 4rn, 1861. : 
4 
g Fi] DESCRIPTION. Guns. | Tonnage, 
- 
7/Screw slooops, Ammonoosuce class, 17 to 19 guns, 8,213 to 3,713 tons each.............cececeseces 121 637 
1\Screw sloop Idaho, 8 guns, and 2,638 tons........ Ee ee aka etoutt ,% 8 > 
8/Screw sloops, spar deck, Java class, 25 guns, Bid SYCCCONS CRO cone eo ceseicenbeces 200 25,416 
2\Screw sloops, spar deck, Hassalo class, 55 guns, and 8,365 tons each..............0+ 50 6,730 
10 Screw sloops, elippers, single deck, Contoocook class, 13 etaaand. 2,348 tons each.. 130 23,480 
4/Screw sloops, Kearsarge c' cap Meagher dd ng 1,023 tons each.......... 40 4,092 
6 Screw sloops, Shenandoah class, 8 to 16 guns, and 1,867 to 1,533 tons each.......... 74 8,584 
2\Screw sloops, Ossipee class, 10 to 18 guns, and 1,240 guns each........... ... 23 480 
8\Screw sloops, Serapis class, 12 guns, and 1,380 tons each....... . 96 040 
4'Screw sloops, Resaca class, 8 guns, and 831 to 900 tons each... 82 8,462 
8\Screw sloops, Nipsic class, 7 to 12 guns, and 593 tons each....... 3 71 4,744 
23\Screw gunboats, Unadilla class, 4 to T guns, and 507 tons each....... eas bikbeeae asge 123 11,661 
9 Screw tugs, Pinta class, 2 guns, and TODA OSOU. 45 v's cae ennvcsyy, arkangs spmcae saateay teem vasas 18 8,150 
2'Screw tugs, Pilgrim class, 2 guns, and 170 tons cach......... secccccscccccscccccccccccccsccseces 4 340 
13|Paddle-w eel steamers, double-enders, Octorara class, T to 11 guns, and 730 to 955 tons each....... 98 11,024 
26'Paddle-wheel steamers, doub]e-enders, Sassacus class, 10 to 14 guns, and 974 tons each........ 272 25,324 
7|Paddle-wheel steamers, of iron, double-enders, Mohongo class, 10 s, and 1,030 tons each....... 70 . 4,210 
1|Paddle-wheel steamer, of iron, double-ender, Wateree, 12 guns, and 974 tomS...... ....ssseeeeeee 12 974 
141 1,442 | 175,986 
=< TRON-CLAD VESSELS. — 
2 Sea-going casemated vessels, Dunderberg and New Ironsides...........csesecesseccecseccesceses 28 8,576 
8 Sea-going turret vessels, Puritan, Dictator, and Roanoke.......... eibeut bed eves ceed rps ness 12 9.733 
4 Double turret vessels, Kalamazoo class, 4 guns, and 3,200 tons each......... ee ree abe pidih aoe 16 12 800 
4 Double turret vessels, Monadnock class, 4 8, and 3.564 Tons Cath. o. os v0 ohn < tae sdsenepaosane ne 16 6 256 
1/Double turret vessel, Onondaga, 4 guns, and 1,250 tons.........ceceeeccsccecrcsceesesecs es He 4 1,250 
4 Double turret vessels, Winnebago class, 4 guns, and 970 tons each......... ccc sees ecceeccecceeees 16 8,880 
8 Single turret vessels, Canonicus class, 2 guns, and 1,034 tons each. ......ccceesseceeccccccecececes 16 8,272 
9 Single turret vessels, Passaic class, 2 to 4 guns, and 844 tons each......... AEE BRE IS as gett oi 21 7,596) 
20 Single turret vessels, Yazoo class, 1 to 2 guns, and 614 tons Cach..........cecccescecccececcncvees 85 12,280 
2 Single turret vessels, Sandusky and Marietta, 2 guns each.........cseeecesence cocccescscseneces 4 953 
8 Single turret vessels, Ozar eosho, and Osage, 2 to 7 gtins cach..........sesceee secvcncces waesa 13 1,624 
2 Casemated vessels, Tuscumbia and Chillicothe, 5 and 8 guns respectively.......... Pocenuss b> eee 8 768 
62 189 73,988 
208] Total, . wis.» sre dds eenl@eees Liv se Aes. tes MASBOE, pete. RE. 1,081 | 249,974 


In its iron-clads the department has experi- 
mented by the construction of different classes 
and sizes, both in wood and iron, propelled by 
one screw and by two screws working independ- 
ently of each other. In its most recent construc- 
tions of the Miantonomah class, a wooden vessel 
with Ericsson turrets, a high rate of speed, per- 
fect ventilation, impregnability, and the enor- 
mous battery of four 15-inch guns, have been 
combined in a vessel of 1,564 tons, and drawing 
only twelve feet of water. These vessels are 
free from the disadvantage of fouling, which so 
greatly reduces the speed of iron ones. 

In the steam vessels nearly every variety and 
type of engine, of valve gear, of rate of expan- 
sion, of surface condenser, of screw propeller, 
and of boilers, have been thoroughly tested. 

A very extensive series of important experi- 
ments has been instituted by the department. 
Nearly all the kinds of coal of the seaboard 
States have been the subject of careful experi- 
ment, with a view to ascertain their compara- 


tive value for naval purposes. Petroleum has 
also been tested as a substitute for coal in 
naval steamers. As opinion appears to have 
settled upon the horizontal and the vertical 
tubular boilers as the only ones proper for na- 
val service, the department has had one of each 
kind manufactured for the purpose of accurate 
experiments, to determine their respective mer- 
its. These are now in progress, A commis- 
sion of nine persons eminent in physical sci- 
ence has been appointed to devise the proper 
apparatus, and make the necessary experiments 
therewith, to ascertain by practical results the 
economy of using steam with different degrees 
of expansion. 

A school for boys has been established on 
board the old frigate Sabine. It is, with some 
modifications, a revival of the apprentice sys- 
tem in existence some years ago. Measures 
have also been taken to carry into effect an act 
of Congress of 1863-’4, which authorizes the 
education at the Naval Academy of cadet en- 
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eineers, to be selected from youths not over 
eighteen years of age, who shall have been en- 
gaged at least two years in the fabrication of 
steam machinery. 

The number of vessels captured by the squad- 
rons during the year ending November Ist, 
1864, was 324, as follows: schooners, 105; 
steamers, 88; sloops, 40; brigs, 3; barks, 3; 
small boats, 88. The total number of captures 
since the commencement of the war is 1,379, 
as follows: schooners, 652; steamers, 267; 
sloops, 171; brigs, 33; barks, 29; ships, 15; 
yachts and small boats, 117. 

The gross proceeds from the sale of con- 


» demned prize property amounts to $14,396,250 ; 


$1,237,153. One-half is distributed 
Geeaptors and the other goes to the United 
States Treasury. : 
The expenses and estimates for the navy dur- 
ing the last fiscal year and during the war have 
been as follows: 


On the ist of July, 1863, there was an unex- 
pended balan 


DO Ofcae a> sasseeteeatounoaa> $39,101,970 34 

The appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June S0th, 1864, were..........c2.ceeeeee 76,663,567 36 
Total available means...........---++ $115,765,537 70 

The expenditures during the same time, 
WEED saisn ceosccccnnsvccenaveersteccsersne 85,733,292 TT 

Leaving a balance at the commencement of 
ihe Tinsel vos 1860.05. cess cccccccsecsas 30,032,244 93 
The appropriations for that year were....... 109,256,814 54 

ss the total available resources for the 
year ending June 30th, 1865......... 139,259,059 47 


The estimates submitted for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1866, were as follows: 


DRY, CRM MON a oan. cde see ss icacbecccsacds 23,327,722 50 
Construction and repair of steam machinery. 17,145,000 00 
Construction and repair of vessels........... 24,530,000 00 
Ordnance and magazines......... Paakaite ave 9,187,615 00 
Fuel, hemp, and equipment of vessels....... 14,050,000 00 
Provisions and clothing.................... 13,923,280 75 
Navy yards and superintendents............ 77.313 00 
Na on and Naval Academy....... er .626 00 
8 ms’ necessaries and hospitals......... 815,000 00 
PRODRUGS vc ace b tecesda deans deaetnrrade 1,599,087 70 
Contingent and miscellaneous, ............-. 2,970,018 33 
BM ee odin Gas oe vanceandus asegede ee $112,187,663 28 


The expenditures since the 4th of March, 
1861, have been as follows: 


From 4th of March to close of fiscal year, 

Jane Hoth, WA I esse kv weakens anes e 
For fiscal year ending 80th, 1862....... 
For fiscal year ending June 30th, 1863....... 
For fiscal year ending June 30th, 1864... .. 
From July ist, 1864, to November a 1864.. 


85,733,292 TT 
41,257,976 72 
Estimated expenditures from November Ist, 


1864, to March 4th, 1865........5....-s.00 42,000,000 00 
Total for four years... ..-.ssecccssess $280,647,261.45 


This exhibits an average annual expenditure, 
through four years of expensive war, prose- 
cuted under many and great disadvantages, of 
$70,161,813. Could the transactions of the de- 
partment have been conducted on the true 
standard of value, that of gold and silver, or 
of paper convertible into money at the will 
of the holder, the naval war expenses would 
scarcely exceed, perhaps not equal, the current 

VoL. Iv.—36 A 
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expenses of either of the great maritime pow- 
ers during the same period. There is also this 
great difference: Those powers had a navy 
already constructed and in commission. We 
have had to create and pay for one, in addition 
to our annual current war expenses. Were the 
cost of our vessels deducted from the amount 
above stated, the expenses of the navy woul: 
fall millions below those of other governments. 

The number in the naval service is about 
6,000 officers and 45,000 men. Two hundred 
and fifty boys are on the school-ship Sabine. 
The consumption of coal has been about five 
hundred thousand tons. 

The number of casualties during the year 
was 171 killed and 351 wounded. The number 
of cases of sickness under treatment was 61,229, 
of which number 1,048 died; 58,070 were re 
turned to duty or discharged, leaving 2,111 un 
der treatment at the close of the year. 

NAVY, U. S., Operations or. As in pre- 
vious years of the war the seacoast and inland 
waters of the United States were, in 1864, in 
charge of six different squadrons, viz.: 1. Tha 
North Atlantic Squadron, Acting Rear Admira: 
8. P. Lee, relieved October 12th by Rear Admi 
ral D. D. Porter; 2. The South Atlantic Squad 
ron, Rear Admiral J. A. Dahlgren, temporaril 
relieved between February and May by Com 
modore 8. C. Rowan; 3. The East Gulf Squadron 
Acting Rear Admiral T. Bailey, relieved in Oc 
tober by Acting Rear Admiral C. K. Stribling: 
4. The West Gulf Squadron, Rear Admiral Far- 
ragut, relieved toward the close of the year by 
Acting Rear Admiral H. K .Thatcher; 5. The 
Mississippi Flotilla, Rear Admiral D. D. Porter, 
relieved November 1st by Acting Rear Admi- 
ral 8. P. Lee; and 6. The Potomac Flotilla, 
Commander Foxhall A. Parker. The usual 
squadron in the Pacific was also maintained 
during the year, under the command suecessively 
of Acting Rear Admirals C. H. Bell and G. F. 
Pearson; while that in the West India waters 
was, as an organization, discontinued. A num- 
ber of vessels were actively employed from time 
to time in cruising after rebel privateers and in 
special service ; and small squadrons were also 
maintained in the Mediterranean and the East 
Indies. 

1. North Atlantic Squadron.—The opera- 
tions of this squadron, which in the previous 
year were almost wholly confined to blockade 
duties, were sufficiently various and important 


‘in 1864 to call forth all the resources at the 


command of the Naval Department. Besides 
the blockade of Wilmington, which alone re- 
quired a fleet double in size and effectiveness to 
the entire naval force in commission previous to 
the war, the inland waters of Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds had to be guarded against the 
formidable iron-clads which the rebels had for 
a long time been constructing in the Neuse and 
Roanoke Rivers; operations on an extensive 
scale, in concert with the army, were conducted 
in the James River; and in the latter part of the 
year occurred the terrific bombardment of Fort 
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Fisher by the most powerful naval armament 
which ever attacked a fortification. In fact, so 
multiform were the duties required of this 
squadron, that in order to ensuxe their proper 
fulfilment, it was in the spring divided into 
four separate squadrons, one of which was 
stationed in the James River, one in the Sounds 
of North Carolina, and two off Cape Fear River 
and the adjacent inlets. Each of these squad- 
rons was placed under an efficient officer, and 
the general headquarters were established at 
Beaufort, North Carolina. The almost total 
closing of Charleston harbor, and the vigilant 
watch kept over Mobile, caused Wilmington to 
be the only port east of the Mississippi River 
accessible to blockade-runners; and so daring, 
and in many cases so successful, were the latter 
in evading the Federal cruisers, that complaints 
were freely uttered against the naval depart- 
ment for permitting the rebels to enter and de- 
part from this port at their pleasure, ‘ Many 
who have failed to make themselves acquainted,” 
observed Secretary Welles in his annual report, 
“with the facts connected with the Wilmington 
blockade, have been free and severe in their 
censures of the manner in which it has been 
conducted. The intelligent officers of the naval 
and merchant service who have labored with 
untiring zeal and assiduity, and watched with 
sleepless vigilance through weary months of 
winter and summer, and in all weathers, stimu- 
lated by the hope of benefiting their country 
and receiving its thanks, as well as by every in- 
ducement of fame and pecuniary reward, if suc- 
cessful, do not concur in the opinion that the 
port of Wilmington can be entirely closed by 
blockade.” 

To one familiar, however, with the con- 
figuration of the land at the mouth, or rather 
mouths of the Cape Fear River, through which 
a vessel must pass in order to reach Wil- 
mington, the injustice of condemning the navy 
for not more effectually blockading the place 
will be sufficiently apparent. For about thirty- 
five miles before reaching the ocean the Cape 
Fear River flows in a direction nearly due south, 
and directly in front of its mouth lies Smith’s 
Island, on either side of which are the two prin- 
cipal entrances to the river. The southwest, or 
main channel, is about two and a half miles in 
width, has a.depth of from ten to fourteen feet 
over the bar, and is protected by Fort Caswell, 
-@ casemated stone work on Oak Island, adjoin- 
ing the mainland, and by the Light House bat- 
tery on Smith’s Island. The northeast en- 
trance, known as New Inlet, is less than two 
miles wide, and shallower than the other, and is 
protected by Fort Fisher, a first-class casemated 
earthwork near Federal Point on the mainland, 
and by a series of batteries extending thence 
about six miles in a northerly direction along 
the .seacoast. Owing to an extensive shoal, 
called the Frying Pan, extending around the 
southern and western sides of Smith’s Island, 
the distance by sea between the two entrances 
is forty miles, while inside the island it is not 
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above eight. To the natural advantages of the 
locality, greatly enhanced by the artificial de- 
fences, on which the best engineering skill of the 
Confederacy had been expended since the com- 
mencement of the war, must be added the shal- 
lowness of the water, which decreases in depth 
gradually and regularly to the shore line, so that 
none of the blockade-runners of light draught 
were under the necessity of making dizect- 
ly for either entrance, but could, by the lead, 
run close under the land, and protected by the 
batteries, pass in at their leisure. In escap- 
ing from the river such yessels found still less 
difficulty in eluding the Federal cruisers, as 
they could pass for some distance up or down 
the coast before making an offing, or proceed 
straight out to sea, trusting to darkness, fog, or 
a full head of steam to make their escape. For 
running the blockade of this port a peculiar class 
of steamers, of great speed and light draught, 
was constructed in England, and the enormous 
profits arising from a successful voyage, a single 
trip often paying many times the cost of the 
vessel, tempted the merchants of that country 
to embark largely in this illicit commerce, 
Nassau, Bermuda, and Halifax became their 
chief places of rendezvous, and from one or the 
other of these ports there was almost a daily 
departure for Wilmington. 

On the other hand, the Federal cruisers were 
for the most part of too deep a draught to run 
near the shore, or enter the several lesser chan- 
nels through which the blockade-runners could 
pass; still less to approach the numerous skal- 
low inlets extending up and down the coast, 
into which the latter could take refuge. Such, 
also, was the nature of the coast, and the 
liability at some seasons of constant stormy 
weather, that it was almost impossible to station 
light-draught blockaders there on permanent 
duty. These facts will explain why, with fifty 
cruisers stationed at the two main entrances of 
the Cape Fear River, some of them the fast- 
est in the service, and officered by men who 
had not their superiors in any service in 
intrepidity, energy, and professional _ skill, 
blockade-runners were nevertheless enabled 
to pass in and out with seeming impuni- 
ty. When it is considered, also, that the 
latter have always a full head of steam on at 
the critical moment, and that their adversaries 
cannot be equally prepared, the chances in favor 
of the blockade-runners are greatly increased. 
Thus it happened that the blockade of Wil- 
mington was repeatedly broken, and that the 
port itself became the central depot of the Con- 
federacy for the reception of supplies from 
abroad. This result, however, was not accom- 
plished without considerable sacrifice, and the 
steamers captured or destroyed off the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River averaged one a week 
subsequent to the closing of Charleston harbor 
by the monitor fleet under Admiral Dahlgren. 

From an official statement of the results of 
blockade-running at Wilmington from Jan- 
uary, 1863, to December, 1864, published in 
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the “Manchester Guardian,” it appears that 
the total ventures made by English capitalists 
and speculators, counting the values of ships 
and amounted to more than sixty-six 
millions of dollars (£13,241,000). The quan- 
tity of cotton exported in twenty-two months 
(January Ist, 1863, to October 51st, 1864) was 
137,937 bales, or 62,860,463 pounds, of which 
the larger part was Sea Island. The value of 
the export and import trade in one year July 
Ist, 1863, to June 30th, 1864) was $65,185,000; 
the rebel government rating exchange at five 
for one. The total number of vessels which ran 
the blockade in fifteen months (October Ist, 
1863, to December 31st, 1864) was 397. The 
average amount of capital invested by English- 
men in trading ventures with Wilmington dur- 
ing a period of fifteen months (October Ist, 
1863, to December 31st, 1864), is stated in de- 
tail as follows : 


Entrances. | Clearances. ceed 
203, | 194, be 
Ships at £15,000 each.....| £3,045,000| £2,910,000| 25,955,000 
Inw'd (£12,000) 
Outward (£25,000). .... 2,436,000} 4,850,000] 7,286,000 
otal ivis<itasc& «Sai £5,481,000) £7,760,000, £13,241,000 


The operations in the Sounds of North Caro- 
lina, with { the exception of some unimportant re- 
connoissances and boat expeditions, commenced 
in April with the engagement between the 
gunboats Miami and Southfield and the rebel 
ram Albemarle, at Plymouth, near the mouth 
of the Roanoke River, of which an account is 
given under the head of Army Operations. 
The advantages gained by the Albemarle on 
this occasion, taken in connection with the re- 
verses sustained at Plymouth by the land forces 
in garrison there, called for vigorous measures 
to prevent further disaster, including possibly 
the overthrow of the Federal naval supremacy 
in Albemarle Sound. Captain Melancton Smith 
was accordingly sent to assume command in the 
Sounds with several vessels of the double-ender 
class, and was directed to attack the ram at all 
hazards, and use every means to disable or de- 
stroy her. On the afternoon of the 5th of May, 
the Federal fleet being collected near the mouth 
of the Roanoke River, the Albemarle came 
out, followed by the Bombshell, a small armed 
tender, and at 4:40 proceeded to engage the 
gunboats. In accordance with instructions, 
the larger gunboats manceuvred to get along- 
side of their antagonist, and fire upon her ports 
or roof, which were her most vulnerable parts; 
but, owing to the neglect of the smaller vessels 
to obey the signals from the flag-ship, and to 
their rapid and indiscriminate fire, it became im- 
possible for the larger ones to take a desirable 
position without risk of being riddled by their 
own friends. The contest was, consequently, 
for the first half hour of a somewhat desultory 
character. The gunboats eluded the efforts of 
the Albemarle to ram them, but their guns 
seemed to make no perceptible impression upon 
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her. Soon after 5 o’clock the Sassacus, waten- 
ing her opportunity, struck the enemy fairly 
abaft her starboard beam, causing her to careen 
until the water washed over her deck and case- 
mate. In this position the two vessels remain- 
ed for about ten minutes, the crew of the Sas- 
sacus throwing hand-grenades down the deck- 
hatch of the Albemarle, and trying in vain 
to get powder into her smoke-stack. Conld 
another of the gunboats at this juncture have 
got up on the other side of the ram, she might 
have been seriously disabled, and perhaps com- 
pelled to surrender; but before this could be 
effected she swung clear of the Sassacus, and 
in parting sent a 100-pounder rifle shot clean 
through the starboard boiler of her antagonist, 
who, enveloped in blinding clouds of steam, 
was compelled to withdraw for a short time 
from action. About this time the colors of 
the Albemarle.came dewn, whether by acci- 
dent or design is not known; but she never- 
theless maintained a general engagement with 
the gunboats until 7:30 Pp. u., when she retired 
up the Roanoke River. With the exception of 
the Sassacus, the gunboats sustained compara- 
tively little injury, although several of them 
were struck by the rifle shots of the Albemarle. 
The latter had her boats knocked to pieces, her 
smoke-stock riddled, and one of her guns par- 
tially disabled, but in other respects seemed in 
as good condition as upon going into action. 
Her motive power was entirely uninjured, and 
the rifled projectiles of the gunboats, even when 
discharged at short range, rebounded harmless- 
ly from her armored sides. Her tender, the 
Bombshell, was captured early in the fight. 

The action, though without any definite re- 
sults, reflected no little credit on the bravery 
and skill of the small Federal squadron, and 
showed that, with a proper effort, even by the 
class of vessels engaged, the Albemarle might 
be compelled to remain within the waters of 
the Roanoke. She showed herself again on 
May 24th at the mouth of the river, but retired 
rapidly up the stream toward Plymouth upon 
being approached by the gunboats. From re- 
ports of refugees and deserters, it also appeared 
that she suffered considerably in the action of 
the 5th, both in her outer plating and from the 
concussion caused by the fire of the gunboats. 
On the 25th a daring but unsuccessful attempt 
was made by five volunteers from the gunboat 
Wyalusing to destroy her by a torpedo, while 
lying at the wharf at Plymouth. 

But though manifesting no disposition to re- 
assume the offensive, the Albemarle was of suf- 
ficient importance to induce the naval depart- 
ment to take measures during the summer for 
her destruction. Lieut. W. B. Cushing, who 
had on previous occasions shown equal coolness 
and daring in conducting hazardous reconnois- 
sances, was selected for the undertaking, and a 
small steam launch was equipped as a torpedo 
vessel and put under his charge. On the night 
of Oct. 27th he started up the Roanoke with a 
crew of thirteen officers and men who chieflv 
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volunteered for the service, and passing several 
miles of the enemy’s pickets unobserved, arrived 
within twenty yards of the Albemarle before 
being hailed by her lookouts. The torpedo 
boat was then steered under a full head of steam 
direct for the ram, which lay at her wharf at 
Plymouth, protected by a raft of logs extending 
outwards about thirty feet. Upon the alarm 
being given by the lookout, a confused fire of 
musketry was opened by the rebels, which had 
little effect. ‘Passing her closely,” says Lieut. 
Oushing, “‘ we made a complete circle, so as to 
strike her fairly, and went into her bows on. 
By this time the enemy’s fire was very severe, 
but a dose of canister at short range served to 
moderate their zeal and disturb their aim. In 
a moment we had struck the logs, just abreast 
of the quarter-port, breasting them in some feet, 
and our bows resting on them. The torpedo 
boom was then lowered, and by a vigorous pull 
I succeeded in driving the torpedo under the 
overhang, and exploded it at the same time the 
Albemarle’s gun was fired. A shot seemed to 
go crashing through my boat, and a dense mass 
of water rushed in from the torpedo, filling the 
launch and complete!y disabling her. The en- 
emy then continued to fire at fifteen feet range 
and demanded our surrender, which I twicé 
refused, ordering the men to save themselves, 
and removing my own coat and shoes. Spring- 
ing into the river, I swam with others into the 
middle of the stream, the rebels failing to hit 
us.” Lieut. Cushing succeeded in reaching the 
opposite shore, and during the next day made 
his way by stealth through the surrounding 
swamps to a creek some distance below Ply- 
mouth, where he found a skiff belonging to a 
rebel picket, in which he effected his escape to 
the fleet. Only one other of his party succeed- 
ed in escaping, the rest being either captured, 
killed, or drowned. The Albemarle was com- 
pletely submerged by the explosion of the tor- 
pedo, and so remained long subsequent to the 
evacuation of Plymouth by the rebels. This 
daring feat excited the admiration of the rebel 
no less than of the Federal authorities, and 
obtained for Lieut. Cushing the thanks of Con- 
gress, and promotion to the next highest grade 
in the service. The main rebel defence of Ply- 
mouth being thus removed, Commander Ma- 
comb, the senior naval officer in the Sounds, 
availed himself of Lieut. Cushing’s success to 
reéstablish the Federal supremacy of the lower 
Roanoke. With the vessels under his command 
he immediately pushed up the river to Plymouth, 
drove the rebels from their rifle-pits and batter- 
ies, and on Oct. 31st retook the town, capturing 
a few prisoners, beside cannon, small arms, and 
ammunition. Thenceforth during the year the 
Federal forces held undisturbed possession of 
the Sounds. 

For some time previous to May, 1864, the 
James River had been left almost exclusively to 
the enemy, who availed themselves of this cir- 
cumstance to place torpedoes in the channel 
and otherwise obstruct its navigation. With 
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the movement of Gen. Butler’s forces up tha 
river on May 5th, for the purpose of codperating 
in the grand campaign of Gen. Grant against 
Richmond, commenced a long series of naval 
operations, which, though of considerable im- 
portance, are so intimately connected with the 
military campaign in that quarter, as to form a 
subordinate part of the operations of the army. 
Hence a very brief outline of what was accom- 
plished by this division of the North Atlantic 
squadron is all that it is necessary to give here. 
The land forces were safely conyoyed up the 
river to their landing places at City Point and 
Bermuda Hundred, with no disaster to the fleet 
beyond the destruction by torpedoes of two 
small paddle-wheel gunboats, the Commodore 
Jones and the Shawsheen. Military operations 
having commenced near Petersburg, five iron- 
clads, including the captured vessel Atlanta, 
were stationed some distance above City Point 
to watch the rebel iron-clads and rams in the 
upper James, and if possible engage them in 
action, while the smaller vessels of the fleet 
were busily occupied in dragging the river for 
torpedoes, in -assailing moving batteries or 
bodies of the enemy along the shore, or in 
minor expeditions. During the attack upon 
the colored garrison at Wilson’s wharf, a por- 
tion of the fleet rendered good service in repel- 
ling the enemy. In June, much to the disap- 
pointment of Admiral Lee, who earnestly de- 
sired a brush with the enemy, obstructions were 
sunk in the channel at Trent’s Reach, for the 
purpose of protecting, from any sudden attack 
by the rebel fleet, the numerous transports 
collected at City Point, the security of which 
was deemed of too great importance to the 
army to permit their defence to be intrusted to 
the navy alone. During most of the summer 
and autumn, the iron-clads had frequent com- 
bats with the enemy’s vessels and the powerful 
batteries at Howlett’s, the advantages from 
which, owing to the difficult navigation of the 
river, could never be pushed to any definite 
result. ; 

The complex yet comprehensive plan which 
the Government adopted in the spring of 1864, 
for the overthrow of the rebel power, provided 
for the capture of the remaining seaports, 
through which munitions of war and pecuniary 
aid were received by the Confederacy. Wil- 
mington, from the facility which it afforded for 
blockade-running, and its easy communication 
with Richmond, became early in the sum- 
mer a prominent object of attack; and to guard 
against any doubtful issue in such an undertak- 
ing, preparations commenced early in the sum- 
mer to equip a squadron, which, while amply 
able to overcome all resistance, should also 
represent the commanding position assumed 
within three years by the United States among 
the great naval powers of the world. The 
naval department had on several previous 0c- 
casions offered to close the port of Wilmington, 
with the aid of a codperating land force; but. 
in view of the failure at Charleston in 1865, 
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declined, without such codperation, to assume 
the responsibility of reducing the strong forts 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. In pre- 
vious years the exigencies of the service had 
nrevented the employment of land forces for 
this specific purpose; now it was determined to 
furnish troops enough to crown the expedition 
with success. The stubborn fighting between 
the Rapidan and the James entailed, however, 
- such serious losses upon Gen. Grant, that all 
the surplus troops at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment were needed during the summer, to re- 

lenish the wasted ranks of the Armies of the 

otomac’ and the James, and for months the 
contemplated expedition remained unorganized. 
The naval part of it alone, in consequence of 
the constantly-increasing number of vessels at 
the disposal of the naval department, seemed 
to make progress. As early as August, iron- 
clads and wooden steamers began to rendez- 
vous at Hampton Roads, until in October a 
formidable fleet, numbering over fifty war ves- 
sels, and including the iron-clad New Ironsides 
and four monitors, was collected, of which Ad- 
miral Porter assumed command. 

Long before December the squadron was at 
its rendezvous in readiness to sail; but it was 
not until the winter had fairly commenced that 
the necessary quota of troops could be fur- 
nished. The signal successes of Thomas and 
Sherman having disarmed all apprehensions 
with respect to the result of military operations 
in the South and Southwest, and the Armies 
of the Potomac and the James having been re- 
cently largely recruited, the Government early 
in December issued orders for the troops des- 
ignated for the service to repair to Hampton 
Roads. These consisted of Gen. Ames’s divis- 
ion of the 24th corps, and of Gen. Paine’s 
colored division of the 25th corps, numbering 
together 6,500 effective men, both of which 
belonged to the Army of the James. Gen. 
Weitzel was designated as commander-in-chief 
of the military part of the expedition, but Gen. 
Butler subsequently accompanied it in that 
capacity, and on the 9th notified Admiral Por- 
ter that he was in readiness to move. Owing 
to stormy weather none of the vessels sailed 
until the 12th, when the transports and smaller 
war vessels, about 75 in number, took their 
departure, followed on the succeeding day by 
the New Ironsides and the heavy steam frigates. 

After careful consideration it was determined 
that of the two entrances to the Cape Fear 
River, New Inlet could be the more success- 
fully attacked. © The narrow strip of land 
forming part of the east bank of the Cape Fear 
River, and terminating in Federal Point, 
offered, on the whole, better facilities for land- 
ing troops than any other part of the coast; 
end the capture of the works which protected 
it would not only give the fleet the com- 
mand of the river, and thus virtually close the 
port of Wilmington, but by cutting off Fort 
Caswell, which commands the other mouth of 
the river, would render the possession of that 
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strong work of no further importance to the 
rebels. For the immediate defence of the inlet 
the rebels relied chiefly upon Fort Fisher, and 
a series of batteries, connected by rifle-pits, 
running thence in a southwest direction along 
the coast, at an average distance of two hun- 
dred yards from the beach, to what was 
called the “Mound Battery,” situated near 
the extreme end of Federal Point. The fort 
and its connecting batteries, forming practically 
a single work, consisted of two fronts: the first, 
or land front, being four hundred and eighty 
yards in length and extending nearly across 
the narrow peninsula, while the sea front has 
a length of about thirteen hundred yards. The 
former was intended to resist any attack from 
troops approaching the fort from the north, 
and the sea front to prevent vessels from run- 
ning through New Inlet or landing troops on 
Federal Point. The following more particular 
description of both fronts is given by Colonel 
Comstock, chief engineer of the military part 
of the expedition: “The land front consists of 
a half bastion on the left or Cape Fear River 
side, connected by a curtain with a bastion on 
the ocean side. The parapet is 25 feet thick, 
averages 20 feet in height, with traverses rising 
10 feet above it and running back on their tops, 
which are from 8 to 12 feet in thickness, to a 
distance of from 30 to 40 feet from the interior 
crest. The traverses on the left half bastion 
are about 25 feet in length on top. The earth 
for this heavy parapet and the enormous 
traverses at their inner ends, more than 30 feet 
in height, was obtained partly from a shallow 
exterior ditch, but mainly from the interior of 
the work. Between each pair of traverses 
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there was one or two guns. The traverses on 
the right of this front were only partially com- 
pees A palisade, which is loopholed and 

as a banquette, runs in front of this face, at a 
distance of 50 feet in front of the exterior slope, 
from the Cape Fear River to the ocean, with a 
position for a gun between the left of the front 
and the river, and another between the right 
of the front and the ocean. Through the mid- 
dle traverse on the curtain is a bomb-proof 
postern whose exterior opening is covered by 
a small redan for two field-pieces, to give flank 
fire along the curtain. The traverses are gen- 
erally bomb-proofed for men or magazines. 
The slopes of the work appear to have been 
revetted with marsh sod or covered with grass, 
and have an inclination of 45 degrees or a little 
less. * * * There were originally on this front 
21 guns and 3 mortars. * * * The sea front 
consists of a series of batteries, mounting in all 
24 guns, the different batteries being connected 
by a,strong infantry parapet so as to form a 
continuous line. The same system of heavy 
traverses for the protection of the guns is used 
as on the land front, and these traverses are 
also generally bomb-proofed.” There was also 
a rebel battery, commanding the channel, on 
Zeeke’s Island, two miles southeast of Fort 
Fisher, and several miles north of the latter 
were the Flag Pond Hill and Half Moon bat- 
teries, serving as outworks to it. 

On December 15th the transports arrived off 
New Inlet, where, on the 18th and 19th, they 
were joined by the iron-clads, which, being 
obliged to put into Beaufort, N. C., for coal and 
ammunition, could not reach the rendezvous 
sooner, The heavy-armed frigates, on account 
of their slow sailing, arrived also a day or two 
after the transports. Scarcely was the whole 
fleet assembled than the weather, which had 
previously been fair, became threatening, and 
on the 19th the sea was too rough to admit of 
landing troops. On the 20th a gale set in from 
the northeast, and the transports, being now 
deficient in coal and water, and liable to dis- 
aster if they should attempt to remain at their 

‘anchorage, were directed to make for Beaufort. 
The war vessels rode out the gale, which lasted 
three days, in safety, the monitors acting unex- 
pectedly well; and on the 23d, the wind having 
veered round to the west, Admiral Porter de- 
termined to improve what he considered a 
favorable opportunity, by commencing opera- 
tions on his own account without waiting for 
the return of the transports. An important 
agent in the destruction or reduction of Fort 
Fisher was a vessel filled with powder, which 
it was designed to run ashore as near as possi- 
ble to the fort and explode. The idea origi- 
nated with General Butler, and was suggested 
by the accidental explosion at Erith, on the 
Thames, in England, on October Ist, of two 
barges and two adjoining magazines loaded 
with barrels of powder, by which eight or nine 
ives were lost, and much surrounding property 
was destroyed. It was supposed that a similar 


explosion of a vast mass of powder near tha 
fort, the fleet meanwhile keeping at a respect- 
ful distance, would cause its walls to fall down, 
or some other serious disaster to occur, of which 
the attacking party might take advantage. The 
vessel selected for the purpose was the small 
gunboat Louisiana, purchased for operations on 
the North Carolina Sounds, and which, with a 
view of deceiving the rebels as to her true 


character, was disguised for the occasion as a 


blockade runner. She was then stored with 
two hundred and fifteen tons of powder, ar- 
ranged as follows:, Upon the berth deck was 
stowed a tier of barrels of powder with their 
heads taken out; over this sixty-pound bags 
of powder were piled in layers up to the top 
of the deck, and a house was constructed on 
the after deck, filled in the same manner. All 
were connected together by Gomez fuses, pene- 
trating the mass, and uniting it at many points, 
every precaution being taken to insure, if pos- 
sible, the instantaneous ignition of the whole 
mass. A simple method of firing these fuses 
by clock-work, timed as Cosine eas provided, 
three being provided in case one should fail. Asa 
further precaution, in case the clock fuses should 
miscarry, the ends of the fuses were united at 
another point, and brought beneath a perforated 
framework of wood, in which were set lighted 
tapers, the lower end of the wicks penetrating 
the quick of the fuses. Five of these tapers 
were provided to insure success if other means 
failed; and, as a last precaution, it was ar- 
ranged to fire the ship at a point remote from 
the powder at the moment of leaving it. 

The vessel thus equipped was put in charge 
of Commander A. C. Rhind, who had associated 
with him Lieutenant G. W. Preston, Second As- 
sistant Engineer Mullen, Acting Master’s Mate 
Boyden, and seven men. The weather seem- 


‘ing auspicious for the enterprise on the 23d, 


Commander Rhind was directed, under cover 
of the darkness, to run his vessel aground di- 
rectly opposite the fort, and proceed to explode 
her. Mr. Bradford, of the coast survey, had, the 
night previous, ascertained that a vessel of seven 
feet draught, could be placed on the edge of the 
beach, The result of the undertaking is thus 
described by Admiral Porter : 


At half-past ten p. m. the powder vessel started in 
toward the bar, and was towed by the Wilderness 
until the embrasures of Fort Fisher were plainly in 
sight. The Wilderness then cast off, and the Louisi- 
ana proceeded under steam until within two hundred 
yards of the beach, and about four hundred from the 
fort. Commander Rhind anchored her securely 
there, and coolly went to work to make all his ar- 
rangements to blow her up. This he was enabled to 
do, owing to a blockade-runner going in right ahead 
of him, the forts making the blockade-runner signals, 
which they also did to the Louisiana. The gallant 
party, after coolly making all their arrangements for 
the explosion, left the vessel, the last thing they did 
being to set her on fire fmder the cabin, Then taking 
to their boats, they made their escape off to the 
Wilderness, lying close by. The Wilderness then 
put off shore with good speed, to avoid any ill effects 
that might happen from the explosion, At forty-five 
minutes past one on the morning of the 24th the ex- 
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plosion took place, and the shock was nothing like so 
severe as Was It shook the vessel some, 
and broke one or two glasses, but nothing more. 


To those watching the explosion from the 
fleet at several miles distance from the shore, it 
seemed scarcely louder than the discharge of a 
battery of light artillery; but at Newbern it 
was distinctly heard, and was supposed to be 
an earthquake. Not the slightest damage, so 
far as could be ascertained, was inflicted upon 
the fort, whose immensely thick walls of sand 
could probably have withstood the explosion of 
a dozen or more powder-ships. 

Although the explosion had proved a faiiure 
and the orts were not yet in sight, Admi- 
ral Porter determined to proceed at once with 
the attack, hoping to damage the fort to such a 
degree that the troops, upon their arrival, would 
find comparatively little difficulty in ing it 
by storm. Accordingly, at daylight of the 24th, 
the fleet stood in, in line of battle, toward the 
shore, and shortly before noon took up the po- 
sitions previously assigned to them by the Ad- 
miral. The first line comprised the iron-clads, 
Tronsides, Monadnock, Canonicus, and Maho- 
pac, which were anchored in line, about a length 
apart, at a distance of three-quarters of a mile 
from the fort, each having in its rear, within 
easy supporting distance, a gunboat to serve as 
a tender. A quarter of a mile behind the iron- 
clads was a line of heavy frigates, comprising 
the Minnesota, Colorado, Wabash, and vessels of 
similar calibre; and behind these another line, 
each vessel of which was anchored intermediate 
between those of the first line. Another divi- 
sion, consisting chiefly of gunboats, took posi- 
tion to the south and southeast of the forts, and 
to the left of the frigates, and still another was 
posted to the northward and eastward of the 
iron-clads, for the purpose of enfilading the 
works. The attacking squadron numbered 
thirty-three vessels of all kinds, mounting up- 
ward of four hundred guns, and was supported 
by a reserve of seventeen small gunboats with 
about one hundred guns. 

Shortly before one o’clock the Ironsides 
opened upon the fort, followed by the monitors, 
and within half an hour afterwards the Minne- 
sota, holding the left of the second line, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the range. The rebels kept 
up an active fire while the squadron was gét- 
ting into position, but the terrific broadsides of 
the Ironsides almost immediately silenced all 
their guns on the northeast face of the fort; 
and by the time the last of the large vessels an- 
chored and got its batteries into play, but one 
or two guns were discharged from any part of 
the fort, the incessant and tremendous fire of 
the fleet, surpassing any thing previously known 
in naval warfare, having driven the gunners 
within the shelter of their bomb-proofs. “In 
one hour and fifteen minutes after the first shot 
was fired,” says Admiral Porter, “not a shot 
came from the fort. Two magazines had been 
blown up by our shells, and the fort set on fire 
in several places, and such a torrent of missiles 


were falling into and bursting over it, that it 
was impossible for any human being to stand it. 
Finding that the batteries were silenced com- 
pletely, I directed the ships to keep up a mod- 
erate fire, in hopes of attracting the attention 
of the transports and bringing them in.” In the 
latter part of the afternoon Gen. Butler arrived 
with a portion of his transports, and the fleet 
was signalled to retire for the night for safe 
anchorage. During the four or five hours that 
the engagement lasted, only one vessel, the gun- 
boat Yantic, left the line to report damages, 
although several others were struck once or 
twice. The most serious disasters to the fleet 
were caused by the bursting of some of its own 
guns. Accidents of this kind occurred on the 
Ticonderoga, Yantic, Juniata, Mackinaw, Qua- 
ker City, and Susquehanna, resulting in the kill- 
ing and wounding of between forty and fifty 
officers and men. The pieces which exploded 
were 100-pounder Parrott guns, and the effect 
was to cause a great distrust in this species of 
ordnance, as unfit for service, and, to use the 
language of Admiral Porter, “calculated to 
kill more of our own men than those of the 
enemy.” 

On the 25th the remaining transports arrived, 
and, in accordance with plans matured between 
the naval and military commanders on the pre- 
vious evening, another attack upon the fort by 
the fleet was determined on, in codperation 
with an assault by the troops upon the land 
face. Under cover of a detachment of gunboats, 
the disembarkation of the troops commenced, 
shortly after noon, on the beach about three 
miles above the fort. A portion of Curtis’s 
brigade of Ames’s division landed first, and 
pushed forward to reconnoitre the immediate 
approaches to the fort, the fleet meanwhile 
keeping up aslow and deliberate fire of just 
sufficient force to occupy the enemy’s attention 
and prevent them from opening upon the 
troops. The reconnoitring column, accompa- 
nied by Gen. Weitzel in person, approached so 
near to Fort Fisher that several men in the 
skirmish line were wounded by fragments of 
shells from the fleet. From a point eight hun- 
dred yards distant Gen. Weitzel made a survey 
of the work, and the results of his personal ob- 
servation, together with information previous- 
ly received from trustworthy sources, induced 
him to report to Gen. Butler, upon his return 
to the transport fleet, that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be “‘ butchery to order an as- 
sault.” This opinion coincided with that al- 
ready formed by Gen. Butler, and orders were 
at once given to reémbark the troops, all of 
whom, however, were not taken off until the 
next evening. During the advance of the re- 
connoitring column toward the fort, the garri- 
sons of the Flgg Pond and Half Moon batteries. 
numbering nearly three hundred officers and 
mine were captured. P 

e following correspondence subsequently | 
poms’ between Gen. Butler and, Admiral 
orter: 
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Heaps Der’r Vincrnia AND Nortu CAROLINA, 
December 25, 1864. 

ApmiraL: Upon landing the troops and making a 
thorough reconnoissance of Fort Fisher, both Gen- 
Weitzel and myself are fully of the opinion that the 
place. could not be carried by assault, as it was left 
substantially uninjured as a defensive work by the 
navy fire. e found seventeen guns protected by 
traverses, two only of which were dismounted, bear- 
ing up the beach and covering a strip of land, the 
only practicable route, not more than wide enough 
for a thousand men in line of battle. 

Having captured Flag Pond Hill battery, the garri- 
son of which, sixty-five men and two commissioned 
officers, were taken off by the navy, we also cap- 
tured Half Moon battery and seven officers and two 
hundred and eighteen men of the 8d North Carolina 
Junior Reserves, including its commander, from 
whom I learned that a portion of Hoke’s division, 
consisting of Kirkland’s and Haywood’s brigades, 
had been sent from the lines before Richmond on 
Tuesday last, arriving at Wilmington Friday night. 

Gen. Weitzel advanced his skirmish line within 
fifty yards of the fort, while the garrison was kept in 
their bomb-proofs by the fire of the navy, and so 
closely that three or four men of the picket line ven- 
tured upon the parapet, and through the sally-port 
of the work, capturing a horse, which they brought 
off, killing the orderly, who was the bearer of a de- 
spatch from the chief of artillery of Gen. Whiting to 
bring a light battery within the fort, and also brought 
away from the parapet the flag of the fort. This was 
done while the shells of the navy were falling about 
the heads of the daring men who entered the work, 
and it was evident, as soon as the fire of the navy 
ceased because of the darkness, that the fort was fully 
manned again, and opened with grape and canister 
upon our picket line. 

Finding that nothing but the chereens of a regu- 
lar siege, which did not come within my instructions, 
would reduce the fort, and in view of the threatening 
aspect of the weather, wind arising from the south- 
east, rendering it impossible to make further landing 
through the surf, I caused the troops, with their pris- 
oners, to reémbark, and see nothing further that can 
be done by the land forces. I shall therefore sail for 
Hampton Roads as soon as the transport fleet can be 
got in order. 

The engineers and officers report Fort Fisher to me 
as substantially uninjured as a defensive work. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, BENJ. F. BUTLER. 

Maj.-Gen. Comm’g. 

To Rear Adm. Porter, Commanding N. A. Block- 

ading Squadron. 


Norra Ariantio Squan’n, U. 8. Fracsprp MALVERN, 
Orr New Inier, December 26, 1864.. 

GeneraL: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of this date, the substance of which 
was communicated to me by Gen. Weitzel last night. 

I have ordered the largest vessels to proceed off 
Beaufort, and fill up with ammunition, to be ready 
for another attack in case it is decided to proceed 
with this matter by making other arrangements. We 
have not commenced firing rapidly yet, and could 
keep any rebels inside from showing their heads un- 
til an assaulting column was within twenty yards of 
the works, 

T wish some more of your gallant fellows had fol- 
lowed the officer who took the flag from the parapet 
and the brave fellow who brought the horse from the 
fort. I think they would have found it an easier con- 
quest than is supposed. Ido not desire, however, 
to place my opinion in opposition to Gen. Weitzel, 
whom I know to be an accomplished soldier and en- 
gineer, and whose opinion has great weight with me. 

I will look out that the troops are all off in safety. 
We will have a west wind presently, and a smooth 
seach about three o’clock, when sufficient boats will 
pe sent for them, 
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The prisoners now on board the Santiago de Cuba 
will be delivered to the Provost Marshal.at Fortress 
Monroe, unless you wish to take them on board one 
of the transports, which would be inconvenient just 
now. 

I remain, General, respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, DAVID D PORTE , Rear Admiral. 

To Maj.-Gen. B. F. Burter, Commanding, &c., &e, 


For various reasons Admiral Porter was 
strongly opposed to abandoning the attack, and 
so expressed himself in his subsequent report 
to the Naval Department. ‘I don’t pretend,” 
he said, ‘to put my opinion in opposition to 
that of Gen. Weitzel, who is a thorough soldier 
and an able engineer, and whose business it is 
to know more of assaulting than I do, but I 
can’t help thinking that it was worth while to 
make the attempt after coming so far.” This 


was the view generally entertained by the pub- 


lic, who, accustomed of late to uninterrupted 
successes, chafed under this temporary check ; 
and to the general dissatisfaction caused by the 
abandonment of the enterprise and the return 
of the troops to Fortress Monroe is doubtless 
partly to be attributed the order issued early in 
1865, relieving Gen. Butler from the command 
of the Army of the James. The enemy, with 
some degree of reason, claimed that the result 
of the expedition was a triumph for their arms, 
notwithstanding that during two whole days 
Fort Fisher had been silenced by the guns of 
the fleet; and a congratulatory order was 
issued by Gen. Bragg, in which a high compli- 
ment was paid to Gen. Whiting, Col. Lamb, 
and the officers and men of the garrison. Ac- 
cording to the rebel accounts the fort fired 
662 shots on the first day of the attack and 600 
on the second, and had 2 guns burst and 4 dis- 
abled. The garrison lost 3 killed and 55 
wounded, 

Admiral Porter remained off New Inlet a 
day or two after the departure of the trans- 
ports, but finding it hopeless to attempt the re- 
duction of the fort without the assistance of a 
land force, he withdrew his fleet to Beaufort, in 
the confident . expectation that the troops 
would soon be ordered back again from For- 
tress Monroe. In this he was not deceived, 
for scarcely had the news of the abandonment 
of the expedition been received at headquar- 
ters, than orders were issued for a renewal of 
the attempt. - On January 2d, Gen. Terry, 
commanding the 1st division of the 24th corps, 
Army of the James, was ordered to take com- 
mand of the two divisions which had partici- 
pated in the first expedition, to which was 
added a brigade under Col. Abbott from his 
own division, and two batteries, the whole 
numbering somewhat more than 8,000 men. 
With these he proceeded on the, 5th to For- 
tress Monroe, and thence to Beaufort, where 
on the 8th he arranged with Admiral Porter a 
plan of operations against Fort Fisher. Owing 
to unfavorable weather the transports were 
unable to arrive off New Inlet until late on the 
night of the 12th, Next morning commenced 
the disembarkation of the troops at a point 
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about five miles above the fort, the fieet, with 
the exception of the iron-clads, divided into 
three columns, covering the operation. One 
column moved a little to the northward ot the 
landi to guard against any attack from 
nace of Masonburo Inlet, and shelled 
the woods, which approach within about 300 


yards of the shore, without, however, provoking pe 


any reply. With the aid of 200 boats from the 
fieet, besides steam tugs, nearly the whole of the 
troops were landed between 8 a. um. and3 P.M, 
cach man carrying three days’ rations, and forty 
rounds of ammunition. .A sufficient quantity 
of intrenching tools was also carried. Theiron- 
clads, increased to five by the arrival of the moni- 
tor Saugus, meanwhile, from their old positions 
in front of Fort Fisher, had maintained a steady 
fire upon the work, in which, after the disem- 
barkation of the troops was concluded, they 
received the codperation of columns 1 and 2 of 
the fleet, comprising all the large vessels, which 
were posted very nearly as at the first attack. 
Column 3 remained to cover the landing and 
help get the field artillery, munitions, and com- 

i stores on shore. 

The bombardment of the iron-clads was very 
effective, and that of the combined iron-clads 
and wooden ships, lasting from 4.30 P. m. to 6 
Pp. M., the most tremendous, perhaps, in the an- 
nals of this or of any war, considering the 
weight of metal thrown, and the force with 
which it struck the fort. The iron-clads alone, 
with thirty guns, fired in the course of the day 
ipward of 2,000 shells, or about four per 
minute; and during the grand bombardment it 
was reckoned that four shots were fired from 
the fleet each second, or about 20,000 in all. 
The rebels were pretty effectually kept within 
the shelter of their bomb-proofs while this feu 
@ infer continued, and could inflict but a trifling 
amount of damage upon the fleet. “ Indeed,” 
says Admiral Porter, “I do not see how they 
could fire at all after lines one and two got 
fairly anchored in position.” At dark the 
wooden vessels drew off for the night, but the 
iron-clads remained at their anchorage, firing 
an occasional shell. 

As soon as the troops were landed pickets 
were thrown out, who encountered the enemy’s 
outposts; and from a few prisoners taken short- 
ly afterward, it was ascertained that Hoke’s 
division, stationed at Fort Fisher on the for- 
mer attack, and which it was supposed had been 
sent south, was still in the neighborhood. 
Gen. Terry’s first object after landing was to 
throw a defensive line across the peninsula 
from Cape Fear River to the sea, to protect his 
rear from an attack from the direction of Wil- 
mington while he was operating against Fort 
Fisher. After two impracticable surveys, occu- 
pying many hours, a line was finally: selected 
at 2 4. mM. on the 14th, having an average dis- 
tance of about two miles from the fort. En- 
trenchments were at once commenced, and by 
8 o’clock on the morning of the 14th, a good 
breustwork, reaching from the river to the sea 
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and partially covered by abatis, had been con- 
structed. During the day this work was con- 
siderably strengthened, and the artillery, as fast 
as it was landed, was placed in position on the 
line. A careful reconnoissance satisfied Gen. 
Terry that, in view of the difficulty of conduct- 
ing a regular siege on the narrow and exposed 
ninsula in such an inclement season of the 
year, the better policy would be to attempt an 
immediate assault. This decision coincided 
with Admiral Porter’s views, and both com- 
manders went heartily to work to arrange a 
plan of attack, the main feature of which, on 
the part of the navy, was to be a severe bom- 
bardment of the fort by the fleet, to cover the - 
assaulting column, and to be continued against 
other parts of the work, after the assault had 
been commenced. It was also decided that the 
attack should be made at 3 p. u. of the 15th, and 
that the army should assault the western half 
of the land face, while a codperating body of 
sailors and marines attacked the _ northeast 
bastion. - A slow and deliberate fire was main- 
tained against the fort during the day, with the 
object mainly of dismounting or disabling the 
guns on that part of the work where the assault 
was to be made, and also of demolishing the pali- 
sade sufficiently to admit the passage of troops. 
At 11 a. m. of the 15th all the vessels of the 
fleet were in position and commenced a fire, 
“magnificent alike for its power and accuracy,” 
which, as on previous occasions, silenced nearly 
every gun in the fort. Under its cover 1,600 
sailors, armed with cutlasses, revolvers, and car- 
bines, and 400 marines, and the whole command- 
ed by Fleet Captain K. R. Breese, were landed 
on the beach, and by digging rifle-pits worked 
their way up within 200 yards of the fort. The 
troops selected for the assault were Ames’s 
division, comprising the brigades of Curtis, 
Pennybacker, and Bell, while Paine’s division 
of colored troops and Abbott’s brigade held 
the intrenchments facing Wilmington, against 
which Hoke’s troops, estimated at 5,000 strong, 
had begun to demonstrate. At 3.30 P. M. sig- 
nal was made from the shore to the fleet to 
change the direction of the fire, in order that 
the troops might assault; and soon afterwards 
the sailors rushed with reckless energy toward 
the parapet of the fort, which at once swarmed 
with rebel soldiers, who poured in upon them 
a murderous fire of musketry. The marines, 
who were to have covered the assaulting party, 
for some unexplained reason failed to fire upon 
the rebels on the parapet, all of whom, in the 
opinion of Admiral Porter, an eye-witness of 
the fight, might have been killed. “I saw,” he 
said, “how recklessly the rebels exposed them- 
selves, and what an advantage they gave our 
sharpshooters, whose guns were scarcely 
or fired with no precision. Notwithstanding 
the hot fire, officers and sailors in the lead 
rushed on, and some even reached the parapet, 
a large number having reached the ditch. The 
advance was swept from the parapet like chaff, 
and, notwithstandirg all the efforts made by 
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the commanders of companies to stay them, the 
men in the rear, seeing the slaughter in front, 
and that they were not covered by the marines, 
commenced to retreat; and, as there is no stop- 
ping a sailor if he fails on such an occasion on 
the first rush, I saw the whole thing had to be 
given up.” The attack on this part of the fort, 
though a failure, diverted a part of the enemy’s 
attention, and rendered the work Jaid out for 
the main storming column of troops much easier. 
' At the word of command, the division of 
General Ames, which had been gradually 
drawn forward under the shelter of hastily- 


formed breastworks, rushed toward the fort, 


the brigade of Curtis taking the lead. The 
palisades had been so much injured by the fire 
of the fleet that a few vigorous strokes from 
the axemen sufficed to clear gaps for the pas- 
sage of the troops, and in the face of a severe 
enfilading fire a lodgment was soon effected on 
the west end of the land front. Pennybacker’s 
and Bell’s brigades followed in rapid succes- 
sion, the latter moving between the work and 
the river. ‘On this side,” says General Terry, 
“there was no regular parapet, but there was 
an abundance of cover afforded to the enemy 
by cavities, from which sand had been taken 
for the parapet, the ruins of barracks and store- 
houses, the large magazine, and by traverses 
behind which they stubbornly resisted our ad- 
vance. Hand to hand fighting of the most 
desperate character ensued, the huge traverses 
of the land face being used successively by the 
enemy as breastworks, over the tops of which 
the contending parties fired in each other’s 
faces. Nine of these were carried, one after 
the other, by our men.” At five o’clock, when 
about half of the land front of the fort had 
been thus captured, it became apparent that 
more troops were needed to support the as- 
saulting column, and Abbott’s brigade was 
ordered up, its place in the defensive line fac- 
ing Wilmington being supplied by the sailors 
‘and marines. The attack then went on with 
redoubled fury, the fire of the navy meanwhile 
continuing upon that part of the work not oc- 
cupied by the Federal troops, and upon the 
beach on Cape Fear River, under the appre- 
hension that reénforcements might be thrown 
over there by the rebels from the right bank 
of the river. All this time signals between the 
land and naval forces were exchanged with 
great exactness, and the codperation between 
the two services was in the highest degree 
harmonious and useful. By 9 P. mM. two 
more traverses were carried, and an hour later 
Abbott’s brigade drove the enemy from their 
remaining stronghold, and the occupation of 
the work was complete. The enemy fell grad- 
ually back to Federal Point, where, being cut 
off from further retreat, they surrendered 
unconditionally about midnight. About 4 
Pp. M. Hoke had advanced against Paine’s di- 
vision, as if intending a general assault, but 
retired after a slight skirmish with the out- 
posts. The garrison originally numbered over 


2,300 men, of whom 1,971, with 112 office 
were captured. The rest were killed an 
wounded. Their commanders, General Whit- 
ing and Colonel Lamb, were captured, badly 
wounded. Of the three brigade commanders 
of Ames’s division, Curtis and Pennybacker 
were severely, and Bell was mortally wound 
and the total Federal loss, according to offici 
accounts, footed up as follows: 


| : Killed. Wounded. |\Misa'y, 
Officers. | Men. | Officers, {| Men. | Men. 
Curtis's brigade...... | 2. | 85 18 | 166 9 
eee brig’de 7 24 15 183 | %2 
Bell's PIO. ose as'ns 2 15 4 105 _ 
Abbott’s brigade..... _ 2 18 il 
Tole ccs: 1 | 7 | 29 | a72| 92 
Aggregate ...... levecievelescceclececcecelssocce 691 


The fleet suffered a loss of between two and 
three hundred in killed and wounded, princi- 
pally in the assaulting column of sailors and 
marines, and two 15-inch guns were exploded 
on board the monitors. In other respects the 
ships experienced little damage. 

The greater part of the guns of the fort were 
dismounted, or otherwise injured by the fire 
of the fleet, but the work itself received no 
damage which was not susceptible of imme- 
diate repair, its strength being about the same 
as before the bombardment. According to Ad- 
miral Porter, who had visited the Malakoff 
during the siege of Sebastopol, it was a much 
more formidable work than that celebrated 
stronghold, and its capture caused an almost 
unprecedented rejoicing throughout the United 
States. The capture of the fort having seal- 
ed the fate of the rebel supremacy in Cape 
Fear River, their remaining works covering the 
mouth of the river, including Fort Caswell and 
the forts at Smith’s Island, Smithville, and 
Reeves’ Point, together with the gunboats 
Chickamauga and Tallahassee, were destroyed 
or evacuated, whereby 169 guns and large 
amounts of ammunition and commissary stores 
fell into the hands of the Federals. Among 
the guns were some English ones of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong’s make. Admiral Porter im- 
mediately sent some of his light draught gun- 
boats into the river, and by a skilful ruse de- 
coyed several blockade-runners under the shel- 
ter of Fort Caswell, where they were of course 
speedily captured. 

2. South Atlantic Squadron.—The opera- 
tions of this squadron, which in 1863 were of 
the first importance, were much curtailed in 
the succeeding year by a variety of circum- 
stances, the chief of which was the withdrawal 
of the greater part of the troops of the Depart- 
ment of the South, under Gen. Gillmore, to, 
reénforce the Army of the James. Deprived: 
of this necessary codperative branch, Admiral 
Dahlgren found it impossible to make any 
serious demonstration against Charleston, and 
the fleet in that quarter was principally em- 
ployed in blockade duties. .A detachment of 
vessels cooperated in the St. John’s River with 
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the army movements in Florida in the spring, 
and subsequently in demonstrations against 
James’s Island, Bull’s. Bay, and other places. 
On Feb. 17th the gunboat Housatonic was de- 
stroyed by a torpedo off Charleston, and two 
small armed steamers, the Columbine and 
Water Witch, fell into the enemy’s hands in 
he course of the year. 

3. East Gulf Squadron—With the excep- 
tion of a few boat expeditions and armed in- 
cursions for the destruction of salt manufac- 
tories on the Florida coast, nothing occurred 
during the year in this department to interrupt 
the routine of blockading duties, which were 
effectually performed. In the summer months 
the squadron was temporarily reduced by the 
withdrawal of a number of vessels infected with 
yellow fever. 

4, West Gulf Squadron.—The chief events 
in the history of this squadron were those con- 
nected with the capture of the fortifications 
guarding the entrance to the bay of Mobile, 
and the consequent closing of that. port against 
the blockade-runners. Although in many re- 
spects it was desirable to obtain possession of 
these works, the exigéncies of the service in 
other quarters had not previously permitted 
the codperation of so large a body of troops as 
was needed for the undertaking. The rebels 
availed themselves of this circumstance to con- 
struct several iron-clads and armed vessels, and 
threatened to raise the blockade of Mobile. 
Early in the year Admiral Farragut recon- 
noitred the approaches to the city, and offered, 
with the assistance of an iron-clad or two and 
a few thousand troops, to gain full posses- 
sion of the bay; but as neither of these could 
at once be obtained, he was forced to confine 
himself to threatening demonstrations, although, 
as he privately informed the Naval Department, 
should the rebel iron-clads come out to attack 
his wooden fleet, the issue would necessarily be 
a doubtful one. He, however, expressed him- 
self in readiness to measure his strength with 
Admiral Buchanan, whenever the latter should 
venture to offer battle, and kept his fleet in con- 
stant readiness for such a contingency. 

At length, in the latter part of July, Admiral 
Farragut received an addition of four moni- 
tors to his squadron, the Tecumseh, Win- 
nebago, Manhattan, and Chickasaw, and a co- 
operative land force under Gen. Granger was 
promised by Gen. Canby, commanding the 
military division of the Southwest. The en- 
trance to Mobile Bay is divided by Dauphin 
Island into two passages, the easterly of which 
is about four miles wide and twenty feet deep, 
and the other a shallow strait of not above five 
feet depth. On either side of the main chan- 
nel stand Forts Gaines and Morgan, the former 
occupying the east end of Dauphin Island, and 
the latter the end of a long, sandy point which 
taakes out into the bay directly opposite. The 
channel] runs close under the guns of Fort Mor- 
gan, and a large part of it had been obstructed 
with piles and torpedoes. Fort Morgan was a 
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powerful stone, casemated work, mounting 
forty-eight guns, including some of very heavy 
calibre, and the armament of Fort Gaines con- 
sisted of twenty-one guns. About a mile dis- 
tant from Fort Gaines, on Dauphin Island, was: 
Fort Powell, a lesser work, adjoining which 
were a water battery and some earthworks. 
On the evening of Aug. 4th the monitors and 
wooden vessels were all assembled off the bar 
of Mobile Bay, and at 5.40 a. m. of the 5th the 
whole fleet moved up the bay in the following 
order, two abreast and lashed together: the 
Brooklyn with the Octorara on the port side, 
the Hartford and Metacomet, the Richmond 
and Port Royal, the Lackawanna and Seminole, 
the Monongahela and Kennebec, the Ossipee 
and Itasca, and the Oneida and Galena. Be- 
tween the four first couples and Fort Morgan, at 
a distance of about two hundred yards from the 
latter, moved the monitors, headed by the 
Tecumseh, for the double purpose of keep- 
ing down the fire of the water-battery and 
parapet guns of the fort, and attacking the 
rebel iron-clads when the fort was passed. 
The object of coupling the wooden ships, an 
expedient as novel as it was ingenious, was to 
insure mutual protection by enabling each to 
tow along its consort, in case the latter should 
be crippled. The Admiral was on board his 
flag-ship the Hartford, and in order to get 
an unobstructed view of operations, and to give 
his orders with clearness, caused himself to be 
lashed to the main top. 

At about seven o’clock, as the head of the 
column came abreast of the fort, the latter 
opened fire, and the action soon became gen- 
eral. The enemy confidently expected, from 
the close quarters at which the fighting was to 
take place, to be able to sink or disable several 
of the attacking vessels. ‘But here, as at the 
passage of the forts in Mississippi, in 1862, Far- 
ragut converted what might well have seemed 
a disadvantage into a positive advantage to 
himself, by pouring such continuous broadsides 
into the fort as to drive the gunners from their 
guns, and enable the ships to pass with com- 
paratively slight damage. At 7:40, while the 
firing was at its height, and the fleet making 
rapid progress in spite of the obstructions in its 
path, the monitor Tecumseh struck a torpedo, 
which blew a large hole through her bottom, 
just under the turret, and almost immediately 
she filled with water and sank. At this mo- 
ment the Brooklyn, by backing her engines to 
avoid torpedoes, temporarily arrested the pro- 
gress of the fleet, and the Admiral, regardless 
of torpedoes, at once dashed to the head of the 
column, first despatching a boat from the Meta- 
comet to pick up the survivors of the Tecum- 
seh. Of these only four officers and seventeen 
men were found; four swam ashore, and wer 
made prisoners, and the rest, with her com 
mander, T, A. M. Craven, were drowned. 

Soon after eight o’clock the whole column 
had passed the forts, with no serious disaster 
beyond the loss of the Tecumseh. The Oneida, 
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which brought up the rear, and was conse- 
quently more exposed to the fire of the fort 
than the rest of the fleet, had her boiler pene- 
trated by a 7-inch rifle-shell, and was deprived 
of motive power; but she was towed safely 
along by her consort, the Galena, and made 
good use of her guns until the fort was passed. 
Meanwhile the rebel fleet, consisting of the iron- 
clad ram Tennessee and the gunboats Selma, 
Gaines, and Morgan, had held a position inside 
the bay, a little north of Fort Morgan, whence 
they poured a galling fire upon the fleet. The 
Tennessee, under the immediate command of 
Admiral Buchanan, made a dash at the Hart- 
ford and several other ships, during the passage 
of the fort, but subsequently sought shelter un- 
der its guns; and under the supposition that 
she had retired from the fight, Admiral Farra- 
gut ordered the fleet to cast off their couplings 
and come to anchor, with the exception of the 
light-draught gunboats, which were directed to 
pursue and destroy the Selma, Morgan, and 
Gaines. The Metacomet captured the Selma 
after a brisk engagement, but the Morgan and 
Gaines succeeded in getting under the protec- 
tion of Fort Morgan. The former subsequently 
crept along the shore during the night into Mo- 
bile, but the latter was so seriously injured that 
she had to be destroyed. Several of the large 
ships were already at anchor, when, shortly be- 
fore nine o’clock, the Tennessee was seen stand- 
ing toward the Hartford, with the desperate 
intention apparently of fighting single-handed 
the whole fleet. Of the singular combat that 
followed, the following description is given by 
Admiral Farragut : 


I was not long in comprehending his intentions to 
be the destruction of the flag-ship. The monitors, 
and such of the wooden vessels as I thought best 
adapted for the purpose, were immediately ordered 
to attack the ram, not only with their guns, but 
bows on at full speed, and then began one of the 
fiercest naval combats on record. The Monongahela, 
Commander Strong, was the first vessel that struck 
her, and in doing so carried away his own iron prow, 
together with the cutwater, without apparently doing 
her adversary much injury. The Lackawanna, Cap- 
tain Marchand, was the next vessel to strike her, 
which she did at full speed; but though her stem 
was cut and crushed to the pir ends for the dis- 
tance of three feet above the water’s edge to five 
feet below, the only perceptible effect on the ram 
was to give her a heavy list. The Hartford was the 
third vessel which struck her, but, as the Tennessee 
quickly shifted her helm, the blow was a glancing 
one, and as she rasped along our side, we poured our 
whole port broadside of 9-inch solid shot within 
ten feet of her casement, The monitors worked 
slowly, but delivered their fire as cpportunity offer- 
ed. The Chickasaw succeeded in getting under 
her stern, and a 15-inch shot from the Manhattan 
broke through her iron plating and heayy wooden 
backing, though the missile itself did not enter the 
vessel. Immediately after the collision with the 
flag-ship, I directed.Captain Drayton to bear down 
for the ram again. He was doing so at full speed 
when, unfortunately, the Lackawanna run into the 
Hartford just forward of the mizzen-mast, cutting 
her down to within two feet of the water’s edge. 
We soon got clear again, however, and were fast ap- 
proaching our adversary, when she struck her colors 
bad run up the white flag. 


She was at this time sore beset; the Chickasaw 
was Bees, away at her stern, the Ossipee was 
approaching her at full speed, and the Monongahela, 
Lackawanna, and this ship were bearing down upon 
her, determined upon her destruction. Her smoke- 
stack had been shot away, her steering chains were 
gone, compelling a resort to her relieving tackles, 
and several of her port-shutters were jammed. In- 
deed, from the time the Hartford struck her until 
her surrender, she never fired a gun. As the Ossi- 
pee, Commander Le Roy, was about to strike her, 
she hoisted the white flag, and that vessel imme- 
diately stopped her engine, though not in time to 
avoid a pisncing blow. During this contest with 
the rebel gunboats and the ram Tennessee, and 
which terminated by her surrender at 10 o’clock, 
we lost many more men than from the fire of the 
batteries of Fort Morgan. 


The Tennessee, as was effectually shown by 
the determined resistance which she made, was 
perhaps the strongest vessel ever constructed 
by the enemy. She was 209 feet in length, with 
a breadth of beam of 48 feet, had in the centre 
an external casemate, with sloping sides, about 
80 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth, and 
drew about 14 feet of water. Her deck was 
plated with 2 inches of wrought-iron, her 
sides with 4 inches, and her casemate with 
from 5 to 6 inches. Her armament consisted 
of 4 6-inch broadside rifles, and 2 7-inch pivot 
rifles, all of the Brooks pattern. But one shot, 
a 15-inch one from the Manhattan, penetrated 
her armor, and, in view of the hard pounding 
which she received, her injuries were on the 
whole inconsiderable. Admiral Buchanan lost 
aleg in the action, and ten or twelve of the crew 
were killed and wounded. The prisoners sur- 


rendered numbered 20 officers and about 170° 


men; and those on the Selma, 90 officers and 
men. The casualties in the fleet, exclusive of 
those on board the Tecumseh, were 52 killed 
and 170 wounded. 

Meanwhile, on the 4th, a codperative body 
of troops under Gen. Granger had landed on 
Dauphin Island, in accordance with an arrange- 
ment between Admiral Farragut and Gen. 
Canby, and commenced the siege of Fort Gaines, 
The rebel commander, Colonel Anderson, seeing 
that the Federal fleet held uninterrupted pos- 
session of Mobile Bay, concluded that further 
resistance was hopeless, and on the 7th sur- 
rendered his garrison of 818 men uncondition- 
ally. Fort Powell had been blown up by the 
rebels on the evening of the 5th. These ob- 
structions being removed and Grant’s Pass 
secured, the fleet was relieved from any appre- 
hensions with regard to obtaining supplies; but 
it was nevertheless determined to complete the 
work originally undertaken by the capture of 
Fort Morgan, which still held out. The troops 
were accordingly transferred to the rear of the 
fort, and lines of investment drawn across the 
sandy spit on which it is situated. On the 22d, 
fire was opened from the shore batteries and 
the fleet, and on the next day Gen. Page, the 
rebel commander, surrendered unconditionally. 
When possession was taken of the work it was 
found that, with what Admiral Farragut called 
“ childish spitefulness,”? he had destroyed many 
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of the guns and other property which had been 
surrendered. Thenceforth during the year 
Mobile was effectually cut off from external 
commerce. 

5. Mississippi Flotilla. The most important 
operations of this squadron during the year 
were undertaken in connection with Gen. 
Banks’ Red River campaign in the spring, and 
will be found described at length in the history 
of the Army Operations. The vessels composing 
the squadron were widely scattered over the 
vast network of waters embraced by the Mis- 
sissippi and its main affluents, and performed 
much important patrol and convoy service, 
besides undertaking minor expeditions on Wash- 
ta, Arkansas, Black, and Yazoo Rivers. 

6. Potomuc Flotilla. The duties assigned 
to this department were chiefly in the nature 
of police service, and included the arrest of the 
contraband trade carried on across the Potomac 
between Virginia and the lower counties of 
Maryland, and an occasional codperation with 
military movements. 

Miscellaneous.—In the course of the year, says 
the Secretary of the Navy, “the three English- 
built piratical cruisers which, under the rebel 
flag, have, during the last two years, roamed the 
seas, robbing and destroying our merchantmen, 
shunning all armed antagonists, and have found 
refuge and protection, and too often supplies 
and other assistance in neutral ports, have 
terminated their predatory career.” These were 
the Alabama, the Florida, and the Georgia—the 
first sunk off Cherbourg by the Kearsarge, the 
second captured in Bahia harbor by the Wa- 
chusett, and the third captured at sea, off the 
coast of Portugal, by the Niagara. Early in 
June the Alabama, after a prosperous career 
among the American merchantmen in the South- 
ern Atlantic and Indian Oceans, returned to 
northern waters and put into Cherbourg. The 
Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, then lying 
at Flushing, immediately sailed for Cherbourg 
to watch the movements of the Alabama; and 
on June 15th her commander received a note 
from Captain Semmes of the privateer, an- 
nouncing his intention to fight the Kearsarge, 
and begging Capt. Winslow not to depart until 
the two vessels could have an opportunity to 
measure their strength. As this was precisely 
what the Federal commander desired, he will- 
ingly awaited the movements of his adversary. 
The relative proportions and armaments of the 
two antagonists were as follows: 


Alabama, Kearsarge. 
Length over all. ...........- 220 feet 214} fee 
Length on water line......... 210 * 198} “ 
BGA sccnsessdcavecvssbececs 82 Sew 
DOP addistauseuncees ante nk ei one 
Horse-power, two engines of. 300 each. 400 h power 
Tonnage <.saccccics pe SrePe 1,150 1,030 


Armament of the Alabama.—One 77-inch Blakely rifle; 
cne 8-inch smooth-bore 68-pounder; six 32-pounders. 
Armament of the Kearsarge.—Two 11-inch smooth bora 
guns; one 30-pounder rifle; four 32-pounders, 
The Kearsarge had twenty-two officers and 
one hundred and forty men, and the Alabama, 
so far as can be ascertained. about one hundred 
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and forty officers and men, the greater part of 
the ship’s company consisting of British sub- 
jects. Her gunners were trained artillerists 
from the British practice-ship Excellent. Avail- 
ing himself of an ingenious expedient for the 
protection of his machinery, first adopted by 
Admiral Farragut in running past the rebel 
forts on the Mississippi in 1862, Capt. Winslow 
had hung all his spare anchor-cable over the 
midship section of the Kearsarge on either side ; 
and in order to make the addition less unsight- 
ly, the chains were boxed over with inch deal 
boards, forming a sort of case, which stood out 
at right angles to the side of the vessel. 

At twenty minutes past ten on Sunday morn- © 
ing, June 19th, the Alabama was seen standing 
out from Cherbourg harbor, accompanied by 
the French iron-clad Couronne, and followed 
by the steam yacht Deerhound, whose owner, 
an Englishman named Lancaster, was on board 
with his family, ostensibly to witness the en- 
gagement, but really, as it subsequently ap- 
peared, to act as a tender to the Alabama. 
Upon seeing the Alabama approach, Capt. Win- 
slow kept out to sea afew miles, in order “ that 
the positions of the ships should be so far off 
shore that no questions could be advanced about 
the line of jurisdiction.” Upon reaching a 

oint about seven miles from the land the 

earsarge put about, and steered directly for the 
Alabama, which first opened fire at a range of 
about a mile. The following account of the 
fight that ensued is given by Capt. Winslow: 


Immediately I ordered more speed; but in two 
minutes the Alabama had again loaded, and fired an- 
other broadside, and following it with a third, with- 
out eae td us except in rigging. We had now ar- 
rived within nine hundred yards of her, and I was 
apprehensive that another broadside nearly raking 
as it was, would prove disastrous. Accordingly I or- 
dered the Kearsarge sheered and opened on the Ala- 

ama. 

The positions of the vessels were now broadside 
to broadside, but it was soon apparent that Capt. 
Semmes did not seek close action.. I became then fear- 
ful lest, after some fighting, that he would again make 
for the shore. To defeat this I determined to keep 
full speed on, and with a port helm to run under the 
stern of the Alabama, and rake, if he did not prevent 
it by sheering and keeping his broadside to us. He 
adopted this mode as a preventive, and, as a con- 
sequence, the Alabama was forced, with a full 
head of steam, into a circular track during the en- 

‘ement. 

he effect of this manceuvre was such that, at the 
last of the action, when the Alabama would have 
made off, she was near five miles from the shore; and 
had the action continued from the first in parallel 
lines, with her head in shore, the line of jurisdiction 
would no doubt have been reached. 

The firing of the Alabama from the first was rapid 
and wild; toward the close of the action her firing 
became better. Our men, who had been cautione 
against rapid firing without direct aim, were much 
more deliberate; and the instructions given to point 
the heavy guns below rather than above the water - 
line, and ciear the deck with the lighter ones, were 
fully observed. I had endeavored with a port helm 
to close in with the Alabama, but it was not until 
just before the close of the action that we were ina 


| peepee to use grape; this was avoided, however, by 


er surrender, The effect of the training of our men 
was evident; nearly every shot from our guns was 
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telling fearfully on the Alabama, and on the seventh 
rotation on the circular track she winded, setting 
fore trysail and two jibs, with head in shore. 

Her speed was now retarded, and by winding her 
port broadside was presented to us with only two 
guns bearing, not having been able, as I learned af- 
terward, to shift over but one. I saw now that she 
was at our mercy, and a few more guns, well direct- 
ed, brought down her flag. Iwas unable to ascer- 
tain whether they had been hauled down or shot 
away, but a white flag having been displayed over 
the stern, followed by two guns fired to leeward, our 
fire was reserved. ‘Two minutes had not more than 
elapsed before she again opened on us with the two 
guns on the port side. This drew our fire again, and 
the Kearsarge was immediately steamed ahead and 
lay across her bows for raking, 

The white flag was still flying, and our fire was 
again reserved. Shortly after this her boats were 
seen to be lowering, and an officer in one of them 
came alongside and informed us the ship had surren- 
dered and was fast sinking. In twenty minutes from 
this time the Alabama went down, her muinmast, 
which had received a shot, breaking near the head 
as she sunk, and her bow rising high out of the water 
as her stern rapidly settled. The fire of the Alabam 
although it is stated she discharged three hun 
and seventy or more shell and shot, was not of seri- 
ous damage to the Kearsarge, Some thirteen or 
fourteen of these had taken effect in and about the 
hull, and sixteen or seventeen about the waste and 


rigging. 


The boats of the Kearsarge were at once sent 
to receive the officers and crew of the Ala- 
bama, but so rapidly did she go down that it 
was impossible to save them all without assist- 
ance. Capt. Winslow accordingly requested 
the Deerhound, which had meanwhile come 
alongside, to assist in therescue of his prisoners. 
The crew of the privateer were by this time 
struggling for their lives in the water, and 
many of the wounded men went down. In 
the confusion of the moment the Deerhound, 
after picking up forty-one persons, including 
Semmes, who was wounded, steamed off toward 
the English coast, and when observed had got 
too much the start to be overhauled. The 
total number bronght on board the Kearsarge 
was sixty-nine, of whom seventeen were wound- 
ed; and twelve were picked up and carried into 
Cherbourg, by two French pilot boats. Sevy- 
eral of the wounded died soon after, and the 
total number of officers and men belonging to 
the Alabama who were landed in France or 
England, amounted to one hundred and fifteen. 
The casualties of the Kearsarge amounted to 
only three wounded. This most remarkable 
sea fight between single ships that has occurred 
within the century was witnessed by thousands 
of spectators on the French shore, and the re- 
sult produced a profound impression in Europe 
and America. The conduct of Semmes in 
throwing his sword into the sea after surren- 
dering, and also in allowing himself to be car- 
ried into a neutral fort by the Deerhound, 
formed the subject of severe strictures in the 
United States. 

The Florida, while lying in the neutral fort 
of Bahia, Brazil, was captured by Capt. N. 
Collins of the Wachusett, as appears by the fol- 
lowing brief report: 


NEVADA. 


Sr. Troms, W. I. Ist.anps, Oct. 81. 

Hon, Grpzon Weties. Sirs I have the honor tec 
report the arrival here of this ship, with the rebel 
steamer Florida incompany. The lorida, with 58 
men and 12 officers, was captured about 3 o’clock on 
the morning of the 7th of October, in the bay of Sau 
Salvador, Brazil, by the officers and crew of this yes- 
sel, without loss of life. We also captured five of 
the officers, including her commander. The re- 
mainder of her crew were on shore. 

The Florida had her mizen-mast and main-yard 
carried away and her bulwarks cutdown. This ves- 
sel sustained no injury. A detailed report will be 
handed to you by Paymaster W. W. Williams. 

Very respectfully your obd’t serv’t, 
N. COLLINS, 
Commander U. 8. Steam-sloop Wachusett. 


On November the Florida was brought into 
Harapton Roads, and while lying there to await 
the decision of the delicate international ques- 
tions which her capture evolved, was accident- 
ally run into by a steam transport and sunk. 

The Georgia was captured by the Niagara, on 
August 15th. Although having no armament 
on board at the time, she was seized as a law- 
ful prize, and sent to the United States for ad- 
judication. 

NEVADA. This territory having formed a 


State Constitution under an enabling act pre-~ 


viously passed by Congress, was admitted as a 
member of the Federal Union, “on an equal 
footing with the original States.” The State 
Convention was held at so Jate a period of the 
year, that it was necessary to telegraph the 
Constitution to Washington, in order that it 
might be received there in time to secure the 
admission of the State previous to the Presiden- 
tial election. Immediately on its reception the 
President issued the following proclamation : 


Whereas the Congress of the United States passed 
an act, which was approved on the 21st day of March 
last, entitled ‘“‘ An act to enable the people of Nevada 
to form a Constitution and State Royemmiees and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States:’’ 

And whereas the said Constitution and State 
Goverrment have been formed pursuant to the con- 
ditions prescribed by the fifth section of the act of 
Congress aforesaid, and the certificate required by 
the said act and also a copy of the Constitution and 
ordinances have been submitted to the President of 
the United States: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Apranam Lin- 
COLN, President of the United States, in accordance 
with the duty imposed upon me by the act of Con- 

ess aforesaid, do hereby declare and proclaim that 
the said State of Nevada is admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirty-first 

day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
[. s.] thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and 

of the independence of the United States the 

eighty-ninth. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President: 

Wit11am H. Szewarp, Secretary of State. 


The vote of the State at the Presidential 
election was 16,420; of which Mr. Lincoln re- 
ceived 9,826, and Gen. McClellan 6,594; ma- 
jority for Mr. Lincoln 3,232. At the same 
election H. G. Blasdell was chosen Governor 
by 9,834 votes; in opposition to David E. Buell, 
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NEVADA. 


who received 6,590 votes; majority for Blas- 
dell 3,244. A Republican member of Congress 
ve also chosen. ee 
e Legislature is entirely Republican. 
The boundaries of the new State, as defined 
by Congress, are as follows: Commencing at a 
point formed by the intersection of the thirty- 
eighth degree of longitude west from Washing- 
ton with the thirty-seventh degree of north 
latitude; thence due west along said thirty- 
seventh degree of north latitude to the eastern 
boundary line of the State of California; thence 
in a northwesterly direction along the said east- 
ern boundary line of the State of California to 
the forty-third degree of longitude west from 
Washington; thence north along said forty- 
third degree of west longitude and said eastern 
boundary line of the State of California to the 
forty-second degree of north latitude; thence 
due east along the said forty-second degree of 
north latitude to a point formed by its intersec- 
tion with the aforesaid thirty-eighth degree of 
longitude west from Washington; thence due 
south down said thirty-eighth degree of west 
longitude to the place of begi ; 
The enabling act passed by Congress, con- 


tained the following proviso. 

And , further, That said convention shall 
provide, by an ordinance irrevocable, without the 
consent of the United States and the people of said 

1. That there shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said State, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted. 

2. That perfect toleration of religious sentiment 
sbail be secured, and no inhabitant of said State 
shall ever be molested in person or property on 
accoant of his or her mode of religious worship. 

3. That the people inhabiting said Territory do 
agree and declare that they forever disclaim all right 
and title to the unappropriated public lands lyin 
within said Territory, and that the same shall be pe) 
remain at the sole and entire disposition of the United 
States; and that the lands belonging to the citizens 
of the United States residing without the said State 
shall never be taxed higher than the land bélonging 
to the residents thereof; and that no taxes shall be 
imposed by said State on landsor p rty therein 
belong! to, or which may haceatian te purchased 
by, the United States. 

The conditions of this enabling act were a lim- 
itation on the powers of the Government of the 
new State. at is, all power was withheld 
from the new Government to organize an in- 
stitution of slavery within the State, ete. The 
President, in his proclamation, states the title of 
the enabling act of Congress passed for such 
and such purposes, and “ for the admission of 
such State into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States.” The original States 
have not yet limited themselves by a surrender 
of the power to create or to abolish slavery 
within their limits. This inconsistency be- 
tween the title and the contents of the act were 
evidently overlooked by its authors. 

Five per centum of the net proceeds of all 
public lands sold within the State, is appropri- 
ated to the State for the purpose of making and 
unptoving public roads, constructing ditches or 
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canals, to effect a general system of irrigation 
of the agricultural Jand. 

Nevada is probably the richest State in the 
Union in respect to mineral resources. No 
region in the world is richer in argentifereus 
leads. These are found scattered over the en- 
tire Washoe country, the richest of which is 
that known as the Comstock lead, of Virginia 
City. The localities of the other principal 
mines in the region east of the Sierra Nevada 
are the Esmeralda mines, one hundred miles 
south-southeast of Virginia City; the Hum- 
boldt, one hundred and sixty miles northeast ; 
the Silver Mountain, sixty miles south ; Peavine, 
thirty miles north, and the Reese River country, 
one hundred and seventy miles east-northeast, - 
embracing many districts, and flanked by two 
of more than ordinary promise—the Cortez, 
seventy miles north, and the San Antonio, one 
hundred miles south of Austin, now the prin- 
cipal town on the Reese River. 

During the year, another deposit of mineral 
wealth was brought to light, which has proved 
of incalculable value to the silver miners, This 


-was an immense basin of salt, five miles square, 


near the sink of the Carson River. This basin 
appears once to have been the bottom of a lake, 
and the salt is found good even on the surface. 
A covering of about three inches is loose and 
indifferent; but beneath this, for a depth of 
fourteen feet, pure rock salt is found as clear as 
ice, and white “as the riven snow.” Beneath 
there is water, which seems to be filtered through 
salt for an unknown depth. The whole of the 
fourteen feet in thickness does not contain a 
single streak of any deleterious matter or rub- 
bish, and is ready for quarrying and sending 
to market. The locality is one hundred miles 
west of the Reese River, and seventy miles east 
of Virginia City, on the overland road. 

At the close of the year there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-five quartz mills in operation 
in Nevada, which were erected at a cost rang- 
ing from $10,000 to $100,000. About three- 
fourths of the mills of Nevada are driven by 
steam, and the balance by water power. Of 
the entire number, four-fifths are in the vicinity 
of Virginia City. There is an average of one 
hundred mills in constant operation. 

NEWCASTLE, Henry Petmam Fiennes 
Petnam Crrton, Duke of, an English states- 
man, born in London, May 22, 1811, died Octo- 
ber 18, 1864. He was the eldest son of Henry 
Pelham, 4th duke, and was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Upon coming of 
age he entered the House of Commons under his 
courtesy title of Lord Lincoln, as a Conserya- 
tive, for the family borough of Newark, and 
during the short-lived administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1834, held the office of a junior 
Lord of the Treasury. From 1834 to 1841 he 
was an active member of the opposition, and 
upon the return of Peel to power in the latter 
year, he was appointed Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, which position he held with credit 
until 1846, when, adhering to the premier in 
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his advocacy of the repeal of the Corn Laws, he 
became obnoxious to the Conservatives. He im- 
mediately exchanged his office for that of Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, and in a new election again 
appealed to the constituency of South Notts, 
which he had for some years represented. The 
canvass was a most animated one, the old Duke 
of Newcastle, a large landholder in the county, 


and an uncompromising Tory of the old schoo!, 


using his powerful influence against his son, 
and resulted in the defeat of Lord Lincoln, who 
soon after accepted a seat for the Falkirk dis- 
trict of burghs, which was in the gift of his 
father-in-law, the Duke of Hamilton. He re- 
tired from the cabinet with Peel in the autumn 
of 1846, but retained his seat in the House of 
Commons until 1851, when he succeeded to his 
title and became a leading member of the Up- 
per House. In 1852 he entered the Aberdeen 
ministry as Colonial and War Secretary, and 
upon the division of the office in 1854, retained 
the War Department. In this capacity he was 
obliged to share the odium falling upon the 
ministry in consequence of the gross misman- 
agement for which the first months of the 
Crimean war were noticeable. He retired from 
office with his colleagues in January, 1855, hav- 
ing first vindicated himself in an able speech, 
and in 1859 reéntered the cabinet as Colonial 
Secretary.’ In 1860 he accompanied the Prince 
of Wales in his tour through the United States 
and Canada, and in both countries won many 
friends by his intelligence and unassuming man- 
ners. He was married in 1832 to the only 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, from whom, 
in 1850, he was divorced; and subsequent to 
his return to England from America, ill health, 
caused in a measure, it is said, by domestic un- 
happiness, prevented him from appearing often 
prominently before the public. He was a judi- 
cious, if not a brilliant statesman, of late years 
a decided liberal in polities, and is said to have 
been the model of Disraeli’s ‘“ Coningsby.” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. The annual election 
for Governor and other State officers took 
place on March 8th, with the following result : 


Joseph A, Gilmore, Republican...............0 87,006 
Edward W. Harrington, Democrat.............. 81,340 
Republican majority........scscscccesceees 5,666 


In 1863, when three candidates for Governor 
were in the field, Gilmore was 3,798 votes be- 
hind his Democratic competitor; and there be- 
ing no choice by the people, he was elected by 
the Legislature. It was charged by the Demo- 
crats that the large Republican majority of 
1864 was caused by the return of New Hamp- 
shire soldiers to vote at the State election, 
those only being furloughed who were Repub- 
licans. Their opponents admitted that many 
soldiers had returned on furlough to vote, but 
denied in positive terms that any discrimina- 
tion, suggested by the political opinions of the 
soldiers, had been exercised in granting the 
furloughs. The Legislature chosen at the elec- 
tion of 1864 stood as follows: 
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Senate. House. soint Batict, 
Republicans ..........-... 9 210 219 
DeOMOceetSss sassueeedcas ac 8 123 126 
Republican majority.. 6 8T “9B 


There was no election in 1864 for members 
of Congress. 

The Legislature assembled on June 1st, and 
on the same day Governor Gilmore was inaugn- 
rated and delivered his annual message. He 


stated that the State debt, including $600,000" 


paid to the families of volunteers, amounted to 
about $1,900,000, an increase of $600,000 since 
the last annual message, and recommended the 
funding of this by the issue of six per gent. 
bonds, payable in fifteen or twenty years. Ex- 
cept in financial matters, the condition of the 
State was represented as prosperous. The ac- 
tion of the Legislature appearing to the Goy- 
ernor incomplete on financial and military mat- 
ters, he summoned an extra session on August 
9th, and in his message showed that it was ex- 


ceedingly difficult to raise money to supply the . 


immediate wants of the State, and suggested a 
forced loan from the banks for that purpose. 
On the merits of the military bill passed at the 
ag session, to provide means to fill the 

ew Hampshire quotas under the various calls 
for troops, he expressed himself in strong terms 
of disapprobation, characterizing it as incom- 
prehensible, cumbrous, and inefficient. He 
showed that at the date of his message the 
quota of New Hampshire lacked 5,000 men of 
being full, that but twenty-three working days 
remained to raise that number by voluntary 
enlistments, and that unless the Legislature 
authorized larger bounties, and put a stop to 
the extravagant competition between cities and 
towns, some of which were offering as much as 
$1,000 for a one-year recruit, the State would 
be subjected to the rigors of the draft. 

The Legislature and the Executive failed to 
agree in their views of the course to be pursued 
to place the credit of the State on a healthy 
footing. A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending the Governor to apply to the banks 
and other moneyed institutions of the State for 
a temporary loan; and in case this project was 
unsuccessful, to apply “elsewhere.” To this 
the Governor replied, “that he regarded the 
scheme of obtaining so large a sum of money 
as the State immediately requires by the pay- 
ment of exorbitant rates of interest, regulated 
only by the option of the lender, as wholly im- 
practicable ; and he recommended the appoint- 
ment by the Legislature of a’ Committee cf Fi- 
nance to raise the amount of money necessary 
and sufficient to save the credit of the State 
from disgrace.” 

In response to this, the Special Committee 
on Finance reported that the appointment of 
such a commission would involve a radical 
change in the financial system of the State, 
which it would be inexpedient to inaugurate 
at this late day of the session. The committee 
were also of opinion that proper effort under 
the existing laws would readily obtain the ne— 
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cessary temporary loan and at a reasonable rate 
of interest. Pthe report was adopted. 

A new military bill was adopted at this ses- 
sion fixing bounties for recruits enlisted in in- 
surgent States, and compensation for agents 
employed in that service. State bounties were 
also provided, ranging from one hundred to 
three hundred dollars, according to the number 
of years for which the recruit was offered. 
Town bounties were similarly limited, except 
where enrolled citizens should enlist and be 
credited to the localities in which they reside, 
in which case no limit was to be affixed to the 
town bounties. Under the impulse given by 
this latter provision, volunteering from among 
the enrolled citizens soon went on with such 
rapidity, that in the last week of August, just 
before adjourning, the Legislature by resolu- 
tion requested the Governor to notify the War 
Department that, with the allowance of a few 
days’ grace, the whole quota could probably be 
filled without a draft. 

The Governor and the Legislature were 
collision in ref- 
erence to the ‘Soldiers’ Voting Bill.” This 
having passed both Houses, was on August 
17th sent to the Governor for his approval, 
and by him kept for more than five days after 
the date of presentation. On the 26th he sent 
a message to the House of Representatives, 
vetoing the bill, on the ground that, in order 
to enable soldiers in the national service out- 
side the limits of the State, to vote for electors 
of President and Vice-President and for mem- 
bers of Congress, it was first necessary to 
amend the Constitution in that behalf. The 
Legislature, on the other hand, claimed that as 
the bill had not been returned within five days, 
as required by the Constitution of the State, it 
became a law in spite of the Governor’s veto, 
and resolutions to that effect passed both 
Houses after a scene of considerable excite- 
ment. Decisions of the Supreme Court in 
favor both of the constitutionality of the act 
and of its validity, in spite of the veto, having 
been obtained, it became a law, and the New 
Hampshire soldiers voted in accordance with 
its provisions at the ensuing election. 

The political parties conducted the Presiden- 
tial canvass during the autumn months with 
great animation, and the vote was more evenly 
balanced than in almost any other State. The 
result of the vote for Presidential electors was 
as follows: 


Lincoln. McClellan. 
State Wc c cs ccneenuqatcatn nae 84,382 32,200 
SoldierS’ COGGL. ein acts seocee 2,018 671 

36,400 82,871 


At tne spring session of the Legislature, 
Aaron H. Cragm, Republican, was elected 3 
United States Senator for six years from March 
4th, 1865, to sueceed John P. Hale, receiving a 
majority of ninety-three on joint ballot over 
John H. George, Democrat. ; 

NEW JERSEY. This State appears to have 
made equal progress in prosperity with the 
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most successful States of the Union. At the 
close of 1864, for the first time in many years 
the public debt on State account had been paid. 
It was unnecessary to levy a tax in the ensuing 
year for State purposes. The receipts into the 
treasury from the usual sources in 1864 were 
$431,028, and the balance on hand at the com- 
mencement of the last fiscal year $104,654; 
total $535,683. The disbursements for ordinary 
expenses and special appropriations were $396,- 
410. Making a balance on hand November 30, 
of $139,273. 

The receipts of the State on account of a 
war fund were $1,765,608 during the year; and 
the disbursements for the same fund in the 
same time were $1,723,037; balance $42,570. 
The liabilities of this fund on November 30th, 
were $2,774,600, 

The amount claimed for advances to the 
United States up to the same period is $2,494,- 
196; on which the State has received $1,554,- 
159. 

The State has a sinking fund to defray the 
interest and principal of the war debt, the 
balance in fayor of which is $323,958. 

The State has contributed to the Federal 
service over 70,000 men. Until May, 1864, 
they were furnished by volunteering, principally 
through the State authorities. Since that time 
they have been raised chiefly through United 
States officials, by the operation of the con- 
scription act. The Governor of the State thus 
speaks, in his address to the Legislature, of 
the operation of the draft: 

The officers who have been intrusted with the ex- 
ecution of the draft in this State have generally per- ‘ 
formed their duty without undue severity, and yet 
the system is extremely obnoxious to the people, in 
many cases produces difficulty and distress, is ex- 
pensive, does not obtain the men with expedition, 
and supplies an inferior class of troops. Some good 
men have been obtained by it; but usually they are 
unwilling soldiers, or strangers who go as substitutes 
for the bounty, and in many instances fail to reach 
the front. It is the opinion of officers most conver- 
sant with the subject, that the men raised in this way 
have not added materially in numbers or efficiency 
to the strength of the army. If the Government 
wants good troops, composed of residents of the 
State, who feel a pride in the service and an interest 
in the result, it should return to the system prac- 
tised in the earlier stages of the war. The best way 
to raise troops is to authorize recruiting officers to 
work in conjunction with the local authorities in 
their respective neighborhoods and among their 
acquaintances, with the expectation of a commission. 
During the ten months immediately preceding the 
draft in this State, about fifteen thousand volunteers 
were recruited and mustered into the United States 
service, 

In addition to the amounts sent by private 
hands, the soldiers of the State forwarded to 
their families, through an arrangement orig- 
inally made, $812,892. Like most of the other 
States, New Jersey has a special agency to pro- 
vide for the sick and wounded of her soldiers, 
In conjunction with other States, measures 
have been adopted to secure a cemetery for the 
soldiers who fell at Gettysburg, and for the es- 
tablishment of one at Antietam. 
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Measures have been taken to complete the 
organization of the reserve militia of the State, 
and she is now provided with arms sufficient 
to equip all the militia that would be required 
for actual service in'any emergency within the 
State. Within the last two years the State has 
paid for ordnance and ordnance stores, includ- 
ing arms of all descriptions purchased for State 
use, $277,408. From the militia, a limited num- 
ber of companies are designated each year to 
compose a State guard. In case of actual or 
threatened invasion, riot or insurrection, this 
force is to be called out first for duty, in con- 
sideration of which certain privileges are 
granted to them. Under the act of Congress to 
raise troops which allowed recruiting in the in- 
surrectionary States, application was made to 
Gov. Parker by individuals, to recruit for town- 
ships in the State. In reply, he stated that he 
had determined not to appoint any general 
agents for the State, and thus stated his objec- 
tions, which were similar to the views of the 
Governor of New York: 

When I appoint an agent to transact business for 


the State of New Jersey I expect to protect him while 
in the discharge of his duties. I cannot give protec- 
tates. 


tion to agents pppointed to recruit in the rebel 
My letter of authority would not ensure their treat- 
ment as prisoners of war. 

I think it will be found that but few recruits can be 
obtained in the rebel States. The New York ‘‘Times”’ 
of this morning alleges that men cannot now be had 
there, and gives this as the opinion of Gens. Grant 
and Sherman, and counsels that we should not rely 
upon filling our quota from that source, and thereby 
heprent recruiting elsewhere. 

am satisfied that the Union army would to-day 
be stronger, both in numbers and efficiency, if the 
Government had never recruited in the rebel States. 
The emancipation proclamation, and the consequent 
arming of the negroes, while adding to the despera- 
tion of the enemy, and building up an almost in- 
surmountable barrier to the terms of pacification, 
quenched the spirit of volunteering among the people 
of the North. Soon after these measures were 
adopted it was thought necessary to pass a conscrip- 
tion act, although but a few weeks previous to this 
radical change of policy the chairman of the Military 
Committee in the United States Senate advised 
against the acceptance of volunteers then flocking in 
regiments to our standard. 
he great change wrought by this policy is demon- 
strated by the present almost unanimous desire of the 
people to keep out of the army, and the running to 
and fro of nearly the whole population to seize upon 
any expedient to avoid personal military service, re- 
arding not the fitness of the substitute, if the certi- 
ficate of exemption can be procured. So long as the 
governmental policy disheartens to such an extent, 
a successful issue cannot be expected. To insure 
success the people should have a heart in the strug- 
gle, be willing todo their own fighting, and not 
lace their reliance on a distinct and inferior race. 
here can never be a sufficient number of negro 
troops in the army to compensate for the injury done 
the tiuion cause by arming them. 

Each sub-district is responsible for its own quota 
of men, and I recognize the right of the people of 
each district to raise their own men in their own 
way. I will not, therefore, interpose my individual 
opinion in opposition to the will of the people of any 
locality to prevent them from availing themselves of 
the law of Congress to fill their quota and avoid a 
draft. Without any knowledge, desire, or action on 
my part, I have been made the medium through 
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whom the people, who desire to recruit in this way, 
may attain the object; and I will, on petition of the 
proper authorities of any sub-district, give to such 
person as may be named credentials to procure re- 
cognition from the United States authorities. The 
see of such agents to recruit is derived from the 
aw of Congress, and to the General Government 
they must look for protection. I hope that all the 
districts in this State will be able to fill the quota 
with volunteers, and that there may be no further 
drafting in New Jersey. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOEL PARKER. 

The number of children who attended the 
public schools during the year is 149,672, being 
an increase of 6,146 over the number in 1863. 
The amount of money raised by tax for schools 
during the year was $427,067; ditto from the 
State, $80,000; total from all sources, $637,079. 
The amount of available school fund belonging 
to the State is $511,439. To this sum a cer- 
tain amount is added annually to become a part 
of the permanent fund. The Normal School is 
no longer an experiment in the State; its ben- 
eficial influence on the cause of education has’ 
been fully demonstrated. 

The grant of land made by Congress to each 
State, for the purpose of establishing a college 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, was accepted by the trustees of Rutgers 
College in New Brunswick, and preparations 
made to carry out the conditions and objects 
of the grant. The State geological survey is 
now progressing, after haying been for a few 
years entirely suspended. In the Insane Asy- 
lum there are 326 patients; 158 were discharged 
during the year, of whom 62 had recovered, 
and 44 improved in their mental condition. 

The measures taken in the Federal Congress 
to make a post road of the railroad extending 
from Raritan Bay to the Delaware River were, 
on March 24th, the subject of a special message 
by the Governor to the Legislature. After re- 
citing the bill, two questions were considered by 
the Governor: 1st. Whether the proposed ac- 
tion of Congress would affect the pecuniary 
interest of the State; 2d. Whether it would 
infringe upon the sovereignty of the State. He 
then reviewed the history of the contract with 
the joint companies, Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road and Delaware and Raritan Canal, which 
would not now be repudiated, and referred the 
subject to the Legislature in whose province it 
was to inquire whether the State interests 
would be affected. This, however, he regarded 
as of small importance compared with the prin- 
ciple of State sovereignty which was involved. 
Against any infringement of the rights of the 
State he protested, and insisted that if the 
Federal Government needed a road for the 
transportation of the mails or for war purposes, 
it must operate it for those purposes itself, and 
not through private parties for their own ben- 
efit as provided in the bill before Congress. 
The passage of such a law, he considered, 
would be an indignity to the State, although 
not binding. It would make parties now under 
judicial injunction from violating the State 
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laws, independent of the State. He concluded 


as follows: . 

Let it be distinctly understood, by those who 
would inflict this wrong and indignity upon our 
State, while New Jersey will comply with every Ns 
obligation, and will respect and ew the rights 
of all, she will not permit any infringement of her 
rights, without resorting to every lawful means to 
prevent it. 


The result of the Presidential election in New 
Jersey was as follows: Lincoln, 60,723; Mc- 
Clellan, 68,024. Majority for McClellan, 7,301. 
Of the members of Congress chosen at the same 
time, two were Republicans and three De- 
mocrats. 

One-third of the Senate and all of the As- 
sembly of the State Legislature were elected at 


the same time. That body was divided as fol- 
lows: 
Senate. House. 
NEPaMEIMMCIRE eon G65 ves ddiucisie ana cites 8 
Demoerats,....-.+++ecerreeeeeeeceeees 23 30 
WS oes vu, eta sede ‘.. 2 60 


NEW YORK. The vast military strength of 
the State of New York is strikingly shown by 
the number of men contributed by her to the 
Federal service. Since the commencement of 
the war on April 15th, 1861, to December 1st, 
1864, the State furnished 437,701 men, including 
the credits under the draft of 1863. Of this 
number 409,426 entered the army, and 28,275 
thenavy. Duringthe year 1864, 161,604 men 
were sent into the field. Three calls were 
made by the President for troops during that 
period, under which the quota of the State was 
204,105. The credits to which the State was 
entitled for surplus men at earlier periods, 
secured to it an excess on credits on December 
Ist, of 5,301 men. A bureau of military statis- 
tics is kept by a suitable officer of the State, in 
which is preserved a record of every man in 
her forces, together with the battle-flags, tro- 
phies, and other evidences of the valor of her 
sons. To raise and maintain these troops has 
required immense contributions from towns, 
cities, and counties, to be applied as bounties 
to the volunteer, and as a monthly contribution 
toward the support of his family in his absence. 
In a few instances counties have by a single 
and vigorous effort of taxation paid up the debt 
thus contracted. 

The enrolment of the militia so far as com- 
pleted during the year, contained the names of 
514,308 men. There is a National Guard or- 
ganized out of this number, which upon the 
last inspection composed a force of 45,910 men, 
divided into 108 regiments and comprising 5 


batteries. The Governor (Fenton), on alluding 


to the future condition of the military force of 
the State, expressed himself thus: “ The im- 
portance of a thoroughly organized State Mil- 
itia, in maintaining the nicely-adjusted distri- 
bution of power between the State and Federal 
Governments, so necessary to the well-being 
of our peculiar institutions, is not unworthy of 
consideration. This distribution, so satisfactory 
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in times of peace, has, in some degree, been 
disturbed by the accessions of -authority and 
influence to the latter, growing out of the 
needs and operations of this war. I am not 
disposed to question the constitutionality or ex- 
pediency of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the pressing emergencies of the rebel- 
lion. But it may be questioned not only how 
far the feeble character of the military organ- 
izations of the Northern States compelled the 
national authorities to resort to the present 


‘method of raising forces, but encouraged and 


made possible the rebellion itself. It is cer- 
tain, however, that a numerous, well-disci- 
plined militia, ready and prompt to act in any 
exigency, will hasten the time when the Na- 
tional Government may relieve itself from the 
burden, and the State from the danger of large 
standing armies.” 

The deficiency in the receipts of the general 


-fund of the State as compared with the dis- 


bursements, was less than in the previous year. 
The receipts were $7,787,536; the disburse- 


‘ments, together with the deficiency of the pre- 


vious year, were $8,657,351; deficit on Septem- 
ber 30th, $863,814. The general fund debt 
was reduced during the year $240,700, and 
amounted on September 30th to $6,278,954. 


. During the year a direct tax of 5} mills was 


levied for the following purposes: $ of a mill 


“for schools; 14 mill for general purposes; 


177-80 mill for bounties; 48-80 of a mill for 
canals, and 3-16 of a mill for the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad. 

The gross earnings of the canals of the State 
for the four years from September 30, 1860, 
to 1864, were $17,722,384. After paying the 
expense of superintendence, collection, and or- 
dinary repairs for the same period, the net bal- 
ance of surplus revenue was $14,442,408. The 
surplus revenue for the year ending September 
80, 1864, was $3,317,356. The canal debt is 
$22,327,810, on which annual interest is $1,- 
290,262. 

The tonnage of produce going eastward on 
the Erie Canal, derived from the Western States 
and the Canadas, rose from 1,034,763 tons in 
1859, to 2,594,837 in 1862. The freight, both 
through and way, carried eastward by the two 
great railroad lines from 1859 to 1864, inclusive, 


_was as follows: 


CENTRAL Err . 

EartLroapD. | RAILROAD. 
Year. Tons. Tons. 
PROS punt chee tijdececrs (ene cncbs VS a eee 
po RS Se Re ee ec TEINS T"  sinecone 
Bi epee epi te peace ene 881,028 827,807 
SEES 6 td an cel aw agile n esos Wee ero oont00 
BOOM satcdtdal cdetevdeessvevacees 1, S81 
TEE: cock ctedeeosshtin dts 1.557.148 | 1,332,954 


On Sept. 30th there were 295 banks in the 


‘State conducting the usual business of banking, 


with an aggregate capital of $107,806,948; at 
the same time 62 banks were closing their busi- 
ness voluntarily and through insolvency. The 


amount of outstanding circulation at the same 


date, was $40,118,635. At the same period 
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the number of National Banks ia operation in 
the State was 102; of these seventy-seven were 
organized subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1864. Their 
aggregate capital was $21,113,800, and circula- 
tion $13,134,200. The number of these bauks 
which had changed from the State bank sys- 
tem was 24, 

A bill was brought before the Assembly of 
the State Legislature to authorize the State 
banks to become banking associations under 
the laws of the United States, The majority 
of the Committee on Banks, in that body, re- 
-ported against the measure. Their dissent was 
founded on several objections, both political 
and financial, against the entire system. They 
close their report by saying: 

In the mean*time, your committee can sce no 
desirable end to be attained in furnishing facilities 
to the banking institutions of the State to withdraw 
themselves from legislative jurisdiction and State 
control. Their obligations to the public and from 
the public to them, have all been incurred under 
State sanction, and should be so continued until 
they are extinguished. Under existing law, every 
bank has the option to wind up its business and dis- 
tribute its assets by the consent of its stockholders, 
and no present necessity would seem to demand a 
more rapid process of liquidation. Without assum- 
ing to judge for others in matters of business, your 
committee would yet express unhesitatingly the 
opinion, that when some of the madness of the pres- 
ent hour shall have been dissipated in the sober 
experience of coming events, there will be no cause 
for regret on the part of those who trusted their 
interests to the egis of State protection. 


The agriculture of the State continued in a 
flourishing condition. The recruiting of the 
armies did not seriously diminish its produc- 
tions, as the labor-saying machinery which had 
been introduced compensated in a great degree 
for the lack of men engaged in manual labor. 

The immigration at the port of New York 
was 182,766 persons during the year, being an 
increase of 25,000 over the previous year. 

The number of children in the State between 
the ages of five and twenty years, is 1,307,822, 
and the number who attended school some por- 
tion of the year, is 881,144. The amount of 
money to be apportioned for the support of 
common schools for the ensuing year, is 
$1,445,749. 

The Legislature, at its session early in the 
year, adopted a resolution declaring that no 
distinction should be made between the foreign 
and domestic creditor in the payment of inter- 
est on the State debt. This action of that 
body led the Governor to address them in the 
following message : 


Executive DerartuEnt, ALBANY, April 22, 1864, 
To the Legislature : 

My attention has been called to a concurrent reso- 
lution which has passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature, in the following words: 

Whereas, All the stocks issued by this State were made 
payable and negotiable in this State ; therefore, 

esolwed, That no distinction should be made between the 
foreign and domestic holders of such bonds as to the cur- 
pene in which the principal and interest thereon should be 
paid. 

To the principle laid down in this resolution, in 
terms, there can be no objection offered. All the 
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creditors of the State, whether they be of our own 

eople or ee should be alike paid; paid prompt 
y and in full all that was promised them, 

The Legislature, last year, adopted a concurren 
resolution on this subject, in the following words: 

Resolved, That the interest accruing on so much of the 
State debt on the-first day of April as was, on the first day of 
March, eighteen bundred. and sixty-three, held by persons 
peneine out of the United States, and is still held by them, 
be paid in gold or its equivalent. 


And an appropriation was made for the purchase 
of coin to an extent sufficient to enable the comp- 
troller to pay in gold the interest on the stocks of 
New York held by persons residing abroad; and 
only to that extent. Although the resolution of last 

ear did not in terms forbid the payment of the 
interest due to our creditors residing in this country, 
in coin, yet the absence of any appropriation for the 
purpose obliged the comptroller to forego such pay- 
ment, 

In practice, a distinction was thus made between 
the non-resident creditor and the resident creditor. 
We kept faith with the stranger who had trusted us; 
eo faith only with those of our own house- 

old. 

The effect of the resolution of this year, in the 
absence of any etree will be, that no part 
of the interest will be paid, as it was promised to be 
paid, to wit, in coin or its equivalent. 

When we sought the markets of the world with 
our securities, we pledged ourselves to redeem them 
in the currency of the world. The partial neglect 
of plighted faith faith last year is now to be followed 
by an open refusal to pay any of our promises 
ean | to their plain sense. e disgrace of last 
year was limited ; it was kept within ourselves; now 
our shame and dishonor are to be borne in the face 
of the world. 

I look upon this matter as of so much moment to 
the welfare and to the character of New York and 
of its people that I feel constrained to ask you to 
give the subject a reconsideration; and to urge you 
to pass a concurrent resolution that shall enable the 
comptroller to pay all the interest which may fall due 
before the next session of the Legislature, in coin. 
In this way your resolution of this year can be car- 
ried into affect consistently with the good credit of 
the State, and “no distinction” will “be made be- 
tween foreign and domestic holders” of the bonds. 
If you do not do this, let me urge you to provide, at 
least, for the interest that is due residents of other 
countries being paid in coin, 

The refusal to pay in coin to our own citizens may 
justify itself to some minds, although not to mine, as 
a measure of guast taxation ; special, discriminating, 
and unfair, but excused by our present extraordinary 
condition. In dealing with our creditors in other 
countries no such considerations can come in. We 
have over them no soguemate power of taxation; 
these creditors of ours have no voice nor part in our 
political action; we have no claim upon them that 
they should take a share in the misfortunes that be- 
fall us in our career. They are not of our household, 
nor bound to take part of our domestic calamities 
upon themselves. The burdens and the misfortunes 
of this war belong to us; it is ungenerous to shift 
any portion of them upon others who are not a part 
ofus. These foreign creditors of ours are strangers 
who lent us their money when we wanted it; upon 
no security but our word of honor, If we do not 

ay them back their money to the strict letter of our 
parenih we incur a shame that can never be removed 
from us. We deprive New York of an element of 
strength which heretofore has been wisely used, and 
which its people have found profitable, to wit, its 
unquestioned credit. J 

Principle and policy unite to urge the action I 
recommend to you. It is the only way in which the 
State can, in truth, fulfil its contracts. Itis the only 
way in which the State can keep itself in a position 
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to go into the market hereafter decently as a bor- 
rower. 

The State is even now in the market for money to 
pay its bounties to volunteers. The whole amount 
of the appropriation I urge upon you will be more 
than repaid in the first negotiation the State — 
make, by the enhanced price of its securities. e 
shall lose more in our immediate transactions than 
the cost of providing the coin for this interest, Not 
only our future profit but our immediate gain will be 
served by adhering now to the strictest letter of our 
contracts. 

The saving proposed by not paying in coin is small 
and temporary, while the dishonor js lasting, and the 
sae or loss consequent upon this dishonor, will 

e in the end enormous. 

Bad faith on the part of New York, the leading 
member of our confederacy, must, cheers? weaken 
very greatly, if it do not destroy the credit of our 
Government securities in foreign markets. Com- 
pared with the importance of this State action in its 
effect upon the credit of the Government, the cost of 
paying our interest in coin is insignificant. f 

Aside from the consideration of interest or policy, 
our duty, in my judgment, was plain. It is to pay 
the debts of the State ; to pay them in Nee the 
mode in which they were promised to be paid; to 
keep the honor of the State unsullied; and to this 
plain duty we should be true, cost what it may. 

HORATIO SEYMOUR, 


The Goyernor on the same day made an ap- 
peal “to men of capital, the bankers, the mer- 
chants, and others of the people of the State 
who have its honor at heart, whereby at least 
so much of the interest as belongs to non- 
resident creditors, if not the whole,” might be 
paid in gold or its equivalent. This appeal was 
successful. 

Provision was also made at this session of the 

islature to secure the votes of soldiers in the 
field at elections. By the Constitution of the 
State, adopted in 1846, it was provided “that 
for the purpose of voting no person shall be 
deemed to have gained or lost a residence by 
reason of his presence or absence, while em- 
ployed in the service of the United States.” A 
soldier in the field, however, could not vote, 
because the Constitution at the same time re- 
quired that each person should vote “in the 
election district of which he shall at the time 
be a resident, and not elsewhere.” Governor 
Seymour suggested to the Legislature of 1863, 
by special message, an amendment of the Con- 
stitution by which the absent soldiers could be 
entitled to vote. The views of this body and 
the Governor being in conflict, they failed to 
concur in an act relative to the subject, and a 
constitutional amendment was prepared and 
passed by the same body. It was subsequently 
concurred in by the Legislature of 1864, and 
submitted to and adopted by the people at a 
special election in March, 1864. The vote given 
was 306,874, and the majority in favor of the 
amendment, 210,716. 

The necessary power having been given to 
the Legislature, a law “to enable the qualified 
electors of the State, absent therefrom in the 
military service of the United States, in the 
army or navy thereof, to vote,” was passed by 
the Legislature and approved by Goy. Seymour 
on the 21st of April. 
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It extends the right to vote, in time of war, 
to qualified electors “‘in the actual military ser- 
vice of the United States, in the army or navy 
thereof, who shall be absent from the State of 
New York on the day of election.” This ex- 
tension is expressly limited, by the language 
used, to commissioned officers and enlisted men. 
Sutlers, clerks, teamsters, officers’ servants, and 
the rest of the crowd of non-combatants around 
every army, cannot vote except at the polls of 
their respective election districts. Nor can 
soldiers or sailors in the State on the day of 
election vote elsewhere than in the election 
districts in which they reside, Qualified elec- 
tors of the State in the regiments of the regu- 
lar army, or in such of the militia regiments as 
are in the service of the United States, have the 
same right to vote that volunteers have, if ab- 
sent from the State on the day of the election. . 

An elector authorized to vote by the pro- 
visions of the law, can do so at any time within 
the sixty days next previous to the election. 
For that purpose he must execute a proxy, au- 
thorizing any elector of the town or city in 
which he resides, whom he may name in the 
proxy, to deliver his yote to the inspectors of 
the election district in which the voter resides, 
on the day of the election. The proxy must be 
signed by the person voting, and must also be 
attested by a subscribing witness and sworn to 
before any field officer, captain, adjutant, or 
commandant of any company or detachment on 
detached service, in the service of the United 
States, and commissioned as officers in the yol- 
unteer force of the State of New York; or, if 
the absent elector is in the navy, before “the 
captain or commandant of any vessel in the 
naval service of the United States to which the 
said absent elector may belong or be attached.” 
The voter is also required to make and subscribe 
before any such officer an affidavit of his quali- 
fication as an elector. 

The elector can vote “for all officers for whom 
he would have a right to vote if he were pres- 
ent” at the election. He must fold his ballots 
and inclose them with his proxy in an envelope, 
duly sealed, on the outside of which must be 
his affidavit of qualification as an elector. The 
envelope must be inclosed in another envelope, 
which must be sealed and directed to the per- 
son authorized by the proxy to cast the vote, 
and transmitted to him “by mail or other- 
wise.” 

The person to whom the proxy is directed 
may open the outer envelope, but not the inner 
one. On the day of the election he must de- 
liver the inner envelope to the inspectors at the 
polls. If the name of the soldier making the 
affidavit of qualification as a voter, indorsed on. 
the envelope, is on the list of registered elec- 
tors, the inspectors will open the envelope and 
deposit the ballots in the appropriate boxes, 
If the name is not on the list, an affidavit must 
be made by a “householder of the district,” 
that he knows the soldier to be “a resident 
of the district,” or the envelope will not be 
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opened, and the soldier will .ose his vote. The 
affidavit required is only to prove residence, 
and the law provides no separate affidavit of 
qualification of colored men, as required by the 
Constitution. 

Conventions were held in September by the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and nomi- 
nations made for State officers. The resolutions 
adopted by each convention were like in spirit 
and similar in views to those adopted by the 
Presidential conventions. The nominations of 
the Republicans were, for Governor, Reuben E. 
Fenton; Lieut.-Governer, Thomas G. Alvord. 


The nominations of the Democrats were, for. 


Governor, Horatio Seymour; for Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor, David R. Floyd Jones. 

On September 30th Gov. Seymour addressed 
the following circular with reference to the act 
to authorize soldiers to vote, to the command- 
ants and surgeons of New York regiments in 
the field : 


Srare or New Yorn, Execurrve DEPARTMENT, | 
ALBANY, Sept. 30, 1864. § 
To , — of N. Y. 8. Vols. 

The Legislature of this State, at its last session 
assed an act which received my signature an 
ecame a law, on the 2ist of April, 1864, entitled 

‘‘an act to enable the qualified electors of this State, 
absent therefrom in the military service of the United 
States, in the army or navy thereof, to vote.” 

This act inaugurates a new feature in our system 
of elective franchise, and I feel it incumbent upon 
me to call your attention to its provisions, and to 
ask that you see it faithfully and impartially carried 
out. The act provides for this in the following sec- 
tion: 

Sxro. 13. Any officer of this State or of the United Sara 
or any other person, who shall directly or indirectly contro 
or attempt to control any such enlisted elector in the exercise 
of any of his rights under this act, by menace, bribery, fear 
of punishment, hope of reward, or any other corrupt or arbi- 
trary measure or resort whatever, to annoy, injure, or other- 
wise punish any such officer or man, for the manner in which 
he may have exercised any such right, shall be deemed 
guilty of an offence against the sovereignty of this State, 
which shall be Det er as a misdemeanor, and for which he 
may be indicted and tried at any futuro time, when he may 
be found within the limits of the State; and upon conviction 
he shall be imprisoned for a term not ee one year, 
and fined ina sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, an 
he shall also thenceforth be ineligible, after conviction thereof, 
to hold any office in this State. 

The twelfth section of the act herein referred to, 
provides for the preparation, by the Secretary of 
State, of blank forms and envelopes, which, togeth- 
er with copies of the soldiers’ voting act, have been 
forwarded by express to the different regiments and 
battalions of New York State volunteers in the Uni- 
ted States service, and to the sick and wounded New 
York soldiers in U. 8. hospitals, under the sollowing 
order: 

War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Wasxineton, August 8, 1854. 
Special Orders No, 262. 

19. All officers in the military service of the United 
States will render every facility to such Express Companies 
as may be charged by the Governor of New, York with the 
delivery of the necessary forms and blanks required to se- 
eure the votes of soldiers of that Slate in the field, with a 
view to the blanks being delivered with the least practical 


delay. By. order of the Secretary of War, 
f * E. D. TOWNSEND, 
{Oficial.] Assistant Adjutant General. 
E. D. Townsxnp, Assistant Adjutant General. 


I send you a set of ballots prepared by the friends 

’ of General McClellan, and have requested the Secre- 

sary of State to forward to you a set prepared by the 
friends of Mr Lincoln. 
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The State and Local Committces of the two politi 
cal parties will send you the necessary number of 
ballots. 

You can do much toward securing to your officers 
and men a fair expression of their political prefer- 
ences, if you will detail one or more officers of your 
command of each Oa arty, to distribute the 
ballots and to aid soldiers and commissioners in filling 
up the requisite powers of attorney. You are also 
requested to use every effort to send forward the 
envelopes, containing the powers of attorney and 
ballots, to the electors in the several election districts 
of this State, named on the back thereof—cither by 
express or mail, or through such reliable commis- 
sioners as may visit your command. 

I feel confident that every officer from New York 
will feel an honorable pride in seeing that the laws 
of his State are carried out according to their letter 
and spirit, and that they will protect all under their 
care in the fulland free exercise of their personal and 
political rights. 

Truly yours, &c. 
HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


_ On October 28th, Major-Gen. Dix, command- 
ing in the Department of the East, issued the fol- 
lowing order relative to interference with the 
election : 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE East, 
New York Crry, Oct. 28, 1864 ; 
General Orders No. 80. 

Satisfactory information has been received by the 
Major-General commanding, that rebel agents in 
Canada pass send into the United States, and 
colonize, at different points, large numbers of refu- 
gees, deserters, and enemies of the Government, with 
a view to vote at the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion; and it is not unlikely, when this service to the 
rebel cause has been performed, that they may be 
organized for the purpose of shooting down peaceable 
citizens and plundering private property, as in the 
recent predatory incursions on the Detroit River and 
at St. Albans. Against these meditated outrages on 
the purity of the elective franchise and these nefarious 
acts of robbery, incendiarism, and murder, it is the 
determination of the Major-General commanding to 
guard by every possible precaution, and to visit on 
the perpetrators, if they shall be detected, the most 
signal and summary punishment. All the classes of 

ersons enumerated, whether citizens of the insurgent 

tates who have been in the rebel service or engaged 
in acts of hostility to the Government, deserters from 
the military service of the United States, or men 
drafted or subject to draft, who have fled to evade 
their duty to their country, are liable to punishment 
for the crimes they have already committed; and no 
effort will be spared to arrest them. For this purpose 
all provost marshals and their deputies vwithint this 
department are commanded to exercise all possible 
vigilance, and to adopt such measures as may be 
necessary to detect persons coming into the United 
States for the purpose of voting or of committing 
depredations on private property and to prevent their 
escape; and it is earnestly recommended to the elec- 
tors of the States in this department to take, within 
their respective election districts, such measures as 
may be required for their own pcan and to aid 
the military authorities in frustrating the designs of 
rebel agents or emissaries, or in bringing the perpe- 
trators to punishment. 

Should any of these malefactors succeed in perpe- 
trating their crimes, effective measures will be taken 
to prevent their return to Canada, and for this pur- 
pose special directions will be given, and suitable 

uards for the frontier will be provided before the 
anf of election. 

As a further precaution, all persons from the in- 
surgent States now within the department, or whe 
may come within it on or before the third of Novem. 
ber proximo, are hereby required to report them 
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selves for registry on or before that day ; and all such 
persons coming within the department after that day 
will report immediately on their arrival. Those who 


fail to comply with this “Soap sapanat will be regarded . 
¢ : 


as spies or emissaries of the insurgent authorities at 
Richmond, and will be treated accordingly. The 
aa in this city will be at the headquarters of 
Major-Gen. John J. Peck, second in command in the 
de ent, at No. 37 Bleecker street; and in all 
other places out of this city at the offices of the near- 
est provost marshals. The registry will contain a 
complete description of the persons reporting, and 
their places of residence, which must not be 
changed without notice at the pore of registry. 
By command of Major-General DIX. 
D. T. Van Buren, Colonel and Ass’t Adj.-General. 


Several hundred persons from the Southern 
States appeared at the rooms designated in this 
order, and were registered. Each person was 
examined privately, and a record taken of his 
or her name, a description of his personal ap- 
scone his former and present place of resi- 

ence, his business or pursuit, and a general 
examination of his antecedents, intentions for 
the future, &c., was made. If the person sub- 
scribed to the oath, and his answers were con- 
sidered satisfactory, he was allowed to depart ; 
but if he refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
or the officer (Major Haines) entertained any 
suspicions in regard <o his character, he was 
sent to report to Gen. Dix. 

On the next day, October 29th, Brig.-Gen. 
Green commanding the militia forces of the 
State, issued the following order: 


Heapqguarters Frontier Derences, 


Syracuse, October 29. 
General Order No. 2. 

Pursuant to an order of his excellency the Govy- 
ernor and commander-in-chief, issued on the 12th day” 
of August last, the General commanding assumed 
command of the district lying along the Canadian 
frontier, extending from the east line of the county 
of Monroe to the boundary line of the State of Ver- 
mont, and embracing the counties of Wayne, Cayuga, 
Oswego, Onondaga, Jefferson, St. Lawrence, - 
lin, and Clinton. The General commanding now 
again enjoins upon all subordinate officers within the. 
said district to exercise a special i eg in guard- 
ing against any hostile invasions of this State by per- 
sons in the Canadian provinces, to the end that the 
peace of the State may be preserved from violation or 
disturbance. A State election is to be held on the 
8th day of November next, and it has been suggested 
that evyil-disposed gas across the border may 
deem this a favorable occasion to pass the frontier for 
the purpose of depredation upon the property of our 
citizens. Officers of the National Guard, within the 
department, are therefore reminded that unusual 
vigilance to intercept all such attempts will be re- 
quired. But persons peacefully coming to or attend- 
ing the polls at the election are not to be interfered 
with under any pretext whatever. The election is to 
be held solely under the authority of the State, and 
is regulated by State laws, carefully framed and emi- 
nently adapted to prevent as well as punish all im- 
proper and fraudulent voting. The people in their 
sovereignty and by their Constitution have regulated 
their right of s' , and this right can only be 
challenged and tried before the inspectors and judges 
of election. No military interference can be permit- 
ted. The General commanding recognizes danger to 
tne public peace in the proposed attempt of a major- 

eneral, holding his commission under the Federal 

overnment, to take under his care and supervision 
within the said district the election to be held as 
aforesaid. For this contemplated interference there 
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is no necessity, authority, or excuse. The Federal 
Government is charged with no duty or responsibility 
whatever relating to an election to be held in the 
State of New York. Officers in the National Guard 
in this department, will therefore vigilantly repress 
all attempts to disturb the peace, will do their utmost 
to preserve order and quiet on the of the elec- 
tion, and, if necessary, will prevent all interference 
with the right of any person or persons peacefully to 
attend at the places where the polls shall be held. 

By order o 

JOHN A. GREEN, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 

Mitton H. Norrurop, Captain and A. A. G. 

On Nov. 2d Maj.-Gen. Dix issued the follow- 
ing instructions to the provost marshals and 
their deputies in his department : 

; Heapquarters Department or THE East, } 


New Yor« Ciry, Nov. 2. j 
General Orders No. 85. 


To Provost Marshals and their Deputies in the Several 
States in this Department. 

In pursuance of the intimation contained in De-, 
partment General Orders No. 80, you are hereby in- 
structed to make such arrangements within your 
respective districts as may be practicable, for the 
detection of persons coming into the department for 
the purpose of voting, who have been in the service 
of the authorities in the insurgent States, who have 
deserted from the service of the United States, or 
who have fled to evade the draft. All such persons 
will be promptly arrested and sent to these head 
quarters. For this purpose detectives should be em- 
ployed for two or three days before the election, and 
the aid of the inspectors is solicited in furnishing any 
information which may be obtained at the polls, and 
which may lead to the detection of the guilty parties. 
Through this information, and that o ained by de- 
tectives and challengers, it is believed that those who 
have the hardihood to attempt to add to their other 
crimes that of fraudulent voting, may be brought te 
punishment. 

No military force will be embodied at or in tlie 
vicinity of any of the polls, and there must be no in- 
terference in any manner with the exercise of the 
right of suffrage, or with those who are charged with 
the performance of any duty connected with the elec- 
tion in any of the States in this department under their 
constitutions and laws. Butif the civil authorities 
shall call on you to aid them in keeping the peace, 
you are authorized and required to do so, acting in 
strict subordination to them. 

After the election the greatest vigilance will be ex- 
ercised in regard to persons crossing the frontier into 
Canada; and if, in any case, there 1s good reason to 
believe that they belong to any of the classes above 
enumerated, they will be detained and promptly re- 
ported to these headquarters for instructions. 

By command of Major-General DIX. 

D. . Van Buren, Col. and Ass’t Adj’t-Gen. 

On the same day Governor Seymour issued 
the following proclamation to the people of the 
State: 

Executtve Coamser, Atpany, November 2, 1864. 

In a few days the citizens of this country are to 
exercise their constitutional duty of electing a Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the United States, ata 
time when the condition of our country excites the 
deepest interest. 

The questions of the day not only affect the per- 
sonal welfare of all, and the happiness of their homes, 
but also are of a character to arouse the passions and 
lead to angry controversies between parties. 

The existence of a terrible civil war and the asser- 
tion of the right of military commanders in some sec- 
tions of our country to interfere with elections, have 
caused painful and exciting doubts in the minds of - 
many with regard to the free and untrammelled exer- 
cise of the elective ‘ranchise. I therefore appeal tc 
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all men of all political parties to unite with those 
holding official positions, in their efforts to allay un- 
due excitement, soften the harshness of party preju- 
dices and passions, and to avoid all measures which 
tend to strife or disorder. 

However we may differ in our views of public 
policy, we are alike interested in the maintaining of 
order, in the preservation of the rights and the pro- 
motion of the prosperity of our State. 

While we do not agree as to the methods by which 
seg hea are to be gained, they are earnestly sought 

all. 

1 is certain they cannot be reached by angry 
controversies, uareasonable suspicions or disorderly 
actions. 

There are no well-grounded fears that the rights 
of the citizens of New York will be trampled upon at 
the polls. 

The power of this State is ample to protect all 
classes in the free exercise of their political duties. 
In doing this the pone authorities will be upheld by 
good citizens of all parties. 

There is no reason to doubt that the coming elec- 
tion will be conducted with the usual quiet and order. 

Sheriffs of counties, and all other officers whose 
duty it is to keep the peace and protect our citizens, 
will take care that every voter shall have a free ballot 
in the manner secured to him by the Constitution and 
laws. It will be their duty to see that no military or 
other organized forces shall be allowed to show them- 
selves in the vicinity of the places where elections are 
held, with any view of menacing or intimidating citi- 
zens in attendance thereon, Against any such inter- 
ference they must exercise the full force of the law, 
and call forth, if need be, the power of their districts. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto signed my 

name, and affixed the Privy Seal of the State, 
[u. s.] at the city of Albany, this 2d day of Nov., 
in the year of our Lord 1864, 
By the Governor : HORATIO SEYMOUR, 

D. Witt1ams, Jr., Private Secretary. 

On the same day, Nov. 2, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Seward, sent by telegraph the fol- 
lowing despatch to the Mayors of New York, 
Albany, and other cities: 

Wasuinaton, Nov. 2, 1864. 

This department has received information from the 
fritish provinces, to the effect that there is a con- 
spiracy on foot to set fire to the precns cities in the 

orthern States on the day of the Presidential elec- 
tion. Itis my duty to communicate this information 
to you. W.H WARD. 

The Mayor of New York replied as follows: 


Mayor's Orricr, Npw York, Nov. 3. 
Hon. William H. Seward : 

Your despatch is received. I haveno fears of such 
threats being carried out, or even attempted. How- 
ever, I shall take all detec measures, and am 
amply prepared. Should any Federal assistance be 
necessary, I shall invoke the same without delay. 

C. GODFREY GUNTHER, Mayor, 


On Noy. 4th, Maj.-Gen. Butler arrived at 
New York City, from Fortress Monroe, and took 
command in this city. On the Monday after- 
noon preceding the election, the 6th, 7th, and 
10th Conn., under Maj. Hawley, and other regi- 
ments, making about 7,000 men, arrived at Fort 
Hamilton and Governor’s Island, in New York 
Bay. On Tuesday morning, the day of election, 
they were placed on board of steamers, and the 
vessels were stationed at various points oppo- 
site the Battery, and in the North and East 
Rivers. They were within call on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, and could have been 
marched to any part of the city in half an hour. 
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For the order of Maj.-Gen. Butler, on assuming 
command, see Unrrep Srares, p. 797. 

On Novy. 7th Maj.-Gen. Peck, at Buffalo, is- 
sued the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS DEFENCES OF THE FRONTIER, \ 


Burraro, Noy. 7. 
General Orders No. 12. 

_In pursuance of orders from the East, the under. 
signed assumes command of the forces on the fron. 
tier. The Government has not been unmindful of 
the exposed condition of this portion of the country 
now menaced by piratical invaders. The Govern- 
ment was slow to believe that any considerable force 
of the rebels would assemble in Canada for the sole 
purpose of murdering and pillaging undefended 
towns along the border. Suchis, however, the fact, 
and rumor says plans have been matured for the 
commission of crimes of a blacker character than has 
marked any former civilization. 

Maj.-Gen. Dix has made ample preparations for 
any emergency, and my mission is to insure full pro- 
tection to the frontier and to any ofthe civil authori- 
ties in maintaining order. No interference in elections 
will be permitted. Communications of the civil au- 
thorities from localities along Central Railroad and 
Lake Ontario will receive attention, All orders from 
department headquarters will remain in force; re- 
ports will be made as heretofore. . 

JOHN J. PECK, Maj.-Gen. 

Col. S. H. Burton, Chief of Staff. 

Lieut. J. S. McVey, A. D. C. 


On Oct. 27th Moses J. Ferry and Edward 
Donahue, jr., State agents to receive the votes 
of soldiers at Baltimore, were arrested by the 
provost marshal, and the State agency closed. 
At the same time the State agency at Washing- 
ton was closed, and Col. North and other per- 
sons arrested and confined in prison. The 
charges alleged against the parties were the 
commission of frauds in connection with sol- 
diers’ votes. On the same day the military 
commission sitting in Washington, of which 
Gen. Doubleday was president, adjourned to 
assemble at Baltimore. Before this commis- 
sion the persons arrested in Baltimore were ar- 
raigned on a charge of fraud and forgery in 
procuring soldiers’ votes. Ferry made a con- 
fession to the Court: 


I do not recollect the time when the first papers 
were forged, but it was in the presence of O. K. 
Wood, of Clifton County, N. Y. It was done in my 
office, No. 85 Fayette Street, Baltimore. I am and 
have been for the past two years agent for the State 
of New York, appointed by Gov. Seymour to look 
after the sick and wounded soldiers of New York. ° 

I first saw Wood on Wednesday of last week, at my 
office. He came and represented himself as an agent 
of the Central Committee of his county to look after 
its local ticket. He talked about the way in which 
votes should be taken. It was agreed that we should 
sign the names of soldiers and officers, and then send 
them home to have local tickets filled in. I made out 
small papers. I signed the names of soldiers on 
quite a number of them. I cannot tell what names 
we signed. The names we en to the papers are 
now in the bundle on the table, I did not sign the 
names of officers, but Donahue signed any quantity 
of them. 3 

There was a large package of these papers left with 
me which I destroyed. That package contained over 
200. Donohue signed them all. The idea of forging 
these was first suggested by a man named Stephen 
Maxon. He is from the western part of the State of 
New York. He is a State Agent. It was first pro 
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posed almost two weeks ago. I do not know how 
any forged rs were sent off, but I heard them 
say they were sent from Washington by the dry-goods 
box fall. I sent a package of forged papers to Gen. 
Farrell, with the following letter: 
Bautmore, 22d 


RE, 22d. 
If you are tic you will be able to get the within 
votes all arranged for the 8th of November. I should have 
done more to them, but I have not time. They are all on 
the square, the same ds the blacks got theirs; neither would 
hearted scrutiny. Ed. Donahue said send this to you, and 
Ihave done it. Yours truly, DEMOCRAT. 
P.8. They are all soldiers—company and regiment all 
0. K. The rest Ihave nothing to say. Ifyou have no use 
for them sead them back, J. FERRY. 


Mr. Ferry then entered a plea of guilty, wnich 
was accepted, and the Judge Advocate recom- 
mended him to the clemency of the Court. 

On the 28th the trial of Donahue came up. 
The military commission consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: Maj.-Gen. Doubleday, Brig.- 
Gen. Fessenden, Col. R. Butler Price, Lieut.- 
Col. T. A. Barker, Capt. J. H. Platt, and Capt. 
M. H. Ellis, with Judge-Advocate John A. Fos- 
ter. The prisoner objected to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, on the ground that the offence 
charged was one which should be tried not by 
a military but a civil court, and pleaded guilty 
to having signed certain blanks with the name 
of OC. G. Arthur, A. A‘ G., and that there was 
no such person in existence, therefore it did not 
constitute acrime. TheJudge Advocate replied: 


‘The offence is not one against the State of New 
York. To constitute a crime against the State of 
New York, the offence must be committed within the 
State. This crime was committed within the State of 
Maryland. If the State of New York were to attempt 
to punish it, it would not be known in what court to 
try the prisoner. The crime was not committed in 
that State, consequently the State of New York would 
have no jurisdiction. On the other hand, it is nota 
crime against the State of Maryland. It is neither a 
common law crime of forgery, which requires that it 
should be for the sake of gain—money; norisita 
statutory crime in hag kena 4 Itis not a crime against 
the civil laws of the United States; it is not a com- 
mon law forgery in the United States. Hence, if a 
military court have no power to try the case, it can- 
not be tried atall. The act of the State of New York, 
entitled ‘‘An Act to enable the qualified electors of 
this State, absent therefrom in the military service of 
the United States, in the army or navy, to vote,”’ is 
only intended to be a law in time of actual war, when 
quasi military law is the law of the land. 

This crime goes sheely to the efficacy of the ser- 
vice. The deprivation of a soldier of his right to 
vote, the knowledge that he was defrauded of it, 
would have a demoralizing effect. If his false vote 
be recéived at the Po. his true vote, when pre- 
sented afterward, will be rajoused. The very founda- 
tion of the Government, which guards the rights of 
citizens as electors, is by that act attacked. And the 
only mode in which the offence can be punished is 
by the military authorities. The offence is to a 
great extent a violation of General Order No. 265, 
which commands officers to take measures to secure 
the freedom and fairness of the election, and to see 
that it shall be conducted with due regard to good 
order and military discipline. What greater attack 
on good order and military discipline than this? 

e Court decided that it had jurisdiction in the 
case. 


Witnesses swore that Donahue signed the 
names of soldiers, and he was found guilty 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for five 
years. Ferry was also sentenced for a term 
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of years. The Court then adjourned to meet 
at Washington on Noy. 3d for the trial of Col, 
Samuel North, Levi Cohen, and M. M. Jones. 
These persons, together with others by the 
names of Reeves and Schofield, were charged 
with conduct prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline, and with fraud toward the 
New York State electors, in that they forged 
the names of officers and soldiers to what pur- 
ported to be ballots of said soldiers to be used 
at the election. They were also charged with 
falsely and fraudulently issuing divers and sun- 


dry blanks, which purported to be signed by 
officers and soldiers in the military service of 
the United States, authorizing certain parties 
to cast their votes at the ensuing State and 
national election with intent to defraud the true 
elector of his rights. 

Meantime, on Oct. 30th, Gov. Seymour is- 
sued the following order: 

Axsany, October 30. 
To Amasa J. Parker, William F. Allen, and William 
Kelly, greeting : 

It being reported that Col. Samuel North, agent 
of the State of New York at Washington, together 
with certain other citizens of this State, not in the 
military or naval service of the United States, have 
been placed in arrest by the military authorities of 
the United States, and no reason for such arrest hay- 
ing been given to me, and being anxious to learn the 
fact of such arrest and the grounds therefor, to the 
end that no innocent persons may be imprisoned 
without a fair and speedy trial, and that no obstacle 
may be put in the way of soldiers of this State haying 
a fair ballot, according to its laws; 

Know you, that I, Horatio Seymour, Governor of 
the State of New York, do hereby appoint you, 
Amasa J. Parker, William F, Allen, and William 
Kelly, Commissioners for and in behalf of the State 
of New York, and do authorize and direct you and 
each of you forthwith to proceed to the city of Wash- 
ington as such Commissioners, there to inquire 
into the facts and circumstances relating to such ar- 
rests and alleged causes thereof, and to take such 
action in the premises as will vindicate the laws 
of the State and the rights and liberties of its citi- 
zens, to the end that justice may be done, and that 
all attempts to prevent soldiers from this State, in 
the service of the United States, from voting, or to 
defraud them to coerce their action in voting, or to 
detain or alter the votes already cast by them in 
pursuance of the laws of this State, may be exposed 
and punished, and that you report your proceedings 
to me with all convenient speed. 

(Signed) ORATIO SEYMOUR, 
. WitiraMs, Jr., Private Secretary. 


This Commission reported to the Governor 
on Noy. 3d. They arrived in Washington and 
entered upon the business committed to them 
on Monday, Oct. 31st. After a preliminary 
interview with the Secretary of War, the fol- 
lowing written request was submitted to him: 

é War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasnineton Crry, October 81, 1864. 

The undersigned request the Secretary of War 
that he will give them an order to receive the sol- 
diers’ votes which have been taken and are now in 
the custody of the provost marshal at the New York 
agency in this city, as further delay to forward the 
votes may make it too late to use them at the ap- 


prosching election, 

They also request that the blanks in the office of 
the New York agency in this city may be handed 
over to an agent of the State of New York, to be 
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used, and that the agents may be permitted to pro- 
ceed and take further soldiers’ ballots, to be for- 
warded to the State of New York; and that a mili- 
tary officer of the New York Volunteers may be 
designated by the Department to attend at the New 
York agency to administer oaths to voters. 
The undersigned also request a copy of the charges 
against Col. North, and the others in custody. 
Also, a permit for the undersigned to see Colonel 
North and the others in ery and to make proyi- 
ion for furnishing counsel to defend them. 
AMASA J. PARKER, 
W. F. ALLEN, 
WILLIAM KELLY, 


The Secretary assented to the request, and 
gave directions to his subordinates for their 
compliance. Several hundred ballots were ob- 
tained in different parcels through the Judge 
Advocate, which were all that had been seized. 
They had been detained five days on their 
way. They also visited Col. North in prison, 
which visit they thus report : 


The undersigned availed themselves of the permit 
granees them to visit Col. North, M. M. Jones, and 

evi Cohn. They found them in the ‘ Carroll 
prison,’”’ in close confinement. They then learned 
that Messrs. North and Cohn had been confined 
together in one room, and had not been permitted to 
leave it for a moment during the four ie they had 
been prisoners, even for the purpose of answerin, 
the calls of nature. They had been supplied wit 
meagre and coarse prison rations, to be eaten in 
their room where they constantly breathed the foul 
atmosphere arising from the standing odor. They 
had no vessel out of which to drink water, except 
the one furnished them for the purpose of urination. 
They had but one chair, and had slept three of the 
nights of their confinement upon a sack of straw on 
the floor, They had not been permitted to see a 
newspaper, and were ignorant of the cause of their 
arrest. All communication between them and the 
outer world had been denied them, and no friend 
had been allowed to see them, The undersigned 
complained to the acting superintendent, who seemed 
humanely disposed, but justified his course by the 

rison rules and the instructions of his superiors. 

he undersigned afterwards complained of the treat- 
ment of these persons to the Judge Advocate, and 
also to the Secretary of War and the Assistant Secre- 
tary, and were happy to learn at subsequent visits to 
the prisoners that the severities were relaxed and 
their condition made more tolerable. But at neither 
of these visits made to the prisoners by the under- 
signed, were they permitted to see them without a 
special permit, and only in the presence of an officer 
of the prison. 

Application was next made to the Judge 
Advocate for a copy of the charges against 
Col. North, without success. The Commis- 
sioners then say: “From the best investiga- 
tion the undersigned have been able to make, 
though there may have been irregularities, 
they have found no evidence that any frauds, 
either against any elector or the elective fran- 
chise, have been committed by any person con- 
nected with the New York agency. 

They then delivered to the Secretary of War 
the following communication as presenting 
their case, together with a copy of their com- 
mission, with the request that they might be 
filed in the office of the War Department: 


Wrii1arp'’s Horst, Wasuineton, Noy. 1. 
Lo Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: | 
Sir: We beg leave to submit to and leave with 


Commissioners. 
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you a copy of the commission from his excellen 
the Governor of the State of New York, under which 
we act in behalf of that State. From it you will per 
ceive the nature of the duties assigned us, 

In accordance with the suggestion made’ by your- 
self at our first interview yesterday, we take the 
liberty of submitting in writing our claims in respect 
to the imprisonment of Col. Samuel North, Mr. Levi 
Cohn, and Mr. Morven M. Jones, now and since 
Thursday last in close confinement in the Old Capitol 
prison. 

You are aware that they were, at the time of their 
arrest, in this city (Washington) as agents of the 
State under authority from the proper departments, 
to look after the interests and care for the soldiers 
from the State of New York in the service of the 
United States. They were not in the military or 
naval service of the United States, and by no law 
of which we are aware were they subject to the mar. 
tial and gi: laws of the United States, or to the 
orders of the War Department. 

Since our interview with yourself yesterday, ws 
have seen Col. North in the presence of his keeper. 
By an inadvertent omission in our permit, we did 
not see the other prisoners. 

We have also had interviews with Col. Foster, the 
Judge Advocate, having, as we understand, charge 
of the cases of the persons named, and have endea- 
vored to learn the character of the offences charged 
against Col. North and the others named, and the 
nature of the charges made against them, and the 
character of the proofs. This was important to en- 
able us to inquire into and prevent “gt attempt or 
anticipated frauds upon the election Jaws of our 
State, if any such were threatened. The proofs are 
withheld from us. 

The charges, so far as we can learn, are not for the 
violation of any law of the United States, but relate 
to acts purporting to have been done under the law 
of the State of New York concerning elections, and 
making provisions for soldiers voting in that State, it 
being claimed that certain irregularities have inter- 
vened which give reason to suspect that frauds and 
forgeries are intended, and may be consummated. 

ese suspected and anticipated frauds have re- 
spect solely to the election laws of the State of New 
ork, and the action of the Government in makin 
the arrest is claimed to be justified upon the groun 
that unless thus prevented frauds will be perpetrated 
against the ballot-box at the approaching election in 
the State of New York. 

We beg leave, in behalf of the State, respectfull 
to protest against this jurisdiction, assumed as well 
over the alleged offence as over the persons of the 
accused, who are citizens of the State, in its employ, 
and entitled to its protection. 

The proper business of the State agency is greatly 
interfered with by the arrest and detention of the 
agents, and the State is deprived of its proper juris- 
diction over its agents and citizens, over offences 
against its laws, and over its own ballot-box, and 
“hy exercise of the elective franchise within its 
imits. 

We therefore most earnestly, and at the same time 
most respectfully, demand, as we think we may prop- 
erly do in behalf of the State, the release of the per- 
sons named from arrest, that they may resume their 
business at the agency, if the Governor shall see fit 
to continue them. 

We also ask and would urge a compliance with 
our request that all the proofs in possession of the 
Government of the United States tending to show 
any wrongful acts or irregularities on the part of 
these agents may be furnished us, that we may re- 
port them to the Governor or other proper authority, 
to the end that the unfaithful agents may be. removed, 
and if guilty of any offence, that they may be prop- 
erly punished, 

We do not consider this a proper occasion to argue 
the question of jurisdiction; but it may be fit and 
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to suggest some unds upon which we 

Pink 4 the arrests are without jurisdiction, that you 
may have them before you when you pass upon our 
demands. : 

1st. We claim that the military authorities of the 
United States have no jurisdiction of the persons of 
the individuals named ; that they are not in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, or in any way sub- 
ject to the orders of the military authorities; that 
they are the servants.of the State of New York, sub- 
ject to its authority and amenable to its laws. 

2d. We claim that the acts charged, if proved to 
have been committed, are not offences against any 
law of Congress or any rule or order of the War De- 
partment made by authority of law. 

3d. We claim that the acts, if offences at all, are 
only offences against the laws of the State of New 
York, and punishable by those laws only. 

The papers, whether incomplete and irregular 
and simply giving evidence, as is claimed, of an in- 
tended violation of the laws of New York, or com- 
plete in form, although forgeries in fact (if it is 
claimed there are any such, of which we are not 
informed), are evidence of no crime against the 
United States, and are of no value anywhere except 
in New York, where alone they can be used in the 

tion of any fraud, and that fraud would be 
ae the sovereignty, the laws, and the people of 


tate. 

5th. It is not to be presumed that the laws of New 

York are insufficient to oe against fraud of the 

anticipated, or that they would be so badly 
administered that the frauds can be successfully ac- 
complished, or if accomplished that the guilty will 
go unpunished. 

But if this were not so, and it were moraliy certain 
that the frauds could and would be accomplished 
with impunity, the General Government would have 
no jurisdiction in the premises. 

6th. The alleged fraudulent act would not be an 
offence against the soldier in the field. He cannot 
be deprived of his proper vote by any number of for- 
geries, and the presentation and reception of ficti- 
tious votes affect the whole people of the State’and 
not the soldier alone. 

7th. If the acts alle: could deprive the soldier 
of any right, it would be a mea pertaining to him 
as a citizen and not as a soldier. He votes, if he 
votes at all, as a citizen of the State, and not as a 
soldier of the United States. - For protection in his 
si as a citizen he looks to the State only. 

e will add that the laws of the State provide that 
parties guilty of the acts of which the parties named 
are os spa shall upon their return to the State be 
pu 2 

In this connection we would refer to the cases of 
Ferry and Donahue, who, we learn, have been re- 
cently tried at Baltimore for acts to some extent of 
the same character as those charged upon Messrs. 
North, Cohn, and Jones, 

Ferry and Donahue were, at the time of their 
arrest, in Baltimore, in the capacity of State agents, 
under authority from Gov. Seymour, and if we are 
not entirely mistaken in our views of the their 
trial was a nullity, for want of jurisdiction in the 
court or commission by which they were tried. 

We therefore ask that these men be surrendered 
by the United States Government to the State Goy- 
ernment, that they may be tried, and if ~—* any 
offence against the laws, be suitably punish 

Permit us also respectfully to su without de- 
siring to reflect on any of the aggats of the depart- 
ments, that the haste with which-such trials were 
pressed through, and their ex parte character, the 
accused being without counsel, especially in a time 
of intense partisan feeling like the present, and be- 
fore a court of supposed party bias, without at all 
bringing in question the integrity of the court, may 
well lead the public to distrust the fairness of the 

wial. We submit that if jurisdiction of the alleged 
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offences is to be assumed and exercised by a military 
tribunal, it should not be the means of depriving the 
accused of the presumption of innocence, or the 
aid of counsel, or of ample time to prepare for the 
defence. 

The undersigned beg leave to ask for an early re 
ply, and are, respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 
AMA 
W. N, 
WILLIAM KELLY. 

This communication was referred to the 
Judge Advocate General, Holt. The Commis- 
sioners then requested that the trial might be 
postponed until after the election, and that the 
prisoners might be released, in case their re- 
quest of Noy. ist was refused, on parole, to 
which the following answer was given: 

War DeEPpartTMent, 
Wasstxeton Crry, November 1. 
Messrs, Amasa J. Parker, W. F. Allen, William Kelly, 
Commissioners, &c. 

GenTLeMEN: In reply to the request contained in 

our letter of this date, that the trials of Col. North, 

. Cohn, and Mr. Jones, may be postponed until 
after the approaching election, I am directed by the 
s eF War to say that the Chief of the Bureau 
of Military Justice, Brig.-Gen. Holt, to whom the 
letter was referred, reports as follows: ‘‘The within 
paper is not regarded as presenting any legal 

unds for postponing the trials referred to. It is 
elieved that the cases should be allowed to take the 
ordinary course.” 

With regard to your request of this date for the 
release on their parole of the persons alluded to, 
General Holt further reports as follows: ‘‘It is ex- 
pected that the trial of these parties will be proceeded 
with to-morrow. No reason is perceived, therefore, 
for paroling them.”’ 

Such being the view of the chief of the Bureau of 
Mili Justice, the Secretary of War does not feel 
authorized to pursue a different ccurse on the appli- 
cations presented by you. 

The regrets that it has not been in his 
power to make an earlier response to your applica- 
tion. Iam, very respectfully, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES A. HARDIE, 
Col. Inspector-Gen. U.S A. 


The Commissioners then addressed a letter 
to the President, enclosing a copy of their 
communication of Noy. Ist, and stating the 
other proceedings in the case. They also ad- 
dressed a final note to the Secretary of War, 
saying : 

Although no formal reply has been made to our 
demand of the ist inst., for the discharge of the pris- 
oners, we think we ma dx ope the answer to the 
requests referred to as clearly indicative of the deter- 
mination of the Government to hold the persons ac- 
cused, and try them by a military commission. 

In this view, our duties as Commissioners have 
been fully discharged, and we expect to leave during 
the day for New York. 


The report to the Governor then closed with 
a summary of the results of their commission : 


Under these circumstances, after having retained 
counsel for the pemess accused, the labors of the 
undersigned are brought to a close, their power is 
gear and nothing remains but to report their 

rocee 
2 The demands made in behalf of the State of New 
York are thus refused. The persons arrested are to 
be summarily tried before a mili commission, 
clearly, in our opinion, without jurisdiction, “n viola 
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tion of their — rights, in usurpation of the 
just powers of our State, and in the midst of an ex- 
citing political contest ; and, though up to this time, 
the morning of Thursday, the 8d of November, when 
we are leaving Washington, no charges have been 
served on the accused, and perhaps none have yet 
been framed, yet we are told the trial shall proceed 
immediately, and that the time asked for to es cure 
witnesses for the defence shall not be afforded. 

The trial of Col. North proceeded with nu- 
merous adjournments through several weeks, 
when he was acquitted and discharged. 

At the election there were 730,821 votes 
polled, taking the highest elector on each 
ticket, of which Mr. Lincoln received 868,735, 
and Gen. McClellan 361,986; being a majority 
of 6,749 for Mr. Lincoln. 

For Governor the total vote was 730,821, of 
which Mr. Fenton received 869,557, and Mr. 
Seymour 861,264, being a majority for Mr. 
Fenton of 8,293. By the vote for members of 
Congress, 20 Republicans and 12 Democrats 
were elected. The Legislature elected was di- 
vided as follows: 


Senate. , House. 
RODD DNGODS 46.5402 chemin s gecen 76 
DROOL 52 dic ccusvere ss seebears 11 52 
TOMAR iad <d, « bga'e dare 123 


On Noy. 15 Maj.-Gen. Butler issued an order 
taking leave of his command in the State, and 
tendering his thanks to the provisional division 
under Brig.-Gen. Hawley, from the Army of 
the James, and the regiments of regulars from 
the Army of the Potomac detailed for special 
duty, for their promptness, efficiency, &c., and 
to other officers who had tendered their services, 

Considerable correspondence took place be- 
tween the War Department and the Governor, 
relative to the quota of the State under the 
calls for troops during the year. 

On November 25th an attempt was made by 
incendiaries to set on fire a large number of 
hotels in New York City. The attempt was 
made during the evening. The Maj.-Gen. (Dix) 
commanding the department immediately com- 
menced an investigation, and one of the cul- 
prits, Robert Kennedy, was arrested and sub- 
sequently hung. Previous to his execution he 
made the following statement: 

After my escape from Johnson’s Island I went to 
Canada, where I met a number of Confederates. 
They asked meif I was willing to goon an expedition. 
I replied, “Yes, if it isin the service of my coun- 
try.” They said, ‘‘It’s all right,” but gave me no 
intimation of its nature, nor did I ask for any. Lwas 
then sent to New York, where I stayed some time. 
There were eight men in our party, of whom two fled 
to Canada, After we had been in New York three 
weeks we were told that the object of the expedition 
was to retaliate on the North for the atrocities in the 
Shenandoah valley. It was designed to set fire to 
the city on the night of Presidential election, but the 
phosphorus was not ready, and it was put off until 
the 25thof November. I was stopping at the Belmont 
House, but moved into Prince street. I set fire to 
four places—Barnum’s Museum, Lovejoy’s Hotel, 
Tammany Hotel, and the New England House. The 
others only started fires where each was lodging, and 
then ran off. Had they all done as I did we would 
have had thirty-two fires and played a huge joke on 

the Fire Department. 7 know that I am to be hung 
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for setting fire to Barnum s Museum, but that wag 
only ajoke. Ihad no idea of doing it. 1 had been 
drinking and went in there with a friend, and, just to 
scare the people, I emptied a bottle of phosphorus on 
the floor. e knew it wouldn’t set fire to the wood, 
for we had tried it before and at one time had con- 
eluded to give the whole thing up. 

There was no fiendishness about it. After setting 
fire to my four places I walked the streets all night, 
and went to the Exchange Hotel early in the morn- 
ing. We all met there that morning and the next 
night. My friend and I had rooms there, but we sat 
in the office nearly all the time, reading the 7 
while we were watched by the detectives, of whom 
the hotel was full. I expected to die then, and if I 
had it would have been all right; but now it seems 
rather hard. I escaped to Canada, and was glad 
enough when I crossed the bridge in safety. 

I eosired, however, to return to my command, 
and started with my friend for the Confederacy via 
Detroit. Just before entering the city he received 
an intimation that the detectives were on the lookout 
for us, and, giving me a signal, he jumped from the 
cars. I didn’t notice the signal, but kept on, and was 
arrested in the depot. 

I wish to say that es women and children was 
the last thing thought of. We wanted to let the 
people of the North understand that there are two 
sides to this war, and that they can’t be rolling in 
wealth and comfort while we at the South are bear- 
ing all the hardships and privations. 

n retaliation for Sheridan’s atrocities in the Shen- 
andoah valley, we desired to destroy property, not 
the lives of women and children, although that would 
of course have followed in its train. 

Done in the presence of Lieut.-Col. Martin Burke, 

Marcr 24—10.30 P.M. 

For the commerce of New York, see Commence. 


-NORTH CAROLINA. The dissatisfaction 
with the government at Richmond which ex- 
isted in North Oarolina at the close of 1863 and 
the first part of 1864, arose from the lack of 
efforts on the part of the Richmond government 
to seek by negotiations a peace with the United 
States. A large portion of the people of the 
State desired peace; but instead of witnessing 
efforts to obtain it by negotiation, they beheld 
the war pressed forward, the exactions of the 
government for men and money constantly in- 
creasing, and the loss and destruction of the 
war unsuspended. So far did this discontent 
proceed, that Gen. Vance found it to be neces- 
sary to address a letter to Mr. Davis on the 
subject. This letter, with the reply to it, will 
be found under the title ‘“ Confederate States.” 
Mr. Dayis says that all his efforts to open ne- 
gotiations have. been rejected by Mr. Lincoln, 
and that honor would not permit them to be 
renewed. This state of affairs led to various 
suggestions for reaching the object so much 
desired. In the Senate of the State Legislature, 
which was in session at this time, it was pro- 
posed to open negotiations through commis- 
sioners appointed by the States respectively. 
For this purpose the following resolutions were 
brought forward in that body: 

Resolved, That five commissioners be elected Ly 
this General Assembly, to act with commissioners 
from the other States of the Confederacy, as a me- 
dium for negotiating a peace with the United States. 

Resolved, That each of the other States of the Con- 
federacy be respectfully requested to create a similar 
commission, with as little delay as practicable, and 
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to codperate with North Carolina in requesting of 
President Davis, in the name of these sovereign 
States, that he tender to the United States a confer- 
ence for negotiating a peace through the medium of 
these commissioners. 

Resolved, That the Governor make known to each 
of the other States of the Confederacy this action of 
the General Assembly of North Carolina, and en- 
deavor to secure their codperation. 

ed, That whenever any five of the States 
shall have responded by the appointment of com- 
missioners, the Governor communicate the proceed- 
ings, officially, to President Davis, and request his 
prompt action upon the proposition. 


This proposition failed to be adopted. In 
the Assembly it was proposed that the efforts 
to negotiate should be renewed by the regular 
appointment of Commissioners by Mr. Davis, 
with the approval of the Senate of the Confed- 
erate Congress, and that such appointment 
should be made known to the whole world; 
that it might be seen by all nations, whether 
Mr. Lincoln would refuse to treat with regular 
commissioners. For this purpose, the following 
resolutions were offered in the Assembly: 

Resolved, That the President of the Confederate 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, being the constituted authority under the 
Constitution for the negatiation of peace, is hereby 
requested to appoint commissioners for the purpope 
of ay Maer an honorable peace, and that publica- 
tion thereof be made to the world. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished to the President of the Confederate States, 
our Representatives in Congress, and also to the Goy- 
ernors of the several States to oo the Confed- 
eracy, with a request that they be laid before their 
respective Legislatures, to the end that their codper- 
ation may be secured in the attainment of this object. 


This proposition likewise failed to be adopted. 
It was well understood by those who compre- 


hended the true state of affairs, that Mr. Lin-* 


coln could not receive any individuals or com- 
missioners appointed or sent by the government 
at Richmond, without thereby recognizing the 
existence of that government. Doing thus 
much would change the issue in the contest be- 
tween the hostile parties. The advocates of 
peace, therefore, took now the position that the 
State alone should attempt to negotiate a peace 
with the Federal Government. Those who 
opposed this view, took the position that the 
State should act in codperation with the other 
States engaged with her in the war. This be- 
came the issue in the election for Governor in 
August. Governor Vance represented the lat- 
ter view, and Mr. Holden the former. They 
thus were both in favor of peace, and became 
the opposing candidates. Holden was stigma- 
tized as “ the peace-at-any-price candidate ;” in 
the same manner as the peace men in several 
of the northern States were designated. The 
arguments urged in the political campaign show 
the earnestness of the people. On the side of 
Mr. Holden it was said: ‘‘ We went to war to 
protect the State sovereignty and to defend and 
perpetuate the institution of slavery; but if it 
should appear that we are likely to lose both, 
as rational beings we should pause and consider 
well the direction we are taking. if the war 
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should continue twelve months longer, with no 
greater success to our arms, there is great dan- 
ger that the institution of slavery will be hope- 
lessly destroyed.” 

Gov. Vance to support his views said: “Se- 
cession from the Confederacy will involve us in 
a new war—a bloodier conflict than that which 
we now deplore. So soon as you announce to 
the world that you are a sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation, as a matter of course the Con- 
federate Government has a right to declare war 
against you, and President Davis will make the 
whole State a field of battle and blood. Old 
Abe would send his troops here also, because 
we would no longer be neutral, and so, if you 
will pardon the expression, we would catch the 
devil on all sides.” 

The friends of Holden proposed to carry out 
their plan by means of a State Convention. To 
this it was objected that the proposition for a 
State Convention so closely upon the heels of 
Mr. Lincoln’s proposition to let one-tenth of 
the people form a State Government, had avery 
strong odor of disloyalty and treason. The 
“ peace-at-any-price men” were also aided by 
the great number of deserters from the army 
within the State. In the mountain frontier on 
the western border, bands of them swarmed. 
Some of the interior counties were also infested 
by them. They represented nearly every State 
in the Confederacy, and lurked in the swamps 
and mountains, stealing, plundering, and in 
many instances murdering the inhabitants. 
They took possession of the town of Yadkin 
and released all the prisoners in the jail, who, 
doubtless, says the ‘Richmond Examiner,” a 
radical secession print, “immediately joined 
them, and all became peace men together.” 

The election took place in August. The vote 
polled was 74,771; of which Gov. Vance . 
received 54,323, and Mr. Holden, 20,448. The 
soldiers voted almost unanimously for Gov. 
Vance. The vote in the hospitals at Richmond 
was thus reported : 

At the Camp Winder Hospital, where there are 
over thirteen hundred North Carolinians, the polla 
were opened late, but by 1 P. M. three hundred and 
fifty-four votes were recorded for Vance. One in- 
mate, said to be mee got up and voted for Holden, 
and went back to bed. In all the hospitals of Rich- 
mond, where North Carolina soldiers were quartered, 
the aggregate votewas: For Vance, 867; Holden, 25. 

The vote of the State in 1860 was 96,230. 
The result of the election decided that the State 
should seek to obtain peace only in codperation 
with the other States of the Confederacy. 

The blockade running operations of the State 
became nearly suspended toward the latter part 
of the year. The resort of the Tallahassee and 
other cruisers to the commercial port of Wil- 
mington, tripled the stringency of the blockade, 
and caused the loss to the authorities and citi- 
zens of many valuable steamers. One steamer, 
the Advance, was stated by Gov. Vance to be 
worth more in solid benefits to the Confederate 
Government than all the cruisers it had ever 
put afloat. The State of North Carolina made 
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a profit by the blockade running. Her soldiers 
were thereby abundantly supplied with neces- 
saries, and many indispensable articles were 
furnished to the citizens at cost and expenses. 

When the Legislature assembled near the 
close of the year, the Governor recommended 
that the State should assume the support of the 
families of the soldiers, instead of the counties, 
and asked for an appropriation of two millions 
in currency, and a tax of one-tenth in kind. He 
recommended the extension of the military age 
to fifty-five years, and opposed the arming of 
slaves as a policy entirely inadmissible. He 
urged that the common schools should be kept 
in operation at any cost. The crops of the year 
were fair, and in some places excellent. 

At the loss of Plymouth, and its subsequent 
recapture, were the most important military 
operations during the year within the State. 
Several raids, however, were made from the 
posts held by the Federal troops. On June 19th 
a force left Newbern under command of Col. 
Jordan, which was out five days skirmishing 
with the enemy. On the 21st another force, 
‘under Col. Classon, advanced towards Kinston, 
meeting and driving back a small body of the 
enemy. A number of prisoners were taken on 
each expedition, with some horses and small 
arms. On June 30th a small force from Ten- 
nessee, under Capt. Booth, came into Western 
North Carolina, and captured Camp Vance at 
Morgantown, taking about three hundred junior 
reserves of the enemy prisoners. A raid was 
also made by Gen. Wild with his colored troops 
into Camden County, which resulted in bringing 
off about 2,501 slaves, 350 ox, horse, and mule 


teams, and 60 horses, Ten dwelling-houses | 


and thousands of bushels of corn were burned, 
two distilleries and four camps, with a loss to 
the brigade of twelve killed and wounded, and 
one taken prisoner. 

The Siamese twins, well known some years 
ago as two young men, natives of Siam, who 
were connected together by a short ligament 
from each breast, settled on a plantation in 
North Carolina. A physician who came within 
the Federal lines, being a resident in their neigh- 
borhood, stated as follows: 


Since the war began they have continued to reside 
on their plantation, and lived in the same quiet and 
harmony as ever until within two years. No one 
ever thought of drafting them, and their negroes 
prospered, except that when out of temper from any 
zause, it was apt to work itself off in striking the first 
one that came to hand, from which the best escape 
was to keep out of the way. The brothers probably 
never would have had any difficulty, but that their 
wives, though sisters, turned away their hearts, and 
children were the cause of this estrangement. 

Up to the period that each had five children all 
prospered, but one of them had a sixth, and this 
awoke envy and jealousy to such a degree, that the 
two sisters, not being bound together like the twin 
brothers, would no longer live under the same roof, 
though still in different houses on the same planta- 
tion. The brothers are now about fifty years of age, 
but one, the smaller and feebler of the two, looks 
now fully ten years older than the other. They can 
turn back to back or face to face, but that is as far as 
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the remarkable bond that unites them permits. A 
few years since they corresponded with some of 
the leading surgical operators in London, as to the 
possibility of the umbilicus which unites them being 
cut, so that in case of the death of one, the life of the 
other might be saved. At the request of the London 
Surgeon they visited that city, and many experi 
ments were tried to determine the safety oF such an 


‘operation. Among other things, a ligature was tied 


firmly for a few minutes round the connexion between 
them, so as to prevent the circulation of blood through 
the artery. But it seemed as if each would expire 
if this were longer persisted in. 

The smaller of the two fainted away and lost all 
consciousness, and there were symptoms that the 
same effect would follow to the other, but that the 
process could not be continued long enough without 
endangering the life of him who was first to faint. 
Should the smaller and feebler die, it might be worth 
while making the experiment of operating, but the 
proetecss of prolonging the life of the other would 

every small, Should, however, the larger and more 
healthy of the twin brothers die, there would seem 
absolutely no hope of saving the feebler of the two. 

NOYES, Witttam Cortis, an American jur- 
ist, born at Schodack, Rensselaer County, N. 
Y., August 19, 1805, died in New York City, 
December 25, 1864. He early turned his at- 
tention to the.study of law, and although de- 
prived of a collegiate education, was a laborious 
student, and in 1827 was admitted to the Bar. 
After practicing his profession in Oneida County, 
and establishing for himself a reputation as a 
sound lawyer and discreet advocate, he removed 
in the year 1838 to New York City, where he 
at once took a position in the front ranks of the 
profession. Nor was this the result of good 
fortune; it was the natural growth of steady 
labor, undeviating rectitude, and elevated am- 
bition. His experience was varied and exten- 
sive, his knowledge of the law and its history 
exact and comprehensive, and his apprehension 
of legal distinctions clear and precise. He had 
compared the codes of different States and na- 
tions more extensively, perhaps, than any Amer- 
ican lawyer who has survived him. His politi- 
cal affiliations were with the Whig party, and 
upon its‘dissolution in 1856 he sought, and 
found a reunion with many of his old political 
friends in the Republican party. In 1861 Mr. 
Noyes was one of the delegates from New York 
to the Peace Convention. For many years he 
had been connected with the New England 
Society, in which he took a deep and active 
interest as one of the almoners of the Charity 
Committee, amid all the labors of his profession 
faithfully attending all the business meetings of 
the society with unflagging zeal. He had been 
repeatedly requesteil to accept the Presidency 
of the Society, but had as often declined, with 
the feeling that none but a native of New Eng- 
land should hold that post. He had finally 
given his consent, and upon the last anniversary 
was elected President. The next day he suffer 
ed an attack of paralysis, which he survived but 
a few hours. Mr. Noyes had for several years, 
in connection with other distinguished lawyers, 
been engaged in preparing a codification of the 
Laws of the State of New York, which volume 
is now in process of publication, 
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OBITUARIES, Amerioan.—The following 
names of persons deceased in 1863, but omitted 
in the last volume of the AnnuaL CrcLoP2vIA, 
in consequence of the pressure of other topics, 
are inserted here, and biographical sketches of 
them will be found under the titles referred to: 

April 5, 1863.—Rem, Davin Boswett, 
LL. D. (See Rem, Davo B.) 

May 12.—Soumucker, Samvet MosHerm, 
LL. D. (See Soumucxer, §. M.) 

Aug. 17.—Rocers, Commander Grorce W. 
(See Rocrrs, G. W.) 

Oct. 16.—Waxtanpd, Joux, D.D. (See War- 
LAND, JOHN.) 

Dec, 23.—Tarran, Bexsgamix, D.D. (See 
Tapran, B.) 

Jan. 1, 1864.—Hupparp, Hon. Henry, died 
in Pittsfield, Mass., aged 80 years. He was for 
many years a prominent member of the Berk- 
shire bar, for a time conducted a political paper, 
“The Berkshire County Whig,” and was repeat- 
edly a member of thé Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. At the time of his death he was one of 
the commissioners to New Orleans to inquire 
in regard to the protection of colored Massa- 
chusetts sailors while in that port. 

Jan. 2.—Bowpen, Hon. Lemver J., United 
States Senator from Virginia, diced of small-pox 
at Washington, D.C. He was anative of East 
Virginia, where he occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as jurist and advocate, and was greatly es- 
teemed for his private virtues. 

Jan, 2.—Herriox, Jacos B., died at his res- 
dence, Hunter’s Point, Westchester County, N. 
Y., in the 64th year of his age. He was one 
of the oldest and most eminent of the produce 
merchants of New York, his house ranking 
with the first in that branch of trade. Upon 
the announcement of his death, the Directors 
of the Produce Exchange Association convened 
a special meeting, and adopted a series of reso- 
lutions of appreciation and sympathy. 

Jan. 3.—Hueues, Jouy, Archbishop of New 
York. (See Hueues, Jonx, Archbishop.) 

Jan. 3—Mayer, Cuarzes F., died in Balti- 
more, aged about 67 years. He was an emi- 
nent jurist, and held a high and honored posi- 
tion at the Baltimore bar, in the Court of 
Appeals at Annapolis, and in the United States 
Court at Washington. 

Jan. 5.—Camp, Rey. Azt, died in New York 
City. He was for nearly thirty years in the 
employ of the American Tract Society as city 
missionary. His life was one of earnest, pa- 
tient, self-denying labor among the neglected 
classes, in the performance of which he finally 
contracted the disease of which he died. 

Jan. 7.—Loomis, Rey. Wizsur Fisk, died of 
typhoid fever at Nashville, Tenn., aged 36 years, 
He was pastor of a congregational church in 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., but feeling a strong 


desire to devote himself to the care of disabled 
soldiers in the hospitals, offered his resignation, 
which, however, his people refused to accept, 
but granted him a furlough. He at once en- 
tered the service of the Sanitary Commission, 
as hospital visitor and relief agent, laboring 
with the utmost faithfulness and devotion at 
Nashville, Murfreesboro’, and Chattanooga, un- 
til prostrated by the disease which terminated 
his life. 

Jan. 7—Ssars, Hon. Cates Broop. (See - 
Ssaru, Cares B.) 

Jan. 8.—Srorer, Grorce H., Rear-Admiral 
in the United States Navy, died at Portsmouth, 
N. H., in the 75th year of his age. He was 
born in Portsmouth, obtained a midshipman’s 
warrant in 1809, and served more than twenty- 
one years at sea and twenty years on shore. 
He was Governor of the Naval Asylum in 1855, 
and since that time had performed no active 
duty afloat. He had been for many years out 
of health, though continuing an active member 
of various Boards until a few days previous to 
his death. 

Jan. 9.—Tovstey, Lorry Barey, died in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. He was born in Sharon, 
Vt., in 1804, but removed in childhood to Au- 
rora, N. Y., where he early entered upon an 
active Christian life. In 1834 he was employed 
as a city missionary in Buffalo, and in 1842 be- 
came the agent of the American Sunday-school 
Union for Western New York. Wholly de- 
voted to his work, he became widely known as 
“The Children’s Minister.” In 1858, while su- 
perintending the removal of a-building, he was 
crushed by the falling of a heavy beam; and, 
from that time, though laid aside from active 
duty, and a victim of unutterable bodily ago- 
nies, served the cause by his pen. 

Jan. 12.—Rose, Col. Epwry, died at Jamaica, 
L. I. He was born in Bridgehampton L. I, 
Feb. 14, 1817, graduated at West Point, but re- 
signed his position in the army in 1837, to en- 
ter the service of the State of Michigan as civil 
engineer. He reéntered the service in 1861, 
as Colonel of the 8ist New York volunteers, 


and served with honor through the Peninsular 


campaign, when, his health becoming impaired, 
he accepted the appointment of Provost-mar- 
shal of the First Congressional district of New 
York. He twice represented Suffolk County 
ia the Legislature. 

Jan. 19.—Foster, Stepuen C. (See Foster, 
SrepHen C.) 

Jan. 20.—Saunpers, T. M., a captain in the 
United States Army, died at St. Paul, Minn. 
He was a native of Virginia. During the Cri- 
mean war he obtained a furlocgh and joined a 
British regiment. He was twice wounded at 
the battle of Inkerman, At the breaking out 
of the Rebellion he continued firm in the sup- 
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port of the Government; and, upon receiving 
an autograph letter from Jefferson Davis, en- 
closing a commission as a brigadier-general in 
the Confederate Army, he returned it with the 
utmost indignation. 

Jan. 20.—Witey, Frepertiox §., a clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died in 
Florence, Italy. He was formerly assistant- 
pastor of St. Anne’s Church, Brooklyn. Sub- 
sequently he went to Philadelphia, and from 
thence returned to New York, where he was 
one of the ministers of Grace Church for a 
number of years. 

Jan, 21.—Tarsett, Dr. Joun Apams, died in 
Boston, aged 53 years. He was a native of 
Boston; graduated at Harvard College, in the 
class of 1832; studied medicine with his uncle, 
Dr. Samuel Adams, of that city; and, in 1833, 
went to Paris, where he spent nearly two 
years in the study of his profession. He then 
returned to Boston, received his medical di- 
ploma from Bowdoin College in 1836, and en- 
tered at once into practice. In 1848 he turned 
his attention to the principles of Homeopathy, 
and soon after adopted that system of practice. 
In 1852 he became associate-editor of the 
“Quarterly Homeopathic Review,” and also 
edited Epps’s “‘ Domestic Homeeopathist.” He 
published “ The Pocket Homeeopathist” (1849), 
and “Sources of Health” (1850). 

Jan. 24.—Manroun, Onartes W., died in Al- 
exandria, Egypt. He was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., Dec. 15th, 1815; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1837, studied law, and settled in 
Portsmouth in the practice of his profession, 
He was at one time a representative in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, and was nominated by 
one of the political parties for the speakership. 
Subsequently he removed to the city of New 
York, and was engaged for a time as an edito- 
rial writer on the New York “ Tribune,” con- 
tributed to the New York “ Times,” and also 
wrote for the Boston “Courier,” under the 
signature of ‘ Pequot.” His published travels 
in Madeira and Spain, and “ Reminiscences of 
Congress,” as well as brilliant essays in litera- 
ture contributed to magazines and journals, 
gave him a creditable place in American litera- 
ture. He was appointed United States Vice- 
Consul for Cairo, and was making a visit to 
Alexandria when he was seized with typhoid 
fever, which in a few days terminated fatally. 

Jan, 26.—Cray, James B., died in Montreal, 
Canada. He was a son of the distinguished 
statesman, Henry Clay. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed by President Taylor Chargé d Affaires 
to Lisbon, and in 1857 was elected from his 
father’s district in Kentucky to the Congress 
of the United States. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the Rebellion he espoused the 
Confederate cause. 

Jan. 27.—Hirz, Joun, Swiss Consul-General, 


died at his residence in Washington, D.C. He. 


emigrated to this country in 1831, and had held 
the office of Consul-General since 1853. At 
one time he occupied an important position in 
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the United States Arsena., where he made the 
composition for the United States standard of 
weights and measures. He was a.so from time 
to time in the employ of different mining com- 
panies throughout the country as mineralogist. 
As a member of the German Relief Associa 
tion he spent much of his time in the hos- 
pitals. 

Jan. 28.—Mzap, Darius, M. D., died in 
Greenwich, Conn., aged 77 years. He gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1807, studied medi- 
cine in Philadelphia under Dr. Rush, and 
received his diploma in 1809. He practiced 
his profession for a few months in New York, 
but removed to Greenwich in 1810. In 1845 
and in 1846 he represented his district in the 
Senate of Connecticut. As a man, he was 
stern in his integrity; as a citizen, loyal and 
patriotic; and as a Christian physician, was 
ever ready to minister to the spiritual as well 
as physical needs of his patients. 

Jan, 29.—CHaAMPLin, STEPHEN G., brigadier- 
general of United States volunteers, died at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He entered the service 
as Major of the 3d Michigan, was severely 
wounded at Fair Oaks, participated in the bat- 
tles of Bull Run, Antietam, and Fredericks- 
burg, and received his commission of brigadier 
in 1862. He was in command of the Grand 
Rapids camp of conscripts at the time of his 
death. 

Jan. 31.—Bortanp, Soton, formerly a Uni- 
ted States Senator from Arkansas, and brig- 
adier-general in the Rebel Army, died in Texas. 
He was born in Virginia, educated in North 
Carolina, studied medicine, and settled in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., where he practiced his profes- 
sion. He seryed in the Mexican War as major 
of volunteers and aide-de-camp, and was taken 
prisoner; was elected United States Senator 
1849, and in 1853 appointed minister to Cen- 
tral America, where, in consequence of an al- 
tercation, he returned in 1854, and Greytown 
was bombarded by Com. Hollins in consequence 
of the insult offered him. He was afterwards 
appointed Governor of Néw Mexico, but de- 
clined. He was ardently in favor of Secession, 
and on the 24th of April, 1861, long before the 
secession of the State, raised a body of troops 
and captured Fort Smith, Ark., in the name of 
the Southern Confederacy. 

Jan. 81.—Gamsiz, Haminton R., acting end 
provisional Governor of Missouri, died at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. He had been an active mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention called in 
the winter of 1861, with the intent of carrying 
Missouri over to Secession, but which proved 
loyal and thwarted the designs of the Seces- 
sionists. When Claiborne F. Jackson, then 
Governor of the State, joined the Secession 
party and fled from Jefferson City before Gen, 
Lyon, the Convention was reassembled, and 
Mr. Gamble elected by it Provisional Gov- 
ernor, to serve out the remainder of Gov. 
Jackson’s term. Though infirm in health, and 
naturally conservative in his views, Gov. Gam- 
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ble was heartily loyal; and, while his adminis- 
tration was not satisfactory to the ultra-radical 

arty, he was very generally esteemed, and his 
voath greatly lamented. 

Jan. 31.—Hoprry, Hon. Crartes A., died at 
Los Cruces, New Mexico. He was born in 
Providence, R. I., about 1820, and was a son 
of Goy. Hoppin of that city. For some time 
he had filled a Government: appointment in 
New Mexico. 

Jan. 31.—Lawson, L. M., M. D., a physi- 
cian, and medical professor and author, died at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. He had been successively 
professor in the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, in that of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, in the Cincinnati Medical College, and 
in the New Orleans Medical College. Transyl- 
vania University sent him to Europe in 1849 
to investigate the progress of medical science 
in England, France, and Germany. He edited, 
from 1842 to 1850, the “ Western Lancet,” a 
medical periodical of decided ability. He also 
edited an American edition of ‘‘ Hope’s Anat- 
omy,” and published a treatise on pulmonary 
diseases, of high reputation among the profes- 
sion. He removed to Kansas on account of a 
tendency to pulmonic disease. 

Feb. 1.—Gopparp, Hon. Cnartes Baoxvs, 
died in Zanesville, Ohio, aged 67 years. He 
was a native of Plainfield, Conn.; graduated at 
Yale College, in the class of 1814; studied law 
with his father, Hon. Calvin Goddard, in Nor- 
wich, and Judge Griswold, of Lyme; was ad- 
mitted to the Connecticut bar, and in 1817 to 
the bar in Ohio, making his residence in Zanes- 
ville, where he continued in the practice of his 
profession until his death. He was twice 
elected to the House of Representatives of the 
State, and twice to the State Senate, and was 
Speaker of the latter during one term. 

Feb. 1.—Brss, Lovts, died in Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana, at the advanced age of 107 
years. 

Feb. 1.—Srarx, Cares, died in Dunbarton, 
N. H., aged 59 years. He was a native of New 
Hampshire, and grandson of General John 
Stark, of Revolutionary memory; graduated 
at Harvard College in the class of 1823 ; studied 
law in Litchfield, Conn., and afterwards in 
New York City, and from thence removed to 
Cincinnati and entered upon the practice of 
his profession. The climate proving unfavora- 
ble to his health, he returned to his native 
State and opened an office in Concord, and 
supsequently retired from public life and re- 
moved to Dunbarton. He was the author of 
a history of Dunbarton, and Memoirs of Gen- 
eral John Stark. 

Feb. 2.—Meter, Dr. Kart Turoporz, died 
in New York City of congestion of the brain. 
He was born in Konigsberg, Prussia, in 1810, 
and studied at the Universities of Greifswald, 
Jena, Gottingen, Halle, and Berlin. He was 
then for some years assistant physician to the 
renowned Dr. Dieffenbach, and published seve- 
ral essays on surgery. In 1848 he emigrated 
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to this country, on account of the unsatisfactory 
condition of Germany. In 1859 he was chosen 
surgeon of the Bellevue Hospital, and in the 
same year appointed a Professor of the New 
York Medical College. 

Feb. 5.—Sraptes, Rey. N. A., a Unitarian 
clergyman, died in Brooklyn, in the 34th year 
of his age. He was a native of Mendon, Mass, ; 
studied theology at the Meadville Seminary, un- 
der Dr. Stebbins; was for a time pastor of a 
churchin Lexington, Mass., and subsequently of 
a church in Milwaukie. At the beginning of the 
war he was appointed chaplain to one of the 
Wisconsin regiments, resigning his pastorate to 
accept the post. Here, as ever, he was earnest 
and faithful in the discharge of his duties, and 
contracted the disease which finally terminated 
in death. He suceeeded the Rev. Mr. Long- 
fellow in the Second Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, where he discharged his duties as a 
pastor as long as his failing strength allowed. 

Feb. 6—Mortroy, Hon. Marovs, Sr. (See 
Morton, Marcts.) 

Feb. 8.—Ascuwanven, Rey. Josern, died 
in Georgetown, D. O., aged 49 years. He was 
for many years pastor of Trinity Church, 
Georgetown, and alternately Professor of The- 
ology, Philosophy, Scripture, and Hebrew in 
Georgetown College. He was doubtless one 
of the most erudite Greek and Hebrew scholars 
in the country. 

Feb. 8.—Witcox, Hon. Jonn A., member of 
the Confederate Congress from Texas, died in 
Richmond. 

Feb. 10.—Emecvry, Danter, President of the 
Atlantic Bank of Brooklyn, died in that city, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Feb. 11.—Butter, Col. Arzerr J., died in 
New York City, of consumption, aged 49 
years. He was an only brother of Major- 
General Butler. 

Feb 11.—MoCrivuney, Commodore Wm. J., of 
the U.S. Navy, died at his residence in Brook- 
lyn, of dropsy of the heart, in the 69th year of 
his age. He had been in the service of his 
country over half a century, having entered 
the navy Jan. 1, 1812. He participated both 
in the war of 1812 and the Mexican war; was 
commissioned as a lieutenant in 1818, and at- 
tached to the United brig Saranac; was de- 
tached the same year and ordered upon duty at 
the New York Navy Yard. In 1821 he served 
upon the Dolphin, and returning to New York 
in 1825, was subsequently ordered to the Con- 
stellation frigate for a two years’ cruise in the 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico. In 1832 he 
was again stationed at the N. Y. Navy Yard 
as lieutenant on board the Receiving ship at 
that place. In 1839 he was commissioned as 
a commander, and was employed on shore 
duty until 1846, when he was ordered to com- 
mand the John Adams sloop. In 1850 he was 
placed in command of the Naval Rendezvous 
at New York, until ordered a few months later 
to the Navy Yard at Washington. Receiving 
his commission as captain in 1851, he ‘was de- 
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tached from taat station, and in 1853 was or- 
dered to command the Powhatan, of Commo- 
dore Perry’s Japan Expedition. He returned 
to the United States in February, 1856, and 
after a brief respite was ordered to New York 
on duty as general supervisor of the construc- 
tion of the war steamer known as the “ Stevens’ 
Battery.” In 1858 he was placed in command 
of the Home Squadron, which position he held 
until May, 1860. He was commissioned a 
Commodore July 16th, 1862, and being too 
feeble for further service, was placed upon the 
retired list. 

Feb. 12.—Cooxn, Rev. Parsons, D, D. (See 
Cooxe, Parsons.) 

Feb. 12,—Cranston, Hon. Henry Y., died 
at his residence in Newport, R. I, aged 74 
years. He was a native of that city. After 
studying the profession of law, he held the 
office of Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas 
from 1818 to 1833. He took a part in the 
conventions called for framing a constitution 
for the State of Rhode Island; was a member 
of the House of Representatives of Rhode 
island from 1827 to 1848, and was repeatedly 
elected Speaker. From 1848 to 1847 he was a 
representative in Congress. 

Feb. 13.—Butxions, Rey. Perer, D. D. (See 
Buttons, Peter.) 

Feb. 15,—Ketiry, Hannan, died at Cross 
Oreek Township, Washington County, aged 
103 years. She is believed to have been the 
last slave in Pennsylvania. 

Feb. 15.—Ramsay, Capt. Attan, of the 
United States Marine Corps, died at the head- 
quarters of the Marine Corps, of small-pox. 
He was a son of Commodore William Ramsay, 
U.S. N., and was on the Richmond during all 
her service on the Mississippi, before and after 
running past the batteries. He had been in 
fifteen engagements during the war. 

feb. 16.—Dvnoan, Brigadier-General Wi- 
LIAM, died in Philadelphia, at the advanced age 
of 92 years. He was born and educated in 
Adams County, Pa., and in early youth re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he entered into 
mercantile pursuits. In the war of 1812 he 
was Superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Stores, and stationed at the Arsenal in 
Philadelphia. He was one of Governor Sny- 
der’s special aids, and commanded a brigade 
at Camp Dupont, near Wilmington, Del., when 
Philadelphia was threatened by the approach 
of the British, before their defeat under Lord 
Ross at Baltimore. General Duncan was for 
many years a member of the Legislature of his 
native State, and in 1829 was commissioned by 
President Jackson as Surveyor of the Customs 
for the port of Philadelphia, a post which he 
held during the two terms of that administra- 
tion. He was throughout his long life con- 
spicuous for his sterling integrity, purity of 
character, and energy of purpose. 

Feb. 17.—Pacxarn, Rey. Cmartes, a clergy- 
man of the Congregational denomination, died 
at Liddeford, Me. He was born in Chelms- 


ford, Mass., April, 1801; graduated at Bc wdoin 
College in the class of 1817, being but sixteen 
years of age, engaged in teaching, for a time, 
and subsequently studied law, finishing his 
course with Hon. Benjamin Orr, of Brunswick, 
Me., where he opened an office and practiced 
successfully for eleven years. Having been led 
to consecrate himself to a higher service, he 
abandoned the law and devoted himself to the 
ministry of the gospel. He pursued his theo- 
logical studies at Andover, Mass., and at Lane 
Seminary, Ohio. In the ministry he labored 
successfully at Hamilton, Ohio, until the ill 
health of his family compelled removal; then 
at Lancaster, Mass., seventeen years; at Cam- 
bridge Parish, North Middleborough; and for 
the five years preceding his death, at Biddeford. 
He was an earnest and devoted minister of the 
gospel, and a fearless, uncompromising advo- 
cate of schemes and measures relating to popu- 
lar education, public morals, and the welfare 
of mankind. 

Feb. 18.—Barnarp, THropore, correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press with the Army of 
the Potomac, died at headquarters, Washing- 
ton. 

Feb. 18.—Warpv, Anprew Hensnaw, died in 
Newtonville, Mass., aged 79 years. He was 
born in Shrewsbury, Mass.; graduated at Har- 
vard College in the class of 1808; studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in Northampton, 
Mass., September, 1811. He then returned to 
his native town and entered upon the practice 
of his profession. In May, 1827, he received 
an appointment in the custom-house and re- 
moved to Boston. This position he filled for 
many years, and in May, 1853, accepted a seat 
in the Convention for revising the Constitution 
of Massachusetts, to which he had been elected 
a delegate from Newton. In 1837 he was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of Insol- 
vency for the district of Massachusetts, and 
held that office for nine years. He was an 
early member of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, to which he rendered 
much yaluable aid by his contributions in his- 
tory and geology to the pages of its periodi- 
cal. His principal publications were ‘ A His- 
tory of the town of Shrewsbury and of its 
People, from its first settlement in 1718,” pub- 
lished in 1847; ‘“‘A Genealogy of the Ward 
Family,” and a “Genealogy of the Rico 
Family.” 

Feb. 19.—Newert, Grorce W., died at Al- 
bany. He was Canal Auditor in 1851-2, and 
at the time of his death was engaged in pre- 
paring a biography of Gov. Marcy. 

Feb. 19.—Wuet, James C., ex-Sheriff of 
New York, died at Tubby Hook, N. Y., aged 
54 years. 

Feb, 20.—Bovrieny, Hon. Joun Epmonp, 
died in Washington of consumption. He was 
born in New Orleans, La., Feb. 5th, 1824. He 
occupied several important public positions in 
his native city, and represented the first Con- 
gressional district of Louisiana in the thirty- 
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sixth Congress of the United States. An op- 
nent of the tenets of secession, he maintained 
m persoral conviction, and as the advocate 
of his constituents, an unalterable loyalty to 
the oath he had taken to maintain the Union 
and preserve the Oonstitution. He was a 
happy example of that union of decision of 
opinion and firmness of purpose, in public sta- 
tion, with the amenity of disposition which 
Sage ares one of the greatest charms of private 
ts 

Feb. 20.—Puextx, Commander Dawson, U. 
§. N., died in Philadelphia, aged 36 years. He 
entered the naval service in 1841, having been 
on from Maryland, his native State. 

first orders were to join the Independence, 
then attached to the Home Squadron. Subse- 
quently he served on board the frigate Savan- 
nah, of the Pacific Squadron, and during a 
cruise of the Brandywine, also upon the steamer 
Princeton. In July, 1847, he was ordered to 
the naval school for promotion; was a passed 
midshipman in 1848, and the following year 
was ordered upon the Coast Survey, where he 
remained until July, 1850, when he was or- 
dered to the Raritan, but was transferred to 
the sloop St. Mary’s. In 1852 he was detached 
from that vessel and ordered to the Observatory 
at Washington, where he remained until Octo- 
ber, 1853, when he was sent to the receiving 
ship Philadelphia, and — to Coast Sur- 
vey duty. In Sept., 1855, he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy, and afterwards served upon the 
Fredonia and the Lancaster. In 1861 he was 
promoted to be lieutenant commander, and or- 
dered to ordnance duty at Old Point Comfort, 
Va. A few months previous to his death he 
was assigned to the command of the gunboat 
Pocahontas. 

Feb. 21.—Trvur, Grorcr, U. 8. Consul at 
Madeira, died at Funchal. 

Feb. 21.—Wuetrtey, Epwarp W., Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of N. J., died at 
Morristown, aged 46 years. He commenced the 
practice of law in 1839, and soon rose to emi- 
nence in his profession. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State, and in 1861 Chief Justice. In 
1848 he was a member, and in 1849 Speaker 
of the Assembly. 

Feb. 21.—Wit1ams, Avstry B., died at the 
Hydropathic Institution, New York, aged 31 
years. He was a native of Exeter, N. H., and 
had been for twelve years a printer upon the 
New York “Times.” He was the heaviest 
man in the city, his weight being 420 pounds. 

Feb. 22.—Fristey, Col. of the 8th U. S. 
volunteers (colored), was killed at Olustee, 
Florida, aged 28 years. He enlisted at the 
commencement of the war as a private in the 
84th Pennsylvania, and rose to his position 
through good conduct and courage alone. 

Feb. 23.—Derwey, Hon. Josuva, died at 
Watertown, Jefferson County, N. Y., aged 97 
years. He was born in Lebanon, Conn., grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1787, and devoted his 
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attention to agricultural pursuits un‘il 1798, 
when he was elected to the Legislature, where 
he served three consecutive terms. The follow 
ing year he was commissioned by President 
J olin Adams as Inspector and Collector of the 
Internal Revenue. [n 1809 he was sheriff of 
St. Lawrence. In the war of 1812 he enlisted 
as a volunteer to repel the British attack upon 
the frontier. 

Feb. 24.—Town, Sarem, LL.D., died at 
Greencastle, Indiana, aged 85 years. He was 
a native of Belchertown, Mass., born March 
5th, 1779, but soon after attaining manhood re- 
moved to the State of New York, where he re- 
sided during the remainder of his life. He ear- 
ly commenced teaching, a profession which he 
followed for about forty years. He was led by 
his experience as a teacher to prepare a series 
of text-books for the use of schools, which, 
with their various revisions, have had an im- 
mense sale in all parts of the United States. 
He was a member, at one time, of the State 
Senate, and, we believe, also of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. His residence was at Au- 
rora, N. Y., but he was on a visit to Indiana at 
the time of his death. 

Feb, 24.—Tupor, Frepericx, an enterprising 
merchant of New England, died at Boston, 
aged 80 years. He was the first exporter of 
ice to the tropics, commencing, in 1805, by the 
shipment of a cargo of 130 tons to the island 
of Martinique. ; 

Feb. 25.—Ranpatt, Maj.-Gen., New York 
State Militia, died in Buffalo, of disease of the 
brain. 

Feb. 26.—Harrison, Mrs. Wirrt1am Henry, 
widow of President Harrison, died at North 
Bend, Ohio. She was a daughter of John 
Cleves Symmes, the original purchaser of the 
Miami Country, and was married to Capt. Har- 
rison, who commanded Fort Washington, ‘soon 
after the departure of Gen. Wayne for the At- 
lantic States, about the year 1796. She was 
with her husband as he passed through all the 
gradations of civil and military life, as Captain, 
General, Commander-in-Chief, Member of Con- 
gress, Senator, Governor, and President, but 
through all these changes quietly pursued the 
humble, discreet, self-denying offices of a Chris- 
tian woman. 

Feb. 26.—MoLane, Rey. James W., D.D., a 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, died in 
Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. He was born in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, May 22, 1801, came north 
in 1819, entered Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., and graduated from Yale College in 1827. 
He taught in New London and at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and in 1835 graduated at the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. He was for 
eight years pastor of the Madison Street Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City, and in 
1845 accepted a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Williamsburgh, where he remained 
as pastor until December, 1863, when, at his 
own request, on account of failing health, he 
was relieved of his charge. He was long a di- 
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rector of the American Bible Society, and ren- 
dered valuable service in correcting and pre- 
poe the present standard edition of the Bi- 

le published by that society ; was a director of 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
and Secretary of the Church Erection Fund of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
Dr. McLane was a fine classical scholar, a well- 
read theologian, and an active, earnest, Chris- 
tian man. 

Feb. 27.—Grorer, Paut R., of New Hamp- 
shire, died in Boston. Under John Tyler’s ad- 
ministration he was Navy Agent in New 
York. After his removal from office he re- 
turned to New Hampshire, and took an active 
part in politics there. At the commencement 
of the present war he took decided ground in 
favor of the South, and continued in a position 
of determined hostility to the administration 
till his death. 

Feb. 27.—Hrroncoox, Epwarp, D.D., LL.D. 

See Hircncoox, Epwarp.) 

Feb. 29.—Titeston, Tomas, a New York 
merchant, died in that city. He was born in 
Boston, Mass., April 13, 1796. At the age of 
13 he apprenticed himself to a printer in his 
native city, and subsequently became a partner 
in the firm. In 1818 he formed a business re- 
lation with Mr. Spofford, then of Haverhill, 
for the sale of boots and shoes. In 1822 the 
firm became the agents of the Boston and New 
York line of packets, afterwards extending 
this enterprise to the South American and 
Cuba trade. In 1850 Mr. Tileston became the 
owner of a popular line of packet ships be- 
tween New York and Liverpool. In 1840 he 
was elected President of the Phenix Bank, 
New York, which position he held until his 
death. He was also chairman of the Clearing- 
House Association, and for many years was a 
leading spirit in the Atlantic Insurance Com- 
pany. He was widely known and highly appre- 
ciated. 

March 1.—Ketconum Josrepn, Sen., died at 
his residence in Brooklyn, aged 82 years. He 
was one of the oldest merchants in the produce 
trade in New York. On the organization of 
the old Corn Exchange, in 1853, he was chosen 
President, and was subsequently elected Presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange Insurance Com- 


pany. 

March 1,—Ray, Wa. Porter, Ph.D., died of 
malignant small-pox at the hospital at Ports- 
mouth, Va., aged about 40 years. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, and a pupil of Maj.- 
Gen, Butler when the latter was a schoolmas- 
ter; graduated at Harvard College, and subse- 
quently studied at the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany, from which he received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Upon the comple- 
tion of his studies he undertook a journey over 
the various countries of Europe on foot, his 
travels in this way being perhaps more exten- 
sive than those of any other man living. He 
returned to his native country and studied for 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church, upon the 
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duties of which he entered in Ind.anapolis, He 
subsequently removed to New York City and 
devoted his attention to literature. After the 
capture of Norfolk he went thither and en- 
gaged in various journalistic enterprises, and 
latterly was a correspondent of the New. York 
‘“‘ Times” under the signature of “‘ Tewksbury.” 

March 4.—Appiteton, Joun James, died at 
Rennes, France, aged 71 years. He was a son 
of Mr. John Appleton, who was for several 
years United States Consul at Calais; was a 
native of France, but came to this country 
when a youth; was fitted for college in Ando- 
ver, Mass., and graduated at Harvard in the 
class of 1813. During the Administration of 
President Monroe he was appointed Secretary 
of Legation at Brazil. Subsequently he was 
appointed Chargé d’Affaires for the United 
States at Madrid and Stockholm, at which lat- 
ter city he negotiated the treaty of commerce 
which still serves as the basis of the relations 
between North America and Sweden. He also 
held asimilar situation at Naples. Coming into 
the possession of a valuable estate in France 
which required attention, he returned to that 
country, where, with the exception of two or 
three visits to the United States, he spent the 
remainder of his days. 

March 4.—Dauteren, Col. Utrio. (See 
Danteren, Col. Uxric.) 

March 4.—Kine, Rey. Toomas Starr. (See 
Kiye, Rev. Toomas Starr.) 

March 6.—Bvuxt, Hon. Norton J., died in 
New Haven, Conn., aged 51 years. He was a 
native of Salisbury, Conn., studied in the fa- 
mous Litchfield Law School, and in the offices 
of Judge Seymour and Gen. Sedgwick, and 
commenced practice in 1835 in his native town. 
From thence he removed to Naugatuck, and 
afterwards to Waterbury, where most of his 
professional life was spent, and where he ac- 
quired his reputation as a leading lawyer of the 
State. While in Waterbury, he was on several 
occasions elected to the House of Representa- 
tives and the State Senate, and also held for 
several years the office of Judge of Probate. 
A few months previous to his death he removed 
to New Haven, where he was warmly wel- 
comed as a valuable accession to the legal 
talent of the city. 

March 7.—GiupErt, Hon. Ratpn, died at 
Hebron, Conn., in the 74th year of his age. 
He was a native of Hebron, graduated at 
Brown University, and after the necessary 
course of study entered upon the practice of 
law. He was at one time a member of the 
State Senate. 

March 7.—Marti, Rey. ©. F., an American 
Congregational clergyman, died at Nashville, 
Tenn., aged 87 years. He was a native of Illi- 
nois, a graduate of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., taught in an academy at Lisbon, Ill, for 
four years, entered Union Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y., and after a three years’ course there, 
was sent by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion as a missionary to the Copts in Egypt 
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After three years’ service he was compelled to 
return home on account of ill health. On re- 
covering he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Peru, Ill., where he remained 
till the autumn of 1863, when he was appointed 
associate secretary of the western branch of 
the American Tract Society, and almost imme- 
diately went to Chattanooga to lcok after the 
religious interests of the soldiers. In January 
he was taken ill, and died after two months’ 
sickness. 

March 8.—Penrit, Peratian. (See Perit, 
PELATIAH.) 

March 9.—Scorr, Orno, died in Baltimore, 
Md. He was a native of Harford County, Md. 
As a lawyer and statesman he had no supe- 
rior in Maryland. In the former capacity he 
was appointed one of the commissioners to 
codify the State laws, and in the latter, filled 
many important public trusts. 

March 9.—Srronec, Hon. Marsnatt M., died 
at Racine, Wis., aged 50 years. He wasa native 
of Amherst, Mass., where he spent his early 
years at the academy and college of that place, 
but completed his collegiate course and gradu- 
ated at Union College;Schenectady, N. Y. He 
then entered upon the study of law at Troy, 
and was there admitted tothe bar. In June, 
1836, he removed to Racine County, Wis., and 
in 1838 was elected a member of the Territo- 
rial Council, and was one of a committee of 
three from that body to revise the laws of the 
territory. In 1846 he was elected a member 
of the Hotise of Representatives, and while in 
the discharge of his duties in that position was 
called to mourn over the loss of his family by 
fire. In 1848 he was again elected to the Leg- 
islature, took an active part in the revision of 
the present statutes of the State, and soon after 
retired from political life. He was a large con- 
tributor to the establishment of the Racine 
College, and was always forward in enterprises 
for the public good. 

Mareh 11.—Munotorzt, Col. Geza, died at 
Chattanooga from the effects of a wound re- 
ceived at Buzzard Roost. He was born in 
Pesth, Hungary, received a military education, 
and took part in the Hungarian revolution of 
1848-9; came to this country in 1850, settled 
in Chicago, and commenced the study of medi- 
cine under Dr. Valenta of that city. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion he raised a company 
for the three months’ service, and was elected 
Captain. In November, 1861, he was elected 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 24th Illinois vol- 
unteers (infantry), and on the resignation of 
Col. Hecker, became Colonel of that regiment. 
He served in several important battles, and as 
a regimental commander stood very high in 
the estimation of his military superiors. 

March 13.—Cozzens, Wm. B., died suddenly 
at West Point, N. Y., aged 77 years. He was 
a native of Newport, R. I., was for ten years 
proprietor of the American Hotel in New York 
City, and subsequently opened the hotel at 
West Point which is identified with his name. 
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He was particularly well known to the officers 
of our army and navy. 

March 15.—Cuarman, Hiram, died at Anu- 
gusta, Me. He was at one time President of 
the State Senate, and for many years occupied 
a prominent position in his native State. 

March 15.—Kennepy, Stewart, M. D., sur- 
geon in the United States Navy, died in Phila- 
delphia, aged 31 years. He was born at Easton, 
Pa.; graduated at Jefferson College in 1854, and 
the following spring was appointed to the navy. 
Not being assigned immediately to duty he 
joined a merchant vessel, but hearing of the 
ravages of yellow fever at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, he volunteered for service there, and 
was soon prostrated by thedisease. On hisre- 
covery he joined the Preble, and participated 
in the battle between the rebel navy and the 
blockading squadron at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. At the capture of New Orleans he 
was on the Hartford, and was especially com- 
mended in the official report of that battle. 
In the summer of 1863 he was again ordered 
to the Gulf on board the Ticonderoga, and was 
with her until she returned to the Philadelphia 
navy yard for repairs. 

March 15.—Moore, Grorce W.., died in Port- 
land, Me., aged about 40 years. He was a na- 
tive of Searsmount, Me.; in early life was a 
practical printer, and subsequently editor and 
proprietor of “The Republican Journal,” Bel- 
fast, and for a time Deputy Collector at Cam- 
den. At the time of his death he was chief 
editor of the Portland “‘ Advertiser.” 

March 16.—Banvrav, Perer, died in New 
York City in the 89th year of hisage. He was 
probably the oldest Sunday School teacher in 
the United States, if not in the world, and had 
been actively engaged in teaching since the 
first formation of Sunday Schools in New York. 

March 19.—Baocue, Franxirm, M.D, (See 
Bacue FRANKLIN.) 

March 19.—Fitt, Josuva Barker, M. D., 
died in Louisville, Ky., aged 62 years. He was 
a native of Cohasset, Mass., and a son of Rev. 
Jacob Flint; pursued his early studies under his 
father’s instruction, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1820. Soon after graduating he was 
chosen Usher in the English Classical School 
in Boston, of which George B. Emerson was 
the Principal, and continued there two years, 
after which he began the study of medicine. 
In 1825 he received the degree of M. D., 
and entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in Boston, where he remained twelve 
years. In 1837 he was called to the chair of 
surgery in the Louisville Medical Institute, 
then just organized. In 1849, upon the estab- 
lishment of a new medical school, called the 
“Kentucky School of Medicine,” at Louisville, 
Dr. Flint was appointed Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery in the institu- 
tion, and -continued in that position until his 
death. While a resident in Boston Dr. F. 
tc several times elected to the State Legis- 

ture. 
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March 19,—Mertam Esen. 

EN, 

March 20.—Dz Cnarms, Ricnarp, died in 
Philadelphia, aged 67 years. He was a native 
of Philadelphia, was in early life a printer, 
gracuated at Yale College in the class of 1826, 
and the year previous engaged in the study of 
Swedenborgian theology under Thomas Wor- 
cester, D. D., at the same time superintending 
the publication of the “‘ New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine.” His theological studies were continued 
in Baltimore with Rev. John Hargrove, and his 
first sermon on the “ Paramount Importance 
of Spiritual Things,” was published at that 

lace in 1828, and was afterwards reprinted in 

ondon. After ayear of pastoral labor in Bed- 
ford, Penn., he went to London and studied 
under Rey. Samuel Noble. On returning to 
this country in 1832, he became pastor of the 
First New Jerusalem Church in Cincinnati, and 
conducted a periodical called ‘* The Precursor.” 
He subsequently preached in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and New York. In his later days he 
devoted much attention to various mechanical 
contrivances and inventions of his own. He 
was the author of ‘Sermons illustrating the 
Doctrine of the Lord.” ‘Series of Lectures 
delivered at Charleston, §. 0.” ‘The New 
Churchman,” and “ Freedom and Slavery in the 
Light of the New Jerusalem.” 

March 22.—Ooxz, Jonn Repman, M. D., died 
in Philadelphia, aged 91 years. He wasa native 
of Trenton, N. J., was educated in Philadelphia, 
but completed his classical course in Scotland, 
returned to America in 1790, studied medicine 
with Dr. Rush, and after receiving his diploma 
in 1794, again went to Europe, studying at 
London, Paris, and Edinburgh. In 1796 he 
settled at Philadelphia, and in 1798, during the 
visitation of yellow fever, was appointed by the 
Board of Health Physician to the Port. He was 
for several years one of the physicians of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and also of the Phila- 
delphia Dispensary. In 1809 he was elected 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which chair he was trans- 
ferred, in 1818, to that of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, which he held until 1835, Dr. Coxe 
was the first to introduce the practice of vac- 
cination in Philadelphia. Although he attain- 
ed to so great an age, Dr. Coxe never had a 
sick day in his life, and died without any ap- 
preciable disease. 

March 22.—Garpiner, Hon. Ropert Hatr- 
LOWELL, died in Gardiner, Me., aged 82 years, 
He was a native of Bristol, England, and a 
grandson of Dr. Gardiner, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Kennebec purchase. In 1792 the 
subject of this notice came to this country, fitted 
for college in the Boston Latin School, and 
graduated from Harvard College in the class 
of 1801, having the salutatory oration assigned 
to him at commencement. After graduating 
he spent sixteen months in foreign travel, and 
in 1803 returned and settled upon his estate, de- 
voting much of his time thenceforward to its 
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improvement and to the benefit of the town 
which bears his name. A church, a lyceum, 
and a public library owe their existence to him. 
He was an active member of the Maine His- 
torical Society, and was its president from 1846 
to 1855. He was also a corresponding member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

March 23,—Van Rensseiarr, Col. Henry, 
Inspector-General of the United States Army, 
died in Cincinnati, aged about 53 years, He 
was a son of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
graduated from the Academy at West Point in 
1831, but soon after resigned his connection 
with the army, married a daughter of the Hon. 
John A. King, of Jamaica, L. I., and went to 
take possession of a patrimonial landed estate 
in St. Lawrence County. In 1841 he was elect- 
ed a member of the House of Representatives 
from his district, and served through the three 
sessions of the 27th Congress. For some years 
past he had resided in Cincinnati, but upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion offered his services 
to his country, and was made by Gen. Scott 
chief of staff, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Upon the retirement of Gen. Scott, the subject 
of this notice was made inspector-general in 
the regular army, with the rank of colonel, and 
continued in the faithful discharge of the duties 
of his post until a few days prior to his death. 

March 25.—Davenrort, W. W., died in Bos- 
ton, aged 100 years. 

March 25. —Janyrer, Rey. Levi, a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, was 
murdered by a fanatic Sikh at Mela, in Lodiana, 
Northern India. He was born at Pittsgrove, 
N. J., April 25, 1816. His early studies were 
pursued under the instruction of his father, 
who was a Presbyterian clergyman. He sub- 
sequently entered Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., and studied for awhile at Lawrenceville, 
and then entered the junior class of Princeton 
College, where he graduated in 1837 as saluta- 
torian of his class. Having united with the 
Presbyterian Church, and decided to prepare 
for the ministry, he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, and while a student 
there offered himself to the Board of Missions 
as a missionary to Lodiana. He sailed for 
India, accompanied by his wife, in September, 
1841, and reached his destination in the spring 
of 1842. During his voyage he had commenc- 
ed the study of the Urdu language, which is 
largely spoken in Lodiana; and possessing a 
remarkable facility for acquiring languages, he 
was able to preach in it soon after his arrival, 
and a few months later to translate some tracts 
and books into it. He next acquired a thorough 
familiarity with the Panjabi language, and with 
the aid of Dr. Newton, of the same mission, un- 
dertook the preparation of a Panjabi Diction- 
ary, which was completed in 1854. It is a 
quarto volume of 438 pages, in three columns, 
He continued his labors as a preacher and 
translator up to the time of his death. He 
had gone to Mela to preach and distribute 
tracts, and in the evening was met by the 
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fanatic Akali Sikh, and without the slightest 
yrovocation felled to the ground with a club. 

e lingered till morning, but was insensible. 
The murderer was arrested, tried, and hanged. 

March 25.—Lovesoy, Hon. Owen. (See 
Lovesoy, Owen.) 

March 26.—Gooprrsoyn, Marntas, N., died 
in New York, aged 44 years. He was a native 
of Philadelphia, but early in life moved to New 
York City, was a prominent politician, and from 
a position in the Custom House was appointed 
Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, and 
afterwards Superintendent of Markets. 

March 26.—Marmanvxe, M. M., died in Sa- 
line County, Missouri, aged 73 years. He was 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor and e2-officio 
Governor of Missouri, was a thoroughly up- 
right and loyal man, though his three sons 
espoused the Confederate cause. 

March 26.—Woop, Franx, died at Haver- 
straw. Though but a young man he had al- 
ready made his mark in literature, having been 
the editor of “‘ Vanity Fair” for a considerable 
period, and afterwards the dramatic critic of 
‘“‘ Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.” He assisted also 
2 the authorship of “‘ The Taming of a Butter- 

¥: 

March 27.—Cawrsett, Joun N., D.D. (See 
CampseEtt, J. N.) 

March 27.—Scnenxt, Jouy P., the inventor 
of the Schenkl projectile, died in Nuremburg, 
Germany, whither he had gone for his health. 
He was a native of Prussia, but had resided 
many years in the United States. His age was 
about 42 years. 

April 2.—Cromwett, Henry Bowman, died 
at his residence in Brooklyn, L. I., aged 36 
years. At an early age he exhibited peculiar 
mercantile abilities, being a member of the firm 
of Cromwell, Haight & Co., before he was 
twenty years of age. In 1850 he took a part- 
nership in the firm of John Haight & Co., in 
Huddersfield, England, a large and prominent 
commission house, and resided there until 1854, 
when he returned to his native city, and soon 
entered into the shipping business, running a 
line of screw propellers in connection with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, his business in- 
creasing until he had connection with nearly 
all the important domestic seacoast ports. 
During the few years previous to 1861, he had 
in successful operation steam lines from New 
York to Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, 
Norfolk, Alexandria, and Washington, Port- 
land, and Baltimore; also from Baltimore to 
Charleston and Savannah, which connected 
with all the principal railroad lines leading 
from the seaboard into the interior. When 
the war broke ‘out he sold nearly all his ves- 
sels to the Government, and immediately pro- 
ceeded with the construction of two fine steam- 
ers, the George Washington and Oliver Crom- 
well, which for the last two years have been 
plying between New York and New Orleans, 
Although Mr. Cromwell’s commercial interests 
were so largely connected with the South, he 


was a true patriot, and firmly upheld the cause 
of the Government. 

April 2.—Taytor, Hon. Josern N., died at 
his residence in Paterson, N. J., of congestion 
of the brain. At the time of his death he was 
Speaker of the New Jersey House of Assembly. 

April 8.—Banxs, Hon. Jonny, died at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., aged 71 years of age. He was born 
in Juniata County of that State, his father being 
a Scottish immigrant to this country; in 1819 
was admitted to the bar in his native county, and 
soon after removed to the western part of the 
State, where he speedily attained to eminence 
in his profession. Fourteen years afterwards 
he was sent to Congress, where his opinions, 
legal and otherwise, always commanded re- 
spect. In 1836 he was appointed President 
Judge of the Third Judicial District of the State. 
In 1841 he was the Whig candidate for gov- 
ernor, but was unsuccessful, and in 1847 he 
became State treasurer, retiring from the 
bench and returning to the bar, where he con- 
tinued in a large and lucrative practice until 
his death. 

April 4.—Drvutn, Henry J., M.D., died in 
New York City of typhus fever contracted in 
the discharge of his duties as one of the resi- 
dent physicians of Bellevue Hospital. He was 
a young man of great promise and decided 
moral worth. 

April 4—Rrecotp, Lient.-Col. Grorcz H., 
an officer of the United States Army, died at 
San Francisco, California, aged 50 years. He 
was a native of Hagerstown, Maryland, gradu- 
ated at West Point Military Academy, July, 
1833, as brevet second lieutenant in the 6th 
infantry, but resigned in 1837. During the 
Mexican war he was reappointed to the army 
as major and paymaster, and in 1862 was pro- 
moted to deputy paymaster-general, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was truly loyal 
to his country; and although of southern birth, 
firmly withstood all influences exerted to draw 
him from her allegiance. As a scholar he was 
endowed with rare attainments, was possessed 
of a decided poetic talent, an accomplished 
draughtsman, and amateur painter. He was 
the author of a book of poems, entitled “ Foun- 
tain Rock, Amy Weir, and other Metrical Pas- 
times,” published in 1863, and dedicated. “To 
my Children.” 

April 6.—BrAnDEGEE, Joun Jacos, D. D., 
a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, died in 
Utica, N. Y., aged 41 years. He was a native 
of New London, Conn., graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1843, pursued a course of study in the 
General Theological Seminary in New York, 
and was ordained deacon by Bishop Brownell, 
in Hartford, July, 1846. The following autumn 
he accompanied an invalid brother to the West 
Indies, and for a time was associated with one 
of the ministers of the English Church in St. 
Croix in his pastoral work. Thence he went 
to St. Thomas, where he labored awhile, and 
upon his return to this country in 1849, was 
ordained priest, and became rector of St. 
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Michael’s Parish, Litchfield, Conn. In 1854 
he became rector of Grace Church, Utica, 
N. Y., where, also, a church was erected under 
his auspices. The honorary degree of D. D. 
was conferred on him by Hobart and Hamilton 
Colleges in 1863. 

April 6,—Otay, Mrs. Luoretra Hart, widow 
of Henry Clay, died at the residence of her son, 
John M. Clay, near Lexington, Kentucky, aged 
83 years. She was a devoted wife, a faithful 
mother, and an earnest, active, and self-sacri- 
ficing Christian. 

April 6.—Drinxer, W. Watn, died suddenly 
at Albany, N. Y., in the.64th year of his age. 
He was formerly a police magistrate of New 
York City. He was engaged in an argument 
before one of the Committees in the Capitol, 
and while stooping to read from a document, 
fell dead upon the floor. 

April 6.—KirKtanp, Mrs, Carortne M. (See 
Kirktanp, O. M.) 

April 8.—KirrrivGr, JoNATHAN, died at his 
residence in Concord, N. H., aged 65 years, He 
was one of the earliest pioneers in the temper- 
ance cause, and his lectures and essays, in the 
infancy of that movement, contributed greatly 
to its success, 

April 9.—Movuton, ALEXANDER, & major- 
general of the rebel army, formerly acting 
Governor of Louisiana, and for some years a 
Senator from that State in Congress. He was 
killed near Mansfield, La., in the severe battle 
between the Union troops under Gen. A. J. 
Smith, and the rebels, during the Red River 
expedition. 

April 9.—Pansons, M. M., a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the rebel army from Missouri, killed in 
the battle near Mansfield, La. 

April 10.—Rives, Joun 0, (See Rives, J. 0.) 

April 10.—Tageart, THomas, an eminent 
jurist of Pennsylvania, died at Lycoming, Pa., 
aged 34 years. 

April 10.—Trayer, Wirt1aM Sipney, United 
States Consul General to Egypt, died in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. He was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., 1830, graduated at Harvard University 
in 1850, delivering the commencement poem 
on that occasion; and after engaging in lite- 
rary pursuits in Boston, became in 1852 an at- 
taché‘to the New York “Evening Post,” with 
which journal he remained connected until 
his appointment in 1861 as consul general. 
For several years he was the Washington cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Post,” and in that capacity 
exhibited a sagacity and ripened judgment 
rarely seen in so young a man, and which gain- 
ed him the esteem of eminent men of all poli- 
tical parties. It may be doubted whether any 
contemporary journalist of his age possessed so 
many influential friends in political or social 
life. By Mr. Seward and Mr. Sumner he was 
held in special regard; and during the illness 
of the latter, in consequence of the assault of 
Preston §. Brooks, Mr. Thayer spent many 
hours of each day with him, and was entrust- 
ed with the delicate task of reading and an- 


swering his correspondence. During the lat 
ter part of his connection with the ‘ Evening 
Post,” he performed,-with rare tact and skill, 
the duties of associate editor. His own contri- 
butions were written with great perspicuity 
of style and knowledge of his subject, and 
not unfrequently were pervaded by a pleasant 
vein of humor, which formed a marked feature 
in his conversation. Ill health finally compel- 
led him to desist from editorial labors to seek 
a more genial climate. His appointment to 
Egypt, it was hoped, would enable him to re- 
cruit his health, and at the same time to serve 
the country in a useful public capacity. Al- 
though the field was of limited extent for the 
display of diplomatic ability, it was the opinion 
of the Department of State that he was one of 
the most useful and successful of our represent- 
atives abroad. The manner in which he inter- 
posed.in favor of Faris, a Christian missionary, 
and secured: the punishment of his enemies, 
showed the energy and address of a practiced 
diplomatist. His health, however, was too 
shattered to enable him to derive much benefit 
from his residence in Egypt, and he graduall 
sank under the pulmonary disease which af- 
fected him, his death being accelerated by of- 
ficial labors, from which he could not be per- 
suaded to desist. 

April 10.—Tioxnor, Witrram D., an emi- 
nent publisher of Boston, died at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia. He was born in 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, in 1811, andentereda 
broker’s office in Boston, Mass., at the age of 
15, and accumulated considerable property by 
the time he was 21. Subsequently he was for 
two years a bank teller, and then entered upon 
the bookselling and publishing business, in 
which he continued till his death. He early 
formed the acquaintance and became the pub- 
lisher of some of the most eminent of the poets 
of Boston and its vicinity, and his editions of 
the poems and prose works of Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Whittier, and Saxe, as well as Ten- 
nyson, Leigh Hunt, Massey, Dobell, Bulwer, 
and other English poets, and of De Quincey, 
Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, Kingsley, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, and other eminent English and 
American novelists and essayists, had estab- 
lished for his house a high reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. ‘The house of which he 
was the head established also some years since 
the “ Atlantic Monthly,” so well known as a 
magazine of high character and extensive cir- 
culation. 

April 11.—Witzarp, Hon. Jusrror, died in 
Springfield, Mass., aged 74 years. He was a 
native of Greenfield, Mass, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1811, studied law in his na- 
tive town, and soon after completing his stu- 
dies settled in Springfield, where for half a 
century he manifested an active interest in all 
its public affairs. In 1815 he was appointed 
Deputy United States Collector of internal rev- 
enue, and subsequently was for several years 
a member of the Legislature—first of the 
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House, and then of the Senate. In 1829 he 
was appointed Register of the Court of Pro- 
bate for Hampden Couyty, which position he 
held for over twenty years. From 1820 to 
1822 he edited. the Hampden “Patriot,” 
afterwards succeeded by the “Republican.” 
Throughout his life he was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the newspaper press, and on every 
variety of subject. 

April 12.—Grren ——, a brigadier-general 
in the rebel army, from Louisiana; mortally 
wounded in the battle of Pleasant Hill, La. 

April 13.—Lovert, A. A., died in New York 
city. He was the Superintendent of the Peo- 
ple’s Telegraph Line, and it was under his 
active supervision and direction that the line 
was built and put into operation. 

April 16.—Biancuarp, THos. (See Brancu- 
arp THOMAS.) 

April 16.—Canmt, J. A., was killed by the 
explosion of the United States gunboat Che- 
_ nango, of which he was acting chief engineer. 

April 16.—Murray, Arpert, was killed by 
the explosion of the United States gunboat 
Chenango, of which he was assistant engineer. 

April 16.—Root, Franx P., was killed by 
the explosion of the United States gunboat 
Chenango, of which he was assistant engineer. 

April 17.—Gitper, Rev. Wri114M H., Chap- 
lain of the 40th New York regiment, died of 
small-pox at Oulpepper, Va., aged 52 years, 
He was educated in the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn., joined the Philadelphia 
Conference in 1833, and after preaching for 
several years in New Jersey, returned on ac- 
count of failing health to Philadelphia, where 
he edited the “Christian Repository.” . He was 
for seventeen years engaged in the work of 
education: first as Principal of the Female In- 
stitute at Bordentown, N. J., and afterwards 
as President of Flushing Female College, L. I. 
In 1859 he resumed preaching, and in 1862 
accepted a chaplaincy in the army, following 
his charge to every battle, until prostrated by 
disease terminating in his death. 

April 18,—Tracy, Henry, died in Hancock 
County, Tenn., aged 46 years. He was proba- 
bly the heaviest man living, his weight being 
600 pounds, 

April 19.—Anprews, Capt. W114 B., died 
at Sacramento City, Cal. He was a native of 
Charlestown, Mass., but emigrated to California 
n 1849. Happening to be in San Francisco 
when that city was held in terror by a lawless 
band of ruffians, and a Vigilance Committee 
was organized in consequence, he volunteered 
to go with two selected men and bring the 
leader to justice. His offer was accepted and 
the duty performed, and in consideration of 
the service he was made Chief of Police. He 
accompanied the celebrated Kit Carson upon 
one of his expeditions across the mountains. 

April 19.—Bartow, Bensamry R., late Super- 
intendent of the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, died at that institution aged 44 years. He 
was born in Syracuse, N. Y., but removed to 
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New York City when quite a young nan, 
where he conducted a printing office for some 
years. Subsequently he relinquished his busi- 
ness, and for a time was connected with 
the Children’s Aid Society. In March, 1858, 
he entered upon the duties of Superintendent 
of the House of Industry, and from that time 
devoted all his energies to the welfare of the 
poor unfortunates who came under his charge, 
with a most encouraging degree of success. 
He died from a third attack of typhus fever, 
contracted in the discharge of his duties. 

April 19.—Ftusser, Lieut.-Com. CHARLEs 
W. (See Frusser, Cuarres W.) 

April 19,—Morean, Capt. Eis E., died at 
his residence in New York City, in the 58th- 
year of his age. He was anative of Connecti- 
cut, but early removed to New York City. 
For twenty-five years he was a commander in 
the Star Line of London Packets, and the New 
York agent of that line for the balance of his 
life. He filled various positions of public trust 
and responsibility in the maritime world, in- 
cluding the office of Harbor and Pilot Commis- 
sioner, Trustee of the Seaman’s Savings Bank, 
Seaman’s Friend Society, and Marine Society. 

April 20.—Fattz, Epwarp G., died at his 
residence in West Farms, Westchester County, 
N. Y., in the 66th year of his age. He was 
for many years one of the most prominent 
merchants in New York, was the late Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Society of the State 
of New York, and had filled other prominent 
positions in public life. - 

April 20.—Stmett, Hon. Tuomas, died at 
Newport, R. I., aged 75 years. He was a 
brother of John Slidell, the rebel commissioner 
to France, and was for many years a prominent 
judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and a 
man of undoubted honesty and integrity of char- 
acter. Some ten years previous to his death he 
was struck upon the head by a slung-shot at an 
election, causing an injury to the brain which 
resu'ted in imbecility. The only cause alleged 
for tiis ruffianly assault was his attempt to ex- 
ercise a citizen’s rights. He was shortly after- 
wards removed to Newport, where he died. 

April 22.—Frep, Mrs. Harrrer Davinson, 
wife of David Dudley Field, died at her resi- 
dence in New York, from bilious fever, pro- 
duced by exhaustion from excessive labor in 
behalf of the Metropolitan Sanitary Fair. 

April 22.—Kisse, Hon. Watter RAveten, 
died in Somers, Conn., aged 82 years. He was 
a native of that town, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1804, studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1807, represented his native place in 
the Legislature during the years 1828, ’29, °31, 
34, and °38, and in 1832 was a State Senator 
from the 20th district. He held the office of 
Judge of Probate during a period of ten years, 
and was Postmaster from 1821 to 1828. In 
the latter year he was one of the Presidential 
Electors. 

April 22.—Totrex, Major-General JoszPH 
G. (See Torren, Josepn G.) 
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April 24,—Ctaox, Franxrix Horse, died 
from wounds received during the battles of 
Mayfield and Pleasant Hill, Louisiana. He 
was a son of Commander Clack, U. 8S. N., was 
born in Florida, 1828, graduated at Mount St. 
Mary’s College in 1845, and took the degree of 
Tvachelor of Laws at Yale College, 1847, In 
1851 he was appointed Secretary of Legation 
1o Brazil, and after his return and settlement 
in New Orleans, was appointed U. S. District 
Attorney for Louisiana. On retiring from this 
position he continued the practice of law with 
great success. 

April 24.—Linoxisen, Lepyarp, died in 
Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y., aged 44 
years. He was the founder of that village. 

April 25,—Scuneiwer, Rev. James H., died 
at Key West, of yellow fever, aged 25 years, 
He was a son of Rev. Dr, Benjamin Schneider, 
missionary of the A. B. O. F. M. at Aintab, 
Syria, and was born at Broosa, Turkey, grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1860, and spent the 
three years following in teaching in the State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass, It was his 
desire to enter into the service of his country, 
and being drafted, he at once reported in per- 
son for duty, was appointed lieutenant in the 
2d regiment of U.S. colored troops, and subse- 
quently chosen chaplain of the regiment, being 
ordained at Bridgewater, Oct. 27, 1863. In 
entering the military service he declined an 
appointment as Tutor in Yale College, and 
postponed his preparations for the work of a 
foreign missionary, upon which he had deter- 
mined, 

April 27.—Lowentuat, Rey. Istporr. (See 
Léwentaat, I.) 

April 27.—Parsons, Lemvrt Sprague, died 
in Cohoes, N. Y., aged 55 years. He was a 
native of Wolcott, Conn., was educated at the 
Academy in Troy, N. Y., and at Yale College, 
from which he graduated in 1837. In 1839 he 
removed to Albany, N. Y., where, with his sis- 
ter, he established a select family school, and 
was at the same time principal of the Pearl 
Street Academy for Boys. In 1845 he was 
chosen principal of the Albany Female Acade- 
my, the duties of which he discharged with 
success until 1855, when he resigned his office, 
and subsequently engaged in the manufacturing 
business in Cohoes, where he remained until 
his death. 

April 28.—Horsroor, James, special agent 
of the Post Office Department, died at Brook- 
lyn, Conn., at the age of about 52 years. He 
was a self-made man, and, we believe, origin- 
ally a printer by profession. He was_ for 
some years connected as editor with the “ Nor- 
wich Aurora,” and in 1839 started the “ Patriot 
and Eagle,” at Hartford, Conn. In 1840, this 
paper, which had previously been Democratic 
in its politics, became the organ of the ‘* Con- 
servative ” party, which had a short-lived exist- 
ence in that State. In 1845 Mr. Holbrook 
was appointed special agent of the P. O. De- 
partment, and continued to hold that position 


under each successive admmistration tiil his 
death. He proved a remarkably expert and 
skillful detective officer, and brought every 
considerable mail robber to justice with unerr- 
ing certainty. In 1855 he published a volume 
of sketches of his experience as a detective, 
under the title of ‘Ten Years among the Mail- 
bags,” and in 1859 established “The United 
States Mail,” a journal devoted to postal mat- 
ter, which he edited with decided ability till 
his death. 

April 29.—Wanrer, Jonny, M.D., died in Bos- 
ton, aged: 68 years, “He was a native of Hing- 
ham, Mass., studied at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, and graduated with honor at Harvard 
College, in the class of 1813. After leaving 
college he studied medicine with Dr, John 
Gorham, of Boston, received his degree of M.D. 
in 1816, and in 1817, after a practice of one 
year in Duxbury, removed to Boston, where 
he resided the remainder of his life. In 1832 
he was appointed Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine in the Medical De- 
partment of Harvard College, which office 
he held until 1858. He published various 
medical lectures and discourses; essays on 
* Oroup,” on ‘Delirium Tremens,” and on 
‘“* Hemoptysis ;” a volume on the “ Philosophy 
of Natural History,” and a ‘‘ Memoir of Henry 
Ware, Jr.” He was for several years President 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and was 
also a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 


April —.—Harrisoy, Jonnson, colored, 
died at Ypsilanti, Mich., aged 119 years. 
April —.—Kaiyessury, Rev. Cyrus, for 


forty-five years a missionary among the Choc- 
taws, died at the Mission Station in the Choc- 
taw Nation. He was one of the first mission- 
aries of the American Board to that tribe. 

April 30.—Sotomon, Amy, died in Attle- 
boro’, Vt., aged 107 years. 

April 30,—Puen, Evan, Ph.D., died at Belle- 
fonte, Penn., of typhoid fever, aged 36 years. 
He was a native of Chester County, Penn., 
where he resided until the summer of 1852, 
when he sailed for Europe. While there he 
pursued the study of agricultural chemistry in 
the best German universities, making some new 
and important discoveries in chemical science, 
which gained him a high reputation abroad. 
In the autumn of 1858 he returned to this 
country to accept the appointment of Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College, 
Centre County, Pa., a position he filled with 
singular ability and success. 

May 1.—Dvwnoan, Wurm Crom, D.D. 
(See Dunoan, W. C.) 

May 1.—Porter, Commodore Wau. D. (See 
Porter, Wm. D.) . 

May 2.—Marston, Hon. Nympnas, died in 
Barnstable, Mass., aged 76 years. He was a 
native of Barnstable, was a pupil, and subse- 
quently Preceptor of Sandwich Academy, grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1807, studied law, 
and began the practice of his profession at Nap 
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tucket, Mass., but soon returned to his native 
town, where he rapidly rose to eminence in his 
profession. In 1816 he was appointed County 
Attorney, was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1820, and repeatedly represented 
his native town in the State Legislature. He 
was twice elected to the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1828 was appointed Judge of Pro- 
bate, filling that office with honor to himself, 
until his resignation in 1854, 
May 3.—Mortzy, THomas, died in Boston, 
82 years. He was the father of J. OC. 
otley, the historian, and was for many years 
a prominent merchant in Boston. 

May 5.—Cuapman, Col. Atrorp B., was 
killed at the battle of the Wilderness, aged 
about 27 years. He was a native of New York 
City, and had been for eight years previous to 
the war connected with the 7th militia regiment, 
N.G. At the commencement of the rebellion 
he raised a company, which was attached to 
the 57th regiment of New York Volunteers, 
and, after several promotions, rose to the com- 
mand of the regiment. 

May 5.—Hays, Brig.-Gen. ALEXANDER, an 
officer of U.S. voluntgers, was killed in the 
battle of the Wilderness, aged 40 years. He 
was a native of Pittsburg, Pa., graduated at 
West Point in 1844, was appointed brevet sec- 
ond lieutenant of the 4th United States infantry, 
and in June, 1846, was fully commissioned a 
second lieutenant of the 8th infantry. He was 
engaged in the Mexican war, and distinguished 
himself in several important battles. In 1848 
he resigned his connection with the army and 
became éngaged as an iron manufacturer in 
Venango County, Pa., from which occupation 
he was called at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion. Entering the volunteer service as colonel 
of the 63d Pennsylvania volunteers, he was ap- 
pointed captain of the i6th regular infantry, 
dating from May 14, 1861, which regiment was 
attached to the Army of the Potomac, and dur- 


_ ing the Peninsular campaign formed a portion 


of the 1st brigade, 3d army corps. He partici- 
pated with gallantry in the battles of Seven 
Pines and Fair Oaks, and was nominated for a 
brevet of major of the United States army, dis- 
tinguished himself during the seven days’ bat- 
tles, and was nominated brevet lientenant- 
colonel, took part in the Maryland campaign, 
and was made brigadier-general of volunteers 
September 29, 1862. He was wounded at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, and at the battle of 
Gettysburg was in command of the 3d division 
of his corps, and of the whole corps for a time, 
after the wounding of Gen. Hancock. He led 
the 3d division through the battles of Auburn, 
Bristoe Station, and Mine Run. Upon the re- 
organization of the Army of the Potomac for 
the next campaign, Gen. Hays was placed in 
command of the 2d brigade, Birney’s 3d divi- 
sion, 2d corps, under Gen. Hancock. 

May 5.—Jeyxtns, Brig.-Gen. A. G., a Con- 
federate officer, killed in the battle of the Wil- 
derness. He was a native of Virginia, had re- 
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ecived his military education at the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, and had distin- 
guished himself in several actions in Western 
Virginia. He was in the advance of Lee’s army 
before the battle of Gettysburg, and took part 
in that battle. 

May 5.—Jonzs, Maj.-Gen. SamveEt, 2 Con- 
federate officer killed in the battle of the Wil- 
derness. He was a graduate of West Point, 
appointed from Virginia, of which State he was 
a native, and at the opening of the war was cap- 
tain in the 1st regiment of artillery, U.S.A. He 
resigned his commission in the army April 27, 
1861, and was immediately appointed colonel, 
and soon after brigadier-general by the Confed- 
erate War Department, and early in 1860 was 
promoted to the command of a division, with 
the rank of major-general. He had been in 
command of the rebel forces in West Virginia 
until the spring of 1864, when he brought his 
contingent to reénforce Lee’s army on the 
Rapidan. 

May 5.—Lxioyp, Gen. Jony, died in New 
York City, aged 67 years. He was a native of 
Dutchess County, N. Y., was for many years a 
prominent dry goods merchant in New York, 
and latterly the head of the firm John Lloyd 
& Sons, real estate brokers. In his younger 
years he held the rank of major-general in the 
State militia. 

May 6.—Coorzr, THomas CoLpen, a cap- 
tain in the 67th regiment N. Y.S. Vols., was 
killed while leading a charge in the battle of 
the Wilderness. He was a native of Ohio, a 
man of fine education and culture, and previous 
to 1862 had been the Principal of the New 
York Institution for the Blind for several years, 
Resigning his position there, he accepted an ap- 
pointment as captain in the 67th New York 
volunteers, 

May 6.—Wavsworts, Brig.-Gen. James §., 
(See Wapswoern, James §.) 

May 7.—Pree, Bensamiy, a celebrated opti- 
cian, died at his residence at Astoria, L. I., of 
congestion of the lungs. 

May 9.—Srpvewiox, Maj.-Gen. Jony. (See 
Sepewiox, Jonny.) 

May 10.—Hacxe, Hermann, Count, was kill 
ed in the battle of Spottsylvania. He was a 
native of Prussia, and connected with the Prus- 
sian army, but obtained a furlough, and coming 
to this country procured a commission as First 
Lieutenant in the 7th New York volunteers. 
Upon the expiration of his term of service he 
procured a commission as First Lieutenant in 
the 52d New York volunteers, Hancock’s corps, 
and fell while leading a charge at the head of 
his company. He was a brave and gallant sol- 


er. 

May 10.—Jonzs, Jounx M., a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Confederate service, killed near 
Spottsylvania, Va., aged about 43 years, He 
was a native of Virginia, and graduated at 
West Point in the class of 1841. After serving 
as second lieutenant in the 5th and 7th regi- 
ments of infantry, he was appointed in 1845 as- 
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sistant instructor in infantry tactics at West 
Point, which position he filled for several years. 
In 1847 he was promoted to a first lieutenancy 
and in 1853 to a captaincy in the 7th irfantry, 
and accompanied his command in the Utah ex- 
pedition, He resigned his commission in May, 
1861, was appointed colonel of a regiment of 
Virginia volunteers, and in 1863 was promoted 
to the command of a brigade in Ransom’s divi- 
sion of Longstreet’s corps. In the latter capa- 
city he took part in the rebel attack on Knox- 
ville in the fall of 1863, and in the operations 
in the Wilderness and in the neighborhood of 
Spottsylvania immediately preceding his death. 

May 10.—Kine, Tuomas Butier. (See Kine, 
Txomas Buttzr.) 

May 10.—Sanrorp, Hon, Davin C., died at 
New Milford, Conn., aged 64 years. He was 
a native of that town, was educated for the law, 
and commenced practice in Litchfield County at 
a time when its bar was distinguished for its 
array of talent. He was a member of both 


branches of the State Legislature, was State 


Attorney of Litchfield County, and in 1854 was 
elected a Justice of the Supreme and Superior 
Courts. 

May 10.—Srrvenson, Tuomas G., a briga- 
dier-general of U. 8. volunteers, killed near 
Spottsylvania, Va., aged 28 years. He was 
the son of Hon, J. Thomas Stevenson, of 
Boston, and early manifested a predilection 
for military life, having risen from the ranks 
to be major of the 4th battalion of Massa- 
chusetts infantry, which position he held at 
the commencement of the war. He had an 
unsurpassed reputation as a drill-master, and 
his command, which was brought to a high 
degree of disipline, became the school of many 
young officers since distinguished in the national 
service. In the fall of 1864 he recruited the 
24th regiment of Massachusetts volunteers, 
which originally formed part of Foster’s bri- 
gade in Burnside’s expedition to North, Caro- 
lina, and as its colonel participated in the 
capture of Roanoke Island and Newbern, 
February and March, 1862, and in various mi- 
nor operations immediately succeeding those 
events. After holding for some months the 
outpost defences of Newbern, he conducted 
several expeditions within the rebel lines, and 
on Sept. 6th successfully defended Washing- 
ton, N. O., against an attack by a superior force. 
He had charge of a brigade in the movements 
on Goldsboro’ and Kingston, and in Decem- 
ber, 1862, was appointed a brigadier-general ; 
and when Gen. Foster, in Feb. 1863, organized 
the expedition for operations against Charles: 
ton, received command of a brigade in Gen. 
Naglee’s division. Shortly after his arrival at 
Port Royal he was temporarily put under 
arrest by order of Gen. Hunter for a casual 
expression of his disbelief in the policy of 
arming slaves, but was subsequently honorably 
acquitted of blame. His appointment as Briga- 
dier-general was confirmed in March, 1863, and 
during the succeeding summer he saw much 
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active service in the neighborhood of Charles- 
ton, assisting in the reduction of Morris Island 
and the assault on Fort Wagner, where he 
commanded the reserves. He returned to the 
north in the fall to recruit his health, and 
subsequently was appointed by his old com- 
mander, Gen. Burnside, who had a high ‘ap- 
preciation of his capacity, to command the 
Ist division of the 9th corps. He was killed 
at the head of his troops. As a disciplinarian 
he was greatly esteemed, and he showed also 
an energy and a maturity of judgment which 
gave promise of a brilliant career as a soldier. 

May 11.—D JvLius, a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the rebel army from Virginia, killed in 
the battle of Spottsylvania. 

May 11.—Dovstzpay, Colonel Toomas D., 
died in New York City from injuries received 
by being run over by a stage, aged 48 years. 
He was a brother of Major-General Doubleday, 
United States Army, and had served in a regi- 
ment of heavy artillery, New York volunteers. 

May 11.—Gooprtion, Rev. Cuaunoer E., died 
at Utica, New York. He had been for several 
years Chaplain of the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum in that city, and was a man of fine taste 
and culture. 

May 11.—Gorvony, Brig.-Gen. J. B., an offi- 
cer of the rebel army, wounded in the skir- 
mish between Sheridan’s cavalry and the rebels 
near Richmond, died at Richmond, Va. He 
was a native of North Carolina, and entered 
the rebel service as major of the 1st regiment 
of North Carolina cavalry, and was advanced 
first to the command of his regiment and then 
to that of a brigade in Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee’s 
division of rebel cavalry. 

May 11.—Prrerm, Brig.-Gen. ——, an officer 
of the rebel army from South Carolina, killed 
in the battle of Spottsylvania. 

May 11.—Ricr, Brig.-Gen. James ©. (See 
Rice, James OC.) 

May 11.—Srarrorp, L. A., a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the rebel army, died at Richmond of 
wounds received at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. He was a native of Virginia. 

May 12.—Srevsen, Baron von, was killed 
at Spottsylvania. He was a Prussian officer, 
came to this country and joined the 52d New 
York volunteers, and proved himself a gallant 
and faithful officer. 

May 12.—Srvart, Major-General James E. 
B. (See Srvart, James E. B.) 

May 13.—Brown, Onartes Brooks, died in 
a field hospital from wounds received the pre- 
vious day in the battle at Spottsylvania Court 
House, Va., aged 29 years. He was a native 
of Cambridge, Mass., graduated at Harvard 
College in 1856, studied law, and was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar in 1858. He soon after re- 
moved to Springfield, Illinois, and entered upon 
the duties of his profession. In ‘86 he re- 
turned to his native State and opened an office 
in Charlestown, and subsequently in Boston. 
Upon the outbreak of the war he enlisted as a 
private in a Cambridge company attached to 
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the 3d regiment of Massachusetts volunteers, 
and afterward in the 19th regiment Massachu- 
setts volunteers, serving in the Peninsular 
and other campaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Was wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks 
and again at Fredericksburg, and upon the ex- 
piration of his term of three years, reénlisted 
tor another three years service. 

May 13.—Catvert, Hon. Cuartes B., died 
near Bladensburg, Md., of paralysis. He was 
are reenre in ne late Sip pet , 

ay 13.—F arrar, SaMvEL, died in Andover, 
ites. aged 90 years. He was a native of Lin- 
coln, Mass., graduated at Harvard College in 
1797, and in 1800 was appointed tutor in that 
college, which office he held one year. He 
then entered upon the study of law, and soon 
after commenced the practice of his profession 
in Andover. He was one of the chief founders 
of the Theological Seminary, and for thirty- 
eight years was treasurer of that institution and 
the academy, for much of that period devoting 
a large share of his salary to their support. 
He was the first President of the Andover Bank, 
and held the office thirty years. 

May 14.—Lxovyp, Lieut.-Col. » was 
killed at Resaca. He+was an officer of the 
119th regiment of New York volunteers, and 
fell while leading a desperate charge upon the 
enemy. 

May 14,—Tyxzr, Hven, died at Washington, 
D.C. He was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
resided at Athens in that State. He was well 
known as a prominent Government contractor. 

May 16.—Spenocrr, Prarr R., died at his 
residence in Geneva, Ohio, aged 63 years. He 
was a native of Greene County, N. Y., but re- 
moved to Ohio in his boyhood, and soon after 
devoted himselfto teaching. He was the author 
of the well-known “Spencerian” system of Pen- 
manship. 

May 19.—Hawrnorne, Naraanien. (See 
HawtnHorne NatHANIEL.) 

May 20.—Saaw, Perer B., a Revolutionary 
pensioner, died near Nashvil.e, Tenn., aged 101 
years. He was present at the surrender of 
Cornwallis. 

May 22.—Fisxe, Rev. Samvet, a Captain of 
United States volunteers, died at Fredericks- 
burg of wounds received at the battle of the 
Wilderness. He graduated at Amherst College 
in the class of 1848. He was the author of a 
series of Letters from Europe written some years 
since for the Springfield “ Republican,” signed 
by “Dunn Browne,” and also a well-known 
college text-book, a translation of Eschenberg’s 
“Manual of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” 
When the war broke out he was pastor of a 
church in Madison, Conn., but from a patriotic 
Jove of his country entered the army, and after 
fighting bravely in several battles, was taken 
prisoner by the enemy, and detained for some 
time in Richmond. He was promoted to a 
captaincy previous to the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, in which he Jost his life. 

May 24.—Hatt, Col. Gzorce B., an officer 
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of United States volunteers, died at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, from disease contracted in 
the service, aged 38 years. He was a son of 
ex-Mayor Hall of Brooklyn, entered upon his 
military career at the early age of 19 years as 
a private in the 265th regiment N. Y. S. M., 
rapidly rising through the several grades of 
promotion, until the commencement of the 
Mexican war, when he was offered and accept 
ed the position of first lieutenant in the 1st 
regiment of New York yelunteers. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Vera Oruz, Cerre Gordo, 
Contreras, and particularly at Cherubusco, and 
for his gallantry on several occasions was re- 
membered by Gen. Scott, who, in 1863, recom- 
mended him to the Secretary of War as worthy 
of promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General. 
In April, 1850, he was commissioned as Major 
of the 13th regiment N. Y. S. M., and the fol- 
lowing September was made Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the same regiment. While occupying a po- 
sition in the City Inspector’s Department, New 
York, the rebellion broke out, when he at once 
resigned and entered into the work of raising 
troops for the defence of the Union, was made 
Colonel of the “Jackson Light Infantry,” or 
Tist regiment N. Y. 8. V., and was with it in 
every battle and skirmish in which it was en- 
gaged, from the Stafford Court House raid of 
1862, to the battle of Fredericksburg. 

May 24.—Lynpatt, Josepn, died at Wash- 
ington, D. O., of typhoid fever. He was a na- 
tive of London, and at the breaking out of the 
war was Superintendent of the Cape Town and 
Wellington Railroad, Cape of Good Hope, and 
feeling a deep interest in the welfare of this 
country, resigned his position, and hastened 
home to England to obtain letters to come 
hither, Arriving in London he was induced 
by the state of feeling then to connect himself 
with the London Emancipation Society, with 
which he was actively engaged for a year and 
a half; he then obtained letters from the London 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to the As- 
sociation in New York City, where he was 
warmly welcomed, and through whom he was 
assigned a place in the War Department, but 
soon after reaching Washington was attacked 
with the fever which resulted in death. 

May 24.—Marrit, Samuet S., late Control- 
ler of the Treasury of Maryland, died at his res- 
idence in Elkton, aged 45 years. 

May 27.—Giworxes, Hon. Josuva R. (See 
Gippixes, JosHua R.) 

June 1.—Hinoxtey, Z. R., an American po- 
mologist, died in New York. He was known 
as a successful cultivator of the grape, and his 
writings on the subject were numerous and of 
standard authority. During the last two years 
of his life he was one of the editors of the 
“ Practical Farmer.” 

June 2—Doters, Brig.-Gen. Grorcr E., an 
officer of the rebel army from Georgia, com- 
manding a division in Ewell’s corps, was killed 
at Cold Harbor, Va., aged 84 years. He en- 
tered the rebel service 4s captain in the 4th 
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Georgia regiment, and soon after was pro- 
moted to a colonelcy, and in November, 1862, 
made brigadier-general. His brigade had a 
high reputation for bravery. ° 

June 2.—Drake, Col. Jeremtan O., an officer 
of U. 8. volunteers, was killed in the action 
at Cold Harbor, Va., aged about 38 years. He 
was a native of Herkimer County, N. Y., but 
removed to Wisconsin, and was for some time 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. Subsequently 
he removed to Rochester, N. Y., and com- 
menced the preparatory studies for a collegiate 
course. He then entered the Madison Univer- 
sity, passed through the academic course, 
studied theology, and upon the outbreak of the 
rebellion was occupying the pulpit of the Bap- 
tist Church at Westfield. Having a strong de- 
sire to enter into the service of his country, he 
volunteered in the 49th regiment New York, 
was elected captain, and shared in the disas- 
ters of the Peninsular campaign. Upon the 
organization of the 112th New York, he ac- 
cepted the coloneley of the regiment, and served 
with it during the siege of Suffolk, and after- 
wards in the siege of Charleston, under Gen. 
Gilmore. Ool. Drake was appointed to com- 
mand the 2d brigade, 3d division, 10th army 
corps, in the attack upon Richmond via James 
River, under Gen. Butler. 

June 2.—Kxrrn, Prof. Atpnevs Aveustus, 
died in Somerville, Mass., aged 39 years. He 
was born in Buckfield, Me., graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1849, and soon after became 
Principal of the High School in Marblehead. 
In 1855 he removed to Pomeroy, Ohio, where 
he took charge of a similar institution, and in 
1857 was chosen Professor of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature in Tufft’s College, acting 
also as Secretary and Librarian. 

June 2,—Kerrr, Colonel Lawrence M., 
an officer in the Confederate army, died at 
Richmond of wounds received in the battle of 
the preceding day. Gen. Keitt was anative of 
South Carolina; born Oct. 4, 1824; graduated 
at the College of 8. C. in 1843; studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1845. In 1848 
he was elected to the State Legislature, and in 
1853 to Congress, to which he was thrice re- 
elected—his last term expiring in March, 1861. 
At the time of Preston Brooks’ assault on Sen- 
ator Sumner, in 1856, he was with Brooks, and 
exerted himself to prevent any of those present 
from interfering to rescue Sumner, and by word 
and act justified the ruffianly attack. In the 
winter of 1861 he left his seat in Congress, be- 
fore the close of the session, to aid in carrying 
out the secession measures of South Carolina, 
He raised a regiment, and was in several of the 
earlier battles of the war as Colonel. In 1863 he 
was an acting Brigadier-General, but was at 
the time of his death in command of the 20th 
South Carolina regiment, esteemed one of the 
finest regiments in the rebel service till the 
campaign of 1864. 

June 2.—McCom1ne, Col. Jom, an officer of 
U.S. volunteers, was killed in battle at Cold 
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Harbor, Va., aged 29 years, He was a native 
of Troy, N. Y.; studied law with his father, 
Hon. Isaac McConihe, of that city, and at the 
law school at Albany; graduated at Union Col- 
lege in 1853, and was subsequently chosen one 
of the Board of Education. In 1856 he went 
to Omaha, and was appointed Private Secretary 
to the Governor, and was afterwards Adjutant- 
General of the Territory. On the breaking out 
of the rebellion he raised a company, was made 
its captain, participated in the Missouri cam- 
paign of 1861 and part of 1862, and was se- 
verely wounded in the battle of Shiloh. Re- 
turning to Troy, he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 169th New York, and did provost 
duty at Washington, participating also in the 
siege of Morris Island. Subsequently he served 
in Florida, in the Peninsula under Gen. Butler, 
and finally under Gen. Grant. 

June 2.—Price, Francois, a well-known and 
influential citizen of New York City, died at 
his residence, in the 77th year of his age. He 
was a native of New Jersey, and father of 
ex-Governor Price of that State. 

June 8.—Hasxett, Col. Franxum A., an 
officer of U. 8. volunteers, was killed at the 
battle of Cold Harbor, Va., aged 35 years. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1854. 

June 8.—Morris, Col. Lewis O., an acting 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and captain in 
the 1st artillery in the regular army, was killed 
in the battle of Cold Harbor. He was a native 
of New York. His father was an officer in the 
regular army, killed at the siege of Monterey, 
and young Morris, though not educated at 
West Point, received a commission as 2d 
lieutenant on the 8th of March, 1847, and took 
part in the siege of Vera Cruz and the subse- 
quent advance upon Mexico. From that time 
to the commencement of the present war he 
has been almost constantly in the field, and in 
April, 1861, had attained the rank of captain 
in the Ist artillery. In the winter of 1860-61 
he was stationed in Texas, and his company 
was the only one not surrendered to the rebels. 
He was immediately called to active service, 
and in the winter of 1862 was designated .to 
direct the operations against Fort Macon, N. C., 
which he captured and afterwards commanded. 
In the summér of 1862, his health being im- 
paired, he obtained a short leave of absence 
and returned to his home in Albany, N. Y., 
when he was soon after appointed colonel of 
the 113th N. Y. vol. infantry, with whom he 
started for Washington, and reached that city 
when it was menaced by Lee’s troops. He 
converted the regiment into one of heavy ar- 
tillery in a very short time, and contributed 
materially to the defence of the city. The 
regiment was stationed at Fort Reno, but this 
inactive life did not suit the fiery spirit of Col. 
Morris, and he plead earnestly and repeatedly 
to be sent into the field. At the beginning of 
the campaign of 1864 his wish was gratified, 
and during all the battles from Spottsylvania 
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till lis death he commanded a brigade. He 
was greatly beloved and admired as an officer, 
and while a strict disciplinarian his urbanity 
and kindness of heart made him the idol of his 
men. 

June 8.—Monrris, Col. Ontanvo H., an officer 
of U. 8. volunteers, was killed in the action at 
Cold Harbor, Va., aged 29 years. He was a 
son of Gen. Wm. L. Morris, and, when the war 
broke out, was a promising young lawyer in 
New York City. He assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the 66th regiment of New York volun- 
teers, was commissioned its Major in Novem- 
ber, 1861, and served in that capacity through 
the Peninsular campaign; was subsequently 
promoted to the coloneley, and led his regi- 
ment at Chancellorsville, acting during part of 
the engagement as Brigadier-General. During 
the recent severe battles under Lieut.-Gen. 
Grant, the 66th was very conspicuous, being in 
the advance of the attack which resulted in 
the capture of Gen. Johnson and his division. 

June 3.—Porter, Col. Perer A., an officer 
of U. S. volunteers, was killed at the head of 
his division, in the battle on the Chickahom- 
iny, aged 36 years. He was ason of Gen. P. 
B. Porter, a Major-General in the U. 8. Army, 
and now an extensive landholder in Niagara 
County, N. Y.; was a member of the Assem- 
bly in 1862, and, by his talents and integrity, 
won a position of influence in the Legislature. 
When the President called for troops to repair 
the losses of the Peninsular campaign, he 
raised a regiment, and taking command of it 
went to the war. He was stationed for some 
time on garrison duty at Baltimore, and while 
there was offered the nomination for Secretary 
of State on the Union ticket, but, true to his 
patriotism, declined the honor. He subse- 
quently joined the Army of the Potomac, and 
was killed at the close of the first month of 
active service, while leading on a division which 
he was temporarily commanding. 

June 3.—Scwart, Col. Epwrx, an officer of 
U. S. volunteers, was killed in battle at Cold 
Harbor, Va., aged 29 years. He was ason of 
Gen. Wm. Schall, and a native of Montgomery 
County, Pa.; was favorably known in civil 
life, and was twice elected Burgess of Norris- 
town, Pa. He was educated for the law, and 
was also a graduate of Captain Partridge’s Mili- 
tary Academy. At the commencement of the 
war he was editor of the “ National Defender,” 
published in Norristown, but abandoned his oc- 
cupation, and in company of four brothers, joined 
the 4th regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, 
and was commissioned its Major. He served 
with his regiment throughout its whole career, 
and participated in all its engagements, passing 
rapidly through the usual promotions. Subse- 
quently he was transferred to the command of 
the 51st, and during several months of service 
in East Tennessee was in command of a brigade. 

June 3.—StryKker, James, an American law- 
yer, died in Sharon, Conn., aged 72 years. 
We was for many years a leading member 
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of the bar in Buffalo, N. Y., and between 
1837 and 1841 filled the office of judge of the 
court of common pleas for Erie County. By 
the appointment of Gen. Jackson he served as 
commissioner to negotiate a treaty with the 
Six Nations, and was instrumental in causing 
the Cayugas and portions of the Senecas, 
Oneidas, and Onondagas to migrate to the 
west. He published the “ American Register” 
from 1849 to 1855. 

June 3.—WEAD, Col. Frepericx F., an officer 
of U.S. volunteers, was killed at the battle of 
Cold Harbor, Va., aged 29 years. He was 
born in Malone, Franklin County, N. Y., grad- 
uated at Union College in 1856, studied law | 
at Poughkeepsie, was admitted to the bar, and 
practiced his profession in his native town until 
the breaking out of the rebellion in the spring 
of 1861, when he entered the U. S. service as 
First Lieutenant in the 16th regiment of New 
York volunteers. In October, 1861, he was 
appointed one of Gen. Slocum’s staff, with 
which he served through the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and in 1862 was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 98th regiment New York volun- 
teers, and afterwards Colonel. Subsequently 
his regiment was assigned to Gen. Hickman’s 
brigade, forming a portion of the 18th army 
corps, under Gen. Smith. During the battle 
of South Richmond Gen. Heckman was taken 
prisoner, and the command of the brigade tem- 
porarily devolyed upon Col. Wead. At the 
time of his death the 18th army corps was 
serving under Gen, Grant. 

June 5.—Dutton, Col. Arruur H., an officer 
of U. S. volunteers, was killed in the engage- 
ment near Bermuda Hundred. He was a na- 
tive of Wallingford, Conn., graduated at West 
Point in the Engineer Corps in 1861, and at 
the time of his death held the rank of Captain 
of Engineers in the regular army. While on 
duty in North Carolina with his regiment, the 
21st Connecticut volunteers, he served as 
Chief of Staff for Maj.-Gen. Peck, and subse- 
quently held a similar position upon the Staff 


_of Maj.-Gen. W. F. Smith. After the battle of 


Drury’s Bluff, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself, he was placed in command of the 
8d brigade, which position he had held but 
a few days when he lost his life. 

June 5.—Jonzes, Wirt1am G., a Major-Gen- 
eral in the rebel army from Virginia, a gradu- 
ate of West Point, killed at the battle of Mount 
Crawford, Va. He had been im command in 
West Virginia for nearly two years, and had 
been promoted to the Major-Generalship in 
1863. 

June 7.—Wrxstow, Gorvon, M. D., D. D., a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church, fell over- 
board from a transport and was drowned in 
the Potomac, aged 60 years. He was a rative 
of Williston, Vt., graduated at Yale College, 
studied for the ministry, and became rector of 
a church in Troy, N. Y., and subsequently in 
Annapolis, Md. Afterwards he was for many 
years rector of St. Paul’s, Staten Island, and 
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chaplain of the Quarantine. At the com- 
mencement of the war he was appointed chap- 
lain of the Duryee Zouaves, and accompanied 
that regiment in all its hard-fought battles. 
He also served with the Sanitary Commission, 
and, upon the return of his regiment in 1863, 
was appointed Inspector of the Army of the 
Potomac for that Commission, and was return- 
ing from his labors in its behalf at Belle Plain, 
haying in charge his wounded son, Col. Cleve- 
land Winslow, when he met his untimely death. 
He had been a frequent contributor to the 
press, and was a man of high and liberal intel- 
lectual culture, and of a most genial and amia- 
ble disposition. His wife had been for many 
months engaged in ministering to the sick and 
wounded soldiers in Washington, and his two 
sons were officers of the Union Army. Rey. 
Hubbard Winslow, D.D., of New York, and 
Rey. Myron Winslow, D.D., missionary in Cey- 
lon, were both brothers of the deceased. 

June 8.—Apams, Danret, M. D., an author 
of text-books for schools, died at Keene, N. H., 
aged 90 years. He was a native of Townsend, 
Mass.; studied in New Ipswich Academy; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1797; 
studied medicine, and commenced the practice 
of his profession in Leominster, Mass., where 
he also assisted in editing a newspaper called 
the “Telescope.” Here he commenced the 
preparation of school books, his ‘‘ Scholar’s 
Arithmetic,” his ‘‘Grammar,” and ‘ Under- 
standing Reader,” being first published from 
his own press in Leominster. He removed 
to Boston about 1806, where he opened a 
select school which was largely patronized, 
editing also, during a part of the time, 
a monthly periodical called ‘‘The Medical 
and Agricultural Register,” and preparing a 
“School Geography” and some other books 
for the press. In 1818, his health failing, he 
left Boston and removed to Mount Vernon, 
N. H., where he resumed practice and also 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. . But he could 
not relinquish his mathematical tastes, and re- 
vised lis Scholar’s Arithmetic, and in 1827 
published it under the title of ‘ Adams’ New 
Arithmetic.” This was the most popular of 
all his school books. In 1846 he removed to 
Keene, N. H., where he spent his later years. 
He was the author of a largenumber of school 
books, among whieh are the ‘ Understanding 
Reader” (1804); ‘‘ Monitorial Reader ” (1841) ; 
“The Agricultural Reader” (1824); ‘The 
Thorough Scholar,” an “English Grammar” 
(1803); a “Geography and Atlas” (1814); 
a “Primary Arithmetic,” “ Scholar’s Arithme- 
tic (1805); “The New Arithmetic” (1827); 
“The Improved Arithmetic,” “‘ Book-Keeping,” 
“ Mensuration,” &c. Dr. Adams was for many 
years President of the New Hampshire Bible 
Society, and of the State Medical Society, 

June 8,—Tuaxter, A. Wattace, died in 
Boston aged 82 years. He was a native of 
Boston; graduated at Harvard College in 1852, 
being the poet of hisclass, and having the val- 
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edictory ode. After graduating he entered the 
Law School at Cambridge, and in 1854 re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B., but did not enter 
upon the practice of his profession. He was 
for seven years connected with the Boston 
“Evening Gazette,” as a dramatic and literary 
critic, until ill health compelled him to with- 
draw. He was a graceful and easy writer, and 
author of several light acting plays for the stage. 

June 10.—Cratf, Rronarp K., the biog- 
rapher of John ©, Calhoun, died in Virginia, 
He was a native of South Carolina and a rela- 
tive of Calhoun, who employed him as confi- 
dential clerk or amanuensis while he was 
Secretary of State under John Tyler. He had 
previously been an editor in Washington, and 
also filled the pulpit of a New Church Society 
in that city. His publications comprise an 
edition of the works of John C. Calhoun, in 
six volumes, with a memoir founded on private 
papers and authentic materials, beside some 
polemical works, which have circulated among 
the followers of Swedenborg. 

June 11.—Hornstower, Hon. Josrern OC 
(Sce HornBiower, Joseru C.) 

June 11.—Pyx, Col. Epwarp, an officer of 
U. S. volunteers, died from wounds received at 
the battle of Cold Harbor, Va., aged 40 years, 
He was educated for the law, and soon after 
entering upon the practice of his profession 
rose to a high rank atthe bar. When quite 
young he was appointed District Attorney for 
Rockland County, N. Y., and soon after County 
Judge and Surrogate. At the breaking out of 
the rebellion he at once made preparations for 
winding up his practice, accepted the command 
of a company in the 95th regiment New York 
State volunteers, then organizing under the 
name of the ‘‘ Warren Rifles,”’ and in the fall of 
1861 entered into active service with the Army 
of the Potomac. Being promoted to a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy, he led his regiment through the 
carnage of Antietam, followed the enemy across 
the Potomac to the Rappahannock, and shared 
in the battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg, receiving after the latter 
his commission as Colonel. In the battles of 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania he was often 
in the front ranks of the army, and in the bat- 
tle of Cold Harbor, while leading an assault 
upon the breastworks of the enemy, received a 
rifle ball in the shoulder, and at the same mo- 
ment was wounded by a shell, surviving these 
injuries but a few days. i 

June 14.—Potx, Rt. Rey.’ Lzonrpas, D.D. 
(See Porx, Lronipas.) 

June 15.—Mix, Col. Smron H., an officer of 
U. 8. volunteers, was killed in a charge upon 
the rebel intrenchments at Petersburg. He 
was a native of Fulton County, N. Y., and 
learned the printing trade of his father, Peter 
Mix, for many years editor of the ‘Schoharie 
Patriot.” Both father and son were among 
the earliest and firmest Republicans, and the 
latter was, in 1860, Republican candidate for 
Congress, but was beaten by a few votes by 
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Hon. Chauncey Vibbard, Superintendent of the 
Central Railroad. At the commencement of 
the war the subject of our sketch dedicated 
himself to the service of his country. He was 
appointed Major and finally Colonel of the 3d 
cavalry regiment New York, which he was in- 
strumental in raising, and died at its head. 

June 16.—Ewixe, Hon. Anprew, an officer 
in the Confederate service, died in Atlanta, Ga. 
He was a lawyer of eminence, and a politician 
of considerable importance, having for many 
years participated in the political controversies 
which mark the history of Tennessee. He 
represented the Nashville district, Tenn., in 
Congress during one term, and tn February, 
1861, was elected to represent Davidson County 
in the proposed State Convention, which was 
voted down by the people, being at that time a 
sincere Unionman. Unfortunately he was sub- 
sequently drawn away from his allegiance to 
the Union, and took an active part against the 
Government. After the fall of Fort Donelson 
he left his home and became an exile, holding 
until he died some position in the rebel army. 

June 16.—WryYMAN, Grorce WASHINGTON, 

.a chemist, died at Pittsburg, Pa., aged 82 years. 
He studied in Europe three years at the Uni- 
versities of Géttingen and Munich, receiving 
the degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Gottingen in 1855. At the time of his death 
Dr. Weyman was established at Pittsburg as a 
Pharmaceutist and Analytic Chemist. 

June 17.—Sancrr, Henry K., died at his 
residence in Detroit, Mich., aged 65 years. He 
was in early life a resident of Utica, N. Y., 
graduated at Hamilton College, and devoted his 
attention to the study of law, but subsequently 
abandoned it and took a position in the Bank 
of Utica. In 1836 he was tendered the posi- 
tion of cashier of the Bank of Michigan, in 
Detroit. In 1861 he was appointed United 
States Depositary in that city, which respon- 
sible position he filled with great honor to 
himself until his death. 

June 20.—Cupsas, Isaprtia, a Spanish dancer 
and actress, died in New York City in the 27th 
year of her age. She was born at Valencia del 
Cid, Spain. Her family name was Blasco, and 
her parents were artists of considerable skill 
and reputation. At an early age she exhibited 
much grace and taste as a dancer, in which 
capacity she travelled through Spain, Russia, 
Turkey, Austria, and France. In 1860 she 
came to this country, where she at once 
achieved success in her profession. She died 
of consumption. 

June 20.—Harprensroox Joun K., Acting 
Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., died at Rush Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C., in the 62d year of 
his age, of typhoid fever, contracted while in 
the discharge of his duties at L’Ouverture Hos- 
pital, Alexandria, Va. Dr. Hardenbrook was 
one of the oldest physicians of New York City, 
and for several years Secretary of the New 
York County Medical Society ; also one of the 
first trustees of the Rutgers Female Institute, 
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and was a member of one of the oldest Ma- 
sonic lodges in New York. He promptly 
offered his services in response to a call for 
more surgeons for the army, and was assigned 
to duty at Alexandria, where he labored faith- 
fully in the discharge of his duties until attacked 
with the disease which terminated in death. 

June 22,—Corson, Epwarp F., M. D., Sur- 
geon U.S. N., died at Plymouth, Montgomery 
County, Pa. He was born in Montgomery 
County, Pa., October 14, 1834, entered the navy 
in May, 1859, and was ordered to China and 
Japan in the U. 8. steamer “‘ Hartford,” where 
he remained until the winter of 1861. He was 
subsequently, for a short time, at the Naval 
Asylum, Philadelphia, and upon application for 
sea service, was ordered to the Mohican, re- 
turning after a cruise of 40,000 miles, without 
the loss of a man by sickness. 

June 22.— WHEELER, WILLIAM, an officer of 
United States volunteers, was killed near Mari- 
etta, Ga., aged 28 years. He was a native of 
New York City, graduated at Yale College in 
the class of 1855, and studied law until 1857, 
when he sailed for Europe. After passing the 
summer in travel, he continued the study of law 
at the Univerity of Berlin, and subsequently 
visited Italy and Greece. In July, 1858, he re- 
turned to New Haven, and the following spring 
entered the Law School at Cambridge, Mass., 
where he received the degree of LL.B., in 1860. 
Soon after he opened an office in New York, 
and entered upon the practice of his pgofession, 
but upon the outbreak of the rebellion his pa- 
triotic impulses led him to accompany the rth 
regiment of N. Y. 8. N. G. to the defence of 
the Capital. After this temporary service he 
raised a company and was made lieutenant, and 
subsequently captain of the 13th Independent 
battery of N. Y. In the Shenandoah valley, 
and at Gettysburg, with the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and subsequently in the battle of Lookout 
Mountain, he bore an honorable part. He was 
afterwards appointed Chief of Artillery on the 
Staff of Gen. Geary, 2d division, 20th army 
corps, and met his death while bravely hold- 
ing an exposed position with his battery in the 
face of the enemy. 

June 22.—Youne, Wrrt1aM H., a prominent 
member of the Baltimore bar, was accidentally 
killed by being crushed under a railroad ear in 
that city. He was a native of Maryland, and 
at one time Deputy State’s Attorney, and on 
several occasions acted as special judge of the 
Criminal Court. He also stood high in the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, being former- 
ly Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Mary- 
land, and a Representative to the Grand Lodge 
of the United States. At the time of his death 
he was Deputy Grand Sire of the United States, 
and was starting for Philadelphia upon busi- 
ness of the Order. 

June 24,—Wvyatt, Wir11am Epwarp, D.D., 
a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, died at 
Baltimore, Md., in the 76th year of his ago, 
He was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
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for mere than half a century, and was widely 
known and venerated throughout the State. 

June 26.—Hyerr, Tuomas, died in New York 
ity, aged 45 years. He was for many years 
the champion of the American prize ring. 

June 27.—Harxer, Brig.-General Cuar.es 
G., an officer of United States volunteers, was 
killed in the battle at Kenesaw, Ga. He gradu- 
ated at West Point about 1857, and was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant of the 9th United 
States infantry, and afterward captain in the 
15th regulars. At the breaking out of the war 
he was appointed to the coloneley of the 65th 
Ohio, known as Sherman’s brigade; partici- 
pated in the battles of Stone River, Chicka- 
mauga, and Mission Ridge, in the latter being 
the first to pass the enemy’s works, and took 
an active part in the East Tennessee campaign 
with the 4th army cérps. He was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general for his gallantry at 
Chickamauga. He fell while bravely leading 
on his brigade, and within a few yards of the 
enemy’s works. 

June 27.—Harnmon, Col. Oscar F., an officer 
of United States volunteers, was killed at the 
battle of Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. He was a 
native of Wheatland, Monroe County, N. Y., 
studied law in the school of Prof. John W. 
Fowler, at Ballston Spa, N. Y., and in the 
office of Smith and Griffin, at Rochester, N. Y. 
In 1853 he removed to Danville, Ill., where he 
practised his profession with distinguished suc- 
cess until the summer of 1862, when, from a 
strong desire to serve his country in the army, 
he accepted the proffered command of the 125th 
regiment of Illinois volunteers, which position 
he held with increasing popularity until his 
death. In the terrible assault upon the rebel 
position at Kenesaw Mountain, his regiment 
was assigned a difficult point. The brigade 
commander, Gen. McCook, being dangerously 
wounded, the command devolved upon Col. 
Harmon, and while nobly cheering on his men 
he was struck by a ball in his breast, which im- 
mediately proved fatal. 

June 29.—DantEL, Isaac, died in New York 
City, aged 109 years. He was a native of West- 
chester County, N. Y. During the Revolution- 
ary war he served under the immediate com- 
mand of Gen. Washington, and was conspicu- 
ous for his bravery in the battles of Monmonth, 
Trenton, and White Plains, was one of the first 
who entered the city of New York after its 
evacuation by the British, and assisted in haul- 
ing down the enemy’s flag and planting the 
American banner in its place. He also served 
througk the war of 1812. 

June 29.—Taytor, Gen. Josepn P. (See 
Tartor, J. P.) 

June 30.—Witson, Col. Wrttram, an officer 
of United States volunteers, killed by a fall 
from his horse at his farm in Westchester 
County, N. Y. He was the leader of the famous 
Wilson Zouaves, and served with his regiment 
jn inany positions of great danger and exposure, 
being stationed for several months at Santa 
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Rosa Island, previous to the capture of Fort 
Pickens. His camp was once surprised while 
there, and made a gallant fight. 

July 1.—Opanoy, Joun, a New York editor, 
died at his residence in that city, aged 34 years. 
He was of Irish parentage but a native of New 
York City, was educated for the law, and in 


1857 was chosen President of the Board of Al- 


dermen. In 1859 he was elected County Clerk. 
Having been for some time a correspondent of 
the New York “ Leader,” he became connected, 
with that paper as editor in 1857, his ability as 
a writer contributing much to its subsequent 
success, 

July 1.—Qurxoy, Hon. Jostan. (See Qurxcy, 
JOSIAH.) 

July 4.—Buytue, Brig.-Gen, James E., an 
officer of the Indiana militia, died at Evans- 
ville, Ind., aged 45 years. He was a native of 
Lexington, Ky., graduated at Hanover College, 
Ind., in 1838, studied law in New Jersey, and 
was admitted to the bar in that State in 1840, 
and the following year removed to Evansville, 
where he entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. His talents and learning enabled him 
in a short time to take his position among the 
leading members of the profession in the Su- 
preme and inferior Courts of the State, and in 
the Courts of the United States. He was a 
prominent and influential member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Indiana in 1850-51, 
and also of the House of Representatives of 
that State in 1859. During the years 1862 and 
1863 he was brigadier-general of the active 
militia or Legion of Indiana, and through his 
exertions and influence the Legion of the border 
counties in the southwestern part of the Stato 
was organized and rendered sufficiently formi- 
dable for the prevention of raids. 

July 5.—Hoer, Rev. Wu1ram J., D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, died at Dellwood, 
Chesterfield County, Va., aged 38 years. He 
was a native of Athens, Ohio, in which State 
he commenced his pastoral labors, but subse- 
quently removed to Richmond, Va., where he 
spent some years in teaching. In 1859 he re 
moved to New York City, and was settled as 
colleague to the Rey. Dr. Spring over the 
Brick Church. Soon after the outbreak of the 
rebellion he went South, and became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Petersburg, Va., 
where he remained until his death. 

July 5.—Rereper, Hon. Anprew H. (See 
RerEper, AnDREw H.) 

July 6.—Morris, Gen. Grorce P. (See Mor- 
Ris, GrorGE P.) 

July 6.—Rior, Brig.-Gen. Samver A., an 
officer of U. S. volunteers from Iowa, died at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, of wounds received in the 
battle of Jenkins’ Ferry, in Arkansas. He was 
a native of New York, but had removed to 
Towa, and engaged in civil pursuits, and soon 
after the opening of the war entered the ser- 
vice as colonel of the 83d Iowa volunteers. He 
soon distinguished himself for military skill and 
courage, and was put in command of a brigade, 
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snd on the 4th of July, 1863, at the battle of 
Helena, Ark., his command was conspicuous 
for its bravery and good conduct. For his 
meritorious conduct in this and subsequent 
battles, he was appointed brigadier-general, his 
commission dating August 4, 1863. He took 
an honorable part in every battle of the ardu- 
ous campaigns of that and the succeeding year 
in Arkansas, up to the time of receiving his 
fatal wound. 
July T.—Wrsstow, Col. CLevetanp, an offi- 
cer of U. S. volunteers, died in the hospital at 
Alexandria, Va., from wounds received at the 
battles near Mechanicsville, Va., aged 28 years. 
He was a native of Medford, Mass., and the 
eldest son of the Rev. Gordon Winslow, D. D. 
When the war commenced he was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in New York City, but hav- 
ing some military knowledge from his connec- 
tion with the militia, he raised a company of 
men and. departed with the famous Duryea 
Zouaves for the seat of war, continuing with 
them for two years in all their engagements. 
Immediately upon the return of his regiment 
he raised another, and with it was engaged in 
all the important battles of the Potomac since 
that period. 

July 11.—Davis, Col. P. Stearns, 39th regi- 
ment Mass. volunteers, an officer in the volun- 
teer service, killed near Petersburg, Va. 

July 11.—Dunxtap, THomas, a lawyer, and 
for many years president of the United States 
Bank at Philadelphia, died in that city aged 71 
years. 

July 12.—Bowerrrem, GrEoreE, a correspond- 
ent of the Press, was drowned near Newport 
News, aged about 33 years. He was a native 
of England, and had resided in this country but 
ten years. He was formerly a correspondent 
of “The Tribune” at Charleston, and subse- 
quently of the “Philadelphia Press” with the 
Army of the Potomac, and had published melo- 
dies of considerable merit. 

July 12.—Reynotps, Marcvs T., an eminent 
lawyer of Albany, died in that city. He was 
born in Florida, Montgomery County, N. Y.; 
graduated at Union College in 1808, studied 
law at Johnstown in the office of Attorney- 
General Hildreth and Judge Harris, and in 1811 
commenced the practice of the law at Amster- 
dam, N. Y. In 1828 he removed to Albany, 
where for the next quarter of a century he oc- 
cupied the first rank of his profession. 

July 12.—Vat, Srepuey, an enterprising 
machinist, died in Speedwell, Morris County, 
N. J., aged 84 years. He built the engines of 
the first steamship that ever crossed the At- 
lantic, and assisted Mr. Morse in perfecting the 
magnetic telegraph. 

July 14.—Garpner, SamMvEL JAcKsoN, an 
editor and auther, died at the White Moun- 
tains, N. H., aged 76 years. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, graduated at Cambridge in 
1807, practiced law for many years in Roxbury, 
Mass., and held various county and State offices 
of honor. He was Deputy Grand-Master of 
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the Masonic Society of Massachusetts for some 
years. In 1838 he removed to Newark, N. J., 
and in 1850 became editor of the “ Daily Ad- 
yertiser,” which position he relinquished on ac- 
count of his health at the commencement of the 
war. Mr. G. was the author of a volume of 
Essays entitled ‘‘ Autumn Leaves.” 

July 14.—Smonons, Hon. James F., died at 
his residence in Johnson, R. I., in the 70th 
year of his age. He was a native of Little 
Compton, R. I., and in early life had no other 
means of education than those supplied by com- 
mon schools. In 1827 he entered the Rhode 
Island legislature, in which he continued with 
brief intermissions until 1840, when he was. 
elected a Senator in Congress. In 1847 he re- 
tired, and returned again to the Senate in 1857, 
for one term. The subject to which he gave 
his principal attention was the national finances, 
particularly the bearings and value of the 
tariff. 

July 17.—Boong, Rt. Rev. Wrr11am Jones, 
Protestant Episcopal Missionary Bishop to 
Shanghai, China, died in that city, aged 53 
years. He was a native of South Carolina, 
and in early life studied law with Chancellor 
De Saussure of that State. Subsequently he 
fitted himself for the ministry at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Alexandria, Va., and in Janu- 
ary, 1837, offered his services as a missionary 
to China, where he arrived in July of the same 
year, After several years of incessant labor he 
returned to the United States, and in October, 
1844, was consecrated Missionary Bishop. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his life, with the 
exception of two visits to America, he labored 
assiduously at his post in Shanghai, and acquir- 
ed an unusually profound knowledge of the 
Chinese language and literature. In 1846 he 
commenced his translation of the Prayer-Book, 
and engaged in a revision of the New Testa- 
ment; and in 1847 he was appointed one of the 
committee of delegates from the several mis- 
sions to review the translation of the Bible. 
In this work, and in the discussion which grew 
out of it, he displayed an amount of ability and 
learning which challenged general admiration. 
His death was hastened by severe labor in 
unhealthy climate. 

July 17.—MoCoox, Col. Day, an officer of 
U. §. volunteers, died in Steubenville, Ohio; of 
wounds received in the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain, making the fourth member of the 
family who have fallen in the service of their 
country, and leaving two brothers only, who 
are at present commanding Ohio regiments in 
the field. 

July 18.—Lamson, Rev. Atvan, D. D., a 
Unitarian clergyman and author, died in Ded- 
ham, Mass., aged 72 years. He was a native 
of Weston, Mass.; studied at Phillips’ Academy, 
Andover; graduated at Harvard College in 
1814, and immediately after was appointed 
tutor in Bowdoin College, where he remained 
two years. He then studied theology at the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, and in 1818 was 
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ordained pastor of the First Church in Dedham, 
where he labored for more than forty years. 
He was a vigorous writer, and contributed fre- 
quently to the “ Christian Examiner,” besides 
puliishing one or two valuable volumes. 

July 18.—Marsu, Natwantet, President of 
the New York and Erie Railroad, died on Staten 
Island, aged 52 years. He was a native of 
Haverhill, Mass., graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1835, studied law in his native State, 
and after his admission to the bar removed to 
New York. He was at one time First Assist- 
ant Postmaster of New York City. He entered 
the service of the Erie Railroad about seventeen 
years since, and had gradually risen to the posi- 
tion of President of the new company, having 
been Receiver of the original company when it 
passed into the hands of the bondholders. He 
was regarded as one of the ablest, if not the 
eblest, railroad manager in the United States. 

July 20.—Fratuerstone, Brig.-Gen, Wm. 
8., an officer of the rebel army from Mississippi, 
killed at the battle of Peach Tree Creek, Ga. 

July 20.—Lone, Brig.-Gen. Armisteap L., 
an officer of the rebel army from Georgia, kill- 
ed at the battle of Peach Tree Creek, Ga. 

July 20.—Prrtus, Brig.-Gen. John J., an 
officer of the rebel army from Mississippi, for- 
merly Governor of that State, killed at the bat- 
tle of Peach Tree Creek, Ga. 

July 20.—Srrvens, Brig.-Gen. Grorcr M., 
an officer of the rebel army from Maryland, 
killed at the battle of Peach Tree Creek, Ga. 

July 21.—Greatnovse, Brig.-Gen. Luoten, 
of U.S. volunteers, killed in a skirmish near 
Atlanta, Ga., aged 21 years. He was a native 
of Carlinsville, [ll., graduated at Bloomington, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar. At 
the commencement of the war he volunteered 
as a private, and after passing through every 
intermediate grade was commissioned colonel 
of the 48th Illinois, his regiment bearing a con- 
spicuous part in the achievements of the Army 
of the Tennessee. He was made brigadier-gen- 
eral only a day or two previous to his death. 

July 22.—MoPuerson, Maj.-Gen. James B. 
(See MoPuerson, James B.) 

July 22.—Watxer, Maj.-Gen. Wm. H. T., 
an officer in the Confederate army, killed in 
battle at Decatur, Ga. He was a native of 
Georgia and a graduate of West Point. 

July 25.—Lansine, Gen. A. Douw, ex-Major- 
General of Militia, died suddenly at Albany, 
N.Y. For more than forty years he had al- 
most exclusive charge of the large manorial 
estates of the Van Rensselaers, and had in 
many ways identified himself with the business 
affairs of the city in which he resided. 

July 25.—W acner, Perer K., a printer, died 
at New Orleans, La., aged 75 years. He was 
a native of Maryland, but removed to New Or- 
Jeans in 1813, and soon after became editor and 
proprietor of the ‘‘ New Orleans Gazette,” con- 
tinuing it until 1823, when the depression of 
the times forced him to give it up. In 1827 
he connected himself with the Louisiana “ Ad- 
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vertiser” until 1829, when Gen. Jackson, then 
President, conferred upon him the appoint- 
ment of naval officer of the port. Subsequent- 
ly he assumed the editorship of the Louisiane 
“* Courier.” 

July 26.—Morriean, Col. Jamzs A. (Sea 
Moriiean, James A.) 

July 27.—Baruow, Mrs. AraBELLA GrirriTH, 
wife of Brig.-Gen. Francis C. Barlow, of U. 8. 
volunteers, died at Washington, D. O., of fever 
contracted while in attendance upon the hos- 
pitals of the Army of the Potomac. She enter- 
ed the service of the Sanitary Commission at 
an early period of its existence, serving faith- 
fully throughout the Peninsular campaign, and 
subsequently both in hospitals and on the field. 

July 27.—Bonney, Rev. Samurn W., Amer- 
ican Missionary to Canton, China, died in that 
city of fever, aged 49 years. He was a native 
of New Canaan, Conn., pursued his studies in 
part in the New York University, but subse- 
quently removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, and com- 
pleted his course in Lane Seminary. He ar- 
rived in China in 1845, and has since then, with 
the interval of a brief visit to America, been 
an active and useful missionary. 

July 27.—Hatert, Samuret, a New York 
banker and railroad manager, was assassinated 
at Wyandotte, Kansas, by a discharged engineer 
named Talcott. His age was about 39 years. 
Mr. Hallett’s early life was passed in poverty, 
but he early displayed a rare aptitude for busi- 
ness, and great executive ability. About 1850 
he first attracted attention as a banker, and the 
bold and daring character of his enterprises 
gained him enemies as well as friends. In 1857 
he became embarrassed and lost most of the 
property he had previously amassed, but soon 
recovered himself, and though implicated to 
some extent in the ‘alleged over-issue of Indiana 
State bonds, he succeeded in relieving himself 
from the charges brought against him, and be- 
coming the financial agent and manager of the At- 
lantic and Great Western Railroad, and carried 
that magnificent enterprise through to a com- 
plete success. He also became the financial 
agent and principal contractor for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, the first section of the Pacific 
Railroad, whose success had become assured 
under his management. He was heartily loyal 
and patriotic,- and though a man of marked 
faults, was not devoid of compensating virtues. 

July 27,—Mitixr, Sas, Colonel of the 36th 
regiment Illinois volunteers, died at Nashville, 
Tenn., from wounds received at the battle of 
Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., aged 25 years. He 
was born in Tompkins County, N. Y., but when 
very young removed to Aurora, Illinois, learn- 
ed the printer’s trade, pursuing his education 
in the mean time, and when the war broke out 
was diligently engaged in the study of law. In 
April, 1861, he enlisted in the volunteer service 
as a private, passing rapidly through the differ- 
ent grades of promotion, and doing important 
service in the early campaign of Missouri and 
Arkansas, and in Mississippi and East Ten 
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bessee; was taken prisoner by the enemy at 
the battle of Murfreesboro, and after his ex- 
change was commissioned colonel of his regi- 
ment, participating with it in the fearful battles 
of Chickamauga and Mission Ridge, where he 
commanded a brigade. From thence he went 
with his command into East Tennessee, en- 
ing with them one of the severest campaigns 

of the war. In January, 1864, he reénlis 

accompanied Gen. Sherman on his even 
campaign, and participated in all the engage- 
ments between Chattanooga and Kenesaw 
in, where he received the fatal wound. 

July 29.—Cox, Asranam Smppoy, M. D., 
Surgeon-in-chief of the 1st division, 20th corps, 
Army of the Cumberland, died in the officers’ 
hospital, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., aged 64 
years. Dr. Cox was a native of New York, 
and had been for many years one of the most 
eminent medical practitioners of New York 
City. At the opening of the war, with a rare 
patriotism, he relinquished his large practice 
and took an appointment as a surgeon in the 
army. His abilities were recognized, and he 
was promoted to be surgeon-in-chief of division ; 
but the hardships and exposures of the Chatta- 
nooga and Atlanta campaigns had broken down 
his health and terminated his useful life. 

July 29.—Patmer, Vorney B., died in New 
York, aged 65 years. He was a native of West 
Jersey, educated a printer, removed to Potts- 
ville, Pa., in the infancy of the coal trade, and 
was largely engaged in business there for some 
has when he removed to the Atlantic sea- 

and originated the system of comprehen- 
sive and systematic advertising through the 
journals of the whole country, which has since 
grown into such importance. He had offices 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. 

July 29.—Patonen, Aaron D., a banker and 
railroad manager of Buffalo, died in that city 
of softening of the brain. He was born in 
Hoosack, N. Y. His family were in very hum- 
ble circumstances, and the death of his father 
left him when a mere child the head of the 
family. His industry, integrity, and business 
ability, won him friends and the confidence of 
capitalists; he entered at an early age the bank- 
ing business, and filled important positions of 
trust prior to his removal to Buffalo in 1844, 
where he started an individual bank known for 
many years as “Patchen’s Bank.” He early 
perceived the importance of connecting Buffalo 
with New York by way of the Erie Railroad, 
and projected and built almost wholly from his 
own resources the Buffalo and New York City 
Railroad, extending from Buffalo to Corning, 
N. Y. Involved in debt by this enterprise, 
which for a time proved unremunerative, he 
exhibited rare versatility of resource in main- 
taining the vast burden, but at last it proved 
too much for even his vigorous and well-bal- 
anced mind, and the wearied brain gave way. 

July 30.—W axpo, Rev. Dante. (See Wapo, 
DanizL.) 
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July 30.—Dcxpar, Rev. Dunoax, a Baptist 
clergyman, died in New York City, aged 73 
years. He was a Scotchman by birth, but haw 
resided in this country nearly forty years, being 
most of that period pastor of the McDougal 
Street Baptist Church. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the work of Bible distribution, and 
was for twenty years a most active and zealous 
member of the Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society. 

July 30.—Maecrnis, Rey. Jonn, a Roman 
Catholic priest, died in San Francisco, Cal., 
aged 68 years. He was a native of Ireland, 
was ordained a priest by the late Bishop Eng- 
land, of Charleston, S. C., and officiated at St. 
James’ Catholic Church, New York, until 1841, 
and afterwards at St. Andrew’s until 1850, 
when he removed to California. On his ar- 
rival there he became pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, holding that position until 1862. 

August 2.—Gnrice, Joun. (See Grice, Jon.) 

August 2.—Haon ey, Prof. Hexry Hamitron. 
(See Hapiey, Henry Hasarton.) 

August 2.—Mattiory, Hon. Grsson, a State 
Senator of Kentucky, was assassinated near 
Louisville. He was a native of Virginia, but 
had long been a resident of Kentucky, and one 
of the most successful agriculturists of the 
State; was a Director of the State Agricultural 
Society, and had filled many offices of public 
trust. 

August 5.—Craven, Capt. Tunis Aveustts, 
U.S. N., killed by the explosion of the Tecumseh 
by a torpedo, in Mobile Bay. He was a native 
of New Hampshire, and entered the navy as a 
midshipman, June 2, 1829, serving on different 
vessels until 1837, when, upon his own request, 
he was placed on the Coast Survey. In 1841 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and was at- 
tached to the sloop-of-war Falmouth till 1843, 
when he was transferred to the receiving ship 
North Carolina. Subsequently he was con- 
nected with the Pacific squadron, and again 
from 1850 to 1859 upon the Coast Survey, from 
which he was appointed to the command of the 
steamer Mohawk, of the home squadron, sta- 
tioned off the coast of Cuba to intercept slavers. 
When the war broke out Capt. Craven was 
placed in command of the Crusader, and had 
an important share in preserving for the Union 
the fortress of Key West. In April, 1861, he 
was appointed commander of the new sloop, 
Tuscarora, and was sent after rebel cruisers. 
At his own request he was placed in charge of 
the monitor Zecumseh, early in the present 
year, and joined the James River flotilla. Re- 
cently he was ordered to reénforce Admiral 
Farragut, and bravely met his fate during the 
assault on the defences of Mobile. 

August 5.—Faroy, Jouy, Chief Engineer 
U. 8. N., was lost by the sinking of the Moni- 
tor Tecumseh, in Mobile Bay. He.entered the 
service in 1840, being appointed from the State 
of New Jersey, of which he was a native. 
Upon the completion of the U.S. steam frigate 
Powhatan, he was attached to her as one ot 
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her officers, and served three years and a half 
in her, making a cruise in the Gulf, thence to 
China and Japan. He served as senior Assist- 
ant on the Niagara during the laying of the 
Atlantic Cable, and was in charge of the en- 
gine department of the San Jacinto when the 
rebel commissioners, Slidell and Mason, were 
captured, since which time he has been super- 
intendent of the Monitors built at the iron 
ship-building yard .at Jersey City. Previous 
to the Tecumseh being commissioned, he was 
ordered to the Onondaga ; but preferring to go 
to sea in a vessel of his own construction, he 
succeeded in getting detached and ordered to 
the Tecumseh, and had left a sick bed to be 
resent at the engagement during which he 
ost his life. 

Aug. 6.—Strepmayn, Brig.-Gen. Grirrry (A., 
an officer of U.S. volunteers, killed near Peters- 
burg. He was a native of Hartford, Conn., a 
graduate of Trinity College, and entered the 
service in 1861, as major of the 11th regiment 
Conn. vols, Onthe resignation of the lieutenant- 
colonel he was advanced to that position, and in 
the battle of Antietam, where Col. Kingsbury, 
the commander of the regiment, was killed, he 
was wounded, but not fatally. Recovering, he 
commanded the regiment at Fredericksburg, 
and Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. At the 
commencement of the campaign of 1864, he 
was put in command of a brigade, and fought 
through all the terrible battles of the campaign 
in such a way as to win the frequent commen- 
dation of his superior officers, After the ex- 
plosion of the mine at Petersburg his brigade 
was much exposed to the assaults of the en- 
emy, and in one of the frequent skirmishes 
which occurred he lost his life. His commis- 
sion as brigadier-general did not arrive till after 
his death, though he had been acting in that 
capacity for several months. : 

Aug. 9.—Fisx, Miss Fiverra, an American 
missionary and authoress, died at Shelburne, 
Mass. She was formerly a teacher in the 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary; but in 1843 
resigned her position there and went to Persia, 
where she labored as a missionary for fifteen 
years, being much of the time connected with 
a female seminary as teacher. Owing to the 
failure of her health she was obliged to return 
to this country, and subsequently assisted in 
preparing for publication ‘‘A Memorial of 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary,” ‘‘ Woman 
and her Saviour in Persia,” and at the time of 
her death was engaged upon ‘ Reminiscences 
of Miss Mary Lyon.” 

Aug. 9.—Francis, Ex-Gov. Jonn Brown. 
(See Franois, Joun Brown.) 

Aug. 11.—MoOatt, James, a prominent 
merchant of New York, died in that city of 
rheumatism of the heart. He was a native of 
Ireland, came to this country at an early age, 
and entered into the mercantile trade. Upon 
retiring from business he was elected President 
of the Metropolitan Bank of New York, which 
position he filled for many years. 
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Aug. 11.—Vartan, Isaao L., ex-Mayor of 
New York City, died at his residence in Peeks- 
kill, aged 75 years. He was a descendant of 
the Knickerbockers, and was for near half a 
century identified with the history of New 
York. — 

Aug. 12.—Van Donen, Rev. Isao, a distin- 
guished teacher and clergyman of the Dutek. 
Reformed Church, died at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
in his 92d year. He graduated at Princeton 
College, studied Divinity with Dr. Romaine of 
Schenectady, and Dr. Livingstone, was licensed 
to preach by the Collegiate Dutch Church of 
New York, and in 1800 was settled in Hope- 
well, Orange Oo., N. Y., where he labored 
twenty-three years. He then removed to New- 
ark, N. J., where he was principal of the acad- 
emy four years, from thence to Brooklyn, and 
after establishing the Collegiate Institute in 
that city, removed to Lexington, Ky., continu- 
ing in the work of teaching until quite ad- 
vanced in life. 

Aug. 13.—Cottrer, Rey. Josep Avery, 
died at Kinderhook, N. Y., aged 36 years. He 
was anative of Plymouth, Mass., studied at the 
Monson Academy, and graduated at Rutgers 
College, N. J., July, 1849. -The succeeding fall 
he entered the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, New Brunswick, 
and upon the completion of his studies was or- 
dained pastor of the churches of Bronxville 
and Greenville, Westchester Co.,N. Y. In the 
spring of 1855, he accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the Reformed Dutch Church of Geneva, 
N. Y., and after a successful ministry of four 
years resigned on account of ill health, and ac- 
cepted a call from a church at Kingston, N. Y., 
over which he was installed Nov. 15, 1859. 
He was the authorof “The Christian Home; 
or, Religion in the Family ;” “The Right Way; 
or, the Gospel applied to the Intercourse of In- 
dividuals and Nations;” “The Young Men of 
the Bible; ” “Little Crowns and How to Win 
Them; ” “Pleasant Paths for Little Feet;” 
and the “* Dawn of Heaven.” 

Aug. 13.—Wrxstow, Rey. Hupparp, D. D. 
(See Wrxstow, Husparp.) 

Aug. 16.—Girarvey, Victor J. B., a brigadier- 
general in the rebel army, killed in the action 
near Richmond, Va. He was quite young, and 
had previously to the campaign of 1864 been 
provost-marshal of Richmond. 

Aug. 16.—Srreient, Col. Asrn D., U. S. 
volunteers, killed during an: engagement at 
Dalton, Ga. He was aresident of Indianapolis 
when the war broke out, and when the call 
was made for three years’ men, raised a reg- 
iment, of which he was made colonel, and took 
part in the campaign which placed Kentucky 
and Tennessee in the possession of the Union 
armies. In 1863 he led a cavalry force on 2 
raid through Alabama, which though well con- 
ducted was but partially successful, and re- 
sulted in his being taken prisoner and confined 
in Libby prison. After a long period of priva- 
tion and suffering, he made his escape and re- 
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turned to his home in Indiana, but soon after 
rejoined his regiment in the field. 

Aug. 16.—Woopsvry,. Brig.-Gen. Danrer 
Puryzas, U.S. volunteers, died at Key West, 
Fla., of yellow fever. He graduated at West 
Point in 1836, and was first commissioned in 
the 3d artillery, but in 1838 was made.second 
lieutenant in the corps of engineers. In 
1847 he was engaged in the survey of the 
Oregon route. In 1853 he was promoted to a 
captaincy, and previous to 1860 was engaged 
in the work of constructing Fort Jefferson, in 
the Tortugas. In May, 1861, he was appointed 
to superintend the construction of a part of the 
defences of Washington under Gen. Barnard, 
and the following year was made lieutenant-col- 
onel of volunteers, and subsequently brigadier- 
general of volunteers, to date from March 19, 
1862, and assigned to the command of the Engi- 
neer Brigade ofthe Army ofthe Potomac. Dur- 
ing the whole of the Peninsular campaign Gen. 
Woodbury’s command was engaged in construct- 
ing bridges, railroads, earthworks, etc., and 
greatly assisted the army in its movements. 
After the appointment of Gen. Hooker to the 
army, Gen. Woodbury accepted an assignment 
to the Department of the Gulf, as commander 
of the district of Key West and Tortugas, ar- 
riving at his new post April, 1863. In June, 
1863, he was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
of Engineers in the U.S. Army. He was the 
author of a work entitled “ Sustaining Walls,” 
1854; also, “ Theory of the Arch,” 1858, 

Aug 17.—Griptzy, Psiro, LL. D. (See 
GribLey, Paizo.) 

Aug. 21.—Dunoax, Commander James M., 
an officer of the U. S. Navy, died in Brooklyn, 
N.-Y., of disease of the heart, aged 44 years. 
He was a native of Madisonville, Ohio, entered 
the navy in 1837, and subsequently passed 
through a course of study at the naval school, 
Philadelphia. He took an active part in the 
Mexican war, and especially distinguished him- 
self in the contest which preceded the annex- 
ation of California. The commencement of the 
present war foundhim serving as a lieutenant 
on the U. 8. steamer Crusader, then just com- 
pleting a two years’ cruise after slavers on the 
coast of Cuba. In 1862 he was appointed 
commander, and assigned to the storeship Re- 
lease, and subsequently to the Monitor Wee- 
hawken, of which he had command when she 
went down in Charleston harbor, but was prov- 
identially on board the flag-ship at the time 
of the disaster. He was in command of the 
Norwich, and assisted in the bombardment of 
Fort Pulaski, and of Jacksonville, Fla. During 
his service on the Gulf blockade, Commander 
Duncan contracted the disease which termi- 
nated his life. 

Aug. 21.—Dvusnane, Col. A. F., an officer 
of U.S. volunteers, killed before Petersburg, 
Va. He was at the time of his death acting as 
brigadier-general of the Maryland brigade. 

Aug. 22.—Appitetos, Hon. Joun. (See 
APPLETON, JOHN.) 
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Aug. 23.—V an VueEck, Col. Carrer, an offi- 
cer of U. 5. volunteers, died in a field hospital, 
near Atlanta, Ga., from a wound received in 
action. He was an eminent lawyer of Illinois, 
joined the 78th Illinois volunteers at the com- 
mencement of the war, and had recently been 
made colonel. 

+ Aug. 24.—Knyient, Dr. Jonarnan. 
Kyicut, JONATHAN.) 

Aug. 28.—Marsu, Hon. Epnrai, President 
of the Morris Canal and Banking Company, 
died at Schooley’s Mountain, of disease of the 
heart, aged about 68 years. He was one of the 
leading men of the State of New Jersey, and for 
some years a judge of one of the county courts. 

Aug. 29.—Rvuson, Dr. W. H., Medical Di- 
rector of the cavalry corps of the Army of tho 
Shenandoah, killed near Winchester by a rebel 
sharpshooter. He was from Ohio, and had at- 
tained a high reputation for ability in his pro- 
fession. 

Sept. 1.—Annperson, Rosert H., a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army from Georgia, 
a graduate of West Point, killed in the battle 
of Jonesboro, Ga. 

Sept. 1.—Cusaane, AtFrep, a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Confederate army from Georgia, a 
graduate of West Point, killed at the battle of 
Jonesboro, Ga. 

Sept. 1—Grower. Col. Wirr1am T. C., an 
officer of U. S. volunteers, killed at Jonesboro, 
Ga., while leading his troops against the rebel 
intrenchments, aged 25 years. He was a resi- 
dent of NewYork previous to the war, and for 
several years was connected with the Metro- 
politan Bank. He entered the volunteer ser- 
vice in May, 1861, as captain in the 17th regi- 
ment N. Y. 8. M., was promoted to the position 
of major, and passed through the various cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac until the 
second battle of Bull Run, when he was wounded 
and disabled for nearly a year. He afterward. 
reorganized the regiment, serving with it in the 
Army of the Tennessee, and subsequently in the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

Sept. 1.—Patren, ——, a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate army, killed at the battle of 
Jonesboro, Ga. . 

Sept. 2.—Hareovs, Peter A., a prominent 
shipping-merchant of New York, died at his 
residence in that city, aged 65 years. He was 
of French descent and born in Philadelphia, 
whence he removed to New York nearly forty 
years since, and engaged in the shipping trade, 
principally with Havana. He maintained a 
high reputation for his strict integrity, re- 
markable business ability, and generous dispo- 
sition. 

Sept. 2.—Inetanp, Col. Davi, an officer of 
U. 8. volunteers, died at Atlanta, Ga., from a 
wound received at Resaca some months pre- 
vious.. He was a native of Scotland, entered 
the service in the 137th New York, and distin- 
guished himself at the battles of Lookout Moun- 
tain, Mission Ridge, and Resaca, where he was 
severely wounded. At the time of his death 
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he commanded the 3d brigade, 2d division, 20th 
corps. 

Sept. 2.—West, Rev. Narwantet, D.D. (See 
West, NaTHANiet.) 

Sept. 3.—MoGirvery, Col. Freeman, an offi- 
cer of U. §. volunteers from Maine, died while 
under the influence of chloroform, undergoing 


an operation made necessary by a wound re-* 


ceived at the battle of Chaffin’s Farm. He was 
a skilful artillerist, and at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, on the 2d of July, as chief of artillery in 
Sedgwick’s corps, turned the fortunes of the 
day by the skill and promptness with which he 
planted his batteries, and the tenacity with 
which he held them to their work. At the 
time of his death he was chief of artillery in 
the 10th corps, Army of the James. 

Sept. 3.—Morean, Brig.-Gen. Joun H., an 
officer in the Confederate service, was shot 
while trying to make his escape from a com- 
pany of Union cavalry who had _ surrounded 
and seized him at Greenville, Tenn.; aged 
38 years. He was a native of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. His military training was acquired in 
the war with Mexico, and subsequently as a 
captain of Kentucky volunteers, with whom he 
entered the service of the Confederate States. 
During the winter of 1862-3 he commanded a 
cavalry force in Gen. Bragg’s army, and greatly 
annoyed Gen. Rosecrans’ outposts and com- 
munications. In the summer of 1863 he headed 
an extensive raid through Indiana and Ohio, in 
which he was captured, with a large number 
of his command, and imprisoned in the Ohio 
Penitentiary ; but a féw months after he, in 
company with six of his officers, made his 
escape. He subsequently made several raids 
into Kentucky and Tennessee, distinguishing 
himself by his brutality and his adroitness in 
avoiding a collision with the Union troops. 

Sept. 8.—-Sanpers, Major Rem, an officer 
in the Confederate service, a son of the Con- 
federate Agent, George N. Sanders, died at 
Fort Warren, Boston, aged 27 years. He was 
sent as bearer of despatches from the Confeder- 
ate Government to Europe, on a blockade-run- 
ner, but was captured and confined in Fort 
Warren as a prisoner of state. 

Sept. 8.—Wuirtier, Miss Exizzapern H., an 
American poetess, died at her residence at 
Amesbury, Mass. She was a sister of the poet 
John G. Whittier, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a lifelong advocate of liberty. 

Sept, 4.—Coox, Rey. Russert 8. (See Coox, 
Russet 8.) 

Sept. 4.—Frenon, Hon. A. ©., ex-Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, died at his resi- 
dence in Lebanon, Il]. He was a. native of 
New Hampshire, educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, emigrated to Illinois, and entered 
the public service of that State not far from 
1835. He was a lawyer by profession, and was 
made President of the Board of Trustees of 
McKendree College, and for some years was in 
charge of the law devartment of that Institu- 
tion. 
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Sept. 4.—Hascatt, Brig.-Gen. Mito §., an 
officer of U. 8. volunteers from Indiana, who 
entered the service as colonel of one of the 
Indiana regiments, but was* promoted to a 
brigadier-generalship in 1862. He handied his 
brigade ‘with great skill and bravery in the 
battle of Stone River, where he was wound 
but returned to his command and participa 
in the battles of Chickamauga and Mission 
Ridge, and was active -as division commander 
in the early battles of the Atlantic campaign. 
He was killed in an engagement near Frank- 
lin, Tenn, 

Sept. 4.—Jonnson, Hon. Henry, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana; died in the parish of 
Pointe Coupee, La., in the 90th year of his 
age. He was a native of Mississippi, was edu- 
cated for the law, and in 1809 was appointed 
clerk of the Second Superior Court of the 
Territory of New Orleans, and two years 
after Judge of the Parish Court of St. Mary. 
He was a member of the convention which 
framed the State Constitution of 1812, and in 
1818 was elected to the State Legislature; 
was Governor from 1824 to 1828, and a senator 
from 1835 to 1839, and again from 1844 to 
beg soon after which he retired to private 
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Sept. 4.—Wuite, Hon. Arperrt §., died at 
his residence, near Stockwell, Ind., aged 61 
years. He was a native of New York, gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1822, studied law at 
Newburgh, and removed to Indiana, where, for 
several years, he was Clerk in the House of 
Representatives. He was a Representative in 
Congress from 1837 to 1839; Senator from 
1839 to 1845; and again a Representative in 
the 87th Congress. At the close of his term 
he was elected one of the three Commissioners 
on Indian depredations. On the death of 
Judge Caleb B. Smith he was appointed Judge 
of the U. 8. Court for the District of Indiana, 
a position which he held at the time of his 
death. Judge White was also President suc- 
cessively of the Lafayette and Indianapolis 
Railroad and the Toledo and Wabash Valley 
Railroad, and was at all times a zealous sup- 
porter of public improvements. 

Sept. 5.—Ciarx, Col. James O., an officer 
of U. 8. volunteers; died in Troy, from illness 
contracted during service in Louisiana, aged 
49 years. He served in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and distinguished himself by his gal- 
lantry at Port Hudson. He was colonel of 
the 79th colored regiment, and at the time of 
his death was acting as brigadier-general. 

Sept. 6.—Bartow, Epear J., a prominent 
citizen of Brooklyn, died at Morristown, N. J. 
He was aman of great enterprise and liberality, 
and was the principal contributor to the erec- 
tion of the magnificent church of the Holy 
Trinity in Brooklyn. He also held several 
civil positions of distinction. 

Sept. 6.—Smaru, Rev. Tomas Matuer, D.D. 
(See Surru, Tuomas Maruer.) 

Sept. 9.—Cuamperrs, Rev. R. D., a clergy 
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man of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
President of Emory Female College, Carlisle, 
Pa.; died of consumption. He entered the 
Baltimore Conference in 1845, and served in 
various appointments until 1859, when he be- 
came Professor of Languages in Irving Col- 
lege. Subsequently he established the Insti- 

- tution of which he was president at the time 
of his death. 

Sept. 10.—Tnomson, GrorcE, a government 
official, died in Georgetown, D. C., aged 73 
years. He was for many years chief clerk of 
the Topographical Bureau, and was subse- 
quently transferred to the same position in the 
Bureau of ineers. 

Sept. 11.—F axon, Herry W., an editor and 
author, died at Harwood Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. He was a native of Buffalo, entered the 
navy as an apprentice, and after two or three 
years’ service returned home, and became con- 
nected with a telegraph office in Troy, and 
subsequently accepted a clerkship in a candle 
manufactory. In 1855 he became one of the 
editors of the Buffalo “ Republic,” and after- 
wards of the “Times,” continuing in that 
capacity after it was merged into the “Re- 
public” until August, 1860, when he became 
army correspondent for some of the New 
York papers, and occasionally for the Buffalo 
“Courier.” He was the author of the “Sil- 
ver Lake Snake Story,” the “A. P. L. Parin 
Papers,” and other humorous effusions, and 
ranked high among the humorous writers of 
the Press, 

Sept. 12.—Atversox, James LAWRENCE, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, and Acting 
President of Genesee College, died at Lima, 
N. Y., aged 48 years. He was a native of the 
State of New York, graduated at the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., in 1838, and 
soon after took charge of an Academy in 
Elmira, N. Y. In 1841 he became a teacher 
in the Oneida Conference Seminary, and in 
1844 returned to Lima as teacher in the Gene- 
see Wesleyan Seminary, of which he became 
principal in 1847, holding this office until ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics in 1849. 

Sept. 12.—Brnzamux, Park. (See Bensa- 
Min, Park.) 

Sept. 14.—Howett, Brig.-Gen. Josuva B., 
an officer of U. 8. volunteers, was accidentally 
killed near Petersburg, Va., by being thrown 
from his horse, aged about 65 years. He was 
a brave officer, and had been wounded in sey- 
eral battles during the war. He was colonel 
of the 85th regiment of Pennsylvania volun- 
teers, and had recently been made brigadier- 
general, 

Sept. 14.—Parrex, Major (Acting Colonel) 
Henry L., an officer of U. S. volunteers, died 
of wounds received in battle, near James River, 
aged 28 years. He was a native of Kingston, 

. H., graduated at Harvard College in 1858, 
spent a few years in teaching, and when the 
war broke out was studying law. He entered 
the army with the 20th Massachusetts regi- 
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ment, served in the Peninsular campaign, and 
especially distinguished himself at Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, and the battles of the Wil- 
derness. 

Sept. 15.—Porrts, Rev. Gzorcr, D.D. (See 
Ports, Grores, D. D.) 

t. 19.—Gopwiy, Brig.-Gen. A. C., an 
officer in the Confederate service, killed at the 
battle of Winchester, Va. He was a native 
of Portsmouth, Va., was formerly Provost-Mar- 
shal of Richmond, and was subsequently pro- 
moted colonel of a North Carolina regiment. 
A short time previous to his death he was 
made brigadier-general. 

Sept. 19.—Ruovzs, Maj.-Gen, Rozzrr E., 
an officer in the Confederate service, killed in 
the battle at Winchester, Va. He was a na- 
tive of Lynchburg, Va., graduated at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, in the class of 1848, 
and after a few years of professorship at that 
institution, removed to Alabama. In 1861 he 
entered the Confederate service as captain of 
the Mobile Cadets, and, upon the organization 
of the 5th Alabama regiment, was appointed 
its colonel. Soon after the first battle of 
Manassas, he was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general; was wounded at the battle 
of Seven Pines, and also at Sharpsburg; was 
present at Fredericksburg, and at Chancellors- 
ville, when he was made major-general ; sery- 
ed through the Pennsylvania campaign, with 
Early, in the defence of Lynchburg, and with 
the army of the valley of Virginia in 1864, 
throughout its marches and battles, command- 
ing one of the two army corps of which it was 
composed, until he fell at Winchester. 

Sept. 19.—Russert, Brig.-Gen. Davi A., 
an officer of U. 8S. volunteers, killed in bat- 
tle near Winchester, Va. He graduated at 
West Point in 1845, served in the Mexican war, 
and was brevetted ‘for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at National Bridge and Cerro Gordo, 
In 1854 he was promoted to a captaincy in 
the 4th regiment of infantry, in the regular 
army, and in August, 1862, was made major in 
the 8th infantry. He entered the volunteer 
service at the commencement of the present 
war as lieutenant-colonel of the 7th Massa- 
chusetts volunteers, attached to the 6th army 
corps, served with distinction through the 
important battles of 1862-’8, having been com 
missioned a brigadier-general November, 1862, 
and subsequently was in command of Gen. 
Howe’s division, 6th army corps, and in that 
command served with distinction at Gettys- 
burg, and in the campaign of Gen. Grant from 
the Rapidan to the James. In the summer of 
1864 he was transferred to the command of a 
division in the Army of the Shenandoah, where 
he met his death, fighting gallantly at the head 
of his troops. 

Sept. 22.—Marsuatt, Hon. Tuomas F., an 
orator and politician of Kentucky, died at his 
residence near Versailles, Woodford County, 
Ky., aged about 64 years. He was a son of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and in his youth was 
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an earnest and persevering student, disciplining 
his mental powers with extraordinary diligence 
and success; but in early manhood, owing, it 
was said, to a disappointment which deeply 
affected him, he became addicted to occasional 
habits of intoxication. He repeatedly attempt- 
ed to reform; and such was his- remarkable 
eloquence, logical and rhetorical power, and so 
extensive his attainments, that in spite of his 
occasional lapses, he attained to high distinction. 
He entered upon the practice of law at an 
early age, and in 1831 removed. to Louisville, 
where he acquired a reputation for forensic 
power which brought him an extensive prac- 
tice. In 1834, and for several years subse- 
quently, he was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, and electrified that body by his brilliant 
speeches. .In 1840, having removed to Wood- 
ford County, he was elected to Congress from 
the Ashland District, and while there added 
to his high reputation by the remarkable elo- 
quence of some of his speeches. Of one of 
them, that against John Quincy Adams, in the 
Haverhill petition case, Mr..Adams himself 
said that “it united the eloquence of Burke 
and Sheridan.” .While in Congress he again 
attempted to abandon the use of intoxicatin 
liquors, taking the Washingtonian pledge, an 
adhering to it for two or three years; and giv- 
ing evidence of his intellectual vigor in several 
temperance addresses, which brought’ great 
numbers to sign the pledge. In 1845 he was 
a candidate for Congress as a Democrat (he 
had previously been a Whig), in the Scott, 
Harrison, and Bourbon Cos. District, but was 
defeated by Hon. Garrett Davis, and lapsing 
into his previous unfortunate habits, never 
entered upon public life again. . 

Sept. 22.—Wetts, Hon. Roserr W., Judge 
of the U. S. District Court for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri, died in Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. He was a resident of Jefferson City, 
and had been for nearly thirty years on the 
Jnited States Bench of Missouri, never missing 
aterm of either the Circuit or District Court 
until two months previous to his death. Asa 
jurist he had few superiors. It was his fortune 
to decide upon many of the most complicated 
questions presented to a judicial tribunal for 
solution, and his views were always highly re- 
spected by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sept 24.—Bates, JosHva. 
JOSHUA.) 

Sept. 24.—Conover, Commodore Tuomas A., 
U.S. Navy, died at South Amboy, N. J., aged 
73 years. He entered the navy in January, 
1812, his first cruise being on the Lssex, com- 
manded by Captain David Porter, during the 
war with England. His next service was un- 
cer Commodore McDonough, on Lake Cham- 
plain. Promoted to a lieutenancy shortly after, 
he served on board the Guerriere in the Medi- 
terranean, and subsequently in other vessels in 
various portions of the world until his promo- 
tion to the position of commander about 1835, 


(See Batss, 
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in which capacity he commanded the John 
Adams sloop-of-war some years. In 1848 he 
was promoted to the rank of captain, and in 
the years 1857-8 commanded the squadron on 
the coast of Africa, the old Constitution being 
his flagship. In July, 1862, on the creation by 
law of the grade of commodores in the navy, 
he received a commission as such. He had 
been in the service fifty-three years. 

Sept. 29.—Burnuam, Brig.-Gen. Hiram, an 
officer of U. 8. volunteers, killed in battle at 
Chaffin’s Farm. He entered the service ag 
colonel of the 6th Maine volunteers, leading 
them with skill and gallantry through the Penin- 
sular campaign, at Antietam, and subsequently. 
At the second battle of Fredericksburg he dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery and courage, and 
again at Gettysburg. In April, 1864, he was 
made brigadier-general, and during the cam- 
paign from the Wilderness to Petersburg, he 
bore a conspicuous part. A few weeks previous 
to his death he was assigned to a brigade in 
Stannard’s division 18th corps. 

Sept. 29.—Weton, Col. N. E., an officer of 
U.S. volunteers, killed in battle near Chaffin’s 
Farm. He was commissioned colonel in 1863, 
and was placed in command of the 16th Michi- 
gan regiment, at the head of which he was gal- 
lantly fighting when he met his death. He 
was regarded as one of the bravest and most 
skilful officers of the volunteer service. 

Sept. 29.—Wiit1ams, Hon. Jaren W., ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, died at Lancas- 
ter, N. H. He was long in public life, and be- 
sides holding the office of governor for one year, 
had served two terms in Congress, and several 
terms in the State Legislature. 

Sept. 80.—Batpwiy, Hon Josern G., ex- 
Chief Justice of California, died at San Fran- 
cisco, He was elected one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of California in 1857, and was 
Chief Justice from January, 1863, to January, 
1864. 

Sept. 80.—Greennow, Mrs. Rosr A., a 
spy of the Confederates, drowned in Wilming- 
ton Harbor, N. C., in attempting to land from 
a blockade runner in which she had come from 
Europe. She was the widow of a Mr. Green- 
how, for many years translator of the State 
Department at Washington, and at the com- 
mencement of tlie war resided in that city, and 
was arrested for communicating information to 
the officers of the Confederate army relative to 
the position and movements, of the United 
States armies. She was imprisoned for some 
time in her own house, and afterwards in the 
Old Capitol Prison, but was finally discharged, 
when she went to England, and there published 
an account of her imprisonment. It was on her 
return from that country that she lost her life. 

October 1.—Brttamy, Rev. Davin, a Baptist 
clergyman, died at his residence in Rome, N. Y., 
in the 60th year of his age. In 1833 he was 
pastor of a church in Skeneateles, Onondaga 
County, N. Y., and from thence was called te 
Manlius, where he labored «antil 1839, when Wi 
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health compelled him to resign. He then en- 
ed in the service of the American and 
oreign Bible Society, and finding his health 
somewhat benefited by travel, entered again 
the pastoral office at Ithica, Tompkins County, 
and in 1841 became pasfor of the Stanton Street 
Baptist Church, New York City, where he re- 
mained until 1846; he then united with others 
in forming Hope Chapel (now Calvary) Baptist 


Church, of which he was pastor three years. 


Subsequently he preached in Arcadia, at Mount 
Morris, and at Rome, where he labored suc- 
cessfully until his death. 

October 1—Woov, Hon. Revsen, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, died at Rockport, Ohio, aged 73 
years. He was formerly a resident of New 
York, but removed to Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he commenced the practice of law in 1817, and 
in 1840 was appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that State. In 1849 he was elected 
Governor by the Democratic party, and re- 
elected in 1850, when the new constitution 
took effect, vacating the office. In 1852 the 
Democratic Convention discussed the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wood for the Presidency, but ulti- 
mately agreed upon Franklin Pierce. In 1853 


Gov. Wood .was made U. S. Consul to Valpa- 


raiso, holding that position for eighteen months, 
when he resigned and retired to the quiet of a 
farmer’s life. 

Oct, 2.—Pratt, Mrs. Louise Kirpy, an Amer- 
ican authoress, died in Cincinnati. She was 
the author of a series of essays which appeared 
in the “ Home Journal,” over the signature of 
“Bell Smith.” Her letters from Paris were 
collected and published in a volume entitled 
“ Bell Smith Abroad.” 

Oct, 2.—Wrxstow, Mrs. Narsanret, died at 
Williston, Vt., aged 95 years. She was the 
mother of the deceased brothers Winslow, Gor- 
don, Hubbard, and Myron. 

Oct 3.—Maztes, Lieut. Jonn R., an officer of 
U. S. volunteers, killed by guerrillas near Har- 
risonburg. He was the only son of Maj.-Gen. 
Meigs, Quartermaster-General ; graduated at 
West Point in 1863, at the head of his class, 
and with the highest honors, and was immedi- 
ately sent to the field, where he highly distin- 
guished himself during the campaigns in Mary- 
land, Harper’s Ferry, and the Shenandoah val- 
ley. At the time of his death he was engaged 
in making a military survey, in his capacity of 
Chief Engineer of the Army of the Shenandoah. 

Oct. 5.—REDFIELD, Col. James, an officer of 
U.S. volunteers, was killed at the head of his 
regiment in the battle of Allatoona Pass, Ga., 
sged 40 years. He was a native of Clyde, 
Wayne County, N. Y., graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1845, studied law, and was for some 
time in the office of the Secretary of State 
(New York). He subsequently removed to 
lowa, and was elected State Senator. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion he assisted in raising 
the 39th Iowa regiment, which he led through 
nearly all the hard campaigns of the Western 
army. 


Oct. 6.—Amory, Col. Tuomas J. C©., an offi- 
cer of U. §. volunteers, died of yellow fever at 
Newbern, N.C. He graduated at the Military 
Academy, West Point, in 1851, and was as- 
signed to the 7th infantry, in which he obtain- 
ed a first lientenancy in 1855, and in 1861 a 
captaincy. In the latter year he was appoint- 
ed colonel of the 17th Mass. volunteers, with 
which regiment he took part in Gen. Burnside’s 
North Carolina expedition, participating in the 
capture of Newburn, where he remained sta- 
tioned up to the time of his death. During 
nearly the whole of his service in North Caro- 
lina he was in command of a brigade. 

Oct. 7.—Greea, Brig.-Gen., an officer in the 
Confederate service, killed in battle near Pe- 
tersburg, Va. He was commanding a Texas 
brigade at the time of his death. 

Oct. 8.—Younc, Epmunp M., a prominent 
leather merchant of New York City, died of 
paralysis, aged 50 years. He was a man of 
great benevolence, and had taken an active in- 
terest in many of the philanthropic institutions 
of the city. 

Oct. 9.—Wirtarp, Hon. Joun D., LL.D., 
an American jurist, died at Troy, N. Y. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1819, and 
was admitted a member of the New York bar 
about 1823. He had been Judge of the Circuit 
Court for some years, and subsequently a mem- 
ber of the State Senate from the Rensselaer 
district. He left by will a legacy of $10,000 to - 
Dartmouth College. 

Oct. 12.—Tanry, Rocrr B., Chief Justice 
U.S. (See Taney, Rocer B.) 

Oct. 13.—OnLENSOHLAGER, Dr. Emm, late 
medical inspector on Gen. Sheridan’s staff, was 
murdered by guerrillas near Winchester, aged 
29 years. ; 

Oct. 13.—Wettzs, Col. Grorce D., an offi- 
cer of U. 8. volunteers, died of wounds re- 
ceived in the battle near Strasburg. He was 
made colonel of the 34th regiment Massachnu- 
setts volunteers, August 1862. 

Oct. 14.—Sanverson, Col. Joun P., an offi- 
cer of U. 8. volunteers, and Provost Marshal 
General of the Department of Missouri, died 
at St. Louis. He had filled many important 
offices of trust during the war, among which 
was that of chief clerk of the War Depart- 
ment, during Mr. Cameron’s term as Secretary. 
Before resigning that, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 15th U. S. infantry, and 
soon after was commissioned colonel of the 
13th U. §. infantry, with which he passed 
through the fearful contest of Chickamauga, 
Some months previous to his death he was ap- 
pointed to the responsible office of Provost 
Marshal General at St. Louis. 

Oct. 14.—Wankxrns, Brig.-Gen., an officer in 
the Confederate service, killed in the battle of 
Resaca, Ga. 

Oct. 17.—Morr, Hon. Jonn M., late U. § 
Marshal for the Northern District of New 
York, died at Washington, D. OC. He was a 
resident of Lansingburg, and had been a mem 
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ber of Congress. At the time of his death he 
was in Washington by appointment of Gov- 
ernor Ssymour, as commissioner of elections. 

Oct. 17.—Portrr, Lemuzt, D.D., an Amer- 
ican Baptist clergyman, and at the time of his 
death Associate Secretary of the Western De- 
partment of the American Tract Society (Bos- 
ton), died in Chicago, Ill. He had been in the 
ministry about thirty years, and had had a long 
and successful pastorate at Lowell, and subse- 
quently at Pittsfield, Mass. He was a man of 
fine culture, an excellent preacher, and the au- 
thor of several religious works. He had been 
appointed to the secretaryship in May, 1864, 
and had had but a short experience in its du- 
ties, but had won the esteem of all those with 
whom he was brought.in contact. 

Oct. 18.—Brrney, Maj.-Gen. Davin Bett. 
(See Brrnzy, Davip Br.) 

Oct. 19.—Bipwett, Brig.-Gen, Dantex D., 
an. officer of U. S. volunteers, killed in the bat- 
tle of Cedar Creek, Va., aged about 48 years, 
He was born in the township of Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he became a prominent and influential 
citizen, and for more than twenty years was 
identified with the military organizations of the 
city. When the war broke out he was holding 
the office of police justice, but resigned his 
position and entered the 65th regiment of volun- 
teers as a private, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed brigade inspector. Upon the death of 
the captain of his company he resigned that 
position, accepted the command vacated, and 
withdrawing it from the regiment, reorganized 
it as an independent citizen’s corps, thus form- 
ing the nucleus of what has since been known 
as the 74th regiment. In September, 1861, he 
was commissioned colonel of the 49th regiment, 
served with it through the Peninsular campaign, 
and during the ‘seven days’ battles” was in 
command of a brigade, continuing in charge 
from Harrison’s Landing to Washington, and 
up to the time of the battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antietam, when he resumed command 
of his regiment. Col. Bidwell took a promi- 
nent part in the battles of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, commanded a brigade at Get- 
tysburg, and when Gen, Grant took command 
of the armies in Virginia, was again placed in 
charge of a brigade, participating in all the bat- 
tles near Petersburg. He was commissioned 
brigadier-general in July, 1864, and had served 
with honor in all the late battles in the Shenan- 
doah valley, under Gen. Sheridan. 

Oct. 19.—Lowext, Col. Cuartzes R. (See 
Lowe, Cartes R.) 

Oct. 19.—Tuosurn, Col. Josepn, an officer 
of U. 8. volunteers, who entered the service in 
1861 as colonel of the 1st regiment West Vir- 
ginia volunteers, killed in the battle of Cedar 
Creek. He was a brave and able officer, and 
at the time of his death was commanding the 
1st division of the Army of the Shenandoah. 
While rallying his men he was treacherously 
surprised and shot by a rebel oficer in the Union 
uniform, 
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Oct. 20.—CuanviEr, Rey. Amarin, D, D,, 
a Congregational clergyman, died at his resi- 
dence in Greenfield, Mass., aged 82 years. He 
was a native of Deerfield; fitted for college with 
Rev. Dr, Packard of Shelburne, graduated at 
the University of Vermont, studied theology, 
and commenced preaching in Waitsfield, Vt. In 
1832 he was installed over the First Church in 
Greenfield, Mass., where he continued to labor 
until his death. 

Oct. 20.—RamseEvr, Maj.-Gen. Srepuen D, 
an officer in the Confederate service, died of 
wounds received in the battles of Cedar Creek. 
He was commanding a division in Early’s army. 

Oct. 22.—Winstow, Rev. Myron, D. D., 
LL.D. (See Wrxstow, Myroy.) 

Oct. 25.—Exxis, Marortrus, a well-known 
citizen of New York, died at Parkersburg, Va. 
He was formerly one of the ‘‘ Ten Governors” 
when that board was in existence, and at a 
later period occupied a position in the Custom- 
House. 

Oct. 26.—COoxz, Lyman, author of numerous 
school-books, died at Colesburgh, Potter Coun- 
ty, Pa., aged about 65 years. He was the author 
of ‘ Just Standard for Pronouncing English Lan- 
guage,” New York, 1825; Spelling-book, New 
York, 1826; Introduction to ditto, 1831; Ex- 

ositor to ditto, 1835; ‘Juvenile Reader,” 

os. I., IL., IIl., New York, 1831; ‘Sequel” 
to ditto, 1885; ‘North American Reader,” 
1835; “Abridgment of Walker’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary,” Hartford, 1829 (Ithica 1828, 
29); a series of spelling-books, New York, 
1848; ‘ New Juvenile Reader,” Nos, I., IL, IL, 
New York, 1843, 44; ‘‘New Speaker,” New 
York, 1852; ‘“‘ New Pronouncing School Dic- 
tionary,” New York, 1843; ‘New Dictionary 
of English Language,” New York, 2d edition, 
1833; ‘‘ Miniature Lexicon of the English Lan- 
guage,” New York, 1835, 54; “ Arithmetical 
Rules and Tables,” New York, 1835 ; ‘‘ Cypher- 
ing Book,” New York, 1835; ‘Explanatory 
Arithmetic,” Nos. I., II., New York, 1832, ’35, 

Oct. 26.—Facan, Brig.-Gen. J., an officer in 
the Confederate service from Texas, killed in 
Kansas, He had been a prominent actor in 
most of the considerable Western battles, and 
distinguished himself for his bravery as com- 
mander of a regiment in the battle of Shiloh, 
and as a brigadier at the battle of Corinth. 

Oct. 26.—NewtTon, Eppraim Horianp, D.D., 
an American clergyman and naturalist, born at 
New Fane, Vt., June 13th, 1787, died at Cam- 
bridge, Washington County, N. Y., October 
26th, 1864. He graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1810, at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1818, and was licensed by the Haverhill As- 
sociation. He settled and was ordained in 
Marlboro, Vt., in 1814, as successor to Gershom 
©. Lyman, D.D., and during the following year 
married Huldah, daughter of Maj.-Gen. Timothy 
F, Chipman, a descendant of John Howland of 
the May Flower. In 1833 he dissolved con- 
nection with the congregation at Marlboro, and 
was installed in the Presbyterian Church at 
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Glens Falls, N. Y., which charge he resigned 
in 1837, and accepted a call to the First United 
Presbyterian Church in Cambridge, Washing- 
ton County, N. Y., which he resigned in 1843, 
and has had no regular charge since. He was 

rincipal of Cambridge Washington Academy 

m July, 1843, to 1848. In 1857 he donated 
his valuable mineralogical and geological collec- 
tion to Andover Theological Seminary, where 
he arranged it in suitable apartments provided 
by the and to which they awarded the 
title of “The Newton Cabinet.” In 1863 he 
presented to Middlebury College his library, 
where it is arranged in an alcove bearing hi 
name. He was a consistent and earnest labor- 
er in the interests of education and progress, a 
patient and persevering investigator in na 
science—ever ready to give agricultural inter- 
ests, and the mechanical arts, the benefit of his 
scientific research and observation, seeking to 
»romote and ennoble labor in all its varied de- 
partments, and harmonize it with Christian and 
civil duties. 

Oct. 27.—Canmtt, Rey. D. W., D. D., an Irish 
Roman Catholic clergyman and orator, died in 
Boston, Mass., aged about 65 years. He had 
attained a high reputation in this country as a 
lecturer on astronomy, chemistry, and other 
subjects. 

Oct. 27.—Derarrne, Brig.-Gen. , an 
officer in the Confederate service, killed near 
Petersburg, Va. 

Oct. 27.—Kippoo, Col. , an officer of 
U. S. volunteers, died from wounds received in 
battle near Richmond. He was in command 
of the 22d regiment U. 8. colored troops. 

Oct. 28.—GrEENLEAF, Bensammy, a teacher 
and author, died in Bradford, Mass., aged 78 
years. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1811. From 1820 to 1850 he was Principal of 
Bradford Academy, where he fitted thousands 
of young men for college. He was widely 
known as the author of a series of mathemati- 
cal works, among which are “ Mental Arith- 
metic for Beginners,” Boston, 1845, °46, ’51; 
“* Mental Arithmetic for Schools,” Boston, 1858, 
59, ’60, °61; ditto for “Primary Schools,” 
1860; “National Arithmetic,” Boston, 1835, 
°47, °55, °60, with Key ; “‘ Elements of Algebra,” 
Boston, 1862; ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Algebra,” 
Boston, 1853, ’54, °55, °60; “Elements of 
Geometry,” Boston, 1860; “Elements of 
Geometry and Trigonometry,” Boston. 

Oct. 29.—Ransom, Brig.-Gen. T. E.G. (See 
Ransom, T. E. G.) 

Oct. 29.—Apams, Rev. Samvet W., a clergy- 
man of the Baptist Church, died in Cleveland, 
Ohio, aged 49 years. He was born in Vernon, 
Oneida County, N. Y., graduated at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., and at the Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y., was pastor of the 
church in Vernon three years, and in 1846 re- 
moved to Cleveland and entered upon the pas- 
toral relation which he held until his death. 

Oct. 29.—Pater, Col. Henry Cray, an officer 
m the Confederate service, killed during the 
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engagement between Gens. Sheridan and Stu- 
art’s cavalry near Richmond, aged about 83 
years, He was a native of Western Virginia, 
and was a speaker and writer of some distinc- 
tion. He attained an unenviable notoriety as a 
“border ruffian” leader in the Kansas troubles 
of 1855-58. On the breaking out of the war 
he raised a battalion of cavalry in Richmond, 
which was soon merged in the 5th Virginia 
cavalry, and being promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, served through the principal 
battles in Virginia. He had but recently been 
made colonel. 

Oct. 81.—Huntineton, Rev. Dantet, a cler- 
gyman of the Congregational Church, died at 
Hadley, Mass., aged 90 years. He was born in 
Lebanon, Conn., graduated at Yale College, 
the first scholar in the class of 1794, and was 
for some years a tutor both at Yale and Wil- 
liams’ Colleges. He was the predecessor of 
Rev. Dr. Beecher as pastor of the church in 
Litchfield, and afterwards had charge of a par- 
ish in Middletown, Conn. In 1816 he removed 
to Hadley, Mass., where he continued to reside 
until his death. He was the father of Rey. F. 
D. Huntington, D. D. 

Oct. 31.—Wrnans, Rev. B. F., a clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and presiding 
elder of the Indianapolis district of that society, 
was killed by a railroad accident near Lafayette, 
Indiana, while acting as agent of the Sanitary 
Commission. 

Nov. 1.—Onasz, Rey. Iran, D.D. 
Cus, Iran, D. D.) 

Nov. 1.—Tuompson, R. H., M. D., formerly 
Health Officer of the port of New York, died in 
Brooklyn, L. I., aged 47 years. He was a na- 
tive of Rensselaer County, N. Y., practiced 
medicine in Albany for ten years, and removed 
to Staten Island in 1855, having received the 
appointment of Health Officer. During the 
Quarantine riots in 1858 his house, with all its 
contents, was burned by the rioters. Soon 
after he removed to Brooklyn and interested 
himself in various measures of public improve- 
ment, becoming President of the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral and Jamaica Railroad, Park Commissioner, 
and, in 1863, Quarantine Commissioner. To 
his skill as a physician, and his executive talent, 
the port of New York is largely indebted for 
its present immunity from the epidemics inci- 
dent to emigration and foreign commerce. 

You. 2.—Swan, Hon. Wit11aM D., a teacher 
and author, died at his residence in Dorchester, 
Mass. He was the author of a series of Spellers 
and Readers for the use of schools. 

Nov. 2.—Tatrmaner, Hon, N. P. (See Tart- 
mance, N. P.) 

Nov. 2.—Wmittocx, Rev. G. O., LL.D., 
died in Albia, Iowa. He was for several years 
a teacher in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at 
Lima, N. Y., and more recently had been Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Victoria College, 
Coburg, Canada. 

Yoo. 8.—Maxwett, Hon. Tromas, was acci- 
dentally killed on the railroad at Elmira, N. Y., 
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aged 73 years. Te filled many positions of 
public trust during his life; was at one time a 
member of Congress, also Sheriff of Tioga 
County, and Postmaster of the village of Elmira. 

Nov. 7.—Mepary, Sam., an Ohio editor and 
politician, died at Columbus, Ohio. He was 
born in Ohio in 1801, and his early advantages 
of education were limited. Soon after arriving 
at man’s estate he joined the Jackson party, 
and remained a faithful adherent to Gen. Jack- 
son through his entire public career. He early 
became connected with the newspaper press, 
and was for many years editor of the Ohio 
Statesman ; and his editorials, though lacking 
in polish, were full of vigor. He was for a 
long time one of the leading men of his party 
in Ohio. Though being a personal friend of 
Stephen A. Douglas, he separated from him 
when he opposed Buchanan. During Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration he was appointed, 
and served for some time, as Governor of the 
Territory of Kansas. During the present war 
he had been a “ Peace” Democrat, though hay- 
ing a son in the war of whom he was very 
proud, His death was attributed to the re- 
mains of the poison infused into his system at 
the National Hotel, Washington, in 1857. 

Nov. 7.—Totrxs, Col. Cornetius W., Chief 
Quartermaster of Gen. Sheridan’s Army, died 
at Winchester, Va., of wounds received from 
guerrillas Oct. 11th, in the 87th year of his age. 
He entered the service of the United States in 
May, 1861, as first lieutenant of the 13th regi- 
ment of infantry, and received his appointment 
of quartermaster August, 1862. He served con- 
stantly in the field, discharging the duties of his 
position with zeal and fidelity, winning the con- 
fidence and esteem of commanders and subord- 
inates. His health having given way under 
his severe labors, he was temporarily placed on 
duty as inspector; but, upon his recovery, he 
was appointed Acting Chief Quartermaster of 
the Middle Military Division. While actively 
engaged in the duties of this position, he pub- 
lished some valuable contributions to military 
literature in the ‘ United States Service Maga- 
zine,” the “Army and Navy Journal,” and 
elsewhere. 

Nov. 10.—Etron, Hon. Jonny P., one of the 
Presidential Electors at large of Connecticut, 
and a distinguished manufacturer and citizen, 
died at Waterbury, in that State. 

Nov. 11.—Morris, P, Van Nuss, M. D., died 
in Cambridge, N. Y., in the 69th year of his age. 
He was a native of Cambridge, graduated at 
Williams’ College, Mass., before he was eighteen, 
and at twenty-one commenced the practice of 
medicine with his father, continuing it until 
within a few months of his death. He was a 
man of great liberality, devoting a stated por- 
tion of his income to charitable purposes beside 
the sum of $10,000 to Williams’ College, and 
made, during his last illness, large donations to 
religious objects. 

Nov. 11.—Srearns, Rev. Jon, Rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Spottiswood N. J., died in 
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that village, aged 51 years. He was a native 
of New York City, was educated for a physi- 
cian, but in 1847 was ordained Priest by Bishop 
Potter. He had charge of parishes in Oyster 
Bay, L. I., Brooklyn, N. Y., Stratford, Conn., 
and Pittsfield, Mass. ‘ 

Nov. 18.—Hammonp, Hon. James H. (See 
Hammonp, James H.) 

Nov. 17.—Pirman, Hon. Jonny, Judge of the 
U. 8. District Court of Rhode Island, died snd- 
denly at Providence, aged 80 years. He had 
held the above position for forty years, 

Nov. 19.—Horxins, Lieut.-Col. James A. P., 
an officer of U. 8. volunteers, died in New 
York City. He entered the volunteer service 
with the 133d regiment N. Y. (2d Metropoli- 
tan), sharing with it in the siege of Port Hud- 
son. He also fought with great bravery and 
skill in other engagements in the Department 
of Gen. Banks. During the latter part of his 
career at the South he was appointed Chief of 
Police in the city of New Orleans, and subse- 

uently received a commission as Chief of the 
nited States Detective Force of that city. 

Nov. 20.—Farrpanxs, Hon. Erastus. (See 
FarrBanxs, Erastus.) 

Jou. 24.—Srrtrman, Bens., M. D., LL.D., 
(See Sirriman, BensAMin.) 

Nov. 24.—Tixstar, Dr. Benzamin R., a sur- 
geon in the U. 8. Navy, died suddenly at his 
residence in Charlestown, Mass. He had been 
for more than forty years on duty, most of the 
time at sea, and his success, both as a surgeon 
and a practitioner of medicine, was remarkable. 

Nov. 25.—Parne, Maj. Josrrn W., an officer 
of U. 8. volunteers, died suddenly in New 
Orleans, La. He was a native of Boston, 
Mass., and for several years was an associate 
editor and publisher, with William Matthews, 
of the “ Yankee’ Blade.” More recently he 
was connected with several of the leading life 
insurance companies of New York City, bu* 
continued to contribute to some of the princi 
pal Boston and New York journals. In the 
summer of 1863 he entered into the volunteer 
service as first lieutenant of the 13th New 
York cavalry, and in 1864 was commissioned 
Major of the 4th U. 8. colored cavalry, and at 
once proceeded to the Department of the 
Gulf. During the Red River campaign he di¢ 
able and effective service, but in August was 
obliged to come North for the benefit of his 
health. While here he entered into the politi- 
cal campaign, supporting the Administration 
both with pen and voice. The second week 
in November he returned to New Orleans, be- 
fore his health was sufficiently recruited, and 
died within a week of his arrival. 

Sept. 80.— CLEBURNE, Maj.-Gen. Parriox R., 
an officer of the Confederate service, and at . 
the time of his death commander of a corps 
in Hood’s army, killed at the battle of Frank- 
lin. He was a native of Ireland, but joined 
the Confederate army from Arkansas. He was 
very popular with his eroops, and the Irishmen 
in the Confederate army were unwilling te 
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serve under any other commander. He had 
participated in most of the great battles of 
Gens. Bragi, Johnston, and Hood, and had a 
high reputation for personal courage and daring. 

Dee, 1.—Darytox, Hon. Wrtiam L. (See 
Dayton, Witx1aM L.) 

Dec. 2.—BoarpMan, Hon. Davin SuHeEr- 
MAN, died at New Milford, Conn., aged 96 years. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1793, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1795, and speedily took 
rank among the foremost lawyers of Connecti- 
cut. For afew years he was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Dec. 7.—Ranney, Moses H., M.D. (See 
Ranney, Moses H.) 

Dee. 9.—Sarcent, Lieut.-Col. Lucius M., 
an officer of U. S. volunteers, killed near Me- 
herrin River, Va. He was a son of Lucius 
ML. Sargent, the well-known author. He was 
in command of the Ist Massachusetts cavalry. 

Dee. 10.—Sonootcrart, Henry R. (See 
Scuoorcrart, Henry R.) 

Dee. 11.—Krrontxe, Cor. J. Howarp, an offi- 
cer of U. 8. volunteers, formerly colonel of the 
6th New York artillery, but of late in command 
of a provisional division in the army of the 
Shenandoah, died from the effects of a wound 
received in the battle of Cedar Creek, at his 
father’s residence, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. He 
was a native of New York, was well educated, 
and at the opening of the war enlisted as a 
private in the Lincoln cavalry. He was trans- 
ferred soon after to the 2d N. Y. artillery, in 
which he soon rose to the rank of captain, and 
by diligent study and observation made him- 
eelf an accomplished artillerist and thorough 
military scholar. _He served in every battle in 
which the 6th corps was engaged during the 
Peninsular campaign, and in the autumn of 
1862 became lieutenant-colonel of the 135th N. 
Y. volunteers, afterward the 6th N. Y. artillery, 
of which regiment he became the commander 
on the promotion of Colonel Morris to the 
brigadier-generalship. From the time of his re- 
ceiving a commission as colonel he was almost 
constantly in command of a brigade, and repeat- 
edly received the special commendation of his 
superior officers, especially that of Gen. Meade, 
for his extraordinary gallantry in the action 
of the 19th of May. In the battle of Cedar 
Creek, Oct. 19, his division bore the brunt of 
Early’s attack, and fought with desperate valor. 
He was wounded in the ankle early in the ac- 
tion, but would not leave the field till the close 
of the battle; but erysipelas set in after the 
first operation, rendering a second necessary, 
under which he died. 

Dee. 12.—Lxonarp, Rev. Levi W., D.D., a 
Congregational clergyman and author, died in 
Exeter, N. H., aged 75 years. He was a native 
of Bridgewater, Mass., graduated at Harvard 
College in 1815, studied theology at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1820 was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Dublin, N. H., 
where he remained for more than thirty years, 
He was the author of a “ Literary and Scien- 


tific Class Book,” the ‘ North American Spell- 
ing Book,”. “Sequel to Easy Lessons,” and 
superintended the compilation of the “ History 
of Dublin,” beside being an extensive contribu- 
tor to the weekly religious and secular press. 

Dee. 13.—Savace, Rev. Jonny A., D.D. 
President of Carroll College, Wisconsin, died 
at Waukesha, Wis., aged 64 years. He was 
for more than twenty-three years pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Dec. 15.—Farnuam, Mrs. Exiza W., a well- 
known philanthropist and authoress, died in 
New York City, aged 49 years. She was a 
native of Rensselgerville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
Her family name was Burhans, and in 1836 
she was married to Mr. Thomas J. Farnham, 
a traveller and writer of considerable note. 
After residing a few years in the State of Illi- 
nois she returned to New York, devoting her- 
self mainly to works of benevolence and social 
reform. In 1844 she was appointed matron 
of the female department of Sing Sing State 
Prison, and while there published her first 
work “Life in the Prairie Land,” and edited 
an edition of Sampson’s “ Criminal Jurispru- 
dence.” In 1848 she was connected with the 
Institution for the Blind in Boston, and in 1849 
followed her husband to California, where she 
remained until 1856. Upon her return to 
New York she published a volume entitled 
“California Indoors and Out,” and for the two 
years following devoted herself to the study of 
medicine. In 1859 she organized a society for 
the aid of emigrant women, large numbers of 
whom she accompanied at different times to 
the West and to California. She was also the 
author of ‘“* My Early Days” and the “Era of 
Women,” a work upon which she had spent 
some years of preparation, and which had for 
its object the promotion of a social reform in 
the position and rights of women. 

Dec. 16.—De Forrest, Col. O., an officer of 
U.S. volunteers, died in New York. He was 
among the first to enter the army at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion, commanding the 5th N. 
Y. cavalry until a short time after the battle 
of Gettysburg. During the Maryland and 
Pennsylvania campaign he commanded the 5th 
brigade of Gen. Kilpatrick’s cavalry division, 
and distinguished himself as an excellent officer. 

Dee. 17—Hooxer, Horace, D.D., an Ameri- 
can Congregational clergyman and author, died 
in Hartford, Conn., aged 71 years. He was a 
graduate of Yale College and of Andover Theo- 
logical ‘Seminary, and was remarkable for the 
elegance and purity of his style as a writer. 
Many years since, in connection with Rey. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL.D., he undertook 
the preparation of some religious books for the 
young. Among these were the “‘ Youth’s Book 
of Natural Theology,” in two parts, and a se- 
ries of twelve volumes of “ Bible History.” 
Many thousands of these books have been sold. 
He was also associated with Mr. Gallaudet in 
the preparation of a popular spelling book and 
a definer. For a period of more than twenty 
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years he was the Secretary of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society, auxiliary to the American 
Home Missionary Society, and for several years 
also was chaplain of the Insane Retreat at 
Hartford. A modest, retiring man, he was 
greatly beloved by all who knew his worth. 

Dec. 17—Mrxer, Miss Myrrizra, an Ameri- 
can philanthropist, died in Washington, D. C., 
of consumption. She established a school for 
colored children in Washington, but was sub- 
jected to severe persecution in consequence. 
For many years she had devoted all her ener- 
gies amid feeble health to the improvement 
and elevation of the people of color in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Dec. 19.—MoCretiann, Atrxanper, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
N.J.; died there in the 69th year of his age. 
He was a native of Schenectady, N. Y., anda 
graduate.of Union College in that city. He 
was for some years pastor of Rutgers Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, and 
while there was conspicuous among the preach- 
ers of the city for his learning and eloquence. 
Subsequently he held a professorship in Dick- 
inson Oollege, Carlisle, Pa. For the last nine- 
teen years he had been connected with the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. 

Dec, 21.—Fry, Wm. Henry. (See Fry, Wm. 
Henry.) 

Dec. 23.—Kzsstrr, Rev. Jonny, D.D., a dis- 
tinguished clergyman of the German Reformed 
Church, died at Allentown, Pa. 

Dec, 24.—Fox, Joun Lawrence, M.D., Fleet- 
Surgeon U.S. Navy, died at his residence in Rox- 
bury, Mass., aged 54 years. He was a native of 
Salem, Mass., graduated at Amherst College in 
1831, and in 1837 entered the navy as assist- 
ant-surgeon. In 1847 he received a full com- 
mission. A few months previous to his death 
he was appointed Fleet-Surgeon upon the staff 
of Admiral Porter, and his death was doubt- 
less the result of overtaxing his system by the 
severe duties of his department. 

Dee, 24.—May, Col. Onanues A., an officér of 
the U.S. Army, died in New York City, aged 46 
years. He was a native of Washington, D.C., 
was appointed to a second lieutenancy in the 
2d regiment of dragoons, in 1836, and distin- 
guished himself in the Florida war. At the 
beginning of the war with Mexico he joined 
the forces under Gen. Taylor, and assumed 
command of a squadron of his regiment. He 
took part in the battle of Palo Alto, and was 
breveted major for his gallantry on that occa- 
sion; distinguished himself at Resaca and Buena 
Vista, where he was promoted to a colonelcy, 
and in 1860 resigned his commission and took 
up his residence in New York City. Forsome 
years previous to his death he held the position 
of vena of the Eighth Avenue rail- 
road, 

Dec. 24—Woov, Hon. Jonny M., formerly 
member of Congress from Maine, died in Bos- 
ton, aged 49 years. He was a native of Orange 
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County, N. Y., but removed to Maine, where 
he was elected to the Legislature, and after- 
wards to Congress for two terms, from 1854 to 
1858, serving as a member of the Post Office 
Committee. 

Dec. 25.—Fiitmore, Major Joun S., paymas- 
ter U.S. Army, died at his residence in Denver 
City, Colorado Territory. He was a native of 
the State of New York; was appointed pay- 
master by the Governor of Colorado, in Au- 
gust, 1861, and was commissioned paymaster 
in the U. S. Army by the President, in No- 
vember, 1862. : 

Dec. 25.—Noyes, Wirttam Ovrrtis. (See ~ 
Noyes, Wir11am Ovrris.) 

Dee. 25.—Watiack, James W. (See Wat- 
LACK, JAMES W.) 

Dec. 27.—Cooxe, Hon. Errvururos, died at 
his residence in Sandusky, Ohio, aged 77 years. 
He was born in Granville, N. Y., in 1787, the 
year in which the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by the General Convention. 
and his name was given in commemoration o: 
that event. For nearly half a century Mr. 
Cooke had identified himself with numerous 
public enterprises and works of internal im- 
provement, having for their object the devel- 
opment of the resources of the State of Ohio. 
He was the pioneer of railroad enterprise in 
the West, having been the originator and pro- 
jector in the construction and early operation 
of the Mad River Railroad, now the Sandusky, 
Dayton, and Cincinnati Railroad. Mr. Cooke 
had served, at different times, and for many 
terms, in both branches of the Legislature of the 
State, and as a member of the Congress of the 
United States discharged his duties with faith- 
fulness and acceptance to his constituents, As 
a lawyer and advocate he had few equals, and. 
no superiors, in Ohio, He was father of Jay 
Cooke, the Government banker. 

Dec. 28.—Orton, Rey. Azartan G. D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and theologian, died 
at Lisle, Broome County, N. Y., aged 75 years. 
He was a native of Tyringham, Mass.; studied 
at Lenox Academy, and graduated with the 
highest honors at Williams’ College in 1813. 
In 1817 he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, and upon completing his course 
was commissioned by the Assembly’s Board of 
Missions “to -preach to destitute places in 
Georgia.” He was ordained in 1822, and from 
that time until 1835 was pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Seneca Falls, N. Y. Subse- 
quently he preached at Lisle, N. Y., and from 
1838 to 1852 in the Congregational Church at 
Greene, N. Y., and again at Lisle until 1860, 
having held the pastoral office for thirty-eight 
years. In 1838 he published a reply to Prof. 
Stuart on the Constitution in its relation to 
slavery. In 1842 he prepared the Memorial of 
Chenango County to the Senate, praying that 
the O’Sullivan bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment might not pass, by the timely re- 
ception of which the final passage of the bill 
was prevented. He was also the author of ar 
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able article on the Scripture argument for capi- 
tal punishment, portions of which were pub- 
lished in the “Genesee Evangelist” of 1849. 
In 1854 he delivered before the Literary Socie- 
ties of Miami University an address on “ Na- 
ture and Revelation,” which was published. 
Dr. Orton was a man of profound scholarship, 
and no field of literature or science, of philos- 
ophy or theology, was left unexplored in his 
enthusiastic search after truth. A few of his 


poems have been published. 

Dee. 31.—Datias, Georce Mirrirm. (See 
Datias, Grorce Mirrrry.) 
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Lerron, Wiz D. D., was born in the year 
1814, in the town of Rothesay, a famous water- 
ing-place on the island of Bute, Scotland. Like 
most Scottish lads who have risen to distinction, 
the elements of his education were received in 
the parish school. His preparatory studies were 
completed in the grammar school of Greenock. 
In 1832, at the age of eighteen, he entered the 
University of Glasgow, where he graduated as 
a Master of Arts in 1836. During his Arts 
course, mathematical and physical science re- 
ceived his special attention, and in these depart- 
ments he obtained the highest honors conferred 
by the University. While a student he also 
lectured in the University on astronomy, and 


for several years acted in the observatory con-~ 


nected with the college as assistant to the emi- 
nent astronomer, the late Professor Nichol. 
Ever afterwards he entertained an ardent love 
for astronomical pursuits. In proof of this may 
be mentioned the exceeding delight he took in 
advancing the character and usefulness of the 
Kingston (Canada) Observatory, which, from 
being founded by private subscription, was, 
chiefly through his influence, transferred in 1861 
to Queen’s University by a deed of the city cor- 
poration. An illustration to the same purpose 
is found in the publication, last year, of his 
latest and most carefully prepared work, “ God’s 
Glory in the Heavens; or, Contributions to As- 
tro-theology,” a work which contains the most 
recent astronomical discoveries, stated with 
special reference to theological questions, and 
which, at the time of its appearance, was most 
favorably noticed by the ablest reviewers. In 
1838, after the usual curriculum of four years 
in the Divinity Hall of Glasgow, he was licensed 
as a preacher of ‘the Gospel in the Church of 
Scotland by the Presbytery of Dunoon. In 
the year 1843 he received a presentation to the 
see of Monimail from the Earl of Leven and 

elville, and after the usual trials was ordained 
by the Presbytery of the bounds Cupar in Fife. 
Of this parish he continued minister until 1859, 
in which year the Rev. Dr. Barclay and Alex. 
Morris, Esq., M.P., a deputation of the trustees of 
Queen’s University, sent to Scotland to obtain a 
Principal for the institution, selected and nomi- 
nated him for that high office. The late Prin- 
cipal was well known throughout Scotland on 
account of his reputation as a man of science, 
the enlightened and active part he took in the 
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educational controversy which has long agitated 
that country, and the position of influence to 
which he was steadily rising in the councils of 
the General Assembly. For several years he 
acted as convener of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Sabbath Schools, an office in the duties of 
which he took great delight. During his min- 
istry in the parish of Monimail he devoted much 
attention to the connection of science and re- 
ligion, and contributed largely to various peri- 
odical works. He is well known to have been 
the author of certain articles, in which, in a 
masterly manner, the views of the late Dr. 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, on the subject of mira- 
cles, are controyerted. These articles created 
great interest at the time of their appearance, 
and the subject came, in consequence, to have 
special attractions for their author. For several 
years he conducted a series of investigations on 
the subject of partheno-genesis and alternate 
generations, as illustrated by the phenomena of 
sexual development in hymenoptera. The re- 
sult of these researches, which conflicts with 
that of the German physiologist, Siebald, in the 
same field, is given in the “ Transactions of the 
British Association for the advancement of Sci- 
ence,” and in the “ Annals of the Botanical So- 
ciety of Canada.” Several separate publications 
also appeared from his pen on the subject of 
National Education in Scotland and India. On 
leaving Scotland for Canada, the University of 
Glasgow conferred on him the degree of D. D. 
On the 8th of Nov. 1860, he was formally in- 
stalled to the principalship of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, in the Convocation Hall, the Hon. John* 
Hamilton, chairman of the trustees, presiding, 
and a large and respectable assemblage of the 
citizens of Kingston being present. According 
to an ecclesiastical law, Principal Leitch’s con- 
nection with the University gave him a seat in 
the Presbytery of Kingston, and by consequence 
in the Synod. Having visited Scotland in the 
summer of 1861, his first appearance in Synod 
was in the session of 1862, which year it met at 
Toronto, and then he was cordially and unani- 
mously elected Moderator. His position also 
gave him a seat in the Senatus of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and of that university he was 
appointed an examiner. His plan of University 
Reform was the broad and enlightened one of 
maintaining with the utmost efficiency a great 
Canadian university, with all properly organized 
and thoroughly equipped colleges in the coun- 
try rallying around it, on such terms and ac- 
cording to such principles as would secure a 
collegiate education for the various sections of 
the country, and promote among the several 
sectional institutions complying with the condi- 
tions of affiliation a wholesome and generous 
rivalry. At the close of the University Session 
of 1863 it was apparent to the principal’s friends 
that his health had become impaired. By an- 
thority of the Synod of that year he received a 
commission to attend the Synods of Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick, in the character of a 
representative member. He fulfilled this ap- 
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pointmeng greatly to the satisfaction and benefit 
of these courts. He had not long, however, re- 
sumed his duties when sickness overtook him, 
and laid him aside. After some months of 
dreadful suffering, caused by disease of the heart, 
he expired in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

May 11th.—Barser, Jonatuan, Esq,, M. D. 

was born in 1784, in England, and practised 
medicine there as a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, at Scarboro’, and afterwards 
in London, very successfully, till about 1820, 
when he came to America and resided in the 
United States, chiefly from his health having 
been much impaired by devotion to his profes- 
sion. Shortly after he gave up his profession, 
and devoted himself wholly to literary pursuits, 
and more especially to elocution, of which he 
was for the remainder of his life probably the 
best living teacher in America. As such he was 
occupied for several years in Yale and Harvard 
Universities. In 1832 he became intimate 
with Dr. Spurzheim, and adopted his views, 
with all his natural enthusiasm, as to phrenol- 
ogy and its kindred subjects of education, &c, 
After lecturing extensively on these subjects in 
the United States, he went to Montreal in 1836, 
where he became well known. Soon afterwards 
he returned to England, where he spent some 
years, returning to Oanada in 1842. About 
this period his attention was drawn incidentally 
to homeopathy, and he became convinced by 
observation of its truth and importance. Im- 
pressed with this conviction, he resumed med- 
acal practice about 1845, and only abandoned it 
gradually under pressure of age and failing 
health. On giving up practice and resuming 
(from intuitive activity, so to speak, and for sake 
of occupation) the teaching of elocution and ora- 
tory, he was named professor of oratory in 
McGill University, Montreal, some few years 
ago, and withdrew from those duties only with- 
in the last two years, when he retired to the 
country, living with Mr. Dunkin, M. P. (his son- 
in-law) till his death. 

May 14th.—Bree, Mr. Wizt1Am, died at the 
residence of Dr. Cole, on the Huron Road, 
Township of Goderich (Canada), aged about 70. 
Mr. Begg was the son of a sister (Isabella) of 
the illustrious Scottish poet, Robert Burns. His 
father, who was in business, intended that he 
should become a physician, and he accordingly 
pursued his medical studies for some time; but 
owing to the death of his father leaving the 
family in straitened circumstances, he did not 
take out his diploma, but devoted himself to 
teaching, to support his mother and sisters. 
About thirty years ago he went to the Huron 
Tract, under the auspices of the late Dr. Dun- 
lop, and was for more than twenty years in the 
common schools of the Township of Goderich, 
until his health became too feeble for that pur- 
suit. During the last nine or ten years of his 
life he had the good fortune to find a comforta- 
ble and congenial home in the household of Dr. 
Cole; at first in the capacity of tutor, and after- 
wards as a valued friend. He suffered for many 
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years from chronic rheumatism of a peculiarly 
painful character, which he endured with unya- 
rying cheerfulness. He possessed all the natural 
intelligence and the goodness of heart which 
might have been expected from his parentage, 
with extensive literary acquirements and a 
pleasing talent for communicating information. 

May 27th—Granam, Sir Epwarp, Bart., 
of Esk, County Cumberland, England, who 
died at Montreal, was the 9th baronet, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir Robert Graham, in Janu- 
ary, 1852. The first baronet was created in 
1829, by king James I., but the family claims 
descent from the renowned Graeme, who, anno 
404, commanded the army of Fergus IL, 
and was Governor of Scotland in the minority 
of his grandchild, Eugene II. From the time 
of this eminent man the Gremes are to be 
found in the record of Scotland enjoying the 
very highest influence. There are at present 
three baronetcies in the family. The Grahams 
of Esk; the Grahams of Morton Conyer, County 
of York; the Grahams of Netherby, County 
of Cumberland, The eighth baronet of Esk, 
father of the baronet last deceased, was one of 
the claimants to the earldom of Annandale and 
Harttill, as descendant of Sir John Graham 
(2d Bart.) and Lady Mary Johnston. The 
title descends to Robert James Stuart, eldest 
son of the deceased, now Sir Robert Graham, 
tenth baronet, who was born in 1845. 

June 17th.—Kirx, Maj. Wirt1am AtpHonso, 
of the 57th N. Y. vottatbees who died in 
Virginia while serving in the Federal army, 
had formerly served in the British army, hay- 
ing held the rank of captain in Her Majesty’s 
16th regiment. He left the regiment at Que- 
bee, but continued to reside there for several 
years, and was connected for some time with 
the city press. He was a man of considerable 
talent, and had many warm personal friends in 
that city. He had served in the Federal army 
since the breaking out of the civil war. 

July 6th.—BrENsAMIN, Georez, Esq., was 
born in the last year of the last century in 
England, and lived for some time in Liverpool, 
engaging there in commercial pursuits. He 
travelled in a business capacity through a great 
part of the continent, visiting Italy in the 
south and Russia in the north, and Jater in his 
early manhood came to New Orleans, where 
he resided for some time. While resident 
there he married a Charleston lady of English 
parentage. About the year:1830 he went to 
Canada, spending a short time in Toronto, and 
afterwards settling in Belleville, where he con- 
tinued to reside until the time of his death. 
He for a considerable time conducted the ‘ In- 
telligencer,” the oldest paper in that town. 
On the introduction of municipal institutions 
by Lord Sydenham, he became Warden of 
Hastings, and continued to be so for many 
years. He was also for several years registrar 
of the county. In 1856, on the return of Mr, 
Murney to the Upper House, he succeeded him 
as member for North Hastings, sitting fer that 
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constituency in that and the succeeding parlia- 
ment, retiring at the last general election 
(1861). In 1848, having received all the de- 
grees of the order in Liverpool, he was elected 
Grand Master of the Orangemen of British 
North America, and held that office for several 
years. At the time of the annexation move- 
ment he issued an able manifesto against the 
movement, warning all Orangemen that in 
 eountenancing it they broke their obligation. 
Mr. Benjamin was a staunch and zealous loyalist 
—an honest, sincere Canadian tory in the days 
when there were tories—as true a conservative 
in later days—and as little swayed by any un- 
reasoning bigotry as any one in public life. He 
was singularly astute in his judgment of men 
and their springs of action, and wonderfully 
well informed respecting even the most secret 
negotiations among public men; one of the 
most useful and truest-hearted counsellors and 
assistants that any public men have ever had. 

July 13th—Oepen, Mrs. O. R., died at 
the residence of her brother, Richard Clarke, 
Esq., at Compton, Surrey, England. She was 
the wife of the Hon. Charles Richard Ogden, 
formerly Her Majesty’s attorney-general for 
Lower Canada, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Province, and now of 
Liverpool, England. Mrs. Ogden.was a native 
of Montreal, and daughter of the late Commis- 
sary-General Olarke, whose sister was the 
mother of the late Lord Lyndhurst, and was 
most highly esteemed and respected by a nu- 
merous circle of friends in Canada for her 
benevolence and many virtues. 

August 5th—Baxny, Franco M. L. C., 
was a descendant of the old French nodlesse, 
which emigrated to Canada after Champlain 
had laid the foundation of a North American 
empire. Branches of the family are scattered 
over both sections of the province, where they 
are all recognized for their enterprise, industry, 
and skill. On the conquest of Canada by the 
English the Babys at once transferred their 
loyalty to Great Britain, and have ever since 
been consistent and active supporters of the 
British crown. 

Few men after the term of life—after they 
pass two score years and ten of their exist- 
ence—are possessed of energy sufficient to 
commence again life’s battle; but so indomit- 
able was Mr. Baby’s perseverance, so zealously 
did he labor, so much impressed was he with the 
importance and value of improving the Lower 
St. Lawrence navigation, that he conceived all 
the great projects which have since been carried 
out, viz., the building of wharves, and im- 
proved system .of light-houses, and the intro- 
duction of steam-tugs for the benefit of the 
commerce of that port. That he made errors 
of calculation, and that there was the very 
worst of management in the construction of 
these public works by which the Province was 
made to pay heavily, is beyond doubt. But 
what he did, he did well; the wharves are the 
best of their kind on the continent; the light- 
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houses are equal to any on the coasts of Eng- 
land or France; and the only objection that 
can be urged against the steam-tugs is that 
they are too costly. 

Oct. 25—Esten, Vice-Chancellor, was the 
grandson of a former Attorney-General of the 
Bermudas, and son of the late Chief Justice of 
the same islands, the duties of which office his 
father had discharged for twenty years, Mr. 
Esten was born in St. George’s, Bermuda, on 
the 7th of November, 1805, and was educated 
at the Charter House School, in London. He 
was called to the bar in Lincoln’s Inn, and for 
some time pursued the practice of his profes- 
sion as a barrister in England. In the year 
1837, on the establishment of the Court of 
Chancery in Canada, Mr, Esten, who, a short 
time previously, had removed with his family 
to Upper Canada, entered that court as a bar- 
rister, and immediately assumed at the bar the 
high position to which his great learning and 
talents assigned him. From the first he en- 
joyed a most extensive practice. He was one 
of the few men in the country who, on the 
opening of the new court, possessed any knowl- 
edge of equity law pleading or practice. A 
most diligent and accurate lawyer, possessed 
of qualifications which no Government could 
overlook, he was, in 1849, on the reconstruc- 
tion of the court, raised to the bench as one 
of its judges. From that time till June, 1864, 
when disease compelled him to desist from his 
labors, he discharged unceasingly the important 
duties of his office with patience, zeal, hon- 
esty, and ability. Firm in the administration, 
of justice, he possessed wonderful equanimity 
of temper, and an amiability of disposition 
which endeared him to all who had business 
in-his court, or who enjoyed the pleasure of 
his society. During his fifteen years of service, 
Mr. Esten never was absent from his post, and 
for a couple of years during, and in conse- 
quence of, the illness of ex-Chancellor Blake, 
great additional labor was cast upon him and 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor Spragge. Mr. Esten died 
at Toronto. 

Dec. 20—Torcorte, Josern E., who died at 
the city of Three Rivers, was eminently a rep- 
resentative politician, When the French Cana- 
dian population of Lower Canada struggled to 
obtain release from the oligarchical influences 
of the Colonial Office, with the view of secur- 
ing fair treatment, Joseph Edouard Turcotte 
represented the feelings of a large section of 
that population. He was received at the bar 
of Lower Canada in 1834, From his earliest 
days he had looked upon a parliamentary ca- 
reer as the highest pitch of his ambition, 
When still young and inexperienced, he at- 
tempted an electoral contest against Monsieur 
Hebert, in his native place, the county of Ni- 
colet, district of Three Rivers. He was de- 
feated. By no means discouraged, he entered 
the lists on the North Shore of the St. Law- 
rence, and his memorable opposition to Gugy 
and Malhiotin the county of St. Maurice, and his 
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determination of character, as shown in his elec- 
tions for St. Maurice, Champlain, Maskinongé, 
and Three Rivers, will long be remembered by 
the inhabitants of those counties. His eloquence 
was of a most forcible, logical, and convincing 
character. He literally controlled the electors 
by his piercing eye, his powerful and musical 
voice. Adversaries feared his proud, defiant, 
and severe glance, But he was kind, charita- 
ble, and generous. Sometimes considered too 
severe, he but too often relented, and in so do- 
ing sacrificed his own interests. After a long 
and successful career in Parliament, during 
which time he joined a ministry as solicitor- 
general, in spite of the animadversions to 
which he was subjected even by his own elec- 
tors, a period arrived in the affairs of the dis- 
trict of Three Rivers which demanded prompt 
attention at the hands of its representatives. 
Mr. Turcotte ably seized the opportunity of 
connecting the city of Three Rivers with the 
Grand Trunk line of railway, which was then 
demanding assistance from the Legislature. 
He stipulated, in his place in the House, 1856-— 
1857, that out of the Preferential Bonds the 
sum of £125,000 should be specially set apart 
for the construction of the Arthabaska Branch 
Railway. The road was commenced in 1859, 
with an energy worthy of the man who ob- 
tained it, and after, years of mental labor, ac- 
tivity, and disappointment, Mr. Turcotte lived 
to see the road opened at the sacrifice of his 
life, Probably the excitement of its comple- 
tion hastened the termination of his career, 
In 1862 he was elected Speaker of the Legisla- 

‘tive Assembly of Canada. He was mainly in- 
strumental in establishing the Radnor Iron 
Works, in the district of Three Rivers, which 
now furnish car wheels to all the railways of 
Canada. He had planned the construction of 
a railway to connect the Grandes Piles on the 
River St. Maurice with Three Rivers. 

April 29.—Grsner, ABraHam, M. D., a 
chemist and geologist of Nova Scotia, born in 
that colony in 1797, died at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Dr. Gesner received his medical edu- 
cation in London, graduating M. D. in 1827, 
but soon abandoned his profession for the pros- 
ecution of natural science, In 1838 he was 
appointed provincial geologist of New Bruns- 
wick, and made extensive and thorough explo- 
rations in that province, and subsequently in 
Prince Edward’s Island. The thorough ac- 
quaintance which he obtained by these surveys 
with the condition, products, and resources of 
the Lower provinces enabled him to prepare 
some works of great value on the colonies. Of 
these the principal were ‘‘ Remarks on the Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy of Nova Scotia;” ‘ His- 
tory of New Brunswick, with Notes for Emi- 
grants;’’ “Industrial Resources of Nova Sco- 
tia;” “Geology of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island; ” “‘ Fish- 
eries of the Provinces.” The last named was 
completed just before his death, and is to be 
published by the Government of Nova Scotia. 


O’BRIEN, WILLIAM SMITH. 


He was the pioneer explorer of the wild re 
gions of the Tobique and Madawaska Rivers, 
Being an excellent practical chemist, he early 
turned his attention to coal oils, asphaltum, 
naphtha, and petroleum, and discovered the 
best. methods of using them for illuminatin 
purposes. He made and burned oils refin 
from petroleum and the asphaltum of Trinidad 
as early as 1846. He was the discoverer and 
patentee of kerosene oil, and was the first to 
introduce coal oils into use in the United States, 
He published, some years since, “A Practical 
Treatise on Coal, Petroleum, and other distilled 
Oils,” which has had a large circulation. In 
1852 he removed to New York City, where he 
resided for some time as a professional chemist, 
but finally returned to his native colony. 
O’BRIEN, Witx1am Ssnru, an Irish agitator, 
born in the County of Clare, October 17th, 
1803, died in Bangor, North Wales, June 17th, 
1864. He was of one of the most ancient 
families of Ireland, tracing his descent through. 
the Marquises of Thomond and Barons Inchi- 
quin to Brian Boroihme. He was educated at 
Harrow school and at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in 1827 entered Parliament for the 
borough of Ennis, County Clare. Subsequent 
to 1832 he represented Limerick. He first 
brought himself into notice during the “repeal” 
agitation of 1842-3, and vehemently opposed 
the passage of the Irish arms act in the latter 
year.. Associating himself thenceforth more 
closely with the repealers he became an adher- 
ent of O’Connell, an active member of the 
Repeal Association, and a violent debater on 
Trish topics. Upon refusing in 1846 to serve on 
committees of the House of Commons he was 
placed for several days in the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms; and in the same year, in com- 
pany with the “ Young Ireland” party, he left 
the Repeal Association in disgust because John 
O’Connell, son of the Agitator, wished to intro- 
duce peace resolutions into that body. The 
revolutionary outbreaks in Continental Europe 
in 1848 excited him to an immoderate degree, 
and, after threatening from his seat in parlia- 
ment to establish an independent republic in 
Treland, he accompanied a delegation sent to 
Paris in April to request aid from the provisional 
government just established there in behalf of 
“the oppressed nationality of Ireland.” The 
visit resulted in abundant expressions of sym- 
pathy, but in nothing of a more practical char- 
acter, and in the succeeding, May O’Brien and 
others were indicted for sedition, in trying to_ 
organize a national convention of the Irish 
people. They were acquitted, and emboldened 
by the apparent impunity with which they had 
hitherto escaped punishment, ventured to take 
up arms against the Government. In July 
O’Brien headed a band of repealers at Ballin- 
garry, in the South of Ireland, and attempted to 
raise the standard of revolt; but the movement 
was almost immediately suppressed, the insur- 
gents scattered, and O’Brien himself arrested 
and brought to trial in Clonmel, on a charge of 
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high treason. He was sentenced to death, but 
the penalty having been commuted to banish- 
ment for life, he embarked in 1849 for Van 
Diemen’s Land, where he remained until 1856. 
The revolutionary spirit having by this time 
subsided in Ireland, he was permitted to return 


to Europe, the indulgence being at first limited 
to the Continent. In 1858 he returned to Ire- 


land, where for a number of years he lived in re- 
tirement. In 1859 he paid a visit to the United 
States. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion 
against the United States Government in 1861, 
he expressed open sympathy with the seceding 
States, and published an appeal to his countrymen 
to abstain from committing themselves in favor 
of the Union. 

- OHIO. The prosperity of this great State 
has continued, notwithstanding the severe de- 
mands of the war upon her. e receipts into 


the State Treasury, with the balance of the 


revious year, amounted in November to 
,679,966, and the total disbursements were 
$6,679,006; leaving a balance of $2,000,960. 
The expenses of the State government proper 
were $1,450,663, and the disbursements $1,- 
053,040, leaving a balance on November 15th 
of $397,622. During the year, $364,058 of the 
public debt has been redeemed, and a balance 
of $719,836 remained to the sinking fund. The 
debt of the State, including a loan of 1864 for 
military purposes, consists of the 


He eRe PT oer eae $12,815,212 
SAN CRC an, . aavbew ches cad ccabacuns 685,538 
AO) YS ae is Skee SEE eee $13,500,750 


The valuation of real estate in Ohio for 1864 
was $655,498,100; of personal property, $1,- 
006,696,116. In fourteen years the advance in 
the value of personal property has been 250 
per cent. 

The report of the Commissioner of Sta- 
tistics presents somie interesting facts rela- 
tive to the effects of the war on banks, debts, 
and litigation. The result upon the State banks 
was shown in their returns from 1860 to 1863, 
as follows: 


DOERR OF CRINGE So acicn ns as eds deackeas vases $800, 
OE COI og oe eras anae dpsnedeuse 1,882,576 

= Ge OUNAS Scal daan tases daaes gueas K 
Tneresiaw Ol Gapomihit isc des cee sesds~cccts 6,195,036 


The total diminution of capital, circulation, 
and specie, was $3,863,628. The deposits have 
more than doubled, being an actual increase of 
$6,195,036. 

In November, 1864, the account stood as fol- 
-ows, the number of banks being forty-seven : 


Capital cas Sicateedaan des tetentt sahigass $4, 
Cirenistigh fu abniecesasetsaastcccdusdebat 5.116.471 
Depogitt. Soe nate dacs ccedsscntcsucccunebney 11,115,818 
DistOumts Sevewes sotkicads cavedenestucessh oe 
Specie oi. cies ccovececveccscccccesessecesess 1,180,802 


In addition to the two great facts exhibited 
by the bank returns, that deposits increased 
and debts diminished; there is another of equal 
importance, that litigation has diminished, or 
more properly that suits for the collection of 
debts have diminishel. 


During the year the Federal Guvernmen 
called upon the State for troops to be furnished 
within that period as follows: 


Cy a CO COCK TET rer eer 51,465 
March 14 MEEBO IDS os cud ode ob 20,598 
July 18th, Pe ath acter. wa ds ak ced deqoaeso 50,797 

Le Ry eRe ae Oe 122,857 


By a revision of credits this quota was re 
duced to 102,653. To fill deficiencies under 
the two first calls, a draft was ordered in May, 
which produced 7,711 men; of whom 6,290 
paid commutation amounting to $1,887,000, 
and the remainder, 1,421, went into the service 
in person, or by substitutes. For the same 
purpose a draft was ordered under the last call, 
commencing in September; the deficiencies of 
the sub-districts amounted to 9,006. The draft 
more than filled the quota. On December Ist 
the excess amounted to 2,984 men. The volun- 
untary absenteeism from the State of persons 
liable to military service, on the approach or 
during the pendency of the draft, was estimated 
to exceed twenty thousand. Those who were 
not drawn returned when the quotas of their 
districts, were filled; and those who were 
drafted remained away, with a few exceptions 
where substitutes were procured. A large 
nuinber left during the ten days allowed 
by law between draft and notification. To 
meet all these deficiencies supplementary drafts 
become necessary, and then the same process 
went on until, in some cases, there were not 
men enough left in the townships to fill the 
quota. Many men drafted in one section of 
the State went into other sections; many went 
into other States and the territories, and not a 
few fled to Canada. The number of men fur- 
nished by the State to the Federal service to 
December 31st, 1863, was 200,452. 

In April the Governor tendered to the Fed- 
eral Government the service of thirty thousand 
militia for one hundred days. At the same 
time the Governors of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, tendered a proportionate quota. 
The reasons which induced this offer are thus 
stated by Governor Brough: 


The policy of this movement did not admit of doubt 
or hesitancy. The summer ro a were about to 
open in Virginia and Tennessee. Both of them must 
necessarily operate upon continually lengthening 
lnes of communication, requiring large forces to 
protect them. At the same time it was necessary 
that the Virginia army should cover and protect the 
National Capital, and that of Tennessee hold safe the 
border. In previous campaigns we had suffered 
from this species of “wary to an extent that se- 
riously impaired the value of our successes. At the 
time of considering this proposition a large body of 
hardy and veteran troops were engaged in garrison 
duty, and guarding lines of communication, which 
could be as well done by less experienced men. To 
relieve these, and throw them forward, was to give 
to each of our operating armies a large reserve force. 
The time before the opening of the campaigns was 
too short to admit of a call, with its attendant of a 
draft, even if the legislation of Congress, not then 
completed, had admitted of such a measure. The 
policy was, therefore, apparent, of supyarting our 
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active armies by the militia, until legislation could 
pe perfected, and an additional call be made. 

he States of Ohio, Indiana, and Lllinois, had an- 
other manifest interest in this movement. In order 
to save our southern borders from incursions and 
raids, it was evidently sound policy to so strengthen 
our main armies as to furnish full employment for 
the rebel forces in their own territory. In this par- 
ticular the result fully justified the wisdom of the 
movement. But one raid was attempted during the 
season, and that was checked and overwhelmed in 
Kentucky before reaching the Ohio River. 


The offer was at once accepted by the Fed- 
eral Government. The National Guard of the 
State were called together at their respective 
rendezvous on May 2d. On that day, amid a 
storm of snow and rain, more than. forty thou- 
sand met and reported for duty without question 
or reservation. From these were organized 
forty-one regiments and one battalion, with an 
aggregate strength of 35,982 men. Of these, 
one regiment and the battalion were reserved 
at Johnson’s Island, one regiment at Camp 
Chase, one at Gallipolis, and two at Camp 
Dennison. The remaining thirty-six regiments, 
embracing an aggregate strength of 31,051 men, 
were sent out of the State into Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. Six of 
these regiments went to the front under Gen- 
eral Butler; two of them were in the battle of 
Monocacy, where they suffered a loss of four 
killed and seven wounded, and a number of 

risoners; one was stationed at Martinsburg, 

irginia, where it suffered a loss of over two 
hundred prisoners; one regiment was with 
General Hunter in his severe march to Lynch- 
burg and back, reporting the loss of only one 
man; other regiments were stationed at Balti- 
more and Washington, and saw active service 
in the raid upon the latter city. Of the force 
retained in the State, the 156th, 168th, and 
171st, were all thrown into Kentucky to meet 
the raid of Morgan, where they did. good ser- 
vice. In the fight near Cynthiana the 168th 
had nineteen wounded, of whom two died. 
The Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel were both 
included in the list of wounded—the former 
very severely. In the surrender by General 
Hobson a large number of this regiment was 
included, but they were afterwards paroled, as 
the retreat of Morgan was necessarily so expe- 
ditious that he could not retain them. 

The vote of the State at the Presidential 
election was 470,532, of which the soldiers’ 
vote was 50,713. This vote was divided be- 
tween the Presidential candidates as follows: 


Lincoln, McClellan, 

Ffomie Vobe; sik sidces 4 ties < sis 0s 224.008 195,811 
BHoldlers’ -VoOLes. 6.<9's 0 sien eens 40,96 9,746 
OL A os bas wa pee hare 264,975 205,55T 


Majority for Mr. Lincoln on the home vote, 
28,197; majority on the soldiers’ vote, 31,221. 
Total majority, 59,418. 

A Secretary of State was chosen at the 
State election in October. The vote was as 
follows: 
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SsrrtH. ARMSTRONG 
Republican, Democrat, 
Home’ vote Jsoadsecasey essen 204,459 177,840 
Soldiers’ vote.....cccsccscess 82,751 4,599 
Total wctpamikeee is 237,210 182,439 


Majority for Smith on the hor e vote, 26,619; 
majority on the soldiers’ vote, 28,151. Total 
majority, 54,751 Of the members of Congress 
elected, 17 were republicans and 2 democrats. 

The agriculture of the State has continued 
to advance, notwithstanding the reduction of 
the supply of labor. Less grain is raised than 
in former years, but in its place tobacco, 
sorghum, wool, &c. The corn crop of 1863 
was an average one of twenty-seven bushels to 
the acre. This was a general reduction of 
seven bushels per acre in consequence of the 
drouth. The average wheat yield was about 
the same as in previous years. The number of 
acres planted was 1,811,278. The oat crop 
was less than an average one. The potato 
crop was sixty-four bushels to the acre. The 
average yield of tobacco was eight hundred 
pounds per acre, and 47,262 acres were 
planted. Hogs have decreased in number, but 
sheep have increased. The pork packing in 
Ohio, as compared with other States in 18645, 
was as follows: ; 


| 1863-4, 18645. 

OIG cccmse cattee wetaeties axe ee's 621,935 498,852 
TOW cisinsscevsincad 6 Ueto R eee eee RS 347,431 176,807 
THO co nc dactuedtentise tse sneboe 1,290,490 985,734 
WGAUCKY ses slovee cs wueceviee date 126,019 118,267 
FIMO shad ocieliercs swebiceceede ee 197 251,287 
WISCGHRDN rs lc cdcaes vob en domee 160,976 121,128" 
DRISNGUYE sues nko sica Cecio 383,736 270,654 

TOM dasha chaasoeraddess etc 8,328,884 422,779 

2,422,779 ir 
DCOVOHED <5 Ss NeGacscenavcseds 906,105 


This is equal to 274 per cent. 

The average weight of hogs and the yield of 
lard show a light average increase, though this 
was not uniform, for in Illinois and Missouri 
there is a falling off in these respects; but an 
increase in all the other States. The compari- 
son, by States, is as follows: 


AVERAGE WEIGHT | YIELD OF LARD PER 
PER HOG. H0G. 
STATES. 

18634, 1865, 1863-4. 1865. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
OnilO Ns skereneee 196 26.29} 210 3.16 224 26 
Indiana ........ 182 18.39} 1014 195 224 
Illinvis ........ 185 1. 185 6.10 Oi; 20 1.16 
Kentucky...... 182 208 21 28% 
Missouri... ... | 188$ 1844 23 20 6.07 
OWS \dnsaa~ ode6 188 5.14 | 189} 223 
Wisconsin ..... 202 28 


The general average weight of hogs and 
yield of lard, for the whole West, are: of 
hogs, 196 8-16 Ibs., and of lard 24 1-9 Ibs., 
which compare with the general averages last 
season as follows: 

1968220, devievsvleehde Pests 22s 183 26-29 231-7 

19S hi nathneet neat apes nk 195 3-16 24 1-9 

The shipments to the eastern market were, 
in 18645, over the New York and Erie Rail- 
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road, 26,705; over the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad, 181,41. 

The State has a Reform School, or schools, 
for juvenile offenders, established on a farm of 
several hundred acres, about six miles south- 
west of Lancaster, in Fairfield County. The 
institution is founded on the principle that it 
is better to prevent than to punish offences. 
It is under the charge of Commissioners. The 
farm is partitioned among several families, each 
family under the immediate charge of an Elder 
Brother, Mr. Carpenter being Elder Brother 
of the Muskingum Family; Mr. Coffey, Elder 
Brother of the Cuyahoga Family; Mr. Spear, 
Elder Brother of the Scioto Family, &c., &c. ; 
the whole forming a community “dwelling 
together in unity.” There were 126 boys 
admitted to the school in 1864. Their ages 
were: 


Of 8 years. OPIS years. Fees eee li 
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The offences for which they were committed 
to the school were as follows: 


8 
Shooting with intent to kill..............2 ee ee eeees 1 
Assault and battery........ Geselaelawnseveneues alt 
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The labor of the boys has been expended 
mostly on the farm, garden, and nursery; only 
a sufficient number have worked in the shops 
to manufacture the clothes and shoes required 
for the inmates. The system is so arranged that 
every boy can receive five hours schooling each 
secular day of the term. All the boys, except- 
ing one class, labor during the entire morning. 
The class excepted has a morning session in 
school, and works in the afternoon. The other 
classes, after taking a short recreation on the 
playgrounds after dinner, wash and prepare 
for school, which continues until supper. Re- 
ligious exercises are also connected with the 
institution, conducted by a chaplain. The in- 
stitution is so successful in the training of way- 
ward and refractory boys, that the Board rec- 
ommend the establishment of a similar one 
for girls. The Commissioners mention with 
satisfaction several cases of young men, now 
occupying responsible positions, for which they 
have been qualified by the instruction imparted 
by this school. ° 

The number of marriages in the State in 
1864 was 20,881. The war has reduced the 
average number in three years one thousand. 
The number of naturalizations was 4,098. The 
whole number natvralized during the last seven 
years was 45,475, The number of indictments 
during 1864 was 2,859; convictions, 1,157. 
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The suits and judgments were less «han one 
half the number in 1860. The numler of yio- 
lent deaths was 495, and the proportion of sui- 
cides 14 per cent. The aggregate number of 
paupers in the State is 20,000, or one in 128 of 
the population. 

The various educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of the State are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

The following is a list of the Colleges in the 
State : 


Profess- b 
Estab- No. of 
NAME, Location. 4:5), - ae Students 

Ohio University....... Athens .....} 1804! 6 139 
Baldwin University..../Berea ...... 1 9 882 
Ger. Wallace College*..|Berea ...... 18 4 92 
St. Xavier's College....|\Cincinnati..| 1842) 14 156 
Farmer's College....... College Hill.| 1846 4 1i4 
Capital University..... Columbus,..| 1850) 6 57 
Ohio Wes. University..|Delaware...| 1842 8 2 
Kenyon College........ Gambier....| 1825 9 128 
Dennison University...|Granville...| 1831 6 122 
West Reserve College..|Hudson..... 1826 6 109 
Marietta eee IMS Marietta....| 1835) 6 49 
Mt. Union College..... Mt. Union..| 1858) 6 304 
Oberlin College........ Oberlin..... 1834) 12 917 
Miami University...... Oxford ..... 1824¢ 6 161 
Witten College..... Springfield .| 1845 5 135 
Otterbein University...|Westerville.| 1858) 4 171 
Wilferforce University.|Xenia ...... 1863 + 90 
Antioch Colleget....... Yel. Springs} 1852 6 168 

118 | 3,595 


An order was issued in August by General 
Heintzelman, in command of the Department, 
forbidding the railroad companies to transport 
arms on their roads either in the form <f mer- 
chandise or otherwise. 

On October 27th great excitement was cre- 
ated at Cleveland by rumors of a raid by Con- 
federates from Canada. The civil authorities. 
military, and the United States authorities, 
made great preparations to receive the raiders. 
General Hooker, in command of the Depart 
ment, issued the following order: 

HEApquarters NoRTHEEN DEPARTMENT, 
Crxcrxnatt, October 27th, 1864. 
CIRCULAR, 

The commander of this Department has received 
information that it is the intention of a large body 
of men on the northern frontier, on each side of the 
line, open on one side, and in disguise on the other, 
to so organize at the ensuing National Election as to 
interfere with the integrity of the election, and when 
in their power to cast illegal votes; in fact, in any 
way interfere with the honest expressions of the 
electors. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it is made the duty 
of all officers of the Government, both civil and mili. 
tary, as well as loyal citizens, to guard well the in. 
tegrity of the ballot-box. 

All military officers, including Provost Marshals 
and their assistants, will be held to a strict account- 
ability for the adoption of such measures within their 
districts or commands, as will not only prevent ille- 
gal voting, but to arrest and bring to justice all who 
attempt such voting, or endeavor to prevent the 
honest exercise of the elective franchise. 

The citizens and civil authorities of the towns and 
cities on the northern frontier are particularly re- 


* The German yoo: of Baldwin University, organ- 
ized as a distinct College in June, 1864. 
+ Suspended temporarily at the close of the year, 
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quested to give any information they may have, or 
may from time to time receive, to the Provost Mar- 
shals or military authorities, whose duty it is to in- 
form the nearest Provost Marshal General or other 
military authority, and to take measures to arrest 
and confine any and all connected with such organi- 
zations. The sie raid on the Lakes and in New 
England are ample evidence that neither life nor 
property are safe. 

All Provost Marshals and assistants, and all mili- 
tary commanders, will take measures to obtain and 
report at once any information that may lead to the 
prevention of this interference with the rights of the 
people, or aid in the arrest and punishment of the 
offenders; they from time to time will report by 
telegraph any new facts. 

focat authorities will receive all the aid within the 
control of the military commander, 

By command of Maj.-Gen. HOOKER. 
[Ofte 


ial :] 
C. H. Pernt Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 


ORDNANCE—Proseorires anp SMALL 
Arms. In the Annuat Orcrovzapra for 1863, 
the improvements in ordnance and projectiles 
which had become established up to that period, 
were very fully described. There has been 
since that time some further experience in the 
use of guns of large calibre which slightly 
modifies, though it does not materially change, 
the opinions there expressed of their merits, 
and some new inventions having important al- 
leged advantages over the old, are gradually 
working their way into favor. The bombard- 
ment of the forts at Mobile, the naval battle 
between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, and 
the two attacks on Fort Fisher, as well as the 
numerous land conflicts in which artillery has 
played an important part, have afforded oppor- 
tunities rarely found for testing the quality of 
ordnance and projectiles, as well as the armor 
of iron-clad vessels. General Gillmore, a man 
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of high authority in all matters appertaining te 
artillery service, and Mr. A. §. Holley, a civil 
engineer of good repute, who has made both 
ordnance and armor matters of special study, 
have both published treatises on these subjects 
during the past year. 

General Gillmore and Rear Admiral Porter 
while speaking in high terms of the 20 and 
80-pounder Parrott guns, both complain of the 
tendency of the larger calibres (the 100, 200, 
and 300-pounders), to burst after a brief ser- 
vice. In the second attack on Fort Fisher, six 
of the 100-pounder Parrott rifles burst during 
the bombardment. Of twenty five guns burst 
or disabled in the siege of Charleston, sixteen 
were Parrott 100-pounders, six Parrott 8-inch, 
usually though incorrectly called 200-pounders, 
and one a Parrott 10-inch, usually called 300- 
ad He The other two were a Parrott, which 

ad been fired 4,606 times, and the other was a 
Whitworth 80-pounder, disabled at the 111th 
round by the breech starting back and closing 
the vent. Most of the Parrott 100-pounders 
had been fired only about 200 times, the range 
of their endurance being, with a single excep- 
tion, from 36 to 500 rounds, while the 10-inch 
gun was fractured at the 27th round, and three 
of the 100-pounders at the 86th, 88th, and 87th 
rounds. The power of cast-iron to withstand 
the strain of a rifled projectile seems to de- 
crease very rapidly with the increase of size. 

It is but justice, however, to the Parrott 
gun, to give the following tables in reference 
to its use in the navy, which were appended to 
the report of the Board appointed by the Chief 
of the Ordnance Bureau to examine and report 
on rifled guns for the navy : : 

In addition to these, five 100-pounders were 


I. TABLE OF PARROTT RIFLED GUNS IN USE IN THE NAVY. JANUARY ist, 1865. 
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reported as having burst at the attack on Fort 
Fisher—(Admiral Porter says six)—and thir- 
teen others of different calibres elsewhere, but 
no particulars of details have been received. 
This table refers to the navy only. Those used 
by General Gillmore belonged to the army. 
After a very careful and comprehensive ex- 
amination of all the kinds of cannon in use, 
anc statistical tables of the results of experi- 
ments either in battle or siege, or test-firing 
by the Ordnance Boards, Mr. Holley comes to 
the conclusion that ‘a steel tube, so tempered 
(probably by hardening in oil) as to have the 
greatest possible elongation within its elastic 
limits, and forced into (or otherwise com- 


pressed within) a heavy cast-iron jacket of 
good shape, like the United States 15-inch 
hollow-cast navy gun (Rodman), with trun- 
nions and cascabel cast on for cheapness—the 
slight initial compression of the steel being 
sufficient to compensate for its want of safe 
elongation—would appear to be the, best sys- 
tem of fabricating strong, cheap, and trust- 
worthy cannon of large calibre.” 

Elsewhere, after a full consideration of the 
effect of the two plans proposed of dealing with 
armored ships, viz.: by very heavy shot impel- 
led by a low velocity, to exert a smashing force 
on the armor, and by shot and shell of smaller 
diameter, usually in the form of bolts or elon 
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IL EXTREME ENDURANCE OF PARROTT GUNS IN PROOF AND SERVICE. 
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ted projectiles, to act as a punching force, 
Mtr. Holley arrives at the following conclusions: 
“Tn the present state of the art of gun-making 
a 10 or 12-inch gun rifled so as to carry spheres 
without injury, to fire steel and cast-iron balls 
at short range, and light sub-calibre punching 
bolts and shells at high velocities, and long,. 
heavy shells with large bursting charges, and 
small propelling charges, at long range, would 
appear to be the greatest concentration of offen- 
sive power. Butif two kinds of naval guns are 
to be used—and this would appear to be the 
better system—a smaller gun would stand 
higher relative charges, and thus give higher 
velocities to punching shot, and a larger gun— 
perhaps a greater calibre than 20 inches—would 
most promptly and effectually smash in a ship’s 
side, throw off her armor, and impair her sea- 
going as well as her defensive pet espe- 
cially when her armor was riddled, or shattered 
and weakened at different points by smaller 
and swifter projectiles.” 

Experience has confirmed the justice of these 
conclusions. In the conflict between the fleet 
of Rear Admiral Farragut and the rebel forts 
and armored ships in Mobile Bay in August, 
1864, the heavy projectile from the 15-inch 
gun of one of the monitors struck the armored 
ram Tennessee on the side, crushing in or 
smashing her armor, and produced some havoc 
by means of the splinters which were thrown off 
from the wood backing inside, while the wooden 
gunboats, though unable to do any thing more 
than cause her to list over by their attempts to 
ram her, yet pouring in their shot into her open 
ee at close range from their cannon of 
ighter calibre, disabled a large portion of her 
crew and crippled her in some vital points. 

On the subject of the best metal for ordnance, 
there has been hitherto great diversity of opin- 
jon. Cast-iron is liable to the objections of 
wanting in tenacity, elasticity, and ductility, 
but it is harder than bronze or wrought-iron, 


* Burst in service. 
+ With Hotchkiss and Schenck’s shell of 200 Ibs, 


and being homogeneous is more trustworthy and 
uniform than wrought-iron. The advantages 
of hollow casting and cooling from within, in 
preventing unequal cooling and consequent ina- 
bility to bear the unequal tension induced by 
firing, have been already discussed in the article 
OrpnaNcE in the Annuat Oyctoppra for 1868. 
Wrought-iron, though highly ductile, consid- 
erably elastic and possessing more ultimate 
tenacity than cast-iron, is too soft and yields too 
much under pressure and friction, and possesses 
the additional disadvantage of being welded up 
from smaller pieces, and thus having no uniform 
tenacity. Bronze, or as it is called in Europe 
gun-metal, is too soft, not so homogeneous as 
cast-iron, and is injuriously affected in its inti- 
mate structure by the heat of high charges. 
Aluminium bronze, and phosphorus alloys with 
copper, though possessing many desirable quali- 
ties, are too expensive for general use. An 
alloy called sterro-metal, varying slightly in its 
proportions when made by different manufac- 
turers, but composed generally of 60 per cent. 
of copper, from 42 to 46 per cent. of ziac, 1.94 
of iron, and from .156 to .905 of one per cent. 
of tin, has many advantages for a gun metal, 
being dense, hard, tenacious, elastic, and con- 
siderably lower in price than bronze. It seems 
very well adapted for a lining-tube for cast-iron 
guns. For the purpose of lJining-tubes, or for 
cannon entire, there appears to be, however, no 
other metal equal to the low steel, called also 
homogeneous iron, and homogeneous steel, now 
roduced by casting in large masses, by Krupp’s, 
essemer’s, and other processes. Tenacious, 
elastic, hard, and at the same time sufliciently 
ductile and as nearly homogeneous as any large 
mass of metal can be, while by the present pro- 
cesses it is produced at a moderate cost, it is pre- 
eminently the material for all guns except the 
very largest, and should be employed for lining 
tubes for these. Krupp’s steel guns made from 
this low steel have been tested in every way 
during the war, and have been found satisfacterv. 
There are two or three guns made from wrought- 
iron, which deserve special notice, The first 
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is the Phenix Iron Company’s gun, which 
seems to be substantially the same as Lynall 
Thomas's (English) 7-inch gun. These are made 
from boiler plate rolled over a central steel 
mandrel into a cylinder consisting of fourteen 
or fifteen layers, then hammered together at a 
welding heat, or pressed together by means of 
rollers. The barrel is then reamed out, and 
rifled or not as may be desired, and in Thomas’s 
patent two hoops 13 inches long and 8 inches 
thick are shrunk over it. The Phoenix Compa- 
ny, have not found the hoops necessary. These 
guns have stood service well, and are quite 
popular. Thomas’s 7-inch gun, made on this 
plan with the hoops, burst at the second round 
at Shoeburyness. The new Ericsson guns (13- 
inch), designed by the inventor as a part of the 
armament of the Puritan and Dictator iron- 
clads, differ in their construction from any other 
gun yet made. The gun isa solid wrought-iron 
barrel forged from very superior iron (specially 
tested for the purpose), the walls of which are 
7% inches in thickness. This is reénforced with 
aseries of washers cut out of 3 inch boiler-iron, 
forced on with accurately determined tension 
by hydrostatic pressure. Upon the end of the 
breech is forged a solid flange, against which 
the washers abut. The washers extend forward 
eight feet to the middle of the chase, where a 
nut, embracing and screwed upon the chase, 
presses them against the solid flange and into 
close contact with each other. The total length 
of the guns is 12 feet 8 inches; the maximum 
diameter 3 feet 11 inches; diameter of muzzle, 
1 foot 10 inches; diameter of bore, 18 inches; 
weight of each gun, 47,000 lbs. By agreement 
Captain Ericsson was to receive nothing for 
these guns unless they burned over 50 Ibs, of 
powder. He was confident of being able to 
burn 100 Ibs. 

The Ames wrought-iron gun, made by Mr. 
Horatio Ames, of Salisbury, Conn., from the cel- 
ebrated Salisbury iron, by a new process of his 
own, has been the subject of careful investiga- 
tion by boards of Government officers during 
the past year. The method of making them is 
thus described by Mr. Holley in his ‘‘ Ordnance 
and Armor:” ‘A slab ten inches square and 
six inches thick, piled and hammered in the 
usual way, and rounded and turned to form a 
short cylinder, receives a three-inch hole in the 
middle, and a welded ring six by six inches in 
section is shrunk upon the outside. The disk 
thus made is welded to a mass of iron forged 
on the end of the staff by a horizontal steam 
hammer, equivalent to an ordinary six ton ham- 
mer. Other disks are thus welded to the first, 
till the requisite length is attained. The gun is 
also hammered by an upright six-ton hammer. 
A pin is driven through the hole in each disk 
after it is welded on, into the corresponding 
-hole in the next, disk, to open and preserve 
the line of the bore. The forging is upset to 
two-thirds of its original length, and increased 
in diameter two inches. The shape of the 
gun is that of the Dahlgren 50-pounder, The 
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trunnions are put on with Dahlgren’s bresch. 
strap.” The gun described is intended for 
50-pounder. One of these guns was fired 
1,630 times with a 87 1b. rifle shot and the 
usual service-charge, 341bs. of powder. Another 
gun of the same dimensions was bored out to 
an 8-inch calibre, and fired 438 times with the 
80-pounder service charge, a 67 Ib. rifle shot, 
and 5 lbs. of powder. The Navy Board author- 
ized the inventor to make a 13-inch gun on this 
principle for testing the endurance of his guns, 
and fifteen 15-inch guns if the experimental 
gun showed satisfactory endurance. On trial 
the experimental gun was ruptured very early, 
at the line of the transverse weld nearest the 
breech. This transverse weld is, in his process 
of making his gun, the weakest point, but the 
gun might be protected from rupture there by 
the introduction of a lining tube of sterro- 
metal or low steel. Aside from this defect, the 
gun seems to possess more desirable qualities 
than most wrought-iron guns, but its high price 
is a serious objection to it. 

The “Brooke” gun, which aside from the 
Armstrong and Whitworth guns imported from 
England, has been the principal rifled gun em- 
ployed by the rebels, is a 7-inch cast-iron gun, 
made at the Tredegar Works, Richmond, and 
haying a wrought-iron reinforce two inches 
thick. The particulars concerning it, as obtain- 
ed by Mr. Holley, in London, were as follows: 
Total length, 146.05 inches; length of bore, 
179.9 inches; length of wrought-iron reinforce, 
80 inches; length from muzzle to centre of 
trunnions 80.5 inches; length from centre. of 
trunnions to forward end of reinforce, 10.9 
inches; diameter of bore, 7 inches; diameter 
of muzzle, 14.55 inches; diameter of cylindri- 
cal part of casting under reinforce, 27.2 inches; 
diameter over reinforce 31.2inches. The rifling 
consists of 7 grooves 1-10 of an inch deep, very 
slightly rounded at the corners, with one turn 
in 40 feet. The grooves vanish as they ap- 
proach the chamber. 

The most eminent European artillerists now 
advise the use, for siege purposes or in naval 
battles with iron-clad vessels, of the elon- 
gated shell, like the Whitworth shell made 
sufficiently strong to answer the purpose of 
punching the walls of a fortification or the sides 
of an armored ship nearly or quite as well as the 
solid elongated shot, and the charging this shell 
with gun-cotton closely packed. The projectile 
thus charged has an explosive force many times 
greater than gunpowder, and destroys with ter- 
rific energy any thing and every thing around it. 

The gun-cotton, when enclosed in a strong 
iron box and fired by a fuse, is also of great 
service in making an opening through strong 
palisades, blowing-in the gates to fortifications, 
or destroying the strongest bridges, tearing the 
strongest and heaviest timbers into bundles of 
loose fibres, which have the appearance of hay- 
ing been chewed. 

The improvements in the construction of 
small arms within the past few years, have 
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been ¢,en more remarkable than those which 
have been madein cannon. The old classifi- 
cation of breech and muzzle loaders is still 
maintained; but while, for the greatest possible 
accuracy in target-shooting, or that capacity 
for hitting with almost unerring certainty a 
small object at very long range, which has been 
displayed by some of our sharpshooters, the 
American target rifle, with its “telescopic 
sight,” “false muzzle,” and “starter,” have no 
equal, the weapon is too heavy (weighing from 
26 to 50 lbs.), and too delicately constructed, 
to answer for military service or for hunting, 
where it must be carried by the huntsman. 
The Springfield government rifle, a muzzle 
loading weapon without the adjuncts named, 
to insure perfect accuracy, is nevertheless as 
good a muzzle-loading rifle as can be made for 
military use, where weight, facility of carriage, 
and ease of handling are concerned. 
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It is worthy of note, however, that all the 
improvementsin the rifle which have been made 
within ten years past have been confined to the 
breech-loading weapon. Breech-loading guns 
may be divided into two general classes, the 
first including those which may be loaded with 
loose powder and ball, or a paper, linen, or meta. 
cartridge requiring a cap for its ignition, and 
the second those which use a metallic cartridge, 
having the fulminating composition in its base, 
which is fired by a blow of the hammer directly 
upon the cartridge itself. This last class may 
be further subdivided into those which use only 
a single metallic cartridge, and require reload- 
ing after each shot, and the magazine, or repeat-. 
ing rifle, in which a number of cartridges are 
inserted in a receptacle prepared for them, and 
which may then be fired in rapid succession till! 
the magazine is emptied. 

The metallic cartridge certainly possesses 
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some advantages over the ordinary paper or 
linen cartridge, or over the method of loading 
with loose powder and ball. It is water-proof, 
avoids the difficulty of loading in the ordinary 
way. Where, in the excitement of battle, the 
bullet is often put in before the powder, obvi- 
ates the necessity of measuring the charge, does 
away with the ramrod, the priming wire, and 
the percussion cap, and enables the soldier to 
deliver his fire with great rapidity, without 
sacrificing precision or aim. The principal and 
most serious objections to them are their liabil- 
ity to premature explosion in the hands of the 
gunner (which seems to be obviated in some of 
the rifles using this cartridge), and the danger of 
their explosion from concussion, as by a serious 
blow on the cartridge-box of the soldier, or its 
being struck by a bullet or a fragment of shell. 

The first of the breech-loading rifles which 
have come into very general use was SHarps’, 
a very simple but effective weapon, using ordi- 
narily a patent cartridge with a conical ball, 
the cartridge enclosed in stout linen, but capa- 
ble of being used effectually also with loose 
powder and ball. It may be fitted with Sharps’ 
or Maynard’s primer, or with a percussion cap. 
The rifle is small, light, and has a very long 
range, and is thus an excellent weapon for cav- 
alry service, for which purpose it has been 
largely used. 

The Merettt rifle, the invention of a Balti- 
morean, belongs to the same class as Sharps’, 
and like it uses the prepared paper cartridge 
and conical ball, or the ordinary round ball 
with loose powder. It is fired with the com- 
mon percussion-cap. It is said not to be liable 
to fouling or to the escape of gas at the breach, 
and to possess a range fully equal to the Sharps’, 
It is so simple in its construction that muzzle- 
loading rifles of any pattern can be easily and 
without weakening transformed into breech- 
loaders, on its plan, and the Government have 
caused large numbers of rifles to be thus 
changed with great advantage. Two drawings 
are subjoined (see previous page), showing the 
construction of the military rifle and the sport- 
ing-rifle complete. The cavalry carbine of the 
Merrill patent weighs but 6} lbs. and the infan- 
try rifle but 9 lbs. 

Asnorort’s rifle, another new weapon be- 
longing to the same class, is highly commended 
by Mr. H. W. 8. Cleveland, author of “ Hints 
to Riflemen,” and decidedly one of the highest 
authorities in this country on the subject of 
rifles for military or sporting use. ‘‘ The breech 
block of this rifle is constructed with a cylin- 
drical gas-che¢k, which enters the breech of 
the barrel and shuts against ashoulder; and this 
gas-check being slightly concave in its external 
form, the effect of the explosion is to strengthen 
and thereby to lengthen it, so as to press it 
against the shoulder, and effectually to prevent 
the slightest escape of gas. The proof that it 
does so is afforded by the fact that it has been 
fired eight hundred times in succession without 
cleaning, and the working of the parts was as 
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easy at the last as at the first, and the gas 
check itself remained as bright and unsvllied 
as before it was used, which would not have 
been the case had there been any escape of 
gas.” .... “The whole arrangement of the 
working parts is admirably simple and effective, 
and no breech-piece of solid metal could be 
more safe and unyielding than this when fixed 
in position ; and by a very simple arrangement, 
it is impossible to fire the gun till this position 
is attained.” Mr. Oleveland made a thorough 
experiment of the powers of this rifle, in com- 
parison with several others, as to the penetra- 
tion of the shot at thirty yards. The target 
was made of inch pine boards, free from knots 
and of even grain, and it exceeded all others 
except the Greene rifle, of which we shall speak 
presently, which was a much longer weapon, 
and used a heavier bullet and a much larger 
charge of powder. As compared with the 
Sharps’ rifle of the same length and using the 
same cartridge, its average penetration was 
found to be one inch greater. 

GrereEne’s rifle, patented by Lieut. Col. J. 
Durell Greene, United States Army, in 1857, 
and now manufactured at Worcester, Mass., is 
a weapon of great merit. Though a breech- 
loader, its construction is entirely different 
from any other rifle in the market. It has 
been introduced into the French and Russian 
service, and is regarded with great favor in 
both. This is the only rifle manufactured in 
this country on the Lancaster system of rifling, 
that is, with an elliptic instead of a grooved 
bore, which imparts the rotary motion by giv- 
ing the longest diameter of the ellipse a turn 
of three-fourths in the length of the barrel. 
The bullet is round, but assumes the elliptic 
shape on entering the barrel, though the varia- 
tion from a sphere is but slight. The peculiar- 
ities in the construction of the gun are as fol- 
lows: a cylinder of iron containing a breech- 
plug, which slides backward and forward within 
it, is inserted at the breech of the barrel, and 
moved forward by a projecting knob, which 
moves in a slot on the top of the barrel till it 
closes the breech, when it is turned to the 
right and secured in place by shoulders. The 
knob is held by a catch, which may be loos- 
ened by pressing a pin at the breech of the bar- 
rel, The hammer is on the under side, in front 
of the guard, and the nipple is so arranged that 
the fire is first communicated at the forward 
end of the cartridge, thus insuring the ignition 
of all of the powder. The cartridge has the 
bullet in its base, with a greased wad between 
it and the powder, which, with the bullet, 
packs the joint perfectly at every discharge, 
and prevents the slightest escape of gas. Af 
ter each discharge this bullet is pushed forward 
by the breech plug to the end of the chamber, 
the cylinder is then drawn back, and the car- 
tridge inserted in the slot which is thus opened. 
The cylinder is then pushed forward, pressing 
the cartridge before it, and the knob being 
turned to the side and the nipple capped, the 
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gun is ready to fire. The movements are per- 
fectly simple, and all the parts are strong and 
well adapted to stand the rough usage of mili- 
tary service. The Greene rifle is made with a 
36-inch nero and this size pea eo a bullet 
weighing 575 grains or 14 ounces, and requires 
pipe oma of 88 grains of powder. With this 

its power of penetration is greater at 
thirty yards than any other of the modern 
rifles with the possible exception of the Whit- 
worth, in which a leaden bolt, not a ball, is 
used. In Mr. Cleveland’s experiments with ten 
different rifles, this penetrated his target of pine 
boards thirteen inches, while the Ashcroft pen- 
etrated eleven inches, and the others ranged 
from six to ten inches. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that the others had all shorter barrels, 
ranging from twenty to thirty-one inches, and 
carried smaller bullets, the charge of powder 
being also less. 

The Maywarp rifle, invented in 1851 by Dr. 
Edward Maynard, of Washington, D. C., but 
since that time considerably improved, is a 
most ingenious instrument, and for efficiency, 
strength, and simplicity has hardly been equal- 
led. It is remarkably compact, and without 
any sacrifice of strength. The barrel can be 
disconnected from the stock by the removal of 
a single pin, and the whole gun can then be 

acked in a case 20x6x1 inch, Barrels of 
ifferent calibre, either for shot or rifled, may 
be fitted to the same stock and changed in a 


few seconds. Springs, bolts, and catches are 
not used in this rifle, but the ends required are 
attained by the careful adjustment and excel- 
lent finish of the several parts, which work 
with mathematical precision, and give it the 
solidity of a mass of steel, which is not affected 
by any strain to which it can be exposed. The 
ammunition is contained in a metallic cartridge, 
having an aperture in the base through which 
the fire is communicated from the cap. These 
cartridges are so constructed that when charged, 
by means of a very simple implement which 
accompanies every gun, the ball is not only of 
necessity mathematically exact in its position, 
but is held, without compressing the cartridge 
(as is done in the self-exploding cariridges) 
simply by being fitted to it, so firmly that it 
cannot be moved after being placed in the 
chamber (which is enough larger than the cali- 
bre to admit of the presence of the cartridge), 
in any direction except with a perfectly true 
delivery through the calibre. The cartridges 
can be used over and over again for an indefi- 
nite period, being loaded by the gunner him- 
self. There is also an arrangement for using 
loose ammunition, the ball being first inserted 
at the breech, and followed by a cartridge or 
charger, which is simply filled from the flask 
at each shot. By a recent improvement. the 
empty cartridge after firing is started from its 
ae by the act of raising the breech for re- 
oading, so that it may easily be withdrawn. 


Marnarp Ririz.—Fig. 1. Showing Rifle loaded, cocked, and with back sight raised. 


MarnsargD Ririe.—Fig. 2. Showing Rifle in position to omytchs the cartridge, and with the magazine also openea, shoiug 
primer. 
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The Maynard primer, used in connection with 
this rifle, and invented for it by Dr. Maynard, 
consists of a narrow strip of varnished paper 
of double thickness, having deposits of fulmi- 
nating powder in cells between the two, at 
equal distances apart. Each strip contains three 
dozen of these cells, equivalent to the same 
number of caps. The strip is coiled in a mag- 
azine concealed beneath the lock-plate, and 
brought up by the motion of a wheel in the act 
of cocking, so as to bring a cell directly upon 
the top of the nipple. The fail of the hammer 
explodes it and at the same time cuts off the 
paper behind, so that it is not seen again till 
the gun is again cocked. Mr. Cleveland, after 
long experience, prefers the smaller sized barrel 
2; inch calibre) to the larger, which is of half 
inch calibre, as being better adapted to its 
charge. He says of this smaller calibre, “In 
accuracy and force I have never seen it sur- 
passed by any gun fit for field service.” We 
subjoin two cuts of this rifle, one showing it 
loaded, cocked, and with back sight raised; the 
other in position to receive the cartridge, and 
with the magazine opened, showing the primer, 

The Sarrn’s patent breech-loading rifle, man- 
ufactured by Poultney & Trimble of Baltimore, 
is another very simple, yet accurate and effect- 
ive rifle. The cuts show its construction as 
completely as any description. There is noth- 
ing about it which can get out of order. Its 
range is 2,000 yards or more, and it can be 
fired ten times a minute. The cartridge used 
for this rifle is a metallic one, but the case col- 
lapses after firing, and can be withdrawn by a 
single motion of the finger. It has not the ful- 
minating powder, but uses an ordinary percus- 
sion cap. 

The Burnstnz rifle belongs to the same class. 
It is now manufactured by the Burnside Rifle 
Co. in Providence, and is a breech-loader, hav- 
ing a breech-piece of wrought iron morticed to 
’ receive the chamber and movable breech-pin. 
The upper end of this breech-piece is screwed 
to the lower end of the barrel, which is of cast- 
steel and rifled with a gain-twist. The opening 
and closing the guard and its attachments are 
analogous to those of opening and closing a 
door by a thumb-latch and catch. The cart- 
ridge is similar to that of the Smith rifle; but 
by a slight peculiarity in its construction, and 
that of the chamber and perforated platinum 
case which fits to it, it is water and air-tight 
when loaded, It is fired with a common per- 
cussion cap. 

Of the rifles using the self-exploding metal- 
lic cartridge, two only have much reputation, 
among those which are not repeating guns, and 
must be recharged for every shot. These are 
F. Wesson’s and Ballard’s. The Wesson rifle 
is light, the 24-inch barrel weighing only six 
pounds, and the 28 and 34-inch barrels not 
over seven and eight pounds respectively. Dr. 
I. J. Wetherbee, of Boston, an experienced and 
skilful shot, gives the result of extensive trials 
of this rifle with others, and giv2s it the pref 
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erence over all others in accuracy, penetratio 
and range, and thinks it equal in rapidity o 
firing to most others. 
rels he regards as preferable to the 24-inch. 
At the Massachusetts State trial of breech-load- 
ing arms at Readville, the Wesson rifle placed 
twenty successive shots in the target at 200 
yards, and 50 shots were fired from it in less 
than five minutes. The annexed cuts repre- 


Smith’s Breech-loading Riflu 


The 28 and 84-inch bar- 
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sent it in position for loading, and ready to The empty cartridge is then withdrawn by 
fire. In loading, the breech is elevated by a hand, a new one inserted, and the barrel re- 
movement somewhat like that of the Maynard. — stored to its place, in which it is held by a 


Smith's Breech-loading Rifie. 


catch, which is Ioosened by a trigger in front in its place. The piece is remarkable for ele- 


of the one by which the piece is discharged. 
The hammer cannot be drawn back beyond 
half-cock till this catch has secured the barrel 


gance of form and perfection of mechanical 
finish 


The Barrarp tnilitary rifle is so arranged 


Wesson’s Rifle in position for loading, 


Wesson’s Rifle ready to fire. 


that it may be used with the metallic cartridge 
or with the ordinary soldiers’ cartridge, to be 
fired with a cap. The breech of the rifle is 
opened for the insertion of the cartridge, by 
drawing dowr the guar’, when the breech- 


block sinks perpendicularly, carrying the ham. 
mer with it, and throwing it back to half-cock. 
The empty cartridge is then removed by means 
of a finger-piece under the barrel, attached to 
a slide, which pushes out the cartridge by 
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pressing against its flange, and is then restored 
to its place by a spring. The rifle shoots with 
great accuracy, putting every shot into a six- 
inch ring at four or five hundred yards, in the 
hands of a good marksman. The velocity of 
its shot is somewhat less than that of the Wes- 
son, Maynard, or Colt rifles. 

There are three models of repeating arms 
which have gained a high reputation: Colt’s re- 
volving rifles, and the Henry and Spencer re- 
peating rifles. 

The Cort’s rifle is constructed on the same 
general principle as his pistols. A revolving 
chamber, fitted either for five or six shots, re- 
ceives the charges, which may be either loose 
powder and ball or cartridges; a rammer, which 


Cotr’s RiFie. 
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is moved by a lever, insures their being sent 
home perfectly true, and the balls fit so exactly 
to the bore of the chambers as to close them 
hermetically. The calibre of the barrel being 
.02 of an inch less than that of the chambers, 
the ball is necessarily forced to fit itself exactly 
to the grooves, which are seven in number, and 
cut with a gain twist (that is, revolving more 
rapidly toward the muzzle than toward the 
breech of the gun.) The charge is fired with 
a cap, and the working of all the parts is sim- 
ple and exact. Like all of the weapons from 
this famous manufactory, the excellence of the 


material and workmanship are not surpassed.” 


The annexed cuts give an idea of the construc- 
tion of this rifle : 

Mr. Cleveland states that he has with open 
sights placed ten successive shots from this rifle 
in a nine-inch ring at two hundred yards, and 
Lieutenant Hans Busk, of the Victoria Rifles, 
placed forty-six out of forty-eight shots inside 
a twenty-four-inch ring at four hundred yards, 
and the other two less than an inch outside, 
while eighteen of the forty-eight were inside a 
ring eight inches in diameter. He says: “For 
efficiency and strength of shooting nothing can 
beat it.” General Marcy, U. 8. A., pronounces 
it the most reliable and certain weapon to fire 
that he has ever used, and says, that if he were 
alone upon the prairies, and expected an at- 
tack from a body of Indians, he is not ac- 
quainted with any arm he would as soon have 
in his hands as this. The objections to it are, 
that it takes longer to load than any of the 
other breech-loaders; but when loaded, its 
five or six shots can be delivered with great 
rapidity) ; it is not so easy to clean as the me- 
tallic cartridge rifles, and is liable to be affected 
by dirt and rust in its working parts to an ex- 
tent which would be objectionable to its mili- 
tary use. For hunting purposes it is admi- 
rable. 

The Spenorr repeating rifle is a compara- 
tively new arm, having been patented in 1860. 
It uses the méiaiiic self-exploding cartridge, 
and has a magazine in the breech of the gun 
securely protected from all danger of accidental 
explosion, containing, in the army and navy 
rifle seven, and in the sporting rifle nine, cart- 
ridges, which are fed successively to the cham- 
ber by means of a spiral spring, and with such 
precision as to avoid the possibility of their not 
taking the grooves properly. An ordinarily 
skilled marksman can discharge the seven loads 
in twelve seconds, and whole platoons of sol- 


diers waiting for the word of command can © 


fire with good aim once in three seconds, 
When the seven charges are fired, the rifle is 
held with the muzzle pointing downward, and 
a tube being withdrawn, which contains the 
spiral spring which pushes the cartridges for- 
ward, they are dropped into the magazine and 
the tube replaced. The operation requires but 
a very short time, and the soldier or sports- 
man is ready to fire his seven shots again. Tho 
gun is not liable to foul or to get out of order, 
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and its range and force are good. It will throw 
a ball two thousand yards, and will seldom 


miss its mark at from seven hundred to a thou- 


sand. At a distance of from thirty to 
yards, it will penetrate a pine target to a depth 
of from nine to thirteen inches. It was used 
with terrible effect by the Union troops at Get- 
tysburg and Chickamauga, and in some other 
battles of the war. At Gettysburg, it was said 
by eye-witnesses that the head of the column 
(opposed to the troops armed with this weapon), 
as it was pushed on by those behind, appeared 
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Section of carbine, showing cartridges in magazine, with 
leyer down and breech open. 

in the same period only six men. The srb- 

joined cuts exhibit fully the mechanism of the 

magazine and lock. 

Henry’s repeating rifle is a still later inven- 
tion, patented, we believe, in 1861. The prin- 
cipal novelty in this gun is the magazine and 
the manner of loading from it. It consists of a 
metal tube under the barrel, extending its entire 
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to melt away or sink into the earth, for though 
continually moving it got no nearer. Acting 
Brigadier-General John T. Wilder, of the Army 


fifty of the Cumberland, in command of a brigade 


of mounted infantry armed with this rifle, wrote 
on the 28th of November, 1863, that at Hoover’s 
Gap, June 24th, 1863, one of his regiments de- 
feated a rebel brigade of five regiments, killing 
and wounding over five hundred, while their 
own loss was only forty-seven; and that‘from 
April to November his command had captured 
over 2,800 officers and men, losing as prisoners 
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length, of sufficient diameter to admit.the cart- 
ridges freely. A section of this tube near the 
muzzle contains a spiral spring to throw the 
cartridges upon a carrier-block in the rear, and 
by means of a metallic sleeve five inches in 
length, embracing the barrel of the gun at this 
point, can be revolved upon the axis of the 
bore so as to open the magazine, and admit the 
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introduction of the cartridges, of which it holds 
fifteen. Upon closing it, after filling, the spring 
throws a cartridge upon the carrier-block, 
which, by a forward movement of the trigger- 
guard, is raised to a level with the chamber, 
the hammer, by the same movement, being 
carried to a full cock. A reverse movement of 
the guard, bringing it to its place again, forces 
the cartridge into the chamber, and the gun is 
ready to fire. The ammunition is fixed, metal 
cased, with fulminate or cap in the rear. The 
hammer, upon falling, strikes a rod, or breech- 
pin, upon the front of which are two sharp 
points, which are driven into the rear of the 
cartridge, thus exploding it. The weight of 
the gun complete is about 10 pounds; it has 
six shallow grooves, each +4; of an inch in width, 
with a gaining twist. The cartridge weighs 
295 grains. In an experiment at the Ordnance 
Department, Washington, 120 shots were fired 
in five minutes fifteen seconds, including the 
time spent in reloading, 

The following cuts show the construction of 
the rifle. The little projecting piece on the 
under side, in the first eut, directly in front of 
the shoulder, at the breech of the barrel, is the 
finger-piece connected with the follower on the 
end of the spiral spring. To load the magazine 
this finger-piece is drawn up to the lower end 
of the sleeve, which is then turned far enough 
to allow the follower to rest on the edge of the 
magazine, where it is held in place till the cart- 
ridges are dropped in. 


This gun is not remarkable 
for accuracy at long distances, 
but at one hundred yards or 
thereabouts it is a very effec- 
tive weapon. The sudden re- 
duction of half the thickness of 
the barrel for five inches from 
the muzzle probably impairs 
its accuracy at long range. 
Its magazine, being in a thin 
metallic tube under the barrel, 

. is liable to be indented by a 
shot or accidental blow, which 
would prevent the cartridges 
from sliding down, and as they 
cannot be easily introduced 
into the barrel in any other 
way, this would render the 
gun nearly useless. The ne- 
cessity of leaving an open slit 
for the finger-piece to slide in 
exposes the contents of the 
magazine to the influence of 
dust and wet, which would 
tend to clog the passage and 
rust the spiral spring. Still 
this weapon has many excel- 
lent points, and in its method 
of loading, the capacity of its 
\\\ magazine, and its rapidity of 

\ AY firing, it surpasses any other 

— repeating rifle. It is stated on 
good authority that Col. Nelter, while raising a 


Henry’s Repeating Rife 


j 


Sectiona. view of working parts, showing the operation of removing the empty cartridge and cocking the hammer. 


regiment of Kentucky volunteers at Owensboro’, 
Kentucky, sent out fifteen of his men armed 
with this rifle on a scout. They were attacked 
by a rebel force of two hundred and forty sol- 
diers in an open lane where there was no 
shelter, and owing to their capacity to main- 


tain a rapid and continuous fire, they success- 
fully repulsed and drove from the field the en- 
tire rebel force. Capt. James M. Wilson, Co. M, 
12th Kentucky cavalry, was attacked in his 
own house by seven mounted guerrillas armed 
with Colt’s revolvers, He sprang for a log cabin 
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Sectional view of working parts, with guard restored to place, and ready to fire, 


G 
across the street where he had his Henry rifle, 
Colt’s revolver, etc., and though his clothing 
was riddled by their shot, gained it without a 
wound, and seizing his Henry’s rifle, killed five 


Muzzle of the with sleeve turned aside and magazine 
fina to receive the cartridge, 
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of his assailants with five shots; the other two 
sprung for their horses, one of these he disabled 
with his sixth shot, and killed with the seventh; 
the other he killed with the eighth. The State 
of Kentucky, in consequence of this feat, armed 
his company with this rifle. 

The Wuirworts rifle, which is manufactured 
either as a breech or muzzle-loader, is the only 
English rifle which fairly competes with our 
American breech-loaders. As a breech-loading 
rifle it has been manufactured only by Westley 
Richards. It has a hexagonal bore and fires a 
hexagonal bolt an inch and a half in length, 
though only ;44, of an inch in diameter. This 
bolt weighs 517 grains. The bore is construct- 
ed with a complete turn in 20 inches, or one 
and a half turns in the length of the barrel, 
which is 30 inches. The charge of powder is 
76 grains. It isa very efficient weapon of great 
range, though lacking somewhat in precision, 
is not liable to foul, but its cartridge, which is 
made of paper, is so long and narrow as to be 
liable to burst on the march. 

OREGON. The area of this extreme north- 
western State is estimated at 95,248 square 
miles, and its population in 1860 was 52,465. 
It was estimated in 1864 to be 70,000. The 
Governor of the State is Addison ©. Gibbs; 
Secretary of State, Samuel E. May; Treasurer, 
Edwin N. Cooke. Their terms of office expire 
on the second Monday of September, 1866. 
Their full term of office is four years. The 
election for State and county officers is held on 
the first Monday of June, biennially, except for 
the officers above mentioned. The last State 
election was held on June 6, 1864. The Legis- 
lature assembles biennially at Salem, on the 
second Monday in September. The Senate is 
composed of eighteen members-elected for four 
years, and the House of thirty-eight members 
elected for two years. There are twenty 
counties in the State, containing about 14,718 
voters in 1864, the taxable property of which 
was estimated in 1862 at $28,886.95. At the 
election in June, 1864, for member of Congress, 
J. H. D. Henderson received 8,728 votes, and 
J. K. Kelly 6,093; majority for Henderson, 
2,635. Each house of the Legislature chosen 
at this election contains a Republican majority. 

At the Presidential election the vote of the 
State was as follows: Lincoln, 9,888; McClellan, 
8,457; majority for Mr. Lincoln, 1,431. 

There are eleven newspapers published in the 
State, two of which are daily, one daily and 
weekly, and the others are weeklies, 
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PATENTS. During the years 1863-4 the 
business of the Patent Office nearly recovered 
from the injurious effects which the breaking 
out of the rebellion in this country had upon 
all branches of arts and sciences. 


During the year 1861 there were three 
thousand less applications than in 1860, and 
the expenses of the Department were $84,000 
more than its receipts. 

During the years 1862-8 and °4 there was 
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again an increase over the year 1861, until the 
end of 1864 showed that the receipts and num- 
ber of applications were greater than ever be- 
fore. The number of patents granted during 
the year 1864 were 4,638, being almost equal 
to the number granted in the year 1860. 

Horse Powrrs.—The horse-powers hereto- 
fore manufactured, in which the horse stands 
upon a travelling chain or platform upon an 
inclined railway, have been liable to unequal 
wear and injury in consequence of the small 
wheels at the sides of this travelling platform 
not being sustained on both sides, but rotating 
on the ends of transverse rods projecting be- 
yond the wood platform. 

The invention represented in the annexed 
cut overcomes the aforesaid difficulty, and con- 
sists in a metal end-piece set upon the ends of 
each section of the platform, and made so as to 


the ground as the plough is drawn forward; the 
projecting nose goes under the row of potatoes 
oosening them; the vines are held up by the 
curved bar extending from the nose to the 
main standard, so that the vines do not clog the 
plough, or become buried. The mould boards, 
at the base of the main standard, raise the pota- 
toes and earth, and deliver them upon the set of 
fingers behind; these are vibrated by a connec- 
tion to a toothed cam-wheel on the shaft of 
the wheels, so that the earth is sifted through 
the fingers, and the potatoes left on the sur- 
face of the earth, from which they are easily 
picked up. 

This plough has been successfully employed, 
and leaves the earth finely pulverized, almost 
ready for another crop. §. 5. Hickok, Buffalo, 
New York, is the inventor of this improve- 
ment. 

Crasp, or Holder for Bank Bills, Napkins, 
&c,, patented Aug. 9th, 1864, by Charles Per- 
ley.—A strip of sheet steel is bent into the 
shape of a flattened ellipse, the ends of the 
strip being formed as a pair of hooks, cut in the 
sheet metal and holding the clasp together, but 
allowing of its being opened by pressing the 
hooks apart sideways. These clasps make very 
neat and durable napkin holders, and the are 
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support the wheels in bearings taking the cast. 
steel journals of the wheels. These are stronger, 
and run with less friction than those formerl 
made. The invention was patented by Set 
Wheeler, of Albany, June 2d, 1863. 
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Potato Proven or DiacEr, patented Feb. 
17, 1863.—The illustration given below of 
this implement, will give a general idea of its 
character. The wheels in the front roll along 


being manufactured with the names of the 
battle-fields of the present rebellion etched into 
their surface, in place of being numbered as 
napkin rings usually are, and they are plated 
both in silver and gold, making a very durable 
and handsome article, suitable for general use, 
and they carry with them reminiscences of the 
struggle through which this country has been 
passing. 

Sure Macnurnery.—Sailors are very slow in 
changing their notions; any new device on 
board of a vessel in former years was looked 
upon with disfavor, and Jack Tar desired only 
to use the same implements that he always had 
employed; hence the introduction of any im- 
provements in ship machinery would not likely 
be adopted except in view of its intrinsic merit. 
Travellers on vessels doubtless have noticed 
that within the past fifteen years the large 
cumbersome wooden capstans and windlasses 
have given place to neat metallic ones, and 
that winches and heavers of various kinds are 
employed to do with ease, what in former years 
required all hands to be mustered and the assist- 
ance of passengers often employed. In this 
section of country no person has contributed 
more to the improvement of ship machinery 
than Charles Perley, of New York City; anc 
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his name would become familiar to travellers if 
they inspected these metallic winches, wind- 
lasses, heavers, &c. 

During the years 1863-4 ‘there were five 
patents granted to him for devices connected 
with vessels. 

Vertical Windlass, patented May 5, 1863.— 
This consists in a capstan and two chain-wheels 

laced in a triangular position on a hollow iron 
ase. The capstan can be revolved by hand- 
ikes, as usual, for drawing upon any rope or 
ae of the rigging, or it can be made to 
revolve (through the medium of gearing in the 
hollow base) either or both of the chain-wheels 
to draw in or Jet out the main chain cable of 
the anchor. These chain-wheels are formed 
with a groove or recess around them, notched 
to take the links of the chain, so that the chain 
cable does not require to be wound around sey- 
eral times as with the old horizontal windlass, 
but has only to pass about half around, coming 
aft on one side, going around the chain-wheel, 
and forward again to the opening in the deck, 
through which the cable passes to the chain 
locker below. This style of windlass is received 
with great favor. ; 

Cathead Stopper (extended April 2d, 1864). 
—This invention, originally patented in 1850, 
has been of great value to vessels. It consists 
in a peculiar lock that holds a ring on the end 
of a short chain, which chain goes through the 
ring of the anchor. When the anchor is to be 
dropped, this lock is lifted—a child could do it— 
and the chain that held up the anchor is lib- 
erated in an instant. How different from the 
lashing by a rope formerly employed that passed 
five or six times through the ring of the anchor 
and over the cat-head, which was generally cut. 
by the blow of an axe, as it was not safe to at- 
tempt to untie the rope with the weight of the 
anchor hanging upon it. 

Windlass and Heaving Socket, patented No- 
vember 13, 1849; extended November 13, 1863, 
and reissued January 12, 1864.—This invention 
allows for the removal of the cast-iron wind- 
lass head if accidentally broken, and the re- 
placing, by the sailors, of a new one; and the 
socket that takes the handspike is at the inner 
or larger end, and out of the way in passing the 
rope or chain around the windlass, instead of 
being at the outer end of the windlass as usual 
before this invention. 

Both the devices last named have been of so 
much value to the public, and so generally 
adopted, that the patents were extended seven 
years from the expiration of the first term. 

Stoppers for Hawse-Pipes, patented August 
9, 1864.—The introduction of vessels of war, 
almost submerged, as is the case with monitors 
and some of the gunboats in the navy of this 
country, has been attended with difficulty, be- 
cause the chain cables to the anchors have in 
many instances to pass out below the water, 
the inner end of the chain or hawse-pipe as it 
rises, is but little above water line, and in a sea, 
or when in motion, the water flows into the 
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vessel through these hawse-pipes. The inven- 
tion above named prevents this difficulty. A 
cone made in two pieces is provided, large 
enongh to fit the inner end of the hawse-pipe, 
and the flat surfaces, where the two parts of 
the cone come together, are cut out to receive 


the links of the chain, so that by this conical 
‘stopper the end of the hawse-pipe can be closed 


perfectly water-tight around the chain. This 
invention has been already adopted on several 
vessels. 

Naval Ram, patented November 14, 1864.— 
Vessels of war heretofore built have been pro- 
tected by armor plates above the water-line, 
while below water the hulls are comparatively 
weak. This invention consists in a ram or horn 
fitted at the bows of a vessel, so that it can be 
drawn in or protruded, gates being provided to 
close the orifice when the ram is drawn in for 
loading a cannon that is employed on its end. 
This horn can be run into an enemy’s vessel 
below the water-line, the cannon discharged to 
increase the hole, so that she will sink. The 
ram can then be drawn in, and the cannon at 
its end reloaded for an attack upon another 
vessel, 

This invention will be mainly useful in pro- 
tecting harbors against foreign war vessels. 

Umprettas—TZempering the Steel Ribs.—Al- 
most all good umbrellas and parasols are now 
made with steel ribs in place of the whalebone 
formerly used. The durability of these ribs 
depends upon the tempering. The ribs are first 
hardened by heating them to a bright red heat 
and plunging them in oil; this renders them 
very hard and brittle, and to heat these long 
ribs uniformly, so that they will become a 
perfect spring from end to end and not liable 
to snap or to stay bent, is very-difficult. <A. S. 
Black, July 14, 1863, patented an apparatus 
that has been extensively and successfully em- 
ployed for tempering these ribs. It consists of 
a cast-iron bar, in the surface of which grooves 
are planed lengthwise of the bar, and deep 
enough to receive the ribs; upon this bar a 
second one with a flat surface is bolted; thereby 
holes are left through this double bar, and this 
bar is placed through a small soapstone enclo- 
sure and heated by gas burners. When the bar 
is hot enough the ribs are passed endwise 
through the holes in said bar, and remain long 
enough to be tempered, then those previously 
introduced are pressed directly through and out 
of this tempering bar by the introduction of 
other ribs. 

Pires—Lead lined with Tin.—In former years 
attention was directed to the poisonous effects 
of lead pipe upon water passing through it, and 
many efforts were made to coat the inside with 
tin. It was, however, found that the coating was 
imperfect and of but little use. A patent was 
granted, March 10, 1863, to William A. Shaw, 
of New York, for an improvement in making 
this kind of pipe, that insures a perfect lining 
of tin. An ingot of tin is cast with a hele 
through it that fits over the mandrel employed 
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in making pipe by a hydraulic ram. The ingot 
of tin is introduced into the cylinder over said 
mandrel, and then melted lead is cast around 
the tin in the cylinder and the hydraulic press 
set to work as usual, to force out the metal be- 
tween the mandrel and a round hole or die, to 
make the pipe. The lead and tin come out to- 
gether in the form of a pipe, the tin forming a 
complete thin lining to the lead pipe, and when 
in use no portion of the lead is exposed to the 
action of the water, and the water remains free 
from mineral poisons produced by the lead. 

Lamrs.—The introduction of petroleum has 
stimulated the inventive faculty to devise im- 
provements that would allow of the universal 
use of this material in place of sperm, lard oil, 
camphene, etc. The large preponderance of car- 
bon in petroleum has rendered it very difficult 
to burn without smoke, and any sudden motion 
of the lamp, or currents of air, cause flicker- 
ing and smoke, and sometimes extinguish the 
light. To construct a kerosene lamp that 
would burn steady in a railroad car, regard- 
less of agitation, has been the study of many 
inventors. 

Among the large number of patents in this 
class may be named that granted April 14, 1863, 
to C. B. Lashar, of New York City, and which 
has gone into extensive use on the city rail- 
roads. The wick sets into a case made in the 
reservoir, there being but a small hole from the 
reservoir into this case, so that the oil shall al- 
ways remain quiescent around the wick and not 
be agitated by the swaying about of the oil in 
the reservoir caused by the motion of the car; 
this insures steadiness of supply to the flame, 
and prevents the motion of the oil forcing the 
vapors in the lamp out through the wick and 
rendering the flame unsteady. The ram action 
of the oil as it sways about in the reservoir is 
apt to cause leakage at the supply plug; this is 
prevented by the use of a stationary feeding 
tube attached to the reservoir and passing down 
into the oil almost to the bottom of the reser- 
voir, so that the agitation does not reach the 
plug that is inserted at the upper end of this 
tube. The air hole or vent on the upper 
part of the reservoir is formed with a conical 
cap soldered over it, having a small hole in its 
upper end, so that any jet driven out of the 
vents by the swaying of the oil, will be received 
in the conical cap and run back into the reser- 
voir. 

Various other improvements in lamps have 
been introduced, many of which were patented 
prior to 1863. The cone or deflector made of 
glass in place of metal, so as not to obstruct 
light, is now extensively used, and burners that 
do not require glass chimneys are manufac- 
tured in large quantities. 

Several patents on lamps were granted during 
1863-'4,to parties connected with Holmes, Booth, 
and Hayden’s establishment, at Waterbury,Conn, 
One of these patents is for a lamp in which the 
deflector is made with a long slot over a round 
wick, so that the flame, instead of being round, 
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is spread out flat and much more perfect com 
bustion produced. 

Hinges are now extensively employed for 
connecting the burner and metal ring holding 
the chimney, so that the chimney can be turned 
back for lighting the lamp. It is important 
that the chimney should be sustained nearly 


horizontal, so that its upper end may not fall 


down against the table, L. J. Atwood, March 
1, 1864, obtained a patent for a small wire rod 
or brace extending from the burner to the ring 
holding the chimney; this does not prevent the 
said ring being turned down to its place, but 
holds the ring and chimney from turning back 
too far when opened for lighting or trimming. 

Porting Wire ror Pixs, Nams, &o.—It 
has been usual heretofore, in pointing pin 
needles, nails, and other small articles, to grin 
or file away the metal. This produces considera- 
ble loss of metal, besides which the points are 
generally soft and easily become blunt; Messrs, 
Orin Hopson, and Heman P. Brooks, of Water- 
bury, Conn.,, have invented a machine that com- 
presses the points perfectly true, sharp, and 
smooth. <A revolving shaft is fitted at its end 
with a divided die, the opening in which is of 
the shape of the point to be formed, and is on 
the central line or axis of said shaft; one-half 
of the die is stationary, the other is set in a jaw 
that can be opened slightly ; around the end of 
this revolving shaft is a stationary ring carrying 
adjustable toes or cams; the wire to be pointed 
is entered between said dies, and as the shaft 
revolves, the dies are pressed together and re- 
leased in rapid succession, by the moving jaw 
taking the stationary toes or cams. The action 
of this machine is very rapid and accurate; the 
jaws coming together reduce the wire and form 
a point; atthe same time the metal is smoothed, 
compressed, and consolidated, so as to be much 
stiffer, and the point more durable, and there 
is no waste of metal. Letters patent for this 
invention were granted Aug. 9, 1864. 

Foren Hammer, Armospueric.—An air cyl- 
inder is reciprocated in slides, by means of a 
crank and pitman; in the cylinder is a piston, 
the rod of which connects to the hammer moy- 
ing also in slides over an anvil; when moved 
slowly, the blow is light, but when reciprocated 
rapidly, the blow is powerful; this arises from 
the fact that fhe hammer is lifted by the air- 
spring formed under the piston in the recipro- 
cating cylinder, and thrown down by the air 
cushion at the other end. If, therefore, the move- 
ment be rapid, the momentum causes the ham- 
mer to rise farther, and the increased compres- 
sion of the air brings said hammer dowr with 
increased velocity and force, A small hole in 
the reciprocating cylinder near the middle, 
allows air to pass in and supply the place of any 
that may have been expelled by the piston near 
either end of its stroke in consequence of leak- 
age. 
These atmospheric forge hammers are in 
practical and successful operation for forging a 
variety of wrought-iron articles, and are particn- 
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larly adapted to drawing down, swaging, and 
welding. 

The original invention was made by Bennet 
Hotchkiss, and patented in 1859, and improve 
ments on the same were patented by him, July 
2, 1863, and May 3, 1864. 

Larp.—Improvement in the manufacture of. 
It is a common practice to extract the fatty 
matters from refuse and scraps by a steam di- 
gester, but it is found that lard or tallow pro- 
duced in this way, is not as pure and marketable 
as when extracted by fire heat in an open pan. 
George B. Turrell of New York City, has in- 
vented and patented, June 28, 1864, an appa- 
ratus for treating lard, tallow, &c., which ren- 
ders steam-tried fats as pure and marketable as 
those tried out by fire heat; this apparatus 
consists ina range of horizontal pipes, one above 
another; the upper pipes of this range are heat- 
ed by steam, while the lower pipes are cooled 
by a stream of water passing through them. 
The lard or tallow flows from the edge of a 
trough upon the top pipe of the range, and from 
one to another until it reaches the bottom. The 
heat of the upper pipes in this range of pipes, 
drives off impurities, and the air comes in con- 
tact with the thin stratum of heated fat for its 
purification; the lard is cooled by passing over 
the pipes in the lower portion of the apparatus, 
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and is received into a trough at the bottom 
ready for packing. 

AMALGAMATOR FoR Gotp Orr.—One of the 
most common amalgamators is an iron pan 
into which the pulverized ore and water 
pass, and in this pan a pair of mullers travel 
around to rub and grind the fine particles 
of gold so that they may amalgamate with 
the mercury in the bottom of the pan. The 
revolution of these mullers produces a centri- 
fugal action in the water, causing it to be 
highest at the outer edge, and hence the hea- 
vier metallic particles are more liable to escape 
with the tailings. Joseph Kenyon, of Black 
Hawk, Colorado, has invented an amalgamator 
which was patented July 19, 1864, and of 
which the cut below is a representation. The 
mullers are set on arms from shafts, upon which 
are pinions, taking the teeth of a stationary 
gear-wheel, so that the mullers are revolved 
upon their own shafts as those shafts are car- 
ried around by a revolving cross head. This 
apparatus is in practical operation to advantage 
in Colorado, and it is found that the mullers 
travelling in a cycloidal curve counteract the 
centrifugal action on the water, so that the 
metallic particles are not thrown off, and the 
amalgamation is rendered much more perfect 
than in the amalgamators heretofore employed. 
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PELISSIER, Amarre Jean Jacqurs, Duke 
of Malakoff and a Marshal of France, born at 
Maromme, near Rouen, November 6, 1794, died 
in Algeria, May 22,1864. He was the son of a 
tradesman, and was educated at the military 
schools of La Fléche and St. Oyr. Shortly be- 
fore the return of Napoleon from Elba he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in a regiment of the 
line, and four years later he succeeded, after a 
severe examination, in securing a position on 
the staff of the Corps d’Etat Major. He first 
saw active service during the Spanish campaign 
of 1823, where he gained the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and in 1826 he was promoted 
to a captaincy. After serving with distinction 
in the expeditionary corps in Greece in 1828, 
he went in 1830 to Algiers in the suite of Gen. 
Bourmont, and during the next two years saw 
much hard fighting. Returning to France on 
account of ill health in 1832, he went back to 
Algeria in 1839 with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and for upward of sixteen years was 
incessantly engaged in the tedious and bloody 
campaigns which ended in establishing the 
French supremacy in the province. In 1843 
he was promoted to a coloneley, and during 
the insurrection of the Kabyles in 1845 he ac- 
quired an unenviable notoriety over Europe by 
suffocating six hundred of the Ouled Riah tribe 
of Arabs in a cavern at Dahra. The press of 
France and Marshal Soult, then Minister of 
War, condemned the act in strong terms, but 
Pélissier was in the end sustained by his Gov- 
ernment, and the Moniteur Algerien of July 
22, 1845, officially declared that he simply car- 
ried out the positive orders of his commander- 
in-chief, Marshal Bugeaud, who justified the 
act as a “necessity of war.” In 1846 he be- 
came Maréchal-de-Camp, in 1848 Major-Gen- 
eral and Commandant of the province of Oran, 
and in 1850 General of Division. For his bril- 
liant daring in storming the desert fortress of 
Laghuat he was decorated by Napoleon with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
soon after the arrival of the allied English and 
French forces in the Crimea, was appointed to 
command the first corps under Gen. Canrobert. 
In May, 1855, the latter resigned his com- 
mand in favor of Pélissier, who signalized him- 
self by the capture of the Mamelon Vert, by 
his efficient codperation at the battle of the 
Tchernaya, and finally by the capture of the 
Malakoff, September 8th, which practically de- 
cided the fate of Sebastopol. For these ser- 
vices he was made Marshal of France and Duke 
of Malakoff, and received from Queen Victoria 
the Order of G.C.B. He was also voted by 
the Corps Législatif a pension of 100,000 frances. 
He replaced Count Persigny as minister to Eng- 
land in April, 1858, but a year later was recalled 
to France to take command of the army of ob- 
servation which was stationed at Nancy to guard 
against demonstrations from Germany during 
the Italian campaign of that year. In 1862 
he was appointed Governor General of Algeria, 
the scene of his early career, where he managed 
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affairs with great skill and success until his 
death. He had previously been appointed a 
Member of the Privy Council, Vice-President of 
the Senate, and Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honor. Pélissier was a good specimen of 
the soldier, honest, straightforward, and cour- 
ageous, but ruthless when necessity imposed a 
severe task upon him, coarse and brusque in 
manners, and vain to excess. He made a poor 
figure as a diplomatist or courtier, and was 


only thoroughly at home in the camp or on the 


march. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The uniform prosperity 
of this wealthy State experienced no fae 
during the year except the destruction occa- 
sioned by the enemy in some of the Southern 
counties, Agriculture was prosperous and in- 
dustry well rewarded. The internal system of 
improvements undertaken by the State some 
years ago created a heavy debt, the burden of 
which still continues. On Dee. Ist, 1864, it was 
as follows: 


Amount of public debt of Penn- 
sylvania, as it stood on the 1st 
day of December, 1863....... 

Deduct amount redeemed at the 
State Treasury during the fis- 
cal year ending with Novem- 
ber 80th, 1864, viz. : 

Five per cent, stocks........... $104,722 73 

Four and a half per ct. stocks... 10,000 00 

Interest certificates.........005 2,270 11 


Public debt Dec. ist, 1804...... 


Funded debt, viz.: 
Six per cent. loans, ordinary ...! $400,630 00 
Five per cent. loans, ordinary ../35,605,268 72 


Four and a half per cent. loans, 
QUOUIBN es Susie Soe nae ks 258,200 00) $36,264,093 72 
Unfunded debt, viz. : 
97,251 00 
13,086 52 


$39,496,596 78 


116,992 84 
$39,379,603 94 


Relief notes in circulation...... 
a certificates outstand- 

Wit te okie oo cieehamae sans 
Interest certificates unclaimed, 
Domestic creditors’ certificates. 


115,510 22 
$36,879,603 94 
3,000,000 00 


Sika a repo cee | 8 


WA SHAS PERE ee Cae: «Be 0 ) 


The State holds bonds received from the sale 
of the public works, amounting to ten million 
three hundred thousand dollars. These bonds 
in the sinking fund reduce the public debt 
to $29,079,603.- 

Some dissatisfaction was created among the 
holders of the State bonds by the refusal to pay 
the interest due upon them in specie. This is 
the second occasion upon which the State has 
considered it necessary to adopt this course. 
The embarrassments which the country expe- 
rienced in 1837 caused a suspension of payment 
in specie by Pennsylvania; but in June, 1840, 
the Legislature passed an act which appro- 


$39,879,603 94 


priated sufficient money to reimburse the bond-. 


holders for the difference in value between 
specie and suspended bank currency, and then 
declared by resolution “that hereafter the in- 
terest falling due on Pennsylvania stocks, shall 
always be paid in specie or its equivalent.” 
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Upon this pledge the existing loans were made, 
and mostly at the low rate of five per cent. in- 
terest. A correspondence upon the subject 
took place between the State Treasurer and one 
of the English bondholders, Sir Henry Holland, 
in December, in which the Treasurer states his 
views of the necessity as follows: 


The Legislature last year saw fit to alter that policy, 
and our interest is now paid in United States notes. 

This action of our Legislature was induced by the 
extraordi circumstances in which the nation was 
Pp and | am free to give it as my opinion that, 
although the United States have made their notes a 
legal tender in all transactions, and we have no State 
revenue in coin to meet our interest, that our justifi- 
cation in a de from paying it in coin can only 
be found in one of those State necessities which vin- 
dicate a nation in temporarily postponing its obliga- 
tions, in order to preserve the power to di 
them at a future day. 

I am also free to say, that my feelings of sympathy 
for the holders of our securities in your country have 
been very much weakened by the action of your peo- 
re since the expression of my opinion to the Legis- 

ture to which I have called your attention. 

For four years our National Government has been 
st ling to put down a most wicked and causeless 
rebellion upon the part of some of the States of this 
Union, and the enormous expenses incident upon 
this war in which we have been e to preserve 
the life of the nation, must be met by the various 
States of the Union, and the amount of those ex- 
‘:penses which has thus been thrown upon the citizens 
of our State would have paid the entire amount of our 
debt more than four times over. 

In this struggle we looked for no assistance what- 
ever from your people or your Government, and de- 
sired none; but we did hope and believe, and had a 
right so to believe, that your people and your Goy- 
ernment would give no countenance or assistance to 
the rebels who were in arms against our Government 
and its authority. In this we have been disappointed ; 
and I believe that but for the granting of belligerent 
rights to the rebels by Great Britain, and the assist- 
ance and countenance which they have received from 
her people, we should have long since put down this 
rebellion, and you would have had no occasion to 
“* protest” inst what you term “a repudiation 
of the obligations of a State.”’ 

It is true we have no positive evidence that the 
holders of our bonds in yest country are among 
those who have given aid or countenance to our 
enemy, but it is also true that all the public expres- 
sions of sympathy in your country for our nation in 
this its hour of trial have come, with a few noble ex- 
bc age = from that class in your midst who are un- 
able, from their position in life, to own public securi- 
ties of any ki 

We have looked in vain for any openly-expressed 
sympathy for our nation from that class in your 
country who represent its wealth and official posi- 
tion, with the few exceptions I have before admit- 
ted, while we do know that our enemy has received 
so much aid, assistance, and sympathy from ffis class 
of your people, and protection in many instances 
from your Government, that it has needlessly pro- 
longed this rebellion, and added hundreds of millions 
to the expenses necessarily incurred by the State in 
its su igen besides largely increasing the sacri- 
fice of life and the sufferings of the people. 

While I do not offer these facts as an excuse for 
our State for the action she has taken, as she needs 
no excuse at my hands, I do allude to themas reasons 
why the holders of her securities in your country 
have much’less cause for complaint than they other- 
wise would have, and why your protest does not 
soak f that weight and force which, in my opinion, it 
would possess did these facts not exist. 
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The receipts of the Treasury during the 
fiscal year, ending Nov. 30th, together with 
the balance of the preceding year, were $6,- 
880,644. The payments during the same pe- 
riod were $4,938,441; leaving a balance of 
$1,942,203. The revenue derived from a tax 
on banks during the year was $539,606. So 
many of them are now becoming National 
Banks, that this source of revenue may now 
be considered as substantially extinguished. 

The contribution of the State to the military 
service of the United States has been as fol- 
lows: 

Troops sent into service during 1864: 


Organizations for three years’ term....... ae daue\ses 9,867 
Organizations for one hundred days* term....... ... 4,675 
izations for one year's term 16,094 
Volunteer recruits...............-. 
Drafted men and substitutes....... 
Recruits for regular Q©uiy. . <cins<<eccacnconewncencss 
Reénlistments of Pennsylvania volunteers : 
PMUEET OY crass lace sae eWaauvbeelaacsudeune o 12,862 
en a NERS Ry errant ere 2,834 
RIMM EEE eat roan eticcecncdinccascaccss© 739 
Accredited to other States.................066 389 
— i17,sié 
91,704 


Troops sent into the service of the United States since the 
commencement of the rebellion. including the ninety days’ 
militia in the a of the Monongahela and Sus- 


BUST AU ORR GORGE aticessscceanssee <snescceas 130,594 
- 3 SROs os coaat Gen akdevexexkuan’ 71,100 

= = Bie ha hive t awaits chceas vnact’ 43,046 

= Ls Re ty SE eee eee 73,828 
Reénlistment of Pennsylvania yolunteers............ 17,876 
336441 


The twenty-five thousand militia of 1862 are 
not included in this statement. 

The system of bounties to volunteers was at- 
tended with serious evils in some parts of the 
State. In some counties and townships the 
bounty tax during the year is estimated to have 
exceeded the average income derived from the 
land. The large sums offered in some places in 
the competition for men have demoralized 
many of the people, and the most atrocious 
frauds connected with the system have become 
common. The men of some of the poorer 
counties have been nearly exhausted by their 
volunteers being credited to richer counties 
which paid higher bounties. Of the number 
of men to whom bounties have been paid, it is 
believed that not one-fourth have been actually 
placed in the ranks of the army, and even those 
who have joined it have probably not, on an 
average, received for their own use one-half of 
the bounty paid for them. The quota of the 
State under the call for 300,000 in December, 
1864, was 66,999. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the State, declaring the conscription 
act unconstitutional, was by a change in the 
judges reversed. The question came up on a 
motion to dissolve an injunction granted at the 
time of the first decision. 

An act was passed by the Legislature at its 
special session in August to enable the soldiers 
in the field to vote at elections. The first re- 
quisite for a voter, if a soldier, was that he 
should be assessed and pay a tax of ten cents 
in the township in which he belonged. This 
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tax was in lieu of all other personal taxes. The 
place of such election was thus designated : 


A poll shall be opened in each company, com- 
Saat in whole or in part, of Pennsylvania soldiers, 
at the quarters of the captain, or other officer there- 
of, and all electors, belonging to such fons who 
shall be within one mile of such quarters on the day 
of election, and not prevented by order of their com- 
manders, or proximity of the enemy, from returning 
to their company quarters, shall vote at such poll, 
and at no other place; officers other than those of a 
company, and other voters, detached and absent 
from their companies, or in any military or naval 
hospital, or in any vessel or navy yard, may vote at 
such polls as may be most convenient for them, and 
when there shall be ten or more voters at any place, 
who shall be unable to attend any company poll, or 
their proper place of election, as aforesaid, the elec- 
tors present may open a poll, at such place as the 
may select, and certify in the poll-book, which shall 
be a record of the proceedings at said election, sub- 
stantially in manner and form as hereinafter di- 
rected. 

The officers of the election were to be chosen 
by the persons present, and the election was 
to be conducted as within the State, so far as 
relates to ballots, poll-books, challenges, &c., 
&c. The result, with the poll-book, was then 
to be sent to the prothonotary of the county 
where the voters belonged. Officers and soldiers 
on detached service, in numbers less than ten, 
were authorized to send their votes to a friend 
to be deposited by them on the day of election. 

The entire vote of the State, at the Presi- 
dential election, was 572,702, which was given 
as follows: 


Lincoln. McClellan. 
GING VOU... 7s sac canes kemeae 269,679 263,967 
SCIGICLS NOLG, Sanne sles ebule ne 26,712 12,349 
296,591 276,316 


Majority for Mr. Lincoln on the home vote, 
5,712; do. on the soldiers’ vote, 14,363. Total, 
20,075. 

Of the members of Congress chosen at the 
election in October, 16 were Republicans and 8 
Democrats. 

The Legislature chosen at the election in 
October was divided as follows: 


Senate, House, 
RRADIDHCADS <5 n:s:cs seems dis wants 20 
PPOMGCTAGE 9 os ales nesekwstibcabicemaee 1S); 36 
Republican majority.......... 7 28 


On July 8d a force of the enemy moved up 
the Shenandoah valley to invade Maryland. 
At that time Pennsylvania was called upon 
for volunteers to be mustered into the Federal 
service for a hundred days. Six regiments 
were thus organized in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Washington and its vicinity, and a 
battalion of six companies. In the latter part 
of the month the regiments were withdrawn 
+s Washington, and only the battalion remained. 

On Friday, the 29th of July, the Confederate 
brigades of Johnson and McCausland, consist- 
ing of from 2,500 to 8,000 mounted men, with 
six guns, crossed the Potomac at Clear Spring 
Ford. They commenced crossing at ten o’clock, 
A. M., and marched directly on Mercersburg. 
There were but forty-five men picketed in 
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that direction, under command of Lioutenant 
McLean, U.S. A., and as the enemy succeeded 
in cutting the telegraph communication, which 
from that point had to pass west by way of 
Bedford, no information could be sent to Gen. 
Couch, by telegraph, who was then at Cham- 
bersburg. The head of this column reached 
Chambersburg at three o’clock a. M. on Satur- 
day, the 30th. 

The brigades of Vaughn and Jackson, num- 
bering about 3,000 mounted men, crossed the 
Potomac at about the same time, at or near 
Williamsport; part of the command advanced 
on Hagerstown; the main body moved on the 
road leading from Williamsport to Greencastle. 
Another column of infantry and artillery 
crossed the Potomac simultaneously at Shep- 
pardstown, and moved toward Leitersburg. 
Gen. Averill, who commanded a force reduced 
to about 2,600 men, was at Hagerstown, and 
being threatened in front by Vaughn and Jack- 
son, on his right by McCausland and Johnson, 
who also threatened his rear, and on his left 
by the column which crossed at Sheppards- 
town, he therefore fell back upon Greencastle. 

Gen. Averill, it is understood, was under 
the orders of Gen. Hunter, but was kept as 
fully advised by Gen. Couch as was possible, 
of the enemy’s movements on his right and to 
his rear. Gen. Couch was in Chambersburg, 
where his entire force consisted of 60 infantry, 
45 cavalry, and a section of a battery of artil- 
lery, in all less than 150 men. The six com- 
panies of men enlisted for one hundred days 
remaining in the State, and two companies of 
cavalry, had, unders from Washington, joined 
Gen. Averill. The town of Chambersburg was 
held until daylight, by the small force under 
Gen. Couch, during which time the Govern- 
ment stores and trains were saved. Two bat- 
teries were then planted by the enemy com- 
manding the town, and it was invested by the 
whole command of Johnson and McCausland. 
At 7 o’clock, A. M., six companies of dismount- 
ed men, commanded by Sweeny, entered the 
town, followed by mounted men under Gil- 
more. The main force in line of battle, a 
demand was made for $100,000 in gold, or 
$500,000 in Government funds, as ransom, and 
a number of citizens were arrested and held as 
hostages for its payment. No offer of money 


‘was made by the citizens of the town, and even 


if they had any intention of paying a ransom, 
no time was allowed, as the enemy commenced 
immediately to burn and pillage the town, dis- 
regarding the appeals of women and children, 
the aged and infirm. Gen. Conch withdrew 
his command, and did not himself leave until 
the enemy were actually in the town. General 
Averill’s command being within nine miles of 
Chambersburg, efforts were made during the 
night to communicate with him. Jn the mean 
time, the small force of Gen. Couch held the 
enemy at bay. Gen. Averill marched on 
Chambersburg, but did not arrive until after 
the town was burned and the enemy had re- 
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tired. He pursued and overtook them at 
McConnellsburg, in Fulton County, in time to 
save that place from pillage and destruction. 
He promptly engaged and defeated them, driv- 
ing them to Hancock and across the Potomac. 

On April 6th the Department of Mononga- 
hela was annexed to that of the Susquehanna, 
and Gen. D. N. Couch assumed command of 
both. 

Some difficulties occurred in Clearfield Coun- 
ty between persons who had refused to respond 
to the draft and the officers who were sent to 
apprehend them. One or two persons were 
killed. Recruiting agents from nearly every 
county in the State were appointed by Goy- 
ernor Curtin to obtain men from the insurrec- 
tionary States to fill the State quota. 

The amount of hard and soft coal mined and 
sent to market within the limits of the State 
during 1864, is estimated as exceeding fourteen 
millions of tons. At seven dollars per ton, this 
staple brought ninety-eight millions of dollars. 
For the details relative to the development of 
petroleum, see PETROLEUM. 

The question whether the law making United 
States Treasury notes a legal tender for debts, 
was applicable to the discharge of money due 
for ground-rents on a stipulation to pay the 
amount in coin, was several times before 
the courts of Pennsylvania, and was differ- 
ently decided. In April a decision was ren- 
dered in the District Court of Philadelphia, in 
the case of Meryine vs. Sailor—being an action 
to recover damages for a breach of covenant. 
Defendant had covenanted to pay a yearly 
ground rent of $570 “lawful silver money of 
the United States, each dollar weighing seven- 
teen pennyweights and six grains at least.” 
When the July rent became due, the defendant 
tendered the amount in United States Treasury 
notes, which plaintiff refused to receive, de- 
manding silver dollars. Suit was brought, and 
the defendant pleaded tender as aforesaid. To 
this plea the plaintiff filed a replication averring 
that the defendant did not tender in silver dol- 
lars, etc., but in promissory notes or paper 
money of the United States, of the nominal 
value of $285, but of 40 per cent. less ex- 
changeable value. To this the defendant filed 
a special demurrer, averring that the promis- 
sory notes so tendered were lawful money of 
the United States and a legal tender in payment 
of all debts. The opinion of the court was de- 
livered by Judge Hare, rendering judgment on 
the demurrer for the defendant, thus deciding 
that the treasury notes are a legal tender and 
should have been received in payment of the 
rent. Judge Sharswood delivered a dissenting 
opinion. : 

In May, Judge Agnew, of the Supreme Court, 
delivered an important opinion in the case of 
Shallenberger vs, Brinton, in which he decides 
that a ground-rent is a debt, and payable in 
legal tenders, in a case where the covenant was 
to pay the interest in “lawful silver money,” 
and the clause of extinguishment stipulated for 
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the principal of the ground-rent in lawful 
money as aforesaid. Judge Agnew decided 
differently from Judge Allison in two similar 
cases in which he had delivered opinions. 

In November, in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania— 
Judges Grier and Cadwallader on the bench—en 
opinion was delivered in the case of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Company rs. Chas. 
Moulson ¢¢ al., which was before the court in 
the shape of a bill in equity to compel the de- 
fendants to accept in extinguishment of the 
principal of certain ground rents, to the amount 
of $300,000, the legal tender notes of the United 
States. The opinion of Judge Grier was as 
follows: 


Coined money, in modern times, forms but a very 
small portion of the current money used in commer- 
cial transactions. Paper money he genet credit 
has long been used as current and lawful money. 
But no one could be compelled to accept the promise 
of a bank to pay money instead of the coin itself. 
The notes of the Bank of the United States, issued 
under the authority of the Government, were current 
money, and lawful money, because issued by such 
authority, but were never made a legal tender for 
the payment of debt. 

A contract made in the United States for the pay- 
ment of a certain number of dollars would be con- 
strued as meaning, not Prussian dollars or Spanish 
milled dollars, but lawfulcoin of the United States. 
The addition of the description “‘ lawful money of the 
United States” is entirely superfluous, and does not 
change the nature of the obligation. The statutes 
of Congress always make a distinction between alaw- 
ful or current money and that which shall be a ten- 
der for payment of debts. Hence, we find that when 
such is the intention, the language is, ‘‘ And shall be 
a legal lender,” etc. 

Some coins of the Government are a legal tender 
below a certain amount, but not beyond. Thus, by 
act of 9th February, 1798, after the expiration of 
three years all foreign coins except Spanish milled 
dollars shall cease to be a legal tender. By act of 
April, 1806, ‘‘ foreign gold and silver coins shall pass 
current as money within the United States,”’ and be 
a legal tender for the payment of all debts, etc., at 
the several and respective rates following, etc. 
Again, by act of 28th June, 1834, “ the following gold 
coins shall pass as current money, and be receivable 
in all payments by weight at the following rates,” 
ete. 

Hence we find that in all cases where other money 
than the coinage of the United States ordered to be 
received as current or lawful money, the statute care- 
fully provides the rate and conditions under which 
they are made a legal tender for payment of debts. 
It is clear, therefore, that Congress has always ob- 
served the distinction between current and lawful 
money which may be received in payment of debts, 
if the creditor sees fit to accept it, and that which he 
may be compelled to accept as a legaltender. Itis 
clear, also, that if Congress make any other thing 
than their own coin g legal tender, it may be used as 
such. Thus, in the act authorizing the National 
Banks, their notes are made a legal tender for cer- 
tain debts due to the Government for taxes, etc., 
but not for debs due from one citizen to another. 

The Treasury notes are made lawful or current 
money ‘‘and a legal tender for debts,” etc., as be- 
tweenindividuals. As this is the first act in which 
this high Mabe of sovereignty has been exer- 
cised, it should be construed strictly. It is doubtfui 
in policy and dangerous as a precedent. 

he only question then is whether this case comes 
within the letter of the statute. Is the money which 
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may be paid to Ne a ground-rent within the 
category of the act? Isitadebt? The owner of the 
land is not bound to pay it. The owner of the rent 
cannot compel him to pay it, There is no obligation 
as between the parties. It cannot be converted into 
an obligation by the election of one of the parties 
without the consent of the other. A man may ex- 
ecute his bond to me voluntarily, but unless I accept 
it he does not become my debtor. 

These ground-rents, in the nature of a rent service, 
are somewhat peculiar to Pennsylvania, and little 
known in other States. But the Supreme Court of 
the State has clearly settled and determined their 
nature. The cases are too well known to the legal 


profession to need a quotation. ‘‘A rent service 


(say the Court in Bosler vs. Kuhn—8 Watts & Ser- 
geant, 186) is not a debt, and a covenant to pay it is 
not a covenant to pay adebt. The annual payments 
spring into existence, and for the first time become 
debts when they are demandable.”’ 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the tender offered 
by the bill in this case is not authorized by the stat- 
ute, and that the respondents cannot be compelled 
to extinguish their estate in the land by such a ten- 
der as that now made. The bill must, therefore, be 
dismissed, 


PERIT, Perattan, an American merchant, 
born in Norwich, Conn., June 23, 1785, died at 
New Haven, Conn., March 8, 1864. He was 
descended from a Huguenot family which sought 
a refuge in this country at an early period in 
the colonial history, His maternal grandfather 
was the well-known Pelatiah Webster, of Phil- 
adelphia, author of various financial essays which 
were published at the time of the formation of 
our National Government, and in his family the 
subject of our notice found an early home upon 
the death of his father. His preparation for 
college was made in Philadelphia and New 
Haven, and he graduated from Yale College in 
the class of 1802, spending the following year 
in teaching a private school in his native town, 
while considering the question of devoting him- 
self to the ministry. 

A weakness of his voice deterred him from 
this course, and he entered upon a life of busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. In 1809, choosing a com- 
mercial career, Mr. Perit removed to New York 
City, where he soon rose toeminence. In 1817 
he became one of the partners in the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Goodhue & Co., shipping mer- 
chants extensively engaged in foreign commerce, 
and continued in that firm until its dissolution 
in 1863. From 1853 to 1863 he was President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, and in that capacity took a promi- 
nent part in the public affairs of the commer- 
cial metropolis. His life was not devoted to 
business alone, throughout its whole course he 
was an active supporter of,the institutions of 
Christian benevolence. The American Board, 
the American Tract Society, the Bible Society, 
the Seamen’s Friend Society, the Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor, and the New York Orphan Asylum, 
were among the objects to which he devoted 
his special attention. He was also at one time 
a trustee of the New York University, and of 
the Union Theological Seminary. His philan- 
thropic sympathies were strong and deep. Dur- 
ing the terrible epidemic of cholera which 
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swept the cy im 1832, and thousands were 
flying from danger, he saw the difficulty of 
filling the ward committees for the distribution 
of public charity, and sought, himself, a place 
among the number. 

Residing in the Sixth Ward, the section which 
fell to his care bordered on the “ Five Points,” 
one of the most deadly portions of the city. 
Here he faithfully performed his work of love, 
relieving the distressed, ministering to the sick, 
and offering spiritual consolation to the dying. 
His characteristic sympathy for the poor and 
suffering led him to take an earnest and promi 
nent part in the repeated movements in New 
York for the starving population of Ireland. 

At the time of his death Mr. Perit was en- 
gaged in the preparation of a work for the Goy- 
ernment on the Commerce of the United States, 
which was nearly completed. 

PERU, a republic in South America. Its 
area is estimated at 508,986 square miles, and 
the population (in 1860) at 2,865,000; the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are descendants of 
Spaniards mixed with Indians. 

The executive power is entrusted to a Presi- 
dent, assisted by a Vice-President, both elected 
by the people for a term of six years. The 
Senate, in 1864, was composed of 36 members, 
and the House of Representatives of 86. The 
president of the Republic is at present Gen- 
eral Don Miguel Anthony Pezet, elected Vice- 
President of the republic in April, 1862; suc- 
ceeded to the presidency at the death of Presi- 
dent San Ramon, April 3d, 1863. 

The revenue of the republic, in 1861, amount- 
ed to $21,245,832, about three-fourths of which 
($16,921,751) were derived from the sale of 
guano. It is calculated that the deposits on 
the guano islands, particularly the Chincha and 
Lobos Islands, contain about 16,000,000 tons, of 
the estimated value of eighty millions sterling. 
The amount of guano exported from the Chin- 
cha Islands in 1863, was 313,479 tons. The 
total amount of exports, in 1863, was $32,598- 
610. The public debt on December 81st, 1863, 
amounted to $34,288,248. 

The army, in 1864, was composed as follows: 


Infantry, 12 battalions of 700 men each...........000 8,400 
Cavalry, 4 regiments of 300 men each..............0+ 1,200 
Artillery, one regiment of infantry and one of cavalry, 1,000 
Gendarmerie (i try 4,380, cavalry 1,028)......+...0- 5,408 

Dota os inpsseeceanes bésadde vs vauwausdgecoecbuaee 16,008 


The fleet, in 1864, consisted of eight steamers 
and ten sailing vessels, together carrying ninety 
guns, 

A highly-important discovery was made by 
the Peruvian steamer Morano, sent to explore 
the Amazon. It safely arrived at the Port May- 
ro, having solved the problem of the navigation 
of the grand pathway which unites the Atlantic 
with the Virgin and very rich mountains of 
Peru, and which opens a route for direct com- 
munication between Peru, Exrope, and the 
eastern coast of the continent. Mayro is situ- 
ated ninety-five leagues from Lima, The Mo- 
rano draws seven feet of wate, and fror Nauta 
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to the mouth of the Pichio, where a port is to 
be established, the navigation is from eight 
to ten days, judging, however, with only an 


- imperfect knowledge of the rivers explored. 


These eight or ten days are employed in going 
up rivers and only five in going down. Small 
steamers may easily go higher than Mayro. 
It has thus been established that vessels of con- 
siderable size have been able to penetrate the 
American continent to the foot of the Andes, 
at a distance of ninety-five leagues from the 
coast of the Pacific. The Morano, after having 
crossed the Atlantic from England, ascend- 
ed seven hundred leagues of the great river 
Amazon, and two hundred leagues more of the 
Ucayli and the Pichitea, rivers which, until 
now, have never been navigated, save by the 
canoes of the Indians. The banks of these 
rivers are inhabited by tribes of savages, who 
may be easily conciliated by the adoption of 
proper measures to that end. As regards the 
mountains explored, they are rich beyond con- 
ception. 

In March, the Peruvian Government became 
involved in a very serious difficulty with Spain. 
The Cabinet of Madrid sent Sefior Mazarredo 
to Lima, in order to arrange with the Peruvian 
Government certain questions arising out of 
claims of Spanish residents against Peru. Ac- 
cording to the Lima papers the claims of the 
Spanish Government originated in a local dis- 
pute at Talambo between some Peruvian land- 
owners and some colonists whom they had im- 
ported from the Basque provinces of Spain, 
leading to violence, in which two persons were 
killed. and four wounded. The important point 
to be noted is that the Spanish Government in- 
terfered while the Peruvian courts of justice 
were still occupied with the matter. There 
was no pretence for accusing Peruvian justice 
of needless delay, as the conflict at Talambo 
only took place in August, 1863, and there had 
been a rapid succession of judgments and ap- 
peals, and the highest judicial authority had 
still to pronounce final sentence, when the 
Spanish Admiral Pinzon and Sefior Mazar- 
redo interfered in the name of Spain. PY 

As soon as Mazarredo arrived in Tins 
claimed that the Peruvian Government sho 
recognize his character of Commissioner with 
which he was invested. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment offered to assist the Commissioner 
in the fulfilment of his mission with all the 
means in their power; but at the same time, in 
order to avoid farther difficulties, it declared 
that it would be convenient to define the sense 
of the word Commissioner, as the international 
law does not recognize amongst diplomatic 
functionaries Royal Commissioners, a title 
which until now has been given to agents ap- 
pointed by the Spanish Government to arrange 
a certain class of affairs in their colonies. To 
admit Mr. Mazarredo in the character of Com- 
missioner seemed to admit that Pern was a 
colony of Spain. In order, however, that this 
demand should not be interpreted as a refusal 
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to enter into relations with the Spanish Com- 
missioner, the Government of Peru declared 
that it would recognize Sefior Mazarredo as 
Confidential Agent. This did not satisfy Sefior 
Mazarredo, who retired from Lima, addressing 
to the representatives of the foreign powers a 
memorandum, in which the charges of Spain 
against Peru were summed up. On the 12th 
Sefior Mazarredo left Callao in the Covadonga, 
and arrived at the Chincha Islands on the 14th 
in the morning, exactly at the same hour when 
the frigates Resolucion and Triunfo arrived 
from Valparaiso at the islands. 

On the 16th the Spanish squadron appeared 
at the port of Callao with the intention to 
seize the Peruvian squadron which, not being 
in condition to accept the combat for want of 
munitions, put itself under shelter of the bat- 
teries of the fort “‘del Puente.” Admiral Pin- 
zon sent a despatch to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which he declared that the conduct 
of the Peruvian Government toward Spain 
had obliged him to take possession of the Chin- 
cha Islands until further orders arrived from 
the cabinet of Madrid, and furthermore that he 
retained as hostages several officers of the Pe- 
ruvian navy to be answerable for any injury 
inflicted upon Spanish subjects. To this note 
was added a declaration, in which, after statin 
that truce only continued between Spain ad 
Peru, the independence of Peru not being recog- 
nized, and that right of property to the Chincha 
Islands could be revindicated by Spain, Messrs. 
Pinzon and Mazarredo signified that they had 
resolved to take possession of all the islands and 
vessels of war of Peru. 

Pinzon and Mazarredo having agreed to- 
gether, and the Spanish vessels having an- 
chored at the Chincha Islands, they summoned 
the Governor and the Commander of the trans- 
port Iquique to surrender, allowing them a 
term of fifteen minutes, and threatening to 
bombard the island in case of resistance. The 
Peruvian force on the islands amounted only 
to 150 men charged to guard 200 convict pris- 
oners. The Governor protested in the name 
of the Government and the Republic against 
such an abuse of power, and the Spaniards 
landed to the number of 400 to 500, taking pos- 
session of the islands, hoisting the colors of 
Spain, and arresting the governor, the cap- 
tain of the port, and the commander and offi- 
cers of the Iquique. ; 

The report of these outrages produced an ex- 
traordinary excitement throughout Peru. In 
Lima the different officers of State, the scientific 
bodies, the colleges, the societies of all kinds, the 
corporations of all trades, all classes of society, 
offered to Government their lives and proper- 
ties in defence of their fatherland. The muni- 
cipality and the functionaries of the courts of 
justice equally protested, and offered their ser- 
vices for the defence of the country. The 
Archbishop of Lima, the ecclesiastical Chapter, 
the regular and secular clergy, also gave proofs 
of great patriotism, offering their moral, and if 
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necessary, physical codperation for the same 
purpose. All the religious communities made 
similar manifestations, and several of them 
placed their revenues at the disposal of the 
Government. : 

The foreign residents in Lima were equally 
unanimous in the manifestation of their sym- 
pathy. The citizens of the United States re- 
siding at Lima and Cal’ao, met on April 27th, 
in the Cabildo of Lima, and unanimously passed 
the following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That the seizure of the islands, ves- 
sels, and citizens of Peru, by the naval forces of 
Spain, is a flagrant act of perfidy, a grievous outrage 
on the rights and sovereignty of Peru, and a gross 
violation of the rules of international law observed 
by civilized nations. 

2. Resolved, That we regard the guano islands as 
a trust held by Peru, to be administered in the gen- 
eral interest of mankind, and that their possession 
by any strong maritime power involves the danger 
of an oppressive and uncontrollable monopoly, inju- 
rious to the agricultural world, against which it is 
the duty of industrial nations to protest, and, if ne- 
cessary, interfere. 

3. ‘Pesolved, That we see in this new act of aggres- 
sion only another development of that unholy con- 
spiracy against popular freedom, which not content 
with repressing the peoples of Europe, has fostered 
civil war at home, given up Santo Domingo to the 
cruelties of Spain, plunged Mexico into the horrors 
of war, and seeks to impose on her a monarchical 
form of government, in hostility to the wishes and 
welfare of her people, and which has, for its final 
and cherished object, the destruction of Republican 
institutions and the subversion and absorption of the 
American Republics. 

4, Resolved, That past aggressions and impending 
dangers impose on the American Republics the duty 
of immediately combining in an effective union for 
mutual defence and protection, and for the preserva- 
tion of the institutions bequeathed to them by a 
Washington and a Bolivar. 

5. Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the 
people of Peru in this the hour of their trial, and 
that while we commend to them the glorious ex- 
ample of the patriots of Santo Domingo, we cor- 
dially extend to them all the aid and assistance 
in our power compatible with our international 
obligations, 

6. Zesolved, That in the recognition of the Monroe 
doctrine consists the safeguard and only defence of 
the sister republics of this Continent; and that whilst 
the true policy of each of them is to throw open its 

orts to foreign emigration, that he who casts his 
uture in a foreign land should be content to be goy- 
erned by the same laws, and should, in times of 
ublic danger, hold himself liable to the same sacri- 
Bees. as those who by birth or their own free elec- 
tion have become citizens. 


The British subjects of Lima and Callao met 
at the house of the British Chargé d’ Affaires, 
and resolved to petition their Government for 
immediate intervention, in order to secure a 
speedy adjustment of the existing difficulties. 
Similar resolutions were passed by a meeting 
of French residents. The Italians and Ger- 
mans were still more emphatic in their protest 
against the Spanish aggression, and organized 
companies of volunteers who placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the Government. At 
a meeting of the Spanish residents, it was 


Ttesolved, 1. To appoint a commission to ask of 


Admiral Pinzon the deliverance of the Peruvians taken 
as hostages. 2. To express their gratitude to the 
authorities of Peru and to Peruvian society in gen- 
ral, for their noble and 
them under the present circumstances. 8. To send 
a commission to Spain in order to present to Queen 
Isabella a statement declaring that the Spaniards 
phe ora in Peru are enjoying the most ample guar- 
antees. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs as soon as he 
received the news of the seizure of the isl- 
ands, addressed a note to the Diplomatic body, 
protesting before all civilized nations against 
the violent spoliation inflicted upon Peru, de- 
claring, besides, that such a depredation argued 
nothing against the political personality of Peru, 
nor against her rights as a free and sovereign 
nation. 

The foreign Ministers forming the Diplomatic 
body, taking into consideration the reasons 
adduced by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
the declaration issued by Messrs. Pinzon and 
Mazarredo, met on the 20th with their senior, the 
Honorable Christopher Robinson, Esq., Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 


the United States in the chair, and declared. 


their regret that the Commissioner and Com- 
mander General had not been guided in their 
proceedings by international law, and that they 
did not accept the right of reyindication invoked 
as one of the motives of the occupation, but 
would consider the islands as belonging to Peru. 

In order to meet the necessities of the situa- 
tion, the Government applied to the Permanent 
Commission of Congress, asking for authority 
to raise a loan of twelve millions of dollars, 
increase the navy up to twenty vessels of war, 
and the army to the strength that might be 
necessary. The Permanent Commission voted 
unanimously to authorize the Executive to raise 
a loan of fifty millions, augment the army to 
thirty thousand men, and the navy to twenty 
vessels, with the obligation to give an account 
of the use made of this authority to the ordi- 
nary Congress in July. 

In virtue of this authority, the Govern- 

ment gave the order that every battalion of 
g@ufantry and of marines be increased to the 
number of one thousand men, the regiments 
of cavalry to five hundred, and the corps of 
gendarmes to such a number as seemed neces- 
sary, calling all Peruvians wanting to take ar 
active part in the national defence, to a yolun- 
tary enrolment. Active measures were taken 
to put the navy on a war footing. 

The Government also ordered the organiza- 
tion of the National Guard all over the Repub- 
lic, excepting from service only the individuals 
belonging to the army, navy, and gendarmes. 
At the same time the Government opened a 
subscription for a National Loan (Emprestito 
Nacional) for ten millions of dollars. 

The excitement produced in the other re- 
publics of South America was equally intense, 
and on all sides offers of aid were made to the 
Peruvian Government. This was especially so 
in Chile, the Government of which republic 
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forbade the Spanish war vessels to coal in the 
ports of the Republic. 


The Peruvian Congress met in July, and had . 


a stormy debate on the Spanish question. After 
twenty days’ discussion it passed the following 
law: 

Art. 1. The Executive shall make use of every 
ordinary and extraordinary means and resources 
which are legally within its powers, to defend, by 
force, the integrity of the National territory against 
all aggression or usurpation already consummated, 
or which in future may be attempted to be consum- 
mated. 

Ant. 2. Congress resolves that the Executive power 
do make war against the Spanish government 
(‘Haga la guerra al Gobierno de Espafia’’), as a last 
resource to obtain the most complete and honorable 
satisfaction for the injuries done by her agents to the 
Republic, in case the Chincha Islands are not dis- 
occupied and the National Flag saluted—the Execu- 
tive being empowered to employ, in conformity with 
its constitutional attributions, every means allowed 
by the ‘‘ Law of Nations” for entering into official 
relations with the above-mentioned Government. 

The Government promulgated this law on 
September 7. The Ministry failed, however, to 
give satisfaction to Congress, and were replaced 
by another. The new Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sefior Calderon, addressed a circular to 
the Diplomatic Corps, which more directly 
pointed to the commencement of hostilities. 
He thus interpreted the law of September 7: 

That law is both for war and for peace; it is for 
war, because it requires the revindication of our 
property and the chastisement of the aggressors as 
soon as the Executive shall be ready for action and 
in possession of the necessary materials of war; it 
is not st opie to peace, disposing terminantly the 
settling of the pendin difficulties in a peaceable way, 
in case it may be obtained upon favorable terms, 
before or after the commencement of hostilities. 

Soon the Congress, however, found out that 
the new ministry hesitated as much to go to 
war as its predecessor. Accordingly the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed on November 
26th by a unanimous vote: 1. The Executive 
shall at once give the necessary orders for the 
removal of the Spanish forces from the Chincha 
Islands, and shall report tc Congress within 
eight days. 2. The Executive Power shall not 
be authorized to treat with the Cabinet of 
Madrid until the recovery of the Chincha 
Islands shall have been effected. 

In the meanwhile Spain had sent a new 
envoy to Peru, Gen. Pareja, who was the 
bearer of an ultimatum, in which the Spanish 
Government asked from that of Peru a prompt 
and complete satisfaction for all its grievances, 
threatening, at the same time, that if this de- 
mand should not be complied with, the Span- 
ish squadron would take possession of the prin- 
cipal ports of the republic and destroy the 
Peruvian squadron. 

The Peruvian Government, in this plight, 
sought counsel and aid from a Congress of 
South American republics, which met at Lima 
on November 16, and was composed of the 
representatives of Peru, Bolivia, Chile, the 
Argentine Republic, Ecuador, the United States 
of Colombia, and Venezuela. The proceedings 
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of this Congress were to be secret, but it was 
generally known that the first business taken 
up by the Congress was the difficulty between 
Spain and Peru, and that it was resolved to 
notify the Spanish admiral, that in case of a 
war, the other republics would make the cause 
of Peru theirown. To this communication the 
admiral replied that he did not know a South 
American Congress, and could not recognize 
its authority to interfere in the matter be- 
tween his country and Peru. Of the subse- 
quent proceedings cf the Congress nothing 
was divulged. 

Negotiations were then again opened. Gen. 
Vivanco was despatched in the Pernvian steam- 
er Chulaco on Dec. 29 to the Chinchas. He 
asked and obtained full powers from his Gov- 
ernment to treat and terminate the difficulty, 
and it was understood that he agreed to most 
of the Spanish demands, receiving, on the 
other hand, the promise that the Spanish 
forces would evactiate the Chincha Islands, and 
the Spanish Government recognize the inde- 
pendence of Peru. 

PETROLEUM, or ROCK OIL, is the name 
given in a general way to all the varieties of 
mineral or earth-produced oils: that is, to all 
those liquid or semi-fluid oily substances which, 
in various regions of the world, are found 
saturating or exuding from the soil or rocks, or 
rising in the manner of springs at the earth’s 
surface, or are reached and procured by sink- 
ing wells, that pierce the cavities or porous 
strata within which, as in reservoirs, the oils 
have during some previous period become ac- 
cumulated. The word petroleum (Lat., petra 
and oleum), signifies rock oil ; and to the na- 
tive oils in question have also been given such 
names as earth oil (oleum terre), naphtha, bank 
oil, carbon oil, coal oil, and as obtained from 
particular localities or for particular uses, Sen- 
eca oil, oleum Gabianum (that obtained at 
Gabian, in Languedoc, called also red petro- 
leum), &e. 

Nature and Relations of Petroleum: General 
View.—The mineral or earth oils are invariably 
of mixed or complex character, and usually 
such in very high degree; since, apart from 
intermixed permanent gases, and from water, 
or other incidental foreign matters, each of 
them consists in the main of a collection of 
several distinct hydrocarbons. According to 
Mr. B. H. Paul, the most important and largest 
part of their material is a series of hydrocar- 
bons homologous with marsh-gas (i. ¢., light 
carburetted hydrogen, or hydride of methyle, 
©, H,), and of which series this gas is at once 
the first member and the type. This collection 
of hydrocarbons may be called the marsh-gas 
series of constituents of petroleum. It is ex- 
hibited in the following table, which is slightly 
abridged from one contained in the paper of 
Mr. Paul, on the subject of “ Artificial Light 
and Lighting Materials,” read before the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1864: 
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ago Condition Beet ey rtion 
SUBSTANCES. | composition. | ordinary | gravities, | Boiling points, | genehics, | in equal 
temperatures. olumes of 
vapor. 
1. Methyl-hydride, O, Hy Gas. |) \sesceen 1,7)" eens 554 |. -veovnse 
2. Ethyl-hydride, . C, H, ‘AAO sada tn ee, 1.04 Staats 
8. Propyl-hydride, O. Hs |Gasor vapor.) .si.0 fee 1.52 aeveses 
4, Butyl-hydride, . Os Hio Wapor, “4 “saaee (about) 32°F.) 2.01 | ...... 
5. Amyl-hydride, . Oro Hie Liquid. 628 |{(at) 86° 2.49 2.5 
6. Hexyl-hydride, . O15 Hie a .669 158° 2.97 8. 
7. Heptyl-hydride, Ors Hic % -699 198° 8.46 3.5 
8. Octyl-hydride, . Ore Hie « 726 248° 3.94 4. 
9. Nonyl-hydride, Cis Hoo + TAT 278° seseees 4.5 
BUS ory. Ks! Wome alone Coo Hae * “TST yt eee b ue bes 5. 
Th Coo Hos +t 766 LS Bae, tepermreee 5.5 
12. O24 Hog. f -776 rt as ae 6. 
13. Oxs Hos s -792 > ea Rie 6.5 
14, Ors Hoo < -800 460° 6.85 T 
ht A A ee Oso Ha me Le) eee GVG sO N Sayers 7.5 
16. Cetyl-hydride, ° Ose Ha, Pel Gum ot A ateceaee 527° 7.825 8. 
5 Y OT en ery Oss Hse : Ros MM) (AP A> op 8.37 8.5 
18. Ose Hss Ceénenoe,. if) | -egmapede: “, Ts”. ‘epenusen. 9) 2 4 wReeeere 9. 
19. OsaElee 1 | isecdites “AS” Gevenseg 2 Ee ceeee on , 9.5 
20. Wie his) tespecsia® > Faacihace ©) Pees Pea) i= 6-225 10. 
21. Ox Hus eereeree Ff se000eee jF  @eeeeeee jg- | 000000 10.5 
Melting points. : 
25. Candle paraffine (?),| Oso Hs2 Solid. 870 130° F. | 12.19 12.5 
27. Ceryl-hydride, . Oss Heo | yop SOG re wctnstey 13.5 
80. Myricyl-hydride, .| Ovo Hes vs .890 143° 14.61 | 15. 
Olefiant gas (ethy- 
lene), si a6. sus Moat Gags At Daseéres, CORP bal aemsats 0.97 1 


Of the hydrocarbons given in the table, the 
first is an extremely incondensible, or perma- 
nent gas; the next two in order are either 
permanent gases or possibly condensible by 
cold and pressure; and the fourth is, at ordi- 
nary temperatures and when free to volatilize, 
a vapor, liquefying at a little above the freezing 
point of water. Then follow along succession 
of components that are liquid at common tem- 
peratures, 7. ¢. oils. Of these, it will be ob- 
served, the boiling points stand successively 
higher and higher; and their densities, either 
in the liquid or vaporous form (calculated, of 
course, at a standard temperature), at the same 
time progressively increase. Finally, at its 
(chemically) higher extremity, the series termi- 
nates in solids resembling spermaceti or wax, 
and of which paraffine is the most important. 

The term paratiine, however, is frequently 
used as a general designation for the total of 
the solid hydrocarbons of petroleum. The 
melting point of coal-tar parafline is stated by 
Regnault at 116°.6.; that of petroleum paraf- 
fine, by Ure, at 140°. Hydrocarbons belonging 
to other than the marsh-gas series, have been 
detected in some rock oils, in variable propor- 
tions; and in less amount, and more rarely, 
oxygenated oils also, which are more or less an- 
alogous to creasote. So small, however, is the 
entire proportion of oxygen in any rock oil, that 
chemists agree in regarding pure crude petro- 


leum generally as consisting of two elements 
only—its approximate composition as a whole 
being Oo, Hos. The rock oils generally contain 
also more or less of pitch-like matter or bitu- 
men, which is held in solution or suspension, 
and to which in many cases their naturally 
dark color is owing. In those oils which are 
got by distillation from coal, peat, and wood, 
the oxygenated component oils are present in 
greater quantity. Of some of the oils in the 
series above, from the fifth to the eighth inclu- 
sive, M. Schorlemmer gives the boiling points 
somewhat higher—ranging from 102° to 248° F. 
The question of the presence of the benzole 
series of oils in petroleum will receive notice 
in the section on Refining of Petroleum, &e. 
It is not to°be supposed that all the con- 
stituents of petroleum now referred to are pres- 
ent in every crude or native oil of the kind. 
Some of them will be wanting from one rock 
oil, others from another. From the lightest of 
these oils especially, known as (native) naphtha, 
the higher members generally of the marsh-gas 
series will usually be nearly, if not altogether, 
wanting. It will hereafter be more clearly 
seen how close is the connection between 
marsh-gas and petroleum—such, indeed, thatin 
nature the oil almost invariably contains, and 
in its various locations is almost invariably 
accompanied with, the gas. Petroleum, as 
freshly discharged from the wells of Oil Creek, 
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Pa., and usually wherever it is of the lighter or 
less dense sorts, at once gives off considerable 
quantities of of its extreme rarer com- 

Mixed with such vapors are com- 


oily and solid constituents of crude petroleum 
boil, is availed of in the practice of distilling the 
oil, in the way of separating the latter roughly 
into certain portions such as are suitable for 
different and special uses; the method being, 
in fact, one of fractional distillation. 

In their general chemical r, the crude 
rock oils are closely allied to the soft-solid and 
solid bitumens. The latter, as met with under 
somewhat differing forms, or in different places, 
have received a variety of other names, such as 
natural or mineral tar, mineral pitch, Burba- 
does tar, mineral caoutchouc (elastic bitumen), 
and asphaltum, or asphalt. course the oils 


are thus closely related also to the bitumen 


which exists in solidifi¢d condition in the bitu- 
minous, including the cannel, coals, and to that 
which is infiltrated through, or collected with- 
in small cavities in, certain forms of rock. The 
naine bitumen, indeed, correctly includes not 
only all the matters just indicated, but also the 
rock oils, the latter being, in such case, dis- 
tinguished as the “liquid bitumens.” The 
composite oils distilled from cannel coals, from 
Ps from poss ga ae — from native 

itumen or asphalt, or obtained by redistilling 
from the coal tar which results during the 
manufacture of coal gas, and in a less degree 
that afforded by distillation of wood, are nearly 
analogous to the crude rock oils, being like the 
latter severally in the main of series 
of hydrocarbons, liquid and solid; thongh to 
what extent the components of the former 
classes of oils are respectively identical with 
those of the latter, appears to be not yet fully 
determined. 

As met with in different oil-yielding regions, 
and often as obtained from springs or wells 
near to each other in a given district, the 
various native or mineral oils passing under the 
name of petroleum, present a very great diver- 
sity, in color and general ce, in con- 
sistency, and even in odor. density or spe- 
cific gravity they exhibit a wide range of varia- 
tion. 

To the very light and comparatively pure 
rock oils found in some parts of the earth, as in 
some of the springs in Georgia, near the Caspian 
Sea, and which evidently consist chiefly of the 
lower members of the hydrocarbon series, the 
Greek name naphtha is, for distinction’s sake, 
still applied. It will be observed that native 
naphtha is here spoken of. Almost any form 
of petroleum, however, yields, when distilled, as 
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do the oils artificially procured from coal, wood, 
&c., when redistilled, and below a temperature 
taken by different operators at from 140° to 
212° F., a mixture of lighter oils that, according 


to their source, may be distinguished as coal 


naphtha, wood naphtha, &. The light oil 
thus separated from petroleum rarely takes any 
distinguishing name, save when termed “ spirits 
of petroleum,” being in commerce usually known 
as “crude naphtha.” From it native naphtha 
would differ but little, and chiefly in the fact 
of containing some small percentage of the 
denser hydrocarbons. When the crude naphtha 
is distilled and properly rectified, it affords, and 
to the extent of a large portion of its entire 
volume, the pure or “refined naphtha.” This 
is also known, though with less propriety, as 
benzole, or benzine. Of native naphtha the 
specific gravity may vary between about .700 
and .850, water being 1. Quotations of refined 
naphtha in the New York market are for den- 
sities ranging between 60° and 63° of Baumé’s 
areometer, 7. ¢., specific gravities of .745 to 
134. 

In the various forms of the areometer named, 
designed for liquids lighter than water, the den- 
sity of water, 1, is indicated by 10°, and the 
ascending degrees of the scale from this point 
show densities which are continually less; so 
that, for example, 35° B. answers to sp. gr. 
.854, and 60° B., as just seen, to sp. gr. .745. 
As a consequence of the general use of these 
seales in testing densities of coal and rock 
oils, &c., the expression “high gravity” has 
come—in describing such oils—to signify their 
rarity, 4. ¢., in low density or specific 
gravity; and “low gravity,” on the other hand, 
to signify comparative heaviness, i. ¢., high den- 
sity or specific gravity. 

The rock oils commonly met With in va- 
rious parts of North America, and in some 
other parts of the earth, differ very obviously 
from such as would take the name of naph- 
tha (native), in being generally darker in color, 
and always thicker and heavier. Their in- 
creased density is, of course, due to the circum- 
stance of their containing proportionally less of 
the lighter component oils, and more of the 
heavier, and of dissolved solid hydrocarbons. 
But both the several oils and the solids which 
enter into petroleum proper, when pure, are 
quite devoid of color, the former as much so 
as pure water, the latter as pure spermaceti. 
Hence, a yellow, reddish, brown, greenish, or 
black color in petroleum always depends on 
and indicates foreign intermixtures or impuri- 
ties of some sort. The completely purified and 
the purer native petroleum have the somewhat 
resinous, aromatic and agreeable odor now fa- 
miliarly known in good refined burning oil and 
in benzine; but certain impurities in the crude 
oil, whether affecting its color or not, may 
quite change its odor, and sometimes render the 
oil highly offensive. Among the intermixed or 
foreign substances which may impart color or 
odor, or both, to crude petroleum, are, besides 
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the intermixed pitchy material already alluded 
to, and perhaps, in certain cases, imperfectly 
bituminized organic matters, sometimes also 
compounds of sulphur, as well as finely-divided 
carbon, sand, clay, &c. Owing to varying pro- 
portions of the light and heavy component oils, 
and of solids, which they contain, different spe- 
cimens of crude petroleum will be found to have 
every degree of consistency, from that bordering 
on naphtha on the one hand, to that which ap- 
proximates the condition of tar or soft bitumen, 
on the other. Density alone, however, is not 
an absolute criterion of the value of crude oils; 
although short of analysis or actual distillation, 
it is that which must be, and in practice is, 
chiefly relied on. The extreme range of den- 
sity of the crude oils may be stated as from 
about 52° to 20° B., corresponding to specific 
gravities of from about .776 to .9386. Among 
the gases contained in or associated with crude 
petroleum, as it exists in the natural reservoirs 
in the earth, and in addition to the methyle 
and ethyle hydrides, sulphydric acid gas (giv- 
ing the sulphurous odor) is sometimes found ; 
and olefiant gas, carbonic acid, and others, 
may probably also be present in certain cases. 
It has already been seen, that when the rock 
oils first come to the surface of the earth they 
begin to set free both the gases and the vapors 
of their more volatile components; and these 
changes go on to a considerable extent if the 
oil is long exposed to the air, the evaporation 
in particular becoming very great in summer, 
and under exposure to a hot sun. The effect 
of these changes is first to render the oil more 
dense and thick, while its volume diminishes. 
But in the longer exposure that follows when 
the rock oils rise in springs, or escape from 
crevices in rocks, and flow out upon the sur- 
face of the earth, a further change sets in; the 
oils which do not evaporate, to some extent 
(according to Prof. T. S. Hunt) absorbing oxygen 
from the air; and they appear thus to acquire 
more nearly the nature of resins, or of pitch. 
Through the threefold change now indicated, 
the naphthas and petroleums of all countries, 
under the circumstances named, become con- 
verted into the more solid (surface) bitumens; 
and it would appear that, by a continuance of 
the same process, aided in some cases doubtless 
by the pressure of strata subsequently deposited 
above them, they may in time be changed to 
the hardest asphalt. Still, among the qualities 
distinguishing the materials now named from 
all the sorts of coal proper are, that the former 
only are almost completely fusible at a heat of 
from about 212° to 220°, and soluble in benzole 
and bisulphide of carbon. Among remarkable 
examples of the occurrence of bitumen or as- 
phalt, may be named the viscous petroleum, or 
mineral tar, of the island of Barbadoes ; the bit- 
umen forming upon the waters and shores of 
the Dead Sea (bitumen Judaicum, or “ Jews’ 
pitch’); that of Pitch Lakes, the largest known 
being in the island of Trinidad; the chapapote 
of Cuba; and the vertical seam of asphalt found 
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in Ritchie Co., Va., near to the village of Oairc 
and to Cave Run, the waters of which flow 
into the north fork of Hughes River—an ur- 
stratified, black, and very hard bituminous 
mass, about four feet in thickness, and reach- 
ing to an unknown depth, and which yields 
upon distillation from 80 to 90 per cent. of oil. 

For the statement of many points in con- 
nection with the history of discoveries and 
uses of rock oils, the mode of distilling and 
purifying as now practised, the modes of burn- 
ing refined illuminating oils of this and similar 
character, precautions required in their use, 
&c., the reader is referred to the articles Coan 
Propvots, Narpurna, and Prrrorevm, in the 
New Amertoan OycLopzpra, and to sections 
of the articles on Inrumtyation, in the volumes 
of this Cyrotopzpra for 1862 and 1863. See 
also ANILINE Co in this volume, 

Historical Items, with reference especially to 
the use of Rock Oils for Illumination.—As 
early as 1830, works for distilling oils from bi- 
tuminous materials were established in France, 
and these are still in operation. In the exten- 
sion of this manufacture, started somewhat 
later in England and other parts of Europe, one 
of the most influential pioneers was Mr. James 
Young, of Glasgow, who commenced in the year 
1847 distilling the petroleum of a spring in Der- 
byshire, and, when this ceased to flow, turned 
his attention, about the year 1850, to the dis- 
tillation of peats, lignites, shales, &c., and espe- 
cially of the so-called ‘‘ Boghead cannel,” and 
whose works are probably still the first in Great 
Britain. 

At a date much earlier, however, crude pe- 
troleum was to some extent burned in lamps 
by the settlers along the Little Muskingum 
River, in the State of Ohio, the oil being ob- 
tained from a well bored for salt near that 
river. In 1819, Professor 8. P. Hildreth, of 
Marietta, found the oil so in use; and in an arti- 
cle upon the subject written in that year, but 
published as late as 1826, he predicted that this 
oil would yet be valuable for lighting the street 
lamps of the future cities of Ohio! But it was 
the new element (practically speaking) of dis- 
tillation, then being, or soon to be, introduced 
elsewhere, that petroleum required, in order to 
render it generally serviceable for illumination, 
and for want of which it had in the main con- 
tinued to be a waste article for so many cen- 
turies, 

In the year 1854, althongh to some extent 
previously carried on here, the business of dis- 
tilling coal and shale oils was in this country 
inaugurated on a large and highly successful 
scale by the “* New York Kerosene Oil Co.,” 
the works of which, in the outskirts of Brook- 
lyn (Eastern District), are still among the first 
of the kind in the United States. 

The first deep well bored with a view to test 
the existence of petroleum in strata below, in 
sections where oil appears at the earth’s sur- 
face, was that undertaken by Col. E. L. Drake, 
on Oil Creek, about one and a-half miles from 
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Titusville, in Crawford Vo., Pa., and in sinking 
which he “ struck oil” on the 26th of August, 
1859, at a depth of about 71 feet. This well at 
once yielded several barrels of oil daily; and 
under improved pumping arrangements the 
quantity was increased. Before the close of 
1860, there were 2,000 wells opened, 74 of which 
were alone yielding 46,600 gallons of oil daily. 
While, also, many refineries at once sprang up 
in towns in or adjacent to the newly developed 
oil territory, the year 1860 not only witnessed 
the opening of a large export trade in .the 
crude and refined oils from New York and 
other ports of the country, but before its close 
showed that the importation and distilling of 
American petroleum had already become im- 
portant items with European manufacturers and 
dealers. Many of the deeper borings completed 
in the course of the year 1861 struck upon 
reservoirs of oil and gas, from which the press- 
ure of the latter at first for a time caused the 
oil to be ejected with great force, and in 
some instances to a height of many feet above 
the surface; and the wells of this character, 
known as “spouting” or “flowing,” in dis- 
tinction from “pumping” wells, resulted in 
rapidly increasing the total yield of oil; while 
they have, even up to the present time, con- 
siderably modified the course of the oil-busi- 
ness, at least in the northwestern Pennsylvania 
region. 

North American Oil Regions——The most 
important of such regions are those of Pennsyl- 
vania, northwestern part of the State; West 
Virginia, northern and westerly portion; 
Ohio, chiefly the southeastern part; Canada 
West, in the peninsula lying north of Lake 
Erie; and southern California. Petroleum has 
long been found in New York, in the southern 
counties of its western portion; in parts of 
Mexico and Texas, and in Canada East, near 
Gaspé Bay. More recently, it has attracted 
attention, or has been newly discovered, in 
Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Colorado, and 
Oregon, and from some late statements it 
would appear, also, in Tennessee, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Montana. 

PENNSYLYANIA.—Venango County is the 
heart of the most important oil region of this 
State. Oil Creek, along which the wells were 
first sunk, received its name from the appear- 
ance of mineral oil at points along its course 
and upon its waters. The creek flows in a 
generally southerly course through the eastern 
part of Crawford County, and south and south- 
west through the middle of about the northern 
half of Venango, emptying into the Alleghany 
at a point a little to the east of a line due north 
from Pittsburg. On the right bank of this 
creek, at its mouth, Oil City has lately sprung 
into existence. 

Venango County is, on the north, separated 
from the southern line of New York by War- 
ren County (eastward) and Crawford County 
(westward), while north of the latter, again, 
Erie County extends from it to Lake Erie. To 
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the west of Venango County, Crawford and 
Mercer Counties reach from it to the Ohio 
line; and nearest to Mercer and Venango 
Counties on the south are Lawrence, Butler, 
Armstrong, and Clarion Counties. Within the 
counties now named, with the exception per- 
haps of Butler, the principal part of the great 
oil territory of the State, as now worked and 
in course of development, is situated; though 
it appears that recently the borings for oil are 
being extended into the more easterly counties 
of Forest, Elk, and Jefferson; and that as a 
portion of the same general territory must be 
reckoned the district, of much less extent, 
which makes its appearance in the adjoining 
counties of Trumbull and Mahoning, in north- 
eastern Ohio. In the great northwestern Penn- 
sylvania oil regions, the borings are as yet 
chiefly confined to the low lands bordering the 
course of streams. 

Of course a certain proportion (and some- 
times a large one) of the wells bored are finally 
abandoned, from the fact of their proving un- 
productive, or yielding so little as not at any 
time to afford a profit on their working. The 
most important of the wells of Oil Creek which 
have been or are now “flowing,” have dis- 
charged each from 500 to 2,000, and in one case 
3,000 barrels of oil daily. They are situated 
within a stretch of the valley, extending from 
about four to nearly ten miles above the mouth 
of the creek. 

Of flowing wells, the yield, as a rule, under- 
goes a great diminution with time; and while 
some wells never produce, others which are 
pumped fail sooner or later; and still others 
which would yield have, at least up to a quite 
recent period, not been pumped, on account of 
the abundant supply of the flowing wells and its 
effect on the price of the oil. _It appears that 
in 1861 and 1862 the total yield of the north- 
western Pennsylvania oil region amounted to 
an average of nearly 8,000 barrelsa day. From 
this point considerable diminution occurred; 
the total yield was generally stated at between 
5,000 and 6,000 barrels daily; but during the 
summer of 1864, it fell to 4,000 barrels, or less. 
Since that time the yield has again augmented, 
and it is now nearly 6,000 barrels daily, though 
still, notwithstanding the great increase in the 
number of wells, in reality no greater than it 
was two years ago. 

West Vireria.—the oil territory of this 
State is much more extensive than that of north- 
western Pennsylvania, and, in fact, with the im- 
mediately adjacent districts of southeasternOhio, 
along the opposite shore of the Ohio River, con- 
stitutes but one great oil region, and, so far as 
yet positively known, the largest on the conti- 
nent. The proximity of the northeastern ex- 
treme of this region, in Wetzel Co., Va., to 
Greene and Fayette Counties, Pa., would sug- 
gest that possibly the oil lands in the latter 
constitute but an outlying poftion of this great 
oil-basin. The chief commercial focus of the 
West Virginia oil region is the city of Parkers- 
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burg, the county seat of Wood Co., situated at 
the junction of the Little Kanawha with the 
Ohio River. 

Wood County stretches along the Ohio above 
and below Parkersburg. To the northeast from 
it lie along the river, in succession, Pleasants, 
Tyler, and Wetzel Counties. East from Pleas- 
ants and Wood are Doddridge and Ritchie 
Counties; while to the southeast of Wood, and 
like it divided by the Little Kanawha, is Wirt 
County, in which the celebrated “ Burning 
Spring Run”—the original centre of the oil 
interest in this State, as was Oil Creek in Penn- 
sylvania—flows from the north into the river 
just named. In all the counties thus far men- 
tioned, with the exception, perhaps, of Dodd- 
ridge, petroleum is obtained; while, to the 
south and southwest from these, itis found also 
in at least the counties of Kanawha, on the 
Great Kanawha River, and Cabell, south of 
that river on the Ohio, and perhaps in many or 
all the intervening counties of Putnam, Mason, 
Jackson, Roane, and Calhoun, as it has lately 
been declared to be also in the more eastwardly 
counties of Gilmer and Braxton. 

Burning Spring Run was so named from the 
existence along it, in former years, of one or 
more gas-springs, yielding a stream of gas suf- 
ficient to maintain a constant flame. The oil 
district upon this and on the river just below it 
is small, being only about one mile square; and 
the part of the State out of this district, in 
which thus far the productive borings, and 
those in process of sinking, are most numer- 
ous, is a strip of variable width stretching north 
from the springs to the Ohio River at the 
Horse Neck district, a distance of about forty 
miles. From the Burning Springs, if not from 
points still farther south, a line of upheaval 
of strata is easily traced, its course being 
nearly due north. This is the middle line of 
what is called the “ great oil-belt” of the State, 
and which is by some estimated as about thirty 
miles in width. Thus far, however, no portion 
of the State has equalled in production that of 
the best parts of the northwestern Pennsylvania 
oil region. 

Oxt1o.—The Virginia line of upheaval, and 
the oil-bearing territory extending to greater or 
less width on both sides of it, alike reappear on 
the northern side of the Ohio River, the latter 
being found along the bottom-lands of many 
creeks and rivers tributary to the Ohio, from 
about Pomeroy, in Meigs County, on that river, 
up to, if not beyond, the Little Muskingum, in 
Washington and Monroe Counties. Marietta, 
at the mouth of the Muskingum River, and 
about twenty miles above Parkershurg, is the 
commercial centre of the Ohio e‘l territory. 
Washington County, of which it is the county 
seat, and which stretches along the Ohio oppo- 
site Wood and Pleasants, in Virginia, produces 
probably more largely than any other part of 
the State, among its most important districts, 
not yet named, being those on the Ohio, near 
Marietta, and those of the Paw-Paw, Long, 
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Morse, Eight-Mile, Fifteen-Mile and Cow Runs, 
Oil is found around Washington County, in 
those also of Monroe, Noble, Morgan, Guern- 
sey, and Athens, and south of the latter in 
Meigs. In Morgan County, oil is found about 
McConnellsyille, forty miles above Marietta, on 
McConnell’s and Doudas’s Runs; and also on 
Wolf, Federal, and Sandy Creeks. The consid- 
erable extent of the oil region to the northwest, 
along the Muskingum, and to the south along the 
Ohio, while the line of upheaval already referred 
to erosses into the eastern part of Washington 
County, suffices to show that in this State, as 
in West Virginia, the oil-producing lands do 
not constitute strictly a “ belt,” but in fact a 
territory of quite irregular form. Indeed, in- 
dications of petroleum have been found and 
borings commenced in many counties of the 
State other than those just named, 

The yield of the principal Ohio region has 
at no time been near as large as that of the 
northwestern Pennsylvania region ; but the Ohic 
oil, like that of West Virginia, averages a muck 
greater density than the latter, and commands, 
as the rule, a higher price. 

Canava West.—The oil supply in this prov- 
ince seems also to have relation to a line of 
upheaval, and which here runs nearly east and 
west through the peninsula lying north of Lake 
Erie. The most productive oil districts, thus 
far, are found in a southeasterly direction from 
Sarnia, or Port Sarnia, which is near the foot 
of Lake Huron, on the St. Clair River. They 
are not far from the Thames River, and lie 
principally in the township of Enniskillen, and 
in that of Bothwell. In Enniskillen occurs a 
small surface deposit or lake of bitumen. A 
large number of wells have been sunk in the 
southern part of Enniskillen, along Black Creek, 
and about ten miles further north, on Bear 
Creek. One account states that in Noy., 1862, 
the supply of oil obtained from the wells in 
this section amounted to 8,000 barrels a week. 
In the Bothwell district, up to a reeent date, 
about thirty wells had been sunk, and some of 
these with success, into the strata of high bluffs. 
The oil product here, up to near the close of 
1864, is stated at 7,714 barrels, the largest daily . 
yield from a single well being from forty to 
fifty barrels. Wells are quite recently being 
sunk in Barton, south of Hamilton. 

The petroleum district of Canada East is on 
and near St. John’s River, above Douglastown, 
and not far from Gaspé Bay. 

CaALiForn1A.—Springs and large surface wells 
of rock oil (often or usually of thick and tarry 
character), and which are frequently accom- 
panied with surface collections of asphaltum, 
are found in many sections of this State; these, 
chiefly confined to the coast range and adjacent 
valleys, to some extent appear in the northern 
part, but are more extensive in the southern, 
and especially so in the counties of Santa Bar- 
bara and San Luis Obispo. A very remarkable 
region of the kind alluded to is that near 
Buenaventura, Santa Barbara County, about 
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520 miles southwardly from San Francisco. 
The range of bituminous shales in which thé 
oil-springs near Buenaventura occur, extend at 


_ interva.s for 150 miles farther south, and also 


at intervals to the north as far as into Santa 
Clara County, eighty miles from San Francisco. 

The most productive district here is included 
within one immense estate of 18,000 acres, 
known as the Ojai Ranch. It is situated on the 
northern slope, and in the valley adjacent to it, 
of a mountain ridge, lying ten miles north of 
Buenaventura, its greatest height being about 
2,000 feet, its length thirteen miles, and its 
course nearly east and west. 

Among the natural oil wells on it, the largest 
is thirty feet in diameter, full of tarry oil, and 
boiling with the escape of marsh-gas. This and 
several less points of outflow are in the midst 
of a very large expanse of asphaltum, doubtless 
resulting from evaporation of the oil so long 
escaping here, and which‘is estimated as equal in 
entire volume to a mass one mile square and 
one yard in depth. The large well was foul 
with the decomposition of numerous cattle that 
had been mired and drowned in the petroleum 
—an accident said frequently to occur in the dry 
season when the animals are parched with thirst. 
It has recently been questioned to what extent 
the rock oils of California are identical with 
the petroleum of the more ‘easterly regions. 
(See Rerrnine oF Petrorecy, etc.) 

New Yorx.—Oil and gas springs, and other 
appearances now regarded as indications of the 
existence of subterranean collections of petro- 
leum, have long been known, and in a few in- 
stances still exist in parts of this State, chiefly 
within the counties of Chatanqua and Cat- 
taraugus, and to some extent in those of Erie, 
Alleghany, Ontario, etc. The work of boring 
for oil has lately been begun on Cattaraugus 
Creek, in Ontario County, and at some other 
points. 

Keytvoxy.—Of the principal oil region in this 
State, portions lie in Cumberland County, and, it 
would appear, in others adjoining and not far 
from this, as about Scottsville, in Allen County. 
This oil territory is said also to be connected with 
a line of disturbance, which stretches north- 
west from Cumberland, through Russell, Casey, 
and Lincoln Counties. It thus lies in the south- 
ern part of the State, and but little east of its 
middle portion. 

In Michigan, gas springs and other indications 
of oil, have for some time been known in St. 
Clair County—a district which would appear to 
be part of the same one which has been longer 
worked on the opposite side of the St. Clair 
River, in Enniskillen. Indiana, oil and tar 
springs have, it is said, been known for many 
years in Crawford County, near the middle of the 
southern tier, on the Ohio River. Wells have 
here been commenced on some of the tributa- 
ries of Little Blue River, especially on West 
Fork and Otto Fork. An oil spring, yielding 
about a barrel of oil a day, and other indica- 
tions, have been found near Cafion City, in 
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Colorado. In Oregon, oil is said to be found 
in the vicinity of Astoria. Besides occurring 
so abundantly in the island of Trinidad as to 
have formed the great Pitch Lake, or natural 
deposit of bitumen there found, and in Barba- 
does, petroleum is found near Havana and at 
many other points in the island of Cuba, and in 
mache also in many other of the West India isl- 
an 

Geological Relations of Petroleum.—Nearly, 
if not quite all the series of stratified rocks, as 
well as volcanic and metamorphic formations, 
are found in some parts of the world to discharge 
mineral oil, or to be charged with this oil, or 
with the allied solid bitumen. The following 
simple table will show the general order of. 
succession of the stratified rocks: 

STRATIFIED ROCKS—rzom THe mosT RECENT, 

DOWNWAED. 
. Rocoat Guise iaith | Post- Tertiary, or Quaternary. 
3. Newer Pliocene. 


4. Older Pliocene. Tertiary, or Cainozoic. 


t Secondary, or Mesozoic. 


Primary, or Paleozoic. 


Although petroleum and bitumen are in Eu- 
rope and Asia sometimes found in the lower 
stratified or palwozoic rocks, yet throughout 
those continents they are for. the most part 
confined to the strata of newer secondary, or 
even of tertiary age—the latter, it is stated, in 
the Bakoo region, in Georgia, on the west 
coast of the Caspian Sea; and also in Italy, and 
in the Rangoon district. The bitumen of Trini- 
dad, and of Venezuela are said also to be found 
in connection with tertiary strata, and not lower 
than the miocene. Prof. Silliman speaks of the 
oil-bearing beds of the coast of California, as 
being pretty certainly “‘ cretaceous or tertiary.” 
The strata composing the mountain ridge on 
which the Ojai Ranch is situated are very reg- 
ular, and all stand at an angle of from 10° to 
20° with the vertical. The oil-bearing strata— 
bituminous shales and schists—are at the sur- 
face usually weathered whitish, or are red or 
yellow, from presence of iron or sulphur; but 
ee the hammer they break black, like coal 
shales. 

With the exception of that of the California 
region, there does not appear to be any precise 
statement as to the character of thestrata within 
which petroleum is found, in the more westerly 
oil regions of the continent. In respect to the 
more easterly oil regions of the United States 
and those of Canada, it is certain that the oil 
strata are those situated low in the series, and of 
palzozoic age, being probably in no case higher 
than the horizon of about the middle of the car- 
boniferous series. This is distinctly true of the 
three great oil territories thus far chiefly devel- 
oped; namely, that of West Virginia and south- 
eastern Ohio, which stands highest in the order 
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of strata; that of northwestern Pennsylvania, 
which stands next in order; and that of Canada 
West, which has a still lower place; though even 
the last named is not so low in the entire series 
as the geological position of certain single springs 
or limited oil districts, In fact, the three great 
oil territories of the eastern part of the continent 
lie, in succession, within the coal measures, and 
below them as far down as nearly or quite to 
the lower devonian. Their place in the general 
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series of strata is thus seen at a glance [table of 
stratified rocks, preceding]; but the miore spe- 
cial relations which they severally bear to the 
strata and groups making up the two series of 
the carboniferous and devonian, that contain 
them, will be better understood by aid of the 
following table, extracted from the more ex- 
tensive one given in the New Amertoan Oy- 
cLopzprA, and embracing the particular series 
under consideration : 


PRIMARY OR PALZOZOIC ROCKS—rrom THE summit, DOWN THROUGH THE DryoNIAN. 


Permian. Magnesian limestone. Found in southeastern Illinois, Iowa, north- [Prof. Rogers's 
eastern Kansas, &c. Series.] . 
Coal measures. The anthracite and bituminous coal-fields, ex- diet 
Carboniferous. cept those of Richmond, Va., and N. Carolina, i ate 
4 Millstone grit, or conglomerate. The floor of the eastern coal-measures. 
Oe rncshuaer ne: ra Sub-carboniferous limestone and red shales, Umbral. 
C : (Grey sandstone. P Vespertine, 
$ | ike sandstone, } Catskill group. { Ponant 
5 Roop son f [Sandstones and shales.] Vergent. 
oa 
sm $b Genesee shale, 
Devonian. 43 23 Hamilton group. Moscow * Cadent. 
ioe Marcellus “ Posi-meridian 
pe Poe oy limestone. [Devonian limestone.] 
i seaea 
uda-gaill gril ’ 
4 ( Oriskany sandstone. Meridian. 


Silurian (upper). 


In West Virginia and southeastern Ohio, 
petroleum is found in the carboniferous strata, 
and, it would appear, to greater or less extent 
in the coal measures. Upon these, in fact, the 
oil-producing counties of Ohio are located; 
while many parts of the oil region in the former 
State, show veins of bituminous and of cannel 
coal. According to Mr. Richardson’s state- 
ments, in Virginia, the coal seams commonly 
lie above the oil-bearing rocks. The same writer 
states also that where dry splint coal—the bitu- 
minous constituents of which are partly elim- 
inated—is most abundant below water-level, 
there, in the shales beneath the coal, oil is most 
extensively diffused. 

Prof. Andrews, speaking of the oil region 
now considered, divides its rocks into three 
classes: those nearly horizontal, those which 
have a dip of from 15 to 40 feet in a mile, and 
those which are broken and dislocated by up- 
heaval. From the Ohio River at Parkersburg, 
up the Little Kanawha, to within a few miles 
of the great oil wells, the strata are nearly hori- 
zontal, and probably contain few fissures, ex- 
cept those due to shrinking; and there appear 
to be no productive wells in this region. But 
on the Great Kanawha, and also about Pomeroy 
and in Washington County, Ohio, as well as in 
the counties around the latter already named as 
yielding petroleum, the rocks have more or less 
dip; and in these sections they probably also, 
as a result of the uplifting force, contain many 
fissures. Prof. Andrews had traced the line 
of upheaval and dislocation already referred to, 
from the eastern part of Washingson County, 
Ohio, to beyond the Little Kanawha at Burning 
Springs, its direction being nearly north and 
. south, and making with the general course of 


Ludlow and Wenlock beds. Nine strata or groups, mostly limestones. Pre-meridian and Scalent. 


the Alleghanies an angle of about 40°, Ip 
Ohio, the anticlinal axis is generally wel) 
marked. 

The important part which vertical cleavage 
planes, or fissures in the strata, are likely to play 
in connection with the oil supply and discover- 
ies of it, will be understood when it is recollect- 
ed that, through the variety of their forms, 
branches, and communications, such openings 
could receive, and in case of such parts of them 
as were closed below, so as to act as “‘ pockets,” 
retain the oil, whether it entered them as a 
liquid at or from above their own level, or 
whether it ascended as a vapor from strata 
lower down, and which held the bituminous or 
organic matters that were its source. But be- 
sides fissures or rents through strata, there may 
obviously be cavities of other sorts also, and of 
greater or less size. Such, in particular cases, 
could be formed either by the wearing or the 
solvent action of water, or perhaps in some 
instances by the greater or less horizontal sepa- 
ration of disturbed strata; and, as produced 
through any of these or similar agencies, cavi- 
ties of the nature of small caverns, such as are 
known to exist in the rocks in multitudes of 
cases, can readily be supposed to be among 
those which are pierced by the successful wells 
of oil districts. 

Whatever the origin or character of oil-con- 
taining cavities, it appears that they must often 
be more or less vertically situated, and that 
usually they are not of great horizontal extent. 
For neighboring wells seldom strike oil at the 
same depth, either in horizontal or inclined 
strata; while the oil from wells near together 
may be of very different qualities; and it is 
only in a certain proportion of cases that even 
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wells near together interfere in the way of 
drawing the one from the other. “It is,” says 
Prof. Evans, “one chance out of many to strike 
oil at all, even in the neighborhoods where it 
exists in abundance. The drill, as it enters the 
cavity, sinks variously from four or five inches 
to as many feet, sometimes sticking fast, as if 
between the oblique sides of a narrow fissure. 
But there are facts connected with the history 
of oil wells, particularly in their intermittent 
action, and their interference with one another, 
which serve to show the existence, in many 
cases, of systems of cavities connected together 
by channels of communication more or less 
free, running sometimes along the strata, and 
sometimes across them. The productiveness 
of a well depends on its entering either one of 
the main reservoirs, or some one of its import- 
ant connections.” 

Speaking generally, the contents of oil-con- 
taining fissures or other cavities, and whether 
single or communicating, will be, water at the 
bottom, oi? floating upon the water, and gas 
filling the space above the oil, the three stand- 
ing thus in the order of their specific gravities. 
By natural outlets to the surface, from one or 
other of these parts, there may result either a 
gas or an oil spring, or one of mixed water and 
oil. In sinking wells, a more or less vertical 
fissure may be struck at any point, the well 
entering the portion filled either with gas, oil, 
or water. In the first case, gas is at first dis- 
charged, and, if it has been subjected to great 
pressure, with proportionate violence; while, 
if water from communicating crevices below 
then rapidly enters the fissure, the oil may next 
be forced into the lower end of the tubing and 
be pumped out; and later, oil and water mixed 
will be obtained. If the well enters the part 
of the fissure holding oil, this, by the pressure 
of the gas above it, may be raised toward the 
mouth of the well, or projected into the air, 
and sometimes to a height of many feet; but 
this action of the gas after a time becomes ex- 
hausted; and the flow is then, of course, no 
longer maintained. After the flow of oil from 
such a well has ceased, and the pump is resort- 
ed to, it is likely sooner or later to bring up a 
mixture of oil and water. If the well directly 
enters the water, unless the gas has sufficient 
tension to force out the water, and then oil, 
the latter can only be obtained by pumping out 
so much water as, if possible, to lower the 
water-surface to the point at which the boring 
enters the fissure, when, usually, oil and water 
mixed will be obtained. It is probable the 
wells may be intermittent from several causes, 
connected with the gradual accumulation of 
gas, oil, or even water, in the fissures pierced; 
but with pumping wells the most common 
eause must be supposed to be the time required 
for oil to collect from surrounding porous rock, 
or small crevices. 

Any pressure, as of gas, air, or a head of 
water, will raise oil to a height as much greater 
than that to which water would be raised, as, 


the specific gravity of the former is less; 7. ¢., 
in round numbers to a height comparing with 
that of a water column under like circumstances 
nearly as5 to4. While the oil wells thus far 
vary in depth from 50 to near 800 feet, it is 
stated that the deepest are as likely to raise 
water to the surface as the shallowest. By the 
occurrence of rains, the production of some 
wells is increased, while that of others, with 
less gas, is impaired. The verylarge quantities 
of oil in some cases delivered, the fact that 
borings near together may reach oil at very 
different depths, and other facts, go to show 
that the somewhat popular idea of an “oil 
rock” to be reached is a mistaken one; and, 
although the supply of oil is sometimes, and in 
some districts to a greater extent’ than in 
others, contained in pores, or very small cavities 
in the rock, it is more commonly doubtless 
found in cavities of larger size, single or com- 
municating. 

Not only is the supply of oil, geologically 
speaking, higher in West Virginia and southeast- 
ern Ohio than in the northwestern Pennsylvanis 
region; but thus far, at least, most of the wells 
in the former region go to much less depth 
than in the latter. The wellsin Ritchie County 
are said to be usually from 150 to 200 feet 
deep; those of Bull Creek, 75 to 250 feet; and 
particular ones on and near Horse Neck Run, 
from 160 to 380 fect indepth. It has been sup- 
posed that a gain in production might be se- 
cured by sinking wells in parts of West Vir- 
ginia to from 350 to 500 feet. In southeastern 
Ohio the wells are usually no more than from 
150 to 300 feet deep: but the fact that two 
wells lately sunk, on Duck Creek and Cow 
Run, to depths of more than 700 feet, have each 
struck a good quality of oil, has led to the opin- 
ion that in this region deep as well as surface 
supplies of oil exist. 

The transition from the region last consider- 
ed to that of northwestern Pennsylvania and 
northeastern Ohio is, in a geological point of 
view, a transition only from the carboniferous 
strata to some of the higher members of the 
devonian, which lie next below. The Catskill 
group of sandstones may be said to be confined 
to more eastern parts of the State of New 
York; and in eastern Ohio and northwestern 
Pennsylvania, both these and the strata known 
as carboniferous limestone are wanting; so 
that, in the parts of the country last named, 
the conglomerate of the coal measures comes 
very nearly, if not in fact directly, over the 
Chemung and Portage groups of sandstones. 
Some beds of coal from the great Pennsylvania 
coal-fields come out on the hill-tops some miles 
to the southward of parts of the Alleghany 
River along which there are now productive 
oil wells, and some of more limited extent are 
found on hills even in the oil region. In the 
higher country of this region, in fact, the sur- 
face rocks are still mostly carboniferous; and on 
the hills near to some of the oil-producing val- 
leys, the conglomerate floor of the coal meas- ° 
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ares lies in some cases 100 feet thick. The 
rocks of the valleys here, however, are devo- 
nian, end are those of the Chemung and Portage 
groups. The beds of these rocks lying along 
and beneath the course of Oil Creek dip at 
a small angle to southward, but so that they 
pass 500 to 600 feet below the coal measures, 
In fact, the outcrop of strata from under the 
great Pennsylvania coal-basin spreads out tow- 
ard the west and north somewhat in fan shape; 
and the eastern or inner line or the outcrop of 
the Chemung and Portage sandstones (known 
in the Ohio reports as the Waverley sandstones) 
is traced in a general way from Portsmouth, on 
the Ohio, by Cuyahoga Falls, whence, taking a 
more easterly course, it passes through the 
southern part of Crawford County, Pa. Thus, 
northeastern Ohio and northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, north of this line, and a portion of 
southwestern and southern New York, in some 
parts as far north as the southern border of 
Genesee County, have altogether or mainly 
the Chemung and Portage sandstones as their 
surface rocks. 

The strata now in question have been de- 
scribed as “ compact, close-grained white and 
gray flaggy sandstones, alternating with red 
and olive-colored argillaceous shales.” Drillers 
have for convenience numbered the beds of 
sandstones 1, 2, 3, &c., beginning in the bot- 
tom-land on Oil Creek, below Titusville. Prof. 
Ridgway estimates the total mass of oil-bearing 
strata as 1,200 feet in thickness, extending from 
the overlying conglomerate down to the Gene- 
see slates. It has already been seen that the 
outcrop of these rocks to northward extends 
over all the southern counties of western New 
York, and to the northwest beyond Trumbull 
County, Ohio. The Mahoning Vailey region, 
lying to the southward of the limits already 
named, isin fact within the outcrop of the coal 
measures; though here the oil is found also 
in the underlying Chemung and Portage sand- 
stones. The lowest oil-bearing sand-rock comes 
to the surface in the town of Waterford, Erie 
County, Pa. Unlike those of the Ohio River 
region, these rocks have been but little dis- 
turbed from their nearly horizontal position ; 
though, according to Prof. Ridgway, some miles 
north of Titusville the inclination becomes as 
great as 10° to the south, while under that town 
occurs a synclinal trough, farther on near the 
Stackpole farm, 24 miles down, an anticlinal 
roll, and from this to the mouth of Oil Creek a 
series of small undulations and crimps in the 
strata. 

In the borings along Oil Creek, and generally 
where the surface strata are similar, the “ first 
sand-rock,” a whitish sandstone, is met with at 
a depth of from 70 to 200 feet; and it is stated 
that the wells penetrating only this bed yield 
generally a thick oil. From 100 to 200 feet 
below this, after passing through soap-stone and 
perhaps slate, lies the “second sand-rock,” of 
similar aspectto the first; and in or beneath 
this oil is again obtained, also heavy, though 
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less so than the former. From this rock prow 
ceed nearly all the wells of the Alleghany 
River; while, with few exceptions, the wells 
of French Creek descend only to the first rock. 
From 100 to 200 feet again below the second, 
there is a “‘ third sand-rock;” and wells pene- 
trating this more commonly yield a light and 
purer oil. To this rock descend most of the 
flowing wells; and in fact, most of the wells 
more recently sunk along Oil Creek. Though 
the wells have thus far been sunk chiefly in the 
valleys, there appears no reason why oil should 
not also be reached through the higher land, 
by boring proportionally deeper. So far as the 
oil supply of wells is that which slowly collects 
from porous rocks, or those filled with fine 
cavities, it should certainly be found under the 
hills as well as the valleys, and so far as it ex- 
ists in large fissures or chasms, these too must 
probably to some extent underlie the hills. To 
the foregoing statements, and which substan- 
tially agree with those of a notice in the “‘Amer- 
ican Journal of Science” for Jan., 1865, it should 
perhaps be added, that to the extent to which 
fissures of irregular position and height, and 
penetrating one or several successive layers of 
rock, serve as the reservoirs of petroleum, it 
cannot of course be intended to assert that en- 
tire invariableness of the quality of the oil at 
different levels, and of the depths et which 
it is found, which the statements as made 
would appear to imply. Further, so far as the 
wells of the northwestern Pennsylvania re- 
gion receive their supply from such fissures, 
remarks similar to those already made respect- 
ing the wells of West Virginia will apply to 
them. 

In whichever sand-rock the boringsterminate, 
the southern dip of the strata requires that the 
wells shall go deeper in the same direction. 
The depth of the early wells of Mecca, Ohio, 
was from 80 to 200 feet; while along Oil 
Creek, from near Shaeffer’s to its mouth, wells 
reaching the third sand-rock are of depths 
increasing from about 500 feet to 700 feet or 
more; and the depth of wells on the Alleghany 
below Franklin are also quite various, ranging 
from 360 to 750 feet. 

As, proceeding northward, the Chemung and 
Portage groups of sandstones run out, the 
Hamilton group, next below, comes to or near 
the surface. The black inflammable shales of 
the devonian series in western Canada, and 
which over some parts of it appear highest, are 
considered as belonging to the base of the 
former, while the argillaceous shales and lime- 
stones underlying belong to the Hamilton 
group. The low broad anticlinal axis running 
nearly east and west through the peninsula 
north of Lake Erie, brings these shales and 
limestones in the township of Enniskillen near- 
ly to the surface. At the base of the group 
occur the Marcellus slates or shales, which, 
as well as those at its summit, contain petro- 
leum inclosed in very small cavities. Imme- 
diately below the group in question is the cor- 
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nirerous limestone, also specially named “ de- 
vonian limestone.” The wells of the Enniskil- 
len region, which reach oil at the depth of 120 
feet and more, would appear to pass below the 
Hamilton group toward or into the devonian 
limestone, in which latter, in such case, the 
supply, of oil in this region must be considered 


to be found. The devonian or corniferous 
limestones, in fact, at points where they come 
to the , both in Canada and New York, 


are found to be very generally impregnated 
with petroleum, or to contain it in small cavi- 
ties (as is the case at “ Black Rock,” on the 
Niagara River), and sometimes also, it appears, 
to be charged with bituminous matter in the 
solid state. To reach these limestones, or the 
equivalent slates or shales, south of Lake Erie 
and in northwestern Pennsylvania, supposing 
such. strata to be there continued, and to be as 
at many other points charged with petroleum, 
would of course require wells of far greater 
depth than any yet attempted in the last- 
named region, though probably not greater 
than that of some artesian wells already in ex- 
istence. It is questionable, however, whether 
the corniferous limestone is continued beneath 
the regions mentioned; and if it be so, or not, 
whether in that part of its distribution also pe- 
troleam would still be found. The producing 
wells of the Bothwell (Canada) district are of a 
depth of 270 feet and upward; and some that 
were in process of being sunk in 1864 had al- 
ready reached depths of from 350 to 500 feet. 

In the cliff limestone (devonian) of Ohio, as 
well as in the corniferous limestone at Black 
Rock, petroleum occurs in cavities, generally in 
the cells of fossil corals. The Niagara limestone 
(silurian) in Monroe County, New York, con- 
tains bitumen. Still farther down in the series, 
almost all the lower silurian rocks are found, 
where exposed, to contain petroleum. The oil 
is either infiltrated in small quantity through the 
rock, or fills small cavities in it, as is seen in 
parts of Canada; or it makes its appearance at 
certain points in springs, as in case of the long 
known petroleum spring of the town of Guilder- 
land, near Albany, and that on Great Manitou- 
lin Island. 

In respect to the origin of petroleum, space 
will here allow of nothing further than the 
statement that, undoubtedly, like all the varie- 
ties of coal, the oil has in all cases had its 
source in the bituminous transformation of col- 
lections of preéxisting organic matters—these, in 
case of the oil, having usually been of vegetable, 
but sometimes, perhaps, of animal character ; 
while the direct production of the oil has prob- 
ably taken place sometimes from the resulting 
bitumen as appearing in coal-beds, and some- 
times from the allied bitumen infiltrated through 
or collected in certain rock strata. 

Indications of Petroleum.—As the most im- 
portant of the natural indications or “ signs,” in 
any section, of the existence of rock oil beneath 
the surface—should be named the following: 
gas-springs ; oil-springs, the oil either flowing 
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pure or mixed with water; appearance of oil 
on, the surface of the ground, of rocks, or of 
pools, creeks, etc.; surface collections of bitu- 
men; the so-called “show of oil,” from strata 
through which wells are being sunk, or on the 
water raised from them; salt-water wells or 
springs, in some cases perhaps, and especially 
where oil or gas also appears; and in a geologi- 
cal point of view, the fact of lines of disturb- 
ance in strata not far below the surface, afford- 
ing increased probability of numerous cavities 
within the rocks, as well as also, in certain in- 
stances, the nature of the strata that come next 
below the surface—as, whether they are such 
as have elsewhere yielded oil, or such as are. 
in immediate proximity to bituminous strata, 
which appear at some other points to have 
been the source of oil in large quantity. Among 
the indications named, the least fallacious of all, 
it would appear, should be those of free-yield- 
ing oil-springs and the surface bitumen which 
they sometimes deposit, as the former was 
shown in the early history of the western 
New York and northwestern Pennsylvania 
regions, and as both have appeared in those 
of Canada and California. 

One among the surest signs of subterranean 
collections of oil, nevertheless, is afforded by 
gas-springs or jets, the gas coming up from an 
opening in the surface, or through the water 
of a spring, or escaping from fissures in rocks. 
Springs of uninflammable gas, however, as car- 
bonic acid—and Mr. Richardson states that 
such are numerous in the boggy bottom-lands 
which he examined in West Virginia—could 
so seldom be supposed to have their origin in 
connection with supplies of oil, if even they 
ever did so, that they would be of no real value 
as indications. An inflammable gas will doubt- 
less invariably consist of or contain marsh-gas ; 
and this, from its intimate relation in compo- 
sition and in origin with petroleum (as pre- 
viously shown), is the valuable criterion. Prof. 
Andrews states that, in our bituminous coal- 
measures, a gas-spring without doubt indicates 
petroleum, and headds, “in the rocks below; ” 
but Mr. Richardson argues that gas may some- 
times travel to a considerable distance laterally, 
along horizontal or irregular fissures. When 
it does so, the gas-spring can show no more 
than that oil is somewhere in the vicinity. 
Hence, instead of sinking a well directly at or 
near the vent, the explorer should endeavor 
first to ascertain the nature, position and pecu- 
liarities of the subjacent and surrounding rocks, 
so as to determine the probable place of the 
oil fissures or basins. The greater buoyancy 
of the gas, however, and its elasticity and con- 
sequent upward pressure, while the oil can only 
flow at its level, render the former the less 
likely of the two to wander very far laterally 
before finding an exit to the surface. But again, 
Prof. Hunt, speaking of the Enniskillen wells, 
says: ‘“‘ The inflammable gas which issues from 
the wells is not necessarily connected wth the 
petroleum, inasmuch as it is an almost cymstant . 
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product of the decomposition of organic mat- 
ters, and is copiously evolved from rocks 
which are destitute of bitumen. It is similar 
to the gas of marshes and to the fire-damp 
of coal mines.” Accepting this view, even 
an inflammable gas would not show beyond 
question the existence of petroleum; and es- 
pecially in marshy places such a gas may arise 
only from the bottom of the pools in which it 
appears. Still further, a well may penetrate a 
fissure and release from it a large volume of 
gas, when the oil is contained in a lower one 
to one side, and is not reached by the same 
well. But while it is thus always necessary to 
examine into the character and source of gas- 
springs, in order to determine their value as a 
sign of oil, it is well known that in some of the 
great oil regions of both hemispheres where in- 
flammable gas-springs are most abundant, there 
petroleum is likewise so. To the examples of 
the Alleghany region, and those of West Vir- 
ginia and Canada, in this country, it seems that 
we should add that of western New York. <As 
to the last-named, however, since the surface 
oil was there long since mainly exhausted, 
while some of the gas-vents have been kept 
supplied to a recent date or to the present, the 
inference would seem warranted that there are 
supplies of oil in strata deeper than those yet 
penetrated in or near that region—perhaps en- 
tirely beneath the Chemung and Portage sand- 
stones. Finally, to quote again from Prof. 
Andrews: “The great majority of these gas- 
springs are unknown, since they are seldom dis- 
covered, except when they appear in streams; 
and,” he continues, “probably the same may 
be true of oil-springs, since the soil would ab- 
sorb the oil, and in only a few cases would it 
be detected.” 

Little further need be said in regard to oil- 
springs, with or without water, and the sur- 
Jace bitumen which shows the former or present 
place of such springs. These are, indeed, un- 
questionable signs of the past or present exist- 
ence, as the case may be, of accumulations of 
oil somewhere beneath the surface, and usually 
not very far removed from the place of outflow. 
The important questions in these cases are, the 
direction, and the probable depth, from which 
the supply may come. A little oil on the sur- 
face of a spring may prove a deceptive sign; 
for the water feeding the spring may have 
borne the oil to a great distance from its hid- 
den reservoir; or again, such oil may be the 
last drainage of long standing oil-cavities. But 
continued gas-jets, on the other hand, if con- 
nected with oil supplies, quite certainly indicate 
that the quantity of oil is large at the time, 
though it has been suggested that they may 
show only a greater depth of the oil. 

Surface oil, exuding upon rocks, or in the 
Foil, or on pools or streams, is a sign quite gen- 
crally regarded as trustworthy, and one that is 
much sought. It was one of the marked signs 
in all the great oil regions of this continent 
that have, so far, been developed; as in the 


Oil Creek and surrounding districts, in Ennis. 
killen, on Hughes River, and elsewhere; and 
it is said to be now abundantly met with, at 
least at some seasons, on the waters of parts 
of the Great Kanawha and Elk Rivers, and of 
some of their tributaries. As to the exact 
promise, however, of particular spots or loca- 
tions, this sign may prove wholly fallacious. 
Thus, the oil on pools or streams, where it may 
appear either as an oily scum or as a thin film 
of oil, and often reflecting the prismatic colors, 
may be the slow washings from alluvium or 
cavities in which little of it finally remains. 
The Rey. Mr. Eaton states that some of the 
most unsuccessful operations in the whole 
Oil Creek valley have been in the midst 
of the ancient pits there found, though un- 
doubtedly these were at some past time dug 
with profit for the oil that then filled the very 
surface earth where they were made. Again, 
petroleum on the surface or in crevices of rocks 
may, as previously seen, indicate no more than 
its presence in small cavities within the rock, 
or even simply that the rock is itself bituminous. 
An instance of the former kind is the oozing 
of petroleum from broken surfaces of the dark- 
colored limestone at Black Rock; and exam- 
ples of the latter kind, it appears, are found in 
its appearance upon sandstones quarried in 
Erie County, Pa., and limestones in Monroe 
County, N. Y., and in Canada. 

The “show of oil” sometimes obtained in 
the course of wells going down, is not so much 
as formerly considered decisive as to a success- 
ful result. A good show of oil near the sur- 
face or still lower may disappoint, since the oil 
so found may be from small fissures or veins 
that are not with any certainty in the course 
to, or connected with, the large collections of 
it; and on the other hand, productive wells 
have been obtained with no intermediate 
“show.” The value of this show as a sign, 
however, according to Prof. Evans, increases 
with the depth at which it occurs. 

Salt water, in springs or wells, taken alone, 
has little value as a sign of petroleum; since the 
salt may be from seams or deposits of that ma- 
terial, and, as in springs and wells, generally, 
it may emerge or be struck at some distance 
from its source. One of the earliest facts in 
the course of discovery of rock oil in this coun- 
try was its very frequent appearance on the 
water of wells bored for salt, and often to so 
great an extent as to be regarded as a nuisance, 
or even to lead to. the abandonment of such 
borings. It was thus found on the water of sait 
wells, on the Great Kanawha, and on numer: 
ous tributaries of the Alleghany and Ohio Rivers 
within and near the limits of the present oil 
regions, And in any case, salt water becomes 
a more important sign when it occurs in the 
vicinity of gas-springs or surface oil. _ 

Finally, it appears that no infallible criteria 
or rules as to whether petroieum is or is not 
present in remunerative quantities in the strata 
beneath any district, can yet be laid down 
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Evidentiy, the prospecter will be aided by a 
knowledge of the geology of, and the history 
of explorations in, the various oil regions, as 
well as by experience. Almost any of the signs 
already named may be considered as affording, 
where met with, a presumption, more or less 
strong, of the existence of oil deposits; and the 
supposition thence arising requires then to be 
tested by examination with reference to the 
other indications. 

The Sinking of Oil Wells.—The processes 
inyolyed in the sinking of wells for oil, and 
which, with the exception usually of some feet 
depth of superficial alluvium, must penetrate 
mainly or altogether in the way of drilling 
through rock, are substantially those .resorted 
to in the case of artesian wells generally. The 
place for a well having been fixed upon, a der- 
rick of some thirty to sixty feet height—its 
frame being chiefly four strong upright posts, 
standing some ten feet apart below and about 
five feet above—is erected over the spot. The 
distance from the surface to the rock is at the 
present time usually traversed by driving down 
into the earth a strong cast-iron pipe, of an in- 
ternal diameter of about five to seven inches. 
This is forced down in the manner of pile-driy- 
ing. The power for this purpose, and for the 
subsequent operations, including those of drill- 
ing and pumping, is now commonly that fur- 
nished by a steam-engine of some eight to 
twelve horse-power. The cast-iron pipe is in 
sections of a few feet length, which are succes- 
sively jointed on above as required, till the rock 
isreached. Drilling tools may be used to loosen 
up the earth within the pipe; and the water 
entering it from above converts this mass, as it 
penetrates it, into a paste or mud: a “sand- 
pump ”—a three to five-inch copper tube, six 
feet long, with a simple valve in the lower end, 
opening upward—is then let down into the 
muddy water, agitated until it fills, and raised ; 
and these operations are repeated until the 
whole depth is cleared. 

Of the complete drilling apparatus, consist- 
ing essentially of the rope socket, of two heavy 
intermediate links, or “jars, ” the purpose of 
which is to jar the tools loose when they might 
otherwise stick fast in the rock, and of a “sinker 
bar” and “auger stem,” to the lower end of 
which last is finally attached the “ centre bit,” 
for cutting, or the slightly larger ‘“reamer,” 
which is blunt and used for rounding and 
finishing the opening made by the former, the 
total weight is commonly not less than from 
seven hundred to nine hundred pounds. By 
the socket above the apparatus is attached to 
the rope, which again is now commonly made 
to receive its motion from that of one end of a 
working-beam suitably erected near the spot, 
having a stroke of thirty to thirty-six inches, 
and actuated by the steam engine. The centre- 
bit has an edge of about three to three and a 
half inches, and the reamer somewhat larger, 
brings the boring to near the calibre of the pipe 
above; the drilling is with both performed sim- 
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ply by the force with which the tools are let 
fall. As often as the boring has been carried 
down a few inches, so that the débris would 
clog the tools, these are withdrawn, and a some- 
what smaller sand-pump is used to clear out the 
comminuted rock by aid of the water which is 
always present in the boring. It is said that 
in gravelly or shaty formations a progress of 
from three to ten feet a day is made; in rock, 
of from one to three feet. Judicious operators 
commonly keep a record of the strata passed 
through, their thickness, the place of veins of 
water or oil, ete. Among the difficulties in the 
way of sinking the iron pipe, are the meeting 
of boulders, which then usually have to be drill- 
ed through, the fracturing of the pipe, etc.; and 
in the way of drilling, the breaking of the bits, 
or rarely, their sticking so that they cannot be 
removed, etc.; and from causes of this sort the 
borings, even when far advanced, must some- 
times be abandoned altogether. And again, 
wells which have consumed months of labor, 
may in the end prove unsuccessful. 

In ordinary wells, as soon as the boring has 
struck oil, and in flowing wells, so soon as the 
flow so far remits as to allow of the process, 
the tubing of the well is to be performed. Sec- 
tions of a copper or iron tube, two to three in- 
ches in diameter, are screwed together to the 
required length, a pump-barrel containing two 
valves always forming the lowermost joint; and 
the tube so formed is lowered within the larger 
pipe and boring, so as to enter the liquid .in 
the subterranean cavity. <A long jointed pump- 
rod is inserted within the tube, having at 
its lower end a metallic valve-box, with its 
valve opening upward. The pumping of the 
oil or water from the well is effected, subject 
to the control of the operator, by connecting 
the rod with the working-beam or other de- 
vice for:imparting motion to it. In order to 
arrest the downward flow around the tubing, 
and into the oil cavity, of water from veins 
pierced in boring the well, a sort of packing is 
made use of, in form of what is known as 
a “seed-bag.” This, a leathern tube some 
eighteen inches long, partly filled with flax- 
seed, and closed at the ends, is, before sinking 
the tubing, bound about it near the lower end: 
once in place, the water soon swells the flax- 
seed so as to close the space about the tube, 
and thus the further access of water from above 
is prevented. The upper end of the coiled seed- 
bag being more slightly tied, this readily rup- 
tures whenever an effort is made, from any 
cause requiring it, to raise the tubing. When 
two or more wells belonging to different owners 
enter the same oil cavity, or are in any way 
connected below, the drawing of the tubing of 
one of the wells, allowing as it does the water 
to flow freely down into the oil reservoirs, floods 
the connected wells also, usually rendering 
them quite worthless for the time. In this 
way the proprietors of one well have, in some 
instances, compelled those of others near, and 
more profitably yielding, to come to their terms, 
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eitLer to purchase or dispose, wholly or in part. 
Against undue advantages of this sort, and for 
some other points connected with oil mining, it 
has been supposed that some new legislation will 
probably yet be required. 

In case of a few of the flowing wells it ap- 
pears that the tubing has been made so to ex- 
tend above the surface as to accommodate the 
force of the discharge, and to allow the oil to 
flow into elevated tanks. As the oil can flow 
spontaneously only in consequence of the press- 
ure of a head of liquid or of a body of gas, it 
has lately been attempted, and it appears with 
success in some cases, to aid a failing gas press- 
ure, or to establish (independently of such ac- 
tion).an upward current, by passing down a sec- 
ond tube outside that for cil, and forcing down 
air by means of a powerful air-pump, worked 
by the engine. The added tube is turned up 
at its lower end so as just to enter the oil-tube, 
and the force with which the injected air rises— 
the pump sometimes being worked under a 
pressure of 200 to 400 lbs. to the square inch— 
’ brings up also the oil and water entering the 
tube. It is anticipated that this method may 
also restore the productiveness*of some wells 
which have ceased to be pumped with profit. 
In some cases in which the tubing or the open- 
ing into the oil-cavity has become clogged by 
paraftine, the former being likely to occur dur- 
ing the cold months, a jet of steam forced down 
the tube for a sufficient length of time, is said 
to have removed the difficulty. In order to 
cheapen and facilitate the boring of the rocks, 
it has been proposed to bring the “ diamond 
drill” into use. This drill is in tube form, its 
edge being set with a sort of cheap or “ block” 
diamonds; and being caused to revolve, it some- 
what rapidly cuts a “core” into the rock to a 
certain depth, which could then be broken off 
and hoisted out, and the process repeated. An 
invention of ‘still more recent date than the 
last, and unlike it, designed expressly for oil- 
boring, is that of Col. E. A. L. Roberts, of New 
York, and known as the petroleum torpedo. It 
appears intended for use, when necessary, to 
clear the borings from paraftine and sediment, 
but more particularly to fracture the rock lat- 
erally about the place of its explosion, so as to 
open up communications with surrounding oil 
cavities, which often, though very near, are com- 
pletely shut off by the compact and unbroken 
condition of the surrounding rock. A cylindri- 
cal tube, four feet in-length, and made to fit the 
bore of a well, is filled with gunpowder, and 
suitably closed, and this is lowered by a wire 
into a well to be operated on, to any desired 
point. It can then be exploded either by per- 
cussion, as by a weight let fall along the wire, 
or in other ways. It is anticipated that by its 
rection wells previously unproductive may in 
many cases at once be brought to yield abun- 
dantly. 

Oil wells are at present (beginning of 1865) 
sunk in the sandstones of the N. W. Penn- 
sylvania region, by contract, at $3 per foot. To 
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this item of the cos! of sinking a well, amount- 
ing, for a depth of 600 feet, to $1,800, must be 
added many other outlays; as, at present prices, 
for an engine of ten horse-power, delivered, 
abc3t $2,000; derrick, working-beam, and ap- 
purtenances, $150; band-wheel, belting, &c., 
$100; set of tools, $400; 14 inch hawser and 
small rope, $100; 600 feet tubing, at $1.10, 
$660; 50 feet driving pipe, $350; 500 bushels 
of coal, $380; pump-barrel and valves, $87; 
wrenches, clamp, &c., $40. These may be re- 
garded as approximately correct estimates of 
expenses, at the time, in currency, incidentals 
not being ‘ncluded. To their total, $6,017. 
however, at least 25 per cent. should be ad ed 
for unforeseen and contingent expenses. 

Qualities of Crude Petrolewm.—tThe oil at first 
appears as a dirty or muddy stream, in which, 

ong with petroleum, earth or sand, and often 
water, are mixed. If, later, other intermixture 
ceases, Water commonly continues to be brought 
up with the oil, perhaps in increasing propor- 
tion. The Spat liquid is dischar, or con- 
veyed from the pumps into tanks, of capacities 
of from 30 to more than 1,000 barrels, and al- 
lowed to stand for some time. The water, 
being heavier, now mainly separates, and sand 
if present—these sinking to the bottom of the 
tank. The crude oil thus becomes collected by 
itself, floating upon the water, and acquires its 
characteristic appearance. That of the Oil 
Creek region has commonly a greenish hue, 
sometimes, it is said, changing in the lighter 
qualities to reddish. It is stated to be generally 
of different gravities according to depth, the 
deeper wells giving the lighter and purer oils. 
The oils of the bituminous coal-fields are gen- 
erally of a brown color. This is commonly the ~ 
color of the oils of West Virginia and 8. E. 
Ohio, and to some extent, though not invariably, 
also of those of Canada West. Most of the last 
named possess a strong odor of sulphur-com- 
pounds; and they have generally proved very 
difficult of refining. 

To agreat extent the oils of the West Vir- 
ginia and S. E. Ohio region, as were those of 
the Mecca district, are of the distinctly low 
gravity sort known as (crude) “lubricating” 
oils; and, whenever not unusually impure, such 
are as yet commercially more valuable than the 
very light oils, such as those of most of the 
wells of Oil Creek and some other parts of the 
N. W. Pennsylvania region. Some oils of the 
latter region, however, as those of French Creek, 
are also of low gravity, and are prized accord- 
ingly. The most abundantly yield’ng wells of 
Oil Creek (7. e., those reaching the third rock), 
afford the lightest oil; and the rule is, in fact, 
a general one. On the other hand, the wells 
affording a heavy oil, are almost without exce 
tion those the yield of which is comparatively 
limited. Indeed, the higher price which the 
heavy oils command, may be said to depend on 
the fact that as yet they do not in quantity so 
nearly meet the existing demand growing out 
of the purposes they serve, as is the case with 
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the oils of higher gravity. On Duck Creek, O., 
wells very near each other sometimes show a 
difference of 10° B. in the gravity of the oils 
they afford ; and this fact is of course paralleled 
in many other locations. 


General statements place the crude oil‘of: 


Oil Creek, as the rule, at gravities of from 40° 
up to 47°, and sometimes 50° B. (sp. gr., .829 to 
-785); about Franklin, at 30° to 32° (sp. gr. 
-879 to .869); of Burning Spring Run, at 33 
to 41° (sp. gr., .864 to .825) ; about Horse Neck 
Ran, at 28° to 42° (sp. gr., .890 to .820) ; about 
Cow Ran, O., at 40° to 41°; at Mecca, O., at 
26° to 28° (sp. gr., .901 to .890). Prof. Andrews 
states that oil from the coal measures may vary 
in gravity from 20° to 52° B. (sp. gr., .936 to 
-T77). He also speaks of a crude oil from near 
Pomeroy, O., which shows 51° B. (.781), and 
burns freely and with a brilliant flame, without 
refining. 

The temperature fixed by custom as the 
standard for testing the gravity of rock and 
coal oils, crude and refined, is 60° F. As at 
temperatures below this the density of the oil is 
increased, while at those above it becomes more 
rare, it is n , in testing oils at other 
temperatures than 60°, either to make allow- 
ance for the difference, or to bring-a sample to 
the standard temperature. Buyers now require 
that a fair sample of any tank or lot of crude 
petroleum in question shall be brought to the 
standard temperature before testing. 

As among the important chemical properties 
of petroleum, it may be remarked that the oil— 
crude or refined—does not unite or properly 
blend with water, though it imparts to the lat- 
ter its peculiar smell and taste. It combines in 
all proportions, however, with strong alcohol, 
with ether, and with common oils, both the 


essential and the unctuous. It dissolves sulphur, © 


phosphorus, iodine, camphor, most resins, wax, 
and fats, and softens rubber into a glairy var- 
nish. These qualities serve to explain some of 
its uses yet to be named. (Ure’s Dictionary.) 

Refining of Petroleum : Separation into Dis- 
tinct Products.—While standing in tanks, the 
crude oil loses much of the gas it may have held 
as brought up from the wells. It also loses by 
evaporation, and to a greater extent as it is al- 
lowed to stand longer, portions of its lower or 
most volatile constituent hydrocarbons. Where 
the oil is raised by pumping, the jet of gas is 
often visible as it shoots out horizontally from 
the pump, with each discharge of oil; and 
over the tanks into which oil just raised has 
been run, it is not uncommon to see a sort of 
tremulous or glimmering appearance, like that 
sometimes observed where heated air is rising, 
snd due to the presence of a scarcely visible 
cloud of escaped oil-vapors. In consequence 
of the rapidity with which the evaporation 
sometimes goes on from light oils when first 
raised, the remaining body of such oil is, in 
some cases, cooled almost or quite to freezing. 
Almost any crude oil, however, will still retain 
some portion of gas and of the lightest con- 
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stituents, as well as usually some water, and 
of course, other impurities. 

~ To free the crude oil from remaining admix 
tures such as those already named, is one object 
of the refining process; another is, at the same 
time, to separate from one another—though not 
in an exact and perfect manner—certain groups 
of the entire series of component hydrocarbons, 
each group intended to contain such of these 
as are suited to some particular use or uses. 
The groups so separated constitute so many 
complex materials, somewhat differing in their 
composition, and in certain of their sensible 
qualities. The means of such separation are 
afforded in the successively higher boiling points 
of the component oils, and in the circumstance 
that some of the constituent hydrocarbons are in 
reality solids, and which the oily components 
merely hold in solution. 

Thus, in order to obtain from petroleum a 
suitable burning oil, it is necessary to cut off 
both the extremes of the hydrocarbon series, 
The points of separation in the series could be 
determined by the density of the oi as it is car- 
ried over from the still, or perhaps by tempera- 
tures. In refining and separating the burning 
oil, in this country, the points of cutting off are 
usually determined, the lower by the density, 
and the higher by the same, or by the color of 
the oil flowing from the still. Thus, as the heat 
imparted to the crude petroleum placed in the 
still is gradually raised, the portion which at 
first distils over, and above a point of gravity 
which different refiners take variously at from 
about 65° down to 58° B.—as tested, of course, 
by bringing samples to 60° F.—is set aside, and 
constitutes the crude naphtha. It is most com- 
mon to cut off the naphtha at some point in a 
range of from 63° to 59° B. Many refiners 
separate first of all the lightest naphtha, down 
to about 80° B. ; to this the name of gasolene has 
been given. In the first refining of petroleum, 
the practice in determining the point of eutting 
off at last, z.¢., from the heavier components, 
is perhaps still more various. It appears that 
in some refineries a separation is at once made 
between the burning oil proper and a denser or 
lubricating oil; and those who desire to pro- 
duce a refined petroleunt of the best qualities, 
collect the oil for such purpose toward the last 
no longer than it continues to run “light,” or, at 
farthest, a (whiter) “light straw ;” or, when de- 
termined by density, to about 42° to 35° B. If 
beyond such point the distillation be kept up, and 
the product separately collected, this will consist 
of a lubricating oil, but which also holds some 
parafine. Here, again, the distillation may be 
stopped while the thicker residue in the still, 
and which is commonly known as the residuum. 
is yet only of the consistency of very thick oi 
or of a fluid tar; and in such case, the residuum 
will still contain much paraffine and some lubri- 
cating oil. In other cases,-the first distillation 
in refining petroleum is kept up so long as any 
dark and heavy oil continues to go over; and 
the only residua et the last is then the hard and 
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compact mass known—somew hat improperly— 
as coke, and which, largely composed of earthy 
matters and of carbon, is nearly or quite incom- 
bustible. 

At refineries in the oil regions it is a quite 
common practice not to separate a lubricating 
oil, but to run off into one receptacle the entire 
product obtained below a certain gravity at 
the outset; while it appears that at some of 
these the oil is cut off at about 42°, and the 
residue then mixed with crude oil and re- 
distilled. Hence, from circumstances which 
have now been indicated, it is often true that a 
refined petroleum contains yet constituents 
both too light and too heavy for use in burn- 
ing, and so requires to be refined again. If, 
upon testing a refined oil with the coal-oil 
pyrometer, its vapor would explode below 110°, 
it was for some time customary to pronounce 
such oil unsafe for burnings At present, how- 
ever, many dealers and consumers regard as safe 
oils of which the explosive point, correctly found, 
is as low as 100°. If a refined oil yields vapor 
in quantities which readily explode below this 
point, it is beyond question not suited for gen- 
eral use as an illuminant, but requires redistil- 
ling, a further portion of naphtha being sepa- 
rated. According as its naphtha has been cut 
off at points ranging from 65° to 58° B., a 
refined oil will show an explosive point of from 
about 90° F. up to 115°, or even to 120° or 
more. The lower the point at which the 
naphtha is cut off, the higher is the explosive 
point, and up to a certain degree the greater 
the safety of the oil, while the density of the 
latter and its illuminating value are at the same 
time increased. Again, if at first the petroleum 
was distilled well-nigh or completely down to 
a heavy residuum or to coke, more or less of 
lubricating oil may then also be separated at 
the last, in a second distillation. 

Through variations in the comparative purity 
of different crude oils, and in the care of refin- 
ing and the point to which the distillation is 
pushed, it results that the refined petroleum 
reaching the markets is of many grades of qual- 
ity and value. It is evident that where much 
heavy oil, quite or nearly colorless, can be ob- 
tained, this will allow of retaining more of the 
naphtha, and may yet show about a usual 
density; and, indeed, naphtha and heavy oil 
are sometimes so mixed as to afford an oil hay- 
ing the density of that of the best quality, 
while the oil actually of such quality would 
have its constituents more nearly in the middle 
of the hydrocarbon series. It will thus be 
seen that, for the quality of refined oils, density 
alone is not a sure criterion; as itis not, further, 
of their safety. Thus, dealers at present de- 
pend, for determining the quality and value of 
refined oils, almost entirely upon their color, 
and the indications of the fire-test; while, for 
crude oil, they are left to be guided in the main 
by density alone, and for naphtha, by density 
in connection with odor and color. Of refined 
oils, the best quality is that known as “ prime 
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white,” and which under the fire-test shows 
from 115° to 120° or upward; while after this 
in order follow ‘standard white,” “light straw 
to white,” “light straw,” “ straw,” “lemon,” 
etc. These varieties of color, taken alone, are 
not, as has already appeared, positive tests of 
density, of safety, or of illuminating value. The 
fire-test now generally required in refined oils 
for exportation, is 110° and upward; in those 
for home consumption, it may be stated at from 
100° to 110°. 

The burning oil obtained from petroleum has 
in this country become generally known ag 
kerosene, although this is properly the name (as 
originally applied by Dr. Gesner) of the anal- 
ogous burning oil separated from crude shale or 
coal oil. So far as burning oils are obtained from 
petroleum, the term kerosene applied to them 
must be regarded merely as a trade-mark, the 
proper name, as yet, being refined petroleum. 
Of course, in the separation of this product, no 
rule as to the proportion which will be set aside 
in form of the lighter and heavier constituents, 
can be laid down for oils generally; and the 
practice of different refiners being, as already 
seen, quite various, considerable differences wili 
exist in different burning oils in the respects of 
density and the total quantity of light they 
can afford. It has been stated that the. pro- 
portion of the limpid, merchantable illuminat- 
ing oil, in different specimens of the crude, 
will vary from about 30 up to 90 per cent. 
Mr. Paul states that from crude coal and shale 
oils not more than from 5 to 15 per cent. re- 
quires to be separated; from Canadian petro- 
leum not more than 10 per cent.; and from 
American petroleum (the writer having in 
view, perhaps, the lighter oils from the Oil 
Creek region) 20 to 25 percent. He further 
states that burning oil from coal and shales has 
usually a specific gravity of about .825, 7. e., 
41° B., while those from petroleum have rarely 
a specific gravity of above .800 (about 46° B.), 
and sometimes stand as low as .780 (51° B.). 
It is still a question, however, whether by re- 
taining (so far as is safe) the lighter constitu- 
ents, and so getting an oil of less density but 
in greater volume, the total quantity of light, 
and so, the total value obtainable from a crude 
petroleum, is not increased. Prof. Silliman 
quotes Mr. Gilbert as putting the loss in refin- 
ing of crude California petroleum at 10 to 
15 per cent., and as giving the following state- 
ment of the products of distillation: Naphtha, 
5 per cent., at 65° B.; burning oil, .50, at 30° 
to 82° B. (much too low); light machine oil, 
.20, at 25°; heavy oil and parafiine, .25, at 
18° B. 

Professors Brewer, of Yale College, and Whit- 
ney, of California, appear to Insist upon a radi- 
cal distinction between the petroleum of the 
eastern oil regions and the thick oil or mineral 
tar of the natural wells of California; and the 
former, at least, doubts whether this tarry oil 
will afford good illuminating and lubricating 
oils. Writers in Califtrnia journals also lave 
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recently declared that no illuminating oil com- 
parable with that of the éast has been, beyond 

uestion, produced from the wells of that State. 
On the contrary, besides Prof. Silliman, Prof. 


A. K. Eaton and other chemists have found the 


California oil examined by them to be petrole- 
um, and to yield fair percentages of both illumi- 
nating and lubricating oils. The great evapora- 
tion due toa hot climate would doubtless ren- 
der the more surface oils of less value than such 
as might be obtained by deep borings. The 
question of value for distillation of the Califor- 
nia asphaltum can be determined only by actual 
experiment. ; 

As to the process of refining, it may be said 
briefly that where this and the separation of the 
products are effected in the same course, the 
naphtha is first run off into one receptacle, and 
the illuminating oil next conveyed into another, 
while the heavier products which follow may 
be discharged together into a third, or separated 
into lighter and heavier lubricating oils. Hav- 
ing been run into the large tanks intended to 
receive it, the burning oil is purified by agitat- 
ing successively with sulphuric acid, with 
water, with alkali, and then with water again ; 
and it is then by suitable treatment further 
decolorized, and, as it’ is termed, 7 eodorized 
—the latter expression, however, implying 
chiefly the removal of odors due to foreign 
admixtures remaining in the oil, and not 
altogether of its own specific odor. It is 
important that the oil should be wholly freed 
from the chemicals employed in its purifica- 
tion, as otherwise it is liable to grow darker, 
and at the least to lose in market value, with 
age. The heavier oil is sometimes by itself re- 
distilled, yielding a further portion of burning 
oil; this latter is then often mixed with naph- 
tha, producing a burning oil of inferior grade. 
But whether redistilled or not, the heavy oils 
being finally left to stand in vats, deposit in 
solid form a considerable quantity of parafiine. 
This, taken up from the vats, is freed from 
intermixed oil by pressure, much in the same 
manner in which the separation of the solid 
from the fluid fats is carried on in case of lard, 
tallow, &c.; and the impure solid parafiine, as 
thus procured, is subsequently remelted by 
itself, and purified. The crude naphtha is also 
commonly refined and deodorized. Within 
the stills there remaius at the close of the pro- 
cess a dark, thick, tarry residuum, which still 
contains parafline; or, if the process has been 
carried to the extreme, as before shown, only 
the hard cake or mass of coke, which is quite 
worthless. (See Perrotevm, in the New Amer- 
IOAN CYOLOPZDIA.) 

When the change from the distillation of 
crude coal oil to. that of rock oil had once been 
made, it soon became general, the very low 
price at the time, at least in this country, of 
the latter oil, crude, serving wholly to exclude 
for the time, from competition with it, those 
obtained from coal, asphaltum, &c. The works 
of the New York Kerosene Oil Co., on Long 
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Island, established for the refining of coal oil, 
were among the first to be devoted to the work- 
ing of the new material. 

In some cases, the heavy crude or natural’ 
lubricating oils are not distilled, but are pu- 
rified by applying heat and by the use of chem- 
ical agents, the purpose of which is to re- 
move from them the grit, &c., including some- 
times certain impurities of a gummy character, 
and which would tend to destroy their value as 
lubricants. The same unfavorable effect, in- 
deed, would be exerted by paraffine, if left in 
very considerable quantity in the oils; and this 
must further be in part removed, as is accom- 
plished by chilling the oils with ice, and then 
pressing them through porous materials. The 
city of Cleveland has thus far been one of the 
chief centres of manufacture, from petroleum, 
of lubricating oils. 

In connection with the attempts now being 
made to produce many of the new dyes, hither- 
to known as the “ coal-tar colors,” or at least 
dyes closely resembling them, from petroleum, 
it becomes a very important practical question 
whether American rock oils, or at least some 
varieties of them, do or do not contain as con- 
stituents, the distinct chemical principles known 
as benzele and toluole ; since it is from a combi- 
nation of these, primarily, with nitrous acid, that 
aniline, the basis of many of the most valuable 
among the new dyes, is obtained. M.Schorlem- 
mer hasrecently declared thatin American petro- 
leum he finds, to some extent, both benzole and 
toluole; but MM. Pelouze and Cahonrs, agreeing 
with Mansfield and other early authorities, ex- 
plicitly contradict this conclusion; and in the 
views of the latter some chemists in New York 
coincide. Finally, Messrs. De la Rue and Mul- 
ler, for some time engaged in an examination 
of the Rangoon petroleum, intimate that in it 
they find not only the series of hydrides already 
presented (see Taste), but also the benzole se- 
ries, as benzole (O12 He), toluole (Ci, Hs), &e. 
In like manner it is still undecided whether pe- 
troleum contains to some extent aniline itself, 
though this also is doubtful, or naphthaline, or 
other constituents, light or heavy, which, for the 
color-manufacture, may serve as equivalents for 
the principles already named. (See ANILINE 
Cotors, in this volume.) 

Through a combination of causes, a great 
and well-nigh unparalleled excitement has 
arisen in the money market, in connection 
with the subjects of oil lands and prospects, 
and with the value and transfers of property 
of the various companies, established and 
newly forming. 

According to statements in an editorial arti- 
cle in the “ New York World,” of Jan. 11, 1865, 
there were at that time in the city of New York 
alone 112 petroleum companies (known) in ex- 
istence and forming, their combined nominal 
capital being as stated in the subjoined table, 
which presents the known petroleum inyest- 
ments of the ten (in this respect) leading cities 
of the United States: 
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Philadelphia... .$163,715,000 | Baltimore....... $1,750,000 
New York...... 134,045,000 | Chicago .......... 1,000,000 
Pittsburg........ 15,740,000 | Cincinnati.......... 750,000 
Titusville......... 000,000 | Washington........ 700,000 

OSLON-. vide tpinies 2,300,000 se 
Cleveland......... 2,200,000 Total... .$826,200,000 


It is also stated, that to this aggregate probably 
100,000,000 should be added for capital in like 
manner invested, in the same cities and else- 
where, in other companies and in private enter- 
prises, but in amounts not publicly or not defi- 
nitely known. 

Uses of Petroleum and its Products.—The 
refined petroleum, of a gravity of 43° to 46° B., 
or higher, is the oil which is burned for illumi- 
nation. As ordinarily burned, in suitable 
lamps, it affords a light superior in power and 
in quality to that of coal-gas flames of like size, 
the oil-flame being the more solid, soft, and 
through effect of the chimney, steady, as well 
asexceedingly white. According to Prof. Frank- 
land’s estimates, based on the relative cost of 
the various materials named in England, the 
light of coal or cannel-gas is cheaper than that 
of refined petroleum; but the Netter again 
costs less than one-third as much as an equal 
quantity of light from sperm oil, in a yet lower 
ratio when compared with that from tallow or 
paraffine candles, and less than one-twelfth the 
cost of that from spermaceti or wax. (See An- 
NUAL Oyoropzp1A, 1863.) When, however, the 
relatively higher cost in this country of coal 
and coal-gas is taken into the account, it be- 
comes quite certain that here petroleum affords 
a cheaper illuminant even than gas. Its econo- 
my for general use, and particularly where gas 
cannot be had, is thus obvious; although its 
convenience of use is somewhat Jess than that 
of sperm-oil. 

The lubricating oil, of a gravity usually of 
about 28° to 33° B., stands next in general im- 
portance. As a lubricator, this oil is superior 
to most, if not all others, in the circumstances 
that it does not readily oxidize, so as to form a 
gummy or tenacious deposit upon axles and the 
surface of.bearings to which it is applied, and 
that, if properly purified in the outset, it need 
not contain any such adhesive matters; so that 
it hence works free and smooth. In practice, 
in order (as it is termed) to give it “ body,” the 
heavy petroleum is very commonly mixed with 
a portion of sperm or other oils. It is stated 
that the heavy oil is also used as a polish for 
furniture, and as an ingredient in a paint oil, 
being in this way employed in mixture as a par- 
tial substitute for linseed oil. Its want. of a 
marked oxidizing tendency, and hence of “ dry- 
ing” property, however, unfits the heavy re- 
fined petroleum for use except for comparative- 
ly rough or cheap work. 

The paraffine obtained from petroleum is 
without doubt, to some extent, a different ma- 
terial from that afforded by the tar from coal, 
shales, peat, &c. As already seen, this paraf- 
fine can be obtained directly from many crude 
oils, especially the heavier, by chilling them so 
as to congeal and solidify it, and then pressing 
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through porous materials, which allow only the 
oil to escape, as well as also by treating the 
ordinary residuum in the like manner, or per- 
haps by chemical agents, and from the deposits 
at the bottom of the vats into which refined 
oils are run. When purified, the paraffine is a 
whitish, tasteless, and inodorous substance, 
somewhat resembling spermaceti, and of a spe- 
cific gravity of about .870. It appears to be 
used as yet, chiefly as a hardening ingredient 
with tallow, spermaceti, &c., in the making of 
candles; and it is stated also, to some extent, in 
mixture with beeswax and spermaceti, for the 
purposes answered by those materials. 

Naphtha, or benzine, which when crude may 
range in gravity from about 58° to 65° B., or 
upwards, and which, after refining, is quoted 
at 60° to 63°, has been put to a variety of uses, 
to prevent its being a waste material, though it 
is not in all of these yet made to serve to the 
best advantage. It appears to be an excellent 
article for cleansing wool, and when refine 
also for cleaning soiled fabrics or garments, an: 
without impairing their colors. It has been 
employed as a solvent of various gum-resins, 
and particularly of India-rubber. In the pre- 
paration of varnishes and of paints, it has been 
to some extent used as a substitute for spirits 
of turpentine; but the latter article being in 
fair supply, and being as yet preferred, the 
naphtha has not come into the general use for 
these purposes that had been anticipated for it. 
(“Shipping List ” annual review, 1864.) The 
lighter oils have been to some extent also burned 
in vapor lamps, the oil being contained in a 
reservoir to which heat must first be applied, 
to commence its evaporation. It may be re- 
marked that with some refiners, and perhaps to 
some extent among dealers, it is customary to 
make a distinction, between the lighter and 
heavier naphtha; but such distinction has not 
become general. 

An oil is prepared from petroleum for cur- 
riers’ use, in finishing leather, and which is said 
to be preferable for such purpose to the fish 
and neats-foot oil hitherto commonly employed. 
Soaps for toilet use have been to some extent 
prepared, in which, along with the fat or oil 
and alkali, refined petroleum is incorporated. 
Such petrolized soap has been said to have some 
advantages, as in protecting and favoring a 
healthful condition of the skin; but among the 
difficulties in the way of the manufacture has 
been that of securing a petroleum sufficiently 
free from odor, and this application of the oil 
can scarcely yet be said to be successfully car- 
ried out. To the subject of Ani~meE Corors, 
reference has already been made. <A process 
has been patented in New York, for producing 
from some of the dyes recently obtained from 
petroleum a set of inks, for the printing in col 
ors of show-bills, etc. 

The residuum, besides being sometimes made 
to yield paraffine and to some extent the ma- 
terial for dyes, has been employed witk success 
in the manufacture of illuminating gas (see pre- 
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eeding volume); and it has already been to 
some extent turned to account in this country 
as a fuel, being thus used under the refining 


stills. It is probable that for both these pur-. 


poses this material, as well as some sorts of 
crude petroleum, may yet be in considerable 
demand. So soon as suitable apparatus shall 
have been invented for their consumption, and, 
in ease of the crude oils, wherever the cost of 
these shall be relatively less than that of coal, 
the economy both of space and material, and 
the convenience of employment of fuels of this 
sort, must lead to their extensive adoption in 
practice, and especially as a source of heat for 
the boilers of locomotives, in ocean steam navi- 
gation, etc. Both as a fuel and as material for 
lighting gas, the supplies of petroleum and 
bitumen on the Pacific coast, where coal is very 
costly, and steam fuel of any kind for marine 
use extremely scarce, are likely to prove of great 
importance. It is stated that at the Downer 
refinery, in Corry, both the residuum and naph- 
tha have been experimented with by use of a 
new apparatus intended for their consumption, 
and that they have thus afforded a heat as 
powerful and regular as that from bituminous 
or anthracite coal. Finally, it has recently been 
found that an oil of low gravity still remains in 
the residuum as usually left; and certain par- 
ties in New York and Brooklyn have distilled 
from it an excellent lubricating oil of a density 
of 28° to 30°. 

The principal uses to which varieties of crude 
petroleum have been put, or for which some of 
them obviously promise to be largely useful, the 
former including the direct use of some pure 
light oils for burning, the employment of the 
oil from many particular locations as a remedial 
agent, and that both for internal and external 
use, etc., and the latter including especially 
the office of fuel, and of a material for gas 
manufacture, have already been incidentally 
alluded to. The: applications, however, of 
petroleum and its products aresstill constantly 
extending; and of some of their minor uses, or 
such as are yet only in course of development, 
it is not necessary here to speak. 

Duties on Petroleum.—The Government tax 
of twenty cents per gallon on refined petroleum, 
and the same on naphtha, went into effect July 
ist, 1864; but the full influence of the tax upon 
the prices of bonded and free oils was not reach- 
ed until December. 

Commerce of Petroleum.—The New York 
wholesale prices, per gallon, of crude petro- 
leum, of refined—free, aud in bond—and of re- 
fined naphtha, in the first weeks of January, 
April, July, and October, 1863 and 1864, with 
the averages for those two years, and the 

rices in the first weeks of January and 
March, 1865, wete as below. The qualities of 
oil quoted are of crude, gravity of 40° to 47° B.; 
of refined, “light straw” to “white”; ofrefined 
naphtha, gravity of 60° to 63° B. Very high or 
very .oW gravity crude, or “prime white” or 
“straw” refined, would vary from the rates given, 
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Dates Crude. Refined. | Refined. Ref 
Petroleum. | Free In Bond. | Naphtha. 
Cta. Cts. Cts. Cts. 

1863. .Jan. 8...... 25 @2T 50 | 424a47h | 80@35 
“April 1 20 @214 | 33@37 @ 80@32 

« July 1 82 @33 63@65 | 54 @ST | 24@25 
© Oct: 8.035. 34 @ 36 | 6567 @ 280,80 
1864..Jan, 2...... 81 @31}4 | 50G@52 | 45 @4T | 20@25 
« “April 2 33 @— | 58@63 | 51 @52 | 33@35 
a OULYy, Bis cane 51 @53 | 98@100) 909 @— | 42@49 
ei 2 CO 383@39 | 73@74 | Bi@64 | 45@478 
1868, average..... 28.13 | 51.74| 415 | 238.59 
S 41,81 74.61 6 .03 30.54 
1865..Jan. 4...... 51 @52k | 92@94 | BR@T4 | Ba@— 
43 87@88 | 66 GET | 51G53 


The following exhibit presents the total 
quantities received of crude and refined petro- 
leum, at New York, in 1863 (nearly accurate), 
and 1864: 


Stock on hand, Jan. 1, 1863, in all the yards..... 165,100 bbls, 


Received in 1863, as reported..... . ..686,260 
Probable additions required, for omis- 
RGU Iii ee ceetcesdderueiessusaces 34,500 
EE POOR chin vin cid tw ahahe name socavcceus 720,760 
PORMRPMTNU Rie ails ds vsedh acadpasadanen cnca 885,360 
Deduct export from N. Y., in 1863..... 488,690 
Stock on hand, Jan. 1, 1864............ 82,709—571,899 


Remainder, taken for consumption from New 
York in 1863, including shipments to 


AISUOUEID Ss nara cdtandt chips acectcctunss sade 314,461 bbla 
Equal to an average per month, of.............. 26,205 
Stock on hand, Jan. 1, 1864, of all kinds......... 82,709 bbis 
SOREL VOUL I IOUE So voc cdendascscwaseteseccoss 720,100 

SMRME SUODDIT TS wena canvas 625 okiuwesb aaceas 802,809 bbls, 
Deduct export from N. Y., in 1864....533, 
Stock on hand, Jan. 1, 1865............ 27,228 —560.622 
Remainder taken for consumption from New 

BE Oe OS o> Ano oss tS acimt eda canto cae 242.187 bbls, 
Equal to an ayerage per month, of............2. 20,1822 “ 


The Question of Durability of the Oil Sup- 
plies.—The natural accumulation of petroleum 
in each given region, and that of the bitumen 
in any given stratum which may have been its 
source, being of course some limited and (at 
any given time) definite quantity, and the rate 
at which—if at all—fresh supplies of the oil can 
be evolved, being very slow, it must follow that, 
by working any region, its available oil-sup- 
plies will be gradually and steadily exhausted. 
But the duration of the commercial supply of 
the world will be greatly protracted by the 
discovery of new regions, and by the develop- 
ment of such as are remote and yet neglected; 
perhaps also in some cases by sinking wells into 
collections of oil in strata deeper than those 
which in the same districts have yet been pene- 
trated. These presumptive conclusions appear 
to be sustained both by general facts in the 
history of petroleum regions, and by some spe- 
cial facts already noted in course of working 
the regionsthe most fully developed on this 
continent. 

The yield of oil from the numerous springs 
of the Rangoon district, on the Irrawaddy, has 
become greatly reduced in quantity. The oil 
springs of Agrigentum, in Sicily, and of Derby- 
shire, England, have nearly ceased to flow 
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The large and wide-spread surface supply of pe- 
troleum of a past age over northwestern Penn- 
sylvania and the southern part of western New 
York has long since, save at a few points, dis- 
appeared. It is stated that few, if any, of the 
old salt wells of the Sandy, Kanawha, Alleghany, 
Muskingum, and other valleys in which these 
have been worked, have been kept at a good 
yield, except by deepening them from time to 
time; and that, at such times, usually new sup- 
plies of gas and oil, as well as of brine, have 
made their appearance. . It is already noted 
that along Oil Creek fewer of the new boriugs 
afford spouting wells than was the case in 1861 
and ’62; while, further, the most violent blow- 
ing and spouting wells of that period have be- 
come comparatively quiet. It may be added, 
that generally the flow of the best flowing wells 
has not continued more than about eighteen 
months. Though in a good proportion of cases 
the pumping wells of the Oil Creek and con- 
tiguous districts are quite regular in their yield 
for a long time, yet very many such that once 
yielded largely have finally given out. Indeed 
it is found that, as a general rule, all the older 
wells, flowing or pumping, have tended grad- 
ually to a greatly diminished yield of oil, 
while many, as just intimated, in time fail 
altogether. In some instances, productive 
wells suddenly cease to afford oil. 

It appears safe to state that, as a rule, the 
value of oil-producing property is materially 
impaired by any causes which lead to the con- 
sumption or discharge of large quantities of the 
imprisoned gas, or which, as in the case of the 
inflow down abandoned wells, allow of the free 
introduction of water into the oil reservoirs. 

In addition to authorities already named, 
some information upon many points touched on 
in this article, has been derived from the vol- 
ume entitled “All about Petroleum” (New 
York, 1864), and some also from other sources. 

PHYSICAL FORCES. The investigation 
into the nature and relations of the physical 
forces continues with unabated and increasing 
earnestness. It seems to be generally agreed 
that the dynamical aspect of natural phenome- 
na is the one to be mainly considered in future. 
Facts of force and power have been long and 
closely observed; they now require to be com- 
bined. The need is felt for a philosophy of 
energy sufficiently valid and comprehensive to 
explain the connections of the forces, and reach 
propositions of sufficient universality to cover 
all the cases of the exercise of power. 

The general problem may be conveniently 
considered in a twofold aspect: jirst, respect- 
ing those movements of the minute portions of 
matter in which all molecular force is now be- 
lieved to consist; and, second, the relations 
among the radiant forces. 

As respects heat, it may now be regarded as 
well established that it does not consist in a 
peculiar fluid, but in the movements of the 
atoms or minuter portions of matter. Nothing 
needed to be ad:ted to the original and decisive 
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experiments of Count Rumford to show ‘the 
complete futility of the old view, and fix the 
conviction that heat is precisely what he called 
it, a mode of motion. The conception of heat 
as a calorific fluid was abundantly adequate in 
the earlier stages of science, while yet material 
ideas were dominant, and the physicist held 
that his chief work was to determine the quali- 
ties and quantities of matter. But when con- 
ceptions of force had gradually grown into 
prominence, and from considering the charac- 
teristic properties of the various forms of energy 
the investigation advanced to questions of quan- 
tity, to the quantitative relations and equiva- 
lences of power, the whole subject assumed a 
new aspect, and the utter deficiency of the old 
hypotheses was at once apparent. Rumford’s 
experiments were, no doubt, completely con- 
clusive, but they have been reénforced by a 
train of varied and extended investigations 
through the last half century, which places the 
whole subject in a new and most interesting at- 
titude. Having abandoned the idea that heat 
is a peculiar substantive thing, a view which 
cuts off all rational possibility of linking it to 
other dynamic agencies, the physicist holds 
that it consists essentially in atomic move- 
ments, and that all its phenomena are to be 
accounted for on this principle. Zhermotics, 
in fact, or the science of heat, is at once but 
a branch of the greater science of molecu- 
lar dynamics; as heat, like any other force, 
is never known, except through material 
movement. As its various efforts all resolve 
themselves simply into expansions or contrac- 
tions, it certainly seems the most natural view 
to dispense entirely with the machinery of hy- 
pothetical fluids, and define it as simply a mode 
of motion in the matter which manifests it. 
Exactly what those atomic motions are in which 
heat essentially consists, cannot be considered 
as yet determined. The prevailing opinion, 
however, among scientific men is, that it con- 
sists in the simple oscillations of the atoms. It is 
more universally held that material atoms are 
never in absolute contact; that they are set at 
distances from each other, with comparatively 
large interspaces, which admit of free motion. 
Heating a body, then, would consist of impart- 
ing to it additional molecular motion, by which 
the atoms would be made to vibrate through 
larger distanees, causing expansion of the mass. 
Cooling would be a loss of this vibratile motion 
by which the body contracts; while the com- 
municability of heat in its various modes and 
conditions, is but the communicability of mo- 
lecular motion. 

Ithas long been held that light is but a mode 
of motion, as is shown by the universal accept- 
ance of the undulatory hypothesis. Whether, as 
is commonly done, an ether be assumed as the 
medium of the undulatory movement, or wheth- 
er, in accordance with the views of some, the 
conception of an ether be held as unwarrantable, 
and the undulations are assumed to take place 
in ordinary matter, it seems to be substantially 
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the same thing; light is resolved simply into a 
vibration, or an undulation of the particles of a 
medium. Of course the rejection of an ether 
implies the assumption of universal matter, 
which is maintained by Prof. Groves, who de- 
nies that there is any support for the notion of 
@ universal vacuum in the celestial spaces. 

But if heat and light are thus modes of motion, 
and science has undertaken to state what kinds 
of motion they are, it becomes obvious tkat all 
the allied forces are of a-kindred nature; and 
the question arises, What are the several kinds 
of motion which constitute these various 
energies? This is the grand dynamical prob- 
lem of the future, which it will require the 
coéperating scientific intellect of the world to 
solve. Nevertheless year by year progress is 
being made, and we may here call attention to 
an able and ingenious attempt in this direc- 
tion which has been recently put forth. Her- 
bert Spencer has put the question, ‘‘ What is the 
particular mode of motion which constitutes 
electricity ?” and favored us with his answer, 
which isso important as to have commanded 
extensive scientific approval. We condense his 
views. 

That electricity is some kind of molecular 
vibration, different from the molecular vibra- 
tions which luminous bodies give off, must be gen- 
erally admitted. Beyond those oscillations of 
molecules from which light and heat result, many 
would suspect that there will, in some cases, 
arise compound oscillations. Let us consider 
whether the conditions under which electricity 
arises are not such as to generate compound 
oscillations, and whether the phenomena of 
electricity are not such as to result from com- 
pound oscillations. 

The universal antecedent to the production 
of electricity is the contact of heterogeneous 
substances. If, then, electricity is some mode 
of molecular motion, and if, whenever it is pro- 
duced, the contact of substances having unlike 
molecules is the antecedent, there seems thrust 
upon us the conclusion, that electricity results 
from some mutual action of molecules, whose 
motions are unlike. What must this mutua. 
action be? The answer to this question does 
not seem dificult to reach, if we take the sim- 
plest case—the case of contact electricity. When 
two pieces of metal of the same kind and of the 
same temperature are applied to one another, 
there is no electrical excitation; but if the met- 
als applied to one another be of different kinds, 
there is a genesis of electricity. This, which 
has been regarded as an anomalous fact, a fact 
so anomalous that it has been much disputed, 
because apparently at variance with every hy- 
pothesis, is a fact to which an interpretation 
is at once supplied by the hypothesis, that elec- 
tricity results from the mutual disturbance of 
unlike molecular motions. For if, on the one 
hard, we have homogeneous metals in contact, 
their respective molecules oscillating simulta- 
neously, will give and take any forces which 
they impress on one another without producing 
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an oscillation of anew order. Butif, on the other 
hand, the molecules of the one mass have periods 
of oscillation different from those of the other 
mass, then their mutual impacts will not agree 
with the period of oscillation of either, but will 
generate a new system, differing from and much 
slower than that of either. The production of 
what are called beats in acoustics will best illus- 
trate this. It is a familiar fact that two strings, 
vibrating at different rates, for a time concur in 
sending off aérial waves in the same direction 
at the same instant; that their vibrations get- 
ting more and more out of correspondence, 
they send off their aérial waves in the same di- 
rection at exactly intermediate instants; and 
presently, coming once more into correspond- 
ence, they again generate coinciding waves; so 
that, when their periods of vibration differ but 
little, and when, consequently, it takes an ap- 
preciable time to complete their alternations of 
agreement and disagreement, there results an 
audible alternation in the sound—a succession 
of pulses of louder and feebler sound. In other 
words, besides the primary simple and rapid 
series of waves constituting the two sounds 
themselves, there is a series of compound 
waves resulting from their repeated conilicts 
and concurrences. 

Now, if instead of the two strings communi- 
cating their vibrations to the air, each commu- 
nicated its vibrations to the other, we should 
have just the same alternation of concurrent 
and conflicting pulses. And if each of the two 

i was combined with an aggregate of 
others like itself, in such a way that it com- 
municated to its neighbors both its normal and 
its abnormal vibrations, it is clear that through 
each aggregate of strings there would be prop- 
agated one of these compound masses of oscil- 
lations, in addition to this simple rapid oscilla- 
tion. 

This illustration will make it manifest, that 
where a mass of molecules, which have a cer- 
tain period of vibration, is placed in contact 
with a mass of molecules which have another 
period of vibration, there must result an alter- 


nation of coincidences and antagonisms in the 


molecular motions, such as will make the mole- 
cules alternately increase and decrease one 
another’s motions. There will be instants at 
which they are moving in the same direction, and 
intervening instants at which they are moving in 
opposite directions; whence will arise periods 
of greatest and least deviations from their or- 
dinary motions. And these greatest and least 
deviations being communicated to neighboring 
molecules, and passed on by them to the next, 
will result in waves of perturbation propagated 
throughout each mass. 

Let us now ask what will be the mutual re- 
lations of three waves? Action and reaction 
being equal and opposite, it must happen that 
whatever effect a molecule of the mass A pro- 
duces upon an adjacent molecule of the mass B, 
must be accompanied by an equivalent reverse 
effect upon itself. If a molecule of the mass A 
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is at any instant moving in such a way as to 
impress on a molecule of the mass B an ad- 
ditional momentum in any given direction, 
then the momentum of the molecule of B in 
that direction will be diminished to an equal 
amount. That is to say, to any mass of in- 
creased motion propagated through the mcle- 
cules of B, there must be a reactive wave of 
decreased motion propagated in the opposite 
direction through the molecules of A. See, 
then, the two significant facts, any addition of 
motion which at one of these alternate periods 
is given by the molecules of A to the molecules 
of B, must be propagated through the molecules 
of Bin a direction away from A; and, simul- 
taneously, there must be a substraction from the 
motion of the molecules of A, which will be 
propagated through them in a direction away 
Jrom B. To every wave of excess sent through 
one mass, there will be a corresponding wave 
of defect sent through the other; and these 
positive and negative masses will be exactly 
coincident in their times and exactly equal in 
their amounts. Whence it obviously follows, 
that if these waves proceeding from the sur- 
face of contact through the two masses in con- 
trary directions are brought into relation, they 
will neutralize each other. Action and reaction 
being equal and opposite, these plus and minus 
molecular motions will cancel one another if 
they are added together, and there will be a 
restoration of equilibrium. 

These positive and negative waves of per- 
turbation will travel through the two masses 
of molecules with great facility. It is now an 
established truth, that molecules absor), in the 
increase of their own vibrations, those rythmi- 
cal impulses as waves which have periodic 
times the same ‘as their own; but that they 
cannot thus absorb successive impulses that 
have periodic times different from their own. 
Hence those differential undulations being very 
long undulations in comparison with those of 
the molecules themselves, will readily pass 
through the masses of molecules or be conducted 
by them. Further observe, that if the two 
masses of molecules continue joined, these posi- 
tive and negative differential masses, travelling 
away from the surface of contact in opposite 
directions, and mutually arriving at the outer 
surfaces of the two masses, will be flected 
from these; and, travelling back again toward 
the surface of contact will there meet and neu- 
tralize one another. Hence no current will be 
produced along a wire joining the outer surfaces 
of the masses, since neutralization will be more 
readily effected by this return of the waves 
through the masses themselves. But though 
no external current arises, the masses will con- 
tinue in what we call opposite electrical states; 
as a delicate electrometer shows that they do. 
And further, if they are parted, the positive 
and negative waves which have the instant 
before been propagated through them respect- 
ively remaining neutralized, the masses will 
display their opposite electrical states in a 
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more conspicuo.s way. The residual positive 
and negative waves will then neutralize each 
other along any conductor that is placed be- 
tween them; seeing that the plus waves com- 
municated from the one mass to the conductor, 
meeting with the minus waves communicated 
from the other, each being mutually cancelled 
as they meet, the conductor will become a Jine 
of least resistance to the waves of each mass 

Carrying out this view with great ingenuity 
in the case of thermo-electricity and reaching 
by it an explanation of the thermo-electric 


pile, Mr. Spencer thus sums up the argument:. 
May it not be said, that by some such ac- ° 


tion alone can the phenomena of electricity be 
explained, and that some such action must in- 
evitably arise under the conditions? On the 
one hand, electricity being a mode of motion, 
implies the transformation of some preéxisting 
motion—implies, also, a transformation, such 
that there are two new kinds of motion simul- 
taneously generated, equal and opposite in their 
directions—implies, further, that these differ 
in being plus and minus, and being therefore 
capable of neutralizing each other. On the 
other hand, in the above cases, molecular mo- 
tion is the only source of motion that may be 
assigned; and this molecular motion must, un- 
der the circumstances, produce effects of the 
kind witnessed, Molecules vibrating at differ- 
ent rates cannot be brought in proximity 
without affecting one another’s motions. They 
must affect one another’s motions by period- 
ically adding to or deducting from one another’s 
motions; and any excess of motion which those 
of one order may receive, must be accompanied 
by an equivalent defect of motion in those of 
the other order. When such molecules are 
units of aggregates placed in contact, they 
must pass on those perturbations to their 
neighbors. And so from the surface of contact, 
there must be waves of excessive and defective 
molecular motion, equal in their amounts and 
opposite in their directions—waves which must 
exactly compensate one another when brought 
into relation. The cause alleged must cer- 
tainly work some such effects as those describ- 
ed. In this discussion it will be seen that Mr. 
Spencer deals only with electrical phenomena, 
of the simplest kind; he, however, promises in 
future to show how this hypothesis furnishes 
interpretations of other forms of electricity. 
Interesting results have also been reached 
during the past year in the field of radiation on 
the connection of the radiants. We are so ac- 
customed to associate the word ray with the 
idea of light, that the terms dark, invisible, or 
obscure rays are not easy to realize in the 
mind. Yet much the larger portion of the 
sun’s rays are of this invisible character, as 
was discovered by Sir Wm. Herschel sixty-five 
years ago. By passing a delicate thermometer 
through the solar spectrum, he determined 
the relative heating power, which he found 
to increase from the violet to the red, and to 
his surprise he also found that the dark spaca 
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beyond the red was hotter than the colored 
region, He hence concluded that beside the vis- 
ible sunshine there is a vast outflow of perfectly 
invisible tays proceeding from the sun, and 
that, measured by their thermal power, the 
energy of these invisible radiations is greater 
than that of all the visible rays taken together. 
Forty years later these results were modified 
and extended by the son of the discoverer, Sir 
John Herschel, by a different method of inquiry. 

The inquiry was taken up and pursued with 
remarkable success by Melloni. He achieved 
his admirable results first by the adoption of 
the thermo-electric pile as an instrument of re- 
search far more sensitive and perfect than the 
most delicate thermometer; and second, by 
the discovery that rock-salt is in a super- 
eminent degree pervious to the dark rays; it 
permits almost the whole of them to pass, and 
was hence termed the glass of heat. By the 
use of rock-salt prisms he showed that the 
dark heating rays, which are known as the 
ultra-red or Herschellic rays, formed an invisible 
spectrum at least as long asthe visible one. He 
found, also, that the maximum of radiant ther- 
mal power lies as far on one side the red as the 
green light of the spectrum on the other. 

Prof. Tyndall has pursued these researches at 
intervals during the last ten years, employing 
the thermo-electric pile and the spectrum of the 
electric light, produced by using the electric 
lamp of Duboscq. He finds that the augmenta- 
tion of temperature beyond the red in the spec- 
trum of the electric light is sudden and enor- 
mous. Representing the thermal intensities by 
lines of proportional lengths, and erecting these 
lines as perpendiculars at the places to which 
they correspond, when we pass beyond the 
red these perpendiculars suddenly and greatly 
increase in length, reach a maximum, and then 
fall somewhat more suddenly on the opposite 
side of the maximum. When the ends of these 
perpendiculars are united, the curve beyond the 
red representing the dark radiation, rises in a 
steep and massive peak, which quite dwarfs by 
its magnitude the radiation of the luminous 
portions of the spectrum. Interposing suitable 
substances in the path of the beam this peak 
may be in part cut away. Water, in certain 
thicknesses, does this very effectually. The va- 
por of water would do the same, and this fact 
enables us to account for the difference between 
the distribution of heat in the solar and in the 
electric spectrum. The peak in the spectrum 
of the electric light is much higher than in the 
solar spectrum; the latter having, probably, 
been cut down by the aqueous vapor of the 
atmosphere. 

But how may these dark radiations be sepa- 
rated from the others? <A portion of them may 
obviously be isolated by interposing an opaque 
screen so as to cut off the luminous portion of the 
spectrum—the dark remainder being still snb- 
ject to reflection, refraction, and condensation. 
The attention of scientific men, however, from 
Sir W. Herschel to the present time, has been 
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directed to the discovery of some medium whick 
should be opaque to light but transparent to heat 
—something which might strain or sift the ray of 
its luminous elements, while the thermal stream 
is allowed freely to pass. Dark-colored glasses 
were much used for this purpose, and latterly a 
perfectly black glass. 

Prof. Tyndall’s researches on the relations of 
radiant heat to various gases led him to the 
discovery that elementary gases were in a high 
degree transparent to the dark rays, while the 
compound gases, on the other hand, were in a 
great degree opaque to them. Starting with 
this clue, Prof. Tyndall was led to inquire into 
the behavior of various elements for this pur-- 
pose. He found that sulpiur dissolved in bi- 
sulphide of carbon, and also bromine, were 
eminently transparent to the ultra-red rays. 
He finally tried a soiution of iodine in bi-sul- 
phide of carbon, and arrived at the extraordi- 
nary result that a quantity of dissolved iodine 
sufficiently opaque to cut off the light of the 
mid-day sun was, within the limits of experi- 
ment, absolutely transparent to invisible radiant 
heat. 

Concentrating by a small glass mirror silvered 
in front, the rays emitted by the carbon points 
of the electric lamp, a convergent cone of 
light is obtained. Interposing in the path of 
this concentrated beam a cell containing the 
opaque solution of iodine, the light of the cone 
is utterly destroyed, while its invisible rays are 
scarcely disturbed. These converge to a focus 
at which though nothing can be seen, even in 
the darkest room the following effects are pro- 
duced: paper and wood are set on fire, cigars 
lit, charcoal ignited, and a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen exploded. Metals, as zinc and mag- 
nesium, are burned; and plates of charcoal or 
of copper, silver, or platinum with tarnished 
surfaces, are raised to incandescence. <A plate 
of platinized platinum in the invisible focus is 
made white hot, and when looked at through a 
prism, its light yields a brilliant-colored spec- 
trum. In this case there is an immediate and 
direct conversion of heat into light. 

Some thirteen years ago Prof. Stokes pub- 
lished the important discovery that by the 
agency of sulphate of quinine and various other 
substances the dark ultra-violet or active rays 
of the spectrum could be rendered visible. 
These invisible rays of high refrangibility, fall- 
ing upon a proper medium, are believed to cause 
the molecules of that medium to oscillate in 
slower periods than those of the incident waves. 
But in that experiment with heat there is a 
reverse effect. The dark thermal undulations 
consist of slower vibrations than the luminous, 
When these, therefore, fall upon a plate of 
platinum and raise it to incandescence, their 
periods of vibration are changed. But while 
in Prof. Stokes’ experiment the invisible rays 
became visible by lowering their refrangibility, 
in Tyndall’s experiment the dark rays became 
visible by raising their refrangibility. To the first 
Prof. Stokes has given the name Fluorescence, 
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and for the second Prof. Tyndall proposes that 
of Calorescence. Dr. Aikin claims the honor 
of first proposing the experiments which Prof. 
Tyndall has first successfully executed. 
PNEUMATIO RAILWAY. The Crystal 
Palace grounds, at Sydenham, England, were, 
during August, 1864, the scene of a very inter- 
esting experiment. A series of trial trips on the 
model Pneumatic Railway, constructed there, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Rammell, C.E., 
took place. A brickwork tunnel, about ten feet 
high by nine feet wide, and capable of admit- 
ting the largest carriages used on the Great 
Western Railway, had been laid with a single 
line of rails, fitted with opening and closing 
valves at either extremity, and supplied with 
all the other requisite apparatus for propelling 
passenger trains on the pneumatic principle. 
The tunnel or tube extends from the Sydenham 
entrance of the grounds to the Armoury, near 
the Penge-gate, a distance of nearly six hundred 
yards. The object of laying down this experi- 
mental line was to afford, both to the scientific 
world and the travelling public, a practical 
demonstration of the applicability to passenger 
traffic of the motive power already employed by 
the Pneumatic Despatch Company in the con- 
veyance of letters and parcels. The pneumatic 
principle of propulsion is very simple. The 
train is driven along in one direction by a 


strong blast of air, and drawn back again in 


the opposite direction by the exhaustion of the 
air in front of it. The train may be said, in 
fact, to be blown through the tube on the down 
journey, and sucked through it on the return 
journey. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the passengers are deposited at their des- 
tination with a sudden jerk, Such an incon- 
venience is entirely obviated by the mechani- 
cal arrangements employed. The motion is 
throughout smooth, easy, and agreeable, and 
the stoppages are effected gently and gradually. 
Indeed, when it is considered that the curve in 
the tunnel is unusually sharp, being of eight 
chains radius, and that the gradients are as 
high as one in fifteen (those of Holborn Hill 
being only one in eighteen), it is surprising that 
the motion should be so much steadier and 
pleasanter than ordinary railway travelling. 
The journey of six hundred yards was perform- 
ed either way in about fifty seconds, with an 
atmospheric pressure of only two and a half 
ounces to the square inch; but a higher rate of 
speed, if desirable, can easily be obtained con- 
sistently with safety. Indeed, one great inci- 
dental advantage of this species of locomotion 
is that it excludes all risk of the collisions occa- 
sionally attendant on railway travelling; for it 
is plain that no two trains could ever run 
against each other where all the propelling 
force is expended in one direction at one time. 
The worst mishap which it is said could well 
happen is that, owing to some sudden failure in 
the machinery, the train might be abruptly 
brought to a dead stop in the middle of the tun- 
nel, when the passengers would have to alight 
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from the carriages and grope their way as best 
they could out of the tube. Such a predica- 
ment certainly would not be enviable, but it 
might be more Iudicrous than dangerous. 
Whether in such a contingency there is any 
possibility of another train being started before 


»they had safely made their exit, or any risk o1 


their sharing the fate of frogs placed under an 
exhausted air-pump, we do not venture to as- 
sert; but probably the scientific engineer could 
guarantee the traveller against any such novel 
peril. The train used consisted of one very 
long, roomy, and comfortable carriage, resem- 
bling an elongated omnibus, and capable of ac- 
commodating some thirty or thirty-five passen- 
gers. Passengers enter this carriage at either 
end, and the entrances are closed with sliding. 
glass doors. Fixed behind the carriage there 
is a framework of the same form, and nearly 
the same dimensions, as the sectional area of the 
tunnel; and attached to the outer edge of this 
frame is a fringe of bristles forming a thick 
brush. As the carriage moves along through 
the tunnel the brush comes into close contact 
with the arched brickwork, so as to prevent 
the escape of the air. With this elastic collar 
round it, the carriage forms a close fitting piston, 
against which the propulsive force is directed. 
The motive power is supplied in this way :—At 
the departure station a large fan-wheel, with an 
iron disc, concave in surface and twenty-two 
feet in diameter, is made to revolve by the aid 
of a small stationary engine at such speed as 
may be required, the pressure of air increasing, 
of course, according to the rapidity of the reyo- 
lutions, and thus generating the force necessary 
to send the heavy carriage up a steeper incline 
than is to be found upon any existing railway. 
The dise gyrates in.an iron case resembling that 
of a huge paddlewheel; and from its broad 
periphery the particles of air stream off in 
strong currents. When driving the air into 
the upper end of the tunnel to propel the down- 
train fresh quantities rush to the surface of the 
disc to supply the partial vacuum thus created ; 
and, on the other hand, when the disc is ex- 
hausting the air in the tunnel with the view of 
drawing back the up-train, the air rushes out 
like an artificial hurricane from the escape 
valves of the disc case, making the adjacent 
trees shake like reeds and almost blowing off 
his feet any incautious spectator who approaches 
too near it. 

When the down journey is to be performed 
the breaks are taken off the wheels, and the 
carriage moves by its own momentum into the 
mouth of the tube, passing in its course over a 
deep air-well in the floor, covered with an iron 
grating. Up this opening a gust of wind is sent 
by the disc, when a valve, formed by a pair of 
iron doors, hung like lock-gates, immediately 
closes firmly over the entrance of the tunnel, 
confining the increasing atmospherig pressure 
between the valve and the rear of the carriage. 
The force being thus brought to bear upon the 
end of the train, the latter, shut up within the 
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tubo, glides smoothly along toward its desti- 
nation, the revolving dise keeping up the motive 


power until it reaches the steep incline, whence. 


its own momentum again suflices to carry it the 
rest of the distance. The return journey, as 
above indicated, is effected by the aid of the 
exhausting process. At a given signal a valve 
is opened, and the disc-wheel set to work in 
withdrawing the air from the tube. Near the 
upper end of the tube there is a large aperture, 
or side-vyault, which forms the throat through 
which the air is, so to speak, exhaled, the iron 
- doors at the upper terminus still being kept 
shut. Ina second or two the train posted at 
the lower terminus, yielding to the exhausting 
process going on in its front, and urged by the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere from be- 
hind, moves off on its upward journey, and 
rapidly ascending the incline, approaches the 
iron gates, which fly open to receive it, and 
it emerges at once into daylight. Such is the 
mode in which the system works, and it seems 
capable of being adapted to railway communi- 
cation within the metropolis and other large 
towns, or wherever tunnelled lines with steep 
gradients exist. The chief obstacles encounter- 
ed in practically working the atmospheric rail- 
way, introduced some fifteen years ago, are 
considered to have been effectually overcome 
by the present modification of the principle. 
Under the former system the tube was of very 
small size, and fixed upon the ground; a longi- 
tudinal or continuous valve opening at the top, 
along which a rod, connecting the piston with 
the carriages, passed, and the valve closing be- 
hind the road asitmoved onward. The amount 
of atmospheric pressure required to be exerted 
where the area of the tube was so small, was en- 
ormous, being from seven pounds to ten pounds 
per square inch; whereas upon Mr, Rammell’s 
principle the pressure is only two and a half 
ounces per square inch, and, moreover, the great 
leakage and waste of power which rendered the 
old atmospheric system so costly in working are 
here in a great measure avoided. Itneed hard- 
ly be added that the worst drawbacks to trayel- 
ling through tunnels—viz., the smoke and sul- 
phurous vapors emitted from the locomotive, 
and the close, unwholesome atmosphere of the 
tunnels themselves—are in this case got rid of. 
Every train, in fact, carries its own supply of 
fresh air along with it, and also expels the foul 
air before it. ; 

POLK, Lronmas, a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and General in the Confed- 
erate service, born in Raleigh, N. ©., in 1806, 
died near Marietta, Ga., June 14, 1864. He 
was graduated at West Point in 1827, and ap- 
pointed a brevet second lieutenant of artillery ; 
but having, through the influence of Bishop 
Mellvaine, then chaplain at West Point, been 
induced to study for the ministry, he resigned 
his commission in December, 1827, and three 
years later was ordained a deacon in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, From 1831 to 1838 
he officiated at various places in the South, and 


in the latter year he was consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian territory 
south of 36° 30’, with provisional charge of the 
dioceses of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
and the missions in the republic of Texas, In 
1841 he resigned these charges, with the ex- 
ception of the diocese of Louisiana, of which he 
remained bishop until the close of his life. The 
outbreak of the rebellion found him a strong 
sympathizer with the doctrine of secession, 
His education and associations were strongly 
southern, and his property, which was very 
considerable in lands and slaves, helped to 
identify him with the project for establishing 
a Southern confederacy, His familiarity with — 
the Valley of the Mississippi prompted him to 
urge upon Jefferson Davis and the rebel author- 
ities the importance of fortifying and holding 
its strategical points, and amidst the excitement 
of the time the influence of his old military 
training became uppermost in his mind. Un- 
der these circumstances the offer of a major- 
generalship by Davis was regarded not unfavor- 
ably, in spite of the sacred calling which he had 
followed during thirty years. He applied to 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, for advice, who 
declined to give it, but referred him to Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, as one to whose judgment he 
might safely defer. Lee unhesitatingly advised 
him to accept the commission, and he at once 
did so. His first command extended from the 
mouth of the Arkansas River, on both sides of 
the Mississippi, to Paducah, on the Ohio, his 
headquarters being at Memphis; and his first 
general order, issued July 18th, declared that 
the invasion of the South by the Federal 
armies ‘comes bringing with it a contempt 
for constitutional liberty, and the withering 
influence of the infidelity of New England and 
Germany combined.” It was under his gen- 
eral direction that the extensive works at Forts 
Done!son and Henry, Columbus, Ky., Island 
No. Ten, Memphis, and other points were con- 
structed, and the skill with which they were 
selected for defence testifies to his thorough 
military training. He held this command until 
the spring of 1862, when, in consequence of the 
signal Federal successes in that part of the 
country, he was relieved and ordered to join 
Johnston’s and Beauregard’s army at Corinth. 
As commander of a corps he participated in the 
battle of Shiloh, and in the subsequent opera- 
tions ending with the evacuation of Corinth. 
He afterwards held a command in the army of 
Gen. Bragg, took part in the battle of Perry- 
ville during the invasion of Kentucky in the 
autumn of 1862, and saw much hard fighting 
at the stubbornly contested battle of Murfrees- 
boro. Still serving under Bragg, he fell back 
with him beyond Chattanooga before the steady 
advance of Gen. Rosecrans in the campaign of 
1863, and had a share in the victory of Chicka- 
mauga. For disobedience of orders in this bat- 
tle, whereby, as was asserted by Gen. Bragg 
in his official report, the Federal army was 
alone saved from annihilation, he was relievec 
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from his command and ordered to Atlanta un- 
der arrest. He was soon after appointed to 
command the camp of rebel prisoners paroled 
at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and in the 
winter and spring of 1864 had temporary 
charge of the Department of the Mississippi. 
By skilful dispositions of his troops he pre- 
vented the junction of the Federal cavalry col- 
umn under Gen. Smith with Gen. Sherman’s 
army in southern Mississippi, and caused the 
canipaign undertaken by the latter in February 
to result in no permanent advantage. His 
prestige being thus restored, he received com- 
mand of one of the three corps of Gen. John- 
ston’s army, which in the spring of 1864 attempt- 
ed to withstand the advance of Gen. Sherman 
teward Atlanta. After participating in the 
chief engagements previous to the middle of 
June, he was’ killed by a cannon shot while 
reconnoitring on Pine Mountain, a few miles 
north of Marietta. About a year and a half 
before this he had been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant-general in the Rebel army. Gen. Polk 
never resigned his diocese, and, it was said, 
intended at the close of the war to resume his 
Episcopal functions. He had labored zealously 
in behalf of religious interests previous to the 
rebellion, and was descmbed by his friends as 
of manly bearing, frank and cordial manners, 
and impressible and easily kindled tempera- 
ment. He never held a high rank among the 
Confederate generals, being more appreciated 
for his ecclesiastical influence than for his mili- 
tary talents, and is said not to have been gen- 
erally popular with his soldiers, . 

PORTER, Commodore Witi1am Davin, an 
officer of the United States navy, born in New 
Orleans, La., in 1810, died of disease of the 
heart in New York City, May 1st, 1864. He 
was a son of Commodore David Porter, and 
elder brother of Adm. David D. Porter. He 
entered the service from Massachusetts, Jan. 
1st, 1823, and was connected successively with 
the Franklin, Brandywine, Natchez, Experi- 
ment, United States, and Mississippi; and in 
1843 was ordered to the home squadron. In 
1849 he commanded the storeship Erie, and in 
1851 was made commander of the Waterwitch. 
He projected and was the founder of the pres- 
ent light-house system, served through the 
Mexican war with distinction, and in 1855 was 
placed on a retired list by a secret Navy Board; 
four years Jater he was restored to his rank as 
commander by President Buchanan; was or- 
dered to the United States sloop St. Mary’s, and 
did important service on the Pacific coast. On 
the outbreak of the war he was ordered home, 
and though he had property in Virginia, and 
several of his family were in the rebel service, 
he proved faithful to the Government, and, lay- 
ing aside all personal considerations, tendered 
to it his aid, and was assigned to the superin- 
tendence of the building of the iron-clad Essex, 
at St. Louis, which he named after his father’s 
ship. In the attack on Fort Henry he com- 
manded the Essex, and during the engagement 
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was severely scalded by the steam issuing from 
the boiler, the thick plates of which had been 
penetrated by a ball. He also commanded the 
Essex at the attack on Fort Donelson, and 


fought his way in the same boat past all the . 


batteries from Cairo to New Orleans.. He 
caused the destruction of the ram Arkansas, 
above Baton Rouge, in Aug., 1862, and during 
the following month bombarded Natchez, at- 
tacked the Vicksburg batteries and Port Hud- 
son. On the 16th of July, 1862, he was pro- 
moted from captain to commodore, after which 
he did but little active service, owing to an en- 
feebled state of health, which, as already stated, 
eventually resulted in heart-disease. Commo- 
dore Porter has two sons in the Confederate 
service. 

POTTS, Rev. Groraz, D.D., an American 
Presbyterian clergyman, born at Philadelphia 
in 1801, died in New York City, September 15, 
1864. His father was a venerable Presbyterian 
clergyman of Philadelphia, who emigrated from 
Ireland to this country not far from the close 
of the last century. The subject of this sketch 
was fitted for college under some of the ablest 
teachers, entered the University of Pennsylvania 
at the age of. fourteen, and graduated in 1819. 
After his graduation he spent a year in general 
studies, preparatory to entering upon his theo- 
logical course. In 1820 he entered the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, where he took the 
regular three years’ course, and in 1823 became 
the pastor of a church in Natchez, Miss., where 
he remained nearly twelve years. Thence, in 
consequence of the enervating influence of a 
Southern climate, he removed to the North, 
and in May, 1836, became the pastor of the 
Duane Street Ohurch, New York City. Upon 
the completion of the new edifice in University 
Place, he accepted 'a call from that church and 
continued its pastor until his death. His name 
was brought prominently before the publio 
several years since by a controversy with the 
Rey. Dr. Wainwright, on the rites and discipline 
of the Episcopal Church. He was firm in his 
attachment to the doctrines and to the faith 
and order of his own Church, and while he pro- 
moted its own institutions with intelligence and 
zeal, he was of catholic spirit and ready to 
acknowledge the followers of Christ in every 
communion. During his whole ministry he 
was connected with various literary, religious, 
and benevolent institutions, in each of which 
he improved the oppertunity of rendering im- 
portant service to the varied interests of hu- 
manity, though his distaste for public demon- 
stration led him to operate for the most part 
in a quiet way. He was aman of remarkably 
commanding and stately form, of graceful and 
dignified manners, and of great oratorical pow- 
ers. His death was the result of an attack of 
paralysis. 

PRESBYTERIANS. The General Assembly, 
known as the Old School Presbyterian, met at 
Newark, N. J., on May 19th, and organized by 
electing the Rev. Dr. Wood, President of Han 


———— 
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over Oollege, Indiana, Moderator. This Assem- 


‘bly, for the first time since the beginning of the 


war, had a thorough discussion of the slavery 
question. On Tuesday, May 24th, Judge Mat- 
thews, (under President Buchanan District At- 
torney of Ohio) presented a report from the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, which gave 
a historical review of the action of former Gen- 
eral Assemblies on the subject, and recommend- 
ed the expression of a cordial approbation of the 
measures taken by the national and State au- 
thorities for its extirpation. After elaborate 
speeches by Judge Matthews, the Rev. Dr. Nev- 
in, Hon. Martin Ryerson, Rev. Dr. Rose, and 
others, the report was, on May 28th, adopted 
by a unanimous vote. 

The Assembly showed itself very favorable to 
a union with the New School Presbyterians. 
A paper unanimously passed by the General 
Assembly of the latter body (see below) respect- 
ing this subject, was received and heartily con- 
curred in. A report from the Committee on 
Memorials, expressing similar sentiments, was 
adopted, together with three resolutions to this 
effect: 1. That this Assembly has witnessed 
with satisfaction the happy influence of corre- 
spondence between the two bodies; 2. That it 
is not expedient at present to propose any 
additional measure; and 3. That fraternal in- 
tercourse be maintained between the two 
bodies. 

A large number of ministerial and lay members 


of the Assembly formed an association to pro- © 


mote the union of the two bodies, and recom- 
mended to the synods, presbyteries, and con- 
gregations of the Church, a number of measures, 
by which they might promote the desire for a 
reunion and smooth the way for its consumma- 
tion. With regard to foreign missions, it was 
resolved that $300,000 be raised the coming 
year. The Executive Committee reported the 
receipts for 1864 to have been $222,397.13; 
expenditures, $221,609.93—leaving a balance 
in the treasury of $788.20. 

The Board of Domestic Missions have 452 
missionaries serving in twenty-four States and 
territories. The receipts were $82,684.29, being 
$11,473.51 more than during the previous year. 
The report of the committee, which was adopt- 
ed by the Assembly, recommended, among 
other resolutions, to carry the light and bless- 
ings of religion to the multitudes emancipated 
from slavery. 

The interesting case of the complaint of Dr. 
S. B. McPheeters, against the Presbytery of St. 
Louis, for causing his preaching there to cease, 
was decided adversely to Dr. McPheeters. Al- 
though this case was said to stand upon its 
merits, imputations on the loyalty of the com- 
plainant were generally believed to have influ- 
enced the decision. 

On March 10th, 1864, the following order 
was issued by the Secretary of War at the joint 
application of the Board of Domestic Missions 
and of the Presbyterian Commitee of Home 
Mirsions + 
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War Department, Assistant ApJuTANT GENERAL'S 
Orrice, WASHINGTON, March 10th, 1864. 

To the generals commanding the Military Division 
of the Mississippi and the Departments of the Gulf, 
of the South, and of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and all generals and officers commanding armies, 
detachments, and posts, and all officers in the ser- 
vice of the United States in the above-mentioned de- 

artments: The Board of Domestic Missions of the 

resbyterian Church, and the Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Home Missions, enjoy the entire confidence of 
this Department, and no doubt is entertained that 
all ministers who may be appointed by them will be 
entirely loyal. 

You are expected to permit such ministers of the 
gospel, bearing a commission of the ‘ Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, or of the Presbyterian Committee 
of Home Missions” of the Presbyterian Church, who 
may convince you that their commissions are gen- 
uine, to exercise the functions of their office within 
your command, and to give them all the aid, coun- 
tenance, and support which may be practicable, and 
in your judgment proper, in the execution of their 
important mission. 

y order of the oe of War, 
. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


In August, a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Nashville, Tenn., was held, at which it was re- 
solved to rescind a resolution passed in August, 
1861, by which this Presbytery was formally 
transferred to the General Assembly of the 
Confederate States. This resolution leaves the 
Presbytery where it formerly was—in connec- 
tion with the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 

In’ Kentucky the majority of the ministers 
and laymen of the presbyteries of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church assumed a deci- 
dedly hostile attitude toward the General As- 
sembly, on accouut of the views of the latter 
body on the slavery and loyalty questions. The 
Louisville Presbytery, at its meeting at Owens- 
burg, in April, severely censured the application 
from two boards of the Church to the Secreta- 
ry of War, for a reoccupation of the Southern 
churches, by passing the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in thus asking and accepting from 
the State, and more especially from the War Depart- 
ment, an indorsement of the commissions given to 
the ministers of Jesus Christ, sent to preach the gos- 
pel as missionaries of the church in connection with 
the Board of Domestic Missions, this board have 
transcended in an alarming degree the powers with 
which they are vested, as the agents of the Church, 
and have acknowledged such a subordination of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to the State, as is contrary to 
the constitution of the Presbyterian Church, contrary 
to the ancient testimonies of the faithful witnesses of 
the Church in all the past time, contrary to the whole 
teaching of the word of God. It is a practical sur- 
render of the freedom of the commonwealth of Christ, 
and denial of the supreme kingly authority of Messiah 
“n his own kingdom. 


The efforts made by some members of the 
Church to cause the secession of the Kentucky 
churches from the General Assembly, were, 
however, fruitless. The Synod of Kentucky, at 
its meeting, in August, adopted the following 
action concerning the views of the General As- 
sembly touching slavery : 


The General Assembly, at different times, but es- 
pecially in the years 1818 and 1845, set forth the 
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opinions and views of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States on the subject of slavery, By these 
deliverances this Synod was willing’ and is still will- 
ing to anide, and any further or different utterance 
on that subject by the last General Assembly was, in 
the judgment of this Synod, unnecessary, unwise, 
and untimely—wnnecessary, because the former de- 
liverances were sufliciently expressive of the views 
of the Church, and had been acquiesced in with great 
unanimity for many years; wnwise, because the 
whole country was excited upon the subject of sla- 
very, and the means adopted by the President of the 
United States for its destruction, in regard to which 
there was great division of sentiment in the public 
mind; and the Assembly could not take any action on 
the subject without at least seeming to cast its influ- 
ence with the one or the other political parties which 
divided the country.. Moreover, the minute of the 
Assembly was peculiarly liable to this interpretation, 
because in the latter part of it some of its expres- 
sions may be misunderstood, and others may be 
taken in the sense of a political, if not partisan state- 
ment. 

The action of the Assembly was untimely, because 
times of high political excitement are not proper oc- 
casions for ecclesiastical courts to express opinions 
upon the topics which constitute the party issues of 
the day. The mission of the Church of Christ is 
spiritual, and any interference with matters purely 
political is a departure from her duty, and without 
the pale of her authority as conferred upon her by 
ner Divine head. 


The New School Presbyterian General As- 
sembly met at Dayton, Ohio, on May 19, and 
elected Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, Moderator. On May 29th the Assem- 
oly unanimously adopted the following paper: 


1. That this Assembly cordially welcomes all signs 
x increased love and union among those who hold to 
th: same facts and doctrines of the gospel, and bears 
its solemn testimony with self-humiliation against 
whatever fosters alienation and genders strife among 
the disciples of our Lord. 

2, That the tendencies of modern society, the con- 
dition of Protestant Christianity, the increase of in- 
fidelity, the progress of Romanism, and the present 
and prospective state of our country, afford powerful 
arguments against further subdivision, and in favor 
of that union and unity of the Church into which it is 
to grow, and which is to be its consummation; and 
that we record with unfeigned gratitude our pro- 
found conviction that the spirit of disunion and of 
sectarianism is waning, and that the spirit of brother- 
ly kindness and mutual confidence is largely on the 
increase, 

8. That in an especial manner are those churches 
bound to foster this spirit who adopt the same 
standards of faith and order, and whose decisions 
are local, personal, and incidental, and for whose re- 
union there is only needed a wise deference to each 
other’s rights, and a higher measure of Christian 
charity. Adopting the same formulas of faith and 
form of government, all that is needed is to receive 
them in the same spirit. That itis our united and 
fervent prayer to our common Master, that he would 
so remove all hindrances, or to make a plain path for 
our feet wherein we may walk together, being of one 
heart and mind in the ways of the Lord. 

4, Thatas the churches represented by this Assem- 
bly did not inaugurate separation, so too they would 
hold to no principles and views, and would impose 
no terms inconsistent with a full and cordial reunion, 
whenever and wherever the great Head of the Church, 
as indicated by Divine Providence, may open the way 
for us all to meet together again on the same basis 
on which of old our fathers stood, and that we should 
rejoice in such reunion. 

5. That while we do not deem it expedient now to 


appoint such a committee as that asked for in the 
memorial of the St. Lawrence Presbytery, yet that 
this expression of our principles and convictions 


with our heartfelt Christian salutations, be transmit. 


ted to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church now in session in Newark, New Jersey. 


The report and recommendations’ were unan- 
imously adopted. The reading of this paper 
called out an enthusiastic response of “ Amen” 
and applause. 

The Committee on the State of the Country 
reported the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That this General Assembly reaffirms 
the principles and reveres the declarations of pre- 
vious General Assemblies, so far as applicable to the 
present oe cre of public affairs. 

Sesolved, 2, That we recognize clearly the good 
hand of God in all the victories of the national arms, 
whereby the limits of the rebellion have been con- 
tracted, and its vitality impaired; and we look hum- 
bly and confidently to the same Divine source for 
further success, until the cause of the nation shall be 
vindicated and peace established on the grave of 
treason, 

Resolved, 3. That we also recognize the same good 
hand of God in the delays and disappointments of 
the war, by which he has made more sure and com- 
the destruction of the vile system of human 

ondage, and rendered less self-confident and more 
religious the heart of the nation. " 

Kesolved, 4. That in such recognition and hope we 
do by no means lose sight of our national and indi- 
vidual sins, which render us so utterly unworthy of 
the Divine favor, but confess them with penitent 
hearts, and trust to a covenant God in Christ Jesus, 
that this unworthiness will not hinder the might of 
cae grace in behalf of the cause of right and 
order. 

Resolved, 5. That we exhort all our churches to re- 
newed zeal and faithfulness in supplication to God 
for the deliverance of the land, and prosperity of 
Christ’s kingdom, through the blessings of national 
peace and fraternity. 

Resolved, 6. That we cordially uphold the Govern- 
ment with our sympathies and prayers in its ener- 

etic efforts for the suppression of this most cause- 
ess and cruel rebellion, urge all Christians to refrain 
from weakening the authority of the administration 
by ill-timed Sage ernme and unnecessary criticisms, 
fully believing that in such a crisis all speech and 
action which tend to differences should be sedulously 
avoided for the sake of the common weal. 

Resolved, 7. That a copy of these resolutions duly 
authenticated be sent to the President of the United 
States by special committee. 

The contributions of the churches to foreign 
missions during the last year were $80,000; 
only 629 churches out of 1,464 gave any thing 
to this cause. For home mission about $70,000 
were contributed, an advance of $20,000 over 
the previous year. ; 

A considerable portion of those Presbyte- 
rians of East Tennessee who formerly belonged 
to the New School Presbyterian Ohurch, and 
reluctantly in 1857 yielded to the secession 
movements inaugurated by their ministers, re- 
turned, in 1864, to their former church connee- 


‘tion, Ata meeting of Union Presbytery, which 


was held in July, in Knox County, and which 
was attended by three ministers and twelve 
elders, the following resolutions were passed: 


Whereas, Presbytery is convinced that its interests 
are not likely to be promoted by a continuaxce of its 
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connection with the United Synod of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Resolved, 1. That the connection of this Presbytery 

with said Synod be, and the same is now hereby dis- 
solved. - 
Resolved, 2. That this Presbytery, at the kind so- 
licitation and request of that General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church from which it withdrew in 
1857, presented through Rev. J. W. Elliott, does now 
return to the body. 

The Qumberland Presbyterian General As- 
sembly met on May 19th, at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and had, like the Old School General Assem- 
bly, an animated discussion on the questions 
of loyalty and slavery. A committee of nine, 
to which some overtures respecting slavery had 
been referred, reported the following two res- 
olutions. 

Resolved, 1. That we regard the holding of human 
beings in involuntary slavery, as practised in some 
of the States of the American Union, as contrary to 
the precepts of our holy religion, and as being the 
Seckttabecures of many evils and vices in the social 
system. 

Resolved, 2. That it be recommended to the Cum- 


-berland Presbyterians, both North and South, to give 


countenance and support to all constitutional efforts 
of our Government to rid the country of that enor- 
mous evil. , 

The Assembly appeared at first to hesitate 
respecting the adoption of these resolutions, 
ad on motion of Mr. Bird, of Kentucky—a 
man of great influence in the Church—it was 
resolved by thirty against twenty-eight votes, 
to refer the resolutions to the presbyteries. 
On the next day, however, two members from 
Missouri and two from Tennessee wished to 
change their votes. Some members of the ma- 
jority, when they saw that the resolutions of 
the preceding day would be reversed, left the 
meeting, and finally the anti-slavery resolutions 
originally reported by the committee were al- 
most unanimously adopted. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians of the seceded 
States appear to be the only one, among the 
larger religious denominations of the South, 
which has not succeeded in organizing an inde- 
pendent Southern Church. Conventions for 
that purpose have been in turn called at Chat- 
tanooga, at Selma, and at Dalton, Georgia, but 
they have either not met at all, or have been 
unable to achieve any thing. It is stated, on 
what appears to be good authority, that a large 
number of the Southern Cumberland Presby- 
terians have remained loyal to their former 
church connection. 

The sixth annual meeting of the United Pres- 
byterian General Assembly assembled at Phila- 
delphia, on May 25th, and elected the Rev. D. 
A. Wallace, D.D., of Monmouth, Illinois, Mod- 
erator. Strong loyal and anti-slavery resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted; also reports in 
behalf of the missions among the freedmen. 

The United Presbyterian Church of North 
America is eomposed of 7 synods, 46 presby- 
teries, 371 settled pastors, 142 ministers with- 
out charges, making 513 ministers, 47 licentiates, 
and 54 students of theology, making a total of 
ministers and those in preparation for the min- 


istry of 614. There are 25,410 families, 57,691 
members, with an increase during the year, by 
examination and profession, of 2,610, and by 
certificate of 2,541, and a decrease by death of 
1,128, and by removal of 3,266. The Presby- 
tery of Sealkote during the year received 13 
new members not included in the above. There 
were baptized during the year 3,698 infants and 
267 adults. Contributions to home missions, 
$15,495; foreign missions, $28,611; education, 
$1,538; publication, $1,564; church extension, 
$4,887; Assembly’s fund, $595; Synod’s funds, 
$3,018; salaries of pastors paid by congrega- 
tions, $207,859, and by the Assembly, $12,404; 
money paid for general purposes, $143,631; 
making a total of $398,075, being an average 
of $6.91 for each member of the Church. 

They have three theological seminaries locat- 
ed respectively at Alleghany City, Pa.; Xenia, 
Ohio; and Monmouth, Ill. Foreign mission 
stations at Savanna Grande, Trinidad, West 
Indies; Damascus, Syria; Cairo and Alexandria, 
Egypt; Canton, China; Sienna, Italy. There 
are six boards for carrying on the operations of 
the Church—foreign missions, located at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; home missions, the executive com- 
mittee at Xenia, Ohio; publication, at Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; church extension, at Alleghany City, 
Pa.; education, at Monmouth, Ill.; and freed 
men’s mission at Alleghany City, Pa. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Confederate States, which em- 
braces the seceders from the Old School Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States, met on 
May 5th at Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
elected Rey. John §. Wilson, D. D., of Georgia, 
Moderator. One of the most important topics 
discussed by this body was that of a union be- 
tween the different Presbyterian bodies of the 
South. The last year it seemed as if all these 
bodies were anxious to consummate the union 
as soon as possible; but the proceedings of the 
General Assembly showed that there was by no 
means a unanimity with regard to this subject, 
and, in particular, the union with the Southern 
New School Presbyterians (the United Synod) 
was very strongly objected to by several pres- 
byteries of the Old School brethren. A majoritiy 
declared themselves, however, in favor of re- 
union, which was accordingly consummated in 
the course of the year. The United Synod 
met for the last time at Lynchburg, the only 
business transacted being the consummation of 
the plan of union. 

The Presbytery of New Orleans, at the be- 
ginning of 1864, held a meeting, at which it 
was resolved that the Presbytery separate 
from the General Assembly of the Confederate 
States, and declare itself an independent body. 

The union between the Old and New School 
Presbyterians of the United States, made con- 
siderable progress in the course of the year. 
During the session of the Old School Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly at Newark, a meeting 
of ministerial and lay delegates of that body 
was held, at which the following measnres as 
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conducive to the success of the movement, were 
reccommended to the churches of both denomi- 
nations. 
By way of ascertaining the views of the min- 
isters, ruling elders, and churches, and of calling 
out, organizing, and concentrating public senti- 
ment, so as to open the way for organic union 
as speedily as possible, they proposed the fol- 
lowing measures: 


1. We recommend to Presbyteries and Synods the 
orca een of corresponding delegates to attend 
the Presbyteries and Synods of the other branch, as 
a measure adapted to develop and promote the spirit 
of union. 

2. We recommend union meetings of Presbyteries 
and Synods—of the two bodies wherever practicable— 
such as were held by the Presbyteries of St. Law- 
rence and Ogdensburg, as furnishing the best means 
of ascertaining how far a spirit of kindness and con- 
fidence has been restored, and to what extent a desire 
for reunion prevails, 

8. We recommend that Church Sessions, Presby- 
teries, and Synods, that are in favor of reunion, take 
action on the subject, and express and publish their 
views. 

4. We recommend conventions of the friends of 
reunion at important points, to be composed of min- 
isters, ruling elders, and others, to consult together 
and to declare their views. 

5. We respectfully request the conductors of the 
religious journals of the two churches to open their 
columns to the publication of communications and 
reports of church courts and other meetings, in favor 
of reunion. 

6. We would recommend to all ‘concerned to dis- 
Medi the organization of weak churches of the two 
branches where only one is needed and can be sup- 
ported, and especially where missionary aid is re- 
quired to sustain them, and we commend the union 
of such churches where they exist. 

7. We recommend, in the language of the General 
Assembly of 1863, at Peoria, ‘‘That the ministers of 
the two branches of the Church cultivate fraternal 
intercourse, the free interchange of views, and in all 
suitable ways encourage and aid one another in the 
appropriate work of the ministry; and that the mem- 
bers of the one or the other branch connect them- 
selves with existing congregations of either, rather 
than give their influence and their aid with bodies 
whose principles and form of government are foreign 
to their own. 


In accordance with this recommendation, 
many synods of both bodies arranged to meet 
next year simultaneously, and at the same place, 
for the purpose of promoting, if not effecting, 
formal union. 

The principal business before the synods of tl:e 
two largest Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
the Free Church and the United Presbyteriaus, 
was the overture for a union of the two bodies. 

The committee appointed by the United Pres- 
byterian Church, to confer with the committee 
of the Free Church, presented a lengthy report 
setting forth the matters in respect to which 
the committees were agreed, and also the points 
on which they differed, as regards “the rela- 
tion of the civil magistrate to religion and the 
Church.” It was resolved unanimously that the 
Synod express great satisfaction at the Christian 
courtesy which had distinguished the confer- 
ences, and its unabated sense of the importance 
ox the object, and, without giving any opinion 
on she articles in the report, reappoint the com- 
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mittee to continue the confererces. The Mod- 
erator expressed his confidence in the ultimate 
result. 

At the meeting of the Free Church Assembly 
at Edinburgh, Dr. Buchanan, convener of the 
Committee on Union, laid on the table the re- 
port of that committee. The report begun with 
a statement of the distinctive principles on 
which the committees of the Free and United 
Presbyterian churches differ, and detailed the 
proceedings of the Reformed, United Presby- 
terian, and Original Secession Synods on the 
questions. After reading the various communi- 
cations from these bodies, Dr. Buchanan ex- 
plained the purport and supported the object 
of the report in a speech of some length. Dr. 
Candlish moved the reappointment of the com- 
mittee under the former instructions. Dr. Ju- 
lius Wood made a counter motion, to the gen- 
eral effect that in view of the differences and 
difficulties that beset the question of union, the 
committee should be directed rather to seek to 
promote harmonious codperation among, than 
to bring about union between the churches. 
After several members of the Assembly had 
spoken on both sides, the discussion was ad- 
journed to the evening session. It was then 
resumed by Professor Gibson, and continued 
for four hours, when, in deference to the gen- 
eral feeling of the house, Dr. Wood withdrew 
his motion, and that of Dr. Candlish was unani- 
mously adopted. The chief obstacle to a con- 
summation of the union of the two bodies is the 
difference of their views respecting the relations 
of the Church to the State. 

PRISONERS, Excuancre or. The state- 
ments of the number of prisoners exchanged 
by each party in the war are quite conflicting, 
and in the absence of the official documents of 
either, which are withheld from publication, and 
which, perhaps, would not agree in details, it is 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
The report of the Comszissary General of prison- 
eis, which accompanied Secretary Stanton’s re- 
port at the close of 1863, stated that 121,337 
of the enemy as prisoners had been exchanged © 
against 110,866 Union prisoners; and that 
29,229 still remained in Federal prisons. On 
the other hand the statistics kept by the clerk 
of Libby prison, at Richmond, showed that from 
the first of January, 1864, to Dec. 19th, 31,630 
Federal prisoners had passed the doors of that 
prison. This number is independent of twenty 
thousand captured at Spottsylvania and else- 
where in Virginia, and sent directly South. 
The statistics of the same prison make the num- 
ber of those who have passed its doors and 
departed as prisoners of war since the com- 
mencement of hostilities at 225,000. 

Of the points in dispute between the authori- 
ties on each side and which caused temporary 
suspensions of the exchange, the most serious 
related to the negro prisoners. The position 
taken by the Government at Richmond was 
that the Federal Government had the right te 
enlist or draft, or procure in any other manner 
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free negroes whose residence was at the North, 
to become soldiers. It would have a perfect 
right, they said, to make war upon them with 
elephants, or wild cattle, or dogs, and equally so to 
employ negroes as soldiers. But it was denied 
at Pichiaptid that the Federal Government had 
the right to take a man’s negro and arm him 

i his master; and asserted that his 
master, wherever he may find that stolen or 
runaway negro, is entitled to reclaim him. The 
Federal Government regarded itself bound to 
protect those in whose hands they had put 
arms in its defence without respect to their 
previous condition. It objected to exchange 
white for white, as the enemy would thereby 
not only be relieved of the burden of maintain- 
ing the white troops, but they would get back 
their men and retain in their power the negroes 
without fear of retaliation. 

A voluminous correspondence took place be- 
tween the Commissioners of Exchange relative 
to the slaves. Maj.-Gen. Butler, then acting as 
Commissioner, contended that the slaves were 
such no longer, and that the Government of the 
United States was bound in honor and good 
faith to accord to them the same protection that 
it threw around all other soldiers. The position 
of the Richmond authorities, which he sought 
to combat, was that slaves were property, and 
that property recaptured from an enemy in 
war reverts to its owner, if he can be found, or 
may be disposed of by its captor in any way he 
sees proper. On this ground the distinction 
made between soldiers who had been slaves, and 
others, was sought to be justified. 

This dispute was thus founded on principles 
which each party held to be fundamental, and 
yet were directly opposite. Ifthe Federal Govy- 
ernment yielded its assent to this doctrine, it 
would be an abandonment of the proclamation 
of emancipation, a breach of faith toward those 
men it has made free and accepted as soldiers in 
its service, and a direct recognition of the prin- 
ciple of property in man. On the other hand, 
if the Richmond authorities recognized the right 
of those fugitives from bondage to freedom, it 
would be an abandonment of the position for 
which they had been so long contending, and 
knock the corner-stone from under the whole 
fabric of slavery. The excess of prisoners finally 
became so large in the Federal hands, that the 
question upon which it*was impossible to agree 
was temporarily waived. 

Another difficulty which existed early in the 
year, and at the close of the previous one, was 
a charge that the Federal Government departed 
from the original agreement. This cartel pro- 
vided that all prisoners should be exchanged, 
and the balance on either side to be considered 
on parole. Exchanges under the cartel were 
stopped by the Federal Government on the 
grcund that paroled rebel prisoners were put 
into the ranks again before accounts were 
balanced and their exchange regularly declared. 
The words of the cartel were as follows: 


A‘) prisoners of war are to be discharged on parole 
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mm ten days after their capture, and the prisoners now 
held, and those hereafter taken, to be transported to 
the points mutually agreed upon, at the expense of 
the capturing party. The surplus, not exchanged, 
shall not be permitted to take up arms again, nor to 
serve as military police, or constabulary force in any 
fort, garrison, or field-work, held by either of the re- 
spective parties, nor as guards of prisoners, depots, or 
stores, nor to discharge any duty usually performed 
by soldiers, until exchan under the provisions of 
this cartel, The exchange is not to be considered 
complete until the officer or soldier exchanged for has 
been actually restored to the lines to which he belon 

Each party, upon the discharge of prisoners of the 
other party, is authorized to discharge an equal num- 
ber ofstheir own officers or men from parole, furnish- 
ing at the same time to the other party a list of their 
prisoners discharged, and of their own officers and 
men relieved from parole; thus enabling each party 
to relieve from parole such of their own officers and 
men as the party may choose. The lists thus mu- 
tually furnished will keep both parties advised of the 
true condition of the exchange of prisoners. 


From the date of the cartel until July, 1863, 
the enemy had an excess of prisoners. The 
Federal authorities after that date declared the 
cartel had been viclated by the release from 
parole of the Vicksburg prisoners, and refused 
to proceed. They then proposed to exchange 
officer for officer and man for man. This was 
refused by the other side on the ground that it 
was a departure from the’cartel, and the ex- 
change was suspended for some time on this 
ground, Atlength on August 10th the Corfed- 
erate Commissioner accepted these terms, “in 
view of the very large number of prisoners now 
held by each party and the suffering consequent 
upon their consequent confinement.” The ex- 
change, however, was not at that time resumed, 
as the question of slave soldiers was still under 
discussion. ° 

This general suspension of an exchange and 
the rapid accumulation of prisoners became an 
additional cause of irritation to both parties. 
In the Federal hands there were between 60,000 
and 70,000, and nearly as many in Confederate 
prisons. To the enemy there was an additional 
grievance arising from this detention. Their 
supply of men was limited; they needed every 
one for service in the field. In addition a large 
force was necessarily withdrawn from the field 
to guard the prisoners. Statements of great 
cruelty to Federal prisoners were now pub- 
lished and verified. Among them was the fol- 
lowing appeal to the President, made by officers 
in confinement at Charleston: 

CoNFEDERATE STATES PRISON, 
Cuazxeston, 8. C., August —, 1864. 
To the President of the United States : 

The condition of the enlisted men belonging to the 
Union armies, now prisoners te the Confederate rebel 
forces, is such that it becomes our duty, and the duty 
of every commissioned officer, to make known the 
facts in the case to the Government of the Unitea 
States, and to use every honorable effort to secure a 
general exchange of prisoners, thereby relieving 
thousands of our comrades from the horrors now sur- 
rounding them. 

For some time past there has been a concentration 
of prisoners from all parts of the rebel territory to 
the State of Georgia—the commissioned officers be- 
ing confined at Macon, and the enlisted men ci An- 
dersonville. Recent movements of the Union armies 
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under General Sherman have compelled the removal 
of prisoners to other points, and it is now understood 
that they will be removed to Savannah, Georgia, 
Columbus and Charleston, South Carolina. But no 
change of this kind holds out any prospect of relief 
to our poor men, Indeed, as the localities selected 
are far more unhealthy, there must be an increase 
rather than a diminution of suffering. Colonel Hill, 
Provost Marshal General, Confederate States Army, 
at Atlanta, stated to one of the undersigned that there 
were thirty-five thousand prisoners at Andersonville, 
and by all accounts from the United States soldiers 
who have been confined there the number is not 
overstated by him. These thirty-five thousand are 
confined in a field of some thirty acres, enclosed by 
a board fence, heavily guarded. About one-third 
haye various kinds of indifferent shelter; but up- 
wards of thirty thousand are wholly without shelter, 
or even shade, of any kind, and are exposed to the 
storms and rains, which are of almost daily occur- 
rence; the cold dews of the night, and the more ter- 
rible effects of the sun striking with almost tropical 
fierceness upon their unprotected heads, This mass 
of men jostle and crowd each other up and down the 
limits of their enclosure, in storm or sun, and others 
lie down upon the pitiless earth at night, with no 
other covering than the clothing upon their backs, 
few of them having even a blanket, 

Upon entering the prison every man is deliberately 
stripped of money and other property, and as no 
clothing or blankets are ever supplied to their prison- 
ers by the rebel authorities the condition of the ap- 
parel of the soldiers, just from an active campaign, 
can be easily imagined. Thousands are without 

ants or coats, and Hundreds without even a pair of 
rawers to cover their nakedness. 

To these men, as indeed to all prisoners, there is 
issued three-quarters of a pound of bread or meal, 
and one-eighth of a Rees of meat per day. This is 
the entire ration, and upon it the prisoner must live 
or die. The meal is often unsifted and sour, and the 
meat such as in the North is consigned to the soap- 
maker. Such are the rations upon which Union sol- 
diers are fed by the rebel authorities, and by which 
they are barely holding on to life. But to starvation 
and exposure, to sun and storm, add the sickness 
which prevails to a most alarming and terrible ex- 
tent. Onan average one hundred die daily, It is 
impossible that any Union soldier should know all 
the facts pertaining to this terrible mortality, as they 
are not paraded by the rebel authorities. Such state- 
ments as the following, made by ————, speaking 
eloquent testimony. Said he :—* Of twelve of us who 
were captured, six died; four are in the hospital, and 
1 neyer expect see them again, There are but two 
of us left.”? In 1862, at Montgomery, Alabama, under 
far more favorable circumstances, the prisoners be- 
ing protected by sheds, from one hundred and fifty 
two hundred were sick from diarrhoea and chills, out 
of seven hundred. The same percentage would give 
seven thousand sick at Andersonville. It needs no 
comment, no efforts at word painting, to make such a 
picture stand out boldly in most horrible colors. 

Nor is this all. Among the ill-fated of the many 
who have suffered amputation in consequence of in- 
juries received before capture, sent from rebel hos- 
pitals before their wounds were healed, there are 
eloquent witnesses of the barbarities of which they 
are victims. Ifto these facts is added this, that noth- 
ing more demoralizes soldiers and develops the evil 
es pe of man than starvation, the terrible con- 

ition of Union prisoners at Andersonville can be 
readily imagined. They are fast losing hope, and 
becoming utterly reckless of life. Numbers, crazed 
by their sufferings, wander about in a state of idiocy ; 
others deliberately cross the ‘‘ dead line,’’ and are 
remorsely shot down. 

In behalf of these men we most earnestly appeal 
to the President of the United States. Few of them 
have been captured except in the front of battle, in 
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the deadly encounter, and only when overpowered 
by numbers. They constitute as gallant a portion 
of our armies as carry our banners anywhere. If re- 
leased, they would soon return to again do vigorous 
battle for our cause, We are told that the only ob- 
stacle in way of exchange is the status of enlisted 
negroes Ke des from our armies, the United States 
claiming that the cartel covers all who serve under 
its flag, and the Confederate States refusing to con- 
sider the colored soldiers, heretofore slaves, as 
prisoners of war. 

We beg leave to suggest some facts bearing upon 
the question of exchange, which we would urge upon 
your consideration. Is it not consistent with the 
national honor, without waiving the claim that the 
negro soldiers shall be treated as prisoners of war, 
to effect an exchange of the white soldiers? The 
two classes are treated differently by the enemy. 
The whites are confined in such prisons as Libby 
and Andersonville, starved and treated with a barba- 
rism unknown to civilized nations, The blacks, on 
the contrary, are seldom imprisoned. They are dis- 
tributed among the citizens, or employed on govern- 
ment works. Windes these circumstances they re- 
ceive enough to eat and are worked no harder than 
they have been accustomed to be. They are neither 
starved nor killed off by the pestilence in the dun- 
geons of Richmond and Charleston. It 4s true they 
are again made slaves, but their slavery is freedom 
and happiness compared with the cruel existence im- 

osed upon our gallantmen. They are not bereft of 

ope, as are the white soldiers, dying by piecemeal. 
Their chances of escape are tenfold greater than 
those of the white soldiers, and their condition, in 
all its lights, is tolerable in comparison with -that of 
the prisoners of war now languishing in the dens and 
pens of secession. , 

While, therefore, believing the claims of our Gov- 
ernment, in matters of exchange, to be just, we are 
profoundly impressed with the conviction that the 
circumstances of the two classes of soldiers are so 
widely different that the Government can honorably 
consent to an exchange, oe for a time the es- 
tablished principle justly claimed to be applicable in 
the case. Let thirty-five thousand suffering, starv- 
ing, and dying enlisted men aid this appeal. By 
prompt and decided action in their behalf thirty-five 
thousand heroes will be made happy. For the eigh- 
teen hundred commissioned officers now prisoners 
we urge nothing. Although desirous of ghee to 
our duty, we can bear imprisonment with more for- 
titude if the enlisted men, whose sufferings we know 
to be intolerable, were restored to liberty and life. 


The exposure to artillery fire of officers who 
were prisoners was resorted to on two or three 
occasions as acts of retaliation, but it quickly led 
to explanations, and no injuries were the result, 
Arrangements were made by each party on the 
approach of winter, to furnish their soldiers 
with blankets and other absolute necessities. 
Articles for Federal prisoners were sent to City 
Point from the North, and distributed as direct- 
ed by agents of the rebels to prisoners in their 
hands. At the same time a thousand bales of 
cotton were shipped from Mobile to New York 
and sold. With the money thus obtained, blan- 
kets and other necessaries were provided for the 
rebel prisoners in Federal prisons. A contribu- 
tion was also made up in England, and sent over 
for Confederate prisoners; but permission to de- 
liver it was refused. (See Great Brrrary.) 

In November an exchange was resumed be- 
ginning first with the invalids and the sick, 
and carried forward very rapidly, on the basis 
of man for man, and officer for officer, 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Afessage of Presi- 
dent Lrxcoun at the second session of the 
Thirty-eighth Congress, December Gth, 1864. 


Fellow-citizens 3 the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 
Again the blessings of health and abundant har- 
vests claim our profoundest gratitude to Almighty 


od. 

The condition of our foreign affairs is reasonably 
satisfactory. 

Mexico continues to be a theatre of civil war. 
While our political relations with that country have 
undergone no change, we have, at the same time, 
strictly maintained neutrality between the two bel- 
igerents. 

At the request of the States of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, a competent engineer has been author- 
ized to make a survey of the river San Juan and the 

ort of San Juan. It is a source of much satisfac- 
tion that the difficulties which for 2a moment excited 
some political apprehensions, and caused a closing 
of the inter-oceanic transit route, have been amicably 
adjusted, and that there is a good prospect that the 
route will soon be reopened with an increase of ca- 
pacity and adaptation. We could not exaggerate 
either the commercial or the political importance of 
that great improvement. 

It would be doing injustice to an important South 
American State not to ager hye the directness, 
frankness, and cordiality with which the United 
States of Colombia have entered into intimate rela- 
tions with this Government. A claims convention 
has been constituted to complete the unfinished 
work of the one which closed its session in 1861, 

The new liberal constitution of Venezuela havin 
gone into effect with the universal acquiescence of 
the people, the Government under it has been recog- 
oh and diplomatic intercourse with it has opened 
in a cordial and friendly spirit. The long deferred 
Aves Island claim has been satisfactorily paid and 
discharged. 

Mutual payments have been made of the claims of 
the late joint commission for the settlement of claims 
between the United States and Peru. An earnest 
and cordial friendship continues to exist between 
the two countries, and such efforts as were in my 
power have been used to remove misunderstanding 
and avert a threatened war between Peru and Spain. 

Our relations are of the most friendly nature with 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Paraguay, San Salvador, and Hayti. 

During the past year no differences of any kind 
nave arisen with any of those republics, and, on the 
other hand, their sympathies with the United States 
are constantly expressed with cordiality and earnest- 
ness, : 

The claim arising from the seizure of the cargo of 
the brig Macedonian in 1821, has been paid in full by 
the Government of Chili. 

Civil war continues in the Spanish part of San 
DOG, apparently without prospect of an early 
close. 

Official correspondence has been freely opened 
with Liberia, and it gives us a pleasing view of 
social and political progress in that Republic. It 
may be expected to derive a new vigor from Amer- 
ican influence, improved by the rapid disappearance 
of slavery in the United States, 

I solicit your authority to furnish to the Republic 
a gunboat at moderate cost, to be reimbursed to the 
United States by instalments. Such a vessel is 
needed for the safety of that State against the native 
African races; and in Liberian hands it would be 
more effective in arresting the African slave trade 
than a squadron in our own hands. The possession 
of the least organized naval force would stimulate a 

enerous ambition in the Republic, and the con- 

dence which we should manifest by furnishing it 
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would win forbearance and favor toward the colony 
from all civilized nations. 

The proposed overland telegraph between America 
and Europe, by the way of Behring’s Straits and 
Asiatic Russia, which was sanctioned by Congress 
at the last session, has been undertaken under very 
favorable circumstances, by an association of Amer- 
ican citizens, with the cordial good-will and support 
as well of this Government as those of Great Britain 
and Russia. Assurances have been received from 
most of the South American States of their high ap- 
preciation of the enterprise, and their readinéss to 
codéperate in constructing lines tributary to that 
world-encircling communication. I learn, with much 
satisfaction, that the noble design of a telegraph 
communication between the eastern coast of Amer- 
ica and Great Britain has been renewed with full ex- 
persedon of its early accomplishment. Thus it is 

oped that with the return of domestic peace the 
country will be able te resume with energy and ad- 
vantage its former high career of commerce and 
civilization. 

Our very popular and estimable representative in 
Egypt died in April last. An unpleasant altercation 
which arose between the temporary incumbent of the 
office and the Government of the Pacha resulted in 
a suspension of intercourse. The evil was promptly 
corrected on the arrival of the successor in the con- 
sulate, and our relations with the Barbary powers 
are entirely satisfactory. 

The rebellion which has so long been flagrant in 
China has at last been suppressed, with the codper- 
ating good offices of this Government and of the 
other western commercial Stages. The judicial con- 
sular establishment there ha become very difficult 
and onerous, and it will need legislative revision to 
adapt it to the extension of our commerce, and to 
the more intimate intercourse which has been insti- 
tuted with the Government and people of that vast 
empire. China seems to be accepting with hearty 
good will the conventional laws which regulate com- 
mercial and social intercourse among the western 
nations. 

Owing to the peculiar situation of Japan, and the 
anomalous forms of its Government, the action of 
that empire in performing treaty stipulations is in- 
consistent and capricious. Nevertheless, good pro- 
gress has been effected by the Western Powers, 
moving with enlightened concert. Our own pecu- 
niary claims have been allowed, or put in course of 
settlement, and the inland sea has been reopened to 
commerce, There is reason also to believe that these 
proceedings have increased rather than diminished 
the friendship of Japan toward the United States. 

The ports of Norfolk, Fernandina, and Pensacola, 
have been opened by proclamation. It is hoped that 
foreign merchants will now consider whether it is not 
safer and more profitable to themselves, as well as 
just to the United States, to resort to these and 
other open ore than it is to pursue, through man 
hazards and at vast cost, a contraband trade wit 
other ports which are closed, if not by actual mili- 
tary occupation, at least by a lawful and effective 
blockade. 

For myself, I haye no doubt of the power and duty 
of the Executive, under the law of nations, to ex- 
clude enemies of the human race trom an asylum in 
the United States. If Congress should think that 
proceedings in such cases lack the authority of law, 
or ought to be further regulated by it, I recommend 
that provision be made for effectually preventin 
foreign slave traders from acquiring domicile an 
facilities for their criminal occupation in our country. 

It is possible that, if it were a new and open ques- 
tion, the maritime powers, with the lights they now 
enjoy, would not concede the privileges of a naval 
belligerent to the insurgents of the United States, 
destitute, as they are, and always have been, equally 
of snips of war and of ports and harbors. Disloyal 
emissaries have been neither less assiduous nor more 
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successful during the last year than they were befor 
that time in their efforts, under favor of that privi- 
lege, to embroil our country in foreign wars. The 
desire and determination of the Governments of the 
maritime States to defeat that design are believed to 
be as sincere as and cannot be more earnest than our 
own. Nevertheless, unforeseen political difficulties 
have arisen, especially in Brazilian and British ports, 
and on the northern boundary of the United States, 
which have required, and are likely to continue to 
require, the practice of constant vigilance, and a 
just and conciliatory spirit on the part of the United 

tates as well as of the nations concerned and their 
governments. 

Commissioners have been appointed under the 
treaty with Great Britain on the adjustment of the 
claims of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s Sound Agri- 
cultural Companies, in Oregon, and are now proceed- 
ing to the execution of the trust assigned them. 

n view of the insecurity of life and property in 
the region adjacent to the Canadian border, by rea- 
son of recent assaults and depredations committed 
by inimical and desperate persons, who are harbored 
there, it has been thought proper to give notice that 
after the expiration of six months, the period condi- 
tionally stipulated in the existing arrangement with 
Great Britain, the United States must hold them- 
selves at liberty to increase their naval armament 
apon the lakes, if they shall find that proceeding 
necessary. The condition of the border will neces- 
sarily come into consideration in connection with the 
question of continuing or modifying the rights of 
transit from Canada through the United States, as 
well as the regulation) of imports, which were tem- 
porarily established by the reciprocity treaty of the 
5th June, 1854. , 

I desire, however, to be understood, while making 
this statement, that the colonial authorities of Canada 
are not deemed to be intentionally unjust or unfriend- 
\y toward the United States; but, on the contrary, 
there is every reason to expect that, with the ap- 
proval of the Imperial Government, they will make 
the necessary measures to prevent new incursions 
across the border. 

The act passed at the last session for the encour- 
agement of emigration has, so far as was — 
been put into operation. It seems to need amend- 
ment which will enable the officers of the Government 
to prevent the practice of frauds against the immi- 
grants while on their way, and on their arrival in the 
ports, so as to secure them here a free choice of ayo- 
cations and places of settlement. A liberal dispo- 
' sition toward this great national policy is manifested 
by most of the European States, and ought to be 
reciprocated on our part by giving the immigrants 
effective protection. I regard our emigrants as one 
of the ar ser replenishing streams which are ap- 
pointed by Providence to repair the ravages of inter- 
nal war, and its wastes of national strength and 
health. All that is necessary is to secure the flow 
of that stream in its present fulness, and to that end 
the Government must, in every way, make it mani- 
fest that it neither needs nor designs to impose in- 
voluntary military service upon those who come from 
other lands to cast their lot in our country. 

The financial affairs of the Government have been 
successfully administered during the past year. The 
legislation of the last session of Congress has bene- 
ficially affected the revenues, although sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to experience the full effect 
of several of the provisions of the acts of Congress 
imposing teen taxation. 

he receipts during the year, from all sources, 
oe the basis of warrants signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, including loans and the balance in 
the Treasury, on the first day of July, 1863, were 
$1,394,796,007.62; and the aggregate disbursements, 
upon the same basis, were $1,298,056,101.89, leavin 
a balance in the Treasury, as shown by warrants, 0 
$96,746, 905.73, 


Deduct from these amounts the amount of the 
principal of the public debt redeemed, and the 
amount of issues in substitution therefor, and the 
actual cash operations of the Treasury were: re- 
ceipts, $884,076,646.57; disbursements, $865,254,- 
087.86; which leaves a cash balance in the Treasury 
of $18,842,558. 71, 

Of the receipts, there were derived from customs 
$102,316,152.99; from lands, $588,333.29; from direct 
taxes, $475,648.96; from internal revenue, $109,741,. 
134.10; from miscellaneous sources, $47,511,448.10; 
and from loans apes to actual expenditures, in- 
cluding former balance, $628,448,929.13. 

There were disbursed, for the civil service, $27,- 
es ; for pensions and Indians, $7,517,930.97 ; 

or the 
Navy Department, $85,733,292.77; for interest of the 
ublic debt, $53,685,421.69—making an aggregate of 
865,234,087.86, and leaving a balance in the Treas- 
on of $18,882,558.71, as before stated, 
or the actual receipts and disbursements for the 
first quarter, and the estimated receipts and disburse- 
ments for the three remaining quarters of the current 
fiscal year, and the general operations of the Treas- 
ury in detail, I refer you to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I concur with him in the 
opinion that the proportion of arog required to 
meet the expenses consequent upon the war derived 
from taxation should be still further increased; and 
I earnestly invite your attention to this subject, to 
the end that there may be such additional legislation 
as shall be required to meet the just expectations of 
the Secretary. 
The public debt on the 1st day of July last, as ap- 
ears by the books of the Treasury, amounted to 
1,740,690,489.49. Probably, should the war con- 
tinue for another year, that amount may be increased 
by not far from five hundred millions, Held as it is, 
for the most part, by our own people, it has become 
a substan Gal branch of national, though private 
property. For obyious reasons, the more nearly 
this property can be distributed among all the peo- 
ple the better. To favor such general distribution, 
eater inducements to become owners might, per- 
pinot with good effect, and without injury, be pre- 
sented to persons of limited means. With this view, 
I suggest whether it might not be both competent 
and expedient for Congress to provide that a limited 
amount of some future issue of public securities 
might be held by any bona jide purchaser exempt 
from taxation, and from seizure for debt, under such 
restrictions and limitations as might be necessary to 
ard against abuse of so important a privilege. 
his would enable every prudent person to set aside 
a small annuit eo a possible day of want. 

Privileges like these would render the possession 
of such securities to the amount limited, most de- 
sirable to every person of small means who might 
be able to save enough for the purpose. The great 
advantage of citizens being creditors as weli as 
debtors, with relation to the public debt, is obvious. 
Men readily perceive that they cannot be much op- 
pressed by a debt which they oweé to themselves. 

The public debt on the first day of July last, al- 
though somewhat exceeding the estimate of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury made to Congress at the com- 
mencement of the last session, falls short of the esti- 
mate of that officer made in the preceding December, 
as to its probable amount at the beginning of this 
year, by the sum of $3,995,097.31. This fact exhibits 
a satisfactory condition and conduct of the operations 
of the Treasury. ‘ 

The national banking system is proving to be ac- 
ceptable to capitalists and to the people. On the 
25th day of November 584 national banks had been 
organized, a considerable number of which were 
conversions from State banks. Changes from State 
systems to the national systems are rep taking 

lace, and it is hoped that, very soon, there will be 
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by Congress, and no bank note circulation not se- 
cured by the Government. That the Government 
and the people will derive great benefit from this 
ch in the banking systems of the country can 
hardly. be questioned. The national system will 
create a reliable and permanent influence in support 
of the national credit, and protect the cone against 
losses in the use of paper money. ether or not 
any further legislation is advisable for the sup- 
pression of State bank issues, it will be for Congress 
to determine. It seems quite clear that the Treasury 
cannot be satisfactorily conducted unless the Gov- 
ernment can exercise a restraining power over the 
bank note circulation of the country. 

The report of the Secretary of War and the ac- 
companying documents will detail the campaigns of 
the armies in the field since the date of the last an- 
nual message, and also the operations of the several 
administrative bureaus of the War Department dur- 
ing the last year. It will also specify the measures 
deemed essential for the national defence, and to 
ee up and supply the requisite military force. 

e report of the pares of the Navy presents 
a@ comprehensive and satisfactory exhibit of the 
affairs of that department and of the naval service. 
It is a subject of congratulation and laudable pride 
to our countrymen that a navy of such vast propor- 
tions has been o ized in so brief a period, and 
conducted with so much efficiency and success. 

The general exhibit of the navy, including vessels 
under construction on the ist of December, 1864, 
shows a total of 671 vessels, carrying 4,610 guns, and 
of 510,303 tons, being an increase during the year 
over and above all losses in shipwreck or in battle, 
of 83 vessels, 167 guns, and 42,427 tons. The total 
number of men at this time in the naval service, in- 
cluding officers, is about 51,000. 

There have been captured by the navy during the 
year 324 vessels, and the whole number of naval cap- 
tures since hostilities commenced is 1,379, of which 
267 are steamers. 

The ss proceeds arising from the sale of con- 
demned prize property, thus far reported, amount to 
$14,396, 250.51. large amount of such proceeds is 
still under adjudication and yet to be reported. 

The total expenditure of the Navy Department of 
every description, including the cost of the immense 
squadrons that have been called into existence from 
the 4th of March, 1861, to the 1st of November, 1864, 
are $238,647,262.25. 

Your favorable consideration is invited to the va- 
rious recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy, 
capeneny in regard to a navy yard and suitable es- 
tablishment for the construction and repair of iron 
vessels, and the machinery and armature for our 
ships, to which reference was made in my last an- 
nual message. 

Your attention is also invited to the views ex- 
ressed in the report in relation to the legislation of 
Jongress at its last session in respect to prize on our 

inland waters. 

I cordially concur in the recommendation of the 
Secretary as to the propriety of creating the new 
rauk of vice-admiral in our naval service. 

Your attention is invited to the report of the Post- 
master General for a detailed account of the opera- 
tions and financial condition of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The postal revenues for the year ending June 30, 
1864, amounted to $12,438,253.78, and the expen- 
ditures to $12,644,786.20; the excess of expenditures 
over receipts being $206,652.42. 

The views presented by the Postmaster General on 
the subject of special grants by the Government in 
aid of the establishment of new lines of ocean mail 
steamships, and the policy he recommends for the 
development of increased commercial intercourse 
with adjacent and neighboring countries, should re- 
ceive the careful consideration of Congress. ~ 

Tt is of noteworthy interest that the steady expan- 
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sion of population, improvement, and g¢ rernmental 
institutions over the new and unoccupied portions 
of our country have scarcely been checked, much 
less impeded or destroyed, by our great civil war, 
which at first glance would seem to have absorbed 
almost the entire energies of the nation. 

The organization and admission of the State of 
Nevada has been completed in conformity with law, 
and thus our excellent system is firmly established 
in the mountains, which once seemed a barren and 
uninhabitable waste between the Atlantic States and 
those which have grown up on the coast of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The Territories of the Union are generally in a 
condition of prosperity and rapid growth. Idaho 
and Montana, by reason of their great distance and 
the interruption of communication with them by In- 
dian hostilities, have been only partially organized ; 
but it is understood that these difficulties are about 
to disappear, which will permit their governments, 
like those of the others, to go into speedy and full 
operation. 

As intimately connected with and promotive of 
this material growth of the nation, I ask the atten- 
tion of Congress to the valuable information and 1m- 

ortant recommendations relating to the public lands, 

dian affairs, the Pacific Railroad, and mineral dis- 
coveries, contained in the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, which is herewith transmitted, and 
which report also embraces the subjects of patents, 
pensions, and other topics of public interest pertain- 
ing to his department. 

e quantity of public land disposed of during the 
five quarters ending on the 30th of September last, 
was 4,221,342 acres, of which 1,538,614 acres were 
entered under the homestead law. The remainder 
was located with military land warrants, icul- 
tural scrip certified to States for railroads, and sold 
for cash. The cash received for sales and location 
fees was $1,019,446. 

The income from sales during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1864, was $678,007.21, against $136,077.95 
received during the preceding year. The aggregate 
number of acres surveyed during the year has been 
equal to the quantity disposed of; and thcre is open 
to settlement about 138,000,000 acres ofsurveyed land. 

The great enterprise of connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific States by railways and telegraph 
lines has been entered upon with a vigor that gives 
assurance of success notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ments arising from the prevailing high prices of ma- 
terials and labor. The route of the main line of the 
road has been definitely located for one hundred 
mniles westward from the initial point of Omaha City, 
Nebraska, and a preliminary location of the Pacific 
Railroad of California has been made from Sacra- 
mento eastward to the great bend of the Truckee 
River in Nevada. 

Numerous discoreries of gold, silver, and cinnabar 
mines have been added to the many heretofore known, 
and the country occupied by the Sierra Nevada and 
Rocky Mountains and the subordinate ranges, now 
teems with enterprising labor, which is richly re- 
munerative. Itis believed that the product of the 
mines of precious metals in that region has during 
the year reached, if not exceeded, one hundred mill- 
ions in value. 

It was recommended in my last annual message 
that our Indian system be remodelled. Congress, at 
its last session, acting upon the recommendation, 
did provide for reorganizing the system in California; 
and it is believed that under the present organization 
the management of the Indians there will be attended 
with reasonable success. Much yet remains to be 
done to provide for the proper government of the 
Indians in other parts of the country to render it 
secure for the advancing settler, and to provide for 
the welfare of the Indian. The Secretary reiterates 
his recommendations, and to them the attention of 
Congress is invited, 
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The liberal provision made by Congress for paying 
ensions to invalid soldiers and sailors of the repub- 
ic, and to the widows, orphans, and dependent 
mothers of those who have fallen in battle, or died 
of discase contracted, or of wounds received in the 
service of their country, have been diligently admin- 
istered. There have been added to the pension rolls 
during the year ending the 30th day of June last 
the names of 16,770 invalid soldiers, and of 271 dis- 
abled seamen, making the present number of army 
invalid ~pensioners 22,797, and of navy invalid pen- 
sioners, 712. 

Of widows, orphans, and mothers, 22,198 have 
been placed on the army pension rolls, and 248 on 
the navy rolls. Tke present number of army pen- 
sioners of this class is 25,433, and of navy pension- 
ers, 793. At the beginning of the year the number 
of Revolutionary pensioners was 1,430; only twelve 
of them were soldiers, of whom seven have since 
died. The remainder are those who, under the law, 
receive pensions because of relationship to Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. During the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1864, $4,504,616.97 have been paid to pen- 
sioners of all classes. 

I cheerfully commend to your continued patronage 
the benevolent institutions of the District of Colum- 
bia which have hitherto been established or fostered 
by Congress; and respectfully refer, for information 
concerning them, and in relation to the Washington 
Aqueduct, the Capitol, and other matters of local 
-nterest, to the report of the piciaginnoat 

The Agricultural Department, under the coe 
vision of its present energetic and faithful head, is 
rapidly commending itself to the great and vital 
interest it was created to advance. It is peculiarly 
the people’s department, in which they feel more 
directly concerned than in any other. I commend 
it to the continued attention and fostering care of 
Congress. 

The war continues. Since the last annual message 
all the important lines and positions then occupied 
by our forces have been maintained, and our arms 
have steadily advanced; thus liberating the regions 
left in rear, so that Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and parts of other States have again produced rea- 
sonably fair crops. 

The most remarkable feature in the military oper- 
ations of the year is General Sherman’s attempted 
march of three hundred miles directly through the 
insurgent region. It tends to show a great increase 
of our relative strength that our General-in-Chief 
should feel able to confront. and hold in check ever 
active force of the enemy, and yet to detach a well 
appointed large army to move on such an expedition. 
The result not yet being known, conjecture in regard 
to it is not here indulged. 

Important movements have also occurred during 
the year to the effect of moulding society for dura- 
bility in the Union. Although short of complete 
success, it is much in the right direction, that twelve 
thousand citizens in each of the States of Arkansas 
and Louisiana have organized State governments, 
with free constitutions, and are earnestly struggling 
to maintain and administer them. The movements 
in the same direction, more extensive, though less 
definite, in Missouri,, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
should not be overlooked. But Maryland presents 
the example of complete success. Maryland is se- 
cure to liberty and Union for all the future. The 
orate of rebellion will no more claim Maryland. 

ike another foul spirit, being driven out, it may 
seck to tear her, but it will woo her no more. 

At the last session of Congress a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, abolishing slavery through- 
out the United States, passed the Senate, but failed 
for lack of the requisite two-thirds vote in the House 
of Representatives. Although the present is the 
same Congress, and nearly the same members, and 
without questioning the wisdom or patriotism of 
those who stood in opposition, I venture to recom- 
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mend the reconsideration and passage-cf the meas. 
ure at the present session. Of course the abstract 
question is not changed ; but an intervening election 
shows, almost certainly, that the next Congress will 
pass the measure if this does not. Hence there is 
only a question of time as to when the proposed 
amendment will go to the States for their action. 
And as it is to go, at all events, may we not agree 
that the sooner the better? 

It is not claimed that the election has imposed a 
duty on members to change their views or their 
votes, any further than, as an additional element to 
be considered, their judgment may be affected by it. 
It is the voice of the people now, for the first time, 
heard upon the question. In a great national crisis 
like ours unanimity of action among those seeking 
a common end is very desirable, almost indispensa- 
ble. And yet no approach to such unanimity is at- 
tainable unless some deference shall be paid to the 


will of the majority, simply because it is the will of — 


the majority. In this case, the common end is the 
maintenance of the Union; and, among the means to 
secure that end, such will, through the election, is 
most clearly declared in favor of such constitutional 
amendment. 

The most reliable indication of public purpose in 
this country is derived through our popular elections, 
Judging by the recent canvass and its result, the 
purpose of the people, within the loyal States, to 
maintain the integrity of the Union was never more 
firm nor more nearly unanimous than now. The ex- 
tracrdinary calmness and good order with which the 
millions of voters met and mingled at the polls give 
strong assurance of this. Not only all those who 
supported the Union ticket, so called, but a great 
majority of the opposing party also may be fairly 
claimed to entertain and to be actuated by the same 


“purpose. 


Ii is an unanswerable argument to this effect that 
no candidate for any office whatever, high or low, 
has ventured to seek votes on the avowal that he was 
for giving up the Union. There has been much im- 
pugning of motives, and much heated controversy 
as to the proper means and best mode of advancing 
the Union cause; but on the distinct issue of Union 
or no Union the politicians have shown their instinct- 
ive knowledge that there is no diversity among the 
people. In affording the people the fair opportunit 
of showing, one to another and to the world, this 
firmness and unanimity of purpose, the election has 
been of vast value to the national cause. 

The election has exhibited another fact not less 
valuable to be known—the fact that we do not ap- 
proach exhaustion in the most important branch of 
national resources—that of living men. While it is 
melancholy to reflect that the war has filled so man 
graves, and carried mourning to so many hearts, it 
is some relief to know that, compared with the sur- 
viving, the fallen have been so few. While corps, 
and divisions, and brigades, and regiments have 
formed, and fought, and dwindled and gone out of 
existence, a great majority of the men who composed 
them are still living. The same is true of the naval 
service. The election returns prove this. So many 
voters could not else be found. The States regularly 
holding elections, both now and four years ago, to 
wit, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, cast 8,982,011 votes now, against 
8,870,222 cast then, showing an aggregate now of 
8,982, 011. To this is to be added 38,762 cast now in 
the new States of Kansas and Nevada, which States 
did not vote in 1860, thus swelling the aggregate to 
4,015,783, and the niet increase during the three 
years and a half of war to 145,551. A table is ae 

ended showing particulars. To this again should 
»e added the number of all soldiers in the field from 
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Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Indiana, Illinois, and California, who, by the laws 
of those Siates, could not vote away from their 
homes, and which number cannot be less than 
90,000. Nor yetis this all. The number in organ- 


_ised*Territories is triple now what it was four years 


ago, while thousands, white and black, join us as the 
nztional arms press back the insurgent lines, 

So much is shown, affirmatively and negatively, 
by the election. It is not material to inquire how 
the increase has been produced, or to show that it 
would have been greater but for the war, which is 
probably true. The important fact remains demon- 
strated that we have more men now than we had 
when the war began; that we are not exhausted, 
nor in process of exhaustion; that we are gaining 
strength, and may, if need be, maintain the contest 
indefinitely. This as to men. Material resources 
are now more complete and abundant than ever. 

The national resources, then, are unexhausted, 
and, as we believe, inexhaustible. The public pur- 
pose to reéestablish and maintain the national au- 
thority is unchanged, and, as we believe, unchange- 
able, The manner of continuing the effort remains 
to choose. On careful consideration of all the evi- 
dence accessible, it seems to me that no attempt at 
negotiation with the insurgent leader could result in 
any good. He would accept nothing short of sever- 
ance of the Union—precisely what we will not and 
cannot give. His declarations to this effect are ex- 

licit and oft-repeated. He does not attempt to 
eceive us. He affords us no excuse to deceive 
ourselves. 

He cannot voluntarily reaccept the Union; we 
cannot voluntarily yield it. Between him and. us 
the issue is distinct, simple, and inflexible. It is an 
issue which can only be tried by war and decided by 
victory. If we yield, we are beaten; if the South- 
ern people fail him, he is beaten. Either way, it 
would be victory and defeat following war. hat 


is true, however, of him who heads the insurgent. 


cause is not necessarily true of those who follow. 

Although he cannot reaccept the Union, they can. 
Some of them, we know, already desire peace and re- 
union. The number of such may increase. They 
can, at any moment, have peace simply by laying 
down their arms and submitting to the national au- 
thority under the Constitution. After so much, the 
Government could not, if it would, maintain war 
against them. The loyal people would not sustain 
or allow it. 

If questions should remain, we would adjust 
them by the peaceful means of legislation, confer- 
ence, courts, and votes, operating only in consti- 
tutional and lawful channels. . Some certain, and 
other possible, questions are, and would be, beyond 
the Executive power to adjust; as, for instance, the 
admission of members into Congress, and whatever 
might require the appropriation of money. The 
Executive power itself would be greatly diminished 
by the cessation of actual war. Pardons and re- 
missions of forfeitures, however, would still be with- 
in Executive control. what spirit and temper 
this would be exercised can be easily judged by the 

ast. 

e A year ago general pardon and amnesty, upon spe- 
cified terms, were offered to all, except certain desig- 
nated classes, and it was, at the same time, made 
known that the excepted classes were still within 
contemplation of special clemency. During the year 
many availed themselves of the general provision, 
and many more would, only that the signs of bad 
faith in some led to such precautionary measures as 
rendered the practical enone less easy and certain. 
During the same time, , Special pardons have been 
granted to individuals of the extepted classes, and 
no voluntary application has been denied. 

Thus, practically, the door has been, for a full 
year, open to all, except such as were not in condi- 
tion to make free choice—that is, such as were in 


custody or under constraint. [t is still so pen to 
all. But the time may come—probably will come— 
when public duty shall demand that it be closed; 
and that in lieu more rigorous measures than here- 
tofore shall be adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resist- 
ance to the national authority on the part of the in- 
surgents as the only indispensable condition to end- 
ing the war on the part of the Government, I retract 
nothing heretofore said as to slavery. I repeat the 
declaration made a year ago, that “ while I remain in 
my Sag position I shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the emancipation proclamation, nor shall I 
return to slavery any person who is free by the terms 
of that proclamation, or by any act of Congress.” 

If the people should, by whatever mode or means, 
make it an executive duty to reénslave such persons, 
another, and not I, must be their instrument to per- 
form it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, I mean to 
say that the war will cease on the part of the Goy- 
ernment whenever it shall have ceased on the part 


of those who began it. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Decemser, 6, 1864. 


Jefferson Davis's Message. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Confederate States of America : 

You are assembled under circumstances of deep 
interest to your country; and it is fortunate that, 
coming as you do, newly elected by the people and 
familiar with the condition of the various localities, 
you will be the better able to devise measures adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of the public service without 
imposing unnecessary burdens on the citizen. The 
brief period which has elapsed since the last adjourn- 
ment of Congress has not afforded sufficient oppor- 
tunity to test the efficacy of the most important laws 
then enacted, nor have the events occurring in the 
interval been such as materially to change the state 
of the country. 

The unjust war commenced against us, in violation 
of the rights of the States, and in usurpation of power 
not delegated to the Government of the United States, 
is still characterized by the barbarism with which it 
has heretofore been conducted by the enemy. Aged 
men, helpless women and children, appeal in vain to 
the humanity which should be amore by their con- 
dition, for immunity from arrest, incarceration, or 
banishment from their homes. Plunder and devas- 
tation of the property of non-combatants, destruc- 
tion of private dwellings, and even of edifices de- 
voted to the worship of God, expeditions organized 
for the sole purpose of sacking cities, consigning 
them to the flames, killing the unarmed inhabitants, 
and inflicting horrible outrages on women and chil- 
dren, are some of the constantly recurring atrocities 
of the invader. It cannot reasonably be pretended 
that such acts conduce to any end which their au- 
thors dare avow before the civilized world, and soon- 
er or later Christendom must mete out to them the 
condemnation which such brutality deserves. The 
sufferings thus ruthlessly inflicted upon the people - 
of the invaded districts has served but to illustrate 
their patriotism. Entire unanimity and zeal for their 
country’s cause have been preéminently conspicuous 
among those whose sacrifices have been greatest. So 
the army which has borne the trials and dangers of 
the war; which has been subjected to privations and 
disappointments (tests of manly fortitude far more 
seyere than the brief fatigues and perils of actual 
combat), has been the centre of cheerfulness and 
hope. From the camp comes the voice of the soldier 
septs invoking each who is at home, in the sphere 

e best may fill, to devote his whole energies to the 
support of a cause, in the success of which their con- 
fidence has never fultered. They, the veterans of 
many a hard-fought field, tender to their country 
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without limit of time, a service of priceless value to 
us, one which posterity will hold in grateful remem- 
brance. 

In considering the,state of the country, the reflec- 
tion is naturally suggested that this is the third Con- 
gress of the Confederate States of America. The 
By she government was formed, its Congress 

eld four sessions, lived its appointed term, and 
passed away. The permanent government was then 
organized, its different departments established, a 
Congress elected, which also held four sessions, 
served its full constitutional term, and expired. 
You, the second Congress under the permanent goy- 
ernment, are now assembled at the time and place 
tad by law for commencing your session. All 
these events have passed into history, notwithstand- 
ing the threat of our pers subjugation, made three 
years ago, by a people that presume to assert a title 
to govern States whose pi rv and independent 
sovereignty was recognized by treaty with France 
and Great Britain in the last century, and remained 
unquestioned for nearly three generations. Yet these 
very governments, in disregard of duty and treaty 
pb om which bind them to recognize as inde- 
pendent Virginia end other Confederate States, per- 
sist in countenancing, by moral influence, if not in 
aiding a unfair and partial action, the claim set up 
by the Executive of a foreign government to exercise 
despotic sway over the States thus recognized, and 
treat the invasion of them by their former limited 
and special agent as though it were the attempt of a 
sovereign to suppress a rebellion against lawful au- 
thority. Ungenerous advantage has been taken of 
our | preon condition, and our rights have been vio- 
lated, our vessels-of-war detained in ports to which 
they had been invited by ee of neutrality, 
and in one instance our flag also insulted where the 
sacred right of asylum was supposed to be secure; 
while one of these governments has contented isself 
with simply oi scrape by deferential representations 
the conduct of our enemy in the constantly-recurrin 
instances of his contemptuous disregard of neutra 
rights and flagrant violations of public law. It may 
be that foreign governments, like our enemies, have 
mistaken our desire for peace, unreservedly ex- 

ressed, for evidence of exhaustion, and have thence 
inferred the probability of success in the efforts to 
subjugate or exterminate the millions of human be- 
ings who, in these States, prefer any fate to submis- 
sion to their savage assailants. 

I see no prospect of an early change in the course 
heretofore pursued by these governments; but when 
this delusion shall have been dispelled, and when 
our independence, by the valor and fortitude of our 
people, shall have been won against all the hostile 
influences combined against us, and can no longer be 
ignored by open foes or professed neutrals, this war 
will have left, with its proud memories, a record of 
many wrongs, which it may not misbecome us to 
forgive—some for which we may not properly for- 
bear from demanding redress, In the mean time, it 
is enough for us to know that every avenue of nego- 
tiation is closed against us; that our enemy is mak- 
ing renewed and strenuous efforts for our destruction, 
and that the sole resource for us, as a people secure 
in the justice of our cause and holding our liberties 
to be more precious than all other ope 2 possess- 
ions, is to combine and apply every available element 
of power for their defence and preservation. 

n the subject of the exchange of prisoners I 
greatly regret to be unable to give you satisfactory 
tnformation. The Government of the United States, 
while persisting in failure to execute the terms of 
the cartel, make occasional deliveries of prisoners, 
and then suspend action without apparent cause. 
confess my inability to comprehend their policy or 
purpose. The prisoners held by us, in spite of hu- 
mane care, are perishing from the inevitable effects 
of imprisonment and the home sickness produced by 
the hopelessness of release from confinement. The 
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spectacle of their suffering augments our longimg 
desire to relieve from similar trials our own brave 
men, who have spent so many weary months in a 
cruel and useless imprisonment, endured with heroi¢ 
constancy. The delivery, after a suspension of some 
weeks, has just been resumed by the enemy; but aa 
they give no assurance of intent to carry out the car 
tel, an interruption of the exchange may recur at any 
moment. 

The reports of the departments, herewith submit 
ted, are referred to for full information in relation to 
the matters ee toeach. There are two of 
them on which I deem it necessary to make special 
remark, 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury states 
facts justifying the conclusion that the law passed ut 
the last session for the purpose of withdrawing from 
circulation the large excess of Treasury notes here- 
tofore issued, has had the desired effect, and that by 
the 1st July the amount in circulation will have been 
reduced to a sum not exceeding $230,000,000. It is 
believed to be of primary importance that no further 
issue of notes should take place, and that the use of 
the credit of the Government should be restricted to 
the two other modes provided by Congress, yiz.: the 
sale of bonds and the issue of certificates bearing in- 
terest, for the price of supplies purchased within our 
limits. The law, as it now stands, authorizes the 
issue by the Treasury of new notes to the extent of 
two-thirds of the amount received under its provis- 
ions. The estimate of the amount funded under this 
law is shown to be $300,000,000, and if two-thirds of 
this sum be reissued, we shall have an addition of 
$200,000,000 to our circulation, believed to be already 
ample for the business of the country, The addition 
of this large sum to the volume of the currency 
would be attended by disastrous effects, and would 
produce the speedy recurrence of the evils from 
which the funding law has rescued the country. If 
our arms are crowned with the success which we 


-haye so much reason to hope, we may well expect 


that this war cannot be prolonged beyond the cur 
rent year, and nothing would so much retard the 
beneficent influence of peace on all the interests or 
our country, as the existence of a great mass of cur 
rency not redeemable in coin. ith our vast re- 
sources, the circulation, if restricted to its present 
volume, would be easily manageable, and by gradual 
absorption in payment of public dues, would give 
place to the precious metals, the only basis of a cur- 
rency adapted to commerce with foreign countries, 
In our present circumstances I know of no mode of 
providing for the public wants which would entail 
sacrifices so great as a fresh issue of Treasury notes, 
and I trust that you will concur in the propriety of 
absolutely forbidding any increase of those now in 
circulation. 

Officers have been appointed and despatched to the 
trans-Mississippi States, and the necessary measures 
taken for the execution of the laws, enacted to ob- 
viate delays in administering the Treasury and other 
Executive Departments in those States; but suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to ascertain the results. * 

In relation to the most important of all subjects at 
the present time—the efficiency of our armies in the 
field—it is gratifying to assure you that the discipline 
and instruction of the troops have kept pace with the 
improvement in material and equipment. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the results of the 
legislation on this subject and on the increased ad- 
ministrative energy in the different bureaux of the 
War Department, and may not unreasonably indulge 
anticipations of commensurate success in the ensu- 
ing campaign, ee y 

The organization of reserves is in progress, and it 
is hoped they will be v@luable in affording local pro- 
tection without requiring details and detas:ments 
from active force. y A 

Among the recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the Secretary of War, your attention is spe 
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cially invited to those in which legislation is sug- 
gested on the following subjects, viz. : 

The tenure of office of the general officers in the 
provisional army, and a proper discrimination in the 
compensation of the different grades. 

The provision required in aid of invalid officers 
who have resigned in consequence of wounds or 
sickness contracted while in the service. 

The amendment of the law which deprives officers 
in the field of the privilege of purchasing rations, and 
thus adds to their embarrassment, instead of con- 
ferring the benefit intended. 

The organization of the general staff of jhe army, 
in relation to which a special message will shortly be 
addressed to you, containing the reasons which com- 

lied me to withhold my approval of a bill passed 

“by your predecessors at too late a period of the ses- 
sion to allow time for returning it for their reconsid- 
eration: ; 

. The necessity for an increase in the allowance now 
made for the transportation of officers travelling un- 
der orders. 

The mode of providing officers for the execution 
of the conscript laws. 

The means of securing | oa despatch and more 
regular administration o peenes in examining and 
disposing of the records of cases reported from the 
courts-martial and military courts in the aap é 

The recent events of the war are highly cfeditable 
to our troops, exhibiting energy and vigilance com- 
bined with the habitual gallantry which they have 
taught us to expect on all occasions. We have been 
cheered by important’ and valuable successes in 
Florida, Northern ares i Western Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, Western uisiana and Eastern 
North Carolina, reflecting the highest honor on the 
skill and conduct of our commanders, and on the 
incomparable soldiers whom it is their privilege to 
lead. A naval attack on Mobile was so successfully 
repulsed at the outer works that the attempt was 
abandoned, and the nine months’ siege of Charleston 
has been practically suspended, leaving that noble 
city and its fortresses, imperishable monuments to 
the skill and fortitude of its defenders. The armies 
in Northern Georgia and in Northern Virginia still 
oppose, with unshaken front, a formidable barrier 
to the progress of the invader; and our generals, 
armies and people, are animated by cheerful con- 
fidence. 

Let us, then, while resolute in devoting all our 
energies to securing the realization of the bright 
auspices which enco e us, not forget that our 
humble and most grateful thanks are due to Him, 
without whose guidance and protecting care all hu- 
man efforts are of no avail, and to whose interpo- 

sition are due the manifold successes with which 
we have been cheered. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

FicuMmonp, May 2, 1864. 


a 


Jefferson Davis's Message. 


To the Senate and House of esentativ es 
of the Confederate States of America: 

It is with satisfaction that I welcome your presence 
at an earlier day than that usual for your session, and 
with confidence that I invoke the aid of your counsel 
at a time of such public exigency, The campaign 
which was commenced almost simultaneously with 
your session in May last, and which was still in 
progreas at your adjournment in the middle of June, 

as not yet reached its close. It has been prosecuted 
on a scale and with an energy heretofore unequalled. 
When we revert to the condition of our country at 
the inception of the operations of the present year, 
to ihe magnitude of the preparations made by the 
enemy, the number of his forces, the accumulation 
of his warlike supplies, and the prodigality with 
which kis vast resources have been lavished in the 
attempt to render success assured; when we con- 
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trast the numbers ind means at our disposal for re- 
sistance, and when we contemplate the results of a 
struggle aapereaty so unequal, we cannot fail, while 
rendering the full meed of deserved praise to our 
generals and soldiers, to perceive that a power high- 
er than man has willed our deliverance, and grate- 
fully to recognize the protection of a kind Providence 
in enabling us successfully to withstand the utmost 
efforts of the enemy for our subjugation. 

At the beginning of the year the State of Texas 
was partially in possession of the enemy, and large 

ortions of Louisiana and Arkansas lay apparently 

efenceless. Of the Federal soldiers who invaded 
Texas, none are known to remain except as prison- 
ers of war. In northwestern Louisiana a large and 
well-appointed army, aided by a powerful fleet, was 
repeatedly defeated, and deemed itself fortunate in 
finally escaping with a loss of one-third of its num- 
bers, a large part of its military trains, and many 
transports and gunboats. The enemy’s occupation 
of that State is reduced to the narrow district com- 
manded by the guns of his fleet. Arkansas has been 
recovered with the exception of a few irae joey 
while our forces have penetrated into Central Mis- 
souri, affording to our opis brethren in that 
State an opportunity of which many have availed 
themselves—of striking for liberation from the tyr- 
anny to which they have been subjected. 

On the east of the Mississippi, in spite of some re- 
verses, we have much cause for congratulation. The 
enemy hoped to effect, during the present year, by 
concentration of forces, the conquest which he had 
previously failed to accomplish by more extended 
operations. Compelled, therefore, to withdraw, or 
seriously to weaken the strength of the armies of 
occupation at different points, he has afforded us the 
opportunity of recovering possession of extensive 
districts of our territory. Nearly the whole cz 
northern and western Mississippi, of northern Ala- 
bama, and of western Tennessee, are in in our 
possession ; and all attempts to penetrate from the 
coast line into the interior of the Atlantic and Gulf 
States have been baffled. On the entire ocean and 
gulf coast of the Confederacy, the whole success of 
the enemy, with the enormous naval resources at his 
command, has been limited to the capture of the 
outer defences of Mobile Bay. 

If we now turn to the results accomplished by the 
two great armies, so confidently relied on by the in- 
vaders as sufficient to secure the subversion of our 
Government and the subjection of our people to for- 
eign domination, we have still greater cause for 
devout gratitude to Divine Power. In southwestern 
Virginia, successive armies which threatened the 
capture of Lynchburg and Saltville have been routed 
and driven out of the country, and a portion of East- 
ern Tennessee reconquered by our troops. In North- 
ern Virginia extensive districts formerly occupied by 
the enemy are now free from their presence. In the 
lower valley, their general rendered desperate by his 
inability to maintain a hostile occupation, has re- 
sorted to the infamous expedient of converting a 
fruitful land into a desert by burning its mills, 9 
aries, and homesteads, and sonore the food, 
standing crops, live stock, and agricultural imple- 
ments of peaceful non-combatants. The main army, 
after a series of defeats in which its losses have been 
enormous; after attempts by raiding parties to 
break up our railroad communications, which have 
resulted in the destruction of a large part of the 
cavalry engaged in the work; after constant repulse 
of repeated assaults on our defensive lines, is, with 
the aid of heavy reténforcements, but with, it is 
hoped, waning prospect of further progress in the 
design, still engaged in an effort, commenced more 
than four months ago, to capture the town of Peters- 


burg. 

The army of Gen. Sherman, although succeeding 
at the end of the summer in obtaining possession of 
Atlanta, has been unable to secure any ultimate ad 
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vantage from this success. The same general who, 
in February last, marched a large army from Vicks- 
burg to Meridian with no other result than being 
forced to march back again, was able, by the aid of 
greatly-increased numbers, and after much delay, to 
force a pacsece from Chattanooga to Atlanta, only to 
he for the second time compelled to withdraw on the 
line of his adyance, without obtaining control of a 
single mile of territory beyond the narrow track of 
his march, and without gaining aught beyond the 
precarious possession of a few fortified points in 
which he is compelled to maintain heavy garrisons, 
and which are menaced with recapture. 

The lessons afforded by the history of this war are 
fraught with instruction and encouragement. Re- 
omag te during the war have formidable expeditions 

een directed by the enemy against points pre J 
supposed to be of vital importance to the Confed- 
eracy. Some of these expeditions have, at immense 
cost, been successful; but in no instance have the 
promised fruits been reaped. Again, in the present 
campaign, was the delusion fondly cherished that 
the capture of Atlanta and Richmond would, if 
effected, end the war by the overthrow of our Goy- 
ernment and the submission of our people. We can 
now judge by experience how unimportant is the in- 
fluence of the former event upon our capacity for 
defence, upon the courage and spirit of the people, 
and the stability of the Government. We may, in 
like manner, judge that if the campaign against Rich- 
mond had resulted in success instead of failure; if 
the valor of the army under the leadership of its ac- 
complished commander, had resisted in vain the 
overwhelming masses which were, on the contrary, 
decisively repulsed; if we had been compelled to 
evacuate Richmond as well as Atlanta, the Confed- 
eracy would have remained as erect and defiant as 
ever. Nothing could have been changed in the pur- 

ose of its Government, in the indomitable valor of 
its vor or in the unquenchable spirit of its people. 
The baffled and disappointed foe would in vain have 
scanned the reports of your proceedings at some new 
legislative seat, for any indication that progress had 
been made in his gigantic task of conquering a free 

eople.. The truth so patent to us must ere long be 
orced upon the reluctant Northern mind. There 
are no vital points on the preservation of which the 
continued existence of the Confederacy depends. 
There is no military success of the enemy which can 
accomplish its destruction. Not the fall of Rich- 
mond, nor Wilmington, nor Charleston, nor Savan- 
nah, nor Mobile, nor of all combined, can save the 
enemy from the constant and exhaustive drain of 
blood and treasure which must continue until he 
shall discover that no peace is attainable unless 
based on the recognition of our indefeasible rights. 

Before leaving this subject itis gratifying to assure 
you that the military supplies essentially requisite 
for military defence will be found, as heretofore, 
adequate to our needs; and that abundant crops 
have rewarded the labor of the farmer, and rendered 
abortive the inhuman attempt of the enemy to pro- 
duce, by devastation, famine among the people. 

It is not in my power to announce any change in 
the conduct of foreign powers. No such action has 
been taken by the Christian nations of Europe as 
might justly have been expected from their history, 
from the duties imposed by international law, and 
from the claims of humanity. It is charitable to 
attribute their conduct to no worse motive than in- 
difference to the consequences which shakes only the 
republican fee » of the American continent; and 
not to ascribe to design a course calculated to insure 
the prolongation of hostilities, ; 

No instance in history is remembered by me in 
which a nation pretending to exercise dominion over 
another, asserting its independence, has been the 
first to concede the existence of such independence. 
No case can be recalled to my mind in which neutral 
powers have failed to set the example of recognizing 
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the independence of a natic.s, when satisfied of the 
inability of its enemy to subvert its Government; 
and this, too, in cases where the previous relation 
between the contending parties had been confessedly 
that of mother country and dependent colony, rot as 
in our case, that of coequal States united by Fed- 
eral compact. It has never been considered the 
proper function and duty of neutral powers to per: 
form the office of judging whether in point of fact 
the nation ansathey ominion is able to make gocc . 
its pretensions by force of arms, and if not, by re 
cognition of the resisting party to discountenance 
the further continuance of the contest. And the 
reason why this duty is incumbent. on neutral 
powers is plainly apparent when we reflect that the 
pride and passion which blind the judgment of the 
parties to the conflict cause the continuance of active’ 
warfare, and consequent useless slaughter, long after 
the inevitable result has become apparent to ail not 
engaged in the struggle. So long, therefore, as neu- 
tral nations fail by recognition of our independence 
to announce that, in their judgment, the United 
States are unable to reduce the Confederacy-to sub- 
mission, their conduct will be accepted by our ene- - 
mies as a tacit encouragement to continue their 
efforts, and as an implied assurance that belief is en- 
tertained by neutral nations in the success of their 
designs. direct stimulus, whether intentional or 
not, is thus applied to securing a continuance of the 
carnage and deyastation which desolate this conti- 
nent, and which they profess deeply to deplore. 

The disregard of this just, humane, and Christian 
public duty by the nations of Europe is the more re- 
markable from the fact that authentic expression has 
long since been given by the Governments of both 
France and England to the conviction that the United 
States are dnable to conquer the Confederacy. It is 
now more than two years since the Government of 
France announced officially to the cabinets of Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg its own conclusion that the 
United States were unable to achieve any decisive 
military success. In the answers sent by these pow- 
ers no intimation of a contrary opinion was con- 
veyed; and it is notorious that in speeches, both in 
and out of Parliament, the members of her Britannie 
Majesty’s Government have not hesitated to express’ 
this firm conviction in unqualified terms. The de- 
nial of our right under these circumstances is so 
obviously unjust, and discriminates so unfairly in: 
favor of the United States, that neutrals have sought 
to palliate the re of which they are conscious by 
professing to consider, in opposition to ‘notorious 
truth and to the known belief of both belligerents, 
that the recognition of our independence would be 
valueless without their further intervention in the 
struggle; an intervention of which we disclaim the 
desire and mistrust the advantage. 

We seek no favor, we wish no intervention, we 
know ourselves fully competent to maintain our own 
rights and independence against the invaders of the 
country, and we feel justified in asserting, that with- 
out the aid derived from recruiting their armies from 
foreign countries they would, ere this, have been 
driven from our soil. When the recognition of the 
Confederacy was refused by Great Britain, in the fall 
of 1862, the refusal was excused on the ground that 
any action of Her Majesty’s Government would have 
the effect of inflaming the passions of the belligerents 
and of preventing the return of peace. It is assumed 
that this opinion was sincerely entertained, but the 
experience of two years of unequal carnage, shows 
that it was erroneous, and that the result was the 
reverse of what the British ministry humanely de- 
sired. A contrary policy, a policy just to us, a policy 
diverging from an unvarying course of concession to 
all the demands of our.enemies, is still within the 

ower of Her Majesty’s Government, and would, it 
is fair to presume, be productive of consequences 
the opposite to those which have unfortunately fol- 
lowed its whole course of conduct from the com: 
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mencement of the war to the present time. In a 
word, peace is impossible without independence, and 
it is not be expected that the enemy will anticipate 
neutrals in the recognition of that independence. 
When the history of this war shall be fully disclosed, 
the calm judgment of the impartial publicist will, for 
these reasons, be unable to absolve the neutral na- 
tions of Europe from a share in the moral responsi- 
bility for the myriads of human lives that have been 
unnecessarily sacrificed during its progress. 

The renewed instances in erbich foreign powers 
have given us just cause of complaint need not here 
be detailed . The extracts from the correspondence 
of the State Department, which accompany this mes- 

, will afford such further information as can be 
given without detriment to the public interest, and 
we must reserve for the future such action as may 
then be deemed advisable to secure redress. 

Your svecial attention is earnestly invited to the 
report of.the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted 
in conformity with iaw.. The facts therein disclosed 
are far from discouraging, and demonstrated that, 
with judicious legislation, we shall be enabled to 
meet all the exigencies of the war from our abundant 
resources, and avoid, at the same time, such an ac- 
cumulation of debt as would render at all doubtful 
our capacity to redeem it. 

The total receipts into the Treasury for the two 

uarters ending on the 30th of September, 1864, were 

15,191,550, which sum, added to the balance of 
$308, 282,722, that remained in the Treasury on the 
1st of April last, forms a, total of $728,474,272. Of 
this total, not far from Lalf, that is to say, $342,560,- 
327, have been applied to the extinction of the public 
debt, while the total expenditures have been $272,- 
398,505, leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 1st 
of October, 1864, of $108,435,440. 

The total amount of the public debt, as exhibited 
on the books of the Register of the Treasury, on the 
1st October, 1864, was $1,147,970,208, of which $539,- 
840,090 were funded debt, bearing interest, $283,880,- 
150 were treasury notes of the new issue, and the re- 
mainder consisted of the forme? issue of treasury 
notes, which will be converted into other forms of 
debt, and will cease to exist as currency on the 31st 
of next month. 

The report, however, explains that, in consequence 
of the absence of certain returns from distant officers, 
the true amount of the debt is less, by $21,500,000, 
than appears on the books of the Register, and that 
the total public debt on the first of last month may 
be fairly considered to have been $1,126,381,095. 

The increase of the public debt during the six 
months from the 1st April to the 1st October, was 
$97,650,780, being rather more than $16,000,000 per 
month; and it will be apparent, on 2 perusal of the 
report, that this augmentation would have been 
avoided, and a positive reduction of the amount 
would have been effected, but for certain defects in 
legislation on the subject of the finances, which are 
pointed out in the report, and which seem to admit 
of easy remedy. 

In the statements just made the foreign debt is 
omitted, It consists only of the unpaid balance of 
the loan known as the cotton loan. This balance is 
but £2,200,000, and is adequately provided for by 
about 250,000 bales of cotton owned by the Govern- 
ment, even if the cotton be rated as worth but six- 
pence per pound. 

There is one item of the public debt not included 
in the tables presented, to which your attention is 
required.’ -The bounty. bonds promised to our sol- 
diers by the third section of the act of 17th February, 
1864, were deliverable on the ist of October. The 
Secretary has been unable to issue them by reason 
of an omission in the law, no time being therein 
fixed for the payment of the bonds. 

The aggregate appropriations called for by the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government, according to 
the estimates submitted with the report, for the six 
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months ending on the 30th June, 1865, an ount ta 
$438,102,679, while the Secretary estimates that 
there will remain unexpended, out of former appro- 
priations, on the 1st January, 1865, a balance of 
$467,416,504. It would, therefore, seem that former 
estimates have been largely in excess of actual ex- 
penditures, and that no additional appropriations 
are required for meeting the needs of the public 
service upto the 1st July of next year. Indeed, if 
the estimates now presented should prove to be as 
much in excess of actual expenditures as has here- 
tofore been the case, a considerable balance will still 
remain unexpended at the’close of the first half of 
the ensuing year. ; 

The chief difficulty to be apprehended in connec- 
tion with our finances results Boni the depreciation 
of the Treasury notes, which seems justly to be at- 
tributed by the Secretary to two causes—redun- 
dancy in amount, and want of confidence in ultimate — 
redemption; for both of which remedies are sug- 
gested that will commend themselves to your con- 
sideration as being practicable as well as sufficient. 

The main features of the plan presented are sub- 
stantially these:—Ist. That the faith of the Govern- 
ment be pledged that the notes shall ever remain 
exempt from taxation. 2d. That no issue shall be 
made beyond that which is already authorized by 
law. 8d. That a certain fixed portion of the annual 
receipts from taxation during the war shall be set 
apart specially for the adual extinction of the out- 
standing amount, until it shall have been reduced to 
$150,000,000; and 4th. The pledge and appropriation 
<f such proportion of the tax in kind, and for such 
number of years after the return of peace, as shall 
be sufficient for the final redemption of the entire 
circulation. The details of the plan, the calculations 
on which it is based, the efficiency of its operation, 
and the vast advantages which would result from its 
success, are fully detailed in the report, and cannot 
be presented in a form sufficiently condensed for this 
message, I doubt not it will receive from you that 
earnest and candid consideration which is merited 
by the importance of the subject. 

The recommendations of the report for the repéal 
of certain provisions of the tax laws which produce 
inequality in the burden of taxation; for exempting 
all Government loans from taxation on capital, an 
from any adverse discrimination in taxation on in- 
come derived from them; for. placing the taxation 
on banks on the same footing as the taxation of 
other corporate bodies; for securing the payment 
into the Treasury of that portion of the bank circu- 
lation which is liable to confiscation, because held by 
alien enemies; for the conversion of the interest- 
bearing Treasury notes now outstanding into coupon 
bonds, and for the quarterly collection of. taxation ; ° 
all present practical questions for legislation, which, 
if wisely devised, will greatly improve the public 
credit, and alleviate the burdens now imposed by the 
extreme and unnecessary depreciation in the value 
of the currency. 

The returns of the Produce Loan Bureau are sub- 
mitted with the report, and the information is con- 
veyed that the Treasury Agency in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department has been fully organized and is now 
in operation, with promise of efficiency and success. 

The proyision heretofore made to some extent for 
increasing the compensation of public officers, civil 
and military, is found to be in some places inad- 
equate to their support; perhaps not more so any- 
where than in Richmond, and inquiry, wth a view to 
appropriate remedy, is suggested to your considera- 
tion. Your notice is also called to the condition of 
certain officers of the Treasury, who were omitted in 
the laws heretofore passed for the relief of other pub- 
lic officers, as mentioned in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. = 

The condition of the various branches ot the mili- 
tary service is stated in the accompanying report of 
the Secretary of War. Among the suggestions male 
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for legislative action with a view to add to the num- 
bers and efficiency of the army, all of which will re- 
ceive your consideration, there are some prominent 
topics which merit special notice. 
he exemption from military duty now accorded 

by law to all persons engaged in certain specified 
pursuits 27 professions, is shown by experience to be 
unwise, tor is it believed to be defencible in theory. 
The defence of home, family, and country, is univer- 
sally recognized as the paramount political duty of 
every member of society; and in a form of govern- 
ment like ours, where each citizen enjoys an equalit 
of rights and privileges, nothing can be more invid- 
ious than an unequal distribution of duties and obli- 
gations. No pursuit nor position should relieve any 
one, who is able to do active duty, from enrolment 
in the army, unless his functions or services are more 
useful to the defence of his country in another sphere. 
But it is manifest that this cannot be the case with 
the entire classes. All Se operators, work- 
men in mines, professors, teachers, engineers,’ edi- 
tors and employés of newspapers, journeymen 
printers, shoemakers, tanners, blacksmiths, millers, 
physicians, and the numerous other classes men- 
tioned in the laws, cannot in the nature of things be 
either equally necessary in their several professions, 
nor distributed throughout the country in such pro- 

ortions that only the exact numbers required are 

ound in each locality; nor can it be everywhere im- 
possible to replace those within the conscript age by 
men older and less capable of active field services. 
A discretion should be vested in the military author- 
ities, so that a sufficient number of those essential to 
the public service might be detailed to continue the 
exercise of their pursuits or professions, but the ex- 
emption from service of the entire classes should be 
wholly abandoned. It affords great facility for abuses, 
offers the temptation, as well as the ready means, of 
escaping service by fraudulent devices, and is one of 
the principal obstructions to the efficient operation 
of the conscript laws. 

A general militia law is needful in the interest of 
the public defence. The Constitution, by vesting 
the power in Congress, imposes on it the duty of pro- 
viding ‘‘for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the Confederate States,”’ 
The great diversity in the legislation of the several 
States on this subject, and the absence of any pro- 
vision establishing an exact method for calling the 
militia into Confederate service, are sources of em- 
barrassment which ought no longer to be suffered to 
impede defensive measures. 

The legislation in relation to the cavalry demands 
change. The policy of requiring the men to furnish 
their own horses, has proven pernicious in many re- 
spects. It interferes with discipline, impairs efli- 
ciency, and is the cause of frequent and prolonged 
absence from appropriateduty. This subject is fully 
treated in the Secretary’s report, with suggestions 
as to the proper measures for reforming that branch 
of the service. 

The recommendation hitherto often made is again 
renewed, that some measure be adopted for the re- 
organization and consolidation of companies and 
regiments when so far reduced in numbers as to se- 
riously impair their efficiency. It is the more neces- 
sary that this should be done, as the absence of the 
legislation on the subject has forced generals in the 
field to resort to various expedients for approximat- 
ing the desired end. It is surely an evil that a com- 
manding officer should be placed in a position which 
forces upon him the choice of allowing the efficiency 
of h:s command to be seriously impaired, or of at- 
tempting to supply by the exercise of doubtful au- 
thority the want of proper legal provision, The re- 
gard for the sensibility of officers who have heretofore 
served with credit, and which is believed to be the 
controlling motive that has hitherto obstructed leg- 
islation on this subject, however honorable and prop- 
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er, may be carried to a point which seriously injures 
the public good; and, if this be the case, it can 
scarcely be questioned which of the two considera- 
tions should be deemed paramount. 

The Secretary’s recommendations on the subject 
of facilitating the acquisition of the iron required 
for maintaining the efficiency of railroad communi- 
cation on the important military lines, are commend. 
ed to your favor, The necessity for the operation iz 
full rogt of such lines is too apparent to need com. 
ment. 

The question in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments relative to the exchange of prisoners of war, 
has been frequently presented in former messages 
and reports, and is ully treated by the Secretary. 
The solicitude for the relief of our fellow-citizens has 
known no abatement; but has, on the contrary, been 
still more deeply evoked by the additional sufferin 
to which they have been wantonly subjected, by de- 
privation of adequate food, clothing, and fuel, which 
they were not even permitted to purchase from the 
prison sutlers, Finding that the enemy attempted 
to excuse their barbarous treatment by the unfound- 
ed allegation that it was retaliatory for like conduct 
on our part, an offer was made by us, with a view of 
ending all pretext for such recriminations or pre- 
tended retaliation. 

The offer has been accepted, and each Government 
is hereafter to be allowed to agian necessary com- 
forts to its own citizens held captive by the other. 
Active efforts are in progress for the immediate exe- 
cution of this agreement, and it is hoped that but 
few days will elapse before we shall be relieved from 
the distressing thought that painful physical suffer- 
ing is endured by so many of our fellow-citizens 
whose fortitude in captivity illustrates the national 
character as fully as did their valor in actual conflict. 

The employment of slaves for service with the 
army as teamsters, or cooks, or in the way of work 
upon fortifications, or in the Government workshops, 
or in hospitals, and other similar duties, was author- 
ized by the act of 17th February last, and provision 
was made for their impressment to a number not ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand, if it should be found im- 
practicable to obtain them by contract with the 
owners. The law contemplated the hiring only of 
the labors of those slaves, and imposed on the Goy- 
ernment the liability to pay for the value of such as 
might be lost to the owners from casualties resulting 
from their employment in the service. 

The act has produced less result than was antici- 
pated, and further provision is required to render it 
efficacious. But my present purpose is to invite 
your consideration to the pe riety of a radical mod- 
ification in the theory of the law. 

Viewed merely as property, and therefore as the 
subject of imprisonment, the service or labor of the 
slave has been frequently claimed for short periods, 
in the construction of defensive works. The slave, 
however, bears another relation to the State—that of 
a person. The law of last February contemplates 
the relation of the slave to the master, and limits the 
impressment to_a certain term of service. But for 
the purposes enumerated in the act, instruction in 
the manner of encamping, epost and parking 
trains is needful, so that even in this limited employ- 
ment, length of service adds greatly to the value of 
the negro’s labor. Hazard is also encountered in all 
the positions to which negroes can be assigned with 
the army, and the duties required of them demand 
loyalty and zeal. 

In this aspect the relation of person predominates 
so far as to render it doubtful whether the private 
right of property can consistently and beneficially be 
continued, and it would seem proper to acquire for 
the public service the entire property in the labor of 
the slave, and to pay therefor due compensation, 
rather than to impress his labor for short terms; and 
this the more especially as the effect of the present 
law would vest this entire property in all cases where 
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the slave might be recaptured after compensation for 
paid to the private owner. When- 
ever the entire ap’ gh in the service of a slave is 
thus acquired by the Government, the question is 
premeniee by what tenure he should be held. Should 

e be retained in servitude, or should his emancipa- 
tion be held out to him as a reward of faithful service, 
or should it be granted at once on the promise of such 


service; and, if emancipated, what action should be 
taken to secure the freed man the permission of the 


State from which he was drawn to reside within its 
limits after the close of his public service? The per- 
mission would doubtless be more readily accorded 
as areward for past faithful service; and a double 
motive for zealous discharge of duty would thus be 
offered to those employed by the Government, their 
freedom, and the gratification of the local attach- 
ment which is so marked a characteristic of the ne- 
ee, and forms so powerful an incentive to his action. 
e policy of engaging to liberate the n on his 
i r service faithfully alee seems to 
me preferable to that of granting immediate manu- 
mission, or that of retaining him in servitude. 
this policy should recommend itself to Congress, it 
is suggested that, in addition to the duties heretofore 
performed by the slave, he might be advantageously 
employed as a pioneer and engineer laborer; and in 
that event, that the number should be augmented to 
forty thousand. 

Beyond this limit and these employments, it does 
not seem to me desirable, under existing circumstan- 
ces, to go. A broad, moral distinction exists between 
the use of slaves as soldiers in the defence of our 
homes, and the incitement of the same persons to 
insurrection against their masters. The one is justi- 
fiable, if necessary, the other is iniquitious and un- 
worthy of a civilized people; and such is the judg- 
ment of all writers on public law, as well as that 
expressed and insisted on by our enemies in all wars 
prior to that now nse against us. By none have 
the practices of which they are now guilty been de- 
nounced with greater severity than by themselves, in 
the two wars with Great Britain, in the last and in 
the present century; and in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of 1776, when enumeration was made of 
the rons which justified the revolt from Great 
Britain, the climax of atrocity was deemed to be 
reached only when the English monarch was de- 
nounced as having ‘excited domestic insurrection 
among us.”’ 

The subject is to be viewed by us, therefore, solely 
in Snes of policy and our social economy. en 
so regarded, I must dissent from those who advise a 
general levy and arming of the slaves for the duty 
of soldiers. Until our white population shall prove 
insufficient for the armies we require and can afford 


to keep in the field, to employ as a soldier the mesh : 
dasa 


who has merely been trained to labor, an 
borer the white man accustomed from his youth to 
the use of fire-arms, would scarcely be deemed wise 
or advantageous by any; and this is the question 
now before us. But should the alternative ever be 
presented of subjugation or of the employment of the 
slave as a soldier, thefe seems no reason to doubt 
what should then be our decision. Whether our 
view embraces what would, in so extreme a case, be 
the sum of misery entailed by the dominion of the 
enemy, or be restricted solely to the effect upon the 
welfare and happiness of the negro population them- 
selves, the result would be the same. The appalli 
demoralization, suffering, disease, and death whic 
haye been caused by partially substituting the in- 
vaders’ system. of policy for the kind relation pre- 
viously subsisting between the master and slave, 
have been a sufficient demonstration that external 
rnterference with our institution of domestic slavery 
is productive of evil only. 

the subject involved no other consideration than 
the mere right of property, the sacrifices heretofore 
made by our people have been such as to permit no 
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doubt of their readiness to surrender every posses- 
sion in order to secure their independence. ut the 


social and political question which is exclusively un- 
der the control of the several States, has a far wider 
and more enduring importance than that of pecuni- 
ary interest. In its manifold phases it embraces the 
stability of republican institutions, resting on the act- 
ual | be equality of all its citizens, and includes 
the fulfilment of the task which has been so happily be- 
n—that of Christianizing and improving the con- 
ition of the Africans who have, by the will of Proy- 
idence, been placed in our charge. Comparing the 
results of our experience with those of the experi- 
ments of others who have borne similar relations to 
the African race, the people of the several States of 
the Confederacy have abundant reason to be satisfied 
with the past, and to use the greatest circumspection 
in determining their course. These considerations, 
however, are rather applicable to the improbable con- 
ingency of our need of resorting to this element of - 
resistance, than to our present condition. If the 
recommendations above made for the training of 
40,000 negroes for the service indicated, shall meet 
your approval, it is certain that even this limited 
number, by their preparatory training in intermedi- 
ate duties, would form a more valuable reserve force 
in case of ency, than threefold their number 
suddenly called from field labor; while a fresh levy 
could, to a certain extent, supply their places in the 
special service for which they are now employed. . 
The regular annual reports of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Postmaster- 
General, are appended, and give ample information 
relative to the condition of the respective Depart- — 
ments. They contain mae for legislative pro- 
visions required to remedy such defects in the exist- 
ing laws as have been disclosed by experience, but 
none of so general or important a character as to re- 
quire that Ishould do more than recommend them 
to your favorable consideration. 
he disposition of this Government for a peaceful 
solution oF the issues which the enemy has referred 
to the arbitrament of arms, has been too often man- 
ifested, and is too well known to need new assur- 
ances. But, while it is true that individuals and par- 
ties in the United States have indicated a desire to 
substitute reason for force, and by negotiation to 
stop the further sacrifice of human life, and to ar- 
rest the calamities which now afflict both countries, 
the authorities who control the-Government of our 
enemies have too often and too clearly expressed 
their resolution to make no peace except on terms 
of our unconditional submission and degradation, to 
leaye us any hope of the cessation of hostilities until 
the delusion of their ability to conquer us is dispelled. 
Among those who are already disposed for peace, 
many are actuated by principle and by disapproval 
and abhorrence of the iniquitious warfare that their 
Government is waging, while others are moved by 
the conviction that it is no longer to the interest of 
the United States to continue a struggle in which 
success is unattainable. Whenever this fast-growing 
conviction shall have taken firm root in the minds 
of a majority of the Northern people, there will be 
produced that willingness to negotiate for peace 
which is now confined to our side. Peace is mani- 
festly impossible unless desired by both parties to 
this war, and the disposition for it —s our ene- 
mies will be best and most certainly evoked by the 
demonstration on our part of ability and unshaken 
determination to defend our rights, and to hold no 
earthly price too dear for their purchase. Whenever 
there shall be on the part of our enemies a desire for 
peace, there will be no difficulty in finding means by 
which negotiations can be opened; but it is obvious 
that no — can be called into action until this 
desire shall be mutual. When that contingency 
shall happen, the Government, to which is confided 
the treaty-making power, can be at no loss for means 
adapted to accomplish so desirable an end. 
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In the hope that: the day will soon be reached, 
when, under Divine favor, these States may be al- 
lowed to enter on their former peaceful pursuits, and 
to develop the abundant natural resources with 
which they are blessed, let us then resolutely con- 
tinue to devote our united and unimpaired energies 
to the defence of our homes, our lives, and our lib- 
erties. This is the true path to peace. Let us tread 
it with confidence in the assured result. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Rrenmo:s D, November 7, 1864. 


Report of resolutions adopted at a Conference of Del- 
egates from the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and the Colonies of New- 
Soundland and Prince Edward Island, held at the 
City of Quebec, 10th October, 1864, as the basis of 
a proposed Confederation of those Provinces and 
Colonies. 

1. The best interests and present and future pros- 
perity of British North America will be promoted by 
a Federal Union under the crown of Great Britain, 
provided such Union can be effected on principles 
just to the several Provinces. 

2. In the Federation of the British North American 
Provinces, the system of Government best adapted 
under existing circumstances to protect the diversi- 
fied interests of the several Provinces, and secure ef- 
ficiency, harmony, and permanency in the working 
of the Union, would be a General Government 
charged with matters of common interest to the 
whole country, and local Governments for each of 
the Canadas, and for the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, charged 
with the control of local matters in their respective 
sections; provision being made for the admission 
into the Union on equitable terms of Newfoundland, 
the Northwest Territory, British Columbia, and Van- 
couver. 

3. In framiag a Constitution for the General Goy- 
ernment, the Conference, with a view to the perpet- 
tation of ovr connection with the mother country, 
and to the promotion of the best interests of the 
people of these Provinces, desire to follow the model 
of the British Constitution, so far as our circumstan- 
ces will permit. 

4, The executive authority or Government shall 
be vested in the Sovereign of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and be administered 
according to the well-understood principles of the 
British Constitution by the Sovereign personally, or 
by en Representative of the Sovereign duly author- 
ized. 

5. The Sovereign, or Representative of the Sover- 
eign, shall be commander-in-chief of the land and 
naval militia forces. 

6. There shall be a General Legislature or Parlia- 
ment for the Federated Provinces, composed of a 
Legislative Counciland a House of Commons. 

7. For the purpose of forming the Legislative 
Council, the Federated Provinces shall be considered 
as consisting of three divisions: 1st, Upper Canada; 
2d, Lower Canada; 8d, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island—each division with an 
equal representation in the Legislative Council. 

8. Upper Canada shall be represented in the Leg- 
islative Council by twenty-four Members, Lower 
Canada by twenty-four Members, and the three Mar- 
itime Provinces by twenty-four Members, of which 
Nova Scotia shall have ten, New Brunswick ten, and 
Prince Edward Island four Members, 

9. The Colony of Newfoundland shall be entitled 
to enter the proposed Union, with a Representation 
in the Legislative Council of four Members. 

10. The Northwest Territory, British Columbia, 


and Vancouver, shall be admitted into the Union,: 


on such terms and conditions as the Parliament of 
the. Federated Provinces shall deem equitable, and 
as shall receive the assent of Her Majesty; and in 
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the case of the Province of ‘ritis,’ Columbia or 
Vancouver, as shall be agreed to by the Legislature 
of such Province. ‘ 

11. The Members of the Legislative Council shall 
be appointed by the Crown, under the Great Seal of 
the General Government, and shall hold office during 
life. If any Legislative Councillor shall, for two con 
secutive sessions of Parliament, fail to give his at- 
tendance in the said Council, his seat shall thereby 
become vacant. 

12. The Members of the Legislative Council shall 
be British subjects by birth or naturalization, of the 
full age of thirty years, shall sae a continuous 
real property qualification of four thousand dollars 
over and above all incumbrances, and shall be and 
continue worth that sum over and above their debts 
and liabilities; but in the case of Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island, the property may be either 
real or personal. 

13. If any question shall arise as to the qualifica- 
tion of a Legislative Councillor, the same shall be 
determined by the Council. _. ia 

14. The first selection of the Members of the Leg- 
islative Council shall be made, except as. regards 
Prince Edward Island, from the Legislative Councils 
of the various Provinces, so far as a sufficient num- 
ber be found qualified and willing to serve; such 
Members shall be appointed by the Crown, at the 
recommendation of the General Executive Govern- 
ment, upon the nomination of the respective local 
Governments, and in such nomination due regard 
shall be had to the claims of the Members of the 
Legislative Council of the opposition in each Proy- 
ince, so that all political parties may as nearly as 
possible be fairly represented. : 

15. The Speaker of the Legislative Council (unless 
otherwise provided by Parliament) shall be appoint- 
ed by the Crown from among the Members of the 
Legislative Council, and shall hold office during 
pleasure, and shall only be entitled to a casting vote 
on an equality of votes. 

16. Each of the twenty-four Legislative Council-. 
lors representing Lower Canada in the Legislative 
Council of the General Legislature, shall be appoint- 
ed to represent one of the twenty-four Electoral Di- 
visions mentioned in Schedule A, of Chapter first, 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada, and such 
Councillor shall reside or possess his qualification in 
the Division he is % Seah to represent. 

17. The basis of Representation in the House of 
Commons shall be population, as determined by the 
official census every ten years; and the number of 
Members at first shall be 194, distributed as follows: 

Upper Canadaj*. 5) 5. ws eo 82 
Lower Canada, ..... - 
Neve SROUaiet rat) yotade. 7 4008 
New Brunswick, . 
Newfoundland,. .... 
Prince Edward Island, . .... 5 

18, Until the official census of 1871 has been made 
up, there shall be no change in the number of Rep- 
resentatives from the several sections. 

19. Immediately after the completion of the cen- 
sus of 1871, and immediately*after every decennial 
census thereafter, the Representation from each sec- 
tion in the House of Commons shall be readjusted on 
the basis of population. 

20. For the purpose of such reddjustments, Lower 
Canada shall always be assigned sixty-five Members, 
and each of the other sections shall at each readjust- 
ment receive, for the ten years then next succeeding, 
the number of Members to which it will be entitled, 
on the same ratio of representation to population as 
Lower Canada will enjoy according to the census 
last taken, by having sixty-five Members. 

21. No reduction shall be made in the number of 
Members returned by any section, unless its popula- 
tion shall have decreased relatively to the population 
of the whole Union, to the extent of five per centum. 

22. In computing at each decennial period, the 
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number of Members to which each section is enti- 
tled, no fractional parts shall be considered, unless 
when exceeding one-half the number entitling to a 
Member, in which case a Member shall be given for 
each such fractional part. 

23, The Legislature of each Province shall divide 
such Proyince intd the proper number of constitu- 
encies, and define the boundaries of each of them. 

24, The Local Legislature of each Province may, 
from time to time, alter the Electoral Districts for 
the purposes of Representation in such Local Legis- 
lature, and distribute the Representatives to which 
tho Province is entitled, in any manner such Legis- 
lature may think fit. 

25. The number of Members may at any time be 


increased by the General Parliament—regard being ~ 


had to the proportionate rights then existing. 

26. Until provisions are made by the General.Par- 
liament, all the laws which, at the date of the Proc- 
lamation ese) the Union, are in force in the 
Provinces respectively, relating to the qualification 
and disqualification of any person to be elected, or 
to sit or vote as a Member of the Assembly in the 
said Provinces respectively, and relating to the qual- 
ification or disqualification of voters, and to the oaths 
to be taken by voters, and to Returning Officers and 
their powers and duties, and relating to the proceed- 
ings at elections, and to the period during which 
such elections may be continued, and relating to the 
trial of controverted elections, and the proceedings 
incident thereto, and relating to the vacating of seats 
of Members, and to the issuing and execution of new 
writs in case of any seat being vacated otherwise 
than by 2 dissolution, shall respectively apply to 
elections of Members to serve in the House of Com- 
ri for places situated in those Provinces respect- 
ively. : 

27. Every House of Commons shall continue for 
five years from the day of the return of the writs 
choosing the same, and no longer; subject, never- 
theless, to be sooner prorogued or dissolved by the 
Governor. 

28. There shall be a session of the General Parlia- 
ment once at least in every year, so that a period of 


twelve calendar months shall not intervene between. 


the last sitting of the General Parliament in one ses- 
sion, and the first sitting thereof in the next session. 

29. The General Parliament shall have power to 
make laws for the. peace, welfare, and good govern- 
ment of the Federated Provinces agp eae the Sover- 
vignty of England), and especially laws respecting 
she following subjects: 

1. The public debt and property. 

2, The regulation of trade and commerce. 

8. The imposition or regulation of duties of cus- 
toms on imports and exports, except on ex- 
ports of timber, logs, masts, spars, deals, and 
sawn lumber, and of coal and other minerals. 

4, The imposition or regulation of excise duties. 

5. Theraising of money by all or any other modes 
or systems of taxation. 

6. Tne borrowing of money on the public credit. 

7. Postal service. 

8. Lines of steam or other ships, railways, ca- 
nals, and others works, connecting any two or 
more of the Provinces together, or extending 
beyond the limits of any Province. 

9. Lines of steamships between the Federated 
Provinces and other countries. 

10. Telegraphic communication and the incorpo- 
ration of telegraph companies. 

11. All such works as shall, although lying wholly 
within any Province, be specially declared by 
the acts authorizing them to be for the gen- 
eral advantage. 

12. The census. 

13. Militia—military and naval service and de- 
fence. « &: 

14. Beacons, buoys, and light-houses. 

15. Navigation and shipping. 
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16. Quarantine. 
17. Sea coast and inland fisheries. 
18. Ferries between any Province and a foreign 
country, or between any two Provinces. 
19. Currency and coinage. 
29. Banking, incorporation of banks, and the is- 
sue 0 nerd money. 
21. Savings banks. 
22. Weights and measures. 
23. Bills of exchange and promissory rotes. 
24, Interest. 
25, Legal tender, 
26. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 
27. Patents of invention and discovery. 
28. Copyrights. 
29. Indians and lands reserved for the Indians. 
30. Naturalization and aliens. 
81. Marriage and divorce. 
$2. The criminal law, excepting the constitution 
of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but includ- 
- ing the procedure in criminal matters. 
£3. Rendering uniform all or any of the laws rel- 
ative to property and civil. rights in Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and Prince Edward Island, and 
rendering uniform the procedure of all or 
any of the courts in these Provinces; but 
any statute for this purpose shall have no 
force or authority in any Province until 
sanctioned by the Legislature thereof. 
$4. The establishment of a General Court of Ap- 
peal for the Federated Provinces. 
35. Immigration. 
36. Agriculture. 

#387. And generally respecting all matters of a gen- 
eral character, not specially and exclusively 
reserved for the Local Governments and 
Legislatures. : 

30. The General Government and Parlianent shall 
have all powers necessary or proper for performing 
the obligations of the Federated Provinces, as part 
of the British Empire, to foreign countries, arising 
under treaties between Great Britain and such coun- 
tries. 

81. The General Parliament may also, from time 
to time, establish additional courts, and the General 
Government may appoint Judges and officers there- 
of, when the same shall appear necessary or for the 
public vate te te in order to the due execution of 
the laws of Parliament. : 

32. All Courts, Judges, and officers of the several 
Provinces, shall aid, assist, and obey the General 
Government in the exercise of its rights and powers, 
and for such purposes shall be held to be Courts, 
Judges, and officers of the General Government. 

33. The General Government shall appoint and 
pay the Judges of the Superior Courts in each Prov- 
ince, and of the County Courts of Upper Canada, 
and Parliament shall fix their salaries. 

34, Until the consolidation of the laws of Upper 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and Prince Edward Island, the Judges of these 
Provinces appointed by the General Government, 
shall be selected from their respective bars. 

35. The Judges of the Courts of Lower Canada 
shall be selected from the bar of Lower Canada. 

36. The Judges of the Court of Admiralty now re- 
ceiving salaries shall be paid by the General Govern- 
ment. 

37. The Judges of the Superior Courts shail hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall be re- 
movable only on the address of both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

88. For each of the Provinces there shall be an 
executive oflicer, styled the Lieutenant Governor, 
who shall be appointed by the Governor General in 
council, under the Great Seal of the Federated Prov- 
inces, during pleasure; such pleasure not to be ex- 
ercised before the expiration of the first five years, 
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txcept for cause; such cause to be communicated in 
writing to the Lieutenant Governor immediately af- 
ter the exercise of the pleasure as aforesaid, and also 
by message to both Houses of Parliament, within 
the first week of the first session afterwards. 
89. The Lieutenant Governor of each Province 
shall be paid by the General Government. 
40. In undertaking to pay the salaries of the Lieu- 
tenant Governors, the Conference does not desire to 
rejudice the claim of Prince Edward Island upon 
he Imperial Government, for the amount now paid 
for the salary of the Lieutenant Governor thereof. 
41. The Local Government and Legislature of each 
Province shall be constructed in such manner as the 
existing Legislature of such Province shall provide. 
he Tocat Legislatures shall have power to 
alter or amend their constitution from time to time. 
43. The Local Legislatures shall have power to 
make laws respecting the following subjects: 

1. Direct taxation and the imposition of duties 
on the export of timber, logs, masts, spars, 
deals, and sawn lumber, and of coals and 
other minerals, 

2. Borrowing money on the credit of the Prov- 


ince, 

8. The establishment and tenure of local offices, 
and the appointment and payment of local 
officers. 

4. Agriculture. 

5. Immigration. 

6. Education; saving the rights and privileges 
which the Protestant or Catholic minorit 
in both Canadas may possess as to their 
denominational schools, at the time when 
the Union goes into operation. ; 

7. The sale and management of public lands, ex- 
cepting lands belonging to the General Gov- 
ernment, 

8. Sea-coast and inland fisheries. 

9. The establishment, maintenance, and man- 
agement of Penitentiaries, and of public and 
reformatory prisons. 

1¢€. The establishment, maintenance, and man- 
agement of hospitals, asylums, charities, 
and eleemosynary institutions. 

11. Municipal institutions. 

12, Shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other 
licenses. 

13. Local works. 

14. The incorporation of private or local compa- 
nies, except such as relate to matters assign- 
ed to the General Parliament. 

15. Property and civil rights, excepting those por- 
tions thereof assigned to the General Par- 
liament, 

16. Inflicting punishment by fine, penalties, im- 
risonment, or otherwise, for the breach of 
aws passed in relation to any subject with- 

in their jurisdiction. 

17. The administration of justice, including the 
Constitution, maintenance, and organiza- 
tion of the courts—both of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, and including also the pro- 
cedure in civil matters. 

18. And generally all matters of a private or local 
nature, not assigned to the General Parlia- 
ment. 

44, The power of respiting, reprieving, and par- 
doning prisoners convicted of crimes, and of com- 
muting and remitting of sentences in whole or in 
part, which belongs of right to the Crown, shall be 
administered by the Lieutenant Governor of each 
Province in Council, subject to any instructions he 
may from time to time receive from the General Goy- 
ernment, and subject to any provisions that mz7 be 
made in this behalf by the General Parliament. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

45. In regard to all subjects over which jurisdictio 
belongs to both the General and Local Legislatures, 
the laws of the General Parliament shall control ard 
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supersede those made by the Local Legislataze, and 
the latter shall be void so far as they are repugnant 
to or inconsistent with the former. 

46. Both the English and French languages may 
be employed in the General Parliament and in its 
ie pF and in the Local Legislature of Lower 

anada, and also in the Federal Courts and in the 
Courts of Lower Canada. 

47. No lands or ee belonging to the General 
or Local Government shall be liable to taxation. 

_ 48. All bills for appropriating any part of the pub- 
lic revenue, or for imposing any new tax or impost, 
shall originate in the House of Commons or the 
House of Assembly, as the case may be. 

49. The House of Commons or House of Assembl 


‘shall not originate or pass any vote, resolution 


ade 
dress or bill for the appropriation of any part of the 
public revenue, or of any tax or impost to any pur- 
pose, not first recommended by Message of the Gov- 
ernor General, or the Lieutenant Governor, as the 
case may be, during the session in which such vote, 
resolution, address or billis passed. 

50. Any bill of the General Parliament may be re- 
served in the usual manner for Her Majesty’s assent, 
and any bill of the Local Legislatures may in like man- 
ner be reserved for the consideration of the Governor 
General. 

51, Any bill passed by the General Parliament shall 
be subject to disallowance by Her av gee within two 
years, as in the case of bills passed by the Legisla- 
tures of the said Provinces hitherto, and in like man- 
ner any bill passed by a Local Legislature shall be 
subject to disallowance by the Governor General 
within one year after the passing thereof. 

52. The seat of Government of the Federated Prov- 
inces shall be Ottawa, subject to the royal preroga- 
tive. 

53. Subject te any future action-of the respective 
Local Governments, the seat of the Local Govern- 
ment in Upper Canada shall be Toronto; of Lower 
Canada, Quebec; and the seats of the Local Govern- 
ments in the other Provinces shall be as at present. 


PROPERTY AND LIABILITIES, 

54, All stocks, cash, bankers’ balances and se- 
curities for money belonging to each Province, at the 
time of the Union, except as hereinafter mentioned, 
shall belong to the General Government. 

55. The following public works and property of 
each Province, shall belong to the General Govern- 
ment—to wit: ' 

1. Canals; 

2. Public harbors; 

8. Light houses and piers; 

4, Steamboats, dredges, and public vessels; 

5. River and lake improvements; 

6. Railway and railway stocks, mortgages and 
other debts due by railway companies ; 

7. Military roads; 

8. Custom houses, post offices and other public 
buildings, except such as may beset aside by 
the General Government for the use of the 
Local Legislatures and Governments ; 

9. Property.transferred by the Imperial Govern- 

ment and known as ordnance LS ot H 
10, Armories, drill sheds, military clothing and 
munitions of war; and 
11. Lands set apart for public purposes, 

56. All lands, mines, minerals, and royalties vest- 
ed in Her Majesty in the Provinces of Upper Canad 
Lower Canada, Nave Scotia, New Brunswick, an 
Prince Edward Island, for the use of such Provinces, 
shall belong to the Local Government of the territory 
in which the same are so situate; akg to any 
trusts that may exist in respect to any of such lands 
or to any interest of other persons in respect of the 
same, 

57. All sums due from purchasers or lessees of such 
lands, mines, or minerals at the time of the Union, 
shall also belong to the Local Governments. 

58. All assets connected with such portions of the 
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er debt of any Province as are assumed by the 


Governments, shall also belong to those Goy- - 


ernments respectively.” 
59. The several Provinces shall retain all other 
ublic property therein, subject to the right of the 
Ban Government to assume any lands or public 
property required for fortifications or the defence of 
the country. 
60. The General Government shall assume all the 
debts and liabilities of each Province. 
61. The debt of Canada not hea assumed by 
Upper and Lower Canada respectively, shall 
not exceed at the time of the Union, 


$62,500,000. 

Nova Scotia shall enter the Union with a debt 
not exceeding $8,000,000. 

And New Brunswick, with a debt not exceed- 
ing $7,000,000. 

62. In case Nova Scotia or New Brunswick do not 
incur liabilities beyond those for which their Govern- 
ments are now bound and which shall make their 
debts at the date of Union less than $8,000,000 and 
$7,000,000 respectively, they shall be entitled to in- 
terest at 5 per cent. on the amount not so incurred, 
in like manner as is hereinafter provided for New- 


foundland and Prince Edward Island; the foregoing ~ 


resolution being in no respect intended to limit the 
stile given to the respective Governments of those 

vinces by legislative authority, but only to limit 
the maximum amount of ch to be assumed by 
the General Government. Provided always that the 
powers so conferred by the respective legislatures 
shall be exercised within five years from this date cr 
the same shall then lapse. * 

63. Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, not 
having incurred debts equal to those of the other 
Provinces, shall be entitled to receive by half-yearly 
payments in advance from the General Government 
the interest at 5 per cent. on the difference between 
the actual amount of their respective debts at the 
time of the Union, and the average amount of in- 
debtedness per head of the population of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

64. In consideration of the transfer to the General 
Parliament of the powers of taxation, an annual grant 
in aid of each Province shall be made, equal to 80 
cents per head of the population, as established by 
the census of 1861, the population of Newfoundland 
being estimated at 130,000. Such aid shall be in full 
settlement of all future demands upon the General 
Government for local purposes, and shall be paid 
half-yearly in advance to each Province. 

65. The position of New Brunswick eae, such as 
to entail large immediate charges upon her local rev- 
enues, it is agreed that for the period of ten years 
from the time when the Union es effect, an addi- 
tional allowance of $63,000 per annum shall be made 
to that Province. But that so long as the liability of 
that Province remains under $7,000,000, a deduction 
equal to the interest on such deficiency shall be made 
from the $63,000. 

66. In consideration of the surrender to the Gen- 
eral Government by Newfoundland of all rights in 
mines and minerals, and of all the ungranted and un- 
occupied lands of the crown, it is agreed that the 
sum of $150,000 shall each year be paid to that Provy- 
ince, by semi-annual payments. Provided that that 
Colony shall retain the right of opening, construct- 
ing, and controlling roads and bridges through any 
of the said lands, subject to any laws which the Gen- 
eral Parliament may pass in respect of the same. 

67. All engagements that may, before the Union, 
be entered into with the Imperial Government for the 
defence of the country shall be assumed by the Gen- 
eral Government. 

68. The General Government shall secure, without 
delay, the completion of the intercolonial railway 
from Riviére-du-Loup through New Brunswick to 
Truro in Nova Scotia. : 

69. The communications with the northwestern 
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territory, and the improvements required for the de- 
velopment of the trade of the Great West with the 
Seaboard, are ed by this conference as subjects 
of the highest importance to the Federated Province 
and shall be prosecuted at the earliest possible perio 


’ that the state of the finances will permit. 


70. The sanction of the Imperial and Local Parlia- 
ments shall be sought for the Union of the Provinces, 
on the principles adopted by the conference. 

71. That Her Majesty the Queen be solicited to de- 
termine the rank and name of the Federated Prov- 
inces. 

72. The proceedings of the conference shall be an- 
thenticated by the signatures of the delegates, and 
submitted by each delegation to its own government, 
and the chairman is authorized to submit a copy to 
the Governor General for transmission to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 


The Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius IX. 

To Our VENERABLE BrotHers, THE Patriarcns, Pri- 
MATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND Bishops OF THE UNIVER- 
SAL CHURCH HAVING GRACE AND COMMUNION OF THE 
Apostotic SEE. 


PIUS P. P. IX. 


Health and Apostolic Benediction. ° 

It is well-known unto all men, and especially to 
You, Venerable Brothers, with what great care and 
pastoral vigilance Our Predecessors, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, have discharged the Office entrusted by Christ 
Our Lord to them in the person of the Most Blessed 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and have unremittingly 
discharged the duty of feeding the lambs and sheep, 
and have diligently nourished the Lord’s entire flock 
with the words of faith, imbued it with salutary doc- 
trine, and guarded it from poisoned pastures. And 
those Our oes creck who were the assertors and 
champions of the meg a Catholic Religion, truth 
and justice, being as they were chiefly solicitous for 
the salvation of souls, held nothing to be of so great 
importance as the duty of exposing and condemning, 
in their most wise Letters and Constitutions, all 
heresies and errors which are hostile to moral hon- 
esty and to the eternal salvation of mankind, and 
which have frequently stirred up terrible commo- 
tions and have damaged both the Christian and civil 
commonwealths in a disastrous manner. Wherefore 
those Our Predecessors have with Apostolic fortitude 
continually resisted the nefarious attempts of unjust 
men, of those who like raging waves of the sea foam- 
ing forth their own confusion and oe liberty 
whilst they are the slaves of corruption, endearored 
by their false opinions and most pernicious writings 
to overthrow the foundations of the Catholic religion 
and of civil society, to abolish all virtue and justice, 
to deprave the souls and minds of all men, and espe- 
cially to pervert inexperienced youth from upright- 
ness of morals to corrupt them miserably, to lead 
them into snares of error, and finally to tear them 
from the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

And now, Venerable Brothers, as is also very well 
known to you—scarcely had We (by the secret dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, certainly by no 
merit of Our own) been called to this Chair of Peter 
when We, to the extreme grief of Our soul, beheld 
a horrible tempest stirred up by so many erroneous 
opinions, and the dreadful, and never-enough-to-be 
lamented mischiefs which redound to Christian peo- 

le from such errors: and We then, in discharge of 
dur Apostolic Ministerial Office, imitating the exam 
ple of Our illustrious Predecessors, raised Our voi 
and in several published Encyclical Letters, and in 
Allocutions delivered in Consistory, and in other 
Apostolical Letters, We condemned the prominent, 
most grievous errors of the , and we stirred u 
Your excellent episcopal vigilance, and again an 
again did We admonish and exhort all the sons of 
the Catholic Church who are most dear to Us, that 
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they should abhor and shun all the said errors as 
they would the contagion of a fatal pestilence. Es- 
pecially in Our first Encyclical Letter, written to You 
on the 9th of November, anno 1846, and in two Allo- 
cutions, one of which was delivered by Us in Con- 
sistory on the 9th of December, anno 1854, and the 
other on the 9th of June, anno 1862, We condemned 
the monstrous and portentous opinions which pre- 
vail especially in the present age to the very great 
loss of souls, and even to the detriment of civil so- 
ciety ; and which are in the highest ve tp hostile 
not only to the Catholic Church, and to her salutary 
doctrine and venerable laws, but also to the eyerlast- 
ing law of nature engraven by God upon the hearts 
of all men, and to right reason; and out of which 
almost all other errors originate, 

Now although hitherto We have not omitted to de- 
nounce and reprove the chief errors of this kind, yet 
the cause of the Catholic Church and the salvation 
of souls committed to Us by God, and even the in- 
terests of human society absolutely demand, that 
once again We should *stir up Your pastoral solici- 
tude to drive away other erroneous opinions which 
flow from those errors above specified, as their source. 
These false and perverse opinions are so much the 
more detestable by how much they have chiefly for 
their object to hinder and banish that salutary influ- 
ence which the Catholic Church, by the institution 
and command of her Divine Author, ought freely to 
exercise, even to the consummation of the world, 
not only over individual men but nations, peoples, 
and sovereigns—and to abolish that mutual coépera- 
tion and agreement of counsels between the Priest- 
hood and Governments which has always been pro- 
pitious and conducive to the welfare both of Church 
and State. (Gregory XVI. Encyclical, 13th August, 
1832.) You are well aware that at this time, there 
are not a few who apply to civil society the impious 
and absurd principle of naturalism, as they term it, 
and dare to teach that ‘‘the welfare of the State and 
political and social progress require that human so- 
ciety should be constituted and governed irrespective 
of religion, which is to be treated just as if it did 
not exist, or as if no real difference existed between 
true and false religions.’”’? Contrary to the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures, of the Church, and of the 
Holy Fathers, these persons do not hesitate to assert 
that “‘the best condition of human society is that 
wherein no duty is recognized by the Government 
of correcting by enacted penalties the violators of 
the Catholic Religion, except when the maintenance 
of the public peace requires it.”” From this totally 
false notion of social government, they fear not to 
uphold that erroneous opinion most pernicious to 
the Catholic Church, and to the salvation of souls, 
which was called by Our Predecessor Gregory XVI. 
(lately quoted) the insanity (Encycl. 13 August, 1832) 
(deliramentum), namely, that “liberty of conscience 
and of worship is the right of every man; and that 
this right ought, in every well-governed State, to be 
proclaimed and asserted by the law; and that the 
citizens possess the right of being unrestrained in 
the exercise of every kind of liberty, by any law, 
ecclesiastical or civil, so that they are authorized to 
publish and put forward openly, all their ideas what- 
soever, either by speaking, in print, or by any other 
method.” But whilst these men make these rash 
assertions, they do not reflect, or consider that they 
preach the liberty of perdition (St. Augustine, Epis- 
tle 105, al. 166), and that, “if it is always free to hu- 
man arguments to discuss, men will never be want- 
ing who will dare to resist the truth, and to rely upon 
the loquacity of human wisdom, when we know from 
the command of Our Lord Jesus Christ how faith and 
Christian wisdom ought to avoid this most mis- 
chievous vanity.” (St. Leo, Epistle 164, al. 153, 
sec. 2, Boll. ed.). 

And since religion has been banished from civil 
Gosernment; since the teaching and authority of 
Divine revelation have been repudiated, the idea in- 
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separable therefrom of justice and human’ right 1s 
obscured by darkness and lost, and in place of true 
justice and legitimate right material force is substi- 
tuted, whence it abycers why some, entirely neglect- 
ing and slighting the most certain principles of sound 
reason, dare to proclaim ‘that the will of the people, 
manifested by public opinion (as they call it), or by 
other means, constitutes a supreme law independent 
of all Divine and human right; and that, in the po- 
litical order, accomplished facts, by the mere fact of 
their having been accomplished, have the force of 
right.”” But who does not plainly see and under- 
stand that human society, Pilease from the ties of 
religion and true justice, can have no other purpose 
than to compass its own ends, and to amass riches, 
and can follow no other law in its actions than the 
indomitable wickedness of a heart given up to the 
service of its selfish pleasures and interests? For 
this reason also these same men persecute with such 
bitter hatred the Religious Orders who have deserved 
so well of religion, civil society, and letters; they 
loudly declare that the Orders have no right to exist, 
and, 1n so doing, make common cause with the false- 
hoods of the heretics. For, as was most wisely taught 
ny Our Predecessor of illustrious memory, Pius VL., 
“the abolition of Religious Orders injures the state 
of public profession of the Evangelical counsels ; in- 
jures a mode of life recommended by the Church as 
in conformity with Apostolical doctrine; does wrong 
to the illustrious founders whom we venerate upon 
our altars, and who constituted these societies under 
the inspiration of God.” (Epistle to Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucald, March 10, 1791.) And these same per- 
sons also eee pretend that citizens should be 
deprived of t 
Church their alms for the sake of Christian charity, 
and that the law forbidding ‘‘ servile labor on account 
of Divine worship” upon certain fixed days should 
be abolished upon the most fallacious pretext that 
such liberty and such law are contrary to the princi- 
les of politicaleconomy. Not content with abolish- 
ing religion in public society, they desire further to 
banish it from families and private life. Teaching 
and professing those most fatal errors of Socialism 
and Communism, they declare that ‘‘domestic so- 
ciety or the family derives all its reason of existence 
solely from civil law, whence it is to be concluded 
that from civil law descend and depend all the rights 
of seg over their children, and, above all, the 
right of instructing and educating them.’’ By such 
impious opinions and machinations do these most 
false teachers endeavor to eliminate the salutary 
teaching and influence of the Catholic Church from 
the instruction and education of youth, and to mis- 
erably infect and deprave by every pernicious error 
and vice the tender and pliant minds of youth. AU 
those who endeavor to throw into confusion both 
religious and political affairs, to destroy the good 
order of society, and to annihilate all Divine and 
human rights, have always exerted all their criminal 
schemes, attention, and efforts upon the manner in 
which they might, above all, deprave and delude un- 
thinking youth, as We have already shown: it is 
upon the corruption of youth that they place all 
their hopes. Thus they never cease to attack by 
every method the Clergy, both secular and regular, 
from whom, as testify to us in so conspicuous a man- 
ner the most certain records of history, such con- 
siderable benefits have been bestowed in abundance 
upon Christian and Civil society and upon the repub- 
lic of letters; asserting of the oad in general, that 
they are the enemies of the useful sciences, of pro- 
gress, and of civilization, and that they ought to be 
deprived of all participation in the work of teaching 
and training the young. 

Others, reviving the depraving fictions of inno- 
vators, errors many times condemned, presume with 
extraordinary impudence, to subordinate the author- 
ity of the Church and of this Apostolic See, conferred 
upon it by Christ Our Lord, to the judgment of civi 


e liberty of publicly bestowing on the ~ 
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authority, and to deny all the rights of this same 
Church and this See with regard to those things 
which appertain to the secular order. For these 
ersons do not blush to affirm ‘that the laws of the 
‘hurch do not bind the conscience if they are not 
romulgated by the civil power; that the acts and 
ecrees of the Roman Pontiffs concerning religion 
and the Church require the sanction and approbation, 
or at least, the assent of the civil power; and that 
the Apostolic Constitutions (Clement XII, Benedict 

V., Pius VII, Leo XII.) condemning secret so- 
cieties, whether these exact or do not exact an oath 
of secresy, and branding with anathema their follow- 
ers and partisans, have no force in those countries 
of the world where such associations are tolerated by 
the civil government,”’ It is likewise affirmed “that 
the excommunications launched by the Council of 
Trent and the Roman Pontiffs against those who in- 
yvade and usurp the possessions of the Church and 
its rights, strive, by confounding the spiritual and 
temporal orders to attain solely a mere earthly end; 
that the Church can decide nothing which may bin 
the consciences of the faithful in the temporal order 
of things; that the right of the Church is not com- 

etent to restrain with temporal penalties the vio- 
tors of her laws; and that it is in a¢cordance with 
the principles of theology and of public law for the 
civil Government to ee Bees a eed possessed 
by the churches, the Religious Orders, and other 
pious establishments.” And they have no shame in 
avowing openly and publicly the heretical statement 
and principle from which has emanated so many 
errors and perverse opinions, ‘that the ecclesiastical 
power is not by the law ef God made distinct from 
and independent of civil power, and that no distinc- 
tion, no independence of this kind can be maintained 
without the Church invading and usurping the essen- 
tial rights of the civil power.” Neither can We pass 
over in silence the audacity of those who, not endur- 
ing sound doctrine, assert that ‘‘the judgments and 
decrees of the Holy See, the object of which is de- 
clared to concern the general welfare of the Church, 
its rights, and its discipline; do not claim acqui- 
escence and obedience under pain of sin and loss of 
the Catholie profession, if they do not treat of the 
dogmas of faith and of morals.” 
ow contrary is this doctrine to the Catholic 
dogma of the plena poner divinely conferred on 
the Sovereign Pontiif by Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to guide, to supervise, and govern the Universal 
Church, no one can fail to see and understand clear- 
ly and evidently. 

Amid so great a perversity of depraved opinions, 
We, remembering Our Apostolic duty, and solicitous 
before all thin for Our most holy religion, for sound 
doctrine, for the salvation of the souls confided to 
Us, and for the welfare of human society itself, have 
considered the moment opportune to raise anew Our 
Apostolic voice. Therefore do We by Our Apostolic 
authority reprobate, denounce, and condemn gen- 
erally and particularly all the evil opinions and doc- 
trines specially mentioned in this Letter, and We 
wish that they may be held as reprobated, de- 
nounced and condemned by all the children of the 
Catholic Church. 

But you know further, Venerable Brothers, that 
in our time the haters of all truth and justice and 
violent enemies of our religion have spread abroad 
other impious doctrines by means of pestilent books, 
pamphlets, and journals, which, distributed over the 
service of the earth, deceive the people and wickedly 
lie. You are not ignorant that in our day men are 
found who, animated and excited by the spirit of 
Satan, have arrived at that excess of impiety as not 
to fear to deny Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
and to attack His Divinity with scandalous persist- 
ence. And here We cannot abstain from ap ce 
You well-merited praise, Venerable Brothers, for 
he care and zeal with which You have raised Your 
episcopal yoize against so great an impiety. | 
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And therefore in this present letter, We speak to 
You with all affection ; to You who, called to partake 
Our cares, are Our greatest support in the midst of 
Our very great grief, Our joy and Our consolation, 
by reason of the excellent piety of which You give 

roof in maintaining religion, and the marvellous 
ove, faith, and discipline with which, united by the 
strongest and most affectionate ties to Us and this 
Apostolic See, You strive valiantly and accuratel 
to fulfil Your most weighty episcopal ministry. We 
do then expect from Your excellent pastoral zeal 
that, taking the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God, and strengthened by the grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, You will watch with redoubled 
care, that the faithful committed to Your charge 
“abstain from eyil pasturage, which Jesus Christ 
doth not till, iesaasa ths Father hath not planted it.” 
(St. Ignac. M. ad Philadelph. St. Leo, Epist. 156, al. 
125.) Never cease, then, to inculcate on the faithful 
that all true happiness for mankind proceeds from . 
our august religion, from its doctrines and practice, 
and that that people is happy who have the Lord for 
their God (Psalm 143). Teach them “that kingdoms 
rest upon the foundation of the Catholic faith (St. 
Celest. Epist. 22, ad Syn. Eph.), and that nothing is 
so deadly, nothing so certain to engender every ill, 
nothing so exposed to danger as for men to believe 
that they stand in need of nothing else than the free 
will which we received at birth, if we ask nothing 
further from the Lord—that is to say, if forgetting 
our Author. we abjure His power to show that we 
are free.**. And do not omit to teach ‘‘that the Royal 
power has been established not only to exercise the 
government of the world, but, above all, for the pro- 
tection of the Church (St. Leo, Epist., 156 al 125), 
and that there is nothing more profitable and more 
glorious for the Sovereigns of States and Kings than 


‘ to leave the Catholic Church to exercise its laws, and 


not to permit any to curtail its liberty ;”’ as Our most 
wise and courageous Predecessor, St. Felix, wrote to 
the Emperor Zeno. ‘‘It is certain that it is advan- 
tageous for Sovereigns, when the cause of God is in 
question, to submit their Royal will according to His 
ordinance, to the Priests of Jesus Christ, and not to 
prefer it before them.” (Pius VII. Epist., Encycl., 
Diu satis, 15th May, 1800.) 

And if always, so, especially at present, is it Our 
duty, Venerable Brothers, in the midst of the nu- 
merous calamities of the Church and of civil society 
in view of the terrible conspiracy of our adversaries 
against the Catholic Church and this Apostolic See, 
and the great accumulation of errors, it is before all 
things necessary to go with faith to the Throne of 
Grace to obtain mercy and find grace in timely aid. 
We have therefore judged it right to excite the piet 
of all the faithful in order that, with Us and wit 
You all, they may pray without ceasing to the Father 
of lights and of mercies, a ae and beseech- 
ing Him fervently and humbly, in order also in the 

enitude of their faith they may seek refuge in Our 

ord Jesus Christ who has redeemed us to God 
with His blood, that by their earnest and continual 
prayers, they may obtain from that most dear Heart, 
victim of burning charity for us, that it would draw 
all by the bonds of His love, and that all men being 
inflamed by His holy love may live according to His 
heart, pleasing God in all things, and being fruitful 
in all good works. 

But, as there is no doubt that the prayers most 
agreeable to God are those of the men who approach 
Hin with a heart pure from all stain, We have 
thought it good to open to Christians, with Apos- 
tolic liberality, the Heavenly treasures of the Church 
confided to Our dispensation, so that the faithful, 
more strongly drawn towards true piety and purified 
from the stain of their sins by the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, may more confidently offer up their prayers to 
God and obtain His mercy and grace. 

By these Letters emanating from Our Apostolic 
authority, We grant to all and eacb of the faithful 
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of both sexes throughout the Catholic world a Ple- 
nary Indulgence in the manner of a Jubilee, during 
one month, up to the end of the coming year 1865, 
and not longer, to be carried into effect by You, Ven- 
erable Brethren, and the other legitimate local Ordi- 
naries, in the form and manner laid down at the 
commencement of Our Sovereign Pontificate by Our 
ape Letters, in form of a Brief, dated the 20th 
of November, anno 1846, and sent to the whole 
Episcopate of the world, commencing with the 
words, ‘‘ Arcano Divine Providentie consilio,” end 
with the faculties given by Us in those same Let- 
ters. We desire, however, that all the prescriptions 
of Our letters shall be observed, saving the exce 
tions We have declared are to be made. And We 
have granted this, notwithstanding all which might 
make to the contrary, even those worthy of special 
and individual mention and derogation; and in order 
that every doubt and difficulty may _be removed 
We have ordered that copies of those Letters should 
be again forwarded to You. 

‘‘Let us implore, Venerable Brethren, from our 
inmost hearts, and with all our souls, the mercy of 
God. He has encouraged us so to do, by saying: 
“T will not withdraw my mercy from them.’ Let 
us ask and we shall receive; and if there is slowness 
or delay in its reception, because we have grievousl 
offended, let us knock, because to him that knocket 
it shall be opened; if our prayers, groans, and tears, 
in which we must persist and be obstinate, knock at 
the door; and if our prayer be united; let each one 
pray to God, not for himself alone, but for all his 

rethren, as the Lord hath taught us to pray.” (St. 
Cyprian, Epistle 11.) But, in order that God may 
accede more easily to Our and Your prayers, and 
to those of all His faithful servants, let us employ in 
all confidence as our Mediatrix with him the Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, who “‘ has destroyed all heresies 
throughout the world, and who, the most lovin 
Mother of us all, is very gracious . . and full o 
mercy . . . allows herself to be entreated by all, 
shows herself most clement towards all, and takes 
under her pitying care all our necessities with a most 
ample affection * (St. Bernard, Germ. de duodecim 
perogativis B. M. V., in verbis Apocalyp.), and who, 
‘sitting as queen upon the right hand of her only 
begotten Son Our Lord Jesus Christ in a golden 
vestment clothed around with various adornments,” 
there is nothing which she cannot obtain from Him, 
Let us implore also the intervention of the Blessed 
Peter, Chief of the Apostles, and of his co-Apostle 
Paul, and of all those Saints of Heaven, who, havin 
already become the friends of God, have been ad- 
mitted into the celestial kingdom, where they are 
crowned and bear palms, and who henceforth certain 
of their own immortality, are solicitous for our salya- 
tion. 

In conclusion, We ask of God from Our inmost 
soul the abundance of all His celestial benefits for 
You, and We bestow upon You, Venerable Brethren, 
and upon all faithful Clergy, and Laity committed to 
Your care, Our Apostolic Benediction from the most 
loving depths of Our heart, in token of Our charity 
towards you. 1g PP. IX. 
Given at Rome from St. Peter’s, this 8th of Decem- 

ber, 1864, the tenth anniversary of the Dogmatic 

Definition of the Immaculate Conception of the 

Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in the nineteenth 

year of Our Pontificate. 


Tne SYLLABUS OF THE PRINCIPAL ERRORS OF OUR TIME, 
WILICH ARE STIGMATIZED IN THE CONSISTORIAL ALLO- 
cuTions, ENcYCLICAL, AND OTHER AposTOLICAL Let- 
ters oF Our Most Hoty Farner, Porr Pius IX. 

I. Pantheism, Naturalism, and Absolute Rationalism. 
1. There exists no Divine Power, Supreme Being, 

Wisdom, and Providence distinct from the universe, 

and God is none other than nature, and is therefore 

mutable. In effect, God is produced in man and in 
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the world, and all am are God, and have the very 
substance of God. od is therefore one and the 
same thing with the world, and thence spirit is the 
same thing with matter, necessity with liberty, true 
with false, good with evil, justice with injustice. 
(Allocution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

2. Allaction of God upon man and the world is to be 
denied. (Allocution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

3. Human reason, without any regard to God, is 
the sole arbiter of truth and falsehood, of good and 
evil; it is its own law to itself, and suffices by its 
natural force to secure the welfare of men and of- na- 
tions. (Allocution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

4, All the truths of religion are derived from the 
native strength of human reason; whence reason is 
the master rule by which man can and ought to ar- 
rive at the knowledge of all truths of every kind. 
pete letters, Qui pluribus, 9th November, 1846, 

singulart quidem, 17th March, 1856, and the Allocu- 
tion Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

5. Divine revelation is imperfect, and, therefore, 
subject to a continual and indefinite progress, which 
corresponds with the progress of human reason. 
(Encyclical Qui pluribus, 9th November, 1846, and 
the Allocution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

6. Christian faith is in opposition to human reason, 
and divine revelation not enly does not benefit, but 
even injures the perfection of man. (Encyclical Qua 
Ep oeat Si 9th November, 1846, and the Allocution 

‘axima quadam, 9th June, 1862.) 

7. The prophecies and miracles, uttered and nar- 
rated in the Sacred Scriptures, are the fictions of po- 
ets; and the mysteries of the Christian faith, the re- 
sult of philosophical investigations. In the books of 
the two Testaments there are contained mythical in- 
ventions, and Jesus Christ is Himself a mythical fic- 
tion. (Encyclical Qué pluribus, 9th November, 1846, 
wad the Allocution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

II. Moderate Rationalism. 

8. As human reason is placed on a level with Re- 
ligion, so theological matters must be treated in the 
same manner as philosophical ones, (Allocution 
Singulari ela perfusi, 9th December, 1854.) 

9. All the dogmas of the Christian Religion are, 
without exception, the object of natural science or 
piilonophy, and human reason, instructed solely by 

istory, is able, by its own natural strength and prin- 
ciples, to arrive at the true knowledge of even the most 
abstruse dogmas: provided such dogmas be proposed + 
as subject matter for human reason. (Letter ad 
Archiep. Frising. Gravissimas, 11th December, 1862 
—to the same, Zwas libenter, 21st December, 1863.) 

10. As the philosopher is one thing, and philosophy 
is another, so it is the right and duty of the philos- 
opher to submit himself to the authority which he 
shall have recognized as true ;. but eae neither 
can nor ought to submit to any authority. (Letter ad 
Archiep. rising. Gravissimas, 11th December, 1842 
—to the same, Zuas libenter, 21st December, 1863.) 

11. The Church not only ought never to animad- 
vert upon philosophy, but ought to tolerate the er- 
rors of philosophy, leaving to philosophy the care of 
their correction. (Letter ad Archiep. Frising. 11th 
December, 1862.) 

12. The decrees of the Apostolic See and of the 
Roman Congregation fetter the free progress of sci- 
ence. (Id. Ibid.) 

13. The method and principles by which the old 
scholastic Doctors cultivated theology, are no longer 
suitable to the demands of the age and the progress 
of science. (Ib. Zuas libenter, 21st December, 1863.) 

14. Philosophy must be treated of without any ac- 
ae being taken of supernatural revelation. (Id. 

bid. 

N. ». To the rationalistic system belong, in great 
part, the errors of Anthony Gunther, condemned in 
the letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, 
“« Frimiam tuam,” June 15, 1847; and in that to the 
Bishop of Breslau, ‘‘ Dolore haud msdiocri,” April 
80, 1860. 


, 


‘ peppers for universal belief as do 
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Ill. Indifferentism, Latitudinarianism. 

15. Every man is free to embrace and profess the re- 
ligion he shall believe true, guided by the light of rea- 
son, (Apostolic Letters, Multiplices inter, 10th June, 
1851. ‘Alseution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

16. Men may in any religion find the way of eter- 
nal salvation, and obtain eternal salvation. (Encyc- 
lical letter, Qui pluribus, 9th November, 1846, Allo- 
cution, Ubi primum, 17th December, 1847. Encycli- 
cal letter, Singulari agen 17th March, sa 

17. We may entertain at least a well-founded hope 
for the eternal salvation of all those who are in no 
manner in the true Church of Christ. (Allocution 
Singulari quadam, 9th December, 1854. Encyclical 
letter, Quanto conficiamur, 17th August, 1863.) 

18. Protestantism is nothing more than another 


form of the same true Christian Religion, in which it. 


is possible to be equally pleasing to God as in the 

Catholic Church. (Encyclical letter, Noscitis et no- 

biscum, 8th December, 1849.) 

IV.. Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, Biblical 
Societies, Clerico-Liberal Societies. - 

Pests of this description are frequently rebuked in 
the severest terms in the Encyc. Qui pluribus, Nov. 
9, 1846; Alloc. Quibus quantisque, April 20, 1849; 
pina = lacint et es “a 8, gin: Alloc. 

ingulart m, Dec. 9,1854; Encyce. Quanto con- 
bea ent Aug. 10, 1863. 

V. Errors concerning the Church and her Rights, 


19. The Church is not a true, and perfect, and en- 
tirely free society, nor does she enjoy peculiar and 

erpetual rights conferred upon her by her Divine 

ounder, but it dppertains to the civil power to de- 
fine what are the rights and limits with which the 
Church may exercise authority. F sctesuat Singu- 
a 4 ean 9th December, 1854, Multis heap ne 
17th December, 1860, Maxima quidem, 9th June,1862.) 

20. The ecclesiastical power must not exercise its 
authority without the ie aad and assent of the 
civil Government. (Allocution, Meminit unusquis- 
que, 30th September, 1861.) 

21, The Church has not the power of defining dog- 
matically, that the Religion of the Catholic Church is 
the only true Religion. (Apostolic Letters, Multipli- 
ces inter, 10th June, 1851.) 

- 22. The obligation which binds Catholic teachers 
and authors applies only to those things which are 
as of the faith, 

y the infallible judgment of the Church. (Letters 
ad Archiep. Frising. Tuas libenter, 21st Dec., 1863.) 

23. The Roman Pontiffs and (cumenical Councils 
have exceeded the limits of their power, have usurp- 
ed the rights of Princes, and have even committed 
errors in defining matters of faith and morals, 
(Apost. Letter, Multiplices inter, 10th June, 1851.) 

24, The Church has not the power of availing her- 
self of force, or any direct or indirect temporal pow- 
er. (Letter Apost. Ad Apostolice, 22d Aug., 1851.) 

25. In addition to the authority inherent in the 
Episcopate, a further and temporal power is granted 
to it by the civil authority, either expressly or tacit- 
ly, which power is on that account also revocable 
by the civil authority whenever it pleases. (Letter 
Apost. Ad Apostolicz, 22d Aug., 1851.) 

26. The Church has not the innate and legitimate 
right of acquisition and possession. (Allocution 
Nunquam fore, 15th Dec., 1856. Encyclical Incredi- 
bili, 17th Sept., 1863.) 

27. The ministers of the Church and the Roman 
Pontiff ought to be absolutely excluded from all 
charge and dominion over temporal affairs. (Allo- 
cution Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

28. Bishops have not the right of A grok owes 
even their Apostolical letters, without the permission 
of the Government. (Allocution Nunquam fore, 15th 
December, 1856.) 

29. Dispensations granted by the Roman Pontiff 
must be considered null, unless they have been asked 
for by the civil Government. (Id. Ibid.) 
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_and some other city. 


80. The immunity of the Church and of ecclesias 
tical persons derives its origin from civil law. (Apost. 
Multiplices inter, 10th June, 1851.) 

81. Ecclesiastical Courts for the temporal causes, 
of the clergy, whether civil or criminal, ought by all 
means to be abolished, even without the concurrence 
and against the protest of the Holy See. (Allocu- 
tion Acerbissimum, 27th September, 1852. And. 
Nunquam fore, 15th December, 1855.) 

32. The personal immunity exonerating the cler, 
from military service may be abolished, without vio- 
lation either of natural right or of equity. Its aboli- 
tion is called for by civil progress, especially in a 
community constituted upon principles of Liberal 
Government. (Letter to the Archbishop of Montreal, 
Singularis nobisque, 29th September, 1864. ) 

83. It does not appertain exclusively to ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, by any right, proper and inherent, 
to direct the teaching of theological subjects. (Let- 
ter ad Archiep. Frising. Tuas libenter, 2ist Decem- 
ber, 1863.) 

34. The teaching of those, who compare the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff to a free Sovereign acting in the Uni- 
versal Church, is a doctrine which prevailed in the 
Middle Ages. (Letter Apost. Ad Apostolice, 22d 
August, 1851.) 

85. There would be no obstacle to the sentence of 
a General Council, or the act of all the universal 
peoples, transferring the Pontifical Sovereignty from 
the Bishop and city of rest , wn other bishopric 

. Ibid. 

36. The definition of a National Council does not 
admit of any subsequent discussion, and the civil 
iho can regard as settled an affair decided by such 

National Council. (Id. Ibid.) 

37. National Churches can be established, after be- 
ing withdrawn and plainly separated from the author- 
ity of the Roman Pontiff. (Allocution Multis gravi- 
busque, 17th December, 1860. Jamdudum cernimus, 
18th March, 1861.) 

38. Roman Pontiffs have, by their too arbitra 
conduct, contributed to the division of the Chure 
into Eastern and Western. (Letter Apost. Ad Apos- 
tolicz, 22d August, 1851.) 

VI. Errors about Civil Society, considered both in it- 
self and in its Relation to the Church. 

89. The Republic is the origin and source of al. 
rights, and possesses rights which are not circum- 
scribed by any limits. (Allocution Maxima quidem, 
9th June, 1862.) , . 

40. The teaching of the Catholic Church is opposed 
to the well-being and interests of society. (Encycli- 
cal Qui pluribus, 9th November, 1846. Allocution 
Quibus quantisque, 20th April, 1849.) 

41. The Civil power, even when exercised by an ° 
infidel Sovereign, possesses an indirect and negative 
power over religious affairs. It therefore possesses 
not only the right called that of exeguatur, but that 
of the (so-called) appellatio ab abusu.* (Apostolic 
Letter, Ad Apostolic, 22d August, 1861. 

42, In the case of conflicting laws between the two 
Powers, the civillaw ought to prevail. (Letter Apost. 
Ad Apostolice, 22d August, 1851.) 

43. The civil power has a right to break, and to 
declare and render null the conventions (commonly 
called Concordats) concluded with the Apostolic See, 
relative to the use of rights appertaining to the ec- 
clesiastical immunity, without the consent of the Holy 
See, and even contrary to its protest. (Allocution 
In consistoriali, Ist November, 1850. Multis gravi- 
busque, 17th December, 1860.) 

44, The civil authority may interfere in matters 
relating to Religion, morality, and spiritual govern- 
ment. Hence it has control over the instructions for 
the guidance of consciences issued, conformably with 
their mission, by the Pastors ofthe Church. Further, 
it possesses power to decree, in the matter of admin. 


* The —— of authorizing official acts of the Papal pow- 
er, and of correcting the alleged abuses of the same. 
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istering the divine Sacraments, as to the dispositions 
necessary for their reception. (Allocution In Con- 
sistoriali, 1st November, 1850. Allocution Maxima 
quidem, 9th Jnne, 1862.) 

45. The entire direction of public schools, in which 
the youth of Christian States are educated, except (to 
a certain extent) in the case of Episcopal Seminaries, 
may and must appertain to the civil power, and be- 
Jong to it so far, that no other authority whatsoever 
shall be recognized as 9 Was any right to interfere 
in the discipline of the schools, the arrangement of 
th studies, the taking of degrees, or the choice and 
peeve! of the teachers. (Allocution In Consistori- 
ali, lst November, 1850. Allocution Quibus luctuo- 
sissimis, 5th September, 1851. 

46. Much more, even in Clerical Seminaries, the 
method of yrs to be adopted is subject to the civil 
authority. (Allocution Nunquam fore, 15th Decem- 
ber, 1856.) 

47. The best theory of civil society requires, that 
popular schools open to the children of all classes, 
and, generally, all public institutes intended for in- 
struction in letters and philosophy, and for conduct- 
ing the education of the young, should be freed from 
all ecclesiastical authority, government, and interfer- 
ence, and should be fully subject to the civil and po- 
litical power, in conformity with the will of rulers and 
the prevalent opinions of the age, (Letter to the Arch- 
ieee of Fribourg, Quum non sine, 14th July, 
1864. 

48. This system of instructing youth, which con- 
sists in separating it from the Catholic faith and from 
the power of the Church, and in teaching exclusively, 
or at least primarily, the knowledge of natural things 
and the earthly ends of social life alone, may be ap- 
proved by Catholics. (Id. Ibid.) 

49. The civil power has the right to prevent minis- 
ters of Religion, and the faithful, from communicat- 
ing freely and mutually with each other, and with 
the Roman Pontiff. (Allocution Maxima quidem, 9th 
June, 1862.) 

50. The secular authority possesses, asinherent in 
itself, the right of presenting Bishops, and may re- 
quire of them that they take possession of their dio- 
ceses, before having received canonical institution 
and the Apostolic letters from the Holy See. (Allo- 
cution Nunquam fore, 15th December, 1856.) 

51. And further, the Secular Government has the 
right of deposing Bishops from their Pastoral func- 
tions, and it is not bound to obey the Roman Pontiff 
in those things which relate to Episcopal Sees and 
the institution of Bishops. (Letter Apost. Multiplices 
inter, 10th June, 1851. Allocution Acerbissimum, 
27th Sept., 1852.) 

52. The Government has of itself the right to alter 
the age prescribed by the Church for the religious 
profession, both of men and women; and it may en- 
join upon all religious establishments to admit no 
person to take solemn vows without its permission. 
(Allocution Nunquam fore, 15th Dec., 1856.) 

53. The laws for the protection of religious estab- 
lishments, and securing their rights and duties, 
ought to be abolished: nay more, the civil govern- 
ment may lend its assistance to all who desire to quit 
the religious life they have undertaken, and break 
their vows. The poreeeeee may also suppress Re- 
ligious Orders, collegiate Churches, and simple Ben- 
efices, even those belonging to private patronage, and 
submit their goods and revenues to the administra- 
tion and disposal of the civil power. (Allocution 
Acerbissimum, 27th Sept., 1852. Allocution Probe 
memineritis, 22d January, 1855. Allocution Cum 
siepe, 26th July, 1855.) 

54, Kings and princes are not only exempt from 
the ‘apladietion of the Church, but are superior to 
the Church, in litigated questions of jurisdiction. 
(Letter Apost. Multiplices inter, 10th June, 1851.) 

55, The Church ought to be separated from the 
State, and the State from the Church. (Allocution 
Acerbissimam, 27th September, 1852.) 
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VIL. Lrrors concerning Natural and Christian Ethics 


56. Moral laws do not stand in need of the divine 
sanction, and there is no necessity that human laws 
should be conformable to the law of nature, and re- 
ceive their sanction from God. (Allocution Maxima 
quidem, 9th June, ie 

57. Knowledge of philosophical things and morals, 
and also civil laws, may and must be independent of- 
divine and ecclesiastical authority. (Allocution 
Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

58. No other forces are to be recognized than those 
which reside in matter; and all moral teaching and 
moral excellence ought to be made to consist in the 
accumulation and increase of riches by every possible 
means, and in the enjoyment of pleasure. (Allocu- 
tion Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862. Encyclical 
Quanto conficiamur, 10th August, 1863.) 

59. Right consists in the material fact, and all hu- 
man duties are but vain words, and all human acts 
have the force of right. (Allocution Maxima qui- 
dem, 9th June, 1862.) 

60. Authority is nothing else but the result of nu- 
merical superiority and material force. (Allocution 
Maxima quidem, 9th June, 1862.) 

61. An unjust act, being successful, inflicts no in- 
jury upon the sanctity of right. (Allocution Jamdu- 
dum cernimus, 18th March, 1861.) 

62. The principle of non-intervention, as it is call- 
ed, ig to be proclaimed and adhered to. (Allo- 
cution Novos et ante, 28th September, 1860.) 

63. It is allowable to refuse obedience to legitimate 
Princes; nay more, to rise in insurrection against 
them, (Encyclical Qui pluribus, 9th November, 1846. 
Allocution Quisque vestrum, 4th October, 1847. En- 
cyclical Noscitis et nobiscum, 8th December, 1849. 
Letter Apostolicee Cum Catholica, 26th March, 1860.) 

64. The violation of a solemn oath, even every 
wicked and flagitious action repugnant to the eternal 
law, is not only not blamable, but quite lawful, and 
worthy of the yee praise, when done for the love 
of country. (Allocution Quibus quantisque, 20th 
April, 1849.) 


VII. Zrrors concerning Christian Marriags. 


65. It cannot be by any means tolerated, to main- 
tain that Christ has raised marriage to the dignity of 
asacrament, (Apostolical Letter, Ad Apostolice, 
22d August, 1851.) 

66. The sacrament of marriage is only an adjunct- 
of the contract, and separable from it, and the sacra- 
ment itself consists in the nuptial benediction alone. 
(Id. Ibid.) igs 

67. By the law of nature, the marriage tie is not 
indissoluble, and in many cases divorce, properly so 
called, may be pronounced by the civil authority. 

Id. Ibid.; Allocution Acerbissimum, 27th Septem- 
er, 1852.) 

68. The Church has not the power of laying down 
what are diriment impediments to marriage. The 
civil authority does possess such a power, and can 
do away with existing impediments to marriage. 
(Let. Apost. Multiplices inter, 10th June, 1851.) 

69. The Church only commenced in later ages to 
bring in dirimerit impediments, and then availing her- 
self of a right not her own, but borrowed from the civil 
power. (Let. Apost. Ad Apostolice, 22d Aug., 1851.) 

70. The canons of the Council of Trent, which pro- 
nounce censure of anathema against those who den 
to the Church the right of laying down what are dir1- 
ment impediments, either are not dogmatic, or must 
be understood as referrmg only to such borrowed 
power. (Let. Apost. Ibid.) i ‘ 

71. The form of solemnizing marriage prescribed 
by the said Council, under penalty of nullity, does 
not bind in cases where the civil law has appointed 
another form, and where it decrees that this new form 
shall effectuate a valid marriage. (Id. Ibid.) 

72. Boniface VIII. is the first who declared, that 
the vow of chastity pronounced at Ordination annuls 
nuptials. (Id. Ibid.) 


——e ee 


73. A merely civil contract may, among Christians, 
constitute a true marriage; and it is false, either that 
the marriage contract between Christians is always a 
sacrament, or that the contract is nullif the sacra- 
ment be excluded. (Id. Ibid., Letter to King of Sar- 
dinia, 9th September, 1852. Allocution Acerbissi- 
mum, 27th September, 1852; Mu.tis gravibusque, 
17th December, 1860.) 

74. imonial causes and espousals belong by 
their very nature to civil jurisdiction. (Let. Apost. 
Ad Apostolice, 22d August, 1851. Allocution Acer- 
bey a 27th September, 1862.) 

N. B. Two other errors may tend in this direction, 
those upon the abolition of the celibacy of Priests, 
and the preference due to the state of marriage over 
that of peenity These have been proscribed; the 
first in the Encyclical ‘‘ Qui pluribus,’’ Nov. 9, 1846; 
the second in the Letters Apostolical ‘‘ Multiplices 
enter,’ June 10, 1851. 


IX. Errors regarding the Civil Power of the Sovereign 
nti 


75. The children of the Christian and Catholic 
Church are not agreed upon the compatibility of the 
temporal with the spiritual power. (Let. Apost. Ad 
Apostolic, 22d August, 1851.) 

6. The abolition of the temporal power, of which 
the Apostolic See is possessed, would contribute in 
the greatest degree to the liberty and prosperity of the 
Church. (Al. Quibus quantisque, 20th April, 1849.) 

N. B. Besides these errors, explicitly noted, many 
others are impliedly rebuked by the proposed and 
asserted doctrine, which all Catholics are bound 
most firmly to hold, touching the temporal Sov- 
ereignty of the Roman Pontiff. These doctrines are 
clearly stated in the Allocutions “‘Quibus quantis- 
que,” April 20, 1649; and ‘‘ Si semper antea,’”’? May 
20, 1850; Letters Apost. “‘ Quwm Catholica Ecclesia, 
March 26, 1860 ; Allocutions “‘ Vovos,” Sept. 28, 1860 ; 
“« Jamdudum,” March 18,1861, and “‘ Maxima gui- 
dem,’’ June 9, 1862. 


X. Errors having Reference to Modern Liberalism. 

77. In the present day, it is no longer expedient 
that the Catholic Religion shall be held as the only 
Religion of the State, to the exclusion of all other 
modes of Worship. (Allocution Nemo vestrum, 26th 
July, 1855.) 

78, Whence it has been wisely provided by law, in 
some countries called Catholic, that persons coming 
to reside therein shall enjoy the public exercise of 
their own worship. (Allocution Acerbissimum, 27th 
September, 1852.5 

79. Moreover it is false, that the civil liberty of 
every mode of worship, and the full power given to all 
of overtly and Pensa manifesting their opinions and 
their ideas, of all kinds whatsoever, conduce more 
easily to corrupt the morals and minds of the people, 
and to the propagation of the pest of indifferentism. 
(Allocution Nunquam fore, 15th December, 1856.) 

_80. The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile 
himself to, and e with progress, liberalism, and 
civilization as lately introduced. (Allocution Jamdu- 
dum cernimus, 18th March, 1861.)—Pastoral Letter of 
Archbishop Spaulding, &c., &c. 


Instructions to Confederate Cruisers. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, Ricnmonp, Sept, 8, 1864. 

Hon. 8. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy. 
Sir: [have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 

the following papers communicated by you to this 

Department on the 22d ult., under instructions of the 

President. 

Confidential Communication to be made to the Officers 
in command of the ‘* Florida,’”’ a vessel of war of 
the so-styled Confederate States. 

First: My attention having been drawn to the cir- 
cumstances of the Martaban, a vessel with a British 
register and papers, having been burned at sea by the 
Alabama, I have issued the following instructions to 
the officers under my command. 
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To capture and send to England for adjudication 
in the Admiralty Court every vessel by which a 
British vessel (¢. ¢. with legal British papers) is burn- 
ed at sea, 

You are further to acquaint him that, the right or 
otherwise of the Alabama to burn the Martaban being 
not altogether free from doubt, I referred the ques- 
tion on the 2d of May last for instructions, which led 
me to expect a reply by the next mail. Should a 
view different from that which I have found it my 
duty to take of the question be arrived ut by my 
superiors, I shall not fail to communicate it to him 
with the least possible delay, should the Florida still 
be on the station under my command. 

Second: That, under these circumstances, it will 
be very satisfactory to me, if he can find it consist- 
ent with his duty, to give you a written assurance of 
his intention to forbear from any act of the like de- 
scription until he has received special instructions in 
regard to this question from his Government, and 
that I shall be obliged by his communicating the 
tenor of such instructions to me by the earliest op- 
portunity which he finds convenient. 

Third: That the view I take of the question, and 
which I submit for his serious consideration, is as 
follows: 

ist. That a belligerent has the right to burn the 
vessel of an enemy at sea. 

2d. That a belligerent has the right to iy and 
to send a neutral for adjudication in an Admiralty 
Court, but in no case to burn her at sea prior to con- 
demnation; and that if circumstances do not admit 
of his sending her in for adjudication in an Admiralty 
Court, then she should be dismissed. 

Fourth: That the care with which officers in com- 
mand of Confederate vessels of war have hitherto 
avoided giving just cause of offence to neutrals, in- 
duces me to indulge in the belief that he will avoid 
any act which may produce consequences which 
would be matter of much regret alike to me and to 
my superior; and that I beg to call his attention to 
the annexed opinion of Lord Stowell on this ques- 
tion, which I incline to think will find acceptance 
with the British Government. 

J. HOPE, Vice-Admiral. 

The paper annexed to the foregoing communica- 
tion is in the following words: 


Opinion of Lord Stowell on Capture and its Incidents. 

Upon the surrender of a vessel under an enemy’s 
flag on the high seas, a belligerent may destroy her 
Sadue the general law of nations; and if a captor is 
unable to bring her into port, he will be justified tow- 
ard his own Government in destroying her. 

The instructions of his own Government may, in- 
deed, require him to bring into ori every capture 
which he may make, but he may be actually engag- 
ed on a service which will not allow him to put a 
prize crew on board the vessel which he has captur- 
ed, in order that she may be taken into port. Under 
such a collision of duties, Lord Stowell has held that 
nothing is left to the belligerent vessel but to destroy 
the enemy’s vessel which he has taken, for she can- 
not, consistently with her general duty to her own 
country, or, indeed, under its express injunctions, 

ermit enemy’s property to sail away unmolested. 

f it should be impossible to bring her in, her next 
duty is to destroy the enemy’s property. When itis 
doubtful whether it is enemy’s property, and it is im- 
possible to bring it in, no such obligation arises, and 
the safe and proper course is todismiss. When itis 
neutral, the act of destruction cannot be justified to 
the neutral owner by the gravest importance of such 
an act to the captor’s own State. To the neutral it 
ean only be justified, under any circumstances, by a 
full restitutionin value. [Law of Nations, Dr. Twiss, 
1863. 

So ark.—tt is to be observed that, should the Cor. 
federate States fail in establishing their indepena- 
ence, then the above-named restitution in value 
would be impossible. 
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‘I hold this consideration to be an imperative obli- 
gation for forbearance on the part of the belligerent 
and the dismissal of the neutral vessel. 

J. HOPE, Vice-Admiral. 
The answer of Lieutenant-Commanding Morris to 
the foregoing communication is as follows: 
©. 8. Streamer Fiona, } 
Sr, George's, Bermupa, June 20, 1864. 


Sin: Having considered the confidential communi- 


cation of Sir James Hope, I have no hesitation in as- 


‘suring you that it has been, and is now my intention 
to allow all neutral vessels (7. e. vessels producing 
legal papers) to pass, and that such are my instruc- 
tions from my Government. I am, sir, respectfully, 
your obedient servant. 
C. M. MORRIS, Lieut. Com. 
J. W. Asutey, Esq., R. N. 


After conference with the President, it has been 
deemed unnecessary to make extended comment on 
the paper signed by the vice-admiral, for the reason 
that it was evidently hazarded with distrust, until 
instructions could be obtained from his superiors, 
It can scarcely be assumed by us as possible that the 
British Government will concur in opinion with the 
distinguished nayal officer that British Admiralty 
Courts have jurisdiction over the ships of war of a 
foreign Government with which Great Britain is at 
peace; or that the rights of this Government, as an 
acknowledged belligerent, can be affected by the fact 
that Great Britain has not chosen to recognize the 
independence of the Confederacy ; or that the proper 
course for a atc piste neutral nation, when com- 
plaining of alleged aggressions on its neutral com- 
merce, is to commence hostilities on the high seas 
against one belligerent on the first occasion for com- 
P aint and without previous remonstrance or demand 
or redress, while remaining passive as to the other 
belligerent, after three years of constant and unavail- 
ing remonstrances against hundreds of outrages and 
2 eee 

he purpose of the President in requesting that 
the papers should be referred to this Department was 
to obtain for the guidance of the naval officers in 
command of our cruisers such further and fuller in- 
structions for the discharge of their duties as the 
experience of the war has shown to be necessary. 
These instructions I have now the honor to forward 
to you for transmission to your subordinates. 


Minute of Instructions. 

The cases which occur for decision by our cruisers 
may be classified as follows: 

A. A vessel under enemy’s flag without cargo, or 
with cargo, belonging exclusively to enemy. 

B. A vessel under enemy’s flag with cargo, wholly 
or in part belonging to neutrals. 

C. K vessel really neutral with cargo wholly or in 
part belonging to the enemy. 

D. A vessel ostensibly neutral, but really hostile, 
fraudulently placed under a neutral flag and furnish- 
ed with fraudulent papers as a cover to protect her 
from capture. 

A. The right of our cruisers to capture enemy’s 
ee on the high seas is of course unquestioned. 

o condemnation by an Admiralty Court is neces- 
sary to vest title to such property in this Govern- 
ment. The capture itself gives instant title to the 
captors. The property so captured should in all 
cases be at once destroyed if it be not in.the power 
of the captors to dispose of it otherwise for the bene- 
fit of the Confederacy. Enemy’s vessels thus cap- 
tured may be armed by the captors and placed under 
command of any commissioned officer of the Con- 
federate States, and used either as tenders to the 
captors or detached as independent cruisers. Such 
¥essels, so armed and commanded, are as fully en- 
titled to the rights of national armed vessels as if 
built and equipped in our own waters. On this point 
it may be proper to observe that the British Govern- 
nent, after violating this principle of public law by 
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the seizure of the Tuscaloosa at the Cape of Good 
Hope, is understood to have admitted its error, and 
although it has not yet tendered us the satisfaction 
due for so violent an aggression on our rights, it 
published on the 2d of June last instructions rela- 
tive to the treatment of prizes captured by either bel- 
ligerent; and while refusing them permission to enter 
British ports, makes an express exception in favor of 
“‘a vessel which shall have been actually and Jona jide 
converted into, and used as, a public vessel of war.”? 

B, A vessel under enemy’s flag with cargo wholly 
or in part belonging to neutrals: 

Under ordinary circumstances this case would 
present no embarrassment. The captured vessel 
would be taken into a port of the captors, or of a 
neutral country; the portion of the cargo belongin 
to the neutral would be delivered: to the owners, ond 
the vessel, with such  aghone of the cargo as belonged 
to the enemy, would be condemned as prize. 

The action of neutral governments has placed 
serious obstacles in the way of doing justice to their 
own people. They have closed their ports to the 
admission of captured vessels, and have thus ren- 
dered it impossible to make delivery in their own 
eo of the property of their own subjects found on 

oard of the vessels of our enemies; while it would 
be exposing those vessels to almost certain recapture 
to attempt to bring them into our ports, for the cap- 
tured vessels are almost invariably sailing vessels, 
and the enemy’s cruisers of our ports are steamers. 
In most instances heretofore it has been found prac- 
ticable to reconcile to a certain extent the exercises 
of our own just rights as belligerents with a due re- 
gard for the claims of neutrals, by allowing the ves- 
sels of the enemy when partially laden with neutral 
goods to be relieved on ransom bonds. But it is 
obvious that this is a mode rather of eluding than of 
solving the difficulty, and that we cannot allow to be 
established as a rule that our enemies may cover 
their shipping from capture during the war, by sim- 
ply carrying neutral goods as a ed of their cargo. 

f, for instance, Great Britain will not permit a cap- 
tured enemy’s vessels to be carried into one of her 
ports for the purpose of their delivering to a British 
subject his goods found on board, she would certainly 
have no just ground of complaint that the goods were 
not restored to their owner. If, therefore, on the 
renewed representations we are about to make, we 
find neutral nations persist in refusing to receive the 
property of their subjects in their own ports, when 
captured by us on enemy’s vessels, it will become 
necessary to instruct our cruisers to destroy such 
property whenever they are unable to bring the 
prize into our ports. In the mean time it is deemed 
proper, as evidence of that respect for the rights of 
others which has been so seldom extended toward 
us in this war, that the commanders of our national 
cruisers should be instructed to continue their former 
practice of allowing the enemy to ransom his vessel 
in cases where the neutral property on board is of 
large value, or bears any considerable proportion to 
that of the enemy; but if a ransom bond is refused, 
or if the proportion of neutral property on board is 
small compared with the value of the vessel and hos- 
tile cargo, the whole should be destroyed, whenever 
the prize cannot be brought into a port of our own or 
of a neutral country. 

C. A vessel really neutral, with cargo wholly or in 
part belonging to the enemy. 

Under the law of nations as established prior to 
the year 1856, such a vessel would have been liable 
to capture, for the purpose of being brought into 
port, when the hostile cargo would be condemned as 
prize, and the neutral vessel and the neutral portion 
of the cargo would be liberated. 

By the Paris Declaration of 1856, it was declared 
that ‘the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war;’’ and this rule 
was adopted by the resolutions of Congress of August 
18, 1861. 
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In the President’s Message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 7, 1863, he pointed out that this concession of 
belligerent rights in favor of neutrals had been made 
by the Ggnaeeacy in return for an obiigation enter- 
ed into by Great Britain and France, that they would 
comply with the rule of international law, on the sub- 
ject of blockades—also laid down in the declaration 
of Paris—that both these Powers had failed to fulfil 
their promise, and that the Confederacy was thereby 
released from its obligations toward them. ~ But the 
President, at the same time, declared that the prin- 
ciples established by the Paris Convention were 
“more just, more humane, more consonant with 
modern civilization than those belligerent pretensions 
which great naval Powers have hitherto sought to 
introduce into the maritime code.’”’ He announced, 
that it was the policy of this Government to forego 
its right to retract the assent previously given to this 
rule of maritime law. 

The cruisers of the Confederacy will, therefore, 
allow vessels of neutrals to pass free, unless laden 
with contraband of war destined for the enemy’s 
ports. When such vessels are found to be laden 
with goods contraband of war, the contraband goods, 
if not the property of the owner of the vessel, are to 
be taken out, if practicable, and transshipped or de- 
stroyed, and she is to be allowed to continue her 
yornee. But if the owner of the vessel has put on 
bo contraband goods belonging to himself, des- 
tined for the enemy’s country, he thereby forfeits 
the neutral character, and the ship is to be consider- 
ed an enemy’s vessel, and to be dealt with as such. 
No conflict with neutral,Powers on this subject is to 
be sd cpp as they have with entire unanimity 
issued proclamations forbidding their subjects during 
the present war from engaging in contraband trade, 
under penalty of forfeiture of national protection. 

D. A vessel ostensibly neutral, but really hostile, 
fraudulently placed under neutral flag, and furnished 
with fraudulent papers to protect her from capture: 

Whenever, upon the seizure of such a vessel, she 
is admitted by those in command to belong to the 
enemy, and her neutral flag and papers are admitted 
to be a mere cover, there can be no difficulty in deal- 
ing with such a vessel as though sailing under an 
enemy’s flag. 

The embarrassment in actual practice may be 
considered as occurring almost exclusively in cases 
where an enemy’s vessel has been since the com- 
mencement of the present war transferred to neutrals. 
The law of nations on the subject of the right of a 
belligerent to make legal sale to neutrals ante 
bello is not settled by universal concurrence. Great 
Britain and the United States maintain the validity 
of such sales when bona jide, while France and Rus- 
sia, and perhaps other Ee Continental Powers, 
hold that belligerent vessels sold to a neutral sub- 
sequent to the declaration of war are good prizes to 
the other belligerent, although bearing the neutral 
flag. The rule established in the United States was 
adopted prior to the secession of the Confederate 
States, and may be assumed to be binding on us un- 
til otherwise established by Congress. 

Our cruisers ought, therefore, to be instructed that 
where a vessel of the United States has been sold in 


good faith to a neutral since the commencement of . 


the war, and where the title is so absolutely trans- 
ferred as to divest the enemy of any future interest 
in the vessel, she is free from capture. If, however, 
any enemy’s interest in the vessel remain, if she be 
mortgaged or gabe air to the pues she is as 
much liable to be dealt with as a hostile vessel as 
though no transfer to the neutral had been made. 

Appended hereto is a list of the enemy’s vessels 
transferred to neutrals since the beginning of the 
war, and known to be mortgaged to the enemy by 
the ostensible neutral owners. These and all other 
vessels in like condition are liable to capture by our 
cruisers as good prizes of war. ; 

It frequently occurs, however, that a belligerent 


makes simulated sales of vessels to neutrals with the 
view of protecting them from capture, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, when the other belligerent 
has reason to suspect the good faith of the transfer, 
the suspected vessel is brought into Court, for adju- 
dication by the Admiralty. 

This course is now not open to our cruisers for the 
reasons above explained, and the only instructions, 
therefore, practically applicable, under the circum- 
stances, are the following: 

The captor should in every case make rigid exami- 
nation of the papers and documents of every vessel 
sailing under a neutral flag known to have belonged 
to the enemy at the commencement of the war. 

He should take into consideration the nature of the 
trade in which the vessel is engaged, the national 
character of the master, the Le tere found on board, 
the place at which the alleged sale to the neutral 
took effect by delivery of the vessel, and every other 
circumstance tending to establish the true nature of 
the transfer, and to satisfy his mind whether the ves- 
sel be really neutral or merely disguised as such. 

If the captured vessel has double sets of papers, or 
if papers have been destroyed, or subducted by her 
master during the chase, or if she has continued in 
the same course of trade, and under the same master 
since the alleged sale to the neutral, it may be safely 
concluded that the wot ope is still hostile and cover- 
ed by fraudulent use of neutral flag. 

In these and all other cases, when there is great 
and decided preponderance of evidence to show that 
the vessel is really enemy’s property, the cruiser 
must act on his conviction and treat her as such, 
leaving to his Government the responsibility of satis- 
fying any neutral claim for her value. 

But whenever the evidence leaves serious doubt as 
to the true character of the transfer, it will be proper 
rather to dismiss the vessel if she cannot be brought 
into port, than to exercise a harsh and doubtful 
belligerent right. 

There is reason to hope, however, that most of the 
embarrassment existing on this branch of the subject 
wiil soon be ended by a modification of the orders of 
the British Government, which will permit justice to 
be done to its own subjects. The attempt to cover 
the enemy’s vessels from capture by the fraudulent 
use of neutral papers has been made almost exclu- 
sively by collusion between the enemy and British 
subjects. This has gone to such_an extent that such 
vessels are familiarly termed by British naval officers 
“‘ whitewashed.” In the report by Commander 
Wood of his interview with Vice-Admiral Hope, in 
the harbour of Halifax, we are informed that the 
British officer inquired what were the instructions in 
the case of vessels which had recently changed flags, 
or were ‘‘whitewashed;’’? that Commander Wood 
answered that, ‘‘ unless the papers were clearly fraud- 
ulent, he would let the vessel go;’’ that Vice-Admi- 
ral Hope then inquired if Commander Wood had 
seen his communication to Captain Morris, of the 
Florida, and said that ‘“‘his Government required that 
in all such cases the vessel should be brought into 
an English port to have the case decided on or adju- 
dicated.”” Commander Wood is not certaih whether 
the word ‘‘decided”’ or “‘adjudicated”’ was used. 

If the British Government has, in the interest of its 
own subjects, become sensible of the Sapropeee? and 
impolicy of shutting its ports to the introduction of 
prizes made by our vessels in all cases in which British 
claimants assert title to vessel or cargo, the instruc- 
tion will be given to our cruisers to take into British 
ports all such vessels, there to remain until our Ad- 
miralty Courts have exercised their rightful exclusive 
jurisdiction over the prize questions involved in such 
captures. We have, for the present, no’ further in- 
formation on this subject than the loose conversation 
above referred to, and this cannot be made the basis 
of action by our cruisers. I have the honor to be, 
Sir, very oe aio your obedient servant. 

. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 
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Proceedings relative to Peace. 


The correspondence respecting peace in 1864 
will be found under the title Unrrep Srarzs. 
At the commencement of 1865 the following 
further proceedings took place : 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE RELATIVE TO THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE AT FORTRESS MONROE. 
To the Honorable the House of Representatives ; 

In response to your resolution of the 8th inst., re- 
questing information in relation to a conference held 
in Hampton Roads, I have the honor to state that on 
the date I gave Francis P. Blair, senior, a card writ- 
ten as follows, to wit: 

* DECEMBER 28, 1864. 

Allow the bearer, F. P. Blair, Sr., to pass our 
lines, go South and return. 

(Signed) A. LINCOLN.” 

That at the time I was informed that Mr. Blair 
sought the card as a means of getting to Richmond, 
Va., but he was given no authority to speak or act 
for the Government. Nor was I informed of any 
thing he would say or do on his own account or oth- 
erwise. 

Mr. Blair told me that he had been to Richmond 
and had seen Mr. Jefferson Davis, and he (Mr. Blair) 
at the same time left with me a manuscript letter as 
follows, to wit: 


F. P. Blair, Esq.: 

Sir: I have se it proper and pesca desira- 
ble to you to give you in this form the substance of 
the remarks made by me to be repeated by you to 
President Lincoln, &c. I have no disposition to find 
obstacles. in forms, and am willing now, as hereto- 
fore, to enter into negotiations for the restoration of 

eace. Iam ready to send a commission whenever 

have reason to suppose it will be received, or to re- 
ceive a commission if the United States Government 
shall choose to send one. Notwithstanding the re- 
jection of our former offers, I would, if you could 
promise that a commission, minister, or other agent 
weuld be received, appoint one immediately, and re- 
new the effort to enter into a conference with a view 
to secure peace to the two countries. 

Yours, &c., JEFFERSON DAVIS.” 


Afterward, with a view that it should be shown to 
Mr. Davis, I wrote and delivered to Mr. Blair a letter, 
as follows, to wit: 


F. P. Blair, Esq. : 

Sir: You having shown me Mr. Davis’ letter to 
you of the 12th inst., you may say to him that I have 
constantly been, am now, and shall continue ready 
to receive any agent whom he, or any other influen- 
tial person now resisting the national authority, may 
informally send me, with a view of securing peace to 
the people of our common country. 

Yours, &c., A. LINCOLN.” 

Afterward Mr. Blair dictated for and authorized 
me to make an entry on the back of my retained 
ey of the letter just above recited, which is as fol- 

ows: 


“Ricoumonp, V., Jan. 12, 1865, 


“ WASHINGTON, Jan, 18, 1865, 


“ January 28, 1865. 

To-day Mr. Blair tells me that on the 21st inst. he 
delivered to Mr. Davis the original, of which the 
within is a copy, and left it with him; that at the 
time of delivering Mr. Davis read it over twice in 
Mr. Blair’s presence, at the close of which he (Mr. 
B.) remarked that the part about our common coun- 
try related to the part of Mr. Davis’s letter about the 
two countries, to which Mr. D. replied that he un- 
derstood it. . LINCOLN.” 

Afterward the Secretary of War placed in my 
hands the following telegram, indorsed by him, as 
appears: 

“Orrice U. 8. Mirrrary TELEGRAPH, 
War Department. 
Crpurr.] The following telegram was received at 
ashington, Jan. 29, 1865: 
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‘From Heapquanrers Army OF THE JAMES, 
6:30 P. M., Jan, 29, 1865, f 
To Hon. B. M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

The following despatch is just received from Major. 
Gen, Parke, who refers it to me for my action. I] 
refer it to a in lieu of Gen. Grant’s absence. 

(Signed) E. 0. C. ORD, Maj.-Gen. Comdg.’ 
4 ‘HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE JAMES, 

The following despatch is forwarded to you for 
your action, since I have no knowledge of Genera’ 
Grant’s having had any understanding of this kind 
I refer this matter to you as the ranking officer pres 
ent in the two armies, Se ed) 

JOHN G. PARK isi Gen. Comdg.” 


‘From HeapquarTers Ninto Army Corps, j 

2 . January 29, 1865, 

Major-General John G. Parke, Headquarters Army 
of the Potomac : 

lexander H. Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter, and J. 
A, Campbell desire to cross my lines, in accordance 
with an understanding claimed to exist with Lieut.- 
Gen, Grant, on their way to Washington as Peace 
Commissioners. Shall they be admitted? They de- 
sire an early answer, so as to come through imme- 
diately. They would like to reach City Point to- 
night if they can. If they cannot do this they would 
like to come through to-morrow morning. 

0. B. WILSON, Major Comm’ ng Ninth Corps.’ 


Respectfully referred to the President for such in- 
structions as he may be pleased to give. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War.” 


JANTARY 29, 1865—8:30 Pp. ur. 
It appears that about the time of placing the fore- 
going telegram in my hands the Secretary of War 
espatched to General Ord as follows, to wit: 


“War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON Crry, ; 


Jan, 29, 1865—10 P. u. 
Major-General Ord : 

This Department has no knowledge of any under- 
standing by Gen, Grant to allow any person to come 
within his lines as commissioners of any sort. You 
will therefore allow no one to come into your lines 
under such character or profession until you receive 
the President’s instructions, to whom your telegrams 
will be submitted for his directions. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War.” 
[SENT IN CIPHER AT 2 A, M. 

Afterward, by my directions, the Secretary of War 

telegraphed Gen. Ord as follows, to wit: 
“War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON Crry, D. C., Fj 
Jan. 30, 1865—10 a. o. 
Major-General £. O. C. Ord, Headquarters Army of 
the James : 

By the direction of the President you are instruct- 
ed to inform the three gentlemen, Messrs. Stephens, 
Hunter, and Campbell, that a message will be de- 
spatched to them at or near where they now are with- 
out unnecessary ek 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War.’ 


Afterward I raon and put into the hands of 
Major Thomas T. Eckert the following instructions: 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, WASHINGTON, Jan. 30, 1865. 

Major T. T. Eckert : 

’ Sir: You will proceed with the documents placed 
in your hands, and on reaching ‘Gen. Ord will de- 
liver him the letter addressed him by the Secretary 
of War. Then, by Gen. Ord’s assistance, procure an 
interview with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Camp- 
bell, or any of them, deliver to him or them the paper 
on which your own letter is written. Note on the 
copy which you retain the time of delivery and to 
whom delivered. Receive their answer in writing, 
waiting a reasonable time for it, and which, if it 
contain their decision to come through without fur- 
ther conditions, will be your warrant to ask Gen, 
Ord to pass them through as directed in the letter of 
the Secretary of War. If by their answer they de- 
cline to come, or propose other terms, do not hava 
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them passed through. And this being your whole 
duty return and report to me. 
A. LINCOLN.” 


Yours truly, 
“ Crry Pornt, Feb. 1, 1865. 
Messrs. Alexander H. Stephens, J. A. Campbell, and 

R. M. T. Hunter: 

Gentlemen: I am instructed by the President of 
the United States to place this paper in your hands, 
with the information that if you pass through the 
United States military lines, it will be understood 
that you do so for the purpose of an informal confer- 
ence on the basis of that letter, a copy of which is 
on the reverse side of this sheet ; and that you choose 
to pass on such understanding, and so notify me in 
writing. I will procure the Commanding General to 
pass you through the lines and to Fortress Monroe 
under such military precautions as he may deem pru- 
dent, and at which place you will be met in due time 
by some person or persons for the purpose of such 
informal conference; and, further, that you shall 
have protection, safe conduct, and safe return in all 
events, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 

Major and Aide-de-Camp.” 

Afterward, but before Major Eckert had departed, 
the following despatch was received from Giieral 
Grant : 

“Orrice U. 8. Mrrrrary TEtecrarn, 
CreHeEe.] War Department. 

The following telegram was received at Washing- 
ton, Jan. 31, 1865, from City Point, Va., 10:30 a. ., 
Jan, 31, 1865: 

“His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the 

United States : r 

The following communication was received here 
last evening : 

“ Pererspore, VA., Jan. 30, 1865. 
Lieut.-Gen. U. 8. Grant, Commanding Armies of the 

United States : 

Sir: We desire to pass your lines under safe con- 
duct, and to proceed to Washington to hold a con- 
ference with President Lincoln upon the subject of 
the existing war, and with a view of ascertaining 
apes what terms it may be terminated, in pursuance 
ot the course indicated by him in his letter to Mr. 
Blair of Jan. 18, 1865, of which we presume you have 
a copy, and if not, we wish to see you in person, if 
convenient, and to confer with you on the subject. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 
R. M. T. HUNTER.” 


I have sent directions to receive these gentlemen, 
and expect to have them at my quarters this evening 
awaiting your instructions. 

U. S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gencral, 
Commanding Armies of the United States.’ ”’ 

This, it will be perceived, transferred Gen. Ord’s 
agency in the matter to Gen. Grant. I resolved, 
however, to send Major Eckert forward with his mes- 
sage, and accordingly telegraphed Gen. Grant as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

“EXECUTIVE MANsIoN, WASHINGTON, 
Jan. 51, 1865. ; 
Lut.-Gen. Grant, City Point, Va. : 

A messenger is coming to Mie on the business con- 
tained in your despatch. Detain the gentlemen in 
comfortable quarters until he arrives, and then act 
upon the message he brings as far as applicable, it 
having been made up to pass through Gn Ord’s 
hands, and when the gentlemen were ed tears to be 
beyond our lines. A. COLN.” 
Sent in CIPHER aT 1:30 P. 31.] 

When Major Eckert departed he bore with him a 
letter of the Secretary of War to Gen. Grant as fol- 
.ows, to wit: 

“War Department, WasnineTon, D. C., Jan, 30, 1865. 
Lieut.-General Grant, Commanding, &e. 

General: The President desires that you procure 

for the bearer, Major Thomas T. Eckert, an interview 


with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, and 
if, on his return to you he requests it, pass them 
through our lines to Fortress Monroe by such route 
and under such military precautions as you may 
deem prudent, givin them protection and comfort- 
able quarters while there, and that you let none of 
this have any effect bs ys any of your movements or 
plans. By order of the President, 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War.” 

Supposing the proper point to be then reached, I 
despatched the Secretary of State with the followin 
instructions, Major Eckert, however, going ahead of 

“ Executive Manston, Jan. 31, 1865, 
Hon. Wm H. Seward, Secretary of State: 

You will proceed to Fortress Monroe, Va., there to 
meet and informally confer with Messrs. Stephens, 
Hunter, and Campbell on the basis of my letter to F. 
P. Blair, Esq., of Jan. 18, 1865, a cory. of which you 
have. You will make known to them that three. 
things are indispensable, to wit: Ist, the restoration 
of the national authority throughout all the States; 
2d, no receding by the Executive of the United States 
on the slavery question from the position assumed 
thereon in the late annual message to Congress, and 
in the preceding documents; 3d, no cessation of hos- 
tilities short of” an end of the war and the disband- 
ing of all the forces hostile to the Government. You 

inform them that all propositions of theirs not 
inconsistent with the above will be considered and 
assed upon in a spirit of sincere liberality. You will 
ear all they may choose to say and report it to me. 
You will not assume to definitely consummate any 
thing. Yours, &c.. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

On the day of its date the following telegram was 
sent to Gen. Grant: 

“ War DEPARTMENT, WasurnoTos, Feb. 1, 1865. 
Lieut.-General Grant, City Point, Va. : 

Let nothing which is transpiring change, hinder, 
or delay your military movements or plans. 

A. LINCOLN.” 
[Sent un CrpHer ar 9:30 A. u.] 

Afterward the following despatch was received from 
Gen. Grant: 

“ Orrice U. §. Tetecrarn, War DEPARTMENT. 

. CIPHER. 

The following telegram was received at Washington 
at 2:30 P. M., Feb. 1, 1865, from City Point, Va., Feb. 
1, 12:30 P. at., 1865: 

Bi Excellency A. Lincoln, President of the United 
tates 3 


Your despatch is received. There will be no ar- 
mistice in consequence of the presence of Mr. Ste- 
hens and others within our lines. The troops are 
sept in readiness to move at the shortest notice if 
occasion should justify it. 
U. S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen.’ ” 
To notify Major Eckert that the Secretary of State 
would be at Fortress Monroe and to put them in 
communication, the following despatch was sent: 
“ War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Feb, 1, 1865. 
T. T. Eckert, care Gen. Grant, City Point, Va.: 
Call at Fortress Monroe and put yourself under 
the direction of Mr. S., whom you wil! find there. 
A. LINCOLN.” 
On the morning of the 2d inst. the following tele- 
ams were received by me from the Secretary of 
tate and Major Eckert : 
“ Fortress Monror, Va.—11:30 p. x., Feb. 1, 1865, 
The President of the United States: 
Arrived here this evening. Richmond Beh not 
here. I remain here. W. H. SEWARD.” 
“ Crry Port, Va. 10 Pp. w., Feb. 1, 1965. 
ge Excellency A. Lincoln, President of the United 
tates f 


fates 

I have the honor to report the delivery of your 
communication and my letter at 4:15 this afternoon, 
to which I received a reply at 6 P. u., but not satis- 
factory. AtS p.m. the following note, addressed to 
Gen. Grant, was received: 


? 
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‘Crry Pornt, Va., Feb. 1, 1865. 
To Lieut.-Gen. Grant: 

Sir: We desire to go to Washington City to con- 
fer informally with the President personally, in 
reference to the matters mentioned in his letter to 
Mr. Blair of the 18th of January, ult., without any 
poe compromise on any question in tie letter. 

e have the permission to do so from the authorities 
in Richmond. Very respectfully yours, 

ALEX. i. STEPHENS, 
R. M. T. HUNTER, 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 

At 9:30 p. uw. I notified them that they could. not 
proceed further unless they complied with the terms 
expressed in my letter. The point of meeting desig- 
nated in the above would not in my opinion be in- 
sisted upon. I think Fortress Monroe would be ac- 
ceptable. Having complied with my instructions, 


will return to Washington to-morrow unless other- 


wise ordered. THOMAS T. ECKERT, Major, &c.’’ 

On reading this despatch of Major Eckert’s, I was 
about to recall him and the Secretary of State, when 
the following telegram of Gen. Grant to the Secre- 
tary of War was shown me: 

“ Orrice U, 8, Munrrany TELEGRAPH, WAR DEPartm'r. 
[In Crener. | 

The following telegram, received at Washington at 
4:35 a. M., Feb. 2; 1865, from City Point, Va., Feb 1, 
1865: 

‘ Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

Now that the interview between Major Eckert, 
under his written instructions, and Mr, Stephens 
and party has ended, I will state confidentially, but 
not officially, to become a matter of record, that Iam 
convinced, upon conversation with Messrs. Stephens 
and Hunter, that their intentions are good and their 
desire sincere to restore peace and Union. I have 
not felt myself at liberty to express even views of 
my own, or to account for my reticence. This has 
‘gate me in an awkward position, which I could 

iave avoided by not seeing them in the first instance. 
I fear now their going back without any expression 
to any one in authority will have a bad influence. 
At the same time I recognize the difficulties in the 
way of Here their informal commissioners at 
this time, and I do not know what to recommend, I 
am sorry, however, that Mr. Lincoln cannot have an 
interview with the two named in this despatch, if not 
all three -now within our lines. Their letter to me 
was all that the President’s instructions contem- 
plated to secure their safe conduct if they had used 
the same language to Capt. Eckert. 

U.S. GRANT, Lieutenant-General.’ ”” 

This despatch of Gen. Grant changed my purpose, 
and accordingly I telegraphed him and the Secretary 
of War as follows: 

“War DepartTMEeNnt, WASHINGTON, Feb, 2, 1865, 
To Lieut.-Gen. Grant, City Point, Va: 
Say to the gentlemen that I will meet them person- 
ally at Fortress Monroe as soon as I can get there. 
A. LINCOLN.” 
[Sent rn Crener At 9 A, ™.] 
“War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2, 1865. 
To Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Fortress Monroe, Vac: ~ 

Induced by a despatch from Gen. Grant, I join you 
at Fortress Monroe as soon as I can come. 

A. LINCOLN.” 
[Sent rw Cipper At 9 A. M.] 

Before starting the following despatch was shown 
me. I proceeded nevertheless: 

“ Orrice U.8. Minrrary TeLegrara, WAR DEPARTMENT. 
[In Creuer. } 

The following telegram was received at Washing- 
ton, Feb. 2, 1865, from City Point, Va., 9 a. u., Feb. 
2, 1865 : 

‘To Hon. W. H. Seward, Sec y of State, Fortress Monroe: 

WeoPy to Hon. EB. M. Stanton, mercer of War.] 

he gentlemen here have accepted the proposed 
terms and will leave for Fortress Monroe at 9:30 a. ™. 
U.S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen.’ ”’ 
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On the night of the 2d, I reached Hampton Roads. 
and found the Secretary of State and Major Eckeri 
in a steamer anchored off the shore, and samnea of 
them that the Richmond gentlemen were in another 
steamer, also anchored off shore in the Roads, and 
that the Secretary of State had not yet seen o1 
communicated with them. I ascertained that Major 
Eckert had literally complied with his instructions, 
and I saw for the first time the answer of the Rich- 
mond gentlemen to him, which in his despatch to me 
of the Ist, he characterized as not satisfactory. That 
answer is as follows, to wit: 


“ Crry Port, Va., Feb. 1, 1865, 
To Thos T Eckert, Major and Aide-de-camp. 

Major: Your note delivered by eeaeact? this day 
has been considered. In reply, we have to say that 
we were furnished with a copy of the letter of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to F, P, Blair, of the 18th of January ult. 
Another copy of which is appended to your note. 
Our intentions are contained in the letter, of which 
the following is a copy: 


*RicumonpD, Jan, 28, 1865. 
In conformity with the letter of Mr. Lincoln, of 
which the foregoing is a copy, you are to proceed to 
Washington City for an informal conference with him 
upon the issues involved in the existing war and fox 
the purpose of securing peace to the two countries. 
ith great respect, your obedient servant 
JEFFERSON DAVIS.’ 


The substantial object to be attained by the in- 
formal conference is to ascertain upon what terms 
the existing war can be terminated honorably. Our 
instructions contemplate a personal interview be- 
tween President Lincoln and ourselves at Washing- 
ton; but with this explanation, we are ready to meet 
any person or persons that President Lincoln may 
appoint, at such place as he may designate. Our 
earnest desire is that a just and honorable peace 
may be agreed upon, and we are prepared to receive 
or to submit propositions which may possibly lead toe 
the attainment of that end. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ALE DER H, S'TEPHENS, 
R. M. T. HUNTER, 
JOHN A. CAMPBELL.” 


A note of these gentlemen, subsequently addressed 
to Gen. Grant, has already been given in Major 
Eckert’s despatch of the 1st inst. f also saw here 
for the first time the following note addressed by the 
Richmond gentlemen to Major Eckert : 


“ Crry Pornt, Va., Feb. 2, 1865, 
Thomas T, Eckert, Major and A. D. C. 

Major: In reply to your verbal statement that 
your instructions did not allow you to alter the con- 
ditions upon which a passport would be given to us, 
we say that we are willing to proceed to Fortress 
Monroe, and there to have an informal conference with 
any person or persons that President Lincoln may 
appoint, on the basis of his letter to Francis P. Blair 
of the 18th of January ultimo, or upon any other 
terms or conditions that he may hereafter propose 
not inconsistent with the essential principles of self- 
government and popular rights, upon which our in- 
stitutions are founded. It is our earnest wish. to 
ascertain, after a free interchange of ideas and infor- 
mation, upon what principles and terms, if any, a 
just and honorable peace can be established without’ 
the further effusion of blood, and to contribute our 
utmost efforts to accomplish such a result. We think 
it better to add, that in accepting your passport we 
are not to be understood as committing ourselves to 
any thing, but to carry on this informal conference 
with the views and feelings above expressed. 

Very respectfully tele &ce., 
ALEX. H. STEPHENS, 
J. A. CAMPBELL, 
R. M. T. HUNTER.” 


[Nors. The above communication was delivered 
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to me at Fortress Monroe at 4.40 p. u., Feb. 2, by 
Lieut.-Col. Babcock, of Gen. Grant’s staff. 

THOS. T. ECKERT, Major and A. D. C.] 

“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, Feb. 10, 1865. 
On the morning of the 3d, the gentlemen, Messrs. 
Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell came aboard of our 
steamer and had an interview with the Secretary of 
State and mvself of several hours’ duration. No 
uestion of preliminaries to the meeting was then and 
ere made or mentioned. No other person was 
present, No papers were exchanged or produced, 
and it was in advance agreed that the conversation 
was to be informal and verbal merely. On my part 
the whole substance of the instructions to the Secre- 
of State, hereinbefore recited, was stated and 


insisted upon, and nothing was said inconsistent there- 


with, while by the other party it was not said that in 
any event or on any condition they ever would con- 
sent to reunion; and yet they equally omitted to de- 
clare that they would never so consent. They seemed 
to desire a postponement of that question and the 
adoption of some other course first, which, as some 
of them seemed to argue, might or might not lead to 
reunion, but which course we thought would athount 
to an indefinite postponement. 

The conference ended without result. 

The foregoing, containing, as is believed, all the 
information sought, is pie et submitted. 

BRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

The following was inclosed in the message sent to 
the Senate by the President: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Feb. 10, 1865. 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred a 
resolution of the Senate of the 8th instant, requesting 
the President of the United States, if, in his opinion, 
it is not incompatible with the public interest, to fur- 
nish to the Senate any information in his possession 
con ing the recent conversation or communica- 
tions with certain rebels said to have occurred under 
Executive sanction, including communications with 
the rebel Jefferson Davis, and any correspondence 
relating thereto, has the honor to report that the 
Senate may properly be referred to a special message 
of the President, bearing upon the subject of the res- 
olution and transmitied to the House this day. Ap- 
pended to this report is a copy of the instructions 
which has been addressed to Charles Francis Adams, 
Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plgnipoten- 
tiary of the United States at London, and which is 
the only correspondence found in this Department 
touching the subject referred to in the resolution. 

Respectfully submitted, WM. H. SEWARD.” 

MR. SEWARD TO MR. ADAMS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Feb. 9, 1865. 

Sir: It is true that in times of peace there are 
always instigators of war. So soon as a war begins 
there are citizens who emphatically demand negotia- 
tions of peace. The advocates of war, after an agita- 
tion longer or shorter, generally gain their fearful 
end, though the war declared is not unfrequently un- 
neces and unwise. So peace agitators, in time 
of war, ultimately bring about an abandonment of 
the conflict, sometimes without securing the advan- 
tages which were originally expected from the con- 
flict. The agitators for war in times of peace, and 
for peace in time of war, are not unnecessarily, or 
perhaps ordinarily, unpatriotic in their purposes or 
motives. Results alone determine whether they are 
wise or unwise. The treaty of peace concluded at 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo was secured by an irregular ne- 
gotiation under the Don of the government. 

Some of the efforts which have been made to bring 
about negotiations with a view to end our civil war 
are known to the whole world, because they have em- 
ployed foreign as well domestic agents. Others with 
whom you have had to deal confidentially are known 
to yourself, although they have not publicly tran- 
spired. Other efforts have occurred here which are 
known only to the persons actually moving in them 
and to this Government. 
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I am now to give for your information an account 
of an affair of the same general character which re- 
cently received much attention here, and which 
doubtless will excite inquiry abroad. A few days 
ago Francis P. Blair, Esq., of Maryland, obtained 
from the President a simple leave to pass through our 
lines without definite views known to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Blair visited Richmond, and on his return he 
showed to the President a letter which Jefferson 
Davis had written to Mr. Blair, in which Davis wrote 
that Mr. Blair was at liberty to say to President Lin- 
coln that Davis was now, as he always had been, 
willing to send commissioners if assured they would 
be received, or to receive any that should be sent; 
that he was not disposed to find obstacles in forms ; 
that he would send commissioners to confer with the 
President with a view to a restoration of peace be- 
tween the two countries, if he could be assured they . 
would be received. The President, therefore, on the 
18th or of January, addressed a note to Mr. Blair, 
in which the President, after acknowledging that he 
had read the note of Mr. Davis, said that he was, is, 
and always should be, willing to receive any agents 
that Mr. Davis, or any other influential man now act- 
ually resisting the authority of the Government, 
migt t send to confer informally with the President, 
with a view to the restoration of peace to the people 
of our common country. Mr. Blair visited Richmond 
with this letter and then again came back to Wash- 
ington on the 29th ult. : 

e were advised from the camp of Lieut.-General 
Grant that Alex. H. Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter and 
J. A. Campbell were applying for leave to pass 
through the lines to Washington, as Peace Commis- 
sioners, to confer with the President. They were 
permitted by the Lieut.-General to come to his head- 
quarters, to await there the decision of the President. 
Major Eckert was sent down to meet the party from 
Richmond at General Grant’s headquarters. The 
major was directed to deliver to them a copy of the 
President's letter to Mr. Blair, with a note to be ad- 
dressed to them and signed by the major, in which 
they were directly informed that if they should be al- 
lowed to pass our lines they would be understood as 
coming for an informal conference upon the basis of 
the aforenamed letter of the 18th of January to Mr. 
Blair. If they should express their assent to this 
condition in writing, then Major Eckert was directed 
to give them safe conduct to Fortress Monroe, where 
cf person coming from the President would meet 

em, 

It being thought probable, from a report of their 
conversation with Pietties: Grant, that the Rich- 
mond party would in the manner prescribed accept 
the conditions mentioned, the Secretary of State was 
charged by the President with the duty of represent- 
ing this Government in the expected informal con- 
ference. 

The Secretary arrived at Fortress Monroe in the 
night of the Ist of February. Major Eckert met him 
on the morning of the 2d of February, with the infor- 
mation that the persons who had come from Rich- 
mond had not accepted in writing the conditions 
upon which he was allowed to give them conduct to 
Fortress Monroe. The major had given the same 
information by telegraph to the President at Wash- 
ington. On receiving this information the President 
prepared a telegram, directing the Secretary to re- 
turn to Washington. The Secre was preparing 
at the same moment to so return without waiting for 
information from the President, but at this juncture 
Lieut.-Gen. Grant telegraphed to the Secretary of 
War, as well as to the Secretary of State, that the 
party from Richmond had reconsidered and accepted 
the condition tendered them through Major Eckert, 
and Gen. Grant ree advised the President to 
confer in person with the Richmond party. 

Under these circumstances the Secretary, by the 
President’s direction, remained at Fortress Monroe, 
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and the President joined him there in the night of 
the 2d of February. The Richmond party was brought 
down the James River, in a United State steam 
transport during the day, and the transport was 
anchored in Hampton Roads. 

On the morning of the 3d inst., the President, at- 
tended by the Secretary, received Messrs. Stephens, 
Hunter, and Campbell on board. 

The conference was altogether informal, There 
was no attendance of secretaries, clerks, or other 
witnesses. Nothing was written or read. The con- 
versation—although earnest and full—was calm and 
courteous and kind on both sides. The Richmond 
party approached the discussion rather indirectly, 
and at no time did they make categorical demands, 
or tender formal stipulations or absolute refusals. 
Nevertheless, during the conference, which lasted 
four hours, the several points at issue between the 
Government and he insurgents were distinctly raised, 
and discussed fully, intelligently, and in an amicable 
spirit. 

PWhat the insurgent party seemed chiefly to favor 
was a postponeuen of the question of separation 
upon which the war is waged and a mutual direction 
of the efforts of the Government as well as those of 
the insurgents to some extrinsic policy wr scheme 
for a season, during which passions might be expect- 
ed to subside and the armies be reduced, and trade 
and intercourse between the people of both sections 
be resumed. It was sapeaeed by them that through 
such postponement we might now have immediate 
peace with some, not very certain, prospect of an 
ultimate satisfactory adjustment of the political rela- 
tions between the Government and the States, sec- 
tion or people now engaged in conflict with it. The 
suggestion, though de ae gis considered, was 
nevertheless regarded by the President as one of 
armistice or truce, and he announced that we can 
agree to no cessation or suspension of hostilities ex- 
cept on the basis of the disbandment of the insurgent 
forces, and the restoration of the national authority 
throughout all the States in the Union, collaterally 
and in subordination to the proposition which was 
thus announced, , 

The anti-slavery policy of the United States was 
reviewed in all its fescue and the President an- 
nounced that he must not be expected to depart 
from the positions he had heretofore assumed in his 
proclamation of emancipation and other doctments,as 
these positions were reiterated in his annual message. 

It was further declared by the President that the 
complete restoration of the National authority every- 
where was an indispensable condition of any assent 
on our part to whatever form of peace might be pro- 
posed. The President assured the other party that 
while he must adhere to these positions, he would 
be prepared, so far as“ power is lodged with the 
Executive, to exercise liberality. His power, how- 
ever, is limited by the Constitution, and when peace 
should be made, Congress must necessarily act in 
regard to the approbation of money and to the ad- 
mueeion of Representatives from the insurrectionary 

tates. 

The Richmond party were then informed that Con- 
gress had, on the 81st ult., adopted, by a Constitu- 
tional majority, a joint resolution submitting to the 
several States the proposition to abolish slavery 
throughout the Union, and that there is every reason 
to expect that it will be accepted by three-fourths of 
the States, so as to become a part of the National 
organic law. 

he conference came to an end by mutual acquies- 
cence, without producing an agreement of views 
upon the several matters discussed, or any of them. 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps of some importance that 
we have been able to submit our opinions and views 
directly to prominent insurgents, and to hear them 
ta answer in a courteous and not unfriendly manner. 
Tam sir, your obedient servant. 
WM. H. SEWARD 
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REPORT OF MESSRS. STEPHENS, HUNTER AND CAMPBELL, 
Exxcutive Orrice, Ricumony, Feb: 6, 1865 
Lo the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

Confederate States of America : 

Having recently received a written notification 
which satisfied me that the President of the United 
States was disposed to confer informally with unoffi- 
cial agents which Be ae be sent by me, with a view 
to the restoration of peace, I requested the Hon. 
Alexander H. Stephens, the Hon. R. M. T, Hunter, 
and the Hon. John A. Campbell to proceed through 
our lines and to hold [at ees with Mr. Lincoln, 
or any one he might depute to represent him. 

I herewith transmit, for the information of Con- 
gress, the report of the eminent citizens above name 
ed, showing that the enemy refused to enter into 
negotiations with the Confederate States, or any one 
of them separately, or to give to our people any 
other terms or guaranties than those which the con- 
queror may grant, or to permit us to have peace on 
any other basis than our unconditional submission 
to their rule, coupled with the acceptance of their 
recent legislation on the subject of the relations 
between the white and black population of each 
State. Such is, as I understand, the effect of the 
amendment to the Constitution which has been 
adopted by the Congress of the United States. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Ricwumonp Va., February 5, 1865. 
To the President of the Confederate States : 

Sir: Under your letter of appointment of the 28th 
ult., we proceeded to seek an ‘‘informal conference ”” 
with Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, upon the subject mentioned in the letter. 
The conference was granted, and took place on the 
30th inst., on board of a steamer in Hampton Roads, 
where we met President Lincoln and the Hon. Mr 
Seward, Secretary of State of the United States. It 
continued for seyeral hours, and was both full and 
explicit, . 

e learned from them that the message of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to the Congress of the United States in 
December last explains clearly and distinctly his 
sentiments as to the terms, conditions, and method 
of proceeding by which peace can be secured to the 

eople, and we were not informed that they would 
ie modified or altered to obtain that end. We un- 
derstand from him that no terms or proposals of any 
treaty or igreement looking to an ultimate settlement 
would be entertained or made by him with the Con- 
federate States, because that would be a recognition 
of their existence as a separate power, which, under 
no circumstances, would be done; and for like rea- 
sons that no such terms would be entertained by him 
from the States separately; that no extended truce 
or armistice (as at present advised) would be granted, 
without a ceca yd assurance in advance of a com- 
plete restoration of the authority of the United States 
over all places within the States of the Coniederacy. 

That whatever consequence may follow from the 
reéstablishment of that authority must be accepted ; 
but that individuals, subject to pains and penalties 
under the laws-of the United States, might rely upon 
a very liberal use of the power confided to him to 
remit those pains and penalties if peace be restored. 

During the conference the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, adopted by 
Congress on the 31st ult., was brought to our notice, 
This amendment declares that neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for crimes, should 
exist within the United States, or any place within 
their jurisdiction, and that Congress should haye 

ower to enforce this amendment by appropriate 

egislation. Of all the correspondence that preceded 
the conference herein mentioned, and leading to the 
same, you have heretofore been informed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

ALEX. H. STEPHENS, 
R. M. T. HUNTER, 
JOHN A, CAMPBELL 


QUINCY, JOSIAH. 
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QUINCY Jostan, an American statesman, 
born in Boston, February 4, 1772, died in 
Quircy, Mass., July 1, 1864. He was the only 
son of Josiah Quincy, jr., the noted patriot and 
orator of ante-revolutionary times, who dying 
a few months before the outbreak of the war 
of independence, bequeathed to his infant off- 
spring the works of Sidney, Locke, and Bacon, 
with the additional wish, ‘“‘ May the Spirit of 
of Liberty rest upon him!” Young Quincy 
received his preliminary education at Phillips’ 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1790, with the highest 
honors of his class. In 1793 he commenced 
the practice of the law in Boston, but amidst 
the political turmoil of the time he showed less 
inclination for a professional than for a public 
career, which seemed more suited to his pecu- 
liar turn of mind, and to which the example of 
his father and the expectations of his friends 
incited him. Though courted by the anti-fed- 
eralists, he early associated himself with the 
federal party, to which he remained faithful 
while it had a name or organization, and from 
the principles of which he never swerved to 
the day of his death. In 1797 he married 
Eliza, daughter of Col. John Morton, of New 
York, with whom he lived most happily for fifty- 
three years; and in 1800, being then twenty- 
eight years of age, he was brought forward by 
the federalists as their candidate to represent 
the Boston district in Congress, but was de- 
featec by William Eustis, afterwards Secretary 
of the Navy. At the next congressional elec- 
tion, John Quincy Adams was the federal can- 
didate, but met with even less success than 
Mr. Quincy, who in 1804 finally prevailed over 
his old antagonist by a handsome majority, and 
in December, 1805, took his seat as a member 
of the Ninth Congress. By successive elections 
he held this position until 1813, when he de- 
clined a renomination and retired to private 
life. His oratorical abilities, readiness in de- 
bate, wit, sarcasm, and extensive political 
knowledge, made him the leader of the small 
but resolute band of federalists, who maintained 
in the national legislature a hopeless opposition 
to the dominant republican party. He proved 
a constant thorn in the side of the administra- 
tions of Jefferson and Madison, and in the acri- 
monious warfare then carried on in Congress, 
no one showed himself a more consummate 
master of fence. He often indeed went beyond 
the limits of parliamentary decorum, seeming 
rather to court than to shun opposition; and 
some-of his speeches are remarkable for pas- 
sionate declamation and invective. The em- 
bargo, the purchase of Louisiana, and the war 
of 1812, were among the chief measures which 
he opposed, and he was one of the first to de- 
nounce the slaveholding interest as a rising and 
dangerous tyranny. 


Upon retiring from Congress Mr. Quincy, 
having at his command an ample fortune, hoped 
to be able to devote much of his time to agri- 
cultural pursuits at his country seat in Quincy, 
near Boston. But he had assumed too con- 
spicuous a position to be at once spared by his 
party, and he was almost immediately elected 
to the Massachusetts State Senate, where he 
continued to be a no less earnest opponent of 
the war than when in Congress. One of his 
most conspicuous acts in the former body, was 
the framing of a preamble and resolution on™ 
the capture of the British corvette Peacock, 
by the Hornet, under Captain Lawrence. 
The preamble praised the conduct of the com- 
mander, officers, and crew of the Hornet, bnt 
the resolution which followed declared that the 
“war was waged without justifiable cause,” 
and that it did not become a moral and relig- 
ious people to express approbation of exploits 
not immediately connected with the defence of 
the seacoast and harbors of the country. He 
remained in the Senate until 1820, when, on 
the ground that his course was compromising 
the interests of his party, he failed to obtain a 
renomination. He was immediately, however, 
elected to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives from Boston, and became speaker 
of that body. He filled the same office at the 
next session of the Legislature in 1821, but re- 
signed before the expiration of his term, in 
order to accept the position. of judge of the 
Municipal Court of Boston. In this capacity 
he laid down, for the first time, the doctrine, 
now generally accepted, that the publication of 
the truth with good intentions and for a justifi- 
able motive, is not libellous. In 1823 he was 
elected mayor of Boston, and held the office by 
successive reélections until 1828, when he was 
appointed President of Harvard University to 
succeed Dr. Kirkland. He was inaugurated in 
June, 1829, and discharged the duties of his 
office with eminent ability and usefulness until 
the summer of 1845, when, having reached the 
ripe age of 73, he retired permanently to 
private life. 

His remaining years were rendered agree- 
able by the pursuit of literature, and by the 
society of his numerous friends and of his fam- 
ily. A constitution of remarkable strength 
enabled him to undertake duties usually assumed 
by men of early manhood or middle life, and he 
entered into them with an enthusiasm charac- 
teristic of his early career. Even after he had 
passed his 90th year, his hale and but slightly 
bowed figure could frequently be seen about 
the streets of Boston, where he was universally 
respected, and even venerated, as the sole sur- 
vivor of an older race of statesmen. His man- 
ners, frank, cordial, and conciliating, his un- 
selfish kindness of heart, and his integrity of 
character, against which not even his most in- 
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veterate political enemies had ever breathed a 
suspicion, all contributed to render his old age 
interesting and endearing. Few men, it may 
be said, have ever so completely outlived the 
animosity which party rancor had associated 
with their character. Though retired from po- 
litical life he continued to be in theory a fed- 
eralist of the early type, and an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of a slaveholding power. He was 
a warm advocate of the election of Col. Fre- 
mont in 1856, in whose behalf he wrote and 
even spoke in public, though then in his 85th 
year; and the outbreak of the rebellion in 1861 
found him a staunch supporter of the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the infirmities of age 
prevented him from taking an active part in 
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support of the Union. Ile looked upon the 
war as the most hopeful sign of the country’s 
future that he had ever seen, and predicted 
from the date of its termination the commence- 
ment of a new and grander epoch of national 
greatness. 

Besides a number of speeches in Congress and 
occasional orations, in which he evinced a con 
siderable degree of florid eloquence, Mr, 
Quincy published a memoir of his father; ‘‘ His- 
tory of Harvard University” (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1840), expanded from his oration at 
the second Centennial of the University ; ‘‘ Mu- 
nicipal History of Boston during two centuries; ” 
“ Life of John Quincy Adams,” and some mis- 
cellaneous works. 
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RANNEY, Moses H., M.D., an American 
physician, born at Stockbridge, Vt., Aug. 16th, 
1814, died in New York, of typhus fever, Dec. 
7th, 1864. He graduated at the Berkshire Med- 
ical Institute, at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1838, and 
subsequently practised his profession in Sauls- 
bury, Vt., for seven years. In 1845 he removed 
to New York City, and was appointed assistant 
physician of Bellevue Hospital. After a due 
course of service he was appointed resident 
he ala gs of the lunatic asylum on Blackwell’s 
fsland, in 1847, which position he held until 
his decease. He occupied a high place in the 
medical profession, and was thoroughly adapted 
for the important and responsible position to 
which he was called, and from his experience 
and close application to the study of mental 
diseases was accounted as an authority both in 
the profession and in the courts; his opinions 
being frequently made the basis of judicial de- 
cisions. Dr. Ranney was a member of the New 
York Pathological Society, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the medical and psychological jour- 
nals of the United States. 

RANSOM, Tomas Epwarp GREENFIELD, a 
hrigadier-general of U. S. volunteers, born in 
Norwich, Vt., November 29, 1834, died of dys- 
entery at Rome, Ga., October 29, 1864. In 
1846 he entered Norwich University, continuing 
there, with the exception of a short interval, 
until the age of seventeen. In 1851 he entered 
upon the practise of his profession as an en- 
gineer, in Lasalle County, Illinois. Three years 
later he embarked in the real estate business at 
Peru in that State, and in 1855 removed to 
Chicago to become a member of a firm largely 
engaged in land operations... At a later period 
he removed to Fayette County, and while en- 
gaged in trade acted as an agent for the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. At the commence- 
ment of the war he raised a company and pro- 
ceeded to Camp Yates, at Springfield, April 24, 
1861, where it was organized into the 11th II- 
linois volunteers, and upon the election of offi- 


cers he was made major. After the expiration 
of the three months’ service the regiment was 
reorganized and mustered in for three years, 
Ransom being elected lientenant-colonel. On 
the night of the 19th of August, in a brilliant 
dash upon Charleston, Mo., he was severely 
wounded, and in consequence was granted a 
furlough of thirty days, but reported for duty 
upon the seventh day. He participated in the 
capture of Fort Henry, and led his regiment in 
the assault upon Fort Donelson, where he was 
again severely wounded, his clothing beirg 
pierced by six bullets, but he would not leave 
the field until the battle was ended. For his 
gallantry upon that occasion he was promoted 
to the coloneley. At Shiloh Colonel Ransom 
led his regiment through the hottest part of the 
battle, and was mentioned by Major-General 
McClernand in his official report as ‘ perform- 
ing prodigies of valor, though reeling in his 
saddle and streaming with blood from a serious 
wound.” He subsequently served upon the 
staff of Gen. McClernand, and also upon that 
of Gen. Grant, who has on several occasions 
borne testimony to his bravery as an officer. 
In January, 1863, Ransom was appointed briga- 
dier-general, hi§ commission dating from No- 
vember, 1862. He won honor to himself at 
Vicksburg and during the Red River campaign, 
commanded a division until Gen. McClernand 
fell ill, when the command of the corps devolved 
upon him. In the disastrous battle of Sabine 
Cross-Roads, April, 1864, while fighting with 
a courage and bravery unsurpassed, he was 
severely wounded in the knee. The limb was 
examined by four surgeons, two advising am- 
putation, and the others deeming it unneces- 
sary. Subsequently Gen. Ransom was assigned 
to the command of the Fourth division, Six- 
teenth army corps, operating in the vicinity 
of Atlanta, from thence was promoted to the 
command of the left wing of the corps, ané 
finally to the command of the Seventeenth 
corps. From the date of the capitulation of 
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Atlanta, Gen. Ransom had suffered from a 
severe attack of dysentery, but no considera- 
tion would induce him to leave the post of 
duty. While his corps was in pursuit of 
Hood’s army he directed its movements though 
obliged to ride in an ambulance, being too weak 
to sit upon his horse, and soon after sank under 
the power of his disease. His career, though 
short, was brilliant. He was a man of fine 
genius, great military capacity, and of un- 
blemished personal character. 

REEDER, Anvrew H., ex-Governor of Kan- 
sas, born near Trenton, N. J., about 1808, died 
at Easton, Pa., July 5th, 1864. When a boy 
he removed to Easton, where he spent the 
greater portion of his life. He studied law, was 
admi early to the bar, and by his own merit 
rose to a position of distinction. He was a 
prominent and influential member of the Demo- 
cratic party, but never would accept any office 
until 1854, when, without solicitation upon his 
part, or any knowledge that his name was pre- 
sented, he was appointed first governor of Kan- 
sas. He went out with the intention of execut- 
ing the law in accordance with the squatter 
sovereignty doctrine of Senator Douglas, but the 
troubles arising from the election frauds made 
him a Republican. In July, 1855, Gov. Reeder 
was removed from office. He, however, remain- 
ed in the State,and was unanimously elected by 
the people their delegate to Congress, and after- 
wards, by the legislature convened under the 
Topeka constitution, the first United States 
Senator from Kansas, but the constitution not 
having been ratified by Congress he did not 
take his seat. At the outbreak of the war the 
first military appointments made by the Presi- 
dent were Nathaniel Lyon and Gov. Reeder to 
be brigadier-generals of the regular army. The 
latter, upon mature deliberation, arrived at the 
patriotic conclusion that he was too far ad- 
vanced in life to learn a new profession upon 
the field of battle. His contributions to his 
country have, nevertheless, been large, his three 
sons having immediately entered the army. 

REFORMED CHURCHES.—The following 
is a summary of the statistics of the German 
Reformed Church in the United States in 1864: 
General Synod, 1; Synods, 2; Classes, 27; Min- 
isters, 460; Congregations, 1,184; Members, 
107,394; Unconfirmed Members, 73,576; Bap- 
tisms, 10,829; Confirmations, 4,903; Received 
on Certificate, 1,612; Communicants, 89,115; 
Excommunicated, 160; Dismissed, 674; Deaths, 
4,675, Sabbath Schools, 852 Sabbath School 
scholars (one Synod only reported), 20,551; 
Benevolent Contributions, $97,041.30. This, as 
compared with the report of the previous year, 
shows an increase of one Classis, 13 Ministers, 
35 Congregations, 8,619 Members, 7,275 Un- 
confirmed Members, 1,744 Communicants, and 
$77,512.46 contributions for benevolent objects. 
There are 42 Sabbatk Schools less reported, but 
an increase of 3,147 Sabbath School scholars. 
Baptisms were 910 less, the Confirmations 649, 
and Deaths 4. The most prominent feature of 
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the past year in this Church was the Convention 
held at Reading, Pa., in May, to close, with ap- 
propriate services, the three hundreth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. The tercentenary contributions were re- 
ported to amount to over $103,000. These con- 
tributions gave a new impulse to the theologi- 
cal and benevolent activities of the Reformed. 
Church in this country. Corresponding ser- 
vices were also held in the Reformed Churches 
of Holland and Germany. 

The General Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church met on June Ist, at Schenectady, and 
elected Rey. Philip Phelps, Jr., Moderator. 
The Church consists of the three Particular 
Synods of Albany, New York, and Chicago, 
the latter of which, being of recent origin, fur- - 
nished this year, for the first time, the Presi- 
dent of the General Synod. The Church has 
highly-flourishing missions at Arcot, in India, 
and Amoy, in China. The missionaries at the 
latter place have been for several years request- 
ed by the General Synod to establish them- 
selves as a Classis of the Dutch Reformed. 
Church of the United States, while they them- 
selves regard it as better for the interests of 
their mission to unite for the present with the 
English Presbyterian missions at Amoy. The 
General Synod, while adhering to their former 
views, yet resolved to leave the decision as to 
the proper time of forming a Classis, to the 
judgment of the missionaries. The contribu- 
tions of the Church for foreign missions were 
reported to be $21,686, against $20,742 ir 1863, 
still only 286 out of 422 churches have con- 
tributed. 

Resolutions were adopted sympathizing with 
the Government, and thus speaking of slavery: 

In time past the General Synod has not deemed it 
necessary to give forth a judgment in regard to the 
system of American slavery, inasmuch as it existed 
in regions beyond the bounds of our Church; yet as 
in the overruling providence of that God who knows 
how to make the wrath of man to praise him, there 
is a prospect opened for the ultimate and entire re- 
moval of that system which embodies so much of 
moral and social evil, and as by such removal there is 
opened a wide field of Christian labor, to employ the 
whole Christian Church in this land, the Synod ex- 
presses its gratitude to God for this bright prospect, 
and would join in the prayer that the day may be 
hastened when liberty shall be effectually and finally 
proclaimed throughout all the land to all the inhabit 
ants thereof. 


REID, Davi Boswett, M.D., F. R. 8. E., a 
Scottish physicist, and writer on chemistry, 
ventilation, &c., born at Edinburgh in 1805, 
died at Washington, D. C., April 5, 1863. Dr. 
Reid received his early education in the High 
School of Edinburgh, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the university of that city. His 
medical course of study was pursued at the 
university, where his brilliant success as a 
student made him a great favorite, and he was 
elected senior President of the Royal Medical 
Society before he received his medical degree. 
Soon after receiving his medical diploma he 
was elected a member of the Royal College of 
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Physicians, and of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Engaging, as most of the young physi- 
cians of Edinburgh were in the habit of doing, 
in dispensary practice, he was painfully im- 
pressed with the great need of better ventila- 
tion in the houses of the poor, and the lessons 
tanght him by his experience there were never 
forgotten. While a student in the university he 
had been assistant to Sir John Leslie, then Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the university, 
and after his graduation he had taught inde- 
pendent classes in chemistry, until he was called 
by Dr. Hope to assist him in his chemical 
course in 1827, and for five years had the entire 
charge of the classes of practical and analytical 
chemistry in the university. In 1832 he deter- 
mined to resume his independent classes, and 
erected a class-room and laboratory larger than 
any in Edinburgh, which he opened in 1833, 
and for the next seven years had about three 
hundred pupils annually in his chemical classes, 
In 1836 he was called to make such alterations 
in the old House of Commons as should secure 
_ its better ventilation, and in 1839 superintended 
similar changes in the House of Peers. When 
the Houses of Parliament were burned in 1840, 
he was called from Edinburgh to direct the 
ventilation of the new Houses. For five years 
he continued in this work, though under serious 
difficulties and constant annoyance from the 
numerous changes to which his plans were sub- 
jected by the builders. He finally refused to 
be responsible for the success of the ventilation 
unless his plans could be adhered to strictly, 
and he himself sustained in enforcing them. 
As a result of this, the House of Commons, 
after a sharp contest, accorded to Dr. Reid all 
that he asked, while the House of Peers with- 
drew their House from his jurisdiction. He 
never acted subsequently at the Houses of Par- 
liament, except under protest, gaining a pub- 
lic hearing at the bar of the House of Commons 
in 1852, and carrying an award against the 
Government at an arbitration the following 
year. Dr. Reid was more fortunate in being 
freed from interference in the application of his 
plans of ventilation in the construction of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, the largest public 
building in that city, containing upwards of one 
hundred rooms, the ventilation of which was 
perfect even when most densely crowded. His 
plans were also introduced into numerous pub- 
sic buildings, manufactories, and private habi- 
tations. 

His system was based upon a new estimate 
ef the quantity of air required for respiration, 
and of the varied circumstances that’ modified 
this amount. Its leading features in public 
buildings consisted in his treating the whole 
structure as a piece of apparatus, and securing, 
whenever necessary, the power by engines, 
shafts, or otherwise, of introducing an atmos- 
phere with the most gentle possible impetus, 
with the greatest diffusion practicable, and of 
the quality in respect to temperature and mois- 
ture best adapted to the wants and numbers of 
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the audience, while the most scrupulous care 
was observed in taking tlie air from the purest 
accessible source, and in reducing the amount 
of impurities when present in such quantities 
as to require attention. He made ventilation a 
primary instead of a secondary question. His 
difficulties in securing thorough ventilation and 
pure air in the old House of Commons, which 
had the river Thames, with its noisome vapors 
on one side, a pestilential graveyard on the 
other, and a hundred and fifty offensive factories 
in the immediate vicinity, forced the question 
of sanitary improvement upon his attention, 
and in 1842 he was appointed one of the “*Com- 
missioners to inquire into the state of large 
towns and populous districts in England and 
Wales,” better known as the “ Health of Towns’ 
Commission.” In this capacity he gave, under 
the sanction of the Privy Council, a course of 
lectures at Exeter Hall to one thousand teachers 
on the necessity and means of improving the 
sanitary condition of densely-populated districts, 
He also visited and superintended the introduc- 
tion of improved methods of ventilation and 
sewerage in most of the cities of the United 
Kingdom, especially in court-houses, churches, 
schools, ships of war, prisons, and tenement- 
houses. He also made a report to Government 
concerning the better ventilation of mines. So 
zealous a sanitary reformer could not: fail to 
arouse the dislike and hostility of those who had 
a vested interest in the wrongs which he so fear- 
lessly exposed; and it is no matter of wonder 
that the ‘‘ London Times” always the organ and 
defender of hereditary and privileged abuse, 
should have sought, by the most reckless false- 
hoods and malignant misrepreseritations, to 
crush him. In this effort it was unsuccessful ; 
its falsehoods and slanders, though never re- 
tracted, were nailed to the counter by the re- 
ports of the Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, the investigations of the Admiralty and 
the civic authorities, and the testimony of the 
most eminent men of the nation, and in the end 
Dr. Reid gained in reputation from the abuse 
of the “Times.” Having occasion to visit St. 
Petersburg, on a mission connected with the 
ventilation of some of the Government build- 
ings there, Dr. Reid received letters from Lord 
John Russell to the Russian authorities, and 
was received with great attention by the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and requested to direct the 
ventilation of the public buildings and vessels 
of war. The present Emperor subsequently 
charged him with the application of his system 
of ventilation to the war steamer General 
Admiral, built in New York. 

In 1856 Dr. Reid came to the United States, 
bearing official letters to the President from 
Lord John Russell, and interested himself on 
the subject of quarantine and on the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of our large 
cities. He subsequently removed to the West, 
and after filling for a time a professorship of 
applied chemistry in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, made his residence at St. Paul, Minn. His 
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admirable qualifications for such a service led 
the U. S. Sanitary Commission to select him as 
one of its medical inspectors. He entered with 
great zeal upon his duties, and was of eminent 
service to the army in urging and securing 
larger camping grounds, better ventilation in 
the tents, and a more efficient sanitary police in 
the camps and hospitals, as well as in the direc- 
tion of the necessary supplies to supplement the 
Government provisions for the sick soldiers. 
While engaged in this benevolent work he was 
seized with congestion of the lungs, and died at 
Washington after a brief illness. 

The following list comprises Dr. Reid’s prin- 
cipal works: “An Introduction to the Study 
of Chemistry,” Edinburgh, 1825; “‘ Rudiments 
of the Chemistry of Daily Life,” Edinburgh, 
London, and New York, many editions, 1836- 
1854; “ Text-Book for Students of Chemistry,” 
three editions, Edinburgh, 1834-1839; “ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical,” 
three editions, Edinburgh, 1832-1839; “The 
Study of Chemistry as a General Branch of 
Education,” two editions, London, 1842; ‘“ Tlus- 
trations of Ventilation,” London, 1844; “ Ven- 
tilation of the House of Commons,” printed for 
the Government, 1837; “ Ventilation cf the 
Niger Steamships,” printed for the African 
Colonization Society, 1841; “A Reply to the 
Times and Atheneum,” London, 1846 ; “ Venti- 
lation of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, printed 
for the corporation of Liverpool,” 1855; “* Ven- 
tilation in American Dwellings,” New York, 
1858 and 1863; “A Short Plea for the Revision 
of Education in Science,” St. Paul, 1861. In 
addition to these he had contributed the article 
“‘ Ventilation ” to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and numerous papers to scientific journals in 
Great Britain and the United States, and to the 
tae of the Smithsonian Institution, the 

. 8. Sanitary Conventions, and to Parliament- 

and Legislative documents. 

REVOLVING TURRETS constitute the es- 
sential feature of American armored vessels. 
The principle seems equally applicable to land 
fortifications. The inventor of this system is 
Theodore R. Timby, who was born in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., April 5th, 1822. He received 
the school and academical education usual for 
the sons of substantial farmers. The natural 
bent of his mind was toward mechanical inven- 
tions. When only sixteen years old he con- 
structed a model, substantially like those now 
in use, of a floating dry dock; this was submit- 
ted to persons whom he supposed capable of 
deciding upon its practical value, They admit- 
ted the idea to be ingenious, but said that its 
execution was impracticable. The invention 
was dropped. Years after it was reinvented 
by others; but the floating docks now in use 
contain nothing essential which was not in- 
volved in the invention of the young resident 
of a country village. Another invention, an 
improvement upon the turbine water-wheel, 
proved useful and profitable. In all, Mr. Tim- 
by has obtained patents for more than a score 
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of valuable inventions. The most important 
of these is that of the Revolving Turret, as 
applied to naval and military purposes. The 
idea of this was conceived while he was a mere 
boy. The original model, constructed in 1841, 
and still in his possession, contains the germ 
of the whole invention. On the 18th of Jan- 
uary, 1843, he filed his first caveat for the in- 
vention in the United States Patent Office. 
The specifications were “for a Revolving Me- 
tallic Tower, and for a Revolving Tower for a 
Floating Battery to be propelled by steam.” 
It would be difficult, in so few words, more 
clearly to describe our “monitors” and the 
whole class of turreted vessels which has suc- 
ceeded them. Meanwhile he had been engaged 
in constructing a large iron model. This was: 
completed in the spring of 1843, and was pub- 
licly exhibited in New York and elsewhere. 
This is on record in the New York “ Herald” 
and “ Evening Post” of June 7th, 1843, and 
in many other newspapers of the time. For 
some years he continued to develop his inven- 
tion still further, and filed additional speci- 
fications in the Patent Office. He made sev- 
eral models, one of which was presented to 
the emperor of China by our minister, Mr. 
Cushing. 

Mr. Timby, from 1848 onwards, pressed his 
invention upon the attention of the American 
Government. Its practicability was admitted, 
but it was assumed to be wholly superfiuous. 
The existing fortifications, it was said, were 
far more than were necessary. Once indeed, 
in July, 1848, a favorable report was made to 
Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of War, by Jefferson 
Davis, D. L. Yulee, F. H. Elmore, and Dixon 
H. Lewis, endorsed by Col. Bumford, Chief of 
the Ordnance Bureau. This official recognition 
is some years anterior to the time when Capt. 
Coles claims to have invented the turret. When 
the rebellion broke out, Mr. Timby sprang to 
the development and practical application of 
his favorite invention; he constructed a fifth 
model, embodying all the improvements to 
which he had devoted the energies of eighteen 
years. The patents which he had secured 
covered the broad claim “jor a Revolving 
Tower for Offensive and Defensive Warfare, 
whether used on land or water.” When there- 
fore the “monitors” were to be built, the con- 
structors at once recognized the validity of his 
claim, and paid him a liberal sum for the right 
to use his invention. These facts prove incon- 
testably that he is the inventor of the revolving 
turret. 

The general advantages of the revolving tur- 
ret, even as already constructed, are apparent. 
It not only affords perfect protection to the 
guns and gunners, but enables each gun to be 
brought to bear upon every point of the circle 
within its range. But the turrets hitherto built 
embody only a small part of their offensive 
power as developed by the inventor. To ex- 
plain this it will be more convenient to con- 
sider a turret for a land fortification, where 
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VERTICAL SEOTION OF REVOLVING TOWER. 


Exterior and interior walls of the Tower, with dome-shaped roof, K, revolving by the gearing F, upon the friction rollers G 


Artillery Platforms, with guns mounted upon their ¢ 
The Central Turret, revolving, independently of the 

connection between the galvanic battery and the 
Ventilators. 


arriages, which radiate from the common centre, 


Tower, upon the shaft b, b, by means of the rod and gearing D; on the left of the shaft is seen the cir 
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Walls of subterraneous foundation for the Tower, forming chambers for stores and munitions, 
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there is no limit to the possible size and thick- 
ness. The illustration on page 722 represents 
a cordon of three of these turrets arranged for 
the protection of a harbor, They are supposed 
to be one hundred feet in diameter, with two 
tiers of guns, They rest upon a structure of 
iron-clad masonry, in which are contained the 
magazines and steam engine. The diagram on 
page 720 presents a sectional view of a turret, 
cut down vertically through the centre so as to 
show the interior arrangements. Directly un- 
ber the dome-shaped roof is a platform resting 
upon a central shaft, which revolves independ- 
ently of the turret, and not by means of the 
steam engine. This is the station of the com- 
mander during action. In the roof is a narrow 
opening through which, by means of a fixed 
telescope, he keeps watch of the enemy. At 
his hand is a wheel, connected by rods and 
gearing with the shaft so that he can turn the 
platform in any direction, and thus keep his 
telescope always pointed upon the object of 
attack. If this moves, he follows it, precisely 
as a sharpshooter with a telescopic rifle follows 
the course of a moving object. By an arrange- 
ment of signals he can also give any directions 
for the management of the vessel or of the guns. 
As the turret revolves each gun is for an instant 
brought in the course of every revolution di- 
rectly in a line with the commander’s telescope. 
If the gun is discharged at that instant, the 
ball must go straight to its mark. Provision is 
made for doing this with unerring certainty. 
Each gun in the act of passing under the ver- 
tical line of the telescope, is discharged by 
means of an electric current. This telescope 
being held pointing to the object of attack, 
every gun in the battery is really aimed by the 
commander. This automatic sighting and dis- 
charge are essential features of the invention ; 
they obviate the uncertainty of aim, which is 
the main objection against the towers hereto- 
fore built. The commander aims and dis- 
charges every gun in his battery; the gunners 
have only to load, fun the piece to the port- 
hole, and place the fuse in the vent. This can 
be done in one minute. A turret of one hun- 
dred feet in diameter will give ample space for 
sixty guns in two tiers. If it revolves once a 
minute, which is equal to about three and a 
half miles an hour, its effective fire is sixty 
guns in a minute directed with unerring aim 
upon any point of the circle—an offensive 
power greater than that of any fortress in the 
world. For defensive power, such a turret 
can be made absolutely invulnerable. The 
“monitor” turrets are from nine to thirteen 
inches thick; but in a land turret, if one foot 
is not sufficient, there may be two or five. The 
only limit is the crushing weight of the struc- 
ture upon the steel rollers on which it revolves. 

The main purpose of a land turret is for 
harbor defence. The illustration on page 722 
shows the adaptation of a cordon of turrets for 
the protection of the harbor of New York. 
The point of defence is supposed to be the 
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Narrows, where the channel is about one- 
fourth of a mile wide. A tower is built upon 
each shore, and another is placed midway. An 
enemy approaching would be exposed, from the 
moment he came within range, to the concen- 
tric fire of these three forts, each capable of 
delivering sixty shot in a minute with an accu- 
racy hitherto unknown in gunnery. To pasa 
these forts he must come, with broadsides ex- 
posed, within one-sixteenth of a mile of the 
muzzles of one hundred and twenty guns, 
aimed with the precision of a telescopic rifie. 
Should he succeed in passing, his stern would 
be exposed, so long as he continued within 
range, to the fire of all the towers. The guns 
may be of the largest calibres, for it has been 
demonstrated that the heaviest ordnance can 
be discharged. within a turret with less incon- 
venience than from the casemate of a fortress. 
It would seem that nothing that can float could 
sustain this fusillade for a quarter of the time 
in which the swiftest steamer would be exposed 
to it. A single hostile steamer once within 
range of New York, Boston, or San Francisco, 
could impose its own terms. To this system 
of turrets Mr. Timby therefore proposes to add 
a series of chains. These stretch from turret 
to turret, and are attached to windlasses turned 
by the steam engine within. Buoys are fast- 
ened to the chains, leaving their specific gravity 
just sufficient to sink them. In time of peace 
they lie quietly on the bottom, presenting no 
obstruction to navigation. On the approach 
of an enemy they are drawn up, not taut, but 
so as to hang swaying in the water at such a 
depth as to prevent the passage of a vesse. ; 
the greater part of their weight being supported 
by the buoys, almost their entire tensile strength 
is available as a barricade. These chains may 
be of any required size and number. They 
possess the character of an immense iron raft, 
sufficiently submerged to be wholly out of the 
reach of anenemy. The most powerful steam- 
er striking them would merely sway them back, 
while its own momentum would be destroyed, 
and it would be helpless under the guns of the 
turrets. Outside of these chains it is proposed 
to stretch a line of torpedoes attached to a 
chain from tower to tower across the channel. 
These can be drawn directly under the vessel 
while detained, and exploded at the precise in- 
stant desired by the discharge of an electric 
current. This obviates the great practical de- 
fect in all systems in which torpedoes have 
been employed, that the discharge is a matter 
of chance. The diagram on page 722 shows 
the details of the system of turrets, chains, 
buoys, and torpedoes, whjch combines in itself 
all the elements of defensive warfare hitherto 
employed. Its cost for construction and main- 
tenance must be less than that of stone for- 
tresses. The defensive works of Charleston 
cost more than would be required to render 
New York impregnable to the combined navies 
of the world. Masonry having been shown to 
be useless against modern artillery, the sole 
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reliance inust be upon earthworks and iron. 
Earthworks being liable to be captured by es- 
calade, must be defended by a force nearly as 
great as the attacking one; and iron, it is be- 
lieved, can in no way be as advantageously 
used as in the system of turrets and its ad- 
jane’s. 
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The plan for revolving turrets for vessels pro- 
posed by Mr. Timby is essentially the same as 


for those built upon land, modified only by the. . 


fact that there is a limit to the size and weight 
of a turret which can be borne by a vessel. . 
The essential features of the automatic sighting 
and Sisshare? are equally applicable to ha: 
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The annexed diagram presents the section 
of a naval tower designed by Mr. Timby. It 
is supposed to be forty feet in diameter, giving 
space for six guns. Revolving once a minute, 
its capacity would be one shot in ten seconds— 
more than can be delivered continuously from 
any vessel afloat. Another important feature 
is shown in this diagram. The turret is sunk 
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about one-third of its height below the deck. 
It must have an interior height of about nine 
feet to give space for the working of the guns. 
But as there never can be any occasion to de- 
press the piece below a horizontal line, the 
guns may be on a level with the deck. The 
carriage may as well be below as above. There 
need be only enough above deck to give the 
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port-holes height for the requisite vertical range; 
six feet is abundant for this. The chance of a 
turret being hit would thus be diminished one- 
third, and the seaworthiness of the vessel would 
be increased by bringing the weight so much 
nearer to the line of flotation. Moreover, as 
one-third of the turret would be protected by 
the side armor of the vessel, this portion could 
be made much lighter. The weight of the tur- 
ret could be diminished fully a quarter. What, 
however, is of still greater importance, the one 
vulnerable point in the monitors as originally 
built is thoroughly protected. This vulnerable 
point is the plane upon which the turret re- 
volves, which has been placed on the deck. The 
The elaborate ‘“ Report upon Armored Vessels,” 
made by the Secretary of the Navy in April, 
1864, is conclusive as to the superiority of tur- 
reted vessels. The valuable qualities of these 
vessels was further demonstrated in the capture 
of Fort Fisher. 

RHODE ISLAND. Although one of the 
least of the States of the Union, Rhode Island 
has engaged in the war as heartily for her power 
as the largest. Her contributions to the Fed- 
eral army, from the commencement of hostili- 
ties to Dec. 31, 1864, were about 22,707; as 
follows : 


Three years’men (volunteers) .... ......2..... 13,200 

rs it oe CFEICOU) oaive ce eine as bandecee 168 

my iy oe substitutes for drafted men).. 677 
One year’s men Volunteers) ....s..cconssccnc 391 
Niac months’ men (volunteers) ...........2..-06 2.297 
Three months’ men (volunteers) .........-.2.-008 3,144 
U. §. and regiments in other States... ...(about) 900 
United States Navy: ........ccecsscce ass (about) 2,000 


The number of men furnished from May 26, 
1863, to Jan. 27 1865, was as follows: 


BIEL SS OCT fo BER ee ea ee ap ae, 2,005 
te COO Nes da tah nn cccensdonccescal tiem 1,392 
BEE S000 cle pecs ewe eed laskwahecee deel cadee 123 

8,520 
During this period there were also entisted : 
Ente regular army, tia. o) iswe sais cssncecacecncess 413 
Veterans reénlisted in the field and credited to Rhode a 
WIRE. Coe cautees aca cuue toda achwoescwbe sous i 
For tha Navy, estimated... oc. ceed cneceen sce. eben 
5,551 


Average, 64 men enlisted a week. 

During this period the United States Govern- 
ment has called upon Rhode Island to furnish 
as her quota 12,393 men, as follows: 


June 30, 1863, the call for 300,000...........0.-02000e 2.880 
Feb. 1,1864,' “ “ 500,000........ ..css0resee "469 
March 14,1864, “ “ 900,000.....-.:e0cseceee oe 1,388 
Saly is, -"S:" SSF 47890000. s..--2 2.2. cc se sacee 3.197 
Dec. 19, * “ © $00,000............0.00000- 1,459 


By a draft in July, 1863, credits in men and 
commutations, amounting to 1,296, were real- 
ized. For naval enlistments, extending back to 
1861, about 1,500 were allowed, and in credits 
1,800 for men enlisted prior to 1863, making 
the State deficient at the close of the year 1,459 
men. 

An amendment to the State Constitution, so 
as to permit soldiers to vote, was submitted to 
the people early in the year, and a vote exceed- 
ing the requisite three-fifths was given for it. 
This secured its adeption. At the same time 
there was submitted to the people an amend- 
ment of the Constitution to permit unnatural- 
ized citizens to vote who had served in the war. 
This lacked sixty-four votes of the requisite 
three-fifths majority. It was therefore reject- 
ed, as was also an amendment to abolish the 
registry tax 
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An election for Governor was held in March. 
The candidates were James Y. Smith, Repub- 
lican; Geo. H. Brown, Democrat; and Amos 
©. Barstow, Conservative. The vote was as 
follows: Smith, 8,840; Brown, 7;302; Bar- 
stow, 1,339; majority for Smith over Brown, 
1,538; ditto over Brown and Barstow 199. 

; The legislature elected was divided as fol- 
ows: 


Senate. House. 
FLGDUDLCANS fear 00005380 ccsanaead 23 5D 
WOMOCTRUB Ss oc sc avecccscoevesees 9 18 
Republican majority........ 14 37 


The vote at the Presidential election was as 
follows: Lincoln, 13,692; McOlellan, 8,470. 
Majority for Mr. Lincoln, 5,222. 

The finances of the State are represented by 
the Governor as “in a satisfactory condition.” 
All the loans authorized by the legislature, 
amounting to $4,000,000, had been negotiated 
on favorable terms. The State had ample 
means to meet all immediate claims upon her, 
through the considerable sums due from the 
Federal Government, which it was expected 
soon to realize. The expenses attending the 
call for troops in December were not included 
in this estimate. 

The Governor recommended to the legislature 
to enact some measures which should secure to 
the banks of the State additional privileges in 
their exchanges, as under the new burdens im- 
posed by taxes upon circulation and deposits the 
business of banking was scarcely remunerative. 
He recommended the privilege should be granted 
to such as became National banks, to resume 
their chartered rights under their old organiza- 
tion at any period they might elect. 

On Dec. 8th some wealthy citizens were ar- 
rested by order of the Federal commander of 
the Military Department, under charges of hay- 
ing furnished supplies to the enemy. The pro- 
ceedings of the Governor relative thereto he 
thus states: 

On the 8th of December, 1864, by order of Major- 
Gen. Dix, eommanding the Department of the East, 
several of our citizens were arrested and removed 
beyond the limits of the State. It became the duty 
of the Executive to inquire into the authority and 


reasons justifying such a procedure; this was done 
personally, As the result of the inquiry, it appeared 
that the offence charged was within the exclusive 
cognizance of the officers of the General Govern- 
ment, and nothing further could be effected than to 
secure the assurance of an early investigation, which 
it is to be hoped will result in establishing the inno- 
cence of the parties charged. 

The apparent commercial prosperity of the 
State continues as favorable as during any pre- 
vious period of her history. 

RICE, James Otay, a brigadier-general of 
United States volunteers, born at Worthington, 
Mass., Dec. 27, 1829, died from wounds received 
at the battle near Spottsylvania Court House, 
May 11th, 1864. His early life was spent in a 
struggle to obtain an education, and in 1854 he 
graduated at Yale College, with high honors. 
Shortly afterwards he went to Natchez, Miss., 
where he engaged in teaching, and edited the lit- 
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erary department of one of the local newspapers, 
He also pursued the study of law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in that State. Returning to the 
North he continued his legal studies in New 
York, and in 1856 entered upon the practise of 
his profession, in which he was rapidly rising to 
distinction. At the outbreak of the war he 
entered the ranks as a private soldier in the 
New York Garibaldi Guard, and subsequently 
by distinguished merit, attained the coloneley 
of the 44th New York volunteers, or Ells- 
worth’s regiment. Heled this regiment through 
the battles of Yorktown, Hanover Court House, 
Gaines’s Mill, Malvern Hill, and Manassas, and 
was only absent from Antietam because on a 
sick-bed with typhoid fever. He was also at 
Fredericksburg under Gen. Burnside, at Chan- 
cellorsville under Gen, Hooker, where he was 
temporarily in command of a brigade, and at 
Gettysburg, where he greatly distinguished 
himself by his skill and gallantry. It was his 
brigade which, on the second day of the battle, 
held the extreme left of the line successfully 
under the repeated and desperate onsets of the 
enemy. For three hours Col. Rice fought in- 
cessantly, receiving no orders from any superior 
officer, arranging and disposing of his men with 
such skill and judgment that at the close of the 
day’s fight he had extended his line so as to 
cover Round-Top Mountain, thus securing it 
against any flanking movement. For this and 
other gallant deeds he was warmly commended 
by Gen. Meade, and earnestly recommended by 
him and Generals Hooker and Butterfield, for 
the appointment of brigadier-general of volun- 
teers. The President acquiesced in the wishes 
of these officers, the Senate confirming the ap- 
pointment, and dating his commission from 
Aug. 17,1863. In this position he took part in 
the operations of Mine Run, passed through the 
terrible battles of the Wilderness, and met his 
death, at the head of his command, on the banks 
of the Po. He died shortly after amputation 
had been performed, his last words being, 
“Turn me over that I may die with my face to 
the enemy.” Gen. Rice was a man of deep re- 
ligious principle, a brave and skilful officer, and 
thoroughly devoted to his country. 

RIVES, Jonn C., an American editor, born 
in Kentucky about the year 1796, died near 
Georgetown, D.C., April 10, 1864. His early 
opportunities for an education were very limit- 
ed, and he was thoroughly a self-made man. 
In 1824 he removed to Washington from Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, where he was a bank cash- 
ier, and entered upon a clerkship in ‘he Fourth 


_ Auditor’s office. During the early part of Gen. 


Jackson’s administration, Mr. Rives, in connec- 
tion with Frank Blair, sen., founded ‘* The Con- 
gressional Globe,” of which he had been sole 
proprietor for three years previous to his death. 
He was never a partisan, and although on im- 
portant national questions agreeing in the main 
with Jackson’s policy, he recognized the merit 
of that urged by the opposite party. In his 
public and private benefactions he was noble 
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and generous in the extreme, yet wholly with- 
out ostentation. In a single year his books re- 
port contributions of $17,000 to the support of 
the wives of soldiers enlisted in the district, be- 
sides innumerable gifts in smaller amounts to 
individuals. He also gave $12,000 toward the 
equipment of a regiment. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO CHURCH. It is esti- 
mated by intelligent and judicious investigators 
that there are on an average two thousand 
Roman Catholics to each priest in the United 
States. On this calculation there were, in 1860, 
4,400,000 Catholics in the United States. The 
increase has for many years been much more 
rapid than the increase of the nation. It ap- 
pears that in 1808 there was only one Catholic 
to sixty-eight Protestants; in 1830, one to 
twenty-nine; in 1840, one to eighteen; in 
1850, one to eleven; in 1860, one to seven. 
That is, the increase between 1840 and 1860 
-was 125 upon each hundred, while the nation 
only increased by thirty-six to a hundred; 
between 1850 and 1860 the increase was one 
hundred and nine upon a hundred, while the 
nation increased only thirty upon a hundred. 
Should things go on only as they have hitherto 
done, the Catholic will, be one-fifth of the whole 
population in 1870, and nearly one-third before 
1900. According to the “ Catholic Almanac for 
1865” the United States had, in 1864, 7 arch- 
bishops, 37 bishops, 5 vicars apostolic, and 3 
mitred abbots, and in those dioceses from 
which reports were received, 2,330 priests. 

The completion of the new St. Paul’s and 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in Philadelphia gives to 
ths Roman Catholics the largest church edifice 
in the United States. The consecration was 
celebrated, on Nov. 20, with the most imposing 
effect. More than seven hundred priests parti- 
cipated, and the ceremonies were witnessed by 
about eight thousand people. Among those par- 
ticipating were Archbishops Spaulding, of Bal- 
timore, Purcell, of Cincinnati, and McCloskey, 
of New York, the bishops of Boston, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, Burlington, Vt., Newark, Canada, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Hartford, Pittsburg, Toron- 
to, Halifax, and the mitred abbot of St. Vincents 
at Latrobe. The bishops proceeded from the 
Episcopal residence in full vestments, with 
mitre and surplice, through Logan Square, 
followed by the priests, to the cathedral, the 
choir chanting Je Deum. The usual ceremo- 
nies were then proceeded with, Bishop Wood, 
accompanied by the priests, sprinkling the 
foundation and walls with holy water, ete. 
After the customary forms on such occasions, 
including the Pontifical mass, had been con- 
cluded, Archbishop Spaulding, of Baltimore, 
delivered an impressive sermon. The cathe- 
dral is the work of eighteen years’ labor, and 
cost nearly $500,000. 

One of the most important events in the 
modern history of the Roman Catholic Church, 
is the Encyclical Letter, addressed, on Dec. 8, 
1864, to all Catholic bishops. (See Pustiio 
DoovuMENTs.) 
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This document, it appears, was drawn up 
and discussed some time ago by a body of 
learned ecclesiastics, and subsequently debated 
at the Congregation of the Holy Office. The 
condemned propositions were forwarded to the 
most erudite prelates of the Catholic Church 
for their opinions, and when returned again 
carefully gone over paragraph by paragraph 
by the Pope and the cardinals. The idea is 
believed to have originated with Monsignore 
Gerbet, the bishop of Perpignan, who for- 
warded a letter to the Pope in 1860, contain- 
ing the draught of the obnoxious propositions. 
The bishop has not lived to see the completion 
of his task. 

The Encyclical letter produced a profound 
sensation throughout the civilized world. On 
the part of the clergy it found a general adhe- 
sion, yet some of them expressly made the 
reservation that they did not consider them- 
selves obliged by the encyclical to condemn 
modern civilization. The Archbishop of Balti- 
more, in a pastoral letter to his clergy, ex- 
pressed a belief that the encyclical letter was 
directed against the infidels of Europe, but did 
not condemn the institutions of the United 
States. The Archbishop of Paris issued a pas- 
toral letter, in which he called upon the Pope 
to give his blessing to modern civilization, after 
having pointed out its errors. 

The concurrence of the college of cardinals 
with the sentiments of the papal encyclical was 
not quite so unanimous as that of the bishops. 
Cardinal d’Andrea secretly left Rome, and pro- 
ceeded to Naples, where he paid a visit to the 
crown-prince Humbert, and declared himself in 
favor of Italian unity. With regard to the 
encyclical he openly admitted in a conversa- 
tion with the correspondent of a daily paper of 
Paris, “‘ Le Temps,” that he regretted its publi- 
cation, and did not subscribe to all its senti- 
ments. It was stated (by Catholic as well as 
Protestant papers) that six other members of 
the sacred college agreed, in the main, with 
Cardinal d’Andrea. 

The Catholic press of the world showed an 
entire unanimity in a respectful acceptance 
of the encyclical. No avowedly Catholic paper 
of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Austria, Bavaria, or any other Catholic or 
Protestant country is known to have uttered 
a word of dissent. Some papers, which had pre- 
viously advocated a reconciliation between the 
Church and modern society, qualified their 
adhesion by the reservation, that they accept- 
ed the encyclical in the sense of those bishops 
who did not find in it a condemnation of mod- 
ern civilization. 

None of the great Protestant countries of the 
world—the United States, England, Prussia, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark—put any obstacles 
in the way of the publication of the encyclical. 
Most of the Catholic Governments of Europe 
were for a time seriously embarrassed with 
regard to it. The Government of France 
concluded to allow only the official proc- 
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lamation vy the bishops of the last lines of 
the encyclical letter which proclaimed a gen- 
eral jubilee, but to prohibit the publication of 
all the remainder. Austria, in accordance with 
the stipulations of the concordat, transmitted a 
copy of the encyclical to every bishop, but-it 
expressly declared in the official gazette of 
Vienna, that it did not wish this act of mere 
mediation to be understood as an approval of 
the sentiments of the court of Rome. Italy 
also concluded to allow the publication, but 
made the same reserve as the Government of 
Austria. In Spain, the bishops had promul- 
gated the encyclical without previous author- 
ization. The Government declared that this 
was contrary to the laws of Spain, but that in 
this particular case no action would be taken 
on the offence. 

The reception of the Encyclical on the part 
of the political press and the legislatures in the 
Catholic countries, was decidedly unfavorable. 
In France, most of the imperialist papers, in- 
cluding “‘ La France,” the only one among these 
papers considered friendly to the Church, de- 
plored the publication of the circular, as in 
their opinion likely to widen the breach be- 
tween the Church and modern Society, which 
they all profess a desire to reconcile. Among 
the liberal papers of France there is hardly a 
single one which pretends to believe in the pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation between the Roman 
Catholic Church and civilization. They say, 
without regret, that the circular will greatly 
hasten the emancipation of the people from the 
Church, and that in particular it will tend to 
bring about a complete separation between 
Church and State, as in the United States. Tho 
combined strength of the imperialist and the 
liberal opposition parties, may be inferred from 
the fact that in the legislative body, which num- 
bers two hundred and eighty-three members, 
and is elected by general suffrage, not more than 
about twenty members are found on the side 
of the Church whenever the claims of the latter 
are opposed by the Government. Of the total 
population of France, which on 31st December, 
1861, amounted to 37,472,782 souls, only about 
1,700,000 were estimated as non-Catholics. 

In Austria, according to the census of 1857, 
there were in a total population of 35,018,988 
souls, about 8,500,000 non-Catholics. Of the 
periodical press of the country, according to 
statements made by prominent Austrian Catho- 
lics at the Catholic congresses of Germany, 
more than five-sixths are decidedly anti- 
Catholic. They have again shown themselves 
thus in discussing the Papal bull. In the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath an overwhelming majority of 
the lower house persists in demanding entire 
religious liberty to be inserted among the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution. 

Italy, with a population of about twenty-two 
millions of people, was until a few years ago 
considered a purely Catholic country, tolerat- 
ing with reluctance a few congregations of 
Waldenses and a few thousand Jews. Now the 


lower house of the Italian Parliament contains 
among its members less than half a dozen 
members who in ecclesiastical questions sup- 
port the views of the Pope. The overwhelm- 
ing majority have but recently repeated their 
desire to aid in the abolition of the temporal 
power of the Pope, and in the annexation of 
the papal territory to Italy. The sentiments 
of the majority of the press and the members 
of Parliament are expressed by the “ Nazione,” 
the leading paper of Florence, the present cap- 
ital of Italy, when it remarks: ‘The position 
of the papacy and the Church is determined, 
therefore, by the circular: war without truce 
and without armistice between the papacy and 
modern civilization.” 

Spain, a country with about sixteen millions 
inhabitants, still proscribes the public exercise 
of every non-Catholic Church. Public opinion 
in Spain is more influenced by the Roman 


Catholic Church than in any other country of - 


Europe. Still the progressive party, which is 
very numerous, which last year carried a large 
number of municipal elections, and feels con- 
fident that it would easily obtain a majority in 
the Cortes under a liberal electoral law, is unan- 
imous in demanding universal religious liberty, 
and in rejecting the views of the Pope. The 
**Pueblo,” one of the leading democratic papers 
of Madrid, regrets “the obstinacy and blindness 
manifested by the court of Rome in branding 
and condemning modern civilization.” ‘ From 
Rome,” it says, ‘ nothing favorable to freedom 
can ever be expected.” 

Portugal, which has about four millions of 
inhabitants, is still as exclusive in its ecclesias- 
tical legislation as Spain, but public opinion is 
much less under the control of Rome. In the 
last Parliament about one-third of the House 
of Representatives supported the demands of 
the Pope in his controversy with the crown of 
Portugal. The majority of the Portuguese 
papers call upon the Government not to allow 
the bishops to promulgate the Encyclical. 

In no country of Europe did the publication 
of the Encyclical produce a more violent 
commotion than in Belgium. The constitution 
of this country, which is almost exclusively in- 
habited by Roman Catholics, expressly guaran- 
tees to every citizen personal freedom and lib- 
erty of conscience. Both the great political 
parties of that’ country, the “liberal” and the 
“ Catholic,” profess an equal loyalty to the con- 
stitution. The “Monde” of Paris, has always 
represented the fundamental principles of the 
Belgian constitution as irreconcilably opposed 
to the spirit of the Catholic Church. The 
* Catholic” party of Belgium have generally 
avoided the discussion of the principle of their 
constitution, but insisted that for their country 
it was an accomplished fact, and that they did 
not intend to abandon it. They adhere to this 
view in defining their position relative to the 
Pope’s circular. Thus “Ia Paix,” of Brussels, 
one of the leading Catholic papers of Belgium, 
argues that the Pope means to say that truth 
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3 only one, that error cannot claim the same 
right as truth, nor vice the same right as virtue. 
It expresses its full concurrence with these 


views, and maintains that dogmatically the _ 


Pope must be intolerant. It then continues: 
*The question at issue is the eternal question 
to know to what extent the civil law must con- 
form to the religious law, to what extent the 
precepts of the catechism must be sanctioned 
by the codes. Rigorous theologians, like the 
Jesuits of Paraguay, have pretended that it 
was allowed and useful to compel the citizens 
by penal laws to observe the catechism.” Those 
who thus thought and acted went too far, in the 
opinion of “ La Paix,” and it therefore thinks 
that, “logically and from a religious point of 
view, the Catholic legislator is no more bound 
to repress by law the abuses of the liberty of 
the pen against God than the abuses of the 
liberty of speech against God.” Other Cath- 
olic papers of Belgium insist that at the time 
of the adoption of the Belgian constitution, 
Belgium was not truly a * Catholic ” country, 
but that an anti-Catholic liberalism was so 
strong that concessions had to be made to it. 

The liberal papers of Belgium reply that, all 
the arguments used by the Catholic organs 
class the liberal institutions with things not 
desirable in themselves, and would endanger 
’ their continuance in countries where the Goy- 
ernment and a large majority of the people 
would view them in the light of the Papal 
circular. They, therefore, ask the question, 
What would the Catholic party of Belgium do 
if they knew that they represented an over- 
whelming majority of the voters? There seems 
to be with regard to this point, a slight differ- 
ence of opinion among the Catholic party of. 
Belgium. Only a few openly indicate that they 
would, if they had the power, conform to the 
teaching and the example of Rome. The “ Bien 
Public” of Ghent compares the constitution of 
Belgium with that of Rome, and does not con- 
ceal its preference for the latter. Other papers 
equally admit that if the Pope should demand 
any definite action on their part, though not 
consistent with the constitution of Belgium, 
it would be their duty to obey the head of the 
Church. 

Catholic congresses were again held in 1864, 
_ as in the preceding year, in Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland. That @f Belgium again at- 
tracted the greatest attention. It met, as in 
1863, in Malines, on Monday, August 29th, 
when about 4,000 persons were, present, in- 
cluding the notabilities of the Belgian Catholic 
party, with distinguished persons from various 
countries in Europe. The proceedings com- 
menced by a speech fromthe Archbishop of 
Malines, after which the bureau was formed, 
Baron de Gerlach being appointed president, 
as on the former occasion. The president then 
delivered a long address on the subject of the 
general situation of Catholicism in Europe, and 
particularly in Belgium; and the first day’s 
sitting was brought to a conclusion by a vote 
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of deyotedness to the Pope, which was imme- 
diately forwarded to Cardinal Antonelli to be 
presented to his holiness. Among the subjects 
discussed by the Congress were: religious 
works; charitable works; Christian instruction 
and education; literature and fine arts from a 
Christian point of view; religious music; re- 
ligious liberty; publications and associations. 
Count Montalembert, who, in 1863, made at 
the Catholic congress the celebrated address on 
religious toleration, was not present. ‘* His har- 
angue,” an English Catholic paper says, “‘ gave 
serious offence at Rome; and though the illus- 
trious Bishop of Orleans spent several months 
in the Eternal City last winter, during which 
his great influence there was not spared in order 
to remove the unfavorable impression against 
his friend, I believe I may say that the effort 
This year the 
most impressive speech was made by Bishop 
Dupanloup of Orleans, who stated that the 
chief reason why he came to Belgium was his 
wish to comfort his brethren for the defeat 
they had received at the late election. (See Ber- 
cium.) It was the general opinion of the Cath- 
olic papers of Europe, that the Congress of 1864 
could stand no comparison with that of 1863. 

RUSSIA, an empire in Eastern Europe and 
Northern Asia. Emperor: Alexander I., born 
April 17 (new style, April 29), 1818, the eldest 
son of Emperor Nicholas I., succeeded to the 
throne at the death of his father, Feb. 18, 
(March 2), 1855. Heir apparent to the throne is 
Grand-duke Nicholas, born Sept. 8 (Sept. 20), 
1843. The Government of Russia is an absolute 
hereditary monarchy. According to a decree 
of the Emperor Paul, of the year 1797, the law 
of succession to the throne is to be that of regu- 
lar descent, by the right of primogeniture, with 
preference of male over female heirs. Every 
sovereign of Russia, his wife and children, must 
belong to the orthodox Greek Church. The 
administration of the empire is intrusted to 
four great boards or councils, possessing sepa- 
rate functions, but centring in the private cabi- 
net of the Emperor. These boards are: I. The 
Council of Empire, established by Alexander 
I., in 1810, and numbering, in 1863, sixty-three 
members, exclusive of the ministers who have 
a seat ex-officio. It is subdivided into five de- 
partments of Legislation, of Military Affairs, of 
Civil Administration, of Finance and Political 
Economy, and of the Administration of the 
kingdom of Poland. Il. The Directing Senate, 
established in 1711. This is the high Court of 
Justice for the Empire; controlling all the infe- 
rior tribunals. It is divided into eight commit- _ 
tees or sections, of which five sit at Petersburg 
and three at Moscow. III. The Holy Synod, com- 
posed of the principal dignitaries of the Church. 
IV. The Council of Ministers. Itis divided into 
twelve departments: 1. Imperial House; 2. 
Foreign Affairs; 3. War; 4. Navy; 5. Interior; 
6. Public Instruction; 7. Finance; 8, Justice; 
9. Imperial Domains; 10. Public Works; 11. 
Post-Office; 12. Genera: Control. 
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The Nobility of the Empire have been, since 
1785, in possession of the right of holding rep- 
resentative assemblies every third year. Ac- 
cording to the Impexrjal Patent issued in that 
year by Catherine II. the nobles in every prov- 
ince form a corporation under an elective presi- 
dent or marshal, to whom is joined a govern- 
ment commissioner. The governor of the Proy- 
ince is not allowed to be present at the meetings. 
These representative assemblies have their own 
seals, archives, secretaries, treasurers, and per- 
manent committee, the latter of which will 
unite with deputies of the towns to examine 
the estimates and allotment of contributions to 
be made by the country. These assemblies 
have recently become of greater importance 
than they were formerly. Those in the western 
provinces of Russia, where nearly all the nobles 
are of Polish descent, took an active part in the 
national movements of the kingdom of Poland. 
More recently, several assemblies of Russia 
proper petitioned the Emperor for the intro- 
duction of a representative form of Government 
into Russia. 

The Russian Empire comprises one-seventh 
of the territorial part of the globe, and about 
one twenty-sixth part of its entire surface. The 
area of the empire, according to an estimate 
made by Mr. Keeppen of the Academy of 
Sciences of Petersburg, is as follows: 


Area in 
graphical sq. Population. 
miles, 
Russia in Europe...........+6+ 90,117 59,330,752 
Northern Asiatic Russia........ 223,780 4,070,938 
Southern Asiatic Russia........ 8,123 4,003,766 
Grand Duchy of Finland....... 6,400 1,724,193 
Kingdom of Poland............ 2.320 4,790,379 
American Colonies..........+++ 17,500 72,387 
843,240* 73,992,373 


As to religious denominations, the population 
of European Russia and of Siberia is divided as 
follows: 


RELIGION. European Russia.| Siberia (Asiatic) 
Orthodox Greek....... ....+ 49,809,891 2,626,704 
Schismatics (Rascoalniki).... 759,880 62,538 
Armenian Catholics.......... 83,804 10 
Roman Catholics...........- 2,800,228 5,740 
PPOUGRTANIER F. cs we bn a sien oa eel 1,952,117 2,154 
SOW, 50\liecgsenaceescesabs ty 1,425,784 T0TT 
Mohammedans .........+++++ 2,321,679 1,044,765 
PAGanss so citcceseudnsenes ved 197,373 280,950 


The religious statistics of Caucasian Russia 
have not yet been ascertained. In Finland, the 
orthodox Greek Church had, in 1860, 40,161 
souls; nearly all the others were Lutherans. 
Russia proper has three cities with a population 
of more than 100,000: St. Petersburg, with 
520,131; Moscow, with 336,870; Odessa, with 
104,169. It has eight cities with a population 
from 50,000 to 100,000; forty-three cities with 
& population from 20,000 to 50,000; and 101 
cities with a population from 10,000 to 20,000. 

A budget containing all the receipts and ex- 


* Equal to 7,612,874 English square miles. 


penditures was for the first time published in 


1863. The receipts and expenditures wer¢ 
estimated in it as follows: 
Receipts. 
I. Orprv ary: 

1, Imposts— Reubles. 
Direct. taX68) 60a. & cass wens seo ie onehit ees caopeOORe 
UGiCCE TAXORs a. cee e ss scacces See 169,157,162 

2 Royades.. ss Gan aeieewee scp ase sche 13,686, 

8. Revenue from public domains.......... 50,700,213 

4, Miscollanoous:,; pavausetciaces 601 > ox asics 88,675, 

5, Revenue from ‘Trans-Caucasia........... 8,081,338 

STOUR | c nnancas aickis SER Hanes ls-'06 318,830,544 
IL, Extraordinary receipts..... ......cseseeee 15,707,770 
IIL Receipts for special purposes............... 18,329,446 
_ 847,867,860 
Expendrtures. 
I. Orprvary: 

3. Pablig dont. i esseseeeks var ceo aeie hs tone 57,487,217 

2. Supreme State bodies............ ....005 165,875 

8. Orthodox clergy .......-ccccccecccecscs 5,138,816 

4. Imperial household.............-2+e0eee 

5. oreion Affatrs. 5. s si as arses ccmeneae wae 102,53! 

: Mat ae Rb esp) Son sinte anes ip uve eat siucege 

BVY sus ovoeanenonvynvervecue peehaeeea ke 

G; Minanedih)/assp 5 ee co's ay aoa sheng 

9. Imperial domains,............-0-++e0es 

10, Southern Colonies............... ns 

11. Interior Department wee 

12. Public Instruction :3. js .wses0ss cesses 

13, Roads, public works, &¢...........-2-+5 18.164,121 

14, Post Department..........0.00:sccees 829,923 

1B, JUBtGe iw occa/ss hebneis So dayaae cs weeenene 6,338,311 

16, Imperial Register. ......s.cccsecccoesee . 282, 

07.) Trans-Oancasid vc .iisesvesteebcsecssets 8,266,183 

18, Costs of collection.....2.....008 seceee 82,887,278 

880,538,414 

II. Delinquent receipts. ........ 0c. cccceceses 4,000,000 
Ill. Expenditures covered by special receipts .. 13,829,446 
847,867,560 


According to an official statement, the con- 
solidated public debt amounted on January 1, 
1862, to 556,141,949 roubles, and the floating 
debt, on Jan. 1, 1861, to 1,062,648,719 roubles. 

The exportations amounted, in 1861, to 
177,179,000 roubles, and the importations to 
167,111,000. The number of arrivals in the 
Russian ports was, in 1861, 10,634 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 1,024,103, and the number of clear- 
ances, 10,739 vessels, with a tonnage of 1,025,- 
972. Of the arrivals, 1,956 were British vessels; 
1,834 Russian, 1,468 Turkish, 763 Netherland- 
ish, 752 Italian, 558 Norwegian, 483 Danish, 
440 Hanoverian, 2,379 of different nations. The 
merchant marine numbered, in 1859, 1,416 ves- 
sels, with an aggregate tonnage of 172,605 tons, 
and manned by from 10,000 to 11,000 seamen. 

The Russian army @onsists, in general: 1, of 
the Active Troops; 2, of the Reserve Troops; 
8, of the Irregular Troops. The total strength 
according to the reports of the War Ministry, 
was in 1859 as follows: | 


|Generals, Officers, Privates. 

Active Army............- 834 26,997 7S3,352 
Reserve Troops. .-. ss. 23 8,054 66,873 
Irregular Army......-se++ 80 4,665 92,000 
387 84,716 942,225 


There were, besides, in the provinces, 503,335 
veterans on indefinite furlough, of whom 239,245 
had to join, in time of war, the active army; 


| 
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also, 183,785 Cossacks on furlough, who, in case 
of war, would serve as reserves, Also, 144,814 
men, mostly Bashkirs, who in times of peace 
are exempt from service on paying a war tax. 
Altogether, the Government, in time of war, 
could dispose of about 1,600,000. 

The Russian navy, on the 13th June (1st June 
O. S.), 1862, was composed as follows: 


Steam Vessels, 
Ships of the line...... .. AINDOOES «s ovbdee ne s<kae 79 
Dee aN Wachte o0 is deesdescaes 2 
Sidewheel frigates..... .. 8 OQUEEN Sicha tacaxiay vel RO 
RMON oxi sccsvucncve 22}, Transports <5 nexs.sax <5 9 
oy ti eaniGpeea <a eo 12 | Small sidewheel steamers. 68 
eating Battery n- ae 
clad ean aneea 1 Total steamers...... 248 
Tron. frigate........0 1 
Having an aggregate horse-power of 37,007, and 2,387 guns. 
Sailing Vessels. 
Ships of the line...... dos) Dif PONIES Sos soceat en sees oe 2 
i eS 5 | Transports... ....ccccsseve 13 
DORNGUES So ae Sos cvccwee . PGacesvcorses 12 
Schooners .......2-0.00-- 18 Total. :<sass-desese 62 
Carrying 1,304 guns, 


Total of steamers and sailing vessels, 310, 


carrying 3,691 guns. Besides the above, there 


were three floating batteries and about 300 
coasting vessels. The personnel of the fleet on 
Jan. 1, 1862, was admirals and generals, 95; 
staff and subaltern officers, 3,245; civil func- 
tionaries, 966; soldiers and sailors, 55,216; 
marine guards and conductors, 169. During 
the year there was a reduction of 400 in the 
number of officers, and of 10,000 in the number 
of soldiers and sailors. 

The Polish revolution, which had been the 
most prominent event in the history of Russia, 
in 1863, was rapidly drawing to a close after 
the beginning of the new year. The Vienna 
“Lloyd” gave the following review of the state 
of insurrection at the close of 1863: 


Never were there so many bodies of insurgents in 
the Government of Lublin as now. Since the battle 
of Chelm, in the middle of November, the corps of 
Waligovski, Wierzbicki, Krysinski, Cwiek, Marecki, 
Szydlowski, Leniewski, Krysinski, Ejtmanowicz, and 
many others, numbering 5,000 men in all, have been 
amie under the chief command of Gen. Kruk, who 

imself is at the head of a body of horse. These 
numerous little Meese bic mee a £ the pei 
sian garrisons, which, including those of Zamosc an 
Iwangrod, number apwanda’ of 18,000 men. In 
the neighboring palatinate of Sandomir, in which 
Gen. Bossack is the chief commandant, the insur- 
gent corps under Rembojle, Rudowski, and Emin- 
owicz, number 3,000 men. The brilliant assault on 
the town of Opatow, and Kruk’s victories at Oco- 
sienko and Dzialoszyce, prove that the insurgents 
are in this palatinate more than a match for the Rus- 
sians, although the latter are dhe intron of 8,000 strong. 
In the other palatinates the mili forces of the in- 
surrection have to a great extent been absorbed by 
the civil organization. There are, however, still the 
little bands of Okuniewski, Nowicki, Pongowski, 
Korytkowski, Putt Kammer, Szumlanski, Syrewicz, 
Zychlynski, Gleba, and a? others, which harass 
the Russians by constant skirmishings. In Sam- 
ogitia the insurgents are in increasing in num- 
bers. They are led by Kolysko, Wyslouch, and 
Kuszleyko. These little bands amounted in all to 
about 10,000 men. 
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The most successful among the Polish leaders 
during the first months of the year 1864, was 
Gen. Bossack, who, on February 22, captured 
the town of Opatow, and successfully harassed 
the Russians in the months of March and 
April, but then he also had to yield to the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy. Since 
May, little has been heard of guerrillas and 
engagements. The secret National Govern- 
ment continued issuing proclamations as late 
as July, but they failed to have any marked 
effect. At length the chiefs of the National 
Government were discovered, and on August 
5th, M. Traugott, the head of the Government, 
together with Krajewski, Foeyski, Zulinski, 
and Tezioranski, the chiefs of the different de- 
partments, were hanged on the glacis of the 
citadel of Warsaw. The sentences of death 
passed upon eleven officials of the National 
Government were commuted in some cases to 
hard labor, and in others to imprisonment in a 
Siberian fortress. 

Official statements of the Russian Govern- 
ment give the following statistics, relating to the 
insurrection in Poland: “During the sixteen 
months of the struggle (January 1863 to April 
1864), 30,000 insurgents were killed or severely 
wounded; 361 were condemned to death by 
military tribunals, and 85,000 persons less com- 
promised were transported to Siberia. The 
war contributions levied were six millions of 
roubles in the kingdom of Poland, three mil- 
lions in Lithuania, two millions in Volhynia, 
Podolia, and Kiew. The National Govern- 
ment, on its side, raised the following sums :— 
Six millions in Poland, three millions in Lith- 
uania, two millions in Volhynia, Podolia, and 
Kiew, two and a half millions in Galicia, and 
one million in Posnania. The number of Poles 
who found an asylum abroad is estimated at 
10,000. 

On March 6th, an imperial manifesto an- 
nouncing the emancipation of the peasants 
throughout Poland, was promulgated. Another 
decree of the same date treats of the organiza- 
tion of the communal administrations on the 
principle of self-government in Poland, by 
which all connection between the nobility and 
peasantry is entirely severed. 

On September 20th, an imperial rescript was 
issued, accompanied by five decrees, containing 
a series of liberal measures relative to public 
instruction in Poland, the creation of a univer- 
sity at Warsaw, and the establishment of nu- 
merous superior middle and primary schools, 
and a free school for women. The Poles pre 
serve the use of their national language. For 
the other nationalities of the kingdom special 
schools are established, in which their respec- 
tive idioms will be used. A sixth decree mod- 
ifies the penal code by mi‘igating the penalties 
hitherto inflicted, and abolishes corporeal pun- 
ishment. 

Another great war which had engaged the 
Russian Government for about thirty years ,that 
against the Circassians, was brought to a close 
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in 1864. Since the defeat and capture of 
Schamyl, the chief of the most warlike of the 
tribes, loosely included under the general 
name of Circassians, the progress of the Rus- 
sians has been on the whole steady and irresist- 
ible. Once or twice the brave mountaineers dealt 
heavy blows, which unduly excited the hopes 
of their friends in Europe, some of whom were 
ganguine enough to believe that with a little 
foreign aid they would be able to make an 
attack on Southern Russia, that would operate 
as an important diversion in favor of the insur- 
gent Poles. In November, 1863, the Shapsuhs, 
under the command of Hadji Thasigussa, who 
already possessed a distinguished reputation, 
which he well sustained on this occasion, drove 
back the Russians several times. But the in- 
vading army, which was under the chief com- 
mand of the Grand-duke Michael, and estimated 
at over 200,000 men, was too numerous to 
leave any hope to the Circassians. The last 
engagement seems to have taken place in. April, 
1864. The Circassians then gave up the strug- 
gle, and, having received permission from the 
Turkish Government, determined to follow 
those of their countrymen who, during the pre- 
ceding five years, had emigrated to Turkey. 
They severely suffered in this emigration, and 
thousands of them perished. The Turkish 
Government made great efforts to assist them, 
and gave them settlements near the mouths of 
the Danube. 

The pacification of Poland and of the Caucasus 
was soon followed by the accomplishment of 
another of the objects of the settled Russian 
policy, of attaining the supremacy in Asia—the 
conquest of Toorkistan. The Bombay “Ga- 
zette” gives the following account of this cam- 
paign: ‘‘ Before the Caucasus was entirely sub- 
jugated, the Russians had already made good 
their footing in Toorkistan, having taken pos- 
session of Khiva, and sent pioneers as far as 
Bokhara. But they have lately taken the of- 
fensive with a force evidently much larger than 
they ever before entered the field with in this 
part of Central Asia. The cause of their inva- 
sion of the principality of Kokan is not stated, 
but a*strong power, covetous of the territory 
of a weak neighbor, can always find a con- 
venient excuse for an appeal to arms. With- 
out, however, presuming to determine whether 
the Russians had or had not real injuries to re- 
dress, we think Englishmen in general, botlr 
soldiers and politicians, may well take note of 
the surprising vigor with which the Kokan 
campaign has been brought to a successful close 
by the Russians. Fort after fort has been 
stormed in rapid succession; and the latest ad- 
vices from Cabul are to the effect that Kokan 
itself has been taken, and that the Khan, after 
making submission to the conquerors, has been 
replaced on his throne as a vassal of the Em- 
peror of Russia. Thus, Russia has already sub- 
jugated two of the States of Toorkistan, Khiva 
and Kokan; of the other two, Bokhara and the 
Affghan principality of Balkh, the former is 
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governed by a king who is the chosen ally and 
friend of the Russians, and who openly main- 
tains the title to Balkh of Sirdar Abdoolrah- 
man Khan, in defiance of the Ameer of Cabul, 
whose treacherous conduct to Afzul Khan, the 
father of Abdoolrahman, has made him most 
unpopular with all the Mussulmans of Central 
Asia. From the small beginnings, then, of 
twenty years ago, when the suspicions of Indian 
politicians of vivid imaginations were first 
aroused by rumors that here and there a Rus- 
sian travelling merchant had penetrated within 
the borders of Toorkistan, Russia has steadily 
and surely advanced till she is now the most 
formidable military and political power in Cen- 
tral Asia, with a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented to her of interfering in Affghan politics, 
and making her influence paramount in the only 
still independent State which separates her do- 
minions from those of the Government of British 
India.” The conquest of Toorkistan was fol- 
lowed by an imperial decree organizing the con- 
quered territory into a Russian province. 

The years 1863 and 1864 have not only been 
marked by great military successes, but by in- 
ternal reforms even more important for the 
future destinies of the empire. The last vestiges 
of serfdom are fast disappearing. As a conse- 
quence of the emancipation of the peasants, the 
Government has taken measures for the diffu- 
sion of instruction among the agricultural popu- 
lation. An additional budget of 450,000 roubles 
for the year 1865 has been decreed, so that the 
budget of Public Instruction now amounts to 
about 1,300,000 roubles. This supplementary 
budget provides for the founding of village 
schools, of eleven new gymnasia (colleges); for 
the purchase of books, paper, etc., for the poorer 
peasants ; for supplementary payment to school- 
masters and professors; for the purchase of 
scientific instruments ; for the establishment of 
laboratories and museums; for the reorgani- 
zation of the University of Warsaw; for the - 
foundation of a polytechnic school, and for 
other schools for teaching agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. The Latin system of higher educa- 
tion in the gymnasia has been reorganized, and 
the most strenuous efforts are being made to 
raise them to a level with the colleges of Prus- 
sia, which are generally recognized as the best 
of Europe. 

But the most important of all the reforms is 
the introduction of a constitutional form of 
Government. ‘The first step toward this reform 
was taken in the Grand Duchy of Finland. On 
September 18, 1863, the Emperor Alexander 
opened personally the Diet of the Grand Duchy 
with a speech, which expressed his confidence 
in a liberal form of Government, and intimated 
his design to develop liberal institutions first in 
Finland, and later in other parts of the empire. 
The emperor states that his attention had long 
been engaged with questiors of a serious in- 
terest to Finland, but that they had to remain 
in suspense because “their solution demanded 
the cooperation of the Diet.” It was impossi- 
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ble for him to convoke the four estates (nobility, 
clergy, burghers, peasants) during the first 
years of his *eign, but he had, nevertheless, 
prepared in the mean time drafts of several laws 
and other administrative matters, to be laid be- 
fore the Diet. He declares it to be his desire 
that hereafter no loan shall be contracted with- 
out the participation of the estates of the Grand 
Duchy, unless a sudden invasion of the country 
or some other unforeseen public calamity should 
make it necessary. He further announces that 
the levying of new taxes will be proposed to 
the Diet to promote the material prosperity of 
the nation, and to extend the blessings of pub- 
lic education, and he declares it to be the task 
of the Diet to decide upon the urgency and ex- 
tent of these measures.” He concludes with 
recommending to the representatives of the 
Grand Duchy “to prove, by the dignity, the 
moderation, and the calmness of their delibera- 
tions, that in the hands of a people determined 
to act in concert with their sovereign for the 
development of their prosperity, the liberal in- 
stitutions, far from being a danger, become a 
guarantee of order and prosperity.” At the 
opening of the Diet there were present 141 
deputies of the nobility, 32 deputies of the 
clergy, 30 representatives of the burghers, and 
48 deputies of the peasants. 

On January 21, 1864, the oficial journal of 
St. Petersburg published an imperial ukase for 
the organization of the provincial and district 
representations of Russia, with the exception 
of the western and Baltic provinces—Arch- 
angel, Astracan, and Bessarabia. Toward the 
close of the year the first elections for the new 
Provincial Diets were held all through Russia, 
and the opening of the first of the diets was 
announced to take place in March, 1865. 


On December 6, an imperial ukase was is- 
sued ordering the Senate to promulgate the 
law relative to the new organization of the 
courts of justice, the new penal code, and the 
laws upon thé procedure in civil and crimi- 
nal affairs, and the powers of justices of the 
peace, all these laws having received the em- 
peror’s sanction. 

Several governments (provinces) of Russia 
suffered frightfully from incendiary fires, which 
occurred from Aprilto August. The work of the 
incendiaries commenced at the end of April in 
the government of Kalouga by the destruction 
of 54 houses; next at Okhansk 204 houses were 
burnt. The fires continued in succession at 
Scrapoul; at Serdobsk, where four-fifths of the © 
town were destroyed; at Mozir, one-half of the 
houses; at Mologa, more than 200; and at the 
fair of Nijni-Novgorod 1,500 booths and 148 
houses. At Patrofsk there were as many as 
six fires in the month of June alone, and entire 
districts of the town were consumed. The 
powder magazines of Kazan and that of Okhta, 
near St. Petersburg, were blown up; at Riga 
two fires occurred one after the other; the 
same at Tunien, where the finest quarters of the 
town were entirely destroyed. At Orenburg 
600 houses were burnt, and Baki is now only a 
heap of ruins. During the same space of time 
four conflagrations took place at St. Petersburg. 
A great incendiary fire also occurred at Sim- 
birsk. The place was burning for three days, 
and on the 21st of August the whole was in 
ruins; the cathedral, the churches, the House 
of Assembly of the nobles, with its magnificent 
library, the house of the governor, all the courts 
of justice, with their archives, etc.; in fact, a 
great town, inhabited by thirty thousand peo- 
ple, was entirely destroyed. 
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SAN DOMINGO, or the Dominican Repub- 
lic, a State of the West Indies, occupying the 
eastern portion of the Island of Hayti. The 
Dominican Republic claims as her possession 
the extent of territory defined by the treaty 
of limits between Spain and France in 1777. 
According to these limits it comprises about 
22,000 square miles, and is divided into the 
following five provinces: 


Population. 
Sani Deminea raves ss caval avivescastndecaswave 000 
AzUSMOlONOLOR OIE. cas <<< ucwidutedmens weeseoss 15,000 
Santiago de los Cabelleros............2.c2s00.2. 83, 
Conception de la Vegs.. .. cc. .cevcccecncccccce 23,000 
126,500 


According to other accounts the population 
exceeds 200,000, 

The Dominicans. declared themselves inde- 
pendent of Hayti in 1844. In 1850 their in- 
dependence was acknowledged by the European 
Powers generally, and in 1855 by Spain. In 


1861 the once popular but unprincipled Presi- 
dent, Santana, privily sold the Republic to the 
Spanish Government for his own benefit. The 
inhabitants never gave their consent to this 
sale. They have made an unrelenting resist- 
ance* to the army of the invader. Too weak 
to make any other than a guerrilla warfare, they 
yet succeeded in compelling the Spaniards to 
confine themselves to the possession of a few 
seaport towns. They were powerfully aided 
by the malarious climate and the mountainous 
character of the country. The Spanish troops, 
swept off by fever, shot down in the woods, 
starved in the town, perished almost as fast as 
they arrived. 

When the Provisional President, General 
Salcedo, showed himself inclined to negotiate 
with the Spaniards about submission his action 
was promptly repudiated by the principal offi- 


* See Annvat Crcropzpra for 1863, page 823. 
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cials at San Domingo, who deposed him from 
office, and appointed in his place Gen. Gaspar 
Polanco. The soldiers of the Dominican army 
joined in this moyement. After his election 
the new President issued the following procla- 
mation to the troops and manifesto to the 
reople: 
Gop, Country, anp Liserrr! 


Gaspar Polanco, General of Division, President of 
the Provisional Government. 


MANIFESTO, 

The whole nation well knows the causes that have 
led to the deposition of General Salcedo, for in no 
other way his presence in the Government could have 
spread so general a discontent. But I cannotrefrain 
from mentioning them, both for my own satisfaction 
and for the purpose of saving the Dominicans from 
any unjust stigma they may be branded with by their 
enemies, ; , 

For some time the glorious Restoration initiated on 
the 16th of August, for the purpose of expelling 
Epasisl despotism from our soil, had lost the vigor 
of the first days. To the incredible victories, to the 
portentous deeds of arms, had succeeded discourage- 
ment and inaction, while such a state of decay ani- 
mating the hopes of our enemies, was inducing them 
to conceive the possibility of conquering us, And it 
could not be otherwise, for the first magistrate of the 
nation, always distant from the seat of Government, 
was unadvisedly destroying its best measures and 
annulling them without regard. 

Such conduct, occasioning embarrassment, difficult 
to be surmounted, constantly obstructed the march 
of the revolution, and while there existed an execu- 
tive in the field and another in the capital, there was 
in reality no Government at all. General Salcedo 
thought, also, that he would deserve the title of mag- 
nanimous in tolerating the excesses of the Spaniards, 
whilst this culpable tolerance, when energy was a 
duty, caused the weakening of public spirit ; thus in- 
voluntarily constituting himself a candidate of a reac- 
tion which, although it could not be successtul, might 
place the country in great danger. 

His thirst for popularity frequently moved General 
Salcedo to make abundant issues of paper money, 
always opposing the will of his colleagues in the Goy- 
ernment for the purpose of buying ata high price the 
good-will of a few, thus increasing the discredit of 
our currency, and totally destroying the basis of our 
financial system. 

Always persisting in the idea of annulling the acts 
of his colleagues, he destroyed the Government 
created on the 14th of September, 1863, by popular 
elections, because, in the exercise of its faculties, it 
had confirmed the sentence of death which the court- 
martial had pronounced against a convicted and con- 
fessed traitor—thus constituting himself as supreme 
dictator of the nation, without consu.ting its will. 

He arbitrarily created a cabinet, and assuming the 
rights of a people who fight for their liberty, cur- 
tailed this and misled the national opinion; but his 
dictatorship, careless of the administration of public 
affairs and totally absorbed in his personality, was 
leaving to crumble, little by little, the grand work 
of the 16th of August, while he was indulging in frivo- 
lous amusements and pleasures, which stained the 
dignity of the people whose representatives he had 
ignored, 

The present representatives of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, who, in view of so many blunders, came to 
conceive the possibility of a diplomatic and military 
surprise, initiated negotiations of peace, and General 
Salcedo, anxious for it, sent a commission to Monte 
Christi composed of Generals A. Deatjean, Julian B. 
Curiel, Pablo Rujol, Pedro A, Pimentel, and Colonel 
M. R. Objio. A few conferences were held with 
Lieutenant-General Don Jose de la Gandara, whose 
bad faith, detected by the commissioners, caused 
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them to stop short all negotiation and return to the 
Dominican camp, giving the cry of alarm. 

General Salcedo, lulled by the hopes of peace, had 
completely neglected the cantons near Monte Christi ; 
and although the attitude of the people and the eche 
of that alarm induced him to publish a warlike allo- 
cution, he conceived, nevertheless, the idea of send- 
ing another committee, which, while it showed his 
weakness toward the enemy, would humiliate the 
national dignity. In the midst of these delays and 
negligence, he was surprised by this popular move- 
ment, which occasioned his downfall, and the patriots, 
reassured by this act, are again animated by that revo- 
lutionary vigor which the circumstances demand. I 
have cheerfully endeavored to direct them, convinced 
of the necessity of such a reform; by it the Domini- 
can nationality has been insured; it has given new 

uarantees of triumph to our cause; it has saved our 
iberty. Should Spain insist in her purpose of sub- 
jugating the people I represent, and war becomes 
inevitable, greater will be our glories. If she desires 
peace, the road to it is clear. 


President Polanco appointed a new cabinet 
and issued stringent regulations, refusing to re- 
ceive into his lines deserters. By a decree, 
dated the 19th of October, all the titles and 
forms belonging to monarchical Governments 
were abolished, as inconsistent with the re- 
publican system. The formula, ‘ God preserve 
you many years” (Dios quarde &. V. muchos 
ahos), was ordered to be changed to that of 
“God and Liberty.” To raise money for con- 
tinuing the war against invasion, the Domini- 
can Government issued bonds and paper which 
were taken by the people. 

On Dec. 4 General Cabral obtained a great 
victory over the Spaniards at La Canela, near 
Neyba. After a three hours’ struggle the 
latter were completely defeated. The enemy 
left three banners, all their baggage, ninety- 
seven carbines, three trumpets, all their muni- 
tions, their mules, &c., &c., besides one hun- 
dred and seven dead and thirty-five prisoners, 
Afterwards the towns of Guerra, Los Llanos, 
and Hato-Mayor, the communes of Macoris and 
Sabana de la Mar gave their adherence to the 
national cause in a free and spontaneous pro- 
nunciamiento, according to a communication 
from Gen. Mansueta. The Spaniards aban- 
doned the town of Seybo, which was at once 
occupied by Gen. Mansueta, and returned to 
Higiiey where they were besieged by the 
patriots. President Polanco, who was about 
to start for the northwest, addressed a procla- 
mation to the people of Cibao, exhorting them 
to follow him in this new campaign. General 
Castillo also published a proclamation enjoining 
the inhabitants of Bani to rally for the national 
cause, telling them that it was hard for him to 
fight against brothers whose place was by his 
side under the same flag. 

Toward the close of the year President Jef- 
frard, of Hayti, sent two commissioners, Col. 
E. Romain and Commissary Douret, to San 
Domingo for the purpose of transmitting to the 
provisional Government a few friendly coun- 
sels, which, if accepted by the Dominicans, 
would bring peace and independence to the 
republic. General Geffrard offered himself as 
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mediator between the contending parties, and 
submitted to the approbation of the Domini- 
cans certain propositions which, if accepted by 
them, he would present to the Spanish chief. 
These propositions were modified several tim 
and at last the Dominican Government decid 
upon two single articles, which, if Geffrard had 
no objection, could at once be presented to the 
Spanish commander. ist. A general exchange 
of prisoners of war and State, including those 
incarcerated before the revolution by the Span- 
iards, on account of their politics, without re- 
gard to the numbers on either side. 2d. A 
commission, of two or more individuals, ap- 
pointed by the two contending parties, would 
be sent to Madrid to present to the Queen a 
representation asking the peace, liberty, and 
independence of the republic. 

In the meanwhile there had been a change of 
Cabinet in Spain, and the new Ministry of Nar- 
vaez, seeing the impossibility of continuing any 
longer the war against San Domingo, proposed 
to the Cortes a bill repealing the act of 1861, 
by which that country was annexed to Spain. 
After a protracted and animated debate the bill 
was passed and the independence of San 
Domingo restored. (See Spar.) 

SANITARY COMMISSIONS. I. Tse Unrr- 
ED States Sanirary Comassron. The procla- 
mation of the President of the United States 
on the 15th of April, 1861, announcing the 
beginning of a civil war, and calling for 75,000 
volunteer soldiers, not only brought to light 
the patriotic feeling of the masses of Ameri- 
can citizens, who hastened to enrol themselves 
among the yolunteer defenders of the country, 
but evoked a deep feeling of sympathy, and a 
desire to aid in the good work on the part of 
those who from age, profession, or sex, were 
debarred the privilege of giving their personal 
service in the field. Soldiers’ aid societies, to 
furnish lint, bandages, hospital clothing, and 
delicacies, as well as nurses for the sick and 
wounded, sprung up on every hand; their zeal 
was often mingled with inexperience and igno- 
rance, and the Medical Bureau of the War De- 
partment, nearly as ignorant as they of the im- 
mense duties and responsibilities which would 
soon overwhelm it, turned a cold shoulder to 
their offers of aid; but the motives which 
prompted them in their benevolent offers were 
worthy of all praise. Among these aid socie- 
ties, many of them organized within two or 
three weeks after the President’s proclamation, 
was one, “*The Woman’s Central Association 
of Relief,” in New York, which had among its 
officers some gentlemen of large experience in 
sanitary science, and of considerable knowledge 
of military hygiene. These sought to give to 
its labors a practical character from the begin- 
ning, and they-urged upon the association the 
importance of ascertaining at once what the 
Government would and could do, and then 
making arrangements to codperate with it and 
supplement its deficiencies. Prominent among 
these gentlemen was Rey. Henry W. Bellows, 
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D.D., who had previously won a high reputa- 
tion by his efforts for improving the sanitary 
condition of our large cities. 

Other organizations of gentlemen were at- 
tempting by different, yet in the main similar 
measures, to render assistance to the Govern- 
ment. Among these were the “ Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Hospitals of New York,” and “The New 
York Medical Association for furnishing Hospi- 
tal Supplies in aid of the Army,” both new asso- 
ciations, called into existence by the exigencies 
of the war. Fraternizing with each other, as 
they well might, since they all looked to the 
accomplishment of the same end, these associa- 
tions resolved to send a joint delegation to. 
Washington to confer with the Government, 
and ascertain by what means they might best 
codperate with it for the benefit of the soldiers 
of the nation. 

The idea of organizing a Commission which 
should unite and energize all these as yet iso- 
lated societies, and apply their contributions to 
the best advantage in aid of the Medical Bureau 
and the sick and wounded soldiers, seems to 
have been suggested to the delegation at the 
very outset of their mission. 

On the 18th of May, 1861, Messrs. Henry W. 
Bellows, D.D., W. H. Van Buren, M.D., Elisha 
Harris, M.D., and Jacob Harsen, M.D., repre- 
sentatives of these three associations, drew up 
and forwarded to the Secretary of War a com- 
munication setting forth the propriety of creat- 
ing an organization which should unite the 
duties and labors of the three associations, and 
codperate with the Medical Bureau of the War 
Department to such an extent that each might 
aid the other in securing the welfare of the 
army. For this purpose they asked that a 
mixed Commission of civilians, military officers, 
and medical men, might be appointed by the 
Government, charged with the duty of method- 
izing and reducing to practical service the 
already active but undirected benevolence of 
the people toward the army, who should con- 
sider the general subject of the prevention of 
sickness and suffering among the troops, and 
suggest the wisest method which the people 
at large could use to manifest their good-will 
toward the comfort, security, and health of the 
army. They referred tothe Commissions which 
followed the Crimean and Indian wars, and 
brought to light the vast amount of suffering 
which had been needlessly endured there, and 
begged that, in this case, the organization might 
precede the war, and prevent so far as possible 
the. suffering which would otherwise ensue. 
They suggested, also, the appointment of cooks 
and nurses for the army, and stated that the 
“ Woman’s Central Association of Relief” stood 
ready to undertake the training of both in 
their duties. . 

On the 22d of May, R. C. Wood, M.D., then 
Acting Surgeon-General, now in charge of the 
Western Medical Department, followed this 
communication by a letter addressed to the 
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Secretary of War, urging the establishment of 
the desired Commission as a needed adjunct to 
the new, extensive, and overflowing duties of 
the Medical Bureau. 

On the 23d of May the delegation addressed 
to the Secretary of War a “ Draft of powers, 
asked from the Government, by the Sanitary 
delegates to the President and Secretary of 
War.” In this paper the powers desired were 
stated as follows: 

“1, The Commission being organized for the 
purposes only of inquiry and advice, asks for no 
legal powers, but only the official recognition 
and moral countenance of the Government, 
which will be secured by its public appoint- 
ment. It asks for a recommendatory order, 
addressed in its favor to all officers of the move- 
ment, to further its inquiries; for permission 
to correspond and confer, on a confidential 
footing, with the Medical Bureau and the War 
Department, proffering such suggestions and 
counsel as its investigations and studies may 
from time to time prompt and enable it to 
offer. 

“2. The Commission seeks no pecuniary re- 
muneration from the Government. Its motives 
being humane and patriotic, its labors will be 
its own reward. The assignment to them of a 
room in one of the public buildings, with sta- 
tionery and other necessary conveniences, 
would meet their expectations in this di- 
rection. 

«3. The Commission asks leave to sit through 
the war, either in Washington, or when and 
where it may find it most convenient and use- 
ful; but it will disband should experience ren- 
der its operations embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment, or less necessary and useful than it is 
now supposed they will prove.” 

Concerning the objects of the Commission, 
the delegation say : 

“The general object of the Commission is 
through suggestions reported from time to 
time to the Medical Bureau and the War De- 
partment, to bring to bear upon the health, 
comfort, and morale of our troops, the fullest 
and ripest teachings of sanitary science, in its 
application to military life, whether deduced 
from theory or practical observations, from 
general hygienic principles, or from the ex- 
perience of the Crimean, the East India, and 
the Italian wars. Its objects are purely advi- 
sory.” 

They indicate the following specific objects 
of inquiry: 

“1. Materiel of the Volunteers. The Com- 
mission proposes a practical inquiry into the 
materiel of the volunteer forces, with reference 
to the laws and usages of the several States, in 
the matter of inspections, with the hope of 
assimilating the regulations with those of the 
army proper, alike in'the appointment of medi- 
cal and other officers, and in the vigorous ap- 
plication of just rules and principles to recruit- 
ing and inspection laws. This inquiry would 
exhaust every topic appertaining to the original 
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materiel of the army, considered as « subject 
of sanitary and medical care. 

“2, Prevention. The Commission would in- 
quire with scientific thoroughness into the sub- 
ject of diet, cooking, cooks, clothing, huts, 
camping grounds, transports, transitory depots, 
with their expenses, camp police, with reference 
to settling the question how far the regulations 
of the army proper are or can be practically 
carried out among the volunteer regiments, and 
what changes or modifications are desirable 
from their peculiar character and circumstan- 
ces? Every thing appertaining to ontfit, clean- 
liness, precautions against damp, cold, heat, 
malaria, infection, and unvaried or ill-cooked 
food, and an irregular or careless commissariat, 
would fall under this head. ’ 

“3. Relief. The Commission would inquire 
into the organization of Military Hospitals, gen- 
eral and regimental; the precise regulations 
and routine through which the services of the 
patriotic women of the country may be made 
available as nurses; the nature and sufficiency 
of hospital supplies; the method of obtaining 
and regulating all other extra and unbought 
supplies, contributing to the comfort of the 
sick; the question of ambulances and field 
services, and of extra medical aid; and what- 
ever elso relates to the care, relief, or cure of 
the sick and wounded, their investigations 
being guided by the highest and latest medical 
and military experience, and carefully adapted 
to the nature and wants of our immediate army 
and its peculiar origin and circumstances,” 

The President and Secretary of War were 
not at first disposed to look with any great 
favor upon this plan, which they regarded 
rather as a sentimental scheme concocted by 
women, clergymen, and humane physicians, 
than as one whose practical workings would 
prove of incalculable benefit to the army which 
was rapidly coming into existence. The ear- 
nestness of its advocates, their high position, 
and the evidence which was adduced that they 
only represented the voice of the nation, pro- 
duced some effect in modifying their views, 
and when the Acting Surgeon-General asked 
for it, as a needed adjuvant to the Medical 
Bureau, likely soon to be overwhelmed by its 
new duties, they finally decided, though re- 
luctantly, to permit its organization. 

Accordingly the Secretary of War, on the 
9th of June, decided on the creation of such a 
Commission, the President approving. The 
title first given to the new organization was 
“The Commission of Inquiry and Advice in 
respect of the Sanitary Interests of the United 
States Forces,” but was subsequently changed 
to ‘* The United States Sanitary Commission.” 

It was composed of the following gentle- 
men: Rey. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., Presi- - 
dent, New York; Professor A. D. Bache, Vice- 
President, Washington; Elisha Harris, M.D., 
Corresponding Secretary, New York; George 
W. Cullum, U. 8. A., Washington; Alexander 
E. Shiras, U.S. A., Washington; Robert C. 
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Wood, M.D., U. 8. A., Washington; William 
H. Van Buren, M.D., New York; Wolcott 
Gibbs, M.D., New York; Cornelius R. Agnew, 
M.D., New York; George T. Strong, New 


York; Frederick Law Olmsted, New York; 


Samuel G. Howe, M.D., Boston; J. S. New- 
berry, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio. To these were 
subsequently added Horace Binney, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; Rt. Rey. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., 
Providence, R. I.; Hon. Joseph Holt, Ken- 
tucky; R. W. Burnett, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hon. 
Mark Skinner, Chicago, Illinois; Rey. John H. 
Heywood, Louisville, Kentucky; Professor 
Fairman Rogers, Philadelphia; J. Huntington 
Wolcott, Boston; Charles J. Stillé, Philadel- 
phia; Ezra B. McCagg, Chicago, Tll.; and 
nearly six hundred associate members, in all 
parts of the country. (See Anncat Cycto- 
PzpiA, 1861, p. 36.) 

It is a matter of wonder that in a field so 
wholly new the delegation should have so 
fully comprehended the duties which would 
be incumbent upon the Commission, and the 
range of its future operations. There were 
indeed certain features of its work which, of 
necessity, could only be developed by the bit- 
ter experiences through which it was called to 
pass; and in the end, the great lack in the 
Government Medical Service, compelled it to 
assume more of the executive and less of the 
advisory functions. Still it has never failed to 
bear in mind that it was created to aid by its 
advice, counsel, and, where needed, its direct 
help, the medical department of the Govern- 
ment service, and has ever been ready to with- 
draw from every duty which that department, 
under its constantly increasing efficiency, could 
successfully perform. 

Under its charter, it at once proceeded to or- 
ganize its action and to appoint committees 
from its members to visit every camp, recruiting- 
post, transport, fort, hospital, and military sta- 
tion, to ascertain and report all abuses, and to 
perfect such organization as might insure a 
higher, degree of health and comfort for the 
soldiers. 

The medical members of the Commission un- 
dertook to consider the questions which might 
arise concerning the diseases of the camp, and 
their medical and surgical treatment, from the 
highest scientific point of view; and guided by 
the rich and abundant experience of European 
army surgeons, to prepare brief medical and 
surgical tracts adapted to the wants of the vol- 
unteer surgeons of the army. Among these 
tracts, of which many thousands have been cir- 
culated, were “ Advice as to Camping;” “ Re- 
port on Military Hygiene and Therapeutics;” 
“Dr. Guthrie’s Directions to Army Surgeons 
on the Battle-field;” “‘ Rules for preserving the 
Health of the Soldier ;” “‘ Quinine as a Prophy- 
lactic against Malarious Diseases ;” ‘ Report on 
the value of Vaccination in Armies;” “ Report 
oa Amputation; “Report on Amputation 
through the Foot and at the Ankle-joint;” “Re- 
port or Venereal Diseases;” ‘“ Report on Pneu- 
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monia;” “ Report on Continued Fevers; * “ Re- 
port on Excision of Joints for Traumatic Cause; ” 
“Report on Dysentery ;” ‘“‘ Report on Scurvy ;” 
“Report on the Treatment of Fractures in Mili- 
tary Surgery;” ‘Report on the Nature and 
Treatment of Miasmatic Fevers;” “Report on 
the Treatment of Yellow Fever;” ‘ Report on 
the Treatment of Infectious Diseases,” ete. 

Three committees were appointed, one to 
communicate the matured counsels of the Com- 
mission to the Government, and procure their 
ordering by the proper departments; a second 
to maintain a direct relation with the army offi- 
cers and medical men, with the camps and hos- 
pitals, and by all proper methods to make sure 
of the carrying out of the sanitary orders of the 
Medical Bureau and the War Department; and 
a third to be in constant communication with 
the State Governments, and the public benevo- 
lent associations interested in the army. 

This plan of organization was approved by 
the Secretary of War, on the 13th June, 1861, 
and on the 21st of that month the Commission 
issued its first address to the public. This was 
soon followed by an appeal to the Life Insurance 
Companies, and another to men of wealth 
throughout the country for aid in the prosecu- 
tion of its work. The members of the Commis- 
sion, as such, received no compensation, but the 
purposes of the organization would require a 
very considerable number of paid employés, 
and would involve heavy expenses for publica- 
tions and supplies, which could only be pur- 
chased with money. A considerable number 
of associate members were elected at this time, 
who gave their services in raising means for the 
operations of the Commission, and Ladies’ As- 
sociations, in all parts of the country, prepared 
clothing and supplies of all sorts, and forwarded 
them to its depots. 

The members of the Commission visited, 
during the summer of 1861, the different camps 
of the widely-extended armies of the republic. 
and carefully inspected and reported upon their 
sanitary condition and needs. 

The necessity of the services of the agents of 
the Commission on the field immediately after, 
or, when practicable, during the progress of, im- 
portant battles, was felt, as soon as such battles 
occurred. At first, owing to the difficulties 
of procuring transportation for its supplies to 
the field, in consequence of the dependence of 
the Medical Bureau upon the Quartermaster’s 
Bureau for transportation, it could not reach 
the field so early as its officers desired, and in 
some of the earlier battles there was great suf- 
fering (partially ameliorated, it is true, by indi- 
vidual effort and enterprise) in consequence. 
But the Commission soon found it necessary to 
have its own independent transportation, and 
this both by land and water; its hospital trans- 
ports, its wagons and ambulances, and its am- 
bulance railroad cars. In July, 1863, it added 
to these the plan of attaching to each army 
corps a Superintendent of Relief, with his as- 
sistants, wagons, ambulances, and supplies, te 
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remain constantly with his corps and minister 
to its needs, 

It has, throughout, worked in harmony with 
the United States Government, and especially 
with the Medical Bureau, to which it has 
proved of great service. That bureau, which 
at the commencement of the war was utterly 
inadequate, though from no fault of its own, to 
the vast work before it, is now well regulated 
and admirably organized, having a corps of 
three thousand skilful and responsible surgeons, 
and fifteen thousand hired nurses experienced 
in their duties. 

But even with this large force, trained as it 
has been by the arduous duties to which it has 
been called, there are, and must be, numerous 
instances where the most perfect working of 
the Government machinery cannot remedy suf- 
fering and misery which a more flexible system 
can relieve. The presence of incipient scurvy 
among the troops on Morris Island, and the 
forces engaged in the siege of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, was detected and remedied by 
the sending at once of large amounts of fresh 
vegetables and anti-scorbutics by the Commis- 
sion to those points, which reached them 
promptly, and arrested the disease, while, by 
the necessarily slow movements of the Govern- 
ment, many weeks must have elapsed ere the 
needed remedies could have been furnished, 
and meantime half the forces engaged would 
have perished. ‘ Potatoes and onions,” says one 
of the energetic lady agents of the Commission 
in Chicago, “‘ captured Vicksburg.” ‘The sup- 
plies of fresh vegetables and anti-scorbutics 
sent by the Sanitary Commission to Morris 
Island, saved the army of the South,” is the 
testimony of an impartial but thoroughly com- 
petent witness, who spent ten months in the 
hospitals of that department in 1863. 

The work of the Sanitary Commission now 
comprehends the following distinct departments 
of labor: Ist. The preventive service or Sanitary 
Inspection, which requires a corps of Medical 
Inspectors, whose time is passed with each 
army corps in the field, visiting camps, hospi- 
tals, and transports; skilful and experienced 
physicians, who watch the perils from climate, 
malarious exposure, from hard marching or ac- 
tive campaigning, from inadequate food or 
clothing, growing out of imperfect facilities of 
transportation, and report to the Chief Inspec- 
tor of that army, and through him to the Chief 
of Inspection at headquarters, for remedy, or to 
the Associate Secretary in charge, or to relief 
agents under their control, and thus see to the 
supplying of the needs of that portion of the 
army, and the adoption of the necessary meas- 
ures for the improvement of its sanitary condi- 
tion. From the reports of these inspectors the 
materials are gathered which are digested into 
such forms as to be of permanent value in the 
Commission’s Bureau of Statistics. To this de- 
partment belongs also the corps of Special Hos- 
pital Inspectors, selected from the most learned 
and skilful physicians of the country, who, 
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from time to time, make the circuit of all the 
general hospitals of the army (now numbering 
nearly three hundred), and report upon their 
wants, condition, progress, personnel, and capa- 
city for improvement. The substance of these 
reports is confidentially made over to the Sur- 
geon-General. A third agency, in connection 
with this preventive service, is the preparation 
and circulation of the medical tracts already 
named, and information important and indis- 
pensable to the officers, soldiers, and especially 
the medical men in the field, 

2. The Department of General Relief—The 
supplies of food, clothing, bandages, hospital 
furniture, clothing, and bedding, delicacies for 
the sick, stimulants and cordials for the wound- 
ed on the field, the sick and wounded in camp, 
field, regimental, post, and general hospitals, 
come from the branches of the Commission, of 
which there are twelve, haying depots in Boston, 
New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Columbus, and Louisville. Each of 
these branches, which are variously denomi- 
nated as Ladies’ Aid Societies, Relief Associ- 
ations, etc., has its distinctly defined field, from 
which it draws its supplies, and has from one 
hundred and fifty to twelve hundred auxiliary 
aid societies, in the towns, hamlets, and villages, 
and, in the cities, in the different churches, of 
its field. The stores collected by the branch 
are received at its depot, opened, assorted, each 
kind by itself, repacked, and reports of the 
number and amount of the supplies thus acen- 
mulated are sent every week to the principal 
office of the Commission, or to the Associate 
Secretary of the Eastern or Western Depart- 
ment, as the case may be, and shipped, accord- 
ing to orders received, to the depots of distri- 
bution, Washington, D, C., Camp Distribution, 
Va., Baltimore, Md., Harper’s Ferry, Va., An- 
napolis, Md., say Side Vin Md., Norfolk, Va., 
City Point, Va., Newbern, N. ©., Beaufort, 
8. C., New Orleans, La., or to the army where 
they are needed, with the utmost promptness. 
One of these branches (the “* Woman’s Central 
Association of Relief”) reported, among the 
stores forwarded from its depot, from May 1, 
1861, to November 1, 1864, 599,780 pieces of 
clothing, 89,898 pieces of bedding, and over 
90,000 packages of fruit, vegetables, jellies, 
wine, condensed milk, beef-stock, groceries, 
pickles, lemonade, etc., of a total value of over 
a million of dollars. The ‘ Northwestern Sani- 
tary Commission,” the branch of the U. 8. 
Sanitary Commission at Chicago, had sent to 
the depots of distribution from its organization 
to December 31, 1864, supplies to the value of 
$230,645.02, and had expended besides for the 
purposes of the Commission, about $57,000 
more. The supplies thus furnished are distrib- 
uted with great care to avoid waste, and to 
supplement the food, clothing, and medicines 
which the Government is bound to furnish— 
the object being to do what the Government 
cannot, and to avoid duplicating its supplies of 
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what it can and should furnish. Care is exer- 
cised also to avoid imposition, while no sufferer 
in need is allowed to suffer when the Com- 
mission can supply his wants. The Commission 


is national in its character, and supplies the 


soldiers of one State as readily as those of an- 
other. Nay, more—the rebel wounded, when 
left on the field, or in temporary hospitals with- 
in the Union lines, or when sent to camps and 
hospitals as prisoners, have uniformly received 
its bounty and its assiduous care. It has had 
in this matter, at times, to contend, both among 
the people and on the field, with that exclusive 
feeling which would limit its beneficence to the 
soldiers of a single State or regiment; but often- 
est the agents of these local organizations have, 
from the feeling which such exclusiveness has 
caused among the soldiers, turned their stores 
into the depots of the Commission, and them- 
selves aided in their distribution to the soldiers, 
without distinction of locality. The Field Re- 
lief Superintendents, already mentioned, who 
accompany each army corps, belong to this de- 
partment of general relief. 

3. The Department of Special Relief.—This 
department is under the general superintend- 
ence of Rev. F. N. Knapp, Associate Secretary 
of the Commission for tlie East, at Washington, 
and of Dr. J. S. Newberry, Associate Secre- 
tary for the West, at Louisyille. It furnishes 
“Homes” to soldiers, where shelter, food, and 
medical care and general superintendence are 
furnished for those soldiers who are not yet un- 
der the care of the Government, or have just 
got out of their care, or have somehow lost 
their status and cannot immediately regain it 
—recruits, or men on leave, sick leave or fur- 
lough, going to and fro; men without skill to 
care for themselves, ignorant, underwitted, or 
vicious; men discharged prematurely from the 
hospitals; men found in the streets, or left be- 
hind by their regiments. Of these classes about 
seven thousand five hundred are accommodated 
daily or nightly in the homes of the Commis- 
sion at Alexandria, Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cairo, Padu- 
cah, Camp Nelson, Louisville, New Albany, 
Nashville, Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit, Mem- 
phis, and New Orleans. 

There are also belonging to this department 
six lodges—homes on a smaller scale—where 
the wearied soldier, sick or feeble, may await 
his opportunity of obtaining his pay from the 
Paymaster-General; or landing sick from a 
steamer or cars, and unable to reach the hos- 
pital to which he may belong, can find rest, 
food, and medical care, till he can be transfer- 
red to the hospital, or is able to rejoin his regi- 
-nent. There a sa . aa Soe = and 
at Washington, D.C., ‘Homes for the Wives, 
Mothers, and Children of Soldiers,” fitted up 
and supplied by the Commission, where these 
friends of the sick and wounded soldier, coming 
with scanty means to minister to his necessities, 
can find comfortable food and shelter. Besides 
these, “feeding stations” for the supply of the 
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sick, wounded, and famished soldier, passing to 
and from the field, have been established, usually 
temporarily, but sometimes permanently, on the 
route from Louisville to Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, &c., and in the Shenandoah Valley, at 
City Point, and elsewhere. The hospital cars, 
of which there are several, between Washing- 
ton, New York, and Boston, and between Louis- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tennessee, fitted up with 
hammocks, in rubber slings, and with a small 
kitchen for preparing the necessary food for the 
sick and wounded, and under the charge of a 
skilful surgeon, belong to this department; as 
do also the Sanitary steamers, the Clara Bell, 
on the Mississippi, the New Dunleith, on the 
Cumberland, and the Elizabeth, on the Potomac. 
These are used both for the transmission of ne- 
cessary supplies, and the transportation of the 
wounded. In this department, also, the com- 
mission have established agencies at Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, Louisville, and 
New Orleans, for obtaining for the soldiers and 
their families, pensions, bounties, back pay, 
transportation, aid in correcting the soldiers’ 
papers, where there are errors in form, or re- 
covering them their positions when they have 
wrongfully been set down as deserters, and . 
saving them from sharpers. The Commission 
have also established Hospital Directories at 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and Louis- 
ville. In these four directories are registered 
the names of all soldiers in the United States 
general hospitals, and as far as possible the 
regimental and post hospitals throughout the 
country, and these are constantly receiving ad- 
ditions from ‘the reports sent regularly from 
such hospitals. By applying to these Directo- 
ries, information is furnished to friends without 
cost, other than that of postage or telegram, of 
the location and condition of any soldier who 
is or has been within a year an inmate of any 
United States military hospital. At the Wash- 
ington office of the Commission, the names of 
ohio in the hospitals in Eastern Virginia, 

aryland, District of Columbia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, are 
recorded ; at Philadelphia, those in Pennsylva- 
nia hospitals; at New York, those in New York, 
New Jersey, and New England; at Louisville, 
those in Western Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas. The officers in charge 
require the name, rank, company, and _ regi- 
ment of the person inquired for, and where he 
was when last heard from. About 900,000 
names have been thus recorded, and the infor- 
mation afforded by these directories to the 
friends of the sick and wounded has been of in- 
calculable value, often leading to the preserva 
tion of life, and to the relief of that most terri- 
ble mental anguish, the torture of a dread un- 
certainty. 

Still another measure of special relief, on 
which the Commission has expended more than 
$30,000, is the sending of supplies, so long as it 
was permitted, to our soldiers who were pris- 
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oners at Richmond, Salisbury, and Anderson- 
ville, aud there undergoing the terrors of cold, 
nakedness, and starvation. It also sent on 
every flag-of-truce boat from Fortress Monroe 
ample stores of clothing, cordials, nourishing 
food, medicine, and restoratives, for the poor 
fellows who were exchanged, and who, but for 
this timely relief, would have many of them died 
on the voyage. It has organized a system of 
furnishing fresh supplies to the hospitals around 
Washington at prime cost, which it brings 
from Philadelphia in arctic cars, thus prevent- 
ing frauds, and the commissions formerly ob- 
tained by the hospital stewards, and furnishing 
more and better supplies to the inmates of the 
hospitals for less money. It has caused reforms 
to be instituted in our own convalescent and 
parole camps, and in the prison camps of the 
rebels, which our Government hold as prisoners, 
promoting the health and comfort of both in 
every possible way. Its agents and superin- 
tendents have often brought off men under fire 
from the battle-field, and four of them were 
taken prisoners by the rebels, after Gettysburg, 
and notwithstanding the kindnesses bestowed 
by the Commission on rebels, wounded and 
prisoners, were subjected to the meagre fare and 
intolerable filth of Libby prison and Castle 
Thunder, for months, when two of them were 
finally released on parole. 

4. The Department of Field Relief.—The 
Commission has maintained a chief inspector 
for the armies of the East, and another for the 
military division of the Mississippi, whose duty 
is to superintend the work of field relief. He 
has under his command a superintendent and 
assistant-superintendent of such army, two field 
storekeepers and two messengers, and one or 
more relief agents to each army corps, These 
relief agents are furnished with one or more 
wagons of supplies and ambulances, and move 
with their corps in the field, ministering to the 
wounded on the field, furnishing bandages, cor- 
dials, and nourishment, and aiding the surgeons 
and assistant-surgeons in the field hospitals, 
They also render assistance and supply de- 
ficiencies in the care of the sick in camp. The 
expenditure of the Commission for the Field 
Relief Department has been about $190,000. 

5. Still another department of the Sanitary 
Commission’s work has been its Auriliary Re- 
lief Corps. This was first organized in May, 
1864. Its object was to supply the deficiency 
of systematic personal attendance and work in 
the hospitals, or. among the wounded on the 
field. It employed in the Eastern armies (in 
Virginia and the Department of the South) 
forty men regularly, and the number was in- 
creased during the severe battles of May and 
June, by volunteers, to one hundred and fifty. 
In all, four hundred different agents were em- 
ployea, and more than seventy-five thousand 
patients served with suitable food, delicacies, 
cordials, clothing, &c., &c., previous to Jan. 1, 
1865. Personal ministrations to the sick and 
wounded, in the way of conversation, writing 
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letters, supplying them with stationery, postage 
stamps, hewspapers, magazines, and books, also 
formed a part of the duties of this corps. 

In these labors it has constantly had the aid 
and codperation of the Medical Department, and, 
where it could be bestowed, that of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department; and the generals and 
commanding officers in the field have, almost 
without exception, given it their hearty sanc- 
tion and assistance. Without these, its work 
would have been fourfold more expensive than 
it has; but even with this assistance, it has ne- 
cessarily had to incur large expenditures, and 
has distributed supplies to an immense value, 
At the commencement of its work, when it was 
expected that the war would be a brief one, it 
made its appeals to the public for fifty thousand 
dollars, a sum which it was thought would suf- 
fice to accomplish its purposes; but with the 
increasing proportions of the war, increasing 
means. were found necessary. While, of most 
descriptions of supplies, their stock derived from 
the branches was ample, there were some, such 
as the best qualities of wines and brandies, 
quinine, &c., which could only be obtained b 
cash purchases. The transportation of their 
supplies, though much of it was given by rail- 
road companies, was still very te eyees while 
the maintenance of their homes, lodges, offices, 
and directories, required a heavy outlay. The 
Commission, as such, received no compensation, 
and of its officers, the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Treasurer, received no pay ; while the 
Associate Secretary for the West, the only other 
member of the Commission now in service 
(except the Executive Committee), having left 
his residence and practice at Cleveland for 
Louisville in the Commission’s service, has a 
moderate salary. The Commission has regarded 
it necessary for the proper performance of its 
extensive, varied, and onerous duties, to employ 
paid agents, and has in its employ about two 
hundred. To none of them are salaries paid so 
large as they could receive in other business, 
but they remain in the work because they love 
it. The aggregate salaries, previous to May, 
1864, was about $15,000 per month, and of 
other expenses from $30,000 to $35,000 per 
month, making a total sum of $45,000 to $50,000 
per month; but with the progress of the gigan- 
tic campaigns, and the terrible battles, both East 
and West, inthe months of May, June, July, 
and August, 1864, this expenditure was greatly 
increased. For the months of May and June 
alone the outlay was $525,000, and for the sea- 
son more than $1,000,000.' The expenditure 
of supplies varies with the occurrence of great 
battles. During, and immediately after, the 
battles at Gettysburg, supplies to the value ot 
$75,000 were distributed there. To the army 
of the Cumberland, within ten days after the 
disastrous battle of Chickamauga, six thousand 
packages were sent; and immediately after 
Chattanooga, five thousand packages-and boxes 
went forward. ; 

The receipts of the Commission, from its or- 
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ganization in June, 1861, to Oct. 1, 1864, were 
in money $3,083,124.58; of this amount about 
$1,000,000 has been received from the States 
and territories on the Pacific slope, including 
about $700,000 from California alone. Aside 
from this, its branches have received in money 
to December, 1864, about $2,000,000, which has 
bee. nded in the purchase of supplies, in 
loca. relief, and in the support of establish- 
ments of special relief under their direct charge. 
Its expenditures for the same period were $2,- 
467,958.55, and in the months of October and 
Noyv., $263,000, making its total expenditure 
from June, 1861, to Dec., 1864, $2,731,203.79. 
The value of articles received in kind as contri- 
butions by the Commission, from June, 1861, to 
Oct., 1864, was_ $8,406,272.78, of which $5,- 
286,439.85 consisted of bedding, hospital furni- 
ture, and wearing apparel; $1,362,560.42, of 
hospital food and delicacies; $298,437.28, of 
miscellaneous supplies, and the remainder un- 
specified articles. The branches of the Com- 
mission, twelve in number, had furnished sup- 
plies to local institutions, soldiers’ families, hos- 
pitals, &c., to the amount of between two and 
three millions more. Previous to July 1, 1864, 
the cost of distribution was only 3.76 per cent. 
of the amount distributed. The heavy expense 
of chartering steamers and employing auxiliary 
relief agents, &c., during the campaign of 1864, 
increased the cost of distribution to 4.88 per 
cent. of the value of the supplies distributed. 

During the autumn and winter of 1863-4, 
and the spring and summer of 1864, a series of 
fairs were held in several of the principal cities 
of the Union, in the interest of the Commission 
ani its branches. These fairs were more gigan- 
tic in their conception and execution, and yielded 
larger returns than any enterprises of the kind 
ever attempted in this country. The Chicago 
fair, the first held, realized about $80,000 net; 
that at Boston, about $140,000; Cincinnati, 
$240,000; Albany, $80,000; Cleveland, about 
$80,000; Brooklyn, N.Y., $401,000 ; New York 
City, $1,200,000; Pittsburg, $100,000; Balti- 
more, $55,000 ; Philadelphia, $1,080,000. Sevy- 
eral of the smaller cities collected at fairs for 
the same object, from $10,000 to $20,000. These 
sums were not, except in the case of the New 
York and Philadelphia fairs, paid wholly into 
the treasury of the parent Commission, a part, 
and in some cases the whole, being reserved for 
the purchase of supplies and material, and the 
support of local institutions for the soldiers or 
their families. The supplies and material thus 
purchased, of course, have since appeared, or 
will eventually appear, in the receipts in kind 
of the parent Commission. 

Il. Toe Western Sanitary Consmassron. 
This organization -is entirely distinct from the 
United States Sanitary Commission, but, like 
that, knows no State boundaries, but ministers 
alike to the needs of soldiers from all the States, 
though from its location it has only supplied 
the wants of Western armies, and of the freed- 
men and white refugees of the Mississippi Val- 
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ley. It derived its first authority to act from 
the following order of Maj.-Gen. Fremont: 


HeapQuartTers, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
' Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5, 1861. t 
Special Orders No. 159. 

With a view to the health and comfort of the vo!. 
unteer troops in and near to the city of St. Louis, ¢ 
Sanitary Commission is hereby appointed, to consist 
of five gentlemen, who shall serve voluntarily, and 
be removable at pleasure. Its general object shall 
be to carry out, under the properly-constituted mil- 
at authorities, and in compliance with their orders, 
such sanitary regulations and reforms as the well- 
being of the soldiers demands. ; 

The Commission shall have authority, under the 
directions of the Medical Director, to select, fit up, 
and furnish suitable buildings for army and brigade 
hospitals, in such place, and in such manner as cir- 
cumstances require. It will attend to the selection 
and appointment of women nurses, under the au- 
thority and by the direction of Miss D. L. Dix, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the nurses of Military Hospi- 
tals in the United States. It will codperate with the 
surgeons of the several hospitals in providing male 
nurses, and in whatever manner practicable, and by 
their consent. It shall have authority to visit the 
different camps, toconsult with the commanding 
officers, and the colonels and other officers of the 
seyeral regiments, with regard to the sanitary and 
general condition of the troops, and aid them in pro- 
viding proper means -for the preservation of health 
and prevention of sickness, by supplies of wholesome 
and well-cooked food, by good systems of drainage, 
and other practicable methods. It will obtain from 
the community at large such additional means of in- 
creasing the comfort and promoting the moral and 
social welfare of the men, in camp and hospital, as 
may be needed, and cannot be furnished by Govern- 
ment regulations. It will, from time to time, report 
directly to the commander-in-chief of the depart- 
ment the condition of the camps and hospitals, with 
such suggestions as can properly be made by a San- 
itary Board. 

This Commission is not intended in any way to 
interfere with the Medical Staff, or other officers of 
the army, but to codperate with them, and aid them 
in the discharge of their present arduous and extra- 
ordinary duties. It will be treated by all officers of 
the army, both regular and volunteer, in this De- 
partment, with the ect due to the humane and 

atriotic motives of the members, and to the author- 
ity of the commander-in-chief. 

This Sani Commission will, for the present, 
consist of Jas. E. Yeatman, Esq.; C. S. Greeley, Esq. ; 
J. B. Johnson, M. D.; George Partridge, Esq.; and 
the Rev. William G. Eliot, D.D. 

By order of Maj.-Gen. JOHN C. FREMONT. 
J. C. Keron, Ass’t. Adjt.-Gen. 


The authority conferred by this order was 
recognized and confirmed by Maj.-Gen. Hal- 
leck, who added Dr. S. Pollak to the Commis- 
sion, and still later, viz., December 16, 1862, . 
by an order from the Secretary of War (Hon. 
E. M. Stanton), extending the field of its labors, 
and reappointing the members of the Commis- 
sion as at first constituted. 

This Commission has not devoted its atten- 
ton to as wide a range of topics as the United 
States Sanitary Commission, but has confined 
itself to the work of superintending hospitals, 
furnishing supplies, appointing nurses, visiting 
and caring for the sick and wounded of the 
army of the Southwest Frontier, the District 
of East Arkansas, the armies operating on both 
sides of the Mississippi, and the Mississippi Naval 
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Flotilla; it has at all times acted in concert 
with the Medical Directors and Inspectors of 
these armies, and on account of their efficient 
supervision of the condition and sanitary wants 
of the armies under their charge, has not found 
it necessary to appoint separate medical inspec- 
tors. It has the superintendence of twelve 
hospitals (one for officers and another for mil- 
itary prisoners), having accommodations for 
about eight thousand patients, besides ten large 
hospital steamers and floating hospitals; it has 
established Soldiers’ Homes, and Soldiers’ 
Lodges, at St. Louis, Memphis, and Columbus, 
Ky., and agencies at Helena, Milliken’s Bend, 
and Springfield, Mo., and has prepared, pub- 
lished, and distributed,a large edition of a 
‘Treatise on the Preservation of the Health of 
the Soldier, the cooking of food, the prepara- 
tion of diet for the sick, the duties of nurses 
and attendants, and the organization and gen- 
eral management of hospitals.” It has during 
1863 and 1864 given special attention to the 
necessities of the freedmen in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and its officers have interested themselves 
in the adjustment of wages, and in securing 
just and considerate treatment of the emanci- 
pated slaves from those who have. rented the 
plantations, which had been abandoned by 
rebel owners. The Commission have expended 
about $40,000 in the relief of freedmen. It has 
also kept a registry of the location and con- 
dition of invalid and wounded soldiers in the 
Western armies. It has also provided to a con- 
siderable extent for the large number of white 
refugees from the States in insurrection, who 
have drifted into St. Louis, and were in a con- 
dition of great suffering. 

The Western Sanitary Commission has re- 
ceived from its organization to January, 1865, a 
little more than $1,000,000 in cash, of which 
$500,000 was the net result of a fair held in 
St. Louis, in May, 1864; and about $2,000,000 
in supplies. © 

Ill. Orner Sanirary Commissions. Two 
or three of the Western States have established 
organizations dependent partly upon legislative 
grants, and partly upon contributions, for the 
care of the sick and wounded soldiers of their 
respective States, and their families, to which 
they have given the name of ‘State Sanitary 
Commissions.” 

They have generally expended their moneys 
for those services which may be more appro- 
priately rendered to a soldier by his own State, 
or its representatives, than by others, such as 
the furnishing means of reaching home during 
a furlough, or of reaching his regiment when he 
has been detained from it by sickness ; the pro- 
curing of the allotment of his pay or bounty, or 
the rendering him contented by the care of his 
family. The Indiana State Sanitary Commis- 
sion, fostered and prompted by the energetic and 
patriotic Governor of that State, has accom- 
plished much good in this way, and up to Feb- 
ruary, 1864, had expended $320,000 in its suc- 
zor of Indiana soldiers. The Iowa State San- 
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itary Commission has been also very efficient. 
It has expended $175,500 to February 1, 1864, 
An organization of a similar character, though 
we believe not with the same name, exists in 
Wisconsin, having originated with the late 
lamented Governor, Louis P. Harvey, who lost 
his life in a journey to the field of Shiloh, to 
distribute its bounties. It has contributed 
largely to the aid of the soldiers, and its ben- 
efactions have not been confined to those from 
Wisconsin. In Iilinois, there is an officer called 
a Commissioner-General, whose function it is 
to collect stores and supplies from the towns 
and counties of the State and send them for- 
ward for distribution, after each great battle, 
In New York, a State Soldiers’ Depot was es- 
tablished in July, 1863, in Howard street, New 
York City, and received an appropriation from 
the State Legislature of $200,000, which com- 
bines the character of a Soldiers’ Home, hospi- 
tal, and reading-room, and has its couriers on 
each train on which New York and other sol: 
diers come from the Army of the Potomac, and 
meets them coming from other points, by steam- 
ers or otherwise, cares for the comfort of the 
sick and wounded, administering, under the 
direction of its surgeon, cordials and nutriment 
while in transit, protects them from the sharp- 
ers who would plunder them, and in every way 
looks after their interests. It has expended 
since its organization in June, 1863, about 
$65,000 in money, and has distributed clothing, 
etc., to the amount of over $10,000 more. It 
has fed and lodged over 15,000 soldiers, and 
given aid and counsel to thousands more. The 
plan for establishing national cemeteries in the 
vicinity of our great battle-fields, at Gettysburg, 
Antietam, Chattanooga, etc., has been greatly 
promoted by its earnest advocacy. 

One of the best of the institutions of this 
class is ‘The New England Soldiers’ Relief 
Association,” located at 194 Broadway, New. 
York, and organized April 3, 1862. Its found- 
ers and supporters were New England men and 
women, but its doors have been opened to, and 
its charities lavished upon, the soldiers of every 
State. That a soldier was on furlough, or sick 
or wounded, discharged, or in trouble, has been 
ever a sufficient passport to its halls and its 
sympathies. Since its organization it has re- 
ceived, registered, lodged, fed, aided, and 
clothed, sick and wounded or disabled soldiers 
from thirty-one States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the regular army, the navy, and the In- 
valid Corps, to the number of about 45,000, and 
has fed or lodged, and rendered assistance to 
many thousands more, who were not sick, 
wounded, or. disabled. It has a Hospital Rec- 
ord and Directory, very full and complete, of 
the inmates of all the military hospitals of New 
York and New England, which is kept up to 
date by daily reports from each hospital, and 
gives full particulars in regard to the location, 
condition, and final disposition of each patient. 
This register contains about 40,000 names, and 
is so complete that the Sanitary Commission, 
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tn February, 1864, relinquished theirs for that 
Department, in its favor. It has a good hos- 
ital for the sick or wounded soldiers, with a 
skilful surgeon, careful attendants, and assid- 
tous volunteer night watchers; furnishes an 
asylum to those unfortunate soldiers who, dis- 
charged from the service without means, find 
themselves homeless and shelterless, giving 
them a home till employment can be provided 
for them. It also interests itself in procuring 
transportation, bounties, and back pay for the 
soldiers, and furnishing information to the 
friends of those who are sick, or have died, rel- 
ative to procuring their dues. Religious ser- 
vices are conducted every Sabbath at its rooms. 
Much of the service rendered, including that 
of the Superintendent, is voluntary, and with- 
out compensation. Indeed, the Superintendent 
has, in addition, paid large sums from his own 
pocket, for the relief of soldiers, in cases where 
such relief could not properly come from the 
State funds, or the funds of the Association. 
The Superintendent of this Association acts 
also in the capacity of State Military Agent 
for the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Indiana, and is authorized to render such 
assistance as may be needed to the soldiers of 
those States coming to New York. 
SANTANA, Pepro, an ex-President and 
General of San Domingo, born in the early 
part of the present century, died in San Do- 
mingo June 14th, 1864. He first brought him- 
self into notice in 1844, when by his successful 
efforts to secure the independence of the 
Dominican republic of the island of Hayti he 
acquired from his countrymen the title of the 
“Liberator.” In the same year he was elected 
President of the republic, which office he held 
until 1849. During this period treaties were 
concluded with France and Great Britain, and 
the new nation was established on a firm foot- 
ing. Retiring from office upon the election of* 
his successor Jimenes, in 1849, he was almost 
immediately afterwards called to assume the 
dictatorship upon the invasion of the country 
by Soulouque, the Haytien emperor, whom he 
defeated in a decisive battle near Savanna 
Numero on April 22d. Jimenes having fied 
the country, Baez was elected the constitu- 
tional President and Santana laid down his 
dictatorship. In 1853 he was reélected for 
another term of four years, distinguishing him- 
self in 1855 and 1856 by signally defeating 
Soulouque, and in 1857 he was again succeeded 
by Baez, who signalized his return to power by 
becoming the leader of the clerical or reaction- 
ary party. So distasteful did this prove to the 
people that in September, 1857, Santana was 
enabled to head a revolutionary movement 
which led to the expulsion of Baez in the suc- 
ceeding year, and the restoration of liberal rule. 
When, in the spring of 1861, the Spanish Goy- 
ernment, taking advantage of the confusion 
prevailing in the United States, undertook to 
reannex the Dominican republic to its domin- 
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ions, Santana became, by means of, bribes, a 
ready instrument to effect this purpose. By 
his proclamation of March 18, 1861, he an- 


‘nounced the union of the State with Spain, 


and was rewarded with a lieutenant-genera! 
ship in the Spanish Army, a title of nobility, 
and various decorations. That his action was 
not in accordance with the wishes of the 
people was seen in the sanguinary resistance 
to Spanish rule which: followed, and which 
will prove in all probability successful. Sant- 
ana died hated by his countrymen and neglected 
by those to whom he had assumed to sell the 
republic. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. The two duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, together with the 
duchy of: Lauenburg, were formerly dependen- 
cies of the crown of Denmark; but on the death 
ot King Frederic VIL, the difference of opinion 
as to the lawful successor of the late king in 
the duchies, where the salic law had formerly 
been in force, led to a war of Austria and Prus- 
sia against Denmark, which terminated in a 
treaty of peace, concluded at Vienna on Aug. 
1st, 1864, and providing (in the 1st paragraph) 
that “ His Majesty the King of Denmark re- 
nounces all his rights to the duchies of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Lauenburg in favor of their 
Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor 
of Austria, engaging to recognize the arrange- 
ments their said Majesties shall make in respect 
of those duchies.” 

The question of succession was not solved 
at the close of the year 1864. The chief 
claimant was Frederic, prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein Sonderburg Augustenburg, born July 
6th, 1829. His chief competitor was the grand- 
duke of Oldenburg; but Prussia indicated that 
she also would present a claim, if not to the 
lawful succession, yet to the right of possession 
of the duchies, or, at least, of a part of them. 

On Dec. 7th, 1863, the Federal Diet of Ger- 
many, on the motion of Austria and Prussia, 
resolved to execute the federal. laws against 
Denmark, and compel her to revoke the funda- 
mental law of Noy. 18, 1863, as far as the duch- 
ies of Holstein and Lauenburg are concerned, 
as inconsistent with the rights of these duchies 
and of the German confederacy, of which they 
form apart. The decision of the question of 
succession was reserved. A motion for a “fed- 
eral occupation” of Holstein and Lauenburg 
was rejected, as prejudging the decision of the 
question of succession. Austria, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, and Hanover were ordered to furnish a 
contingent for the federal army, which was to 
take possession of Holstein; but only the forees 
of the two latter States were to march into the 
duchies, while those of Austria and Prussia 
were to form a corps of observation. The 
whole federal army was placed under the chief 
command of the Saxon General Hake. On the 
approach of the German troops, the Danes 
evacuated the duchies of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg, with the exception of a small strip of 
land to the north of the Eider (the crewn 
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works at, Rendsburg, and six villages claimed 
by the Danes as belonging to Schleswig). 

The Federal Commissioners, which accom- 
panied the federal army, at once organized a 
provisional Government. The ‘ Holstein Gov- 
ernment,” which had been established on Nov. 
12th, 1862, by the King of Denmark at Ploen, 
for the administration of the duchies, was abol- 
ished and a “ Ducal Government” established 
at Kiel. ; 

The Prince Frederic of Augustenburg snd- 
Jenly and unexpectedly arrived at Kiel on Dec. 
80th, 1863, and addressed a proclamation to 
the people announcing his arrival and his acces- 
sion to the Government as Frederic VIII., Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein. He was received by the 
people with great and unanimous enthusiasm. 
All the towns of Holstein sent deputies to the 
duke, to pay him their homage, and the clergy, 
at a meeting held at Neumunster, on Jan. 15th, 
unanimously resolved to petition the Diet to 
recognize the rights of Duke Frederic. 

On Dec. 28th, 1863, Prussia and Austria pro- 
posed to the Federal Diet to summon the Dan- 
ish Government not to execute, with regard to 
the duchy of Schleswig, the fundamental law 
_ of Noy. 18th, 1863, and to declare, that in case 
of a refusal on the part of Denmark, the Ger- 
manic confederation would be obliged to pro- 
cure, by means of a military occupation of 
Schleswig, a pledge for the accomplishment of 
their legitimate wishes. This proposition was, 
on Jan, 14, 1864, rejected by 11 against 5 votes, 
viz.: Austria, Prussia, Hesse-Kassel, Mecklen- 
burg, and 16th “ curia” (the States casting col- 
lectively the 16th vote).* The two great 
powers, Prussia and Austria, declared that 
they would henceforth carry out their proposi- 
tion, not as members of the German Diet, but 
as great powers of Europe. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Saxe- 
Weimar, Meiningen, Coburg-Gotha, the 13th 
and 15th “ curie,” protested against this decla- 
ration, On Jan. 16th Austria and Prussia 
notified the Danish Government that they 
would recall their ministers, if the constitu- 
tion of Nov. 18th, 1863, were not withdrawn 
within forty-eight hours. In reply the Danish 
Government, on Jan, 18th, demanded a delay 
of six weeks, in order to give it time to convoke 
the Rixrad of Denmark and Schleswig, and de- 
liberate with it concerning a change in the con- 
stitution of Nov. 18. This demand was rejected 
by Austria and Prussia. On the other hand, 
the Prime Minister of Denmark, Bishop Mon- 
rad, declared on Jan. 27th to the Landsthing 
that the Danish Government would never con- 
sent to a union of Schleswig with Holstein, or 
to an autonomy of Schleswig, or to a division 
of the duchy. 

The Prussian and Austrian troops, on Jan. 
17th, began to move, without obtaining pre- 
vious authority from the Governments con- 
cerned, or from the Federal Diet, through the 


* For the composition of the Federal Diet, see the article 
Germany in the ANNuaL Cyciopzp1a for 1863. 
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territory of Oldenburg and Hamburg. On Jan. 
21st they entered Holstein. On the next day 
the Federal Diet gave its consent to the march 
of the Austrian and Prussian troops through 
Holstein, after having previously (Jan. 19th) 
received the assurance from these two powers 
that they would in no way obstruct the action 
of the federal commissioners, or the commander- 
in-chief of the federal troops. On Jan, 30th 
the Field-Marshal, Gen. Wrangel, commander- 
in-chief of the ‘ Austro-Prussian Army for 
Schleswig-Holstein,” summoned Lieut.-Gen. 
de Meza, general in chief of the Danish Army, 
to evacuate Schleswig. This demand was, on 
Jan. 31st, rejected by the Danish general. 

On Feb. 1st the Austro-Prussian army crossed 
the Eider, extending its line from Kiel to Rends- 
burg, the Prussians forming the right wing under 
command of Prince Frederic Charles of Prussia, 
and the Austrians the left wing under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Field-Marshal de Gablenz. The 
Danish line, which extended from Eckenforde 
to Sorgbriick, was driven back by the allies. 
The Austrian vanguard, under command of 
Maj.-Gen. Gondrecourt drove, on Feb. 3d, the 
Danes from the fortified positions of Jagel and 
Oberselk, and stormed the Koenigsberg. The 
Danish forces then withdrew behind the strong- 
ly fortified line of the “ Dannevirke.” This, 
however, became at once untenable, when, on 
Feb. 5th, the Prussians effected a passage over 
the Schley, opposite Arnis. Amidst constant 
skirmishing the Danes fell back to the fortifica- 
tions of Duppel opposite the island of Alsen. In 
one of the engagements, which took place dur- 
ing this retreat, at Oeversee, Prince Wilhelm 
of Wirtemberg, who commanded one of the 
Austrian regiments, was seriously wounded. 
In a few more days the whole main land of 
Schleswig, with the exception of the fortifica- 
tions near Duppel, was in the hand of the allies. 
Immediately on the retreat of the Danes, every 
town of Schleswig proclaimed Prince Frederic 
Duke of Schleswig. On Feb. 7th a proclama- 
tion from Gen. Wrangel announced to the peo- 
ple of the duchy the appointment of two Aus- 
tro-Prussian civil commissioners for the ad- 
ministration of the duchy (Baron de Zedlitz for 
Prussia, and Count de Revertera for Austria). 
The commissioners, on Feb. 8, issued a procla- 
mation declaring the power of the King of Den- 
mark to be suspended and the laws of the coun- 
try to remain in force; the expression “royal” 
authority and the use of the “royal” seal were 
prohibited ; protection was promised to all who 
would submit to the authority of the general- 
in-chief; political societies and manifestations, 
especially such as would aim at prejudging the 
question of succession, were forbidcen. On 
Feb. 17th the commissioners issued a decree 
suspending the constitution of Nov. 18, 1863, 
and by another deéree issued two days later, 
they reéstablished the use of the German lan- 
guage in the churches and schools in the places 
in which it had been suppressed by the Danish 
edicts of 1851. 
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In the meanwhile, serious difficulties had 
arisen between the Prussian and the federal 
armies. On Feb. 9 General Wrangel notified 
General Hake, the commander of the federal 
troops, that to assure the operations of war, it 
was indispensably necessary for him to have 
the cities of Altona, Neuminster, and Kiel, 
occupied by Prussian troops. The federal 
eigen on Feb. 11, refused to accede to this 

emand, but notwithstanding this refusal and 
the of the federal commissioners, the 
Prussian troops entered Altona on Feb. 12. On 
the same day an order from Frankfort author- 
ized Gen. Hake to receive them. 

This conflict added to the irritation which had 
already existed between Austria and Prussia on 
the one hand, and the majority of the minor 
States, headed by Bavaria, on the other. On 
Feb. 11 the committee of the Federal Diet on 
Schleswig-Holstein presented the report. The 
majority ee ark 1. That the protocol of 
London (the treaty of May 8th, 1852) had no 
obligatory force for Germany. 2. That the 
Confederation cannot re ize it, and cannot 
take it as the basis of its decisions. 3. ‘That, 
consequently, the powers of the envoy of King 
Christian IX. near the Diet cannot be admitted. 
4. That, on the contrary, the committee be in- 
vited to present, as soon as possible, its report 
on the question of succession. The minority, 
Austria and Prussia, proposed to reject this 
motion, and instruct the committee to examine 
the question of succession in the duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg. The vote 
on these motions was taken on Feb. 25. Arti- 
cles 1 and 2 of the proposition of the majority 
were rejected by 9 votes against 7; but articles 
3 and 4 adopted by the same majority of 9 
against 7. In the same session, Austria and 
Prussia demanded that the chief command of 
the army of the federation be transferred 
to the general-in-chief of the allied army, 
and that the Diet approve the nomination of 
two new civil commissioners for Holstein, by 
Austria and Prussia. On March 3d a vote was 
taken on the proposition made by the two 
great powers, when 6 voted for it and 3 against, 
and 7 for referring it to a committee. 

Notwithstanding the threats of the English 
Government that England would not allow the 
allied troops to pass beyond the frontier of 
Schleswig, the Prussians, on Feb. 18th, crossed 
into Jutland, and on the next day occupied 
Kolding. Their advance was obstinately op- 
posed by the Danes, but on March 15th the 
whole of Jutland as far as the Lymfjord, was 
occupied “by the allies. The most desperate 
struggle of the war was near the fortifications 
of Duppel. On March 17th the Prussians oc- 
cupied the villages of Rackebull and Duppel. 
On March 29th they completed the first par- 
allels against the intrenchments. On April 
18th, after a farious bombardment from 118 
guns, lasting for several hours, the fortifications 
of Duppel as well as the téte de pont of Sonder- 
berg, were stormed by the Prussians, who cap- 
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tured on this occasion 3,790 prisoners. The 
total loss of the Danes, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, was 106 officers and 5,500 men; 
while the loss of the allies amounted to 16 
officers and 213. men killed, 54 officers and 
864 men wounded, and 39 missing; total, 70 
officers and 1,116 men. The occupation by 
the allies of Duppel, put them in possession 
of the entire mainland of the duchy of Schles- 
wig. On April 29th the Danes evacuated the 
fortress of Fredericia, the only fortified place 
which they still held in Jutland. 

These reverses disposed the Danes favorably 
toward the proposal of England to hold a con- 
ference at London consisting of the representa- 
tives of the great powers of Europe, of the bel- 
ligerent powers, and of Sweden, for the purpose 
of attempting a peaceable solution of the difti- 
culty. The Conference (see Lonpon ConFEr- 
ENCE) declared on May 9th in favor of an 
armistice, which was acceded to by the repre- 
sentatives of both the belligerent parties; but 
before this decision was known by the govern- 
ments of the belligerent States, and acted upon, 
a naval engagement took place, on May 9th, 
near Heligoland, between 2 frigates and 1 cor- 
vette on the side of the Danes, and 2 Austrian 
frigates and 2 Prussian gunboats on the other. 
When one of the Austrian frigates caught fire, 
it was deemed necessary by the allied fleet to 
relinquish the combat and retreat to Heligoland. 

The London Conference did not succeed in 
bringing on peace, and on June 26th hostilities 
were resumed. On June 29th the allies forced 
a passage to the island of Alsen, which the 
Danes were compelled to abandon in the great- 
est haste. Jutland was placed under Austro- 
Prussian administration, and all the islands to 
the west of Schleswig occupied in rapid succes- 
sion. The Danes had hitherto hoped for aid 
from England, but when the debate in the 
English Parliament clearly showed that neither 
the ministry nor the opposition (the tories) in- 
tended to go to war in their behalf, they con- 
sented to a new suspension of hostilities, at a 
conference held at Christiansfeld, July 18th. 
On June 26th, a Peace Conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries of the three powers was opened at 
Vienna, and on August 1st the preliminaries 
of peace were signed. They provide for the 
cession by Denmark of the duchies of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Lauenburg, a complete sus- 
pension of hostilities until Sept. 15th, the right 
to terminate the armistice after six weeks of 
previous notice, and the continuance of Jutland 
under the administration of the allies until the 
conclusion of peace. The details of the arrange- 
ment were not upon until Oct. 30th, 
on which day the definite treaty was signed. 

The treaty contains twenty-four articles and 
a few supplements. Article one simply repro- 
duces the corresponding article of the peace 
preliminaries in which the King of Denmark 
cedes all his rights to the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg, in favor of the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. 
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As equivalent for the Jutland territory of 
Mogel, Tondern, the Island of Amrom, the Jut- 
land portion of the islands of Féhr, Sylt, Rém- 
soe, &c., which Denmark has ceded to the 
Duchies, a portion of northern Schleswig has 
been restored to Denmark. The peninsula of 
Stenderup, opposite Fihnen, is included in 
Danish Schleswig. In granting this compen- 
sation for the Jutland enclaves, which was ear- 
nestly desired by Denmark, owing to the stra- 
tegic position of the ceded territory, the German 
powers wished to show that the -separation 
of Schleswig from the Danish monarchy was 
not a first step toward the dismemberment of 
Denmark. Upon the other hand, the peace 
treaty contains no stipulation guaranteeing the 
Danish population living in German Schleswig, 
the right of their national language. 

Article six stipulates for the nomination of a 
mixed commission of Prussian, Austrian, and 
Danish plenipotentiaries to settle the details of 
the new boundary line upon the spot. 

Article seven contains arrangements respect- 
ing private landed property, which will be 
bisected by the new frontier. 

The following articles are devoted to. finan- 
cial matters. The portion of the Danish debt 
which falls upon the Duchies amounts to twenty- 
nine million rigsdalers (about £3,280,000). The 
manner in which this sum is to be repaid to 
Denmark by the Duchies, is stipulated by the 
treaty. 

_ Denmark further bound herself to return the 

captured German ships, with their cargoes, 
wherever the latter have not been already sold. 
In such cases Denmark undertook to compen- 
sate the owners. 

The treaty was approved on Nov. 9th, in the 
Folksthing (Lower House of the Danish Rigs- 
raad), by 75 against 21 votes; and, on Noy. 11, 
in the Landsthing (Upper House), by 55 votes 
against 4. All the deputies present from 
Schleswig and the enclaves ceded by the treaty 
to the German powers, either voted against the 
treaty or not at all. The bill was at once 
signed by the king, and on Nov. 17th three 
royal proclamations were issued. The first 
releases the inhabitants of the ceded Duchies 
from their oath of allegiance, and the second is 
a farewell address to the people of Schleswig 
and Holstein. The third is addressed to the 
Danes, and says: ‘The separation from the 
kingdom of those inhabitants of Schleswig who 
were bound to Denmark both by sentiment and 
language, is the most painful sacrifice of all. 
We have lost mnch, but have not lost hope; 
the future belongs to those who are in earnest.” 

SCHMUCKER, Samurt Mosuem, LL.D., 
an American author, born at New Market, Va., 
Jan. 12, 1823, died in Philadelphia, May 12, 
1863. At ten years of age he entered the 
Classical Academy of New Market, and was 
admitted in 1886 to the Pennsylvania College, 
located at the same place. He proceeded as 
far as the junior class, and went, in 1838, to 
Washington College, where he graduated in 
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September, 1840. On his return home from 
college, Mr. Schmucker commenced the study 
of theology in the Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, and in October, 1842, was licensed 
to preach by the Lutheran Synod at Bloomfield. 
Soon after, he received and accepted a call from 
the Lutheran Church in Lewiston, Pa., to be- 
come their pastor, being then but twenty years 
of age. In 1845 he accepted a call from the 
first Lutheran Church in Germantown, and 
during his residence there improved himself 
greatly in theological learning. After three 
years at Germantown, he resolved to withdraw 
from the ministry, a determination resulting 
from the fact that he did not find the anxious 
duties and thankless responsibilities of the cleri- 
cal profession very congenial to his disposition. 
In October, 1848, he resigned his church, re- 
ceived an honorable dismission from the Synod 
to which he belonged, removed to Philadelphia, 
and entered upon the study of the law. During 
the progress of his studies Mr. Schmucker was 
an active member of the Philadelphia Law 
Academy, and at one time was the secretary 
of that institution. In January, 1850, he was 
admitted to the bar, and immediately com- 
menced the practice of his profession with the 
most flattering prospects, 

In March, 1853, he removed to New York 
city and entered into partnership with Judge 
Drinker, but after two years’ practice, preferring 
Philadelphia as a residence, he returned there, 
and opened an office, but employed himself 
chiefly in writing; his favorite department 
being history and biography. His principal 
works were: “The Errors of Modern Infidel- 
ity” (1848); “The Spanish Wife” (1854); 
“Catharine the II. Empress of Russia” (1855) ; 
“Nicholas I. of Russia” (1856); “Col. John 
©. Fremont” (1856); “The Yankee Slave Dri- 
ver” (1857); ‘Alexander Hamilton” (1857); 
“Thomas Jefferson” (1857); ‘Memorable 
Scenes in French History” (1857); “ History 
of the Mormons” (1858); “Life of Dr. E. kK. 
Kane” (1858); ‘Life of Napoleon III.” (1858) ; 
“The Arctic Explorations” (1859); ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Daniel Webster” (1859); ‘‘ History of 
all Religions” (1859); ‘‘ History of the Four 
Georges” (1860); ‘History of the Modern 
Jews” (1860); ‘Life of Washington” (1860); 
“ Life of Henry Clay” (1860); “‘ Blue Laws of * 
Connecticut” (1860); ‘* History of the Southern 
Rebellion” (1863). 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Hrnry Rows, LL.D., an 
American ethnologist, born in Albany County, 
N. Y., March 28th, 1793, died at Washington, 
D. C., December 10th, 1864. At the age of 14 
he became amember of Middlebury College, 
Vt., where he soon evinced a decided fondness 
for the physical sciences. He also pursued 
with great eagerness the study of Hebrew, 
German, and French. His father being the 
superintendent of a glass-house, he studied the 
art of glass-making, and in 1816 commenced 
the publication of a work on “ Vitreolcgy,” 
which was never completed. During the next 
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year he made a journey to the West, and after 
his return. with an extensive mineralogical and 
geological collection, he published “ A View of 
the Lead Mines in uri,” and a narrative 
of travel, since enlarged, under the title of 
“Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine 
regions of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and 
Arkansas,” (1853). In 1820 he was appointed 
geologist to an exploring expedition under Gen. 
Cass, to the copper region of Lake Superior 
and the Upper Mississippi, of which he pub- 
lished an account in 1821. In the course of 
the same year he was appointed secretary to 
an Indian commission at Chicago, and having 
travelled through Illinois and along the Wabash 
and Miami Rivers, published a book of “‘ Tray- 
els in the Central Portions of the Mississippi 
Valley.” In 1822, having received the ap- 
pointment of Indian Agent on the northwest- 
ern frontier, he took up his residence at Sault 
Ste. Marie near Lake Superior, and afterwards at 
Macherian on Lake Huron, and married the 
granddaughter of a celebrated Indian chief, 
Miss Johnston, a lady of remarkable beauty 
and worth, who had been educated in Europe, 
and was no less distinguished for her intelli- 
gence and culture, than her personal attrac- 


tions. . From that time Mr. Schoolcraft became 


a diligent and successful student of Indian eth- 
nology, poetry, and history; from 1828 to 1832 
he was a member of the Legislature of 
Michigan, then a territory; in the former year 
he founded the Michigan Historical Society, 
and in 1831 the Algic Society at Detroit; two 
of his lectures before which on the grammatical 
construction of the “Indian languages were 
translated by M. Duponceau into French, and 
received a gold medal from the Institute. At 
this period of his life he published several 
poems, lectures, and reports on Indian subjects, 
and a grammar of the Algonquin language. In 
1832 he was appointed to conduct a second 
Government expedition, and was the first to 
discover the source of the Mississippi, of which 
he published an account in 1834. Two years 
after, having been commissioned to treat with 
tribes on the Upper Lakes, he procured from 
them the cession of 16,000,000 acres of land to 
the United States. After acting for several 
years as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
' chief disbursing agent for the Northern De- 
partment, he removed to New York in 1841; 
visited Europe in 1842; and in 1845 was ap- 
pointed by the State Legislature to make a cen- 
sus of the Six Nations, which was published in 
1848, under the title of “Notes on the Iro- 
quois.” In 1847, under an appoiutment by the 
U. S. Secretary of War, he engaged in the pre- 
paration of a work on the Indians, of which 
six quarto volumes have appeared, entitled 
« Historical and Statistical Information respect- 
ing the History, Condition, and Prospects of 
tle Indian Tribes of the United States.” 

In addition to the above publications, Mr. 
Schooleraft was the author of several other 
interesting volumes rela‘ive to the Indian 
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tribes, the most important of which was “ Algis 
Researches.” In 1847 he was marricd again, 
to a lady of South Carolina, since which time 
he resided in Washington until his death. 

. SEALSFEALD, Cuartes, a popular novelist, 
born in 1797, died at Solothurn, Switzerland, 
May 26, 1864. His nationality has been a mat- 
ter of much dispute; it has been said that he 
was an American, a German, and an English- 
man, and by some he was supposed to be of 
Austrian birth. For the greater portion of his 
life, however, America was his home. Since 
1844 he had resided for the most part in Swit- 
zerland, and when the census of 1860 was taken 
there, he wrote himself down as “Charles 
Sealsfeald, citizen of the United States of Amer-. 
ica, belonging to another religion.” His vigor- 
ous, graphic, and highly characteristic novels, 
tales, and travelling sketches, the scene of all 
of which is chiefly in America, have found 
translations both in England and in the United 
States, and have been made the subject of nu- 
merous articles in magazines and reviews. 
Most of his publications were written in 
German; one of the longest and most impor- 
tant of his romances, however, appeared first 
in English, at Philadelphia, in 1828, under the 
title of ‘“ Tokeah; or, the White Rose.” 
This he afterwards translated into German, 
and published it four years later at Zurich as 
“The Legitimates and the Republicans.” His 
“Trans-Atlantic Travelling Sketches,” ‘“ Pic- 
tures of Life in both Hemispheres,” and “South 
and North,” abound in striking and vivid de- 
lineations of life and character, and have been 
surpassed by no English or American writer on 
the like topics; while his great Mexican novel, 
“The Viceroy and the Aristocracy,” is, perhaps, 
the most powerful and original of all his works. 
Toward 1830 he was for a short time in Paris 
and London, occupied with -journalism. His 
last work appeared in 1842. 

_. SEDGWICK, Jouy, a Major-General of yol- 
enteers in the United States Army, born in 
Connecticut about 1815, killed near Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, Va., May 9th, 1864. He 
was graduated at West Point in 1837, 24th in 
a class of fifty members, among whom were 
Gens. Benham, Hooker, Arnold, French, and 
others of the Federal service, and the rebel 
Generals Bragg, Early, and Pemberton. He 
entered the Mexican war as first lieutenant of 
artillery, and was successively brevetted captain 
and major for gallant conduct at Contreras, 
Churubusco, and Chapultepec. He also dis- 
tinguished himself at the head of his command 
in the attack on the San Cosmo gate of the 
city of Mexico. At the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion he held the position of lieutenant-colonel 
of the 2d United States cavalry. On April 
25th, 1861, he was promoted to the colonelcy 
of the 4th cavalry, and on August 31st was 
commissioned a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers and placed in command of a brigade of 
the Army of the Potomac, which in the subse- 
quent organization of the army was assigned to 
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the Second Corps, under General Sumner, 
General Sedgwick assuming command of the 
3d division of the corps. In this capacity he 
took part in the siege of Yorktown and the 


subsequent pursuit of the enemy up the Penin- . 


sula, and greatly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Fair Oaks, where the timely arrival 
of Sumner’s troops saved the day. In all the 
seven days’ fighting, and particularly at Sav- 
age Station and Glendale, he bore an honorable 
part, and at the battle of Antietam he exhibited 
the most conspicuous gallantry, exposing his 
person with a recklessness which greatly im- 
perilled his life. On this occasion he was twice 
wounded, but refused for two hours to be taken 
from the field. On December 23d he was 
nominated by the President a major-general 
of volunteers, having previously been made a 
brevet brigadier general of the regular army, 
and in the succeeding February he assumed com- 
mand of the Sixth Army Corps. At the head 
of these troops he carried Marye’s Heights in 
the rear of Fredericksburg during the Chancel- 
lorsville campaign in May, 1863, and after the 
retreat of General Hooker across the Rappa- 
hannock, succeeded only by very hard fighting 
in withdrawing his command in the face of a 
superior force, against which he had contended 
for a whole day, to the left bank of the river. 
He commanded the left wing of the Army of 
the Potomac during the advance from the Rap- 
pahannock into Maryland in June, and also at 
the succeeding battle of Gettysburg, where he 
arrived on the second day of the fighting, after 
one of the most extraordinary forced marches 
on record, and where his steady courage in- 
spired confidence among his tried troops. 
During the passage of the Rapidan on Novem- 
ber 7th, 1863, he succeeded, by a well-executed 
manoeuvre, in capturing a whole rebel division 
with a number of guns and colors, for which 
he was thanked by General Meade in a general 
order. In command of his corps he took part 
in the spring campaign of the Wilderness, un- 
der General Grant, and on the 5th and 6th of 
May had position on the Federal right wing, 
where the hardest fighting of those sangui- 
nary engagements took place. Three days 
later, while directing the placing of some 
pieces of artillery in position in the intrench- 
ments in front of Spottsylvania Court Honse, 
he was struck in the head by a bullet from a 
sharpshooter and instantly killed. General 
Sedgwick was one of the oldest, ablest, and 
bravest soldiers of the Army of the Potomac, 
inspiring both officers and men with the fullest 
confidence in his military capacity. His sim- 
plicity and honest manliness of character en- 
deared him, notwithstanding he was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, to all with whom he came in contact, 
and his corps was in consequence one of the best 
in discipline and morale in the army. He sey- 
eral times held temporary command of the Army 
of the Potomac during the absence of General 
Meade, but on more than one occasion declined 
the supreme command. 
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SEWERS. The plans for sewers in the va- 
rious cities of this country have been formed 
upon the general system adopted in London, 
England. But this system has been found to 
be so defective that an entirely new intercepting 
plan of main drainage has been adopted. Its 
importance, therefore, from the influence it is 
likely to have here, is too great to be overlooked. 
The whole system, together with the adyan- 
tages to be derived from it, may be briefly and 
summarily explained in the following words: 

Before the Board of Works arose—as the 
Times expresses it—our efforts in the way 
of drainage were confined to the extremely 
simple expedient of running all drains into 
the Thames; in fact, of making the river 
our great main sewer, and how admirably 
our efforts succeeded the smell of the Thames 
in hot weather soon showed. Bad, how- 
ever, as this system of drainage was, there 
was one thing even worse, which was the 
method of effecting it. The first drains and 
sewers made were in the old districts of the 
metropolis—that is, those districts which lay 
more or less close to the river on each side, and 
therefore the lowest in point of elevation of 
any in the city. It was hard to drain these 
parts at all, and it had to be done by taking 
the sewers so very much lower that it was only 
at dead low water they could empty themselves. 
As London grew, every year added enormously 
to the extent and danger of the evil, till 
scarcely any sewers could empty but at dead 
low tide, when the water in the river was at 
its minimum, and when the returning flood 
swept all the nauseous flotsam and jetsam back 
into the heart of the metropolis, and kept it 
churning backwards and forwards for another 
six hours in the open air. What effect this at 
last produced we all know, though what no 
one knows is why it did not bring a pestilence 
long ago. It is enough, however, to say that 
the evil was so severely felt, and the danger so 
pressing, that the intercepting scheme of main 
drainage was at last adopted, is now nearly 
half executed, and will before this time twelve- 
month be entirely completed, with the excep- 
tion of the small length to be laid in the 
Thames Embankment. The intercepting plan, 
as its name implies, consists in cutting three 
great main drains on both sides of the river, 
and which, instead of running due north and 
south, like the present system, run from west 
to east. These great main lines intercept and 
cut off all the existing lines of drains from the 
river, carry their contents away down to be- 
low Barking Oreek and Erith Marshes, where 
they are poured into gigantic reservoirs, and 
afterwards, when deodorized, turned into the 
river at high tide, and swept away by the ebb 
almost to sea. Thus, the sewage is not only 
turned out free from smell, but turned out into 
a body of water nearly thirty times as great a3 
that into which it used to be poured, and, in- 
stead of sickening the air at our very dvors, 
becomes lost in the volume of water whick 
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rolls down between the marshes on each side 
of the river to far below Gravesend. 

On the north side of the Thames the inter- 
cepting sewers are divided, as we have sai 
into three distinct lines, two of which, call 
respectively the high and middle level sewers, 
unite at and pass over the River Lea; and the 
third, the low level, after passing through 
the Thames Embankment, will eventually join 
them af the proposed pumping station at Abbey 
Mills. Three parallel sewers, called the north- 
ern outfall sewer, each 9 feet by 9 feet, are con- 
structed as one work, in a concrete embank- 
ment, and are carried by aqueducts over rivers, 
roads, and railways, to the Barking reservoir. 
~. On the south side of the Thames there are 
three lines of intercepting sewers, which are 
‘also known as the high level, the middle level, 
and the low level, and these converge to one 
point at Deptford pumping station, where the 
sewage from the low level is lifted into the 
upper-level sewers, and their united stream 
flows thence deep under Greenwich and 
Woolwich, through one outfall sewer, 114 feet 
in diameter, to the Crossness reservoir and 
pumping station in Erith Marshes. Three- 
fourths of London north of the Thames are, 
however, elevated so far above the river that 
the sewage can be conveyed by its own gravi- 
tation to the level of high water at Barking, 
and this is why the sewers are carried in an 
embankment at such a height above the level 
of the marshes, and no pumping station is 
needed at the outfall. But on the south side 
the levels are so low that this cannot be done, 
and therefore the outfall sewer is under ground, 
and a pumping station is placed at its outlet to 
raise the sewage into the reservoir. 

The high, middle level, and outfall sewers 
on both sides of the Thames are now, with the 
exception of a few very minor connections 
and works, completed. The low-level sewer 
on the south side will be finished this year, but 
the short pieces of the northern low-level 
sewer cannot be completed until the Thames 
Embankment is finished. About one-third of 
the metropolitan sewage is now intercepted 
and discharged at the outfalls, and there can be 
little doubt that but for this the river would 
have been much more offensive this dry season 
than it has yet been. 

The areas drained by the three levels on the 
north side are as follows: 


Square miles, 
The Northern High Level takes the drainage of Hack- 
ney, Homerton, Stuke Newington, Stamford-hill, 
Hornsey, Holloway, Kentish-town, Hampstead, 
Highgate, and other localities, the total area of 
WHMGH: Biceaa Gin oat nc tap ones ae spend enh expe ea bia 9F 
The a Ban Level Lg ee Ln 2 ba oa tahoe 
end, Bethnal-green, Sho: and, Isling- 
ton, part of the City, Clerkenwell, Holborn, Oxford- 
street, and from Bayswater to Kensal-green, and 
other localities, the total area of which is........... 
The Low Level takes the dra’ of Fogler: Lime- 


don, Westminster, Pim 
ham, Hammersmith, and adjoining | 
total area: beige. coe saccscuecei es euseneeaseeusi “anions 
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The northern outfall reservoir is situated at 
the point where Barking Creek falls into the 
Thames, a little east of Woolwich, and 11} 
miles below London-bridge. This covers an 
area of about ten acres, and is capable of con- 
taining 6,243,000 cubic feet, or 89,000,000 
gallons. Its depth is about seventeen feet, and 
it is divided into four compartments. There 
are sixteen openings in the side of the outfall 
sewers through which the sewage flows into 
the reservoirs, as regulated by the penstocks; 
and underneath them are sixteen openings, 
also regulated by penstocks, for the outflow 
of the sewage into the river at the time pre- 
scribed. The discharge culverts into the 
river are visible only at the time of low water; 
they are nine in number, and in front of them 
is a stone-paved apron, over which the sewage 
glides, without leaving any deposit, into the 
river. 

The machinery provided is of 500 nominal 
horse power, consisting of four double-acting 
condensing engines, each working two single- 
acting ram-pumps, or sets of plungers. The 
beams are 40ft. long; the fly-wheels, 27ft. 
diameter and 50 tons weight each; the cylinder 
is 48in. diameter and 9ft. stroke; and the plung- 
ers (eight to each engine) are 4’ 6” diameter; 
half of them with 4’ 10” stroke, and the re- 
mainder with 2’ 3” stroke. The pump-cases 
are 12ft. diameter; the two delivery-troughs 
or outlets from the pumps are each 32ft. long, 
11}ft. wide, and 10ft. high. The 12 boilers 
are each 6ft. diameter and 30ft. long, The en- 
gine-house is about 154ft. long, and about 53ft. 
wide; the boiler-house about 112ft. by 64ft. 
The chimney-shaft when completed, will be 
about 200ft. high; the coal-sheds extend along 
one side of the reservoir for a length of about 
530ft., and are about 48ft. wide. The enfire 
area of the works, including the reclaimed 
ground and adjoining land, is about 36 acres. 
A telegraphic wire is fixed along the centre of 
the arch of the outfall sewer between Deptford 
and Crossness, so that in case of accident to 
the machinery or other works at cither end the 
fact may be instantly made known and assist- 
ence procured. The southern reservoir has 
an area of about six and a half acres, is seven- 
teen feet deep, and is capable of holding 4,340,- 
000 cubic feet, or 27,000,000 gallons, in its four 
compartments. 

The drainage from the low-lying districts of 
Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Newington, Vaux- 
hall, Wandsworth, Putney, and other places, 
will be previously pumped at the station at 
Deptford Creek from the low-level sewer up to 
the high-level sewers, which carry off the 
drainage of Nunhead, Dulwich, Norwood, 
Brixton, and Clapham. From Deptford the 
united stream will flow through the outfall 
sewer to Crossness pumping station, where it 
will be lifted into the reservoir. The maximum 
quantity of sewage to be pumped is estimated 
at 8,000 cubic feet per minute, and the lift as 
varying from 10 to 20 feet. Triple culverts 
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convey the sewage to and from the pumps, 
and are built over each other to avoid the ex- 
pense of separate foundations, 

‘ The course of the sewage is from the outfall 
sewer along the low-level culverts to the 
pumps; thence to the reservoir along the high- 
level culverts; and thence either to the low- 
water outlets, or to the deep outlet, along the 
middle-level culverts, into the river. In addi- 
tion to the sewage which will accumulate in 
the reservoir between the periods of discharge, 
the reservoir will provide for storing rain to an 
extent which probably will not be exceeded 
more than a few days in the year, when the 
overflow may take place at a less favorable 
time of tide. In order to deliver the sewage 
into the river under as favorable condition as 
possible, the deep outlet is constructed with a 
series of 12 iron pipes, 52in. in diameter, ex- 
tending for a considerable distance under the 
fore-shore. About 120 penstocks, or sluices, 
are fixed in various places, nearly 100 of the 
number being in the reservoir, For about 
1,200ft. the river will be embanked by a retain- 
ing wall of brickwork, built on caisson founda- 
tions and capped with granite; the wall will 
be backed up with concrete, and the reclaimed 
ground filled in and levelled. The contracts, 
both for the buildings and the engines, are in a 
forward state, and it is hoped will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. Cottages will 
be erected for a superintendent and a staff 
of workmen, to reside at the works, so that 
constant supervision and attendance may be 

iven. 

SIEMAN PROCESS, (Te). An invention 
of vast importance to American mines and 


manufactures has recently been introduced at . 


Pittsburg. After careful and thorough experi- 
ments, its merits are now fully established. It 
is essentially a new method of generating and 
applying heat in the processes of metallurgy, 
and is called the “Sieman Furnace.” The in- 
ventor is a German, residing in Great Britain, 
where, as well as on the continent, the new 
furnaces are being extensively and successfully 
worked. The principle is applicable to all pro- 
gesses of reducing, refining, and working metal- 
lic ores, or metals, and, indeed, wherever heat 
in large quantities is required. 

In furnaces of the old style, the solid fuel, 
whether it be wood, charcoal, peat, or pit coal, 
is usually placed in immediate contact with the 
material to be heated. In the case of steel, 
glass, zine, etc., the substances are enclosed in 
retorts or pots to protect them. The Sieman 
process makes a radical departure from the old 
process at the outset. A “producer” (a re- 
ceptacle of very simple construction) receives 
the coal. Itis converted into gas by slow com- 
bustion, and conveyed through flues into the 
furnaces, where the heat is required. Here it 
combines with atmospheric air, and burns 
rapidly, producing a degree of heat adequate to 
all purposes required in the arts. This produ- 
cer is of course entirely independent of the fur- 


nace. It may be of almost any conceivable 
capacity, furnishing gas for one or any number 
of furnaces. The gas producer of moderate 
size is a chamber, say six feet by twelve, and 
ten feet high. One of its end walls contains a 
fire-grate reaching to half its height, inclined 
at about such an angle as a heap of coals would 
naturally take, say from 40 to 60 degrees, ac- 
cording to the quality of coal. 

The upper portion is inclined also, but is 
made of solid iron plates, covered with fire- 
brick. Stoppered holes are provided for the in- 
troduction of an iron bar to break up the fuel 
and detach clinkers. The fuel is introduced 
through apertures above, which are usually 
kept closed, It is introduced in small quanti- 
ties, from time to time, as the supply is con- 
sumed, The coal being ignited at the lower 
portion of the grate, burns slowly under a mod- 
erate draft, parting first with its most volatile 
ingredients—water, ammonia, ete., and yield- 
ing hydro-carbon gases and some carbonic 
acid. . The combustion is now continued by 
admitting a gentle current of air through the 
grate. 

At the lowe: part of the grate carbonic acid 
is formed of the union of the carbon of the coke 
with the oxygen of the air. The gas ascends 
through the heated mass aboye, and losing half 
its oxygen, becomes carbonic oxide, a combusti- 
ble gas of great heating value. The liberated 
oxygen also combines again with carbon, pro- 
ducing the same gas in equal quantity in its 
turn. 

The atmosphere consists of about one part of 
oxygen to four parts of nitrogen by weight. 
The nitrogen is incombustible, and tends to 
diminish the richness or heating power of the 
other gases. In order to balance this loss and 
secure oxygen in suflicient quantity, water is 
brought in a small pipe and slowly introduced 
at the bottom of the grate. The spare heat 
converts it into steam, which, traversing the 
burning mass of fuel, is decomposed by this 
powerful heat into hydrogen and oxygen. The 
latter forms carbonic oxide in the same manner 
as the oxygen of the air, while the former is a 
well-known combustible gas in its pure state. 
Eack cubic foot of steam thus produces as 
much inflammable gas as five cubic feet of air. 
This will be obvious when it is remembered 
that water consists of eight parts of oxygen to 
one of hydrogen, by weight. The generation 
of steam being dependent upon the amount of 
heat in the fire, regulates-itself naturally to the 
requirements of the combustion. The total 


production of the combustible gases varies, of _ 


course, with the amount of air admitted; and 
since the admission of air into the grate de- 
pends, in its turn, upon the consumption of the 
gases evolved, the production is always regu- 
lated by the demand in the heating furnaces. 
The production of gas may be arrested for 
several hours without deranging the process or 
wasting the material. The mass ef the fuel 
and the brick-work retain sufficient heat, dur- 
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ing an interval of a day even, to produce com- 
Lustion when a new supply is required. The 
combustible gases having been forined as above 
described, are made to pass some distance 
through a large flue, during which passage they 
are cooled, and made to precipitate any small 
amount of sulphur which may have passed 
with them from the coal. They enter the fur- 
nace purified from all materials noxious in 
metallurgical processes, and are now prepared 
for combustion. 

“It is necessary to have an excess of pressure 
in the main gas flue above that of the air, in 
order to prevent any inward draft, which 
would produce partial combustion in the gas, 
thus diminishing the heating power and clog- 
ging the flues with soot. The gas must there- 
fore be put into the furnace, without a chim.- 
ney draft, which can be done by placing the 

roducers at a lower level than the furnaces. 

this is impracticable, another expedient is 
used. The mixed gases leaving the producers 
have a temperature of 300 degrees to 400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit which must in all cases bo 
sacrificed, as it makes no difference as to the 
result, at what temperature the gas to be 
heated enters the regenerators or air chambers. 
The final temperature will always be that of the 
heated chambers of the furnace. 

The initial heat of the gag is therefore made 
available for producing purposes. The gas is 
caused to rise about 20 feet, then carried about 
20 to 30 feet horizontally, and let down into 
the furnace. The tube being exposed to the 
air causes the gas to cool and increases its den- 
sity from 15 to 20 per cent., so that the column 
is urged forward into the furnace by the added 
weight of the cooler gases. 

Under the furnaces, where the heat is to be 
used, chambers are built, packed with fire- 
brick, having open spaces between them. 
These are four in number, and are called re- 
generators. They work in pairs, the gas 
ascending through one, while air ascends 
through the next. The gas and air enter the 
furnace, and produce the heat due to their 
chemical union. At the other end of the fur- 
nace are similar outlets, connected with the 
other pair of regenerators. The combined 
gases, after doing their work in the furnace, 
pass down these outlets, still retaining a por- 
tion of their heat, which they impart to these 
regenerators, and move on to the chimney. 
The last-named regenerators soon become in- 
tensely heated by this treatment. The passages 
between these chambers are supplied with 
-valves and deflecting plates, which act like four- 
way cocks, By the use of a lever, these re- 
generators and air ways, which were carrying 
off the waste” after combustion, can 
instantly be used for conducting gas and air 
into the furnace, while those which before 
carried gas and air in, now take out the ex- 
hausted gases to the chimney. By this simple 
expedient, an enormous amount of heat wasted 
in the old furnaces is saved. The gas and air 
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entering by the reversal of the valves through 
the passages, raised to an intense heat by the 
outgoing refuse of combustion, take up what 
their predecessors had left. They enter the 
furnace at a white heat, and there add to their 
carried heat that due to their mutual chemical 
action. It is estimated that about 4,000 degrees 
of heat are thus carried, while 3,000 degrees are 
taken from the regenerator in passing. This 
intense heat, if not moderated, would melt 
down the most refractory materials of the fur- 
nace. In this manner the regenerators are 
alternately heated and cooled at such brief in- 
tervals as observation may indicate to be 
necessary. The result is that a vast economy 
of heat is effected, and at the same time the 
quality and quantity of the heat is under the 
control of the engineer every moment. The 
supply of gas depends upon the supply of air to 
the producer, and can, of course, be stopped by 
closing the draft. By placing the inlets for air 
or gas at less or greater distances, the com- 
bustion in the heating furnaces is made rapid 
or g-adual at will. So, also, the heat can be 
directed upon particular points by nicely- 
adjusted contrivances, which the ingenious 
builder will apply for himself. 

The advantages of this system, as claimed by 
the inventor, and demonstrated in practice, 
may be summed up as follows: 

Ist. It enables the manufacturer to use, 
profitably, that large class of soft coals which, 
owing to the presence of sulphur, or the ex- 
cess of bituminous matter, are now worthless, 
or only applicable when used. 

2d. It gives unlimited command of heat, 
without the intense chimney draft used in the 
old furnaces, at great cost. 

3d. Great purity and gentleness of flame, 
which largely diminishes the oxidation or de- 
terioration of material heated in the furnace, 
and improves the quality of the product. 

4th. Great increased durability of furnace, 
owing to the absence of ashes, and perfect uni- 
formity of heat throughout the works, 

5th. Saving of space within the works, and 
cleanliness in operating, the fuel being converted 
into gas outside. 

6th. The complete control of the intensity of 
the heat, and unlimited command of the chemi- 
cal nature of the flame, which may be arrested 
wholly, or changed from a reducing to an oxi- 
dizing flame, or the reverse, at any moment, 
tending to facilitate all metallurgical opera- 
tions. 

7th. The complete consumption of the smoke 
ot soft coal, so that none of it is seen rising 
from the chimney, rendering this furnace of 
great vilue in large manufacturing towns. 

Upon this latter point, Sir William Arm- 
strong, in a recent paper before the British 
Scientific Association, remarks :—“ The produc- 
tion of smoke is unnecessary and inexcusa- 
ble. The Sieman process remedies this waste, 
and removes a great source of public annoy- 
ance.” 
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In these furnaces the heat evolved by com- 
bustion is superadded to that previously ac- 
quired by tke gases. Thus, in addition to the 
economy, a greater intensity of heat is obtained 
than is possible by ordinary combustion, In 
fact, as the heat evolved in the furnace, or so 
much of it as is not communicated to the 
bodies exposed to its action, continually re- 
turns to augment the new fuel, there appears 
to be no limit in the temperature attainable, 
except the power of resistance in the materials 
of which the furnace is composed. 
- Professor Faraday, in a recent lecture before 
the Royal Institute, says:—‘‘The Sieman pro- 
cess is founded on philosophical principles, and 
is destined to play an important part in all 
metallurgical operations.” 

The new process is rapidly coming into use 
in Europe. It is used in the manufacture of 
heating gas in Paris, some thirty producers 
being erected to supply the city. In the zine 
and brass works of Germany it is also success- 
fully applied, while in England there is scarcely 
any branch of iron or steel working in which it 
has not been thoroughly tested. 

The process was first introduced into this 
country by Park Brothers, extensive manufac- 
turers of steel and sheet copper, at Pittsburg. 

In the extensive flint glass works near Park 
Brothers, Mr. Davis has tested the process for 
eight months, with the most satisfactory results. 
The furnaces formerly used about nine tons of 
the best coal to do work which is now done by 
about five tons of the poorest coal. The finest 
quality of glass is made at these works. The 
manageableness of the heat is shown by the 
fact that a furnace exposed to a temperature 
of 4,000, degrees showed no signs of fluxing, 
the central pillars coming out with every 
angle as sharp as when the heat was first 
applied. 

SILLIMAN, Bensamry, LL.D., an American 
physicist, born in North Stratford, Connecticut, 
August 8, 1779, died at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, November 24, 1864. His father, Gold 
Selleck Silliman, a graduate of Yale College in 
1752, was a lawyer of distinction in Fairfield, 
and during the Revolutionary war a brigadier- 
general of the State militia. When the British 
forces invaded the coast at New Haven, burning 
towns and villages in their progress, the family 
fled to North Stratford, now Trumbull, where, 
as has been mentioned, the subject of our sketch 
was born. Upon the death of his father, a few 
years after, his education devolved upon the 
widowed mother, and at thirteen years of age 
he was fitted for college, graduating at Yale in 
1796, among the first in his cass. In 1799 he 
was appointed to a tutorship. It was his in- 
tention to enter upon the practise of law, for 
which he had begun to qualify himself by pro- 
fessional studies; but at the solicitation of Dr. 
Dwight, he consented to give up his chosen 
course, and prepare himself for a professorship 
ef Chemistry and Geology. He accordingly 
passed two years in study at Philadelphia, and 
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on his return to New Haven in 1804, he deliv 
ered his first course of lectures to the students 
of Yale College. In 1805 he went to Europe 
in order to profit by the teachings of eminent 
men in London and Edinburgh, and after an 
absence of. fifteen months he returned to New 
Haven, and published an account of his journey 
and residence abroad in two duodecimo volumes, 
Few American books of travels have ever been 
so popular as this narrative of his European 
observations. Not long afterward he made a 
geological survey of part of his native State, 
which is believed to have been the first in a 
series of scientific explorations now widely ex- 
tended through America, 

In 1818, Professor Silliman founded the 
“ Ameiican Journal of Science and Arts,” with 
which his name is still connected. This Jour- 
nal, now in its eighty-eighth volume, a survivor 
of most of its contemporaries, has been recog- 
nized at home and abroad for nearly fifty 
years as the chief repository of American 
Science. Its publication called for incessant 
labor, as well as for heavy and unrequited out- 
lays upon the part of the editor; but its ac- 
knowledged services in the advancement and 
diffusion of scientific learning, entitle its founder 
to the honorable remembrance of every scholar. 

In 1807 Professor Silliman made.a chemical 
analysis of a meteorite of great size and bril- 
lianey which had burst in the town of Weston, 
Conn. He afterward assisted Dr. Hare in his 
experiments with the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
and gave it the name of “ compound blowpipe,” 
by which it is commonly known. This inven- 
tion he applied to the fusion of a variety of 
bodies before regarded as infusible. In 1822, 
during the progress of some investigations con- 
nected with the galvanic battery, he first estab- 
lished the fact of the transfer cf particles of 
carbon from the positive to the negative pole, 
and the retransfer when the points are shifted. 
Professor Silliman was probably the first in 
America to lecture before a miscellaneous au- 
dience on scientific subjects. While discharging 
his continuous duties as a college instructor and 
as editor of a scientific journal, he was fre- 
quently invited to give public lectures on Chem- 
istry and Geology, and much of the interest now 
manifested in those departments of science may 
be traced to his influence. In Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and other large cities, he repeatedly 
delivered a series of popular discourses, while 
his more scientific lectures at New Haven have 
attracted young men from every part of the 
United States.° Among the services which he 
rendered at once to science and to his alma 
mater, was the acquisition, by purchase, of the 
Gibbs Cabinet, then altogether the best collec- 
tion of minerals in the country, which by subse- 
quent enlargement through his energetic efforts, 
stands a memorial for him through all time. 
He found great pleasure in helping forward 
other men of science, his house and his labora- 
tory always being open to receive them, and 
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he was ever ready to further the advancement 
of scientific investigations in every part of the 
country, his long labors bringing him honor 
from all parts of the world. His name is on 
the roll of most of the pmuncipal scientific so- 
cieties of Europe as well as those in his own 
country. In lecturing, his language was sim- 
ple, his flow of words easy, his style animated, 
abounding in life-like and well-adorned descrip- 
tion, often eloquent, and sometimes varied with 
anecdote, running occasionally into wide di- 
gressions—his noble countenance and command- 
ing figure often calling forth the applause of his 
audience as he passed through the lecture hall. 
He was a sincere believer in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and in his lectures upon geology aided 
greatly in removing from the religious world 
the apprehension that science and religion were 
hostile in their teachings. 

In 1853 Professor Silliman resigned his po- 
sition in Yale College, and was elected Emeri- 
tus Professor; but at the request of his colleagues 
he continued to lecture on Geology until June, 
1855, when he gave his closing academic course. 
In 1851 he again visited Europe, after a lapse 
of nearly half a century, travelling for the first 
time through France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Sicily, an account of which visit appeared in 1853. 

After his retirement from academic labors, 
his time was for the most part passed in home 
enjoyments, his health and vigor continuing to 
a good degree unimpaired. Blending with and 
ennobling all his virtues, was the child-like 
simplicity of his Christian character, shedding a 
lustre over the evening of his happy and hon- 
orable life. For a few days previous to his 
death he had been indisposed, though with no 
alarming symptoms; but after a night of refresh- 
ing rest, he offered his morning sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving, and in a moment was 
gone. Professor Silliman’s scientific publica- 
tions, aside from the contributions to his journal, 
were chiefly text-books. He edited Henry’s 
Chemistry and Bakewell’s Geology, for the use 
of his pupils, and in 1830 published a Chemis- 
try, in two volumes. 

SINCLAIR, Carnarrye, a Scottish authoress, 
born in Edinburgh April 17, 1800, died at Ken- 
sington, London, Aug. 6th, 1864. She was the 
daughter of Sir John Sinclair, and was early 
distinguished bota for literary talent and be- 
nevolence. During the latter part of her fa- 
ther’s life she acted as his secretary, and her ca- 
reer as an authoress commenced about the time 
of his death in 1835, when she published two 
volumes, entitled ‘“ Modern Accomplishments” 
and “‘ Modern Society.” The popularity of these 
works is evidenced by the fact that thirty thou- 
sand of them have been sold in England. Since 
then she has given to the press a number of 
other successful productions, among which are 
“Cross Purposes,” “ Hill and Valley,” “The 
Journey of Life,” “‘ The Business of Life,” “The 
Mysterious Marriage,” “Modern Filirtations,” 
“Lord and Lady Harcourt,” and “ Beatrice.” 
In all her works, her representations of char- 
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acter were faithful to the life, having been 
drawn from personal observation of those 
around her, and doubtless she had herself taken 
a leading part in many of the dialogues she has 
so graphically recorded. Her brother, Capt. 
Sinclair, used to say that he was the naughty 
boy who did all the mischief in her “ Holiday 
House.” Her works have all been republished 
in this country, and with great success, She 
contributed to many charitable objects, but 
took special pleasure in works of public utility. 
She established a mission station near Edin- 
burgh, and maintained a large industrial school 
to prepare girls for domestic service; took 
measures to improve not only the condition of 
the poor and the aged, but also to cultivate the 
literary tastes of the higher classes. She also 
induced a number of young artisans to form 
themselves into a volunteer corps, providing at 
her own expense a handsome uniform, a drill 
sergeant, and a band of music. Of late years 
her attention has been occupied by the super- 
intendence of a charitable institution for wid- 
ows of officers of the army. At her funeral 
many hundreds of the working classes lined the 
streets, and her own company of volunteers 
were present to show respect for their worthy 
benefactress. 

SMITH, Hon. Cares Broop, Judge of the 
United States District Court, and ex-Secretary 
of the Interior; born in Boston, Mass., April 
16, 1808; died at Indianapolis, Indiana, Jan. 7, 
1864. When about six years of age, his parents 
removed to Cincinnati, in which city, and in 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, he received 
his education. He studied law at Cincinnati 
and Connersville, Indiana; where, in 1828, he 
was admitted to the bar and entered upon the 
practice of his profession. In 1852 he estab- 
lished and edited a Whig journal called the 
“Indiana Sentinel; in 1833- he was elected a 
member of the Indiana Legislature, and reélected 
until 1836, when he officiated as speaker; in 
1847 and 1848 he was a member of the Board 
of Fund Commissioners, and a Representative 
in Congress from 1843 to 1849, and subse- 
quently was on the commission with Messrs. 
Corwin and Payne, under the Mexican treaty. 
About 1850 he became interested in the Junc- 
tion Railroad Company, was elected its Presi- 
dent, and removed to Cincinnati to discharge 
the duties of that position and to pursue his 
profession. In 1856 he was one of the presi- 
dential electors on the Republican ticket in Ohio, 
having been connected with the Republican 
party from its organization. In 1858 he re- 
moved to Indianapolis, where he remained until 
he received the appointment of Secretary of the 
Interior from President Lincoln, in 1861. He 
was also a member of the Peace Congress in 
Washington, February, 1861. In December, 
1862, he resigned the office of Secretary, and 
was appointed Judge of the U. S. District Court 
for Indiana. Judge Smith had been somewhat 
indisposed for some months, but had attended 
to his duties up to the day of his death, which 
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occurred suddenly from a severe attack of 
hemorrhage. 

SMITH, Tnomas Martner, D.D., president and 
professor in Kenyon College, born in 1797, died 
in Portland, Maine, Sept. 6, 1864. He was a 
son of the Rey. Daniel Smith, for half a century 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and graduated at Yale College in 
1816, and at Andover Seminary in 1820. In 
1822 he was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in Portland, and the same year was 
married to the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Leonard Woods, D.D., Abbott Professor of 
Ohristian Theology at Andover. A failure of 
health, after a few years, required his removal 
from Portland. Subsequently he was called 
successively to the charge of parishes in Fall 
River, Catskill, N. Y., and New Bedford. Dis- 
satisfied with the Congregational system, he ap- 
plied for Holy Orders in the Episcopal Church. 
He was ordained at New Bedford by the Right 
Rey. Benj. Bosworth Smith, D.D., Bishop of 
Kentucky, the Bishop of Massachusetts being 
prevented from officiating by a sudden illness, 
After receiving Priests’ Orders from the hands 
of Bishop Eastburn, he entered upon his duties 
as Milnor Professor of Systematic Divinity at 
Gambier, to which post he had been appointed 
and for which he was peculiarly fitted. In this 
important department of duty he continued for 
eighteen years, during four of which he was 
also President of Kenyon Oollege. In both 
capacities he displayed distinguished merit, add- 
ing to mature and finished scholarship unusual 
prudence, thorough application, and marked 
executive ability. On his resignation of the 
Milnor Professorship in December, 1863, the 
Trustees of the Theological Seminary unani- 
mously appointed him Emeritus Professor, a 
tribute of respect most fitting and appropriate. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The movements of 
the war left the State of South Carolina com- 
paratively undisturbed during 1864. The Fed- 
eral fleet occupied the entrance to the harbor 
of Charleston. Morris Island was also held, 
and an artillery fire was directed at intervals 
against Fort Sumter and the city of Charleston. 
Hilton Head was also occupied by troops, and 
Port Royal preserved as the base of Federal 
military operations on the coast of the State. 
Some skirmishes took place between the hostile 
troops, and some expeditions were made by 
bodies of the Federal troops, but the results, 
excepting so far as related under the title of 
Army OPERATIONS, were unimportant. The 
lower part of the city of Charleston suffered 
much injury from the shells thrown into it by 
the distant Federal guns. Some of the effects 
of the shells are thus described by a visitor: 

We visited the old office of the ‘‘Mercury,’’ in 
Broad street. A message sent by the ‘‘Marsh An- 
gel” had preceded us, entering the roof, passing into 
the chimney, and exploding within, dumping several 
card loads of brick iste: mortar, and soot into the 
editorial room, smashing all the windows, and splin- 
tering the doors. 

The “Courier,” in Bay street, had not escaped 
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damage, A shell went through the roof, tearing 
down through the floors, ripping up the boards, 
breaking the timbers, jarring the plaster from the 
walls, exploding in the second story, rattling all tne 
tiles from the roof, bursting out the windows, smash- 
ing the composing stone, opening the whole building ~ 
to the sun-light. Another shell had dashed the side- 
walk to pieces and blown a passage into the cellar 
wide enough to admit a six horse wagon. Near the 
“‘Courier”’ office was the Union Bank, Farmers and 
Exchange Bank, and Charleston Bank. They were 
costly buildings, fitted up with marble mantels, 
floors of terra cotta tiles, counters elaborate in carved 
work, and with gorgeous frescoing on the walls, 
The rooms are silent now. The oaken doors splin- 
tered, the frescoing washed from the walls by the 
rains which drip from the shattered roof, the desks 
are kindling wood, the cornice-work has dropped 
from the ceiling to the ground, the tiles are an ed 
uP, the marble mantels shivered, the beautiful a 
glass of the windows lies in a million fragments upon 
the floor. In short the banks have broke! The 
helped on the rebellion—contributed of their funds 
to inaugurate it, and invested largely in the State 
stock to place the State on a war footing. BY a 
document which has fallen into my hands and which 
lies before me, I notice that the three banks already 
named held on January 6, 1862, six hundred and ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of the seven per cent. State 
stock, issued under the act of December, 1861. 

Passing from the banks to the hotel I found a like 
scene of destruction. The door of the Mills house 
was open. The windows had lost their glazing and 
were boarded up. Sixteen shots haye struck the 
building. The Charleston Hotel has several great 
holes in the walls. 

The churches haye not escaped. St. Michael’s, the 
oldest of all, has been repeately struck. The pave- 
ment is thick with broken glass which has been 
rattled from the windows by the explosions of the 
shells, All the churches in the lower portions of the 
city are wrecks, 


In that corner of the State occupied by Fed- 

eral troops, of which Beaufort is the principal 
place, apart from the military and naval head- 
quarters, a mass State Convention was held on 
Tuesday, April 17. The call for the Conven- 
tion invited the people of the State ‘ without 
distinction of color” to participate in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Baltimore Presidential 
Convention. About one hundred and fifty col- 
ored persons, and two-thirds as many whites, 
assembled and selected twelve whites and four 
Africans as delegates. A series of resolutions 
was also adopted. These delegates, however, 
although admitted to seats, were not allowed 
to take an active part in the proceedings-of the 
Convention. 
- The secession State Government held the 
control of almost all the State, and con- 
tinued in undisturbed operation through the 
year. The Legislature, when in session, adopt- 
ed resolutions expressive of its unshaken pur- 
pose to secure independence and separation 
from the Northern States, and declaring the 
importance of restraining the Richmond Goy- 
ernment strictly within the exercise of powers 
delegated to it in its Constitution. On the sub- 
ject of peace the views expressed by Gov. Bon- 
ham, in his message to the Legislature, pre- 
vailed, as follows: j 


Those in whom the treaty-making power of the 
Confederate Government resides have done all they 
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can, with propriety, to show the North and the world 
that we are desirous of peace. The President of the 
United States, on the other hand, has repeatedly de- 
clared that there can be no peace without submission 
on our part, and reconstruction. A people who, 
under such circumstances, could be induc 
sist in efforts to obtain peace, outside of the consti- 
tutional mode, are already subjugated. Such a 
course, with the blood of their sons and brothers 
still moist on their soil, the wrongs of their outraged 
women still unavenged, the ruins of their residences 
and ies still smoking, would be unbecoming 
the great Confederate people, who, four years since 
with so much unanimity and enthusiasm, resolve 
to maintain at every cost their right to abolish the 
former government ‘and to establish a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.”” We can obtain no peace that would not 

e us, except such as we shall secure by the 
defeat of our enemies. 


On Dec. 19th new State officers were inaugu+ 
rated, viz.: A. G. Magrath as Governor, and 
H. R. McGaw as Lieut.-Governor. In his 
inaugural the Governor thus endeavors to 
arouse the energies of the people: 


While I would stimulate into activity all the re- 
sources we may have, and prepare for the mainten- 
ance of those rights to which we are entitled, I have 
the utmost confidence that in this we shall surel 
Bee the way to that peace which we all so muc 

esire, and which our enemies have hitherto denied 
us. I have no hope in their forbearance; for I have 
no belief in their humanity. I have no reliance in 
their moderation ; for I have no faith in their justice. 
When their hope of success shall fade away, and 
that it will do when they realize the unalterable pur- 
pose by which we are animated, then will they think 
of peace. And that peace only will be lasting which 
rests upon the conviction of our strength; as that 
peace only can be honorable which involves the 
admission of our independence. Let not the appre- 
hension that we are exhausted find place in our 
minds, or its poison sicken our hearts. What peo- 
ple haye ever struggled for more than the boon 
we seek to secure? What people, even amid the 
proud list of European dynasties, could have sus- 
tained for four years such a war as that waged upon 
us (and at the close of that period have still main- 
tained in the field an army, in numbers, in confi- 
dence, and in discipline, equal to that which rallies 
under our banners). Other nations, for lesser pur- 

oses, have striven longer, endured more than we 

ave, and won for themselves imperishable honor. 
Let us not hesitate in our purpose or falter in its 
execution. 


With a voting population of forty-seven thou- 
sand the State furnished ‘to the rebel army sixty- 
five thousand men. Of all the persons who 
might have claimed exemption from military 
service, less than one hundred were within the 
limits of the State. Notwithstanding the de- 
fiant spirit shown by the Governors, the State 
was regarded as too thoroughly exhausted to 
permit another man to be taken from her agri- 
cultural or mechanical interests. 

SPAIN. A Kingdom in Southern Europe. 
The present queen, Isabella II., born October 
10th, 1830, the eldest daughter of King Fer- 
nando VII., succeeded her father on September 
29th, 1833, declared of age by the Cortes No- 
vember 8th, 1843. Her eldest son and heir to 

he throne is Alfonso, Prince of Asturias, born 
you. 1v.—48 A 


to per-— 
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November 28th, 1857: The last general cen- 
sus, taken May 21st, 1857, stated the area and 
total population of the kingdom as follows: 


Area 
oa = ~9 Population. 
Continent of Spain............. 177,781 5 
Balearic Tslanis ES 1,757 me 
Canary Islands................ 8,220 227,146 
182,758 | 16,801,851 


The budget of the year 1862, and the first 
six months of the year 1863,* makes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the public receipts and ex- 
penditures : 


Laependitures. 

ORDINARY: 

Boyal households: 4:35... .0cctsccweccencse 
Corton. «felts. 5. 
Public debt... 
Indemnities . 
Pensions 
Presiden 
Statistics 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 


TEN a weer eee 
Interior ........ “. 5 
Public works «. 142,187,813 
ces 702,525,669 
Total ordinary expenditures.......... 2,997,710,268 
SERAPSOMUINAEY 5. ok cab ee Sain adult Ces 565,986,733 
Total of expenditures.......... ssscces 3,563,697,001 
Receipts. 
Orprvary: 
BPIPOC IREER cies. cn ceisae ile atch ln Gaui W tes 784,305,000 
SOREN wa sain agente cate tnacs cone 55,290, 
Stamps, State monopolies (salt, tobacco). . . .1,158.256.000 
Surplus of Colonial chests..........c.0ce0e 78,500,000 
: 2,876.351,500 
Extraordinary (sales of national property)....... 556,498,166 
3,432,849,666 
BSC sca ovale odecl ian suesbeunc ces 130,847. 


The public debt, on December Ist, 1862, 
amounted to 15,066,675,135 reals (the annual 
interest to 339,994,360 reals). 

The Spanish Army, according to the “ Alma- 
nach de Gotha” for 1864, consisted, in 1863, of 
8 captain-generals, 50 lieutenant-generals, 110 
major-generals, 312 brigadier-generals, 9,203 
officers, and 236,301 privates; besides a num- 
ber of regiments in Cuba, Porto Rico, San De- 
mingo, and the Philippines. 

The Spanish fleet, according to the same 
authority, was, in 1862, composed as follows: 

Sailing Vessels. 


2 ships of the line, carrying each.......... 84 Guns 
3 frigates haat from 82 to42 * 
4 corvettes % td 16 ess = 
8 brigs “ > “ 12t018 .* 
1 schooner be eRe 
10 schooners * # SS Jie Fulks 
6 feluccas, * - © Pie & 8 
10 transports, . * oy 


# sailing vessels. 


* The receipts for the year 1862 alone were estimated at 
2,031,569,000, and the expenditures at 2,021,135,280 reals. 
+ One hundred reals are equal to $4.93; one real, there 
fore, is about equal to five cents. The fi Ss above may 
therefore, be converted into American money by dividing 
them by twenty. 


vod 
Stcamers, 

8 sidewhcel steamers, carrying eacl ........ 16 Guns. 

¥ “ “ “ “ 

1 “ “ “w 9 “ 
2 “ “ “ . “ from 2 to 6 “ 
4 “ “ & ” 1 to 5 “ 

6 eS transports “ es 2s 
83 sidewheel steamers. 

1 serew ship of the line, carrying ,........ 100 Guns. 
20 “ frigates, carrying cach from 387to5l * 
31 ~*~ corvettes, “ * sf Sits 
S  % gchonners, “ ~ * 24 2 |S 
12 “* transports, “ * ; ene 3 
80 “ gunboats, “ s ae 


94 screw steamers, 

There were, besides, in the course of con- 
struction, the following screw steamers: 

2 iron-clad ships of the line, carrying together 82 Guns, 
10 : eah 40 *& 


; $ frigater, “ “ “ 

5 frigates, 51 
11 schooners, hs By iat 
6 gunboats, # S Bix, 


The personnel of the marine was 1,121 offi- 


cers, 189 accountants, 128 mechanics, 13,750 
sailors, 8,200 marine soldiers, and 539 guards 
of arsenals. 

The imports in 1860 amounted to 1,483,313,- 
498 reals, the exports to 1,098,203,445 reals. 
The arrivals in Spanish ports were, in 1860, 
10,127 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
1,351,988; the departures, 9,097 vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 1,244,520. But this 
did not include the coasting trade, in which 
the arrivals were 48,932 vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 1,895,721; and the departures, 48,812, 
with a tonnage of 1,879,827. 

In March the Spanish Government became 
involved in a serious difficulty with Peru; for 
the history of which see Perv. 

The war of Spain against the people of San 
Domingo took a turn very unfavorable to the 
Spaniards. Not only were her troops swept 
away by the murderous climate and the bravery 
of the Dominicans, but the financial embarrass- 
ment of the Spanish Government became so 
great, that Gen. Narvaez, who had been 
charged by the Queen with forming a new 
ministry, declared, in union with all his col- 
leagues, that San Domingo must be given up, 
and insisted that this must be announced in 
the Queen’s speech on opening the Cortes. 
The Queen stood out against this decision, and 
the new ministers resigned in a body; but the 
attempt to form a new ministry which would 
propose the continuance of the war against 
San Domingo failed, and the Queen had to 
yield to the demand of Narvaez. The Queen’s 
speech was silent on the Dominican question ; 
but a few days after the opening of the Cortes 
the ministry brought in the following address: 

To the Cortes : 

In the old Spanish island, the first land of the 
Western world, which the great Christopher Colum- 
bus considered worthy of an important establish- 
ment, in that great Antilles where many years after 
its separation from the metropolis not a drop of 
Spanish blood was shed, now flows that generous. 
blood, and the rigors of a pestiferous climate aiding 
the enemy make terrible ravages in the ranks of our 
valiant soldiers, 
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This sungusaey struggle, which is also attended 
by the disa ee of uselessly and profitlessly ex- 
pending the public treasure and consuming the 
abundant products of our colonial possessions, was 
not provoked by the attempts of anterior Cabinets to 
carry out an ambitious war of conquest, so opposed 
to the rational, just, pacific, and disinterested policy 
so long observed by Spain. Neither did it originate 
from the necessity of repelling foreign aggressions, 
of opposing, force to force at any cost, considering 
only the defence of insulted honor; such was not 
the case; this cruel struggle commenced the day 
following that on which Her Majesty’s Government 
of that day believed that all the inhabitants of the 
Dominican Republic asked and solicited with impa- 
tient desire to be reincorporated with the Spanish 
nation, their ancient mother, and-to form one of its 
provinces, aspiring to the happiness enjoyed by those 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico, 

Such a desire might not be certain, but it was 
very probable. The Government, actuated by these 
sentiments, had faith in that which appeared to 
inspire the Dominicans, and therefore accepted their 
votes, and counselled Her Majesty to effect the an- 
nexation which this State professed so ardently to 
desire. 

On this account the Ministers, in a solemn docu- 
ment, described this event as auspicious, highly hon- 
orable for Spain, and one not often encountered in 
the annals of peoples. For this, also, after referring 
to the lamentable history of San Domingo since the 
proclamation of its independence in 1821, following 
the example of other provinces of the American con- 
tinent—after drawing the sad picture of such pro- 
longed misfortune, of a state of things in which the 
sources of public and private wealth were exhausted, 
independence completely lost for want of strength to 
maintain it, liberty no less lost through the insecur- 
ay felt by the citizens and the continual agitations 
of the zepublic—the Ministers invoked every senti- 
ment of justice, humanity, and honor in counselling 
the annexation of this mABADDY island. They be- 
lieved such a measure was all the more desirable, 
considering the circumstances and character of its 
inhabitants, the fertility of its soil, and the strong 
attachment which the people, after past excesses 


whereby they had been terribly disabused, professe 


toward their ancient metropolis. 

The annexation was thus founded upon two most 
noble, just, and weighty reasons. The first was the 
right inherent in the unanimous will of a people, 
a right not disputed, and previously affirmed by the 

eneral assent of the nations of Europe and America 
in arecent case. Thesecond was the duty of human- 
ity, of compassion toward the unfortunate people 
who sought favor and mercy, overwhelmed as they 
were by a sea of disasters and misfortune. No other 
right supported nor supports the Spanish Govern- 
ment in holding the Spanish portion of the island of 
San Domingo; neither the right of revindication nor 
the right of conquest, both being opposed to the 
policy of the Government, the interests of the people, 
and the friendly relations which Spain has always 
endeavored to maintain with the independent States 
of America, which once formed part of the immense 
territory et sp by the tutelary mantle of the 
Kings of Spain. 

But such flattering hopes soon disappeared; fatal 
symptoms very soon manifested themselves that the 
annexation had not that spontaneous and unanimous 
support upon which it was based. Nevertheless, it 
was the duty of the Government to ascertain with 
certainty whether those violent protests, several 
times repeated, did not proceed only from a discon- 
tented few, but were the expression of the feelings of 
a people who rejected the legitimate power they had 
invoked in a time of trouble and distress. The agi- 
tation increased and gained towns and frontiers, 
extending over the uals of the territory, and at this 
day the Spanish portion of the island of San Domin- 
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go presents to the civilized world the spectacle of an 
entire people in arms ungratefully resisting as tyrants 
those whom they called in as preservers. 

So strange a political phenomenon has been exam- 
ined by the Ministers undersigned with delicate at- 
tention and deep study. They have eet 
sifted the sad history of the annexation of San Do- 
mingo, and have considered the question from every 

oint of view imaginable, yoo Sa by those of 

ustice and right, and last regarding those of expe- 

iency. They have well taken into account the rea- 
sons that might be alleged on the ground of the 
national honor and respect, and have considered the 
event of the most brilliant future possible a triumph 
obtained at the cost of immense sacrifices; they 
have weighed the arguments for and against that may 
be based upon considerations of national and foreign 
policy, and, finally, have carefully made the sad cal- 
culation of the numerous and precious lives that 
Spain loses every day that this sterile contest is 
prolonged, and of the great amount of treasure it 
consumes, 

As a result of this laborious examination, the Min- 
isters are impressed with the conviction that the 
question of San Domingo has reached a point which 
will allow us to make the following deductions : 

That it was a delusion to believe that the Domin- 
ican people, as a whole, or in the great majority, 
desired, and, above all, demanded their annexation 
to Spain. _ That the struggle having become general, 
it does not now bear the character of a measure 
taken to subject a few discontented rebels, but of a 
war of Spee completely foreign to the spirit of 
Spanish policy. That even by concentrating our 
efforts and sacrifices in order to obtain a triumph we 
should place ourselves in the sad position of holdin 
the island entirely by military occupation, full o 
difficulties and not exempt from dangerous compli- 
cations; that even under the most favorable hypo- 
thesis that a portion of the population may show 
themselves devoted to us after victory, the Govern- 
mental system that would have to be established in 
those dominions must either be little suitable to the 
usages and customs of the inhabitants, or very dis- 
similar to that of the other colonial provinces. 

Upon all these and other considerations which the 
superior intelligence of the Cortes will supply, the 
Ministers, anxious to put an end to the useless sacri- 
fices in men and money which the war in San Do- 
mingo imposes upon the nation, have the honor to 

ropose—being Nef authorized by Her Majesty—the 
oliowing project of law : 


Art. 1. The royal decree of the 19th of May, 1861, declar- 
ing the territory of the Dominican Republic reincorporated 
with the monarchy, is repealed. 

Art. 2. The Government is authorized to take the neces- 
_. 8ary measures for the execution of this law, giving account 
. or the same to the Cortes. 

Duke of VALENCIA, President of the Council. 
ANTONIO BENAVIDES, Minister for Foreign 


Affairs. 
LORENZO ARRAZOLA, Minister of Grace and 
Justice. 
BARZANALLANA, Minister of Finance. 
CORDOVA, Minister of War. 
ARMERQO, Minister of Marine. 
LUIS GONZALES BRAVO, Minister of the 
Interior. ‘ 
GALIANO, Minister of Public Works. 
SEIJAS LOZANO, Minister of the Colonies. 


The action of the Cortes on this bill belongs 
to the history of 1865, and will be referred to in 
the next volume of the Annvat CycLtop#p1A. 

When San Domingo sliall be abandoned, 
Spain will only own, in America, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and a small group of islands called the 
Spanis:: Virgin Islands. According toethe last 
census taken in Cuba, the white population of 
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that island amounts to 793,484 souls. The col- 
ored population nearly reaches this figure, num- 
bering no less than 603,046. But of this num- 
ber no less than two-fifths (225,843) are already 
free. For the education of the negroes little is 
done, and there were only 13,319 males, and 
13,461 females, who were able to read and 
write. Compared with the total population, 
the slaves form about 25 per cent.—about the 
same proportion which the slave population of 
Arkansas and Tennessee held to the free popu- 
lation of those States. 

In Porto Rico, which, in a total population 
of 583,308, has 239,527 persons of color, the 
condition of the negro and the prospect of the 
abolition of slavery are much better than in 
Cuba. - No slaves have been introduced there 
from Africa for about thirty years, and the num- 
ber has dwindled down to 41,736, in a popula- 
tion of 583,308. They have many privileges, and 
among them the right to purchase their own 
freedom. In no country on this side of the At- 
lantic does the institution approach so nearly a 
patriarchal system. The slaves have free access 
to the tribunals to state their grievances; their 
evidence is taken in court, even against their 
master, and it has as much weight as that of 
white persons of the same intelligence. They 
have the privilege of changing their masters 
when dissatisfied, and can oblige them to accept 
payment for their manumission when the mini- 
mum price of their assessed value is offered. 
The child of a slave mother and white father is 
free from its birth; and in very many cases, 
when the mother is a deserving woman, her 
freedom is giver her. A society for abolishing 
slavery in these colonies was established at 
Madrid, and joined by prominent men of all 
political parties. 

SPEKE, Captain Jonn Hawnyrye, the dis- 
coverer of the source of the Nile, born at 
Jordans, Somersetshire, England, in 1827, killed 
by the accidental discharge of his gun while 
hunting, near Bath, England, Sept. 15, 1864. 
After receiving his education at a provincial 
grammar school, he entered the army at the 
age of seventeen, and was soon ordered to India, 
where, as a subaltern officer, he made the cam- 
paign of the Punjatb under Lord Gough, and 
took part in the victories of Ramnuggur, Sa- 
doolapore, Chillianwallah, and Guzerat. His 
regiment during this period was attached to 
Sir Colin Campbell’s division. He found oppor- 
tunity while in India to gratify not only his 
warlike ardor and love of adventure, but also 
the fondness for field-sports which had distin- 
guished him from boyhood. The frequent leaves 
of absence with which he was favored, by way 
of reward for his military services, were spent 
in hunting, botanizing, and collecting geological 
specimens among the Himalayas, or in the un- 
explored regions of Thibet. His object in these 
excursions was two-fold: first, he was ambitjous 
of completing and developing a museum of 
natural history, which he had begun to collect 
at his father’s house at Jordans; and, secondly 
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he was trying to save money enough to enavle 
him to make a long exploration of the valley 
of the Nile during the three years’ furlough to 
which he would be entitled as soon as he had 
served ten years in India; and he found that 
life in the jungles and the backwoods was much 
cheaper than life inthe cantonments. In Sep- 
tember, 1854, he received his furlough and set 
out for Aden, in Arabia, intending thence to 
cross the Gulf of Aden into the territory of the 
Somalis, reputed one of the most savage of all 
the African tribes. Here, however, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir James Outram, he was induced 
to join the expedition which was about starting 
for the same region under Lieut. Richard F. 
Burton. While waiting for this expedition to 
move, he made an excursion of three months in 
Arab disguise into the Somali country, without 
white companions. On April 7, 1855, the ex- 
pedition rendezvoused at Berbera, on the African 
shore of the Gulf of Aden. Lieutenant Burton 
assumed command; Lieutenants Stroyan and 
Herne took charge of the principal scientific 
duties; and Speke, to use his own words, was 
“4 Jack-of-all-trades, assisting everybody, look- 
ing after the interests of the men, portioning 
out their rations, setting the guards, and col- 
lecting specimens of natural history in all its 
branches,” At the very outset of the journey 
they were attacked by the savages; Lieutenant 
Stroyan was killed; Speke was seriously and 
the others slightly wounded, and after making 
their escape with difficulty they returned to 
Aden. By his physician’s order Speke now re- 
turned to England, having nothing to show, 
said he, after this signal failure, “but eleven 
artificial holes in my body.” On reaching 
home he found the country engaged in the 
Russian war. He went to the Crimea, as a 
volunteer in the Turkish contingent, with the 
rank of captain, served through the campaign, 
and on the conclusion of peace projected an 
excursion to the Caucasus, to examine the fauna 
of that region. He gave up this plan, however, 
on receiving from Captain Burton an invitation 
to join him in another African journey. Their 
steps on this occasion were to be turned toward 
the great lake-regions of Central Africa, of 
which the most enticing reports, gathered from 
the natives by Drs. Krapf and Rebmann, had 
reached England. The history of this trip is 
given in Oaptain Burton’s ‘ Lake-Regions of 
Central Africa” (1860). Starting about mid- 
summer, 1857, from the mission-house of Rabbai 
Alpia, on the Eastern coast, opposite the island 
of Mombas, they proceeded inland, discovered 
Lake Tanganyika, and separated at Kazeh, 
whence Captain Speke, following the route in- 
dicated by some native traders, reached Lake 
Nyanza, which he then suspected and afterward 
proved to be the source of the Nile. The im- 
portant geographical results of this expedition 
were mainly due to Speke, his companion ap- 
plying himself mainiy to the history, languages, 
and peculiarities of the people. 

Captain Speke returned to England in 1859, 
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and immediately prepared for his last expedi- 
tion, of which he has given an account in his 
* Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of 
the Nile” (1864). His companion on this occa- 
sion was Captain Grant. They left the Eastern 
coast of Africa, Oct. 2, 1860, intending to make 
at once for Lake Nyanza, and trace downward 
to Egypt that’ outlet which they believed to be 
the source of the Nile. They were not heard 
of for nearly two years and a half. On Feb. 
15, 1863, they were encountered at Gondokoro, 
on the Nile, by Mr. Baker, who had gone up 
the river in the hope of hearing news of 
them. They had reached the western side of 
the lake about a year after the time at which 
they started, and remained there until Aug. 
1862. Owing to the vexatious delays inter- 
posed by petty kings on the bank of the river, 
they were six months making their way from 
the lake to Gondokoro, They had reached this 
point by following the course of the stream, 
with the exception of avoiding a few bends by 
land-travelling. On his return home he was 
received with the most flattering demonstra- 
tions of welcome. He received the medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society and a gold 
medal from the King of Italy, and his merits 
were recognized in Parliament by Lord Pal- 
merston. In September, 1864, he went to Bath 
to attend the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, where it was expected that some contro- 
versy would take place between him and his . 
former companion, Burton, growing out of a 
difference of opinion respecting their discoveries 
in Africa. Captain Speke published an account 
of his first and second African journeys in 
“Blackwood’s Magazine” in 1859-60, and a 
volume entitled, “* What led to the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile.” 

STRUVE, Frreprica Grorc WitnELM yon, 
a Russian astronomer, born in Altona, April 15, 
1793, died at Pulkowa, near St. Petersburg, 
Nov. 23, 1864. In 1813 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, in the government of Livonia, 
where he devoted his attention to philology 
and astronomy, and in 1817 became director 
of the observatory in that city. After render- - 
ing the name of Dorpat illustrions in the annals 
of astronomy, a wider sphere of usefulness was 
opened before him by the Emperor of Russia. 
An observatory at Pulkowa was projected, and 
Struve was the master-spirit which superin- 
tended its eréction, and so perfect are all tho 
arrangements that it will serve as a model for 
all time. The work done at Pulkowa princi- 
pally relates to sidereal astronomy, and each 
contribution to science which emanated from 
tnat observatory was the result of twenty-five 
years of arduous study on his part. Besides 
the observations and, reductions of northern 
stars, determinations of the parallaxes of 1830, 
observations of comets, nebule, and Saturn’s 
ring, &c., were undertaken, and a large amount 
of geographical work. One of the last impor- 
tant acts of M. Struve was to visit the Crown 
ministers and the Superintendents of Surveys 
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n pee gee States of Europe, in order to 
establish a national confederation for effecting 
the measure of an arc of parallel from Orsk, on 
the river Oural, to Valentia, in the west of 
Treland, a measure which has now made co= 
siderable progress. The name of Struve is as- 
sociated with all the great works of iangee: 
tion and geodesy carried out in Russia and East- 
ern Europe. His most impotant works are 
“Observations at Dorpat,” 8 vols., Dorpat, 
1817-39; “ New Catalogue of Double Stars,” 
Dorpat, 1827; “On the Mecrometrical Measure- 
ment of Double Stars,” St. Petersburg, 1827; 
“ Studies in Stellar Astronomy upon the Milky 
Way, and the Distance of the Fixed Stars,” 
St. Petersburg, 1847; ‘Medial Positions of the 
Double and Multiple Fixed Stars for the Epoch 
1830,” St. Petersburg, 1852. 

STUART, James E. B., a major-general in 
the Confederate service, born in Patrick Co., 
Va., about 1832, died in Richmond, June 11th, 
1864. He was graduated at West Point in 1854, 
comunissioned a cavalry officer, and after reach- 
ing the rank of first lieutenant, resigned May 14, 
1861. He had previously seen considerable active 
service in the Indian country, and was known as 
a fearless rider and brave soldier. He immediate- 
ly entered the Confederate army, commanded 
the cavalry at the battle of Bull Run, was pro- 
moted a brigadier-general in Sept. 1861, and in 
the ensuing winter organized the cavalry forces 
of the enemy in Virginia. He first brought 

i conspicuously into notice by his cele- 
brated raid in the rear of Gen. McClellan’s 
communications near Richmond, on June 13th 
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and 14th, 1862, which was the immediate pre- 
cursor and cause of the change of base soon 
after commenced by the Federal army, and also 
of the seven days’ fighting. During the advance 
of Gen. Lee toward Maryland in the succeeding 
August he made a night attack, in the midst of 
a terrific thunder-storm, on Gen. Pope’s head- 
quarters, capturing many private papers and 
plans of campaign ; and in October, a few weeks 
after the battle of Antietam, at the head of two 
thousand cavalry and four pieces of flying artil- 
lery, he crossed the Potomac between Williams- 
port and Hancock, and passing through Mer- 
cersburg and Chambersburg, rode completely 
round the Union lines, and recrossed the river 
into Virginia with the loss of but one man. 
This raid, though of little advantage beyond the 
capture of several hundred horses and the 
destruction of a few thousand dollars’ worth of 
stores, was the most daring movement of the 
kind hitherto attempted during the war, and 
greatly enhanced Gen. Stuart’s reputation as a 
cavalry officer. It was his last great success. 
At Beverly ford in Virginia, and in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, during the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, he was invariably worsted in his encoun- 
ters with the Federal cavalry. He, however, 
rendered efficient service in protecting the re- 
treat of Lee’s army after the battle of Gettys- 
burg. He was mortally wounded in an en- 
counter with Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry at Yellow 
Tavern, near Richmond, while endeavoring to 
cover that city against Federal raids, and died 
a day or two afterwards, 
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TALLMADGE, How. Narsantet P., born in 
Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y., February 8, 
1795, died at Battle Creek, Michigan, Nov. 2, 
1864, He graduated at Union College; studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1818; was 
a member of the Assembly of New York in 
1828; of the State Senate, from 1830 to 1833; 
a Senator in Congress from that State from 
1833 to 1844; and was subsequently appointed, 
by President Tyler, Territorial Governor of 
Wisconsin. Some years since he removed to 
Battle Creek, Michigan, where he resided at 
the time of his death. 

TANEY, Rocer Brooxez, Chief Justice of 
the United States, born in Calvert County, 
Maryland, March 17th, 1777, died in Washing- 
ton, D. O., October 12th, 1864. He was grad- 
uated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., in 
1795, admitted in. 1799 tothe bar of his native 
county, from which he was elected a delegate 
to the General Assembly, and in 1801 removed 
his place of residence to Frederick. In 1822 
he removed to Baltimore having previously 
served as Senator in the Legislature of the 
State during a term of four years. He was 


appointed Attorney-General of Maryland in 
1827, and in 1831 was appointed Attorney- 
General of the United States by President Jack- 
son. During the contest of the Administration 
with the Bank of the United States, upon the 
dismissal of Mr. Duane from the office of Sec- 
retary of Treasury, September 23, 1833, on 
account of his refusal to remove the deposits, 
Mr. Taney was appointed his successor, and 
immediately ordered the transfer of the depos- 
its to the local banks selected by him as the 
agents of the Government. The Senate refused 
to confirm the nomination by a vote of 28 to 


*18, in June, 1834, In the following year he 


was nominated by President Jackson as an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court, but he 
was virtually rejected by the Senate, which in- 
definitely postponed the consideration of the 
subject on the last day of the term. Upon the 
death of .Chief-Justice Marshall, he was ap- 
pointed his successor by President Jackson, and. 
was confirmed by the Senate in March, 1836, 
that body having changed its political relations. 
He took his seat upon the Supreme bench in 
January, 1837, and held the office until the 
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time of his death, When Mr. Taney became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court he was al- 
ready considerably past the prime of life; he was 
fifty-nine years of age. He had been previously 
a lawyer in good practice and of considerable 
local repute; originally a Federalist in politics, 
and at one time of his life the friend of impar- 
tial liberty. In defending the Rey. Jacob 
Gruber from a charge of inciting slaves to dis- 
order in Maryland, in 1818, Mr. Taney used 
these memorable words: “A hard necessity 
indeed compels us to endure the evil of slavery 
for a time. It was imposed upon us by another 
nation, while yet we were in a state of colonial 
vassalage. It cannot be easily or suddenly re- 
moved. Yet while it continues it is a blot on 
our national character, and every real lover of 
freedom confidently hopes that it will be effect- 
ually, though it must be gradually, wiped 
away, and earnestly looks for the means by 
which this necessary object may be attained. 
And until it shall be accomplished, until the 
time shall come when we can point without a 
blush to the language held in the Declaration 
of Independence, every friend of humanity will 
seek to lighten the galling chain of slavery, and 
better, to the utmost of his power, the wretched 
condition of the slave.” 

Judge Taney, though not a man of the same 
exhaustive learning and comprehensiveness 
of judgment with his illustrious predecessor, 
John Marshall, was extensively, and in some 
directions, profoundly versed in the law. His 
decisions were for the most part cautious, sen- 
sible, and on the whole sound. In_ his inter- 
pretations of the Constitution. of the United 
States—the great crucial test of the wisdom 
and independence of the Court—he inclined to 
those middle and moderate opinions which 
treat the Union not as a consolidated nation on 
one side, nor as a mere confederation, on the 
other, but as a composite or mixed nation, in 
which the sovereignty has been divided between 
the central and the local governments. 

In the famous Dred Scott case, in which the 
only legal point involved was a plea to the 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Court, upon a writ 
of error to the Supreme Court, the Chief Jus- 
tice having decided that there was no jurisdic- 
tion, proceeded to give an extra-judicial opin- 
ion which gave him an unpleasant notoriety, 
and was repudiated by some of the ablest of 
the associated justices. It was to the effect 
that a free negro of the African race whose 
ancestors were brought into this country and 
sold as slaves isnot and cannot be a * citizen ;” 
that for more than a century previous to the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
negroes, whether slaves or free, had been re- 
garded as “beings of an inferior order, and 
altogether unfit to associate with the white 
race, either in social or political relations; and 
so far inferior that zhey bad no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect ;” that 
Dred Scott, a negro slave, who was removed by 
his master from Missouri to Illinois, lost what- 
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ever freedom he may have thus acquired by 
being subsequently removed into the territory 
of Wisconsin and by his return to the State of 
Missouri; that the inhibition of slavery in the 
territories of the United States lying north of 
the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, 
known as the Missouri Compromise, was un- 
constitutional; that the only two clauses in the 
Constitution which refer to negroes, treat them 
as persons whom it is morally lawful to deal in 
as articles of property; that the citizen of any 
State may take into a territory of the United 
States any article of property recognized by 
the Constitution, or, in other words, carry his 
slaves thither without molestation to his per- 
fect right of ownership; and that Congress 
could not exercise any authority whatever over 
this species of property that it could not con- 
stitutionally exercise over other abe ede 
TELEGRAPH, ELECTRIC. In the volumes 
of this Cycropzpra for the years 1861 and 1863, 
will be found articles in relation to certain great 
lines of telegraph, including those—recently 
contemplated or now in prosecution—designed 
to establish communication between the conti- 
nents or to complete circuits around the world. 
Of the great lines alluded to, four now com- 
mand a large share of interest and attention. 
These are: 1. The Angio-Indian telegraph, a 
southern branch from the European network 
of lines, which has been very recently com- 
pleted between Constantinople and Rangoon, 
through Calcutta, and is intended yet to stretch 
throughout Farther India to China on the north, 
and into Australia on thesouth. 2. The Siberian 
or Russian Asiatic telegraph, a northern branch 
from the same European system, already com- 
pleted from Kazan, in European Russia, to 
Irkootsk, and thence at least to Kiakhta (a 
city south of Lake Baikal and on the northern 


border of Chinese Mongolia), and which, be- 


sides throwing off southward several important 
branches, is designed to extend to the eastern 
coast of Asia, at the mouth of the Amoor 
River. 8. The Collins Overland (Americo-Rus- 
sian) telegraph, designed to connect the entire 
North American system of lines—as well as, 
eventually, the South American also—by way 
of Behring’s Strait or the North Pacific, with 
the great Russian line, at its terminus at the 
mouth of the Amoor, and thus with the entire 
telegraph system of the Old World. 4. The At- 
lantic telegraph, also intended to effect a union 
of the systems of wires upon the two hemi- 
spheres, but by means of a cable from the west- 
ern coast of Ireland to Newfoundland, and a 
renewed attempt at the laying down of which 
is to be made during the summer of 1865. The 
preparatory work connected with the latter two 
enterprises is already actively in progress. 

The Anglo-Indian Line.—The British Goy- 
ernment has sought to gain communication 
with India by two routes, which, however, 
would probably coincide through the length of 
a cable from the Persian Gulf across the head 
of the Arabian Sea to Hindostan. The first 
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cable laid down in the Mediterranean, by way 
vf Malta to Alexandria, failed; but a stronger 
one, with larger conducting wires, has recently 
been submerged, and with success; by this, tele- 


hic communication exists to Alexandria, - 


and thence to Suez. From this point a cable 
was to stretch along the bottom of the Red Sea 
to Aden, thence along the coast of Arabia to 
Muscat, and thence across the Arabian Sea; 
but progress beyond Suez was arrested by fail- 
ure in laying the Red Sea cable. By the other 
route, Constantinople being in communication 
with western Europe, a wire is now extended 
thence through Turkey, by way of Angora, 
Sivas, Diarbekir, Mosul, Bagdad, Diwanyeh, 
and Korneh—the last at the junction of the 
og, eee and Tigris in the Shat-el-Arab—and 
to Bussorah, situated on the river last named, 
seventy miles above its mouth in the Persian 
Gulf. From Bussorah a cable is laid by way 
of the Persian Gulf and across the Arabian Sea 
to Kurrachee, near the western outlet of the 
Indus; and thence lines extend to Bombay, 
Madras, Delhi, Calcutta, and other principal 
towns of India—through the last named reach- 
ing, as already mentioned, to Rangoon. <A long 
delay in the completion of this line arose through 
difficulties interposed by the Turkish authorities 
to the erection of the wires between Diwanyeh 
and Korneh, a distance of one hundred and sixty 
miles. The first despatch was sent through 
from Bagdad to Bombay, January 29, 1865; 
and later, private messages had reached Con- 
stantinople from Calcutta in twelve hours, and 
from Kurrachee in eight andahalfhours. From 
Rangoon it is intended to lay a cable along the 
coast of the Malay peninsula to Singapore, at 
its southern extremity, and a cable thence along 
the coast of Cochin-China and China, to Hong- 
Kong and Canton. A branch from Singapore 
is to proceed by alternate cables and land lines 
along Java, Timor, and other islands, to the 
northern coast of Australia, probably at the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, there to connect with the 
wires of that continent—already in all some one 
* thousand two hundred miles in length—even 
Sydney and Melbourne being thus brought 
within a few hours’ distance of all the European 
capitals. . It is now expected that the lines both 
to Canton and to Australia will be in operation 
by the close of the year 1867. 

The Siberian, or Russian Asialie Line.—Of 
this, Kazan in European Russia, previously con- 
nected by way of Nijni-Novgorod and Moscow 
with St. Petersburg, may be considered the 
starting-point. By the close of the year 1864, 
this line had been completed by way of Perm, 
west of the Ural Mountains, and east of them 
through Ekaterinburg, Omsk, and Tomsk, to 
Irkootsk, and either the main line or a branch 
to Kiakhta; while, doubtless, the main line has 
by the present time been carried far to east- 
ward of this point, along the upper Amoor—its 
intended course being, according to Commander 
Chefkin’s statement, through Verchne Udinsk, 
Chetah, Habaravka at the mouth of the Usuri 
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(branch of the Amoor), and Sofinsk, to Nicol- 
avsky, where the great river flows into the 
Strait of Tartary. It is anticipated that the 
line will be completed through its entire length 
during 1867, if not earlier. From Queenstown, 
on the western coast of Ireland, to Irkootsk, a 
distance of six thousand five hundred miles, a 
despatch has been transmitted (in 1864) in two 
hours’ time. 

Main Branches of the Siberian Line.—These, 
as at present contemplated, are to be: 1. A 
wire from Kazan southwardly through the As- 
trakhan, Georgian, and Circassian provinces, 
by Tiflis, to Teheran, the capital of Persia; 
thence to join the Anglo-Indian line, either at 
Bagdad, or by continuing through Ispahan and 
Shiraz, to Bushire on the Persian Gulf. 2. A 
wire from Omsk through Central Asia, running 
southeastwardly through Mongolia, entering 
China at Ili (or Illy), thence to southwest and 
south through Turkestan, Bokhara, and Balk, 
to Cabool in Afghanistan, and onward to points 
in the Punjab at which it also will connect with 
the Oriental or Indian system of lines. 3. A 
wire from Irkootsk, which may, however, be 
said to start at Kiakhta, following thence the 
route of the tea caravans to the Chinese-wall 
gate at Yahol, and thence to Pekin. . A com- 
pany of American citizens, resident in China, 
and chartered in 1864 by the New York Legis- 
lature, under the name of the East India Tele- 
graph Company, proposes to unite the great 
northern and southern lines again by supplying 
the link here needful; that is, by extending a 
line from Canton and Hong-Kong, with the 
necessary branches for the ports of Amoy, 
Shanghae, and Nankin, to Pekin. From this 
extension also it is designed to reach Australia 
by another route—carrying a wire (alternately 
land and submarine) from a point on the main- 
land opposite the island of Formosa, across that 
island, thence by way of Manilla across Luzon 
and the other islands of the Philippine group, 
thence by New Guinea, to cross Torres’ Strait 
to Cape York on the northern Australian coast. 
4, A wire from the confluence of the Usuri with 
the Amoor—a point seven hundred miles above 
the mouth of the latter, thence southward along 
the Usuri to Lake Kingka, and to the port of 
Viladi Vostok, opposite that of Hakodadi (on 
Yesso), and which is to be the Russian naval 
station on the Pacific. 5. A wire, submarine 
and land, from the mouth of the Amoor, ecross- 
ing the Strait of Tartary, Saghalien Island, the 
Strait of La Perouse, Yesso—through Hako- 
dadi—and the Strait of Sangar, to Jeddo, the 
capital of Japan. 

The Collins Overland Line.—This impor- 
tant line was projected by Mr. Perry McDon- 
ough Collins, of California, who has been since 
1856 commercial agent of the United States 
Government for the region of the Amoor River. 
Major Collins explored, in 1857, the country ly- 
ing along that river, extending his journey 
to Petropaulovsky, in Kamtschatka, about one 
thousand miles east from its mouth, and across 
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the Sea of Okhotsk. May 238, 1863, he ob- 
tained from the Russian Government an authori- 
zation of the proposed line through its territory 
on both sides of the Pacific, a distance of about 
5,000 miles, with a grant of the exclusive right 
to maintain such line for thirty-three years; 
and February 9, 1864, a similar authorization 
and grant from the British Government for the 
continuation of such line through British Col- 
umbia to the northern frontier of the United 
States, a distance of about five hundred miles. 
A third memorial of Mr. Collins on the subject 
to the United States Congress was presented in 
the Senate, April 12, 1864, by the Hon. Z. Chan- 
dler, chairman of the Committee of Commerce 
of that body; and to this the Hon. William 
H. Seward, Secretary of State, replied in an 
elaborate and instructive paper, in which, dis- 
cussing the questions of the feasibility of the 
proposed line, its utility, and its claim to Gov- 
ernment patronage, he is led upon all these 
ar to decidedly affirmative conclusions. 

e states, among other particulars, that the 
.ength of the line would be about six thousand 
and forty miles; that the highest elevation on 
the whole line, occurring in the Rocky Moun- 
tains within the United States, is not so great 
as that of the Sierra Nevada where crossed by 
the Pacitic Telegraph; and that the line be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Archangel on the 
White Sea, as well as that around the Gulf of 
Bothnia, both of which reach latitudes as high 
as any part of the proposed line would do, are 
maintained in operation without difficulty. 
The length of cable required at Behring’s Strait 
would be about forty miles. The waters are 
about one hundred and eighty feet deep, and 
are frozen through one-half the year; but it is 
believed that the safety of the cable would not 
be endangered by the ice. It may be added 
that the cold, dry air of high latitudes, as well 
as snow and ice, are highly non-conducting, 
and so favor insulation’and the rapid transmis- 
sion of the electric current. Little seems to be 
feared on the score of interference by the sparse 
population, Indian and Tartar, along the route, 
unless, as Mr. Cochrane suggests, it be in the 
case of certain unsubdued tribes in Russian 
America, toward Behring’s Strait. If the over- 
land line be constructed, and the Atlantic cable 
laid down, with success, they will together 
serve to complete a telegraphic circuit around 
the earth between the parallels of 42° and 65° 
north latitude. In accordance with Mr. Sew- 
ard’s recommendation, an act of Congress was 
passed, approved July 1, 1864, granting to Mr. 
Collins the right of way across the public lands, 
with the right to take therefrom materials for 
constructing the same, and the use of a national 
vessel, officered and equipped, to make surveys 
and soundings and to aid in prosecuting the 
work, The act requires, further, “That the 
rate of charges for public or private messages 
shall not exceed on said line the average usual 
rates in Europe and America for the same ser- 
vice, or such rates as shall be ascertained and 
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fixed by a convention between the United States, 
Russia, and Great Britain.” 

The interval requiring to be spanned by the 
wire of the overland line, materially reduced at 
the western extremity by the prospective early 
completion of the Siberian telegraph to its 
terminus, has been not less so at the eastern, by 
lines constructed within the past few years, 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, under 
the lead of its indefatigable president, Hiram 
Sibley, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., completed in 
1861 a telegraph line connecting the more east- 
erly net-work of the continent with the Cali- 
fornia wires at San Francisco; and a north- 
ward extension of the State line, later carried 
along the Pacific coast, had in November, 2864 
been constructed to Olympia, on the south of 
Puget’s Sound, and thence to Victoria, on Van- 
couver’sIsland. Immediately upon the passage 
of the act of Congress above referred to, Mr. 
Collins closed an arangement with the Western 
Union Co., assigning to it the Russian and Brit- 
ish concessions, the ip ed on its part assum- 
ing the construction and operation—under the 
name of the “ Western Union Extension ”—of 
the overland intercontinental line, and in accord- 
ance with the grants already named. March 
7th, 1865, Col. Charles 8. Bulkley, engineer-in- 
chief of the overland line, sailed with his party 
from San Francisco for New Archangel, on 
Sitka Island, the capital of Russian America. 
A detachment was to be landed at Victoria, to 
complete a small break in the line between that 
point and New Westminster, on Frazer River, 
in British Columbia—a matter, probably, of 
some three weeks’ labor. At least three 
vessels, carrying the needful supplies and 
materials, will be engaged in the work of the 
expedition, the entire land and naval force of 
which will number not less than fifteen hun- ~ 
dred men. , 

The present intention of the company is, if 
practicable, to make the overland line an ex- 
tension of that from San Francisco to New 
Westminster. Starting from the point last 
named, they will probably carry the line to * 
some distance up Frazer River, and thence 
along a somewhat inland course, taking in the 
way the Finlay branch of Peace River, and the 
Pelly River, passing thence to and along the 
Yukan, and then down the Kvichpak, into 
which it flows, nearly or quite to the mouth of 
the latter. Thence the line may pass to Cape 
Prince of Wales, across Behring’s Strait to East 
Cape, from that point around the Gulf of Ana- 
dir, down the coast, across the head of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka to Penjinsk Gulf, and 
thence around the Sea of Okhotsk to its ter- 
minus at Nicolavsky. Russian preferences, it 
is said, indicate a route from the end of the 
Siberian line by cable across the Okhotsk Sea 
to Petropaulovsky, or else proceeding to the 
same point by submarine and land lines by way 
of Saghalien, Yesso, and the Kurile Islands, 
thence in like manner by Behring and Copper 
Islands and the Aleutian Islands to Alaska, or 
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te Ax.erican side. In either case, some two 
thousand miles of cable would be required, the 
greatest length being across the Okhotsk Sea, 
about six hundred miles, or by the other route 
at most no longer than three hundred miles, 
Mr. Collins has estimated the cost of the line 
by Behring’s Strait at a maximum of $5,000- 
000; by the Aleutian Islands route it would be 
much greater. He has also indicated two in- 
termediate routes, neither requiring more than 
one-fourth the entire length of cable needful by 
that just named. One of these would be by 
way of Oulovorskoy (or Oliootorsk), in the north- 
eastern part of Kamtschatka, to Gore’s and 
Nunivack Islands, and thence to Cape Van- 
couver in Russian America; the other, by Cape 
Navarin, further north, to St. Lawrence Island, 
and thence to Cape Romanzoff. The distance 
from New York to London by the overland 
route has been estimated at about seventeen 
thousand miles, throughout which, as already 
seen, only about six thousand miles of tele- 
graph line remain to be constructed. It is 
believed that this can be accomplished within 
two, or at the farthest, three years’ time. The 
rising and free commerce of the Amoor River 
region has already attracted thither many 
American merchants; but the successful estab- 
lishment of the proposed line must be followed 
by general commercial advantages of the high- 
-est magnitude, if not also by social and politi- 
cal consequences the extent of which must 
be at present quite beyond the reach of calcu- 
lation. 
The route which in certain parts the overland 
ine will finally take, it has already become ap- 
parent, remains in a measure subject to the 
decision of future developments; and among 
the changes to be made may possibly be the 
choice of a more easterly point of departure 
from the northern limit of the United States, 
and perhaps also of a more inland course 
through British America. Of certain acts of 
Congress, approved July 2, 1864, and which 
make grants for railroad and telegraph lines to 
the Pacific, one authorizes such road and line 
from Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound. By a 
report. of a committee of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, also, it appears that that company 
has already had surveys made, and material to 
some extent ordered, for a telegraph line from 
the settlements of the Red River (of the north), 
through their territory and British Columbia, 
to New Westminster—this line also, at its west- 
ern portion, to run*along Frazer River. It is 
hoped to have this line completed within a 
year. As it would still require some years to 
effeet a junction with the Canadian system at 
Collingwood or Ottawa, through the wilderness 
north of the great lakes, it has been proposed 
meantime to connect with the Hudson Bay 
Company’s line by a wire from some part of 
the Western States; and among the proposi- 
tions to effect this, a bill was (January 5, 1865) 
introduced by Senator Ramsay, of Minnesota, 
authorizing the Northwestern Telegraph Com- 
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my to extend one of their main lines from St. 
aul by the route of the Pacific R. R. to St. 
Cloud, and thence to the southern boundary of 
the British Possessions, at or near Pembina, 
there to connect with the line previously men- 
tioned. When completed, these lines would 
afford continuous communication from Chicago, 
by way of La Crosse, St. Paul, St. Cloud, and 
Pembina, with the wesiern coast of the Conti- 
nent, at New Westminster. 

The Atlantic Submarine Telegraph Line.— 
The new cable for this’ line, and which is in- 
tended to be laid, as was the preceding one, 
along the bed of the Atlantic Ocean from the 
western coast of Ireland to Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland, is at the present time far advanced 
toward completion. This cable, manufactured 
by Messrs. Glass, Elliott & Co., at Morden 
Wharf, E. Greenwich, is constructed with the 
most minute attention to details, and with 
every possible effort to guard by personal 
care and by instrumental tests against imper- 
fections of any kind. The plan of its construc- 
tion differs in several particulars from that 
adopted for the former cable, to which it is in 
fact believed to be in all important respects 
superior. It is believed that the first Atlantic . 
cable failed through the circumstance that, 
from the manner of its construction, the strain 
due to its weight in laying came chiefly upon 
the core; and accordingly, while in the new 
cable the conducting wires are larger and 
stronger than in the old, yet the great effort 
has been so to construct the whole that the 
core shall be relieved of strain. <A section 
of the new cable perfected measures one inch 
and one-eighth in diameter. Its core preper 
presents the ends of seven conducting cop- 
per wires, six of which are twisted about a 
central one; around each of these is seen a 
homogeneous coating of gutta percha, and 
which in the section appears about the sixth 
of an inch thick. About the core is a barely 
distinguishable ring, marking the place of a 
layer of jute; and outermost of all, a ring of 
strengthening and protecting material, some- 
what over a quarter of an inch thick, in which 
appear the ends of ten iron wires, about each 
of which are closely twisted strands of Manilla 

arn. 

i, The core of the calde is formed by twisting 
together the copper wires, and then coating in 
the manner above indicated. The twisted 
wires are passed through a vessel containing a 
compound—the invention of a Mr. Chatterton 
—the application of which secures a firm ad- 
hesion of the film of gutta percha next applied. 
The core is then subjected to hydraulic press- 
ure, and electrically tested. After this it is 
again coated with Chatterton’s compound, and 
then with gutta percha; and so on, until four 
layers of each have been applied, and the en- 
tire thickness is about half an inch. 

The iron wire, for covering and protecting the 
core, is manufactured at Birmingham, being 
drawn from Webster and Horsfall’s homoge- 
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neous iron. Its size is that known as No. 13 
(gauge .095); each strand of it is capable of sus- 
taining a strain of 1,000 Ibs., under which it is 
extended to the amount of one per cent. The 
covering of this wire with the Manilla yarn, 
like the making of the core, is performed in a 
separate factory, specially devoted to such pur- 
pose. Five strands of the yarn are closely 
wound upon each iron wire from as many bob- 
bins; each of the machines for the purpose, 
and which are of two different patterns, being 
capable of turning out about 140 miles of cov- 
ered wire a day. As fast as it is thus wound, 
the wire is passed through a hot solution of 
tar and gutta percha, the fibrous covering be- 
coming saturated with this; andit is then con- 
ducted through tanks of water, to cool this 
coating material. 

At the Morden Wharf factory, the work of 
closing the covered iron wires upon the core, 
so as to complete the cable, is performed. 
The core is received here on large reels: 
these are sunk in circular openings filled with 
water; and the coils are then for twelve hours 
subjected to electrical tests, in order to de- 
termine beyond a doubt the continuity of 
the conducting wires, and the completeness of 
their insulation. When a faulty transmission 
of the current takes place, the difficulty is al- 
most invariably found to consist in an imper- 
fect joining of the ends of two lengths of wire. 
The core having been wrapped in a padding 
of jute, which is also saturated with a pre- 
servative mixture, the covered iron strands are 
closed upon it, being so wound about the core 
that when the cable is subjected to strain this 
shall fall first and mainly upon them; the mech- 
anism, expressly devised for this part of the 
work, occupies two floors of the manufactory. 
TLe closing machines, below, consist essentially 
of large wheels or tables revolving horizontally, 
with reels of the several strands so arranged on 
their margin as to maintain a relatively station- 
ary position, instead of keeping their axes 
pointed always to the centre of motion. The 
strands, converging upward toward a small 
opening in the ceiling, meet, and are twisted 
round the jute-covered core. The cable, thus 
formed entire, is conducted over grooved 
wheels to a building the floor of which gives 
place to huge tanks or vats, eight in number, 
and between which platforms extend. The 
depth of these is alike 12 feet, while four of 
them are circular, 34 feet each in diameter, and 
four elliptical, each 36 feet by 27.. The com- 
pleted cable is brought down from the wheels 
overhead, and is carefully coiled away by hand 
in these tanks, until the capacity of each—about 
140 miles—is equalled. Water is kept flowing 
into each tank over its edge, and, percolating 
between the coils, is allowed to fill the tank to 
the height occupied by the cable. The purpose 
of this is to allow of a continued and thorough 
testing of the efficiency of the protective cover- 
ing, the end of all the portions of cable being 
carried into the electrician’s room, and an elec- 
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trical current of measured force being contin- 
ually sent through the wires; by this meais 
the least defect in insulation can be registered 
with unfailing accuracy, and even to its exact 
distance and degree, 

The size of the copper or conducting wires 
is that known as No. 18 (gauge .048); and the 
weight of copper is 300 lbs. per nautical mile, 
against 107 lbs. per mile in the old cable. 

The weight of the new cable completed, as 
ascertained in air, is 353 ewt. per mile; that 
of the former one having been but 20 cwt. 
Its breaking strain is 7% tons, while that of 
the former was only 3} tons. Its specific gray- 
ity is very low—its weight in water being 14 
ewt. per mile, against 13.4 ewt. for the old 
cable. This low gravity is owing to the large 
proportion of fibrous material present; and in 
connection with its greatly increased strength, 
the result gained is that the new cable is capa- 
ble of supporting in water 11 miles of its length. 
As, however, the greatest depth of water en- 
countered in laying the former cable was about 
24 nautical miles, it is not probable that the 
present one will in any case be subjected to a 
strain equal to its actual strength. The destruc- 
tion of the fibrous material of the cable by 
fishes, is believed to be guarded against by the 
poisonous qualities of compounds with which 
it has been saturated. 

The distance to be spanned by the cable, 
measured at the surface of the ocean, is about 
1,640 nautical miles. It is, however, pro- 
posed to produce in all 2,300 miles of ca- 
ble; and it is expected that this entire length 
will be finished by the end of the first week 
of June. From the factory, the sections of 
cable are ‘conveyed in tanks on the hulks, 
Amethyst and Iris, to the Great Eastern, 
lying in the Medway. The shipping of the 
cable was commenced January 19, 1865. On 
board the monster steamer, which is to per- 
form the work of laying it down, the cable 
is in final preparation to be coiled away in 
three immense tanks. It is expected the ex- 
pedition will set forth about the close of the 
month of June. The method of paying out 


‘the cable will probably be in the main similar 


to that before adopted; and if the rate of steam- 
ing does not exceed seven knots an hour, the 
object of the expedition should still be accom- 
plished in from ten to eleven days. The 2,300 
miles of cable, even without making allowance 
for the twist, will contain about 16,000 miles 
of copper wire, and 23,000 of iron wire, be- 
sides a very much greater length of the strands 
of fibrous material. 

Among other great lines, mainly submarine, 
which have been projected with more or less 
probability of future accomplishment, are, one 
from San Francisco or Panama to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and thence in time to China or 
Japan; one from France to the Azores, aud 
thence to New York; and also one to consist 
in an extension of an existing French line from 
Marseilles, through Corsica and Sici'y to Tri- 
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poli, and thence along the northern and west- 
ern coasts of Africa to some point near the 
mouth of the Senegal or of the Gambia, thence 
across the Atlantic to Pernambuco, or some ad- 
jacent point on the coast of Brazil, perhaps 
taking in the way one or more of the Cape 
Verde isles and the little island of St. Paul. 
The distance from continent to continent by 
the route last named is about 1,400 miles; 
the »cean-bed is understood to be favorable, and 
the water not very deep, while ice in any form 
is unknown. Parties in France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil are said to be united in 
favoring this enterprise. 

The reader is further referred to Major Col- 
lins’ book, “ Overland Explorations in Sibe- 
ria,” ete. New York, 1864—a work from 
which some of the statements of this article 
are taken; and to “The Telegrapher,” month- 
ly, published in New York by the National 
Telegraph Union. 

TENNESSEE. That portion of Tennessee 
not in the possession of the enemy, continued 
without change under the authority of the mil- 
itary Governor, Johnson, until the beginning 
of 1864. Measures were then commenced for 
the purpose of reconstructing a State Govern- 
ment in sympathy with the Union. On January 
26th Governor Johnson issued a proclamation 
for an election of certain officers on March 5th. 
This election was to be held in the various 
counties of the State, “or wherever it is practi- 
cable so to do,” for justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
constables, trustees, circuit and county court 
clerks, registers, and tax collectors. The quali- 
fications required of electors were thus stated : 


But inasmuch as these elections are ordered in the 
State of Tennessee, as a State of the Union under 
the Federal Constitution, it is not expected that the 
enemies of the United States will propose to vote, 
nor is it intended that they be permitted to vote, or 
hold office. 

And in the midst of so much disloyalty and hostil- 
ity as have existed ae the people of this State 
toward the Government of the United States, andin 
order to secure the votes of its friends, and exclude 
those of its enemies, I have deemed it proper to make 
known the requisite qualifications of the electors at 
said elections. To entitle any person to the privilege 
of voting, he must be a free white man, of the age 
of twenty-one years, being a citizen of the United 
States and a citizen of the county where he may offer 
his vote six months preceding the day of election, 
and a competent witness in any court of pout in 
the State, by the laws thereof, against a white man, 
and not having been convicted of bribery, or the offer 
to bribe, of larceny, or of any other offence declared 
infamous by the laws of the State, unless hehas been 
restored to citizenship in the mode pointed out by 
law. And he must take and subscribe before ihe 
judges of election the following oath: 


I solemnly swear that I will henceforth support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and defend it against the as- 
saults of all its enemies; that I will hereafter be, and con- 
duct myself as‘a true and faithful citizen of the United 
States, realy and voluntarily claiming to be subject to all 
the duties and obligations, and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of such citizenship; that I ardently desire 
the suppression of the present insurrection and _rebel- 
lion against the Government of the United States, the suc- 
cess of its armies and the defeat of all those who oppose 
them, and that the Constitution of the United States, and all 
laws and proclamations made in pursuance thereof, may be 
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eedily and permanently established and enforced over all 

C) people, States, and Territories thereof; and further, that 
I will hereafter aid and assist all loyal people in the accom- 
plishment of all these results. So help me God. 

And all thejudges, officers, and persons holding the 
election, before entering upon their respective dutie 
in addition to the oath now required by the laws o 
the State, shall take and subscribe the same oath, 
and also that they will permit no one to yote who 
has not taken and subscribed the oath above set forth, 
or refuses to do so. 


The proclamation was preceded by a pu:lic 
meeting in Nashville on Jan. 21st, relative to 
a restoration of the civil Government. A large 
number of persons were present, resolutions 
were adopted and Gov. J vhiieen addressed the 
assemblage. He thus stated his views on the 
manner of reconstruction: 


The election of the primary officers, such as jus- 
tices of the peace, constables, etc., is fixed by the 
constitution of the State on the first Saturday in 
March, and the Executive should say to the people 
of that State to go to the ballot-box on that day and 
elect constables, justices, sheriffs, county trustees, 
and clerks. And when elected, let them be commis- 
sioned as they ordinarily are. The agent of the 
Government supplies the vacuum. Is there any 
thing outside of the principles of the Constitution in 
that? Is there any usurpation in it? There mnst 
be a beginning somewhere. Don’t we all know that 
in the absence of government there must be some- 
thing done, seemingly irregular, for the purpose of 
bringing backorder? Then we take a step without 
precedent, but clearly justifiable, and proceed to 
elect our officers as we have done heretofore. We 
look in the various judicial districts of the State, and 
find they are vacant for judges; we turn to the Jaws 
and Constitution of the State, and find that when 
vacancies occur by death, resignation, or otherwise, 
the Executive shall make temporary appointments, 
and these appointees shall hold their places until 
their successors are elected and qualified. Then, 
don’t we see how easy the process is? Begin at the 
foundation, elect the lower officers, and then come 
up to the judiciary, and put it in motion, wherever 
it can be. But it might be said this can’t be donein 
all the counties. Well, ifit is done in a half dozen 
counties, it is so much done, and that much dene we 
can do more. 


A question arose among some of the jadges 
appointed to hold the election, whether it was 
not sufficient to require of the voters the oath 


of the President’s amnesty proclamation. This 
caused the following correspondence: 
NasHVILLE, February 20, 150-4. 


Hon. W. H. Sewanrp, Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D. 0. . . 

In county and State elections must citizens of Ten- 
nessee take the oath prescribed by Gov. Johnson, 
or will the President’s oath of amnesty entitle them 
to vote? Ihave been appointed to hold the March 
election in Cheatham County, and wish to act under- 
standingly. WARREN JORDAN, 

REPLY. 
Wasnincton, Febrrary 20, 1864. 
Warren Jorpan, Jashville : 

In connty elections you had better stan: oy Gov. 
Johnson’s plan, otherwise you will have conflict and 
confusion. I have seen his plan. E : 

(Signed) A, LINCOLN, 

The result of the election was stated by the 
press of Nashville to have been a failure. A 
large number of soldiers and employés of the 
Government who had been stationed at Nash- 
ville for six months voted, but the people re 
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frained from appearing at the polls, The 
“Union,” the oflicial paper of Goy. Joknson, 
said: ‘‘ We might as well speak out plainly, and 
confess to the world, that what was called an 
election, Saturday, at least so far as Nashville 
is concerned, was a serious farce. And it would 
be well if those in authority would observe a 
like candor, and thereby save scandal to the 
Government, or at least to this administration.” 
No further steps toward reconstruction appear 
to have been taken as a consequence of this 
election. An effort is made in the following 
statement of the “ Argus,” published in Mem- 
phis, in Gen. Washburne’s military department, 
early in June, to explain the numerous failures 
in the attempts at reconstruction : 


It is ree natural for absent Tennesseeans, who 
observed the interest taken by the State in the work 
of restoring her to her old position in the Union, as 
evinced by her public journals, and also notice, that 
notwithstanding the movement alluded to, we are 
just where we were a year ago, to inquire what we 
aredoing. With the people of the State so much 
divided in sentiment regarding the proper policy to 
be pursued, it could scarcely be supposed that the 
entire proposition of any one party or clique would 
be endorsed. Some wanted one thing and some 
wanted another. While ail desired a restoration to 
the State of civil government and her former position 
in the Union, all could not unite upon one basis of 
action. The Amnesty Proclamation came most op- 
portunely. Although all did not endorse every thin 
it contained, it was undoubtedly the most feasible 
roposition offered, and there is little doubt that 
our-fifths of the Union men of the State were willing 
last spring, and are willing to-day, to reorganize the 
State in accordance with its provisions. The work 
was commenced, but soon abandoned. The military 
Governor of the State, it was soon announced, op- 
posed the plan, and as much depended upon his 
codperation, means were soon found to clog the 
movement. That Tennessee is not to-day in the full 
enjoyment of all her rights as a State of the Union is 
not the fault of the people of Tennessee, but of Gov. 
Johnson and the radical clique, who were then as 
they are now, opposed to reorganization, except 
upon their own terms—in exact accordance with 
their own ideas and isms. 

We do not believe, with our contemporary, that if 
the people, without paying attention to Gov. John- 
son, were to proceed with the work of reorganiza- 
tion, he could persuade the Administration ‘to in- 
tervene with the bayonet,’’ and there is no good 
reason why the people should hesitate to proceed in 
this work, regardless of Gov. Johnson. As long as 
the people allow Gov. Johnson to have his own way 
undisturbed so long will he thwart every effort at 
reorganization which does not originate with him. 


Meantime, in May, a convention was held 
in East Tennessee, at Knoxville, to take such 
action as might be necessary to restore civil 
government in the State. A committee 
appointed on the subject presented a majority 
and minority report. The former was in spirit 
ard substance in harmony with the Crittenden 
resolutions of 1861, and the latter recommend- 
ed the abolition of slavery in the State; the 
enlistment of negroes, and the renomination of 
Mr. Lincoln. Here this movement ended. 

On August 8d, a call was published in Nash- 
ville for a convention of loyal citizens to meet in 
Nashville on September 5th, relative to the 
“eorganization of the State. On that day the 
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convention assembied. Delegates frcm the east 
and south were prevented from attending by a 
raid of General Wheeler, and an adjournment 
was suggested but not approved. The con- 
vention organized by the appointment of Sam- 
uel Milligan, President. The Committeo 
on credentials reported the following resolu- 
tions: 


pong That - ae se who may have been 
regularly appointe: 0 rimary county con- 
ventas sail be admitted to tlle aon < 

fesolved, That all unconditional Union men, who 
are for all the measures of the Government looki 
to putting down the rebellion, from the different 
counties of the State, shall be qualified to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of this convention; and 
that all persons claiming seats, under this resolu- 
tion, be requested, with as little delay as possible, to 
rei in their names to the committee on creden- 
ials, 


This report was adopted. A committee on 
business for the Convention reported, on the 
7th, that a convention elected by the loyal peo- 
ple should assemble at an early day to revise 
the State Constitution; that the Union people 
of Tennessee should hold an election for Presi- 
dent in November; that the electors should be 
free white men, for six months residents of the 
State, and have voluntarily borne arms in the 
Federal service during the present war and 
are in the service or honorably discharged, and 
all known active friends of the Government of 
the United States in each county; that the 
citizen electors should be registered; that polls 
should be opened at the county seat of each 
county, and guarded and protected so as to se- 
cure a free and fair election, and also polls 
opened for soldiers; that the State militia 
should be immediately enrolled, organized, and 
armed; that the proceedings of the convention 
at Baltimore should be adhered to and sup- 
ported as due alike to self-preservation and 
self-respect; and that agents should be ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of Tennessee 
soldiers and their families. The report was 
adopted without opposition. On the next day 
a Presidential electoral ticket was adopted by 
the Convention. A further report was made 
by the business committee, expressing the sense 
of the Convention as in favor of the complete 
suppression of the rebellion, the immediate 
abandonment of slavery, and its prohibition in 
future by all suitable and proper amendments 
to the State Constitution, which was adopted. 
Three members of the committee declared their 
non-concurrence in this portion of the report re- 
lating to the immediate abandonment of sla- 
very; subsequently two of them withdrew this 
declaration. On the next day, the Sth, the 
business committee made the following report, 
which was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That as a means of ascertaining the quali- 
fications of the voters, the registers and officers hold- 
ing the elections may examine the parties upon oath 
touching any matter of facts, and should be required 


to take and subscribe to the following oath, viz. 
said oath being prima facie evidence subject to be 
er 


disproved by oth testimony) : 
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Oath, I scitemnly swear that I will henceforth 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
defend it against the assaults of all its enemies ; that 
I am an active friend of the Government of the 
United States, and the enemy of the so-called Con- 
federate States; that I ardently desire the suppres- 


sion of the rebellion against the United States; that 
I sincerely rejoice in the triumphs of its armies and 


navies, and in the defeat and overthrow of the armies 
and navies of all armed combinations in the interest 
of the a tease Confederate States; that I Ph cor- 
dially oppose all armistices or negotiations for peace 
with itil in arms, until the “Constitution of the 
United States, and all laws and proclamations 
made in pursuance thereof,-shall be established 
over all the people of every State and aimee ov em- 
within the National Union; and that I will 
heartily aid and assist the loyal people in whatever 
measures may be adopted for the attainment of these 
ends; and er, that I take this oath freely and 
voluntarily and without mental reservation. So 
HELP ME Gop. 
Resolved, That the offices of the State of Tennes- 
see should be filled by none but truly loyal 


men, the 
ing friends of the National Union, and that 
all doub men should be at once removed from 


That we do cordially approve and en- 
dorse the policy and course of Goy. Andrew Jobnson 
as mili Governor of the State. 

That an Executive Committee of five 
from each division of the State be appointed, who 
shall have power, among other thi to fill all 
vacancies that may océur in the electoral ticket. 

Resolved, That the mili Governor of the 
State of Tennessee be requ to execute the fore- 
going resolutions in such manner as he may think 
will subserve the interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

On September 7th Governor Johnson issued 
a proclamation, stating that as military Gov- 
ernor he should proceed to appoint officers 
and establish tribunals, as he had heretofore 
done in all the counties and districts of the 
State wherever the people gave evidence of 
loyalty and a desire of civil government, and a 
willingness to sustain the officers and tribunals. 
All officers were be Sachs to take the oath 
recommended by the Convention, and all cases, 
civil and criminal, coming before the judicial 
tribunals of the State involving the rights of 
colored persons, were to be adjudicated and 
disposed of as free persons of color. 

On Sept. 30th the Governor issued another 
ar cimge in which, after quoting the reso- 

utions adopted by the Convention relative to 
the Presidential election, relative to the qualifi- 
cations of electors and those above mentioned, 
relative to the oath to be taken by voters, he 
thus proceeds : 

And whereas, it further appears from the proceed- 
ings of said Convention, “‘ That the military Governor 
of the State of Tennessee is requested to execute the 
foregoing resolutions in such manner as he may think 
best subservyes the interest of the Government.” 

And whereas, 1, Andrew Johnson, military Gov- 
ernnor of the State of Tennessee, being anxious to 
2odperate with. the loyal people of the State, and tc 
encourage them in all laudable efforts to restore the 
State to law and order again, and to secure the ballot- 
box against the contaminations of treason by every 
reasonable restrainst that can be thrown around it, 
I do, therefore, order and direct that an election for 
President and Vice-President of the United States of 
America be opened and held at the county seat, or 


other suitable place in every county in the State of 
Tennessee, on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in the month of November next, at which all 
citizens and soldiers, being free white men iwenty- 
one years of citizens of the United States and for 
six months prior to the election citizens of the State 
of Tennessee, who have qualified themselves by regis- 
tration, and who take the oath prescribed in the fore- 
going resolution, shall be entitled to vote, unless said 
oath shall be disproved by other testimony, for the 
candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

And to the end that the foregoing resolutions, which 
are made part of this proclamation, may be faithfully 
executed, and the loyal citizens of the State, and 
Suites I & 7” — to aye oo right of 
s , Ldo hereby appoint the seve ntlemen 
whose names are affixed to this erGelimetion to aid 
in said election and superintend the registration of 
the loyal voters in their ive counties, as pro- 
vided by the fourth resolution above quoted. 

But as the day of election is near at hand, and 
there may be dit culty in completing the registration 


within the time limited,it is not in ed that the reg- 
istration be an indispensable prerequisite to the 


qualification of the voter; and in such cases, where 
it has been impracticable, and where voter is of 
known and established loyalty, he shall be entitled to 
vote, notwithstanding he may not have regi his 
name as required by the foregoing resolution. 

The election shall be opened, conducted, returns 
made, &c., in all respects as eres for by the 
fourth chapter of the ‘*‘ Code of Tennessee,” except 
so far as the same is modified by this proclamation. 
: Hex in ein where the county begat fail or neg- 

ect to appoint inspectors or j dges of election, and 

there is 2 sheriff or other civil officer in the ae ; 
rt by law to a e-s hold Stans e 
registering agents, heretofore appen may act in 
his stead, Coe in all respects discharge the duties im- 
posed in such cases upon sheriffs. 

In like manner, it is declared the duty of military 
officers commanding Tennessee regiments, battalions, 
or detached squads, and surgeons in charge of the 
hospitals of Tennessee soldiers, to open and hold 
elections on the day aforesaid, under the same rules 
and tions hereinbefore prescribed, and at such 
suitable place as will be convenient to the soldiers, 
who are hereby declared entitled to vote without oath 
or registration. ; 

In testimony whereof, I, Andrew Johnson, military 
Governor of the State of Tennessee, do hereunto set 
my hand, and have caused the great seal of the State 
to be affixed at this department, on the 30th day of 
September, A. D. 1864. 

y the Governor, ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Attest: Epwarp H. East, Secretary of Siate. 


The Presidential electors who had been ap- 
pointed by the Convention were in favor of 
Mr. Lincoln for President. Another list of 
Presidential electors in favor of Gen. McClellan 
was selected by persons not in sympathy with 
the State Convention. On the appearance of 
this proclamation of Governor Johnson these 
Presidential electors united in a protest, ad- 
dressed to President Lincoln. They state the 
object of their protest in these words: 

Srr: The undersigned, loyal citizens of the United 
States and of the State of Tennessce, on c2r own be- 
half, and on behalf of the loyal people of our State, 
ask leave to submit this Soar inst the procla- 
mation of his excellency, Andrew Johnson, military 
Governor, ordering an election to be held for Presr 
dent and Vice-President, under certain regulations 
and restrictions therein set forth. A printed copy 
of said proclamation is herewith enclosed. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides ‘that each 
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State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
may direct, a number of electors,’”? &c. Under this 
provision of the Federal Constitution the Legislature 
of Tennessee, years before the present rebellion, pre- 
scribed the mode of election to be observed, which 
will be found to differ essentially from the mode pre- 
scribed by the military Governor. We herewith en- 
close a copy of the law of Tennessee governing the 
holding of said election. The military Governor ex- 
pressly assumes, by virtue of authority derived from 
the President, to so alter and amend the election law 
of Tennessee (enacted under authority of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as above set forth), as 
to make the same conform to his own edict as set 
forth in the proclamation aforesaid. He assumes so 
to modify our law as to admit persons fo vote at the 
said election who are not entitled to vote under the 
law and the constitution of Tennessee. Instance this: 
our constitution and law require that such voter shall 
be a citizen of the cownty wherein he may offer his yote 
for six months next preceding the day of election; 
while the Governor’s order only requires that he shall 
Cee other qualifications named) be a citizen of 

ennessee for six months, &e. This provision would 
admit to vote many persons not entitled by law. 
We will, for the sake of brevity, pass over some less 
important points of conflict between the proclama- 
tion and the law, but will instance in this place an- 
other. By our law itis provided that the polls shall 
be opened in every civil district in each county in the 
State; but the proclamation provides only for their 
being at one place in each county.’ This provision 
would put it out of the power of many legal voters to 
exercise the elective franchise, 


They further protest against the oath required 
as impracticable, unusual, andatest oath. Many 
other objections are added. They further pro- 
test against the interference of the Governor 
with the elective franchise, and ask that all 
military interference shall be withdrawn “so 
far as to allow the loyal men of Tennessee a 
full and free election. By the loyal men of 
Tennessee we mean those who have not parti- 
cipated in the rebellion or given it aid and com- 
fort, or who may have complied with such terms 
of amnesty as have been offered them under 
your authority.” 

This protest was laid before the President on 
October 15th, by Mr. J. Lellyett, one of the 
signers and one of the nominated Presidential 
electors. He published a statement of this in- 
terview, of which the following is the material 

art : 

? Wasarneton, October 15. 
To the Editor of the World: 

I called upon the President to-day and presented 
and read to him the subjoined protest. Having con- 
cluded, Mr. Lincoln responded: 

‘May I inquire how long it took you and the New 
York politicians to concoct that paper®”’ 

I replied, ‘‘It was concocted in Nashville, without 
communication with any but Tennesseeans. We 
communicated with citizens of Tennessee outside of 
Nashville, but not with New York politicians.” 

“JT will answer,” said Mr. Lincoln eee eh 
“that I expect to let the friends of George B. McClel- 
lan manage their side of this contest in their own way ; 
and I will manage my side of it in my way.” 

‘May we ask an answer in writing,’ I suggested. 

‘*Not now. Lay those papers down here. I will 
give no other answer now. I may or may not write 
something about this hereafter. I understand this. 
I know you intend to make a point of this. But go 
ahead, you have my answer.” 

‘Your answer then is that you expect to Iet Gen. 
McClellan’s friends manage their side of this contest 
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in their own way. and yu will manage your side ot 
it in Be way?” 

“ce es’? 

J then thanked the President for his courtesy in 
giving us a hearing at all, and then took my leave. 

Judge Mason, of this city, was present at the in- 
terview, to whom I refer in regard to the correctness 
of this report. On stepping outside of the door of the 
executive mansion I immediately wrote down the 
President’s emphatic response, and submitted it to 
Judge Mason ahd another gentleman who happened 
to be present, and they both pronounced it accurate. 


JOHN LELLYETT. 


The following ctrtificate accompanied it: 
Wasurineton, October 15. 
John Lellyet, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: In compliance with the xegnent in your 
note of this day, I have only to say that 1 was present 
at the interview referred to. Your statement of what 
took place is substantially correct; and on all materia’ 
points I believe it literally so. Yours trul 

CHARLES ON. 


Subsequently, on October 22d, the President 
made the following reply : 


Executive MAnston, WASHINGTON, Oct, 22, 1864. 
Messrs, Wm. B. Campbett, Thos. A. R. Nelson, James T, 
P. Carter, John Williams, A. Blizzard, Henry Cooper, 
Bailie Peyton, John Leliyett, Em. Etheridge, John D, 
Perryman, 

GentLeMEN: On the 15th day of this month, as I 
remember, a printed paper, with a few manuscript 
interlineations, called a protest, with your names ap- 
pended thereto, and accompanied by another printed 
ee purporting to be a proclamation by Andrew 

ohnson, military Governor of Tennessee, and also a 
manuscript paper purporting to be extracts from the 
Code of Tennessee, was laid before me. 

[Here the President inserts the protest, the proc- 
lamation of Governor Johnson, and extracts from 
the laws of Tennessee. ] 

At the time these papers were presented, as before 
stated, I had never seen either of them, nor heard of 
the subject to which they relate, except in a general 
way, only one day previously. Up to the present 
moment nothing whatever upon the subject has pass- 
ed between Governor Johnson or any one else con- 
nected with the proclamation and myself. Since re- 
ceiving the papers, as stated, I have given the subject 
such brief consideration as I have been able to do in 
the midst of so man pany Ania duties. 

My conclusion is that I can have nothing to do witt 
the matter, either to sustain the plan as the Conven- 
tion and Governor Johnson have initiated it, or to re- 
voke or modify it, as you demand. By the Constitu- 
tion and laws the President is charged with no duty 
in the conduct of a Presidential election in any State ; 
nor do I, in this case, perceive any military reason 
for his interference in the matter. 

The movement set on foot by the Convention and 
Gory. Johnson does not, as seems to be assumed by 
you, emanate from the National Executive. In no 

roper sense can it be considered other than as an 
independent movement of at least a portion of the 
loyal people of Tennessee. 
do not perceive in the plan any menace of violence 
or coercion toward any one. Gov. Johnson, like any 
other loyal citizen of Tennessee, has the right to favor 
any political plan he chooses, and, as military Gov- 
ernor, it is his duty to keep the pee among and for 
the loyal people of the State. I cannot discern that 
by this plan he purposes any more, F 

But you object to the plan. Leaving it alone will 
be your perfect security against it. Do as you please 
on your own account, peacefully and loyally, and 
Goy. Johnson will not molest you, but will protect 
you against violence so farasinhispower. || 

I presume that the conducting of a Presidentia 
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election in Tennessee in strict accordance with the 
old code of the State is not now a possibility. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that if any election 
shall be held, and any votes shall be cast in the State 
of Tennessee for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, it will belong, not to the military 

nts, nor yet to the Executive department, but ex- 
clusively to another department of the Government 
to determine whether they are entitled to be counted, 
in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

Except it be to give protection against violence, I 
decline to interfere in any way with any Presidential 
election. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Subsequently, on October 29th, Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Peyton, and Lellyett, made a reply to the 
President’s letter, which concludes thus : 


After consultation with our friends, therefore, in 
different parts of the State, and having communi- 
eated with nearly all of our pry a we respect- 
fully announce to the ple of Tennessee that in 
view of what is set forth above—in view of the fact 
that our people are overawed by military power, the 
laws set aside and violated with impunity—and in 
view of the fact that we have appealed in vain to the 
President, whose duty it is ‘‘to see that the laws be 
faithfully executed,” and that those who act by his 
authority shall hold sacred the liberties of the Eee le; 
in view of these things we announce that the ctl 
lan Electoral Ticket in Tennessee is withdrawn. 


An election was held on November 8th, but 
the vote of the State was not counted in the 
returns of the Electoral College by Congress. 

The Convention which assembled in Septem- 
ber and nominated an electoral ticket also 
appointed a State Executive Committee. This 
Committee issued a call in December, inviting 
the people of Tennessee to meet in Nasbville in 
Convention on January 9, 1865, to nominate a 
ticket, which it was generally understood would 
consist of one hun names of persons to 
com a second convention. It was intend- 
ed that this second body should revise the State 
Constitution and submit their work to the peo- 
ple for approval. 

The Convention thus invited by the Commii- 
tee assembled at Nashville on January $th, and 
was organized by the election of Col. S. K. 
Rodgers, President; Col W. B. Wilson, Col. W. 
K. Hall, and Gen. A. C. Gillem, Vice-Presidents. 
On taking the chair the President made some 
explanations as to the object of the Convention. 
He said: 

It was the design to nominate delegates to a State 
Constitutional Convention, to reform the State Gov- 
ernment. We were now at a dead lock; something 
must be done to set the wheels of the Government 
in motion. The State has been redistricted by a 
bo Legislature, which could not be recognized 
without recognizing secersion. The convention of 
delegates to be chosen could redistrict the State; 
and we should have one as speedily as compatible 
with the public interest. The work was a t and 
important one; and he hoped there would. be har- 
mony among delegates. e must have civil goy- 
ernment. e army cannot altogether put down 
guerrillas; but with the aid of civil Lea 
with a Governor and judiciary, all could be easily 
effected. Besides, we must have representatives in 
the National Congress; and to do this we must 
adapt the State Constitution to existing circum- 
stances, and have a legislature. 
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_ A report made by the committee on creden- 
tials was laid on the table and the following 
resolution adopted : 


Resolved, That all delegates who give an active 
support to the Union cause; who have never volun- 
tarily borne arms against the Government; and who 
have never voluntarily given aid and comfort to the 
enemy, be entitled to seats in this Convention. 


On Tuesday, January 10th, a business com- 
mittee was appointed, to whom all resolutions 
were referred. The day was occnpied in dis- 
cussing the basis of voting in the Convention, 
and resolutions were adopted giving one vote 
to each county, and one in addition for each 
one hundred, or fraction over fifty Union votes 
cast in 1861. Great opposition was made to 
this basis of voting by delegates from Middle 
and West Tennessee, where the Confederate 
force interfered with the election. 

On the third day (Wednesday), in order to 
avoid dissatisfaction, this basis of voting was 
reconsidered and withdrawn. The convention 
was then occupied with speeches on general 
topics, awaiting the report of the business 
committee, which was presented during the 
afternoon. There was both a majority and 
minority report on the amendments proposed 
to the Constitution. There was no serious dis- 
agreement between both reports, but they 
differed in opinion on the power of the conven- 
tion to act on the subject. The majority re- 
port urged action on these grounds: 

The first Article and the first Section of the 
Declaration of Rights in the Constitution of the 
State of Tennessee, declares: ‘‘ Tha power is in- 
herent in the people, and all governments are 
founded on their authority, and instituted for their 

, safety, and happiness; and for the advance- 
ment of these ends they have at all times an in- 
alienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or 
abolish the government in such manner as they may 
think proper.” Therefore, a portion of the citizens 
of the State of Tennessee and of the United States 
of America, in convention assembled, do propound 
the following alterations and amendments to the 
constitution, which, when ratified by the a 
a 
en- 


eign loyal people, shall be and constitute a 
of the esr Constitution of the State of 
nessee. 


The minority report was made by only one 
member of the business committee, J. R. 
Hood, of Hamilton County. The report says: 


Whilst agrecing with the majority of the com- 
mittee in most of the amendments proposed, and not 
desiring to divide the Union people of Tennessee by 
any premature discussion of them, yet we cannot, 
consistent with our ideas of the motives for which 
this convention was called, and by authority of 
which it is now assembled, agree with them in their 
opinion that the powers conferred on this body 
justify it in adopting any amendments to the or- 
ganic law of the State. The following—among 
others—are the reasons which induces us to adopt 
this course: 

1. The call under which this body is assembled, 
does not authorize any such action. In fact, the 
specific object is there stated, ak only advisory 
in its character, and looking to the assembling 
hereafter of a duly elected and qualified body of 
delegates, clothed with full power to make all necs- 
sary amendments. J 
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2. Many of the delegates now present inform us 
that no meetings were held in their counties author- 
izing them to act in a representative character, and 
that they are here only as individual members of the 
Union organization of the State. 

8. We feel the danger of treading in the footsteps 
—even by implication—of the leaders of the rebel- 
lion in the State of Tennessee, under Isham G. 
Harris, who inaugurated and set on foot the ordi- 
nance of secession by the legislative body, then 
assembled, and its yabbequant ratification by the 
people on June 8th, 1861, and whose action was 
openly and publicly condemned by us because of its 
Reitiss ey aoa rebellious, and unauthorized charac- 

er, 

4, The majority of your committee, we under- 
stand, agree with us in the legality of the course 
hereafter provosed by us, whilst we cannot agree 
with them in the assumed right and power of resoly- 
ing ourselves into a constitutional convention, 
clothed with the authority of changing the organic 
and fundamental law of the State, and thereby de- 
priving the people of the rights which belong to 
them alone. or these reasons and many others 
which will readily suggest themselves to the mind 
of the intelligent loyalist, we offer this resolution: 

Resolved, That the acting Governor of the State of Ten- 
nessee be instructed and requested to issue writs of election 
to be holden on the 22d day of February, 1865, for the elec- 
tion of one hundred delegates on the general ticket system, 
who shall assemble at Nashville on the 4th day of March 
thereafter, to take into consideration such measures as will 
make the organic law of the State homogeneous with the 
liberal policy of the Government of the United States, 
their action to be submitted to the people for ratification or 
rejection an April 20th, 1865. 

The amendments to the Constitution recom- 
mended by the report of the majority proposed 
the abolition of slavery; the appointment by 
the Governor and Senate of judges of the Su- 
preme Court; the qualification of voters, allow- 
ing all persons of color who could be witnesses 
to vote; together with a schedule of measures 
relating to local concerns of the State. 

On Thursday, the fourth day, January 12th, 
1865, the various propositions were discussed, 
and at night the Convention adjourned to hear 
an address from Governor Johnson. 

On the next day, Friday, the question of 
power in the Convention was discussed during 
the forenoon, when the business committee 
withdrew the report of the majority, and sub- 
stituted a revised report, which proposed merely 
the abolition of slavery. After some discussion 
the question was taken on a motion to substi- 
tute resolutions of Col. Butler for the amended 
report of the business committee. These res- 
olutions declared distinctly that the Conven- 
tion would exceed its powers by taking the 
action proposed in the majority report. The 
vote was 113 for the resolutions and 161 against 
them. Many delegates had gone home. Says 
one correspondent: “The great speech of 
Gov. Johnson fixed the course of action irrevo- 
cably. The party favorable to postponement 
gradually crumbled away, lost its identity, and 
on the final vote upon the amended resolutions 
manifested nearly as much enthusiasm as their 
original supporters.” The report of the com- 
mittee adopted was as follows: 

The first Article and the first Section of the Decla- 
ration of Rights in the Constitution of the State of 
Tennessee, declares: “That all power is inherent in 


the people, and all free governments are founded on. 


their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, 
and happiness; and for the advancement of these 
ends they have at all times an inalienable and in- 
defeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish the Goy- 
ernment in such manner as they may think proper.” 
Therefore, a portion of the citizens of the State of 
‘Tennessee and of the United States of America in 
convention assembled, do propound the following 
alterations and amendments to the constitution, 
which, when ratified by the sovereign loyal people, 
shall be and constitute a part of the permanent Con- 
stitution of the State of Tennessee, 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS AND AMENDMENTS. 

Arr. 1, Sec. 1, That slavery and involuntary ser- 
vitude, except as a punishment for crime, where the 
party shall have been duly convicted, are hereby for- 
ever abolished and prohibited pee ier the State. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature shall make no law recog- 
nizing the right of property in man. 

There was also adopted a schedule which re- 
pealed the se¢tion of the Constitution which 
forbid the General Assembly to pass emanci- 
pation laws; annulled the military league made 
with the Confederate States; also the dec- 
laration of independence and secession ordi- 
nance; suspended the statute of limitations 
from May, 1861; actions for torts began by at- 
tachments, may proceed without personal ser- 
vice of process on the defendant; annulled all 
laws and ordinances of the seceded State Goy- 
ernment; deprived the Legislature of power to 
pay bonds, interest, or debts contracted or is- 
sued by the seceded State Government, and 
affirmed all civil and military appointments of 
Gov. Johnson. These amendments were to be 
submitted to a vote of the people on February 
22d; andif adopted by the people, a State elec- 
tion was to be held on March 4th ensuing, for 
Governor and members of the Legislature, the 
latter to be voted for by general ticket upon 
the basis prescribed by act of February 19th, 
1852. The Legislature was required to assem- 
ble on April 3d. 

The following resolutions accompanied the 
amendments and schedule relating to voters: 

Resolved, That the elections in the several counties 
shall be held at their county seats, or other conven- 
ient places in the counties, by the following named 
persons, to wit: 

Resolved, That when the above amendment of the 
Constitution of the State of Tennessee shall be sub- 
mitted to the qualified voters of the State for their 
ratification or rejection, and at the first election held 
under said Constitution as amended if ratified by the 

eople, no person shall be permitted to vote unless 
Ks rst take the fellowing oath at the polls; and the 
name of each voter shall be written upon the back 
of his ticket, andit shall be the duty of judges and 
clerks of said elections to preserve said tickets and 
file them with the clerks of the county courts of their 
respective counties for future reference. Provided, 
however, That this oath shall not be required of 
the citizens who are well known to the judges of the 
election to have been unconditional Union men. 
Provided, also, that voters otherwise qualified, may 
vote within any county of the State, and if in the 
military service, wherever they may be on the da 
of election, and that the commanding officer of eac 
regiment, battalion, detachment, battery, or hospital, 
is empowered to hold such elections. 


I solemnly swear that I will henceforth support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and defend it against the as- 
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Resolved, 
offer to the people a candidate for Governor, and 


Senatorial 


The Convention then nominated W. G. 

Brownlow for Governor, and Spee pea and 

ives of the Legislature, and persons 

to hold the elections in the different counties, 
It then adjourned. 

The vote on the proceedings of the Conven- 


tion was taken on February 22d, 1865. In- 


East Tennessee, 15 counties, the vote for rat- 
ification was 9,605; for rejection 9; in Middle 
Tennessee, in 21 counties the vote for ratifi- 
cation was 11,377, for rejection 37; in Shelby 
County, West Tennessee, the vote for ratifi- 
cation was 873; for rejection 2. The vote of 
the Tennessee troops was, for ratification 3,438 ; 
for rejection 0. Total for ratification 25,293; 
do. for rejection 48. 

The vote of the State at the Presidential 
election in 1860 was 145,333. The vote of the 
State on the election of delegates to the State 
Convention in 1861 was as follows: 


Union. Disanicr. 
East Tennessee...........-- | 5ST 
Middle Tennessee. .......... 36509......2. 9823 
West Tennessee...........- 1) Eee 
91803 24,749 
247. 
Union majority........ 67,054 


A proclamation was issued by Gov. Johnson 
declaring the amendments to the Constitution 
to be ratified. An election was rthe Lesisle, 
held for Governor and members of the Legi 
ture, on a general ticket, and carried without 
opposition. W.G. Brownlow was chosen Goy- 
ernor. The subsequent events belong to the 
record of 1865. 

The military operations in the State were 
confined to raids by the enemy with the excep- 
tion of the advance of Gen. Hood upon Nash- 
ville. (See Apmy Opzrations.) The distress 
of the inhabitants, especially in East Tennessee, 
became most severe. It was stated, in an ad- 
dress to President Lineoln, that of a voting pop- 

you. 1v.—43 A 


ulation of 35,000 Union men in East Tennessee, 
15,000 to 18,000 had stolen away from home 
and in the Union army in Kentucky; 
that the enemy in 1861 took 60,000 hogs, and 
other stock in proportion; that Burnside’s, 
Sherman’s, and Longstreet’s armies had ex- 

the remaining supplies; that probably 
not five per cent. of the usual breadth of wheat 
could be sown in the spring of 1864, as the 
fences had been destroyed and the farms left 
desolate. Even the supply of seed for the com- 
mon products of farms was gone. Contribn- 
tions were sent by the Northern people to aid 
Pree sufferers. 

e permanent Federal military pots were 
at Memphis and Gallatin in West Tennessee, 
Nashville and Murfreesboro in Middle Ten- 
nessee, and Knoxville in East Tennessee. In 
the vicinity of these posts detachments were 
also stationed. At the commencement of the 
year the Confederate General Longstreet held 
a line in East Tennessee extending from Straw- 
berry Plains to Sevierville, and numerous skir- 
mishes took place between the hostile forces 
before Longstreet withdrew to Virginia. The 
attack on Fort Pillow, in West Tennessee, and 
the raid of Gen. Forrest at that time, are stated 
under the title of Army Orzrations; also the 
defeat of Gen. Sturgis in his march from Mem- 
phis toward Mississippi. In Angust East Ten- 
hessee was invaded by Wheeler, and much dam- 
age was caused in the destruction of the rail- 
road, burning of bridges and depots. On Sept. 
4th Gen. Gillem surprised and defeated the small 
force of the guerrilla John Morgan at Green- 
ville, in East Tennessee. Morgan had sought 
to rest himself for the night at a private house, 
when the occupant, Mrs. Williams, the wife of 
a member of Gen. Burnside’s staff, informed 
the Federal forces, a number of whom arrived 
in season to slay him as he attempted to escape 
from the house. Gen. Gillem took about sev- 
enty-five prisoners. The important military 
movements in East Tennessee, near the close of 
the year, will be found under Arwy Opzea- 
tions. In Middle Tennessee, early in Septem- 
ber, Gen. Wheeler appeared with his force, con- 
sisting of several thousand horsemen and sev- 
eral sections of artillery. His advance came 
within the neighborhood of Murfreesboro. 
Nearly half the railroad between that post and 
Nashville was destroyed. This ¢ ition was 
soon followed by another under Gen. Forrest, 
which came near Tullahoma, and destroyed a 
few miles of the railroad and cut the telegraph 
wires in several places. The raid of the enemy, 
however, was 3 success. Three regiments of 
Federal infantry and several pieces of artillery 
were captured; one of the regiments, the 110th 
colored, was reported to have been treated as 
prisoners of war. Several miles of trestle-work 
and several bridges were also destroyed by 
ae f Nashville 

e permanent occupation of } asa 
military base for the Federal army caused a 
most rapid development of the social evil 
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known as the prostitution of women. Its ef- 
fects upon the army were so bad as to require 
the interference of military authority. This 
authority was exercised to restrict and regulate 
the evil. 

Early in the summer of 1863, Gen. R. S. 
Granger, then commanding this post, was 
“daily and almost hourly beset by the com- 
manders and surgeons of regiments urging him 
to devise some method (in order to preserve 
the health and efficiency of their troops) to 
rid the city of this class of women.” The first 
arrangement that suggested itself was expulsion. 
They were collected together, and put on 
board a steamer. ‘On the 8th of July the 
boat, with her remarkable crew, shoved off from 
her moorings. On reaching Louisville, Ky., 
where they were directed to discharge their 
freight, the authorities refused to receive any 
such commercial articles. The manager of the 
boat then took them to Cincinnati, where a 
similar fate awaited them. By an order from 
Washington, the boat was directed to return. 
She arrived and discharged her miserable cargo 
on Aug. 3, 1863.” 

Sickness among the soldiers increased at once, 
and again the officers renewed their complaints 
and demands for aremedy. The Provost Mar- 
shal, Col. Spaulding, of the 18th Michigan in- 
fantry, subsequently of the 12th Tennessee 
cavalry, proposed, with Gen. Granger’s permis- 
sion, to institute a plan for the preservation of 
the health of the city in this particular. The 
General endorsed his scheme, and it was put in 
operation at once. He proposed that these 
persons should be compelled to report to a 
mnedical officer for examination, and if found 
to be free from contagious diseases, permitted 
to pursue their vocation; on condition, first, 
that they should pay a fee for this license, and 
secondly, that they should submit at stated pe- 
riods to a medical inspection. Whenever they 
were found to be diseased, they were to be sent 
to a hospital and not permitted to leave it until 
they were cured. 

For the first certificate of health one dollar 
was charged; for the license five dollars; for 
every subsequent certificate one dollar. This 
money was to be applied to the support of a 
hospital. 

On the 20th of August a notice was served 
on every public woman to report, under penal- 
ty of arrest and imprisonment in the workhouse 
for not less than thirty days. 

After a trial of some months, the plan 
was completed; and now, every ten days, 
these people are obliged to report to the sur- 
geon. Two special hospitals were established 
at Nashville; one for unfortunate females and 
the other for their male counterparts in the 
army. These were placed under the charge of 
Surgeon W. M. Chambers, U. S. volunteers, 
with Surgeons Fletcher and J. J. O’Reilly as 
assistants, 

Up to the 1st of Jan., 1864, sixty patients 
had been placed in the hospitals and restored to 
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health. Had no such institution existed, it 13 
bien? that there would have been many 

undreds of other patients in the military hos- 
pitals alone, not to speak of citizens and their 
innocent victims in private life. 

Eleyen have been reformed, and are now 
living virtuous unmarried lives; and at 2east 
thirty-two have forsaken their old mode of ex- 
istence, and are married women. And this, too, 
without any special effort at their reformation ; 
for the hospital is simply a medical institution, 
established solely for the purpose of preserving 
the health of the army. 

Of 126 women, of whose biographies Dr. 
Chambers has taken notes, only four were edu- 
cated, and they were driven, they say, to a 
vicious life, by the mistreatment of friends and 
husbands. 

The majority of the women, he believes, are 
led to adopt this deplorable expedient for sup- 
port by the cruelties of friends. The majority 
of them were left without parents, and the mis- 
treatment of guardians drove them to the 
streets, One in six are impure from choice, or 
are the victims of the inherited malady, known 
in medical science as nymphomania. A very 
large majority—the doctor thought four-fifths 
—could be restored to a virtuous life, if the 
proper efforts were made for their rescue. 

The number of patients in the hospital aver- 


‘ages from five to ten; it has been as high as 


twenty-eight; every arrival of troops from the 
front or the North invariably increases the sick 
list. Excepting at such times, sickness is very 
seldom contracted in the city ; it is imported. 
The statistics show that officers are more im- 
moral than the enlisted men; yet hardly once a 
month now (whereas formerly it was a daily in- 
cident) is a prescription made for them. The 
plan has saved thousands of men from the sick 
list, thereby promoting the efficiency of the 
army. One report concludes in these words: 


The method adopted in the army at this post has 
met with the hearty approval of all classes of society, 
commencing with the lieutenant-general commanding 
the armies of the United States, and of all citizens 
who have had the subject before them, together with 
the unfortunates themselves; and I will add, that ifa 
similar plan had been adopted at the various cities 
North, where the troops went to or passed through 
them veteranizing, there would not have been one 
case of sickness where now there are twenty. The 
facts of this hospital bear me out in this conclusion. 


The most noteworthy of these facts is the 
startling announcement that out of nineteen 
hundred and two soldiers, patients at the mili- 
tary special hospital, only twenty-four of them 
contracted their maladies in Nashville. Com- 
plaints from officers have entirely ceased. 

After an experience of one year, Dr. Cham- 
bers wrote: 

From carefully kept statistics I am more than ever 
impressed with the opinion that the system is attend- 
ed with the very best results to the army, and hope 
now soon a like plan shall be adopted in all the cities 
where troops are stationed. Already surgeons have 
been sent eke from Memphis and Louisville to ex- 
amine into the working of the plan in the city, and I 
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have no doubt these cities will have similar systems 
in a short time. 

There are between three and four hundred 
of these persons in Nashville. The fees paid to 
the medical officers entirely support the hos- 
pital. The adoption of this plan, therefore, in 
other cities, will be attended by no expense; 
on the contrary, it would save, if universally 
adopted, millions of dollars and hundreds of 
lives every year. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
‘The present divisions of the vast domain of the 
United States, which have been organized into 
territories, are Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, Ida- 
ho, Indian Territory, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Washington. For their area, 
population, original organization, ete., see An- 
NUAL OyoropzprA, 1862. 

Arizona.—The explorations in 1864 brought 
to light and led to the occupation of districts 
of rare value in this territory. Adding the re- 
sources of northern and central Arizona, now 
known to those long developed below the Gila 
River, and there is, with many barren acres 
common in all metalliferous countries, an ex- 
tent of mineral, agricultural, pastural, and 
timber Jands, equal in the aggregate to the 
area of the State of New York. In gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, and lead, no portion of the 
world is richer. The agricultural lands on the 
Salinas River are capable of supplying food for a 
State. Irrigation is not necessary in that region 
if the rains are as frequent as during the last 
year; other parts have suffered for two years 
frem drought. In the southern districts, where 
it is required, the rivers are large and regular 
in their flow. The wheat produced is excellent, 
and the grasses unsurpassed in nutritious quali- 
ties. Wood is abundant. 

The seat of Government is Prescott. The 
territorial ‘officers are John N. Goodwin, of 
Maine, Governor; Richard O. McCormick, of 
New York, Secretary; —— Turner, of Iowa, 
Chief Justice; Coles Bashford, of Wisconsin, 
Attorney General. A weekly newspaper called 
the “Arizona Miner” is published at Fort 
Whipple. At the election for delegate to Con- 
gress, Charles D. Poston, Republican, received 
514 votes; Charles Leib, Democrat, 226, and 
145 scattering. 

Cororapo.—This territory is unusually rich 
in gold. The delegate from the territory to 
Congress, Mr. H. P. Bennett, made the follow- 
ing statement before the House: “ Judging from 
what I know of the undeveloped resources of 
this country, from what I am told by practical 
miners who are well informed upon this subject, 
I say here to-day, before this House and before 
this country, to be placed upon the records and 
read of all men, that within five years’ time, 
and by the year 1869, the gold fields of Colorado 
Territory will produce $50,000,000 annually, 
and even then its full resources of mineral 
wealth in gold alone remain not wholly de- 
veloped. I speak from the united testimony 
or practical miners who have spent several 
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years in the mines of California, when 1 say 
that the gold-bearing region of Colorado is far 
more extensive, quite as inexhaustible, and the 
gold-bearing quartz of a much richer quality 
than in California.” 

Tn 1859 the amount of Colorado gold received 
at the Philadelphia mint was $62,000; in 1861 
it was $1,000,000, and in 1864 it was estimated 
at $20,000,000. Some difficulties occurred with 
the Indians during this year. The military 
force of the territory is strong and able to con- 
tend with them. An act was passed at the last 
session of Congress to enable the people of the 
territory to form a State Government. The 
people, however, postponed the subject. The 
Governor of the territory is John Evans, who. 
resides at Denver City. 

Daxora.—The Governor of this territory is 
Newton Edmonds. The capital is Yankton, on 
the Missouri River, due west from Chicago, and 
about sixty miles from the Iowa State line. 
The state of hostilities which prevailed a year 
ago between a portion of the Sioux tribes and 
the Government continued during 1864, and 
great excitement has necessarily existed even 
among those tribes who are friendly to the 
whites. The failure of the crops among the 
Indians has been so great as to make it neces- 
sary to provide supplies to keep them from 
starvation. 

Ipano.—This territory was organized under 
an act of Congress of March, 1863. Its Gov- 
ernor is Caleb Lyon: the Secretary, W. B. 
Daniels. Two weekly newspapers are publish- 
ed in the territory, the “‘ Boise News” at Idaho 
City, and the “Golden Age” at Lewiston. At 
the election for delegate to Congress, the Demo- 
cratic candidate was chosen by a small majority. 
The boundaries of the territory were thus de- 
fined by Congress: 

‘Beginning at a point in the middle channel 
of the Snake River, where the northern boun- 
dary of Oregon intersects the same; then follow 
down said channel of Snake River to a point 
opposite the mouth of the Kooskooskia, or Clear- 
water River; thence due north to the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude; thence east, along 
said parallel, to the twenty-seventh degree of 
longitude west of Washington; thence south, 
along said degree of longitude, to the northern 
boundary of Colorado Territory ; thence west, 
along said boundary, to the thirty-third degree 
of longitude west of Washington ; thence north, 
along said degree, to the forty-second parallel 
of latitude; thence west, along said parallel, to 
the eastern boundary of the State of Oregon; 
thence north, along said boundary, to the place 
of beginning.” 

This boundary was changed at the session of 
Congress of 1863-64. The last section of the 
Montana Act provides that “until Congress 
shall otherwise direct, all that part of the terri- 
tory of Idaho included within the following 
boundaries, to wit: Commencing at a point 
formed by the intersection of the thirty-third 
degree of longitude west from Washington with 
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the forty-first degree of north latitude; thence 
along said thirty-third degree of longitude to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains; thence north- 
ward along the said crest of the Rock Moun- 
tains to its intersection with the forty-fourth 
degree and thirty minutes of north latitude; 
thence eastward along said forty-fourth degree 
thirty minutes to the thirty-fourth degree of 
longitude; thence northward along said thirty- 
fourth degree to the forty-fifth degree north 
latitude; thence eastward along said forty-fifth 
degree to the twenty-seventh degree of longi- 
tude; thence south along said twenty-seventh 
degree to the forty-first degree north latitude; 
thence west along said forty-first’ degree to the 
place of beginning, shall be, and is hereby, in- 
corporated temporarily into and made part of 
the territory of Dakota.” 

It is computed, from reliable information, that 
the entire yield of gold from the mines east of 
the Oascade range, during the season of 1861, 
was nearly $5,000,000; and it is calculated that 
the yield of 1862 and 1863 approximated to 
$20,000,000. 

This territory embraces within its boundaries 
the productive mineral regions of Salmon River, 
Boise, Oro Fino, Beaver Head, Warren’s Dig- 
gings, and numerous other mining localities 
that have been recently discovered. The prin- 
cipal towns in Idaho, are Lewiston, the capital, 
situated at the junction of the Clearwater with 
Snake River, and from whence is transported 
in boats, by teams and pack animals, the greater 
proportion of the supplies used by the mining 
population scattered throughout the territory. 
Oro Fino, which lies nearly due south of Lew- 
iston, Elk City, Florence, Placerville, and Ban- 
nock City, are also places of considerable im- 
portance commercially, and contain an average 
of fifteen hundred inhabitants each. Consider- 
able trade is also carried on at Forts Boise, 
Benton, Owen, Lemhi, Hall, and Bonneville, at 
some of which troops are stationed for the pro- 
tection of immigrants and settlers against the 
depredations of the numerous bands of Indians 
who roam over that vast scope of country. 

The Oro Fino gold mines were discovered 
during the summer of 1860, by a prospecting 
party under command of Captain Pierce. A 
portion. of this party passed the winter of 1860- 
61 in the mines of Oro Fino, and such was the 
result of their Jabors that nearly five thousand 
miners and traders found their way to these 
mines during that year, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the towns of Oro Fino and Elk City. 
The discovery of rich gold mines in this vicinity 
naturally excited prospecting parties to extend 
their researches. Accordingly, in 1861, a party 
of men under the direction of J. J. Healy, suc- 
cessfully worked on Salmon River. Other par- 
ties also worked in the Oro Grand District. In 
May, 1862, rich gold discoveries were made in 
what is now known as Warren’s Diggings, to 
which the rush was so great that the rival 
towns—Richmond and Washingten—were at 
once established. 
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In the summer of 1862 a party of prospectera, 
under the command of a miner name Grim 
entered the Boise region in search of gold, but, 
whilst encamped upon a small creek, they were 
attacked by Indians, and their leader killed. 
The locality is now known as. Grimes’s Cieek, 
situated midway between Placerville and Ban- 
nock City. 

Inpran Terrirory.—tThis territory comprises 
the tract of country adjoining Kansas and Ar- 
kansas, to which the southern Indians have been 
removed from their former residences within 
the limits of the old States. The number of 
these tribes is large, and a general feoling. of 
discontent prevails among them because of tho 
destitution of their families and the failure of the 
Government to send into their country a sufii- 
cient force to preserve order and protect them 
against the wholesale plundering, robbiig, and 
thieving to which they have been subjected at 
the hands of the rebels, and of whites professing 
to be their friends and loyal to the Government. 
Probably no portion of the country, of equal 
extent within the territorial limits, is better 
adapted to the business of stock-raising than is 
this country owned by these Indians. Prior to 
the war they had engaged in this business ex- 
tensively, and many of them owned herds of 
cattle numbered by thousands. When the peo- 
ple were driven forth their stock was neces- 
sarily left behind without ostensible owners. 
The Confederates availed themselves of this 
condition of things to procure immense supplies 
of beef for their armies, 

Montana.—This territory was organized un- - 
der an act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. Its boundaries are as follows: “ Com- 
mencing at the intersection of the twenty- 
seventh degree of longitude west from Wash- 
ington with the forty-fifth degree of north lati- 
tude; thence due west on said forty-fifth de- 
gree to its intersection with the thirty-fourth 
degree of longitude; thence due south along said 
thirty-fourth degree to the forty-fourth degree 
and thirty minutes; thence due west along said 
forty-fourth degree and thirty minutes to its in- 
tersection with the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; thence following the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains northward till its intersection with 
the Bitter Root Mountains; thence northward 
along the crest of the Bitter Root Mountains to 
its intersection with the thirty-ninth degree of 
longitude; thence along said thirty-ninth de- 
gree northward to the boundary line of the 
British possessions; thence eastward along said 
boundary line to the twenty-seventh degree of 
longitude; thence southward along said twenty- 
seventh degree to the place of beginning.” 

The Governor of the territory is Sidney R. 
Edgerton. The country is rich in gold and 
silver mines. Virginia City has grown very 
rapidly, with a mining population attracted by 
the diggings. The Indians are numerous in the 
territory, and were troublesome during the 
year. The great want of the territory is ade- 
quate machinery to develop its wealth and 
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eapiial to make the proper explorations. TLe 
population of the territory is about 20,000, of 
which nearly one-half are at Virginia City. 
The Governor’s residence is at Bannock City. 

Neprasxka.—An act was passed by Congress 
at its last session, to enable this territory to 
form a State Government. The delegates elect- 
ed to prepare a Constitution met at Omaha on 
July 4th, and voted to adjourn sine dic. The 
vote for delegate to Congress was for Hitchcock, 
Republican, 3,486; Miller, Democrat, 2,399. 
The Legislature contains thirty-one Republi- 
cans, and twenty-one Democrats, The Gov- 
ernor of the territory is Alvin Saunders, and 
the Secretary Algeron S. Paddock. Their official 
residence is Omaha. The greater number of the 
four bands of Sioux Indians, which are under 
the charge of the Indian Superintendency, re- 
mained hostile, and military operations against 
them were continued through the year. Major- 
General Pope, in command of this military De- 
partment, recommended to the Government to 
gather the Indians around military posts, dis- 
arm them, and compel them either to become 
good farmers and Christians, 
Others proposed to buy lands for them with 
their annuities, and scatter them among the 
whites throughout the thickly-settled portions 
of the country. 

New Mexico.—This territory has continued 
undisturbed since its successful occupation by 
the Federal forces in 1862. The Governor is 
Henry Connolly, and the Secretary Wm. F. M. 
Arny. Capital Santa Fé. Some difficulties oc- 
curred between the military and some of the 
civil authorities, as appears by a letter of Judge 
J. G. Knapp, making charges against Gens. 
Carlton and West. In stating the classes of 
offences which he charges, he says: 


They have set up in New Mexico a military despot- 
ism worse and more oppressive than the worst and 
most cruel tyrants of any country have ever estab- 
lished, and threaten citizens with imprisonment and 
death who dare oppose their unjust and oppressive 
measures: and all this is done when no enemy is 
near nor any necessity exists for their conduct. 


Wasutneton Terrirory, situated in the ex- 
treme northwest, contained in 1864 an eésti- 
mated population of 14,000. The capital is 
Olympia, and the Governor William Pickering; 
secretary, Elwood Evans. The Legislature con- 
sists of a Council and House of Representatives, 
which assemble annually on the first Monday 
of December. The former is composed of nine 
members, and the latter of thirty. The total 
vote of the territory in 1863 for a delegate to 
Congress was 3,231. Of these votes George E. 
Cole, Democrat, received 1,644; and J. O. Ray- 
nor, Republican, 1,446; and 41 scattering. The 
estimated value of property in 1864 within the 
territory was $5,482,521. There are five weekly 
papers published in the territory. This terri- 
tory possesses great natural advantages, having 
& vast seaboard on the Pacific Ocean, the Straits 
of St. Juan de Fuca and adjacent waters. The 
Columbia River and its numerous tributaries 


or to starve.° 
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flow through the territory from the 49th to the 
46th parallel of latitude. 

The commerce of the people residing on the 
seaboard is principally confined to lumbering, 
fishing, and coal-mining. Large cargoes of 
spars, lumber, shingles, &c., are constantly 
shipped to San Francisco, the Sandwich Islands, 
South America, China, New Zealand, and ports 
in Europe. Large quantities of coal are shipped 
from Bellingham Bay, where a company, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, is extensively en- 
gaged in mining. Oysters, salmon, and other 
varieties of fish, are also exported in large 
quantities. The Columbia River forms the line 
of division between the State of Oregon and 
Washington Territory. Passing along, in a. 
northerly direction, the first place of importance 
on the seacoast of Washington Territory is 
Shoalwater Bay, a picturesque sheet of water 
which has the reputation of producing the finest 
flavored oysters on‘ the coast. The country 
bordering the bay is very generally settled by 
men who unite with the occupation of farming 
the avocation of fishing. Large quantities of 
oysters are annually shipped from Shoalwater 
Bay to San Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, 
and other places on the Pacific coast. Large 
quantities of piles and spars are also shipped 
from this point, which, together with the ship- 
ment of about 30,000 bushels of oysters, make 
the value of the exports from this locality about 
$120,000. This bay was discovered by Lieut. 
John Meares, in the Felice, July 5, 1788, and 
upon sounding for an entrance, discoyered so 
many shoals that he gave it the name it at pres- 
ent bears. A lighthouse was erected on Cape 
Shoalwater, which was first illuminated on Qc- 
tober Ist, 1858. The height of the tower is 414 
feet from the base, and 87 feet above the level 
of the sea. Oysterville and Brucefort are the 
names of the villages onthe bay. Passing along 
the coast about thirteen miles further north is 
Gray’s Harbor, a bay which was discovered by 
Gray in 1792, and named by him Bulfinch Har- 
bor, after one of the owners of his vessel; but 
the present name was subsequently applied to 
it by Lieut. Whidby, who surveyed it in 1792, 
and called it Gray’s Harbor, in compliment to 
its discoverer. This bay is extensively settled 
by enterprising people, who have erected lum- 
ber and flouring mills, and established a town 
near the point where the Chehalis River empties 
into the bay. Several smaller streams also 
empty into this bay. The Chehalis is naviga- 
ble for boats for a distance of sixty miles, and 
drains the country well suited for agricultural 
purposes, North of Gray’s Harbor are the 
Queniult, Raft, Queets, Ohahlats, Quilcuyats, 
and several smaller rivers emptying into the 
Pacific Ocean south of Cape Flattery, which 
forms the southern headland of that vast expanse 
of water known as the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
The entrance to this strait is about fourteen 
miles wide, and the distance from the entrance 
to Whidby’s Island, its eastern boundary, is 
eighty-four miles. The depth of water through- 
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out the strait may be inferred from the fact that 
the officers of the U. S. Coast Survey found no 
bettom in its deepest parts, even with 150 
fathoms of line. Juan de Fuca Straits is the 
main artery for the waters of Admiralty Inlet, 
Puget Sound, Possession Sound, Hood’s Canal, 
Canal de Haro, Rosario Strait, Bellingham Bay, 
and the vast Gulf of Georgia, extending be- 
tween Vancouver’s Island and New Caledonia 
for a distance of 120 miles, with an average 
width of. 20. This strait was discovered in 
1787, by Berkely, while in command of a boat’s 
crew of the ship Imperial Eagle. In June, 1788, 
Berkely communicated the fact of its existence 
to Meares, who sent a party to explore it, and 
applied to the strait the name of “Juan de 
Fuca.” Gray and Vancouver entered this strait 
in 1792, but to the latter the world is indebted 
for the first authentic account of its vast extent 
and numerous surroundings, Sailing along the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, on the south—or Wash- 
ington Territory—shore, Neah Harbor, Clal- 
lam Bay, Port Angeles, New Dungeness, and 
Port Townsend are passed, thence up Admiralty 
Inlet into Puget Sound, to Budd’s Inlet, the 
head of which is located at Olympia, the capi- 
tal of Washington Territory. From this point 
to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude—the di- 
viding line between the United States and 
British possessions—a large number of bays, 
harbors, and ports, line the vast sheet of water 
extending the entire distance. 

Uran.—the estimated population of this ter- 
ritory in 1864 was 80,000. The number of 
counties in the territory is fourteen. The pop- 
ular election is held on the first Monday in 
August, and the Legislature assembles on the 
second Monday in December. This body con- 
sists of a Council and House of Representatives. 
The former is composed of thirteen members, 
and the latter of twenty-six. The assessed 
property in the territory amounts to $5,051,176. 
The Federal Governor is James D. Doty, and 
the Secretary Amos Reed. The Chief Justice 
is John Titus, and the Associates Charles R. 
Walts and Thomas J. Drake. 

There is another organization in the territory 
known as the Mormon Church, or Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, as follows: 

First Presidency.— The first quorum of au- 
thority in the Church is the First Presidency, 
and is composed of three members, viz.: Brig- 
ham Young, Heber ©. Kimball, Daniel H. 
Wells. 

Twelve Aposties.—The next quorum in au- 
thority is the Twelve Apostles, viz.: Orson 
Hyde, Orson Pratt, John Taylor, Wilford Wood- 
ruff, George A. Smith, Amasa M. Lyman, Ezra 
T. Benson, ‘Charles OC. Rich, Lorenzo Snow, 
Erastus Snow, Franklin D. Richards, George Q. 
Cannon. 

Seventics.—The next quorum in authority is 
the Seventies. The seventy members that con- 
stitute the first quorum of seventies, are all 
presidents of the first ten quorums of seventies, 
making seven presidents to each quorum; the 
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members of all the other quorums of sceventiee 
number sixty-three, each quorum having seven 
presidents. There are sixty-eight quorums of 
seventies organized in Utah Territory. 

High Priests—There is a quorum of High 
Priests, the numerical extent of which is not 
defined. This quorum has a president and two 
counsellors. 

There are also quorums of Elders, Priests, 
Teachers, and Deacons. » 

The Seventies and High Priests in the various 
settlements in this territory have meetings, and 
are regulated by a local presidency, separate 
from, but subordinate to, the standing presi- 
dencies of their quorums. 

John Smith (son of Hyram Smith) is presiding 
patriarch. There are several other patriarchs 
in the church. 

High Council.—There is a High Council, 
composed of twelve members, organized at 
Great Salt Lake City, and in all the principal 
settlements of the territory. 

Bishops.—The territory is divided into wards; 
over each ward is a bishop, with two counsel- 
lors. Great Salt Lake City is divided into 
twenty wards. Edward Hunter is the presiding 
bishop. 

Membership.—tin the territory, the numerical 
membership of the Church will nearly corre- 
spond with the population. Throughout the 
United States there are branches and members 
of the Church, but at present so unorganized 
that the number is not known. 

There are organized branches and conferences 
of the Church throughout England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, and in other parts of the 
world. 

In an address by Brigham Young, in Jan., 
1865, he complains of the failure of Congress 
to admit Deseret into the Union as a State, and 
suggests that the territorial laws of Utah be 
declared to be the laws of the “State of Dese- 
ret.” He farther said: 


The progress which is being made in the opening 
of coal mines, by which coal in increased quantities 
and of an improved quality is being brought into 
market; in the erection of handsome and substantial 
stores and puto buildings, and commodious and 
elegant dwellings; in the production of staples and 
in the advancement of home manufactures of various 
kinds, is a cause of sincere congratulation. Machin- 
ery for the manufacture of woollen and cotton fabrics 
has been imported and put into successful operation, 
and I trust the day is not far distant when our impor- 
tation of these articles will be comparatively limited. 

The efforts.of our citizens to produce cotton have 
been crowned with very encouraging success. There 
have been, and still are, many difficulties to be con- 
tended with and overcome before the raising of cot- 
ton can become as remunerative as the raising of 
cereals in more favorable localities; but the expe- 
rience gained during the past few years by the®citi- 
zens of the cotton-growing districts will be of incal- 
culable benefit to them in their future operations. 
The recent accessions of strength which those setitle- 
ments have received, have had an inspiring effect 
upon the old settlers there, and they feel that many 
of the difficulties under which they have heretofore 
labored are about to be overcome. 
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TEXAS. Agricultural labors in Texas were 
exceedingly prosperous in 1864. Large num- 
bers of slaves had been brought into the State 
from Arkansas, and Mississippi, and Louisiana 
for safety, so that labor became abundant. The 
crop of cotton was estimated at five hundred 
thousand bales, thus exceeding the crop in all 
the other cotton-growing States, which was 
estimated at four hundred thousand bales. The 
crop of corn was estimated as sufficient to fur- 
nish a supply for two years. 

The control of the Richmond Government 
over the people was in a great measure lost by 
the Federal occupation of the Mississippi River. 
The troops raised in Texas during the'year re- 
mained west of the Mississippi, and took no 
part in the great campaigns in Georgia and Vir- 
ginia. The rule of the secessionists was as se- 
vere as at any previous period, and those who 
were known to entertain Union sympathies ex- 
perienced great suffering. 

The military operations in the State were 
confined to some movements on the Western 
border, of little importance. Brownsville, op- 
posite Matamoras, was opened to trade by a 
proclamation of the President, in February; 
but the Union forces were subsequently with- 
drawn. j 

In the latter part of the year the successes of 
the Federal troops in the East had produced an 
effect on the public mind; the Union sentiment 
became more open and avowed, and a dispo- 
sition was manifested to make peace. 

THOMSON, Rogerr Dunpas, M. D., a Scot- 
tish chemist and professor, born in Scotland in 
1811, died at Richmond August 17, 1864. He 
commenced his professional education at the 
Edinburgh University, and subsequently studied 
under the auspices of his uncle, Professor Thomas 
Thomson, at the University of Glasgow. On 
the completion of his course he was appointed 
assistant-surgeon in the navy of the East India 
Company, and as such he proceeded on a voy- 
age to India and China. On his return he com- 
menced the practise of his profession in Lon- 
don, where he continued about eight years, 
during which time he was instrumental in 
founding the Blenheim Free Dispensary, acting 
gratuitously as one of its physicians. At this 
time he conducted a monthly periodical entitled 
“* Records of General Science,” and also assisted 
in editing the “ Annals of Medicine.” On his 
marriage with the daughter of Prof. Thomas 
Thomson, he removed to Glasgow, and for a 
period of ten years assisted his uncle in the ac- 
tive duties of his professor’s chair, delivering 
regularly the course of lectures. Subsequently 
he was appointed Professor of Chemistry in 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. In 1856 he was 
appointed health officer of Marylebone, and af- 
terwards, on being chosen member for chemis- 
try in the council of the University of London, 
he resigned his professorship at St. Thomas’s. 
Dr. Thomson was a voluminous writer on scien- 
tific subjects. He was for three years. editor 
of the “ British Annual; *’ published a,book on 
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“Food for Cattle,” also a ‘School Chemistry,” 
and contributed largely to the Royal Society, 
of which he was a fellow, and to the Meteor- 
ological Society, of which he was president. 
His more elaborate work, the “ Encyclopmdia 
of Chemistry,” which evinces enormous labor 
and research, is well known in the scientific 
world. His death was caused by a tumor of a 
malignant character, which ultimately pre- 
vented his taking nourishment. 

TOTTEN, Joserpx Guert, Brevet Major- 
General of the U. S. Army, and Chief of the 
Engineer Department, born in New Haven, 
Conn., Aug. 23, 1788, died at Washington, 
D. C., April 22, 1864. He graduated at West 
Point in 1805, as 2d lieutenant of engineers, 
and remained in the service until March, 1806, 
when he resigned and went into civil life, from 
which he again entered the army in 1808. 
Promoted to be a Ist dieutenant in 1810, and 
captain in 1812, he was Chief Engineer of the 
Army on the Niagara frontier in the campaign 
of 1812 and 1813. Brevetted as Major “for 
meritorious services,” June, 1813, he became 
Chief Engineer of the Army on Lake Cham- 
plain in the campaign of 1814, and was brevet- 
ted Lieutenant-Colonel,September 11, 1814, “for 
gallant conduct at the battle of Plattsburgh.” 
Passing through the successive grades of major 
and lieutenant-colonel in his own corps, he be- 
came Colonel and Chief Engineer, December 7, 
1838. From 1816 to 1838, with but an inter- 


_Inission of two years, he was a member of the 


Board of Engineers for planning the national 
defences. During the Mexican war he served 
as chief engineer of the army under General 
Scott, until the capture of Vera Cruz, conduct- 
ing the siege operations against that place, and 
was brevetted a brigadier-general “for gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct ” on that occasion. 
Subsequently he resumed his duties as chief 
engineer, continuing in their performance with 
but two short intervals until his death. The 
fortifications of Newport, R. I., were built un- 
der his immediate supervision, and with other 
defences and fortifications are enduring monu- 
ments to his memory. In the first days of the 
rebellion Gen. Scott urged upon Gen. Totten 
the acceptance of the position of Commander- 
in-chief, which the iatter declined on the ground 
of physical inability for field service. Gen. T., 
amid all his other labors, found time to translate 
and have published Vicat on Mortars, the work 
of one of the ablest of the French corps of civil 
engineers. During the period of twenty-six 
years in which Gen. Totten stood at the head 
of the engineer department, he discharged his 
varied duties with untiring devotion, spotless 
integrity, and signal ability, as an acknowledg- 
ment of which the President, upon hearing of 
his serious illness, forwarded his commission ae 
brevet Major-General. 

TURKEY. An Empire in Eastern Europe. 
The present ruler is Sultan Abdul-Aziz-Kh 
born February 9th, 1830, the thirty-secon 
sovereign of the family of Osman, and the 
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twenty-ninth since the capture of Constanti- 
nople ; succeeded his brother Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid-Khan, June 25th, 1857. The heir ap- 
parent to the throne is not the oldest son of 
the reigning Sultan, but the oldest son of the 
deceased Sultan, Abdul-Medjid-Khan. The 
reigning Sultan is reported to have the in- 
tention to obtain the consent of the leading 
powers of Europe for a change in the law of 
succession. 

The area and population of the empire is 
estimated as follows: 


G hical | Populati 
| Seogential | Population 
Possessions in Africa.......... 44,940 5,650,000 
- oS AGIs sate beetles 81,470 050,000 
s % “Europe....e.- 9,87: 15,730,000 


86,288 $7,430,000 


The following estimate of the religious statis- 
tics is given by Kolb (Handbuch der verglei- 
chenden Statistik, 1860) : 


ae Europe. Asia, Total. 

Mohammedans ......... 4,550,000 | 12,650,000 | 21,000,000 
Greeks and Armenians..| 10,000,000 800, 8,000,000 
Catholics csiceeh cisé sais see 0,000 260,000 900,000 
GOWSsicechnkas tate teernn 70,000 80,000 150,000 


The budget for 1864~’5 shows a revenue of 
£14,737,231, The expenditure is estimated at 
£14,571,238, The increase in the latter over 
that of last year is occasioned by the public 
debt and the Circassian immigration. A re- 
duction in the army and navy expenses to the 
amount of £37,758 will be made. 

The Turkish army consisted, during the 
Crimean war, of 105,325 nizam (active army), 
103,827 redif (reserve), 7,741 militia; total, 
216,893. The duration of military service is 
five years in the active army, and seven years 
in the reserve. An order of the Turkish Goy- 
ernment, issued in January, 1864, grants leave 
cf absence, during six months of the year, to 
all soldiers who have served a sufficient time to 
acquire the experience and practice necessary 
for military duties. An important saving— 
which forms one of the temporary economics 
promised in the report on the budget—will 
thus be effected. Better men will be secured 
for the army, now that the soldiers will be 
able for some months in the year to enjoy the 
comforts of home. The suspension of the con- 
scription is a corollary to the regulation. The 
order provides that all soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers who, after having attained 
the necessary degree of skill in their military 
drill and instruction, may desire to spend the 
winter season in their homes, shall be permit- 
ted to leave their regiments during that period 
of the year in which the rigors of the season 
prevent the practice of military exercise. 

The press in Turkey has been hitherto com- 
paratively free ; but an edict, issued in Decem- 
ber, 1864, greatly restricts this freedom. The 
following are the chief provisions: of the new 
aw: 


“ Arts, 1, 2, and 3 provide that every paper» 


must be authorized by the Government—-the 
name of the responsible editor printed on every 
issue—that, if a native, he must be over thirty 
years of age; and if a foreigner, he must agree 
to submit to Turkish jurisdiction. 

“ Art. 8 provides that when any person is 
mentioned by name in a paper he must be al- 
lowed an opportunity to reply in the same 


paper, occupying not more than the space - 


taken by the original article. 

“ Art. 9 prohibits the entrance into the em- 
pire of any foreign publications hostile to the 
Turkish Government. 

“The remaining twenty-six articles comprise 
its penal provisions, which are such as the fol- 
lowing: ale 

* Art. 14 punishes every offence against ‘ pub- 
lic morality, good manners, or any one of the 
religions or creeds professed in the empire,’ 
with a fine of from $15 to $100, or with im- 
prisonment of frorh one week to three months. 

“ Art. 17 protects ‘friendly and allied sov- 
ereigns’ against attack by a penalty of impris- 
onment of from three months to three years, 
or a fine of from $50 to $500. Every other 
imaginable class is protected by similar pro- 
visions. 

“ Art. 26 forbids the publication or repro- 
duction ‘intentionally and in bad faith’ of 
false news, and of fabricated or false docu- 
ments, under penalty of from a month to a 
year’s imprisonment, or a fine of from $50 to 
$250. Prosecutions may take place at any 
time within six months, 

“Art. 83 provides for the doubling of all 
penalties in case of a repetition of the offence.” 

In July, 1864, the Turkish Government 
closed all the Protestant missionary establish- 
ments, and arrested several converts to Prot- 
estantism. In consequence of the remon- 
strances of the representatives of the United 
States and other Protestant countries it per- 
mitted, however, after a few days the reopen- 
ing of the Bible and the American missionary 
societies. In August all the missionary sta- 
tions were reopened, but the converts in the 
capital were for the present to be sent to the 
provinces. The continuance of religious contro- 
versy in the Protestant books was also author- 
ized, provided that the Koran was not in- 
sulted. ‘ 

No part of the Turkish Empire has attracted 
for several years so much attention as the 
United Danubrian principalities (formerly Mol- 
davia and Wallachia). In virtue of the treaty 
of Paris of March 30th, 1856, and of the con- 
vention of August 19th, 1858, each of the two 
principalities, contrary to the wish expressed 
by the people, was to have its own prince, a 
distinct assembly and a distinct administra- 
tion. The germ of a future union was, how- 
ever, laid in the appointment of a joint com- 
mission which was to-prepare a legisiative 
union. .When, however, both provinces elected 
the same prince, Colonel Alexandre Couza, a 
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conference of representatives of the great pow- 
ers, held at Paris, September 6th, 1859, con- 
firmed this double election. The Ottoman Porte 
reluctantly yielded to the popular demand by 
sanctioning the legislative and administrative 
union of the two principalities, on December 
4th, 1861. The first united assembly of the 
principalities met at Bucharest, on February 
5th, 1862. . Although the Porte had given its 
consent only to a union forthe lifetime of the 
reigning prince, the latter, in his opening dis- 
course, spoke of a definite union. The address 
of the assembly expressed in emphatic terms 
the same sentiments. In this cause all the 
people of the two principalities appeared to be 
unanimous. The same was the case with re- 
gard to the secularization of the property be- 
longing to the Greek convents, which on Decem- 
ber 14th, 1863, was adopted by the assemly by 
a vote of ninety-seven against three, and not- 
withstanding the protest of the Porte, in con- 
junction with the Cabinets of London, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, confirmed by a 
unanimous vote on January 14th, 1864. On 
January 27th the assembly voted an indemnity 
of 50,000,000 francs to be paid to the religious 
communities of the Holy Places, this indem- 
nity to be covered by a loan to be issued at 88, 
and bearing 7 per cent. interest. 

Concerning many other questions, there was 
manifested, however, an irrevocable difference 
of opinion between the assembly which repre- 
sented chiefly the aristocracy and the prince, 
who was determined to introduce into the ad- 
ministration of the country sweeping reforms. 
On April 24th the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a reaehoion that in future the Ministers should 
take the oath of allegiance to the people and 
not to the prince. On April 25th it passed a 
vote of censure upon the Government for the 
introduction of a rural bill rendering all the 
peasants landed proprietors. 

Public opinion sided, however, with the 
prince against the assembly, and the vote of 
censure passed by the latter was very emphat- 
ically disapproved by the people. A message 
from the prince, announcing the prorogation 
of the Chambers until the 14th of May, was 
likewise enthusiastically applauded by the peo- 
ple. When the Chambers met again, on ley 
14th, and refused to adopt a new (liberal) elec- 
toral law submitted to them, the prince again 
dissolved them, and promulgated a statute sup- 
plementary of the fundamental law of the State 
(convention of August 19th, 1858), and a new 
electoral law. Both of these were submitted 
by him to a general ballot, which resulted 
in the adoption of the new constitution by a 
vote of 683,928 for and 1,307 against. There 
were, altogether, 766,905 persons entitled to 
vote. According to the new constitution, the 
Molde Wallachian Chamber is to be composed 
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of 160 members—eighty-five for Wallachia, and 
seventy-five for Moldavia. Out of the above 
number the fifty-six towns of the two princi- 
palities will send ninety-one deputies, whilst the 
rural communes, although more numerous, and 
Speen a more extensive territory, will only 

represented by sixty-nine. In consequence 
of new remonstrances from the Ottoman Porte 
and the great European powers, Prince Couza, 
after having personally negotiated with the 
Turkish Government at Constantinople, con- 
sented to modify the new constitution by 
forming a senate which will be partly nom- 
inated by the prince and partly selected by the 
people. 

While the new constitution was submitted to. 
the vote of the people, a conspiracy was dis- 
covered at Bucharest to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of Prince Couza, and effect the separa- 
tion of the principalities, with a return to the 
former regime. The contents of the papers 
seized on the person of Dr. Lamberti, showed 
the connivance of foreign enemies of the prince. 
Dr, Lamberti was arrested with Prince Souto- 
zo, formerly minister under Shirby. The pris- _ 
oner confessed his guilt, and acknowledged the 
authenticity of the documents signed by him- 
self, and by the other persons compromised in 
the affair. Simultaneously, another reaction- 
ary conspiracy was discovered at Jassy. Depu- 
ty Balsch was arrested, and the papers of a so- 
called national committee were seized. This 
discovery excited a great indignation among 
the people, and had a considerable influence on 
the result of the election. 

The important rural‘law, which abolished 
compulsory labor, and made the peasants land- 
ed proprietors by the payment of an indemnity 
to the landowners, was promulgated on Aug. 
27th, and received throughout the country with 
immense enthusiasm. The law divides the peas- 
ants into three classes proportionately to the 
number of cattle they possess. They will re- 
spectively receive about 14-8 or 4 acres of land 
in Wallachia, 16-12 or 6 acres in Moldavia, and 
18-12 or 8 acres in Bessarabia, according to 
the class to which they belong. 

Elections for the General Councils (Provin- 
cial Diets) were held in November, and were 
very favorable to the Government. All the 
Councils Generals sent addresses of congratu- 
lation to Prince Couza; two of them also voted 
the necessary funds Tor erection of statues of 
the prince ; four, provincial colleges to bear his 
name, and ten others, monuments to be erected 
in his honor. 

The elections for the Chambers in Decem- 
ber, were equally favorable to the Government. 
They were opened by the prince on Dec. 18th, 
in the presence of the diplomatic corps and the 
great bodies of the State. The message deliv- 
ered by the prince was greatly applauded. 
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UNITED STATES. The benefits of the am- 
nesty proclamation issued by President Lincoln 
on December 8th, 1863, were sought by a large 
number of persons, originally from the South, 
who were within the Federal lines, and against 
whom suspicion of sympathy or secret codpera- 
tion with the seceders existed. Others whose 
property had been seized for confiscation, com- 
plied with the terms of the proclamation in or- 
der to save their property. Others, who were in 
confinement, sought to obtain a release by a 
simple compliance with its terms. Indeed, so 
various were the cases which arose, that an 
explanation or limitation of its terms was re- 
quired, For this purpose the President, on 
March 28th, issued the following procla- 

~mation: 


Whereas, It has become necessary to define the 
cases in which insurgent enemies are entitled to 
the benefits of the Proclamation of the President 
of the United States, which was made on the eighth 
day of December, 1863, and the manner in which 
they shall proceed to avail themselves of these 
benefits ; 

And whereas the objects of that Proclamation were 
to suppress the insurrection and to restore the au- 
thority of the United States; and whereas the am- 
nesty therein proposed by the President was offered 
with reference to these objects alone: 

Now, therefore, I, Apranam Lincoun, President of 
the United States, do hereby proclaim and declare 
that the said Proclamation does not apply to the 
cases of persons who, at the time when they seek to 
obtain the benefits thereof by taking the oath there- 
by prescribed, are in military, naval, or civil confine- 
ment or custody, or under bonds or on parole of the 
civil, military, or naval authorities, or agents of the 
United States as prisoners of war, or persons de- 
tained for offences of any kind, either before or after 
conviction; and that, on the contrary, it does apply 
only to those persons who, being yet at large and free 
from any arrest, confinement, or duress, shall volun- 
tarily come forward and take the said oath with the pur- 
pose of restoring peace and establishing the national 
authority. Prisoners excluded from the amnesty 
offered in the said Proclamation may apply to the 
President for clemency, like all other offenders, 
and their applications wiil receive due consider- 
ation, 

I do further declare and Proclaim that the oath 
prescribed in the aforesaid Proclamation of the 8th 
of December, 1863, may be taken and subscribed be- 
fore any commissioned officer, civil, military, or 
naval, in the service of the United States, or any 
civil or military officer of a State or Territory not in 
insurrection, who by the laws thereof may be qual- 
ified for administering oaths, All officers who re- 
ceive such oaths are hereby authorized to give certi- 
ficates thereon to the persons respectively by whom 
they are made. And such officers are hereby re- 
quired to transmit the original records of such oaths 
at as early a day as may be convenient to the De- 
partment of State, where they will be deposited and 
remain in the archives of the Government, The 
Secretary of State will keep a register thereof, and 
will, on application, in proper cases, issue certificates 


ot such records in the customary form of official cer- 
tificates. | : , 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, the twenty-sixth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
[u. 8.] thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and 
* “4 of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By the President: 


Wim H. Sewarp, Secretary of State, 


Some efforts were made to circulate the proc- 
lamation within the enemy’s lines, but it re- 
ceived very little consideration there. In East 
Tennessee, Gen. Foster attempted to circulate 
it in the form of handbills among the troops 
of Gen. Longstreet, with the hope of inducing 
them to desert. The latter, in a letter to Gen, 
Foster, said: 

The immediate object of this circulation seems to 
be to induce our soldiers to quit our ranks and take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States Govern- 
ment. I presume, however, that the great object 
and end in view is to hasten the day of peace. I re- 
spectfully suggest for your consideration the propri- 
ety of communicating any views that your Govern- 
ment may have upon this subject through me, rather. 
than by handbills circulated amongst our soldiers. 

The few men who may desert under the promise 
held out in the proclamation cannot be men of charac- 
ter or standing. If they desert their cause they dis- 

race hemacheos in the eyes of God and of man. 
They can do your cause no good, nor can they injure 
ours. 

As a great nation you can accept none but an hon- 
orable peace, As a noble people you could have us 
accept nothing less. 

’ IT submit, therefore, whether the mode that I sug- 
gest would not be more likely to lead to an honor- 
able end than such a circulation of a partial promise 
of pardon. 

_ Twenty copies were sent to Gen. Longstreet 
by Gen. Foster, with acknowledgment of the 
letter. ; 

The original proclamation excepted from its 
benefits the State of Virginia. The number 
of persons which it required to inaugurate a 
new State was one-tenth of the persons who 
voted at the Presidential election in 1860, as 
follows: 


Total vote) Number | Population 
STATES. Phra required. a 1860, 

Alabama ... 90,857, 9,036} 964,201 
Arkansas... 0 5,406 Dy 
Florida..... 4 14,847| 1,435) 140,425 
GQeokgin cccasnavemeyle Cranes 106,365] 10,637} 1,057,286 
TLOUSIBDA cies aes supees bcsene 50,500 4.050 708,002 
Mississippi< see Get eeaees 69,120 6,912 791,805 
TPODNCSSOG is. 52> viclsin g's Se ee ues 145,833} 14,535} 1,109,801 
North Carona <.i<cc00 es min 96,230 9,62. 992,622 
TOXDS sind vente spt eietateaas 62,986} 6,298 604,215 

Virginia had already been reconstructed 
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ander the organizations of West Virginia and 
East Virginia. South Carolina is omitted in 
the list, as the Presidential vote was cast by 
the State Legislature. The operation of this 
provision of the original proclamation is stated 
in the articles Arkansas, Frorma, Lovistana, 
TrenneEssEE. This provision of the proclamation 
was also much discussed in Congress, for which 
see Concress, U. 8, 

The relations between President Lincoln and 
Lieut.-Gen. Grant were of a most friendly 
nature, asis shown by the following correspond- 
a after the latter assumed the duties of his 

ce: 


_ EXEcUTIVE Mansion, Wasurneton, April 30, 1864. 

Tieut.-Gen Grant :—Not expecting to see you be- 
fore the spring campaign opens, I wish to express in 
this way my entire sstisfaction with what you have 
done up to this time, so far as I understand it. The 

articulars of your plan I neither know nor s@ek to 
ow. You arevigilant and self-reliant, and pleased 
with this, 1 wish not to obtrude any restraints or 
constraints upon you. WhileIam very anxious that 
any a disaster or capture of our men may be 
avoided, I know that these points are less likely to 
escape your attention than they would be mine. If 
there be any thing wanting which is within my 
power to give, do not let me fail to knowit. And 
now with a brave army and a just cause, may God 

sustain you. Yours, very truly, A. LINCOLN. 

Heapquarters Army OF THE U. S.. 

Cutperrer C. H., Va., May 1, 1864. ; 

Hr. President :—Y our very kind letter of yesterday 
is just received. The confidence you express for the 
future, and satisfaction for the past in my militar 
administration, is acknowledged with pride. Itsha 
be my earnest endeavor that you and the country 
shall not be disappointed. From my first entry into 
the volunteer service of the country to the present 
day, Ihave never had cause uf complaint, and have 
neyer expressed or implied a complaint against the 
Administration or the Secretary of War for throwing 
any embarrassmentin the way of my vigorously a 
ecuting what appeared to be my duty. Indeed, 
since the promotion which placed me in command 
of all the armies, and insview of the great respon- 
sibility and importance of success, I have been as- 
tonished at the readiness with which every thing 
asked for has been yielded without even an e 
tion being asked. Should my success be less than I 

esire and expect, the least 1 can say is the fault is 
not with you. 
Very truly, your obedient servant, 
U. S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. 

The following letter, written one month later, 
also expresses similar sentiments : 

Ex. Manston, WAsurneron, June 3, 1864. 
Hon, A. Conkling and others: 
GenTLEMAN; Your letter inviting me to be present 
at a mass meeting of loyal citizens to be held in New 
York on the 4th inst., for the purpose of expressing 
gratitude to Lieut.-Gen. Grant for his signal services, 
was received yesterday. 

It is impossible for me to attend. I approve, 
nevertheless, of whatever may tend to strengthen 
Gen. Grant and the noble armies now under -his 
direction. My previous high estimation of Gen. 
Grant has been maintained and heightened by what 
has occurred in the remarkable campaign he is now 
conducting, while the magnitude and difficulty of 
the task before him does not prove less than I ex- 

ected. He and his brave soldiers are now in the 
midst of their great trial, and I trust that at your 
meeting you will so shape your good words that they 
may turn to men and guns moving to his support. 

Yours truly, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


lana-" 
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A weariness of the war, or a laudable desire 
to put an end to the appalling horrors of the 


“conflict, awakened in the mass of the people, 


on both sides, a strong wish for peace. So 
prevalent was this wish, that even unofficial in- 
dividuals were tempted to undertake the prepa- 
tion of the preliminaries. The President ap- 
pears kindly to have indulged these inclinations, 


although they resulted in showing that neither 


side were willing to make any concession mere- 
ly for the sake of peace. 

_ The first of these movements, in point of 
time, consisted in a visit of Rev. Col. Jacques 
and Mr. J. R. Gilmore to Richmond, in which 
two interviews were had with Mr. Davis. The 
visit resulted in nothing, and the President ap- 
pears to have taken no part in the matter fur- 
ther than to approve of their passage through 
the Federal lines, although the terms suggested 
in the conversations are the same as the Presi- 
dent has advanced on every subsequent occa- 
sion. The following letter explains the manner 
in which a passage into the enemy’s lines was 
obtained : 

Heapquarters Armies oF THE UnitTED States, 

; Crry Pornt, Va., July 8, 1864, 

Gen. hk. EF. Lee, Commanding Confederate Vorces near 
Petersburg, Va. 

Generat: I would request that Col. James F. 
Jacques, 78d Ilhnois volunteer infantry, and J. R. 
Gilmore, Esq., be allowed to meet Col. Robert Ould, 
commissioner for the exchange of prisoners, at such 
ee between the lines of the two armies as you may 

esignate. The object of the meeting is legitimate 
with the duties of Col. Ould’ as commissioner. If 
not consistent for you to grant the request here ask- 
ed, I would beg that this be referred to President 
Davis for his action. 

Requesting as early an answer to this communica- 
tion as you may find it convenient to make, I sub- 
scribe myself, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, U. S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. U. 8. A. 

The following note opened the way for an 
interview with Mr. Davis: 

Sporriswoop Horer, Ricumonp, Va., July 17, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, C. 8. A. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, James F. Jacques of 
Illinois, and James R. Gilmore, of Massachusetts, 
most respectfully solicit an interview with President 
Davis. They visit Richmond as private citizens, and 
have no official character or authority; but they are 
fully possessed of the views of the United States 
Government relative to an adjustment of the differ- 
ences now existing between the North and South, 
and have little doubt that a free interchange of views 
between President Davis and themselves would open 
the way to such official negotiations as would ulti- 
mate in restoring peace to the two sections of our 
distracted country. : , 

They therefore ask an interview with the President, 
and awaiting your reply, are, most truly and spats 
fully, your obedient servants, JAS. F. JACQUES, 

JAS. R. GILMORE. 


Mr. Gilmore states the conversation between 
himself and Mr. Davis thus: 


Gilmore—Well, sir, be that as it may, if I under- 
stand you,the dispute between your Government and 
ours is narrowed down to this, Union or disunion ? 

Davis—Yes, or to put it in other words, independ- 
ence or subjugation. 

Gilmore—Then the two Governments are irrecon- 
cilably apart. They have no alternative but to fight 
it out. But it is not so with the people. They are 
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tired of fighting, and want peace; and as they bear 
all the burden and suffering of the war, is it not right 
they should have peace, and have it on such terms as 
pas like ? 

avis—I don’t understand you; be a little more 
explicit, 

Gilmore—Well, suppose the two Governments 
should agree to something like this: To go to the 
people with two propositions: say, peace with dis- 
union and Southern independence, as your propo- 
sition—and peace, with union, emancipation, no con- 
fiscation, and universal amnesty, as ours. 
citizens of all the United States (as they existed be- 
fore the war) vote ‘‘yes” or ‘no’ on these two 
abl that at a special election within sixty days, 

fa majority votes disunion, our Government to be 
bound by it, and to let you go inpeace. Ifa major- 
ity votes Union, yours to be bound by it and to sta 
in peace. The two Governments can contract in this 
way, and the people, though constitutionally unable 
{o decide on peace or war, can elect which of the two 
propositions shall govern their rulers. Let Lee and 
Grant, meanwhile, agree to an armistice. This 
would sheathe the sword; and, if once sheathed, it 
would never again be drawn by this generation. 

Davis—The plan is altogether impracticable. If 
the South were only one State, it might work; but as 
it is, if one Southern State objected to emancipation 
it would nullify the whole thing; for you are aware 
the i of Virginia cannot vote slavery out of 
South Carolina, nor the people of South Carolina 
vote it out of Virginia. 

Gilmore—But three-fourths of the States can 
amend the Constitution, Let it be done in that way; 
in any way so that it be done by the people. I am 
not a statesman or a politician, and I do not know 
just how such a plan could be carried out; but you 
get the idea—that the people shall decide the ques- 
tion. 

Davis—That the majority shall decide it, you 
mean. We seceded to rid ourselves of the rule of the 
majority, and this would subject us to it again. 

Gilmore—But the majority must rule finally, either 
with bullets or ballots, 

Davis—I am not so sure of that, Neither current 
events nor history shows that the majority rules, or 
ever didrule. The is yi I think, is true. Why, 
sir, the man who should go before the Southern peo- 
ple with such a proposition, with any proposition 
which implied that the North was to have a voice in 
determining the domestic relations of the South, 
could not live here a day. He would be hanged to 
the first tree, without judge orjury. 


Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of State, in an of- 
ficial letter to James M. Mason, commissioner 
in Europe, says: 

Mr. Gilmore then addressed the President, and in 
a few minutes had conveyed the information that 
these two gentlemen had come to Richmond impress- 
ed with the idea that this Government would accept 
e peace on a basis of a reconstruction of the Union, 
the abolition of slavery, and the grant of an amnesty 
to the people of the States as repentant criminals. 
In order to accomplish the abolition of slavery, it 
was proposed that there should be a general vote of 
all the people of both federations, in mass, and the 
majority of the vote thus taken was to determine that 
as well as all other disputed questions, These were 
stated to be Mr. Lincoln’s views. 

The President answered, that as these proposals 
had been prefaced by the remark that the people of 
the North were a majority, and that a majority ought 
to govern, the offer was, in effect, a proposal that the 
Confederate States should surrender at discretion, 
admit that they had been wrong from the beginning 
of the contest, submit to the mercy of their enemies, 
and avyow themselves to be in need of pardon for 
their crimes; that extermination was preferable to 
dishonor. He stated that if they were themselves so 
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unacquainted with the form of their own Government 
as to make such propositions, Mr. Lincoln ought te 
have known, when fring them his views, that it was 
out of the power of the Confederate Government to 
act on the subject of the domestic institutions of the 
several States, each State having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion on that point, still less to commit the decision of 
such a question to the vote of a foreign people. 


The next attempt to — the way for ne- 
gotiations was of a semi-official character, and 
resulted in a clear statement by the President 
of his terms of settlement so indefinitely brought 
out in the preceding conversation. Mr. Horace 
Greeley, who was the active participant on the 
Union side, thus relates the origin of the cor- 
respondence which took place: 


Some time since it was announced by telegraph 
from Halifax that Messrs. C. C. Clay, of ‘Aster, 
Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi (ex-United States 
Senators), Professor J. P. Holcombe, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and George N. Sanders, of Ken- 
tucky, had reached that city from Dixie v7@ Bermu- 
da, on important business, and all of those but Mr, 
Thompson (who is in Toronto) were soon quartered 
at the Clifton, on the Canada side of Niagara Falls. 
I heard soon after of confidential interviews between 
some or all of.those gentlemen and leading Democrats 
from our own and neighboring States, and there were 
telegraphic whispers of overtures for reconstruction, 
and conditions were set forth as those on which the 
Confederates would consent to reunion. (I cannot 
say that any of these reports were authentic.) At 
length, after several less direct intimations, I receiv- 
ed a private letter from Mr. Sanders, stating that 
Messrs, Clay, Holcombe, himself, and another, desired 
to visit Washington, upon complete and unqualified 
protection being given by the President or the Sec- 
retary of War. 

As I saw no reason why the opposition should be 
the sole recipients of these gentlemen’s overtures, if 
such there were (and it is stated that Mr. Clay afore- 
said is preparing or to prepare an important letter to 
the Chicago Convention), I wrote the President, 
urging him to invite the rebel gentlemen aforesaid to 
Viasat there to open their budget. I stated 
expressly that I knew not what they would propose 
if soinvited; but I could imagine no offer that might 
be made by them which would not conduce, in one 
way or another, to a restoration of the integrity and 
just authority of the Union, ; 

The President ultimately acquiesced in this view 
so far as to consent that the rebel agents should visif 
Washington, but directed that I should proceed to 
Niagara, and accompany them thence to the capital. 
This service I most reluctantly undertook, feeling 
deeply and observing that almost any one else might 
better have been sent on this errand. But time 
seemed precious, and I immediately started. 


The correspondence was as follows: 


Mr, Sanders to Mr. Greeley. 
[Private and confidential.] 
Currton Hovss, Niagara Farts, C. W. 
July 12, 1864. 

Sire: Iam authorized to say that Hon, Clement C. 
Clay, of Alabama, Professor James P. Holcombe, of 
Virginia, and George N. Sanders, of Dixie, are ready 
and willing to go at once to Washington, upon com- 

lete and unqualified protection being given, either 
by the President or Secretary of War. Let the per- 
mission include the three names and one other. 
Very respectfully, - GEORGE N. SANDERS. 
To Hon, Horace GREELEY. 
Mr. Greeley’s Reply. 
Nracara Farts, N. Y., Juty 17, 1864. 


GentLEMeN: I am informed that you are duly 
accredited from Richmond as the bearers of propo- 
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sitions looking to the establishment of peace; that 
you desire to visit Washi n in the fulfilment of 
our mission, and that you further desire that Mr. 
rge N. Sanders shall acomarey you. If ef in- 
formation be thus far substanti correct, | am 
authorized by the President of the United States to 
tender you his safe conduct on the journey proposed, 
and to accompany you at the earliest time that will 
be le to you. 
have the honor to be, a eene? ours, 
ORACE GREELEY. 
To Messrs. Crement C. Cray, Jacos THomupson, 
Jaues P, Hotcomse, Clifton House, C. W. 


Messrs. Holcombe and Clay to Mr. Greeley. 


Crrrron Hovse, Niacara Fats, July 18, 1864. 

Sm: We have the honor to acknowledge your 
favor of the 17th inst., which would have been an- 
swered on yesterday but for the absence of Mr. Clay. 
The safe conduct of the President of the United 
States has been tendered us, we ow to state, under 
some misapprehension of facts. e have not been 
accredited to him from Richmond as the bearers of 
ees looking to the establishment of peace. 

e are, however, in the confidential employment of 
our Government, and are entirely familiar with its 
wishes and opinions on that subject; and we feel 
authorized to declare that, if the circumstances dis- 
closed in this co: mdence were communicated to 
Richmond, we would be at once invested with the 
authority to which aoe letter refers ; or other gen- 
tlemén, clothed with full powers, would be immedi- 
ately sent to Washington with the view of hastening 
@ consummation so much to be desired, and termi- 
nating at the earliest possible moment the calamities 
ofthe war. We respectfully solicit, through your in- 
tervention, a safe conduct to Washington, and thence 
by any route which ~. be designated, through your 
lines to Richmond. e would be tified if. Mr. 
privilege. 
edge our obli- 


P. S.—It is proper to add that Mr. Thompson is 
not here, and has not been staying with us since our 
sojourn in Canada. 


Hr. Greeley’s Reply. 
INTERNATIONAL Horet, 
Nracara, N. Y., July 18, 1864, \ 

GentLemen: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of yours of this date by the hand of Mr. W. C. 
Jewett. e state of facts therein presented bein 
materially different from that which was understo 
to exist by the President when he entrusted me with 
the safe conduct uired, it seems to me on eve 
account advisable that I should communicate wi 
him by telegraph, and solicit fresh instructions, 
which I shall at once proceed to do. I hope to be 
able to transmit the result this afternoon; and at all 
events I shall do so at the earliest moment. Yours, 
truly, HORACE GREELEY. 

To Messrs. CLement C. Cray and James P. Hot- 
come, Clifton House, C. W. 


Messrs. Clay and Holcombe to Mr. Greeley. 


Currtron House, Nracara Farts, July 18, 1864. 
To Hon. H. Greerer, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 

Sir: We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of this date by the hands of Col. Jewett, 
and will await the further answer which you purpose 
to send tous. We are, jrahie: ly, &., 


. CLAY, Jr. 
JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 


To whom it may 
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Mr, Greeley to Messrs. Clay and Holcombe. 
INTERNATIONAL Hortet. 
NraGara Fats, N. Y., July 19, 1964 
GentLewen: At a late hour last evening (too late 
for communication with you) I received a despatch 
informing me that further instructions left Washing- 
ton last evening, which must reach me, if there be no 
interruption, at noon to-morrow. Should you decide 
to await their arrival, I feel confident that they will 
enable me to answer definitely your note of yester- 
day morning. a aseeaon Ae delay which I am sure 
you will regard as unavoidable on my part, I remain, 
yours truly, HORACE GREELEY. 
To Hon. Messrs. C. C. Cray, Jr., and J. P. Hot- 
come, Clifton House, Niagara, C. W. 


Messrs. Holcombe and Clay to Mr. Greeley. 

Currron Hovsz, Nracara Fatts, July 19, 1564. 
Sir: Col. Jewett has just handed us your note of 
this date, in which you state that further instructions 
from Washington will reach you by. noon to-morrow 
if there be no interruption. One or possibly both of 
us may be obliged to leave the Falls to-day, but will 
return in time to receive the communication which 
you promise to-morrow. Weremain Potions &e., 

JAMES P. HOLCOMBE, 

C. C. CLAY, Jz. 


To Hon. Horace Gree.er, now at International 
Hotel. 


The despatch which Mr. Greeley received © 
from Washington, he thus explains: “ Not feel- 
ing at liberty to concede this, I telegraphed to 
Washington for further instructions, and was 
duly informed that Major Hay, the President’s 
private secretary, would soon be on his way to 
me. He reached the Falls on the 20th, and we 
crossed over to the Clifton, where Major Hay, 
after mutual’ introductions, handed Professor 
Holcombe the following paper, in the hand- 
writing of the President : 


Executive Mansion, WaAsHineton, July 18, 1554, 
concern } 

Any proposition which embraces the restoration 
of peace, the integrity of the whole Union, and the 
abandonment of slavery, and which comes by and 
with an authority that can control the armies now at 
war against the United States, will be received and 
pena red by the Executive Government of the 
United States, and will be met by liberal terms on 
other substantial and collateral points; and the 
bearer thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


“T left the Falls by the next train, leaving 
Major Hay to receive any response to the Presi- 
dent’s proffer, should any be made, but there 
was none.” 


Note from Major Hay to Mr. Holcombe. 
; INTERNATIONAL H Wednesday, July 20th. 

Major Hay would "pe igecr 'y inquire whether Pro- 
fessor Holcombe and the gentlemen associated with 
him desire to send to Washington by Major Hay = 
me in reference to the communication delive 
to him on yesterday, and in that case when he may 
expect to be favored with such messages. 


Note from Mr. Holcome: to Major Hay. 
Currron Hovsz, Nracara Faria, 
Thursdsy, July 21, 1564. 

Mr. Holcombe presents his compliments to Major 
Hay, and tly regrets if his return to Washington 
has been delayed by any expectation of an answer to 
the communication which Mr. Holcombe received 
from him on yesterday, to be delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. That communication was 
accepted as the response to a letter of Messrs. Clay 
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and Holcombe to the Hon. H. Greeley, and to that 
gentleman an answer has been transmitted. 


Messrs. Holcombe and Clay to Mr. Greeley. 
Ciirron House, NraGara Facts, 


July 21, 1864. 
To Hon. Horace Greeley: 

Sir: The paper handed to Mr. Holcombe on yes- 
terday in Pac! resence by Major Hay, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, as an answer to the application in 
our note of the 18th inst., is couched in the following 
terms: 

. Executtrve Maxsron, Wasnryerton, D. C., 
July 18th; 1364, } 
To whom it may concern: 

Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace. 
the integrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment o: 
slavery, and which comes by and with an authority that can 
control the armies now at war against the United States, will 
be received and considered by the Executive Government of 
the United States, and will be met by liberal terms on other 
‘substantial and collateral points, and the r or bearers 
thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The application to which we refer was elicited by 

our letter of the 17th instant, in which you inform 
Mr. Jacob Thompson and ourselves that you were 
authorized by the President of the United States to 
tender us his safe conduct, on the hypothesis that we 
were ‘‘ duly accredited from Richmond as bearers of 
propositions looking to the establishment of peace,’’ 
and desired a visit to Washington in the fulfilment 
of this mission. This assertion, to which we then 
gave, and still do, entire credence, was accepted by 
us as the evidence of an unexpected but most grati- 
fying change in the policy of the President—a change 
which we felt authorized to hope might terminate in 
the conclusion of a peace mutually just, honorable, 
and advantageous to the North and to the South, 
exacting no condition but that we should be “duly 
accredited from Richmond as bearers of propositions 
looking to the establishment of peace?”’ 

Thus proffering a basis for conference as compre- 
hensive as we could desire, it seemed to us that the 
President opened a door which had previously been 
closed against the Confederate States for a full inter- 
change of sentiments, free discussion of conflicting 
opinions, and untrammelled effort to remove all causes 
of controversy by liberal negotiations, We, indeed, 
could not claim the benefit of a safe conduct which 
had been extended to us in a character we had no 
right to assume and had never affected to possess; 
but the uniform declarations of our Executive and 
Congress, and their thrice repeated and as often re- 
pulsed attempts to open negotiations, furnish a suf- 

cient pledge that this conciliatory manifestation on 
the part of the President of the United States would 
be met by them in a temper of equal magnanimity. 
We had, therefore, no hesitation in declaring that if 
this correspondence was communicated to the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States he would promptly 
embrace the opportunity presented for seeking a 
peaceful solution of this unhappy strife. 

We feel confident that you must share our pro- 
found regret that the spirit which dictated the first 
step toward peace had not continued to animate the 
counsels of your President. Had the representatives 
of the two Governments met to consider this ques- 
tion—the most momentous ever submitted to human 
eer pameernag Aros a temper of becoming moderation 
and equity, followed as their deliberations would 
have been by the prayers and benedictions of ever 
patriot and Christian on the habitable globe, who is 
there so bold as to say that the frightful waste of in- 
dividual happiness and public prosperity which is 
daily saddening the universal heart might not have 
oeen terminated, orif the desolation and carnage of war 
must still be endured through weary years of blood 
end suffering, that there might not at least have been 
mfused into its conduct something more of the spirit 
which softens and partially redeems its brutalities ? 

Instead of the safe conduct which we solicited, and 
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which your first letter gave us every reason to sup- 
pose would be extetlde for the purpose of initiatin 
a negotiation in which neither Government would 
compromise its dS or its dignity, a document has 
been presented which provokes as much indignation 
as‘surprise. It bears no feature of resemblance to 
that which was originally offered, and is unlike any 
paper which ever before emanated from the constitn- 
tional executive of a free people. Addressed “To 
whom it may concern,” it precludes negotiation, and 
prescribes in advance the terms and conditions of 
peace. It returns to the original policy of “no bar- 
gaining, no negotiations, no truces with rebels, except 
to bury their dead, until every man shall have laid 
down his arms, submitted to the Government, and 
sued for mata lh 

What may be the explanation of this sudden and 
entire change in the views of the President, of this 
rude withdrawal of a courteous overture for negoti- 
ation at the moment it was likely to be accepted, of 
this emphatic recall of words of peace just uttered, 
and fresh blasts of war to the bitter end, we leave for 
the speculation of those who have the means or in- 
clination to penetrate the mysteries of his Cabinet, or 
fathom the caprice of his imperial will. It is enough 
for us to say that we have no use whatever for the 
paper which has been placed in our hands, Wecould 
not transmit it to the President of the Confederate 
States without offering him an indignity, dishonoring 
ourselves, and incurring the well-merited scorn of our 
countrymen. 

Whilst an ardent desire for peace pervades the 
people of the Confederate States, we rejoice to be- 
ieve that there are few, if any, among them who 
would purchase it at the expense of liberty, honor, 
and self-respect. If it can be secured only by their 
submission to terms of conquest, the generation is 
yet unborn which will witness its restitution, If 
there be any military autocrat in the North who is 
entitled to proffer the conditions of this manifesto, 
there is none in the South authorized to entertain 
them, Those who control our armies are the ser- 
yants of the people, not their masters; and they have 
no more inclination than they have right to subvert 
the social institutions of the sovereign States, to over- 
throw their established constitutions, and to barter 
away their priceless heritage of self-government. 

This correspondence will not, however, we trust, 
prove wholly barren of good results, 

If there is any citizen of the Confederate States who 
has clung to a hope that peace was possible with this 
administration of the Federal Government it will 
strip from his eyes the last film of such delusion; or 
if there be any whose hearts have grown faint under 
the suffering and agony of this bloody struggle, it 
will inspire them with fresh energy to endure and 
brave whatever may yet be requisite to preserve to 
themselves and their children all that gives dignity 
and value to life or hope, and consolation to death. 
Andif there be any patriots or Christians in your land 
who shrink appalled from the illimitable virtue of 
rivate misery and public calamity which stretches 
before them, we pray that in their bosoms a resolution 
may be quickened to recall the abused authority and 
vindicate the outraged civilization of their country. 

For the solicitude you have manifested to inaugu- 
rate a movement which contemplates results the most 
noble and humane, we return our sincere thanks, and 
are, most respectfully and truly, your obedient ser- 
vants, C. C 


. CLAY, 


: R. 
JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 


Messrs. Clay and Holcombe to Wm. C. Jewett. 


Crrrron Housr, NraGARA Farrs, July 20, 1864. 

Col. W. C. Jewett, Cataract House, Niagara Falls : 
Sir: We are in receipt of your note admonishing 
us of the departure of Woh, orace Greeley. from the 
Falls, that he regrets the sad termination of the in- 
itiatory steps taken for peace in consequence of the 
change made by the President in his instructions to 
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sonvey commissioners to Washington for negotia- 
dons unconditionally, and that Mr. Greeley will be 
dleased to receive any answer we may have to make 
ugh you. We avail ourselves of this offer to en- 
close a letter to Mr. Greeley, which you will oblige us 
by delivering. We cannot take leave of you without 
i ges our thanks for your courtesy and kind 
ces as the intermediary through whom our cor- 
ndence with Mr. Greeley has been conducted, 
and assuring you that we are, a respectfully, your 
obedient servant, C. C. CLAY, Jr. 
JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 


. Mr. Gresley to Mr. Jewett. 
INTERNATIONAL Hore, Nracara Farts, July 20,1864, 
In leaving the Falls I feel bound to state that I 
have had no intercourse with the Confederate gentle- 
men at the Clifton House but such as I was fully 


authorized to hold by the President of the United. 


States, and that I have done nothing in the premises 
butin fulfilment of his injunctions. The notes, there- 
fore, which you have in between those 
pepe iomen and pe yes can in no case subject you to 

e imputation of unauthorized dealing with public 
- enemies. HORACE GREELEY. 
To W. C. Jewert, Esq. 


No further attempts to open negotiations 
were made until December 28th, when the 
President and Secretary Seward met Commis. 
sioners from Richmond at Fortress Monroe. 
Eas the details of this negotiation, see Pusxto 


OCUMENTS. ‘ 

Early in the year there was much division of 
opinion among the people relative to the per- 
son for the next President, and the principles 
he should represent. The friends of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, early brought 
forward his name as a candidate. But the 
Legislature of Ohio indicating a preference for 
Mr. Lincoln, a letter was written by Mr. Chase, 
on March 15th, withdrawing his name. He 
said; 

WAsHINGTON, March 8, 1864. 

My pear Sir: In reply to a friendly letter from 
you, I wrote you briefly not long ago about the wishes 
expressed by many, that my name aid be favorably 
regarded by the og in theirnext choice of a Presi- 
dent, and closed by saying, that should our friends 
in Ohio manifest a preference for another, I should 
accept their decision with the ready acquiescence due 
from one who has been already trusted and honored 
by them beyond merits or expectation. The recent 
action of the Union members of our Legislature indi- 
cates such a preference. It becomes my duty, there- 
fore, and I count it more a privilege than a duty to 
ask that no further consideration be given to my 
name. 1 

It was never more important than now that all our 
efforts and ak, should be devoted to the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and to the restoration of order 
and prosperity on the solid and syre foundations of 
Union, freedom, and impartial justice, and I earnestly 
urge all with whom my counsels may have weight, to 
allow nothing to divide them while this great work— 
in comparison with which, persons and even parties 
are nothing—remains unaccomplished. Cordially 
your friend, SPs 4 

To Jas, C. Hatt, Senate Chambe1, Columbus, 0. 


Mr. Lincoln was renominated by his friends 
in several States. On January 6th, the Repub- 
lican Convention of New Hampshire declared 
“ Abraham Lincoln to be the people’s choice for 
reélection to the Presidency in 1864.” On 
February 17th, the Republican Convention of 
Connecticut resolved that they regarded Mr. 
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Lincoln’s “ reé.ectior. to the place he now holds, 
and the completion of his wise war policy, as 
vitally important to the best interests of the 
country.” Twenty-one Republican members 
of the Legistature of New Jersey, in February, 
addressed a letter to Mr. Lincoln, saying: “We 
present your name as the man for the American 
Een in 1864,” At the same time all the 

epublican members of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania also addressed a letter to Mr. Lincoln, 
saying: “Expressing what we feel to be the 
language, not only of our own constituents, but 
also of all the people of the loyal States, we claim 
to indulge the expectation that you will yield to 
the preference which has already made you the 
people’s candidate in 1864.” The National 
Union League of Philadelphia expressed similar 
views. A large majority of the Assembly of Ma- 
ryland Legislature, at the same time declared, 
“that the reélection of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency is the earnest desire of a vast ma- 
jority of the loyal people of Maryland.” The 
State Convention passed a resolution of a simi- 
lar purport. At the same time the Legislature 
of Minnesota, by a large majority, recommended 
“our honored President to the people of Min- 
nesota and the country for reélection to the 
office which he at present fills with such dis- 
tinguished ability.” The Legislature of Kansas, 
by a large majority, urged the Baltimore Con- 
vention to present the “name of our Chief 
Magistrate as a candidate for reélection, in 
which event the people of Kansas will rally to 
his support with an unanimity unparalleled in 
the history of the elective franchise.” The Le- 
gislature of California resolved, “‘ That we do 
heartily favor his reélection.” The Republican 
Convention of Indiana, on February 234d, in- 
structed their delegates to Baltimore to cast their 
votes for Mr. Lincoln. The Republican Central 
Committees of New York, at the same time, pre- 
sented his name. In the Assembly of Missouri 
Legislature a resolution in favor of nominating 
Mr. Lincoln was laid on the table, 45 to 37 
votes. The Union Leagues of Illinois expressed 
their preference for Mr. Lincoln. In Ohio, at 
a caucus of the Republican members of the Le- 
gislature, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, 
the people of Ohio, and her soldiers in the army, de- 
mand the renomination of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

The members spontaneously arose to their 
feet, and gave cheer upon cheer at the an- 
nouncement of the passage of the resolution. 

At the time when these movements were 
taking place, the following letter was quietly 


circulated: 
Wasurneton, D. C., February, 1864. 

Sir: The movements recently made throughout - 
the country to secure the renomination of President 
Lincoln, render necessary some counteraction on the 

rt of those unconditional friends of the Union who 

iffer from the policy of his Administration. 

So long as no efforts were made to forestall the 
political action of the people it was both wise and 
patriotic for all true friends of the Government to de- 
vote their influence to the suppression of the rebellion. 
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Bunt when it becomes evident that party machinery 
and official influence are being used to secure the 
perpetuation of the present Administration, those 
who conscientiously believe that the interests of the 
country and of freedom demand a change in favor of 
vigor, and purity, and nationality, have no choice 
but to appeal at once to the people, before it shall be 
too late to secure a fair discussion of principles. 

Those in behalf of whom this communication is 
made have thoughtfully surveyed the political field, 
and have arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. That even were the reélection of Mr. Lincoln de- 
sirable, it is ey impossible against the union 
of influences which will oppose him. 

2. That should he be reélected his manifest tend- 
ency toward compromises and temporary expedients 
of policy will become stronger during a second term 
than it has been in the first, and the cause of human 
liberty and the dignity and honor of the nation suffer 

roportionately ; while the war may continue .to 
pe during his whole Administration, till the 
ublic debt shall become a burden too great to be 


orne. 

3. That the patronage of the Government, through 
the necessities of the war, has been so rapidly in- 
creased, and to such an enormous extent, and so 
loosely placed, as to render the application of the 
‘one-term principle’”’ absolutely essential to the cer- 
tain safety of our Republican institutions, 

4, That we find united in Hon, Salmon P. Chase 
more of the qualities needed in a President during the 
next four years than are combined in any other ayail- 
able candidate; his record is clear and unimpeach- 
able, showing him to be a statesman of rare ability, 
and an administrator of the very highest order, while 
his private character furnishes the surest obtainable 
guaranty of economy and purity in the management 
of public affairs, 

5. That the discussion of the Presidential question, 
already commenced by the friends of Mr. Lincoln, 
has developed a popularity and strength in Mr. 
Chase unexpected even to his warmest admirers; 
and, while we are aware that this strength is at pres- 
ent unorganized and in no condition to manifest its 
real magnitude, we are satisfied that it only needs 
systematic and faithful effort to develop it to an ex- 
tent sufficient to overcome all opposing obstacles. 

For these reasons, the friends of Mr. Chase have 
determined on measures which shall present his 
claims fairly and at once to the country. A central 
organization has been effected, which already has its 
connections in all the States, and the object of which 
is to enable his friends everywhere most effectually 
to promote his elevation to the Presidency. We 
wish the hearty codperation of all those in favor of 
the speedy restoration of the Union upon the basis 
of universal freedom, and who desire an administra- 
tion of the Government, during the first period of its 
new life, which shall, to the fullest extent, develop 
the capacity of free institutions, enlarge the resources 
of the country, diminish the burdens of taxation, 
elevate the standard of public and ithe morality, 
vindicate the honor of the Republic before the world, 
and in all things make our American nationality the 
fairest example for imitation which human progress 
has ever achieved. 

If these objects meet your approval, you can ren- 
der efficient aid by exerting yourself at once to or- 
ganize your section of the country, and by corre- 
sponding with the Chairman of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, for the purpose either of receiving 
or imparting information, 

Very respectfully, S. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman National Executive Committee. 


In the U. 8. Senate on March 11th, Mr. Pom- 
eroy in a speech thus explained the preceding 
circular. 


Some curiosity has been manifested, here and else- 
where, as to the authority and genuineness of a cir- 
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cular issued by me, as chairman of the national 
executive committee. Such curiosity is very laud- 
able, and I take an early opportunity to say that I 
did issue that circular, Pi that it embodies the 
views of the national committee upon the subject 
presented. The committee was instituted in the 
usual manner at a public meeting convened in this 
city in the month of January last. That meeting 
comprised members of Congress and citizens from 
nearly every loyal State in the Union. The commit- 
tee is composed of members of Congress and other 
citizens of the United States; all of them, so far as I 
am advised, of the most unquestioned loyalty, and 
devoted to the Union, and to freedom as the best 
means for restoring and preserving the Union. The 
object of the committee is to unite the sentiment of 
the country in the en of men and measures 
suited to the times. It issued a letter, called by 


- some a circular, which it has distributed, as also the 


speeches of members of Congress on the engrossing 
topics of the day. 1 

here was nothing secret in or about the letter 
unless some person wrote ‘private’ or “secret” 
upon it in order to attract attention and secure a 
wider circulation, The only motive for its dissem- 
ination at all was to notify the country of the exist- 
ence of such a committee and of the purpose of its 
organization. Copies were sent by mail to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the judges of the 
courts, the Governors of the States, and other dis- 
tinguished persons in the loyal portion of the coun- 
try. I do not know that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was consulted in reference to the organization 
of the committee. So far as I am informed, he was 
ignorant as to the persons composing that committee, 
as also of its action. This is the era of drafting men 
into the service of their ites without notice, and 
in that spirit he was drawn for the service, And 
because we believed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be a suitable person, he was named as a candidate 
for the position of Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
We still believe him to be the man whom the people 
will delight to honor. And I find that many other 
men in the country think as we do in this matter. 
Indeed, I have yet to find the man friendly to free- 
dom who does not concede that our choice would 
deposit the responsibilities of the Executive Govern- 
ment in able and safe hands. 

Mr. President, the national executive committee 
still lives, and in my humble judgment bids fair to 
establish the fact of its existence on the page of the 
future. Indeed, its existence has now become al- 
most a ‘‘military necessity.”’ Through it we hope 
to stimulate, encourage, and combine the loyal men 
of the country for a more vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the war; believing that a speedy issue 
to the three years’ doubtful conflict will save the 
credit of the nation, the lives of the army, and the 
very hope of a free Government among men! 


Mr. Pomeroy, in continuing his remarks, com- 
plained of the present Administration as not 
being sufficiently “progressive,” and enlarged 
on the preéminent fitness of Mr. Chase for the 
oftice or Chief Magistrate. The following are 
among the issues involved, as enunciated by 
the Senator from Kansas: 

1. The immediate crushing out of the rebellion by 
every power in the Government, without amnesty 
proclamations, etc. a 

2. Constitutional amendments abolishing and for- 
ever prohibiting slavery. 

3. The maintenance inviolate of the Monroe doo 
trine. 

4, The organization of a system of rigid economy 
in all departments of the Government. ; 

5. The confiscation of the property of leadin 
rebels, and the organization in the disloyal States o 
a republican form of Government, 
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6. The perfection of a sound system of national 


currency. 
7. Such subordination of States to the General 
Government as shall secure a true nationality, 
8. A general adherence to the practise of the Gov- 
ernment for thirty years as respects the one-term 


licy. 
PY. ieeuag’s a of individual rights, includ- 
be ey right of free speech, a free press, and the 
corpus. 


Ps The support of a liberal protective system of 


re on. 
Re etecnion of aid toward the construction of a 
Pacific railroad. , 


Mr. Wilkinson, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s speech, made some remarks eulogis- 
tic of the existing Executive and his Adminis- 
tration, saying that if Mr. Lixcorn did not ad- 
vance as fast as some might desire, one thing 
was certain—he never retraced a step once 
taken. 

On March 25th, a movement was made to 
obtain a postponement of the meeting of the 
Baltimore Convention, by an application to the 
committee, as follows: 

New York, March 25. 
To the National Executive Committee of the Union and 
Republican parties. 

GenTLeMEN: The undersigned, friends of the Gov- 
ernment and supporters of the present Administra- 
tion, ly suggest to you the propriety of re- 
considering your recent action calling a convention 
of the Union and republican parties at Baltimore, on 
the 7th day of June next, to nominate a candidate 
for President of the United States for the ensuing 


In the opinion of the undersigned, the country is 
not now in a position to enterintoa Presidential con- 
test. It is very important that all parties friendly to 
the Government shall be united in support of a single 
candidate, and that, when a selection shall be made, 
it shall be acquiesced in by all loyal sections of the 
country, and by all branches of the loyal party. It 
is equally clear that such unanimity cannot at pres- 
ent be obtained, and it is not believed that it can be 
reached as early as the day named by you for the 
national convention. 

Upon the result of the measures adopted by the 
Administration to finish the war during the present 
spring and summer, will depend the wish of the peo- 
ple to continue in power their present leaders, or to 
change them for those from whom they may expect 
other and more satisfactory results. 

Whatever time may be gained will be an advantage 
to the country, inasmuch as it will allow the forming 
of a better informed opinion on these subjects, 

In the opinion of the undersigned, whatever will 
tend to lessen the duration and allay the acrimony 
of the Presidential strife, which is always exciting 
and disturbing in proportion to the length of the 
canvass, wil] be an advantage to the country. 

In periods of war and great civil reyulsions, time 
is reckoned by events, and months are as years in 
the periods of peace. 

ith a pure and patriotic desire to serve the best 
interests of the country, and in the belief that they 
will be best served by a poe of a political 
convention to the latest day possible, we respectfully 
ask that you will reconsider your action, and namea 
ay for the assembling of the national convention 
ot earlier than the first day of September next. 
a your obedient servants, 


. BRYANT, Wx. K. Strone, 
J. McKayreg, Wx. Curtis Norss, 
GeorceP. Purnau, Lorenzo Saerwoop, 


Geroree OpprkE. 
YOL. 1v¥.—50 A 
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NV. ¥. State Seratore. 


Dist. 19, A. H. Bailey. Dist. 21, Cheney Ames, 
** 18, James A. Bell, cae? Sh eH A Rosthars 
¥ 17, Albert Hobbs, 2D; Strong, 


15, James M. Cook, és 
‘* 26, Chas. F. Folger, 
“ 32, N. M. Allen, é 


6, Wm. Laimbeer, 
ce 
28, Pred’k Juliand, 


“* 30, Wilkes Angell, | ‘ 24, E. Cornell, 
<*> $1, 3. Pe Laie “9, H. R. Low, Con- 
** 29, Dan H. Cole, testant. 


The above list, says the N. Y. “Tribune ” of 
April 25th, ‘‘contains the names of two-thirds of 
the Unionists chosen to our present State Sen- 
ate. Others, who would doubtless have signed, 
were not in Albany when the above signatures 
were given. We understand that but two Sen- 
ators declined to affix their names.” 

Tite views of the Abolitionists at this time are 
expressed in the following statement of the 
“National Anti-Slavery Standard”: 


Mr. Garrison has intimated his opinion, in his own 
paper, that Mr. Lincoln is on the whole the most un- 
exceptionable candidate likely to secure an election. 
Other eminent Abolitionists have pronounced even 
more decidedly in favor of Gen. Fremont. And yet 
others, we believe, incline to the party of Mr. Chase, 
should the Republican Convention thrust the nomi- 
nation upon him in spite of his reclamations. But 
all these inclinings come solely from the belief in the 
minds of these several men, that their candidate is 
the man best fitted to finish the great work appointed 
to this generation to do, or to leave undone at the 
price of ruin. Not one of them will retain his alle- 
—s to his favorite chief a moment after he has 

een seen to falter, or after a truer leader shall ap- 
|e in the field. It is not Lincoln, or Fremont, or 
ase, or Butler, that they consider chiefly in this 
but the slave, whose interests only ney are 
to consult, and whose champion only they look for 
when they cast about for a fitting Head to the Nation, 
In their Ghats capacity Abolitionists will exercise 
their perfect freedom of individual opinion. 


On May 6th, the following address of Rad- 
ical Republicans in favor of Gen. Fremont to 
the people was issued, inviting a mass conven- 
tion at Cleveland, O. 

To the People of the United States. 

After having labored ineffectually to defer as far 
@s was in our power the critical moment when the 
attention of the people must inevitably be fixed upon 
the selection of a candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
of the country; after having interrogated our con- 
science and consulted our duty as citizens; obeying 
at once the sentiment of a mature conviction snd a 
profound affection for the common country, we feel 
ourselves impelled on our own Dey vageeanol to de- 
clare to the people that the time has come for all 
independent men, jealous of their liberties and of the 
national greatness, to confer together and unite to 
resist the swelling invasion of an open, shameless, 
and unrestrained patronage which atens to en- 
gulf under its destructive wave the rights of the 
people, the liberty and dignity of the Nation. _ 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that, in a 
time of revolution, when the public attention is 
turned exclusively to the success of armies, and is 
consequently less vigilant of the public liberties, the 
patronage derived from the Ne onreeee of an army 
ofa million of men, and an inistration of affairs 
which seeks to control the remotest parts of the 
country in favor of its Supreme Chief, constitute a 
danger seriously threatening to the stability of repub- 
lican institutions; we declare that the principle of 
One Term, which has now acquired nearly the force 
of law by the consecration of time, ought to be in- 
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flexibly adhered to in the approaching elections. 
We further declare that we do not recognize in the 
Baltimore Convention the essential conditions of a 
truly National Convention, Its proximity to the 
centre of all the interested influences of the Admin- 
istration, its distance from the centre of the country, 
its mode of conyocation, the corrupting practices to 
which it has been and inevitably will be subjected, 
do not permit the people to assemble there with any 
expectation of being able to deliberate at full liberty. 
Convinced as we are, that in presence of the critical 
circumstances in which the Nation is placed, it is 
only in the energy and good sense of the people that 
the general safety can be found; satisfied that the 
only way to consult it is to indicate a central position 
to which every one may go without too much expen- 
diture of means and time, and where the assembled 
people, far from all Administrative influence, may 
consult freely and deliberate pecoeany with the 
presence of the greatest possible number of*men 
whose known principles guarantee their sincere and 
enlightened devotion to the rights of the people and 
to the preservation of the true bases of republican 
ph gar ; we earnestly invite our fellow-citizens 
o unite at Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, the thirty- 
first of May next, for consultation and concert of 
action in respect to the approaching Presidential 
election. 

Peoples Provisional Committee.—B. Gratz Brown, 
Mo. ; Stephen S. Foster, Mass, ; And, Van Antwerp, 
N. Y.; Bird B. Chapman, Ohio; Ezra C. Andrew, 
Maine; Henry A. Clover, Mo.; Peter Engelman, 
Wis.; Caspar Butz, Illinois; George Field, N. Y.; 
Edward Gilbert, N. Y.; Thomas R. Ackland, N, Y. ; 
B. H. Brooks, Cal.; Peter Gillen, N. Y.; Isaac W. 
Hoff, N. Y.; Wen. Herries, N. Y.; James Hill, 
Maine; K. Heinzen, Mass. ; And, Humbert, Pa. 
S. P. Dinsmore, D. C.; J. W. Alden, N. J.; L. Sie- 
bold, Iowa; Wm. Morris Davis, Pa.; E. M. Davis, 
Pa.; W. H. Crame, Wis.; F. Muench, Mo.; J. 
Quimby Webster, Maine; W. F. Johnson, Pa.; 
Fried. Kapp, N. Y.; Charles E. Moss, Mo.; Ernest 
Pruessing, Ill.; Wm. D. Robinson, Maine; John §., 
Savery, 8. Y.; G. Cluseret, N. Y.; Emil Preetorius, 
Mo.; Nath. P. Sawyer, Pa.; Ernest Schmidt, Il. ; 
Albert. Gilbert, Colorado; James Redpath, Mass. ; 
Walter H. Shupe, Ohio; Wm. H. Smith, Maine; P. 
W. Kenyon, N. Y.; James Taussig, Mo.; Ph. Stop- 
abn N. Y.; Samuel Taylor, N. Y.; James 8. 

homas, Mo. ; J. F. Whipple, N. Y.; Theo. Olshau- 
ty Mo.; George M. Lowman, Pa. ; John Wallower, 

‘ae 


This was soon followed by another call for 
the same object, signed by a number of the 
State officers of New York, as follows: 


To the People.—Citizens of the United States who 
mean to uphold the Union, who believe that the 
rebellion can be suppressed without infringing the 
rights of individual or of State, who regard the ex- 
tinction of slavery as among the practical effects of 
the war for the Union, and favor an amendment of 
the Federal Constitution for the exclusion of slavery, 
and who demand integrity and economy in the ad- 
ministration of Government, are respectfully invited 
to meet in Mass Convention, at Cleveland, on Tues- 
day, the thirty-first day of May, inst., for consulta- 
tion and concert of action in respect to the approach- 
ing Presidential election. 

brite Robinson; John Cochrane; Andrew J. Col- 
vin; Thomas B. Carroll; Edward Wade; George W. 
Demers; Ira Porter; Brace Millerd; Howard Hold- 
dridge ; Francis G. ine; Lemon Thomson i Charles 

y 


Requa; Smith Requa; Thomas P. White, Ky.; Ed- 
ward Cole, Ky.; Francis F. Williams, Ky. ; Smith 
Thompson, 


Ky. Leroy McArdle, Ky.; Wm. Bentley, 
Ky.; John F, Smithers, Ky.; Davis S. Whiteley, 
Ky.; Peter McCall, Ky.; Charles F. French, Ky. ; 
Robert Kraus, Mo.; Hanson Brent, Mo.; J. B. Clair- 
bour, Mc.; Wm. Freel, Mo.; Charles H. Frost, Mo. ; 
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Thomas J. Riddle, Mo.; Wm. L. Bookstaver, Mo. , 

Fred. L. Braden, Ill. ; Caspar 0. Fitch, Ill. ; Wallace 

Furman; Frederick Smith; Peter B. Lent, Ind. ; An- 

drew F, Butler; Thomas Wilks He Whale A Mass. ; 

Johnson Stemer; Alfred Moses; Leonard 7. Timon; 

ane F, Pendleton, N. J.; Patrick Clare; Simon 
unson. 


A third call, signed by a considerable number 
of prominent Abolitionists, also appeared for the 
same object. Their objects were thus stated: 
“The things demanded, and which we ask you 
to join us to render sure, are, the immediate 
extinction of slavery throughout the whole 
United States, by Congressional action, the ab- 
solute equality of all men before the law with- 
out regard to race or color, and such a plan of 
reconstruction as shall conform entirely to the 
policy of freedom for all, placing the political 
power alone in the hands of the loyal, and exe- 
cuting with vigor the law for the confiscating 
the property of the rebels.” 

A convention of some five hundred persons 
assembled at Cleveland in response to these 
calls, and nominated Major-General John O, 
Fremont for President, and John Cochrane, 
Attorney-General of New York, for Vice-Pres- 
ident. The political views or objects of the 
Convention were expressed in the following 
synopsis of resolutions: f 


1, The Federal Union shall be preserved. - 

_2. The Constitution and Laws of the United States 
must be observed and obeyed. 

8. The rebellion must be suppressed by force of 
arms, and without compromise. 

4, The rights of free speech, free press, and the 

eas corpus must be inviolate, save in districts where 
martial law has been proclaimed. 

5. The rebellion has destroyed slavery, and the 
Federal Constitution should be amended to prohibit 
its reéstablishment, and to secure to all men absolute 
equality before the law. 

6. Integrity and economy are demanded at all 
times in the administration of the Government, and 
in time of war the want of them is criminal, 

7. The right of asylum, except for crime, and sub- 
ect to law, is a recognized principle of American 
iberty; any violation of it cannot be overlooked, and 

ypust not go unrebuked. 

8. The National policy known as the ‘‘ Monroe doc- 
trine,’”’ has become a recognized principle, and the es- 
tablishment of an anti-republican Government on this 
continent by any foreign power cannot be tolerated. 

9. The gratitude and support of the nation is due 
to the faithful soldiers and the earnest leaders of the 
Union army and navy for their heroic achievements 
and deathless-valor in defence of our imperilled coun- 
try and civil liberty. 

10. The one-term policy for the Presidency, adopt- 
ed by the people, is yas es peg 4 the force of the 
existing crisis, and should be upheld by constitu- 
tional amendments. 

11. The Constitution should be so amended that 
the President and Vice-President shall be elected by 
a direct vote of the people. 

12. The question of the reconstruction of the Re- 
bellious States belongs to the Roovle, through their 
respective representatives in Congress, and not to 
the Executive. 

13. That the confiscation of the lands of rebels, and 
their distribution among the soldiers and actual set- 
tlers, is a measure of justice. 


Gen. Fremont accepted the nomination in a 
letter addressed to a Committee of the Conven- 
tion, on June 4th, as follows: 


v- 


UNITED 


Genriewen: In answer to the letter which I have 
had the honor to receive from you, on the part of the 
representatives of the — assembled at Cleveland, 
on the 3ist of May, I desire to express my thanks for 
ich led them to offer me the hon- 


roach of creating 
ve been identi- 


Mr. Lincoln remained faithful to the princi- 
oe elected to defend, no schism could have 
created and no contest would have been possi- 


usual, for the choice among them. Now for the 
time since 1776, the question of constitutional 
has been b t ly before the people 
for their serious consideration and vote. The ordi- 
the Constitution and the 


It is directly before the le now to say whether or 
not the principles i by the Revolution are 
See ies 
as we have ose - 
tees for liberty which ae the distinctive mien ae 
glory of our country, dre in truth inviolably sacred, 
there must be a protest against the arbitrary 


violation which had not even the excuse of necessity. 
The schism is made by those who force the choice 


of execution. An administration marked at home bf 
disregard of constitutional rights, by its violation 0: 


ness and want of principle which has misled European 
powers and driven them to a belief that only com- 
mercial interests and mal aims are concerned, 
principles are involved in the issue. 
The admirable conduct eand 7 pe their readiness 
to make ees sacrifice d of them, their for- 
bearance and silence under the i 


the in ity, or, to speak more exactly, by the per- 
sonal € for which the war was 7% Y This in. 


aoe and selfishness ego re ages results os 
the European powers, an ically enough, e 
conviction that the North, with its i 


against us, and in this way the Adminis- 
tration has done this country a double wrong abroad. 
It created hostility, or at best indi ce, among 
those who would have been its friends if the real in- 
tentions of the people could have been better known, 
while at the same time it neglected no occasion for 
making the most humiliating concessions. 

Against this disastrous condition of affairs the 
Cleveland Convention was a protest. . 

The principles which form the basis of its platform 
have my unqualified and cordial approbation, but I 
cannot so heartily concur in all the measures which 
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you pro I do not believe that confiscation, ex- 
tended to the property of all rebels, is practicable; 
and if it were so, I do not think it a measure of sound 
policy. It is, in fact, a question belonging to the 
people themselves to decide, and is a proper occa- 
sion for the exercise of their original and soverei 
authority. As a war measure, in the beginning of a 
revolt, which might be quelled by prompt severity, I 
understand oe oe of confiscation; but not as a 
final measure of reconstruction after the suppression 
of an insurrection. 

In the adjustments which are to follow peace, nc 
considerations of vengeance can consistently be ad- 


The object of the war is to make permanently se- 
eure the peace and happiness of the whole country, 
and there was but a single element in the way of its 
attainment. This element of slavery may con- 
sidered practically destroyed in the country, and it 
needs only your pro amendment of the Consti- 
tution to make its extinction complete. 

With this extinction of slavery the es | divisions 
created by it have also disappeared. And if in the 
history of the country there has ever been a time 
when the American people, without regard to one or 
another of the political divisi isions, were called upon to 
give orcuapy f their voice in a matter which involved 

e safety of the United States, itis assuredly the 
present time. 

If the Convention at Baltimore will nominate an 
man whose past life justifies a well-grounded co 
dence in his fidelity to our cardinal principles, there 
is no reason why there should be any division amo 
the really patriotic men of the country. To any su 
I shall be most happy to give a cordial and active 


¥y 2p 

y own decided preference is to aid in this way, 
and not to be myself a candidate. But if Mr. Linco 
is nominated, as I believe it would be fatal to the 
country to endorse a policy and renew a power which 
has cost vs thousands of men and needlessly put the 
country on the road to bankruptcy, there will remain 
no other alternative but to organize against him every 
element of conscientious ny Sno with the view to 
oT a misfortune of his reélection. 

2 
Cleveland, and as a dpoemeng i step I have resigned 
my commission in the army. This was a sacrifice it 
be me pain to make. But I had for a long time 

itlessly smote to Se ag re ee 2. e = 
sacrifice now only to regain the liberty of speec 
and to leave caldog in the way of discharging to my 
utmost ability the task you have set for me. 

With my earnest and sincere thanks for your ex- 
ressions of confidence and regard, and for the many 
eek terms in which you acquaint me with the 
—— of a Convention, hoe eo 
ntlemen, very respectfully an 'y yours, 
aie ~ J.C. FREM 


ONT. 

New Yor«, June 4, 1864. 

To Warthi n G. Snether, of Maryland ; Edward 
Gilbert, of New York; C r Butz, of Illinois; 
Charles E. Mass, of Missouri; N. P. Sawyer, of Penn- 
sylvania, Committee. 


Mr. Cochrane also accepted the nomination, in 
a letter approving the views of the Convention. 
The for the Baltimore Presidential Con- 
vention was issued the earliest in the year, as 
appears by the following: 
Th i A Ahn a pm ae pee cr 
e un 0, by or 
sclopsennd teh “ ion te Sih “racuntton, comaitens 
the Executive Committee created by the National 
Convention held at Chicago on the 16th day of May, 
1860, do hereby call upon all qualified voters who 
desire the unconditional maintenance of the Union, 
the st of the Constitution, and the complete 
suppression of the existing rebellion, with the cause 
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thereof, by migorias war, and all apt and efficient 
means, to send delegates to a Convention to assem- 
ble at Baltimore on Tuesday the 7th day of June, 
1864, at twelve o’clock noon, for the purpose of pre- 
senting candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. Each State 
having a representation in Congress will be entitled 
to as many delegates as shall be equal to twice the 
number of electors to which such State is entitled in 
the Electoral College of the United States. 

Edwin D. Morgan, N. Y., Chairman; Chas. J. Gil- 
man, Me.; E, H. Rollins, N. H.; L. Brainerd, Vt.; J. 
Z, Goodrich, Mass.; Thomas G. Turner, R, L.; Gid- 
eon Welles, Conn.; Denning Duer, N. J.; Edward 
McPherson, Pa.; N. B. Smithers, Del.; J. F. Wag- 
ner, Md.; Thomas Spooner, 0.; H. S, Lane, Ind. ; 
Samuel L. Casey, Ky.; E. Peck, Illinois; Herbert 
M. Hoxie, Iowa; Austin Blair, Mich. ; Carl Schurz, 
Wis.; W. D. Washburn, Minn.; Cornelius Cole, 
Sal.; Wm. A. Phillips, Kan.; 0. H, Irish, Neb. ; 
Jos. Gerhardt, D. C, 


In compliance with this call the Convention 
assembled at Baltimore on June 7th. Delegates 
were present from all the free States, and also 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Missouri; also from South Carolina, Flori- 
da, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, and. from the Territories of Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Nevada. The delegates from 
South Carolina were rejected. Those from 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee were regu- 
larly admitted. Those from Virginia and Flor- 
ida were admitted without the right to vote, 
and also all other delegates from Territories 
and the District of Columbia. Ex-Goy. Wm. 
. Dennison, of Ohio, was chosen chairman. Mr. 

Lincoln was nominated by 492 votes against 
22 for Gen. Grant. Andrew Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, was nominated for the vice-presidency. 

The views of the Convention were expressed 
in the following resolutions: 


1. Resolved, That it is the highest duty of every 
American citizen to maintain, against all their ene- 
mies, the integrity of the Union and the paramount 
authority of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; and that, laying aside all differences and po- 
litical opinions, we pledge ourselves, as Union men, 
animated by a common sentiment and aiming ata 
common object, to do every thing in our power to 
aid the Government in quelling, by force of arms, 
the rebellion now raging against its authority, and 
in bringing to the punishment due to their crimes 
the rebels and traitors arrayed against it. 

2. Resolved, That we approve the determination of 
the Government of the United States not to com- 
promise with rebels, or to offer any terms of peace 
except such as oa be based upon an unconditional 
surrender of their hostility, and a return to their first 
allegiance to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; and that we call upon the Government to 
maintain its position, and to prosecute the war 
with the utmost possible vigor to the complete sup- 
pression of the rebellion, in full reliance upon the 
self-sacrificing patriotism, the heroic valor, and the 
undying devotion of the American people to their 
country and its free institutions. 

3. Hesolved, Thatas slavery was the cause and now 
constitutes the strength of the rebellion, and as it 
must be, always and everywhere, hostile to the prin- 
ciples of republican government, justice and the na- 
tional safety demand its utter and complete extirpa- 
tion from the soil of the Republic; and that, while 
we ag and maintain the acts and proclamations 
by which the Government, in its own defence, has 
aimed a death-blow at this gigantic evil, we are in 
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favor, furthermore, of such an ameidment to the 
Constitution, to be made by the people in conformity 
with its provisions, as shall terminate and forever 
prohibit the existence of slavery within the limits o. 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

4. Ztesolved, That the thanks of the American peo. 
ple are due to the soldiers and sailors of the army 
and navy who have perilled their lives in defence of 
their country and in vindicating the honor of its flag; 
that the nation owes to them some permanent recog- 
nition of their patriotism and their valor, and ample 
and permanent provision for those of their survivors 
who have received disabling and honorable wounds 
in the service of the country; and that the memories 
of those who have fallen in its defence shall be held 
in grateful and everlasting remembrance. 

_ 5. Resolved, That we apreere and applaud the prac- 
tical wisdom, the unselfish patriotism, and the un- 
swerving fidelity to the Constitution and the princi- 

les of American liberty with which Abraham luis 

as discharged, under circumstances of unparalleled 
difficulty, the Fs duties and responsibilities of the 
Presidential office ; that we approve and endorse, as 
demanded by the emergency, and essential to the 
preservation of the nation, and as within the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, the measures sat acts 
which he has adopted to defend the nation against its 
open and secret foes; that we approve especially the 
proclamation of emancipation and the employment 
as Union soldiers of men heretofore held in slavery ; 
and that we have full confidence in his determination 
to carry these and all other constitutional measures 
essential to the elevation of the country into full and 
complete effect. 

6. Resolved, That we deem it essential to the gen- 
eral welfare that harmony shall prevail in the national 
councils, and we regard as worthy of public confi- 
dence and official trust those only who cordially en- 
dorse the principles proclaimed in these resolutio 
and which should characterize the administration o 
the Government. 

7. Resolved, That the Government owes to all men 
employed in its armies, without regard to distinction 
of color, the full protection of the laws of war, and 
that any violation of those laws or the usages of 
civilized nations in time of war by the rebels now in 
arms should: be made the subject of prompt and full 
redress. 

8. Resolved, That foreign immigration, which in 
the past has added so much to the wealth, devel- 
opment of resources, and increase of power of this 
nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all nation 
should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal an 
just policy. 

9. Favlesk, That we are in favor of the speedy con- 
struction of the railroad to the Pacific coast. 

10, Liesolved, That the national faith pledged to the 
redemption of the public debt must be kept inviolate ; 
and that for this pape we recommend economy 
and rigid responsibility in the public expenditures, 
and a vigorous and just system of taxation, and that 
it is the pe of every loyal State to sustain the credit 
and promote the use of the national currency. 

11. Lesolved, That we approve the position taken 
by the Government that the people of the United 
States can never regard with indifference the attempt 
of any European power to overthrow by force, or to 
supplant by fraud, the institutions of any republican 
Government on the Western Continent; and that 
they will view with extreme jealousy, as menacing 
to the peace and independence of their own country, 
the efforts of any such power to obtain new foot- 
holds for monarchical Governments, sustained by 
foreign military force, in near proximity to the 
United States. 

On the next day a Committee of the Conven- 
tion, of which ex-Gov. Dennison, of Ohio, was 
chairman, informed Mr. Lincoln of his nomina- 
tion. Ex-Goy. Dennison said: 


UNITED STATES, 


Mr. Presinent: The National Union Convention, 
which closed its sittings at Baltimore yesterday, ap- 
ointed a Committee consisting of one from each 
Rtate, with myself as Chairman, to inform you of 
your inanimous nomination by that Convention for 
election to the office of President of the United 
States. That Committee, I have the honor of now 
informing you, is present. On its behalf I have also 
the honor of presenting you with a copy of the reso- 
lutions or platform adopted by that Spleveaon: as 
expressive of its sense, and of the sense of the loyal 
ple of the country, which it represents, of the 
principles and policy that should characterize the 
administration of the Government in the present con- 
dition of the country. I need not say to you, sir, 
that Convention, in thus unanimously nominating 
you for reélection, but gave utterance to the almost 
universal voice of the loyal people of the country. 
To doubt of your triumphant election, would be little 
short of abandoning the hope of a final suppression 
of the rebellion and the restoration of the Govern- 
ment over the insurgent States. Neither the Con- 
vention nor those represented by that body enter- 
tained any doubt as to the final result, under your 
administration, sustained by that loyal people, and 
by our noble army and gallant navy. Neither did 
e Convention, nor do this Committee, doubt the 
speed sac anne of this most wicked and unpro- 
voked rebellion. (A copy of the resolutions was 
here handed to the President.) I would add, Mr. 
President, that it would be the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee to communicate to you, within a few days, 
through one of its most accomplished members, Mr. 
Curtis, of New York, by letter, more at length the 
circumstances under which you have been placed in 
nomination for the Presidency. 


In reply, the President said : 


Mr. Cuarrman AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: 
I will neither conceal my gratification nor restrain 
the expression of my gratitude that the Union peo- 
ple, through their Convention, in the continued effort 
to save and advance the nation, have deemed me not 
unworthy to remain in my present position. I know 
no reason to doubt that I shall accept the nomination 
tendered, and yet, perhaps, I should not declare 
definitely before reading and considering waat is 
called the platform. Iwill say now, however, that 
I approve the declaration in favor of so amending 
the Gonstiteation as to prohibit slavery throughout 
the nation. When the people in revolt, with the 
hundred days’ explicit notice that they could within 
those days resume their allegiance without the over- 
throw of their institutions, and that they could not 
resume it afterward, elected to stand out, such an 
amendment of the Constitution as is now proposed 
became a fitting and necessary conclusion to the final 
success of the Union cause. Such alone can meet 
and cover all cayils. I now perceive its importance 
and embrace it. In the joint names of Liberty and 
Union let us labor to give it legal form and practical 
effect. 


On the same day the members of the National 
Union League, having been in session at Balti- 
more on the previous day, called upon Mr. Lin- 
coln. The chairman of the deputation said: 


Mr. Presipent: I have the pleasure of introducin 
to you the representatives of the Union Leagues o 
the loyal States to congratulate you upon your re- 
nomination, and to assure you that we will not fail 
at the polls to give you the support that your ser- 
vices in the past so highly deserve. We feel honored 
in doing this; for we are assured that we are aiding 
in reélecting to the proud position of President of the 
United States one so highly worthy of it—one among 
not the least of whose setae is that he was the eman- 
cipator of four millions of bondmen, 


In renly, Mr, Lincoln said ; 
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GenTLeMEN: I can only say in response to the re- 
marks of your Chairman, I suppose, that I am very 
grateful for the renewed confidence which has been 
accorded to me, both by the Convention and by the 
National League, I am not insensible at all to the per- 
sonal compliment there is in this; yet I do not allow 
myself to believe that any but a small portion of it is 
to be appropriated as a personal compliment to me. 
The Convention and the nation, I am ass , are 
alike animated by a higher view of the interests of 
the country for the present and the great future, and 
that part I am entitled to appropriate as a compli- 
ment is only that which I may lay hold of as being 
the opinion of the Convention and of the League, 
that I am not entirely unworthy to be intrusted with 
the place I have occupied for the last three years. I 
have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to conclude 
that I am the best man in the country; but I am 
reminded in this connection of a story of an old 
Dutch farmer, who remarked to a companion once 
that ‘it was not best to swop horses when crossing 
streams.” 


Subsequently, on June 14th, the Committee 
of the Baltimore Convention addressed a letter 
to Mr. Lincoln, informing him formally of his 
nomination, to which he replied as follows: 

EXxEcuTIVvVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, June 27, 1864. 
Hon. William Dennison and others, a Committee of the 

National Union Convention : : 

GenTLEMEN: Your letter of the 14th inst., formally 
notifying me that I have been nominated by the Con- 
vention you represent for the Presidency of the 
United States for four years from the 4th of March 
next, has been received. The nomination is grate- 
fully accepted, as the resolutions of the Convention 
—called the platform—are heartily approved. 

While the resolution in regard to the supplanting 
of republican government upon the Western Conti- 
nent is fully concurred in, there might be misunder- 
standing were I not to say that the position of the 
Government in relation to the action of France in 
Mexico, as assumed through the State Department _ 
and endorsed by the Convention, among the meas- 
ures and acts of the Executive, will be faithfully 
maintained so long as the state of facts shall leave 
that position pertinent and applicable. 

I am especially gratified that the soldier and the 
seaman were not pe set by the Convention, as 
they forever must and will be remembered by the 

ateful country for whose salvation they devote 
their lives. 

Thanking you for the kind and complimentary 
terms in which you have communicated the nomina- 
tion and other proceedings of the Convention, I sub- 
scribe myself your obedient servant, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


On Jan. 12th the following call was issued 
for the assembling of a National Democratic 
Convention : 

New York, Jan. 12th, 1864. 

At a meeting of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee, held in New York this day, it was unanimously 
voted that the next National Democratic Convention, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United States, 
be held at Chicago, Illinois, on Monday, July 4th, 
1864. ; 

By a vote of the Committee at a —— Sept 
7th, 1863, the number of Delegates for each State was 
fixed at double the number of its electoral votes. 

AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman. 

Frepericx O. Prince, Secretary. 


In June a further notice appeared, post- 
poning the assembling of this Convention until 
Aug. 29th. The effect of this postponement 
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was to suspend the active discussions which 
usually take place after each party has made 
its nominations. The excitement of a Presi- 
dential election was thus confined to the brief 
period between Sept. 1st and Nov. 8th, the day 
of the election. 

On June 15th and 16th Mr: Lincoln visited 
the Sanitary Fair held in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, and made brief speeches at each. 

The following letter from Mr. Francis P. 
Blair, of Washington, the same gentleman who 
prepared the way for the negotiations at For- 
tress Monroe at a later period (see Pusiio 
Doovuments), was written in October, but de- 
scribes events which took place in July pre- 
ceding : 

Sirver Springs, Oct. 5th, 1864. 
To the Editors y the National Intelligencer : 

Dear Sirs: You give in your paper from “‘ a New 
York journal’? what purports to be an account of 
what passed in conversation between Gen. McClellan 
and myself when I visited New York about the 20th 
of July last. It is egregiously erroneous in many 
important points. As you evidently attribute some 
consequence to what is termed my “ mission,” you 
will not, I trust, hesitate to publish a simple and 
truthful statement of its object and execution. 

I went to New York to heal the divisions in the 
Union party, by presenting my views to the leading 
men there who had in their hands the means of giv- 
ing direction to the various large sections of that 
peri I concur in the opinion recently expressed 

y Gen, Grant, that union in the North would quick- 
ly quell the rebellion and restore peace and union to 
the whole country. 

To contribute my mite to effect what I know to be 
the wish of every patriot, I repaired to New York to 
make an effort at conciliation, Iwent to the leading 
men and leading organs of public opinion there to 
ascertain in what way harmony would be best at- 
tained. I believed that united opposition to the 
rebellion could be concentrated on no other can- 
didate for the Presidency than on the man against 
whom the enemy had declared war, because the 
nation had made him its chief magistrate, and for 
whom the delegates of the great party, electing in 
the first instance, had again given its preference by 
renomination. I went on this errand without con- 
sulting the President—without giving him, directly 
or indirectly, the slightest intimation of my object, 
and of course without his authority. I apprised no 
one but my son. 

When I reached New York, I first saw the editors 
of the ‘‘ Evening Post.’’? This press had evidenced 
dissatisfaction with the Administration. Its con- 
ductors had felt that they had good ground of dis- 
content. I explained to Mr.,Bryant the attitude of 
the President, as.I understood it, in reference to the 
matters that aggrieved him, both as regarded vital 
measures for the safety of the republic and of minor 
concerns of a personal character. I found Mr, Bry- 
ant the honest patriot which the whole of his life had 
shown him, He considered Mr. Lincoln, with all his 
abatements, the only man on whom we could rely for 
the maintenance of the cause in which we had em- 
barked—for the union of its strength and the resto- 
ration of the National Government. 

I next saw Mr, Bennett, of the ‘‘Herald.”” I had 
a long, agreeable, enlightened conversation with him. 
I expressed my views with earnestness and frank- 
ness, as he did those he entertained—not forget- 
ting old scores of differences; and as I left his office 
he cere me in pretty emphatic raucle Scotch accent 
his last words for the President: ‘‘ Tell him to restore 
McClellan to the army, and he will carry the election 
by default.” 


I called on Mr. Greeley. My interview with hin 
satisfied me that his best efforts would not be want- 
ing to secure the peace of the country through the 
reélection of the President, 

Through Mr. Barlow, the intimate personal and 
political friend of Gen. McClellan (who was not in 
the city), I let the General know that I would be 
ype by an opportunity of conversing with him. 

e came to town and visited me in my lodging at 
the Astor House. I had an hour’s conversation with 
him, which I prefaced by telling him the motives 
which had brought me to New York, asI have stated 
them above, and by stating distinctly to him that I 
did not come from Mr. Lincoln; had no authority, 
or even consent, from him to make representations 
or overtures of any sort to him; that he had not been 
apprised of my visit or purpose, which was in part 
to advise with him (the General) as one whom he 
knew to be his friend with regard to the public inter- 
ests and his own. 

I told him that I-had little doubt he would be the 
nominee of the Chicago Convention; and that if he 
accepted he would be defeated, and if defeated, his 
fate would be tbat of all previously defeated candi- 
dates who had played for the Presidency—Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, and the rest; that although aspira- 
tion to the chief. place in the republic was an hon- 
orable ambition, there was an instinct in the public 
mind which alwavs excluded from general confidence 
any who sought it with the least suspicion of selfish- 
ness at the expense of great national considerations ; 
and, if the public once pronounced its ban by voting 
him down as having sought the place, without duly 
weighing its great exigency, especially in such a rey- 
olutionary crisis as the present, he could never rise 


again. 

I urged that he ought to consider that at this mo- 
ment a schism of the Union party of the North, on 
the issue of the Presidency, was looked to every- 
where, at home and abroad, as the only way possible 
through which the rebellion could accomplish its ob- 
ject—the dissolution of the Union; that I believed 
that he, the General, was the only man who had a 
position that enabled any party in the North to rally 
on, to command a force that could make a breach in 
the patriotic Union party, so as to defeat or in any 
essential degree enfeeble it, to ere success or even 
the hope to the enemies of our Government, foreign 
or domestic; and on this ground I appealed to him 
to withhold his name from the so-called peace men 
who were soon to assemble at Chicago, I expressed 
the opinion that it was his duty to his country, and 
therefore his own true policy as it regarded his fame 
and aspirations to public honor, to address a note to 
Mr. Lincoln asking command in the army—declaring 
at the same time that he did not seek it with a view 
to recommend himself to a Presidential nomination ; 
that I thought, and hoped he too thought, that no 
man, especially in revolutionary times, ought to lead 
an army in the field and aim through the strength of 
that position at once to grasp the civil power of the 
Government; that no man had ever marched from the 
battle-field to the civil power with an army which he 
had disciplined and led in person that did not find 
himself able and willing to use that army to secure 
that position. I urged, therefore, that if he wished 
to exert the high military attainments which his 
friends, and I among the rest, believed belonged to 
him, for the benefit of his country in its life and 
death struggle, that he should abandon the idea of 
being a candidate for the Presidency ifhe entertained 
it, and return, to service in the field. I said if the 
President refused he would then be responsible for 
the consequence. If he assented, the result would 
be that he would confound his enemies, who had, as 
I believed, urged on the War Committee and im- 
pressed it on the pine mind that the delays of the 
great army he had commanded in achieving decisive 
results were the consequence of an ambition to 
clutch the Presidency by lingering out the war and 
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his command to the end of the Presidential term, 
that he might make the prestige and hold the means 
to effect his purpose. 
was the scope of my argument to Gen. Mc- 
Clellan on the topic referred to, It was honestly 
meant, and designed to promote the public good and 
his own. He seemed so to consider it. Disclaimin 
any desire for a Presidential candidacy, he thank 
me for the interest I had always taken, as his friend, 
in the relations of which I spoke; said that the sug- 
gestions I had made were worthy of deep cond: 
eration and they would be well weighed; that he 
was called to the country again by a sick child, and 
Bs psa he could not probably see me again. 
mentioned to Mr. Lincoln, on my return, the at- 
tempt I had made at the conciliation of parties in 
New York, with a view to defeat the opposition in 
the North, by restoring harmony among all favoring 
the crushing of the rebellion by arms, and told him 
I thought it probable Gen. McClellan might write to 
him in respect to himself. He neither expressed ap- 
rovalnor disapprobation of what I had done, but 
is manner was as courteous and as kind as Gen, 
McClellan’s had been. 
Your obedient servant, F. P. BLAIR. 


On August 18th, the 164th regiment of 
Ohio soldiers, whose term of service had expired, 
paid their respects to the President, in front of 
the Executive Mansion, when he addressed them 
as follows: 


Soldiers—You are about to return to your homes 
and your friends, after having, as I learn, performed 
in camp a comparatively short term of duty in this 
great contest. Iam greatly obliged to you, and to 
all who have come forward at the call of their coun- 
pie I wish it might be more generally and univer- 

y understood what the country is now engaged in. 
We have, as all will , a free Government, where. 
every man has a right to be equal with every other 
man. In this great struggle, this form of govern- 
ment and every form of human rights is endangered 
if our enemies succeed. There is more involved in 
this contest than is realized by every one. Thereis 
involved in this beck le the question whether your 
children and my children shall enjoy the privileges 
we have exjoyed, I say this in order to impress 
upon you, if you are not already so impressed, that 
no small matter shall divert us from our great pur- 
pose. There may be some inequalities in the prac- 
tical ee of our system. Itis fair that each 
man shall pay taxes in exact proportion to the value 
of his property, but if we should wait, before collect- 
ing a tax, to adjust the taxes upon each man in ex- 
act proportion with every other man, we should 
never collect any tax at all. There may be mistakes 
made sometimes; things may be done wrong, while 
the officers of the Government do all they can to pre- 
vent mistakes. But I beg of you, as citizens of this 

at republic, not to let your minds be carried off 
From the t work we have before us. This strug- 
gle is too large for you to be diverted from it by any 
small matter. When you return to your homes rise 
up to the height of a Eoncenes of men worthy of a 
free Government, and we will carry out the great 
work we have commenced. I return to you my sin- 
cere thanks for the honor you have done me this 
afternoon. 


On August 31st, under similar circumstances, 
he thus addressed the 148th Ohio regiment: 


Soldiers of the 148th Ohio—I am most happy to 
meet you on this occasion. I understand that it has 
been your honorable privilege to stand, for a brief 
period, in the defence of your country, and that now 
you are on your way to your homes, I congratulate 

ou, and those who are waiting to bid you welcome 
ome from the war; and permit me in the name of 
the people to thank you for the part you have taken 
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in this struggle for the life of the nat on, You are 
soldiers of the republic, everywhere honored and 
respected. Whenever I appear before a body of 
soldiers, I feel tempted to talk to them of the na- 
ture of the struggle in which we are en a. 1 
look upon it as an attempt on the one hand to over- 
whelm and destroy the national existence, while on 
our part we are striving to maintain the Government 
and institutions of our fathers, to enjoy them our- 
selves, and transmit them to our children and our 
children’s children forever. 

To do this the constitutional Administration of our 
Government must be sustained, and I beg of you not 
to allow your minds or your hearts to Se iverted 
from the support of all necessary measures for that 
eg by any miserable picayune arguments ad- 

essed to your apace or inflammatory appeal 
made to your passions and your prejudices, 

It is vain and foolish to arraign this man or that 
for the part he has taken or has not taken, and to 
hold the Government responsible for his acts, In no 
Administration can there be perfect equality of ac- 
tion and uniform satisfaction rendered by all. 

But this Government must be preserved in spite 
of the acts of any man or set of men. It is worthy 
of your every effort. Nowhere in the world is pre- 
sented a Government of so much liberty and equal- 
ity. To the humblest and poorest amongst us are 
held out the highest privileges and positions. The 
present moment finds me at the White House, yet 
there is as good a chance for your children as there 
was for my father’s. 

Again I admonish you not to be turned from your 
stern purpose of defending our beloved country and 
its free institutions by any arguments urged by am- 
bitious and designing men, but stand fast to the 
‘Union and the old flag. 

Soldiers, I bid you God-speed to your homes. 

In August the following correspondence rela- 
tive to a movement for a new nomination for 
the Presidency took place: 

Boston, Angust 21st, 1864 
General Fremont : 

Sir: You must be aware of the wide and growing 
dissatisfaction, in the Republican ranks, with the 
Presidential nomination at Baltimore; and you ma 
have seen notices of a movement, just commence 
to unite the thorough and earnest friends of a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war in a new Convention, 
which shall represent the patriotism of all parties. 

To facilitate that movement it is emphatically ad- 
visable that the candidates nominated at Cleveland 
and Baltimore should withdraw and leave the fieid 
entirely free for such a united effort. Permit us, sir, 
to ask whether, in case Mr. Lincoln will withdraw, 
you will do so, and join your fellow-citizens in this 
attempt to place the Administration on a basis broad 
as the patriotism of the country and as it needs. 
(Signed) GEO. L. STEARNS, 8. R. URINO, 

JAMES M. STONE, ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
EDW. HABICH, SAML. G. HOWE. 
Nawant, August 25th, 1864. 

GENTLEMEN: I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 21st, addressed to me in New York. 

If your letter were in effect an appeal only tomy own 
sentiments in favor of a reunion of parties, I should 
not hesitate to renounce any personal views, but 
would be entirely ready to defer to the public opinion 
which your names represent. 

But the conditions are no longer the same as when 
I expressed my readiness to retire in the event of a 
contingency which might have occurred at Baltimore. 
Having now definitely accepted the Cleveland nomi- 
nation, I have not the right to act independently of 
the truly patriotic and earnest party who conferred 
that honor upon me. In any event, it would be 
necessary first to consult with them. It might, be- 
sides, have only the effect still further to unsettle the 
public mind, and defeat the object you have in view 
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if we should disorganize before first proceeding to 
organize something better. 

'o this end I suggest that a direct effort be made 
to obiain an immediate understanding between the 
supporters of the Baltimore and Cleveland nomina- 
tions, in order that the friends of both may coalesce 
and unite upon an early day for holding such a Con- 
vention as you propose. I am satisfied that I do not 
assume too much in saying that my friends will unite 
heartily in such a movement. 

A really popular Convention, upon a broad and 
liberal basis, so that it could be regarded as a convo- 
cation in mass of the people, and not the work of 
politicians, would command public confidence. Such 
a Convention, acting in the large and liberal spirit in 
which it was called, without considerations of per- 
sons or political cliques, and without reference to by- 
gone situations, rising to the level of the occasion 
and taking the conditions of the country as they pre- 
sent themselves to-day, could safely be trusted to 
propose such a policy and name such a man as 
should, and undoubtedly would, receive the cordial 
and united support of the patriotic masses of the 
people. To the great body of these, so far as my in- 
formation allows me to form any opinion, I think 
that the following propositions would be acceptable: 

1, Respect for the personal liberty and the consti- 
tutional rights and dignity of the citizen. 

2. The maintenance of the dignity of the United 
States in their relations to foreign powers. 

3. The reéstablishment of tne Uiaion ; by peace, if 
it is possible; by war, if the employment of peaceful 
measures cannot be made to succeed. 

Much has been said of late about peace, and you 
will therefore excuse me if I say here what I under- 
stand by it. For me, peace signifies the integral re- 
establishment of the Union without slavery; because 
slavery is the source of all our political dissensions, 
and because the institution itself is condemned by 
the enlightened and liberal spirit of the age. These 
are to me the essential conditions of peace. If it is 
practicable to attain this result, it would not be pay- 
ing too dearly for it—taking also into consideration 
the material strength which the South has been per- 
mitted to acquire by the conduct of the war—to make 
concessions upon some points of secondary import- 
ance, such as that of paying an indemnity for their 
slaves to those who have remained in a sort of neu- 
tral condition during the unhappy war which has 
convulsed the country. To terminate this we are 
now expending life and money; it would certainly 
be a gain to reduce it simply to a question of money. 

If, in spite of all these efforts to spare the South 
humiliation or losses of capital likely to be too severe- 
ly felt, the political chiefs who direct the South per- 
sist in war, then the policy of the Convention should 
be to pronounce in that case for war with all the force 
and energy of the nation. For peace upon any terms, 
and merely because it is peace—a peace recognizing 
a North and a South—would not bring about a sta- 
ble equilibrium. It would only prepare the way for 
new struggles, and for a condition of disastrous 
anarchy. 

The paramount question is the Union. By peace, 

if it can be had on honorable and right terms; by 
war, if the political leaders who are directing the 
South insist upon war. 
The situation of our country is unquestionably crit- 
ical. It demands the devotion and the patriotism of 
all men who really love their country, and it is one of 
those moments when all personal aspirations should 
vanish in the face of the great questions of principle 
and national existence which are at stake. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for the evidence which 
vour letter gives me of your confidence in my dispo- 
sition to do every thing in my power for the interests 
of the country, 1 am, very truly yours, 

J. C. FREMONT. 


In Ohio this dissatisfaction was also mani- 
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fested. A circular was issued in Butler County 
by former supporters of Mr. Lincoln, calling 4 
Convention on the 6th of August at Hamilton, 
to consider the withdrawal of Fremont and 
Lincoln, and the meeting of another Convention 
in Buffalo on Sept. 22d to nominate a candidate 
in their stead. Upoy this call the New York 
“Evening Post” remarked : 

But whether such a Convention will be needed or 
not, will depend very much on the action at Chicago. 
If a Peace Democrat of the character and opinions of 
Vallandigham should be nominated there, we do not 
see how the War Democrats, who may be unwilling 
to support Mr. Lincoln, can be induced to give in 
their adhesion to the party. On the other hand, if a 
sound, honest, capable and earnest War Democrat 
should be nominated there, on the simple platform 
of ‘unconditional submission to the Constitution 
and the laws,” it would go far toward Hes to 
his support all that part of the nation which is dis- 
satisfied with the present administration of affairs, 
In the former event a new Convention would be re- 
quisite; in the latter apparently needless. 

Loyal Leagues was the name given to secret 
associations of Republicans supposed to be or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting the suc- 
cess of their favorite candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Very little is publicly known of them, 
but they were supposed to extend throughout 
all portions of the free States. On Ang. 3d the 
State Council of the Leagues in New York 
adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend and urge 
upon the subordinate councils to organize military 
companies within their several bodies, to arm and 
drill with the utmost diligence, and with great cau- 
tion, that no unnecessary occasion of offence be given 
to our enemies. 


This recommendation was very generally 
adopted. 

On the other hand, it was stated that secret 
political associations existed in the other par- 
ties, and particularly the Democratic, designed 
to aid their cause in the election. Whatever 
associations for this object may have existed in 
any party, the veil which hides their proceed- 
ings from the public gaze has not as yet been 
removed, and nothing further can here be said 
than to state the fact of their supposed exist- 
ence. 

On the adjournment of Congress in July, the 
Democratic members of that body issued a 
lengthy address to the members of their party, 
of which the following are the concluding sen- 
tences: . 

There are but two classes of men in this country 
who may rejoice in existing conditions: First, those 
who make money out of the war; and second, those 
who desire to achieve emancipation by it. As to the 
former, their thirst for sudden wealth is gratified, 
and it is not in their nature to regret deeply those 
calamities which fall upon their fellow-countrymen, — 
but from which they are exempted. And as to the 
Radical Abolitionist, his cup of enjoyment is almost 
full. He believes that emancipation will take place, 
or the Union remain broken forever. Either re- 
sult satisfies him profoundly and wholly, and no 
possible event during his existence can compete with 
either of these in merit and excellence, 

But has not the country borne all it can reasonably 
bear, in fact much more than it can reasonably bear, 
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for the gratification of these two classes of men, and 
shal. not the Administration of the Government, 
under favor of which they nestle in power and gratify 
their unholy greed and their detestable passions, be 
thrown out ower, thus relieving the country from 
this vighisannetnet corruption and fanaticism which is 
pressing out its very existence? 

Short sighted and passionate men rush on to ac- 
complish an immediate object, unable to perceive the 
consequences which lie beyond the present moment, 
and et illing to ee that ee ceed in “ 
path of passion and vengeance will succeed to the 
existing ones. They vitaty think that if slave 
be struck down by force, regardless of law or civil 
om ggg and negro > Sard be established in its 

no subject of difficulty, no case of national 

no “stone of stumbling,’ will 

path of our national pro: 
ions are provi 


remain in the 
Vain delusion! Such 
to be false by a thousand 


examples in orca fi The source of ris in 
these wild ions let loose in the land, which will 
not regard civil obligations, and which, in their 


headlong fury, tread under foot both public law and 
individual right. We do not decry theory, but we 
assert that statesmanship is concerned mainly in the 
domain of the practical, and that, in the present im- 
perfect condition of human affairs, it is obliged to 
modify general ideas and adapt them to existing con- 
ditions, which are infinitely verse in different coun- 
tries and at different times. And, as all 
powers are conventional—that is, established by ex- 
press or implied consent—the validity of any politi- 
cal act must rest upon, the ground that it is author- 


Some distinct authority for it must be shown, or 
we must determine against its existence. And to 
the existence of a free government, and to the har- 
mony and prosperity of a country wherein it is estab- 
lished, there must bea profound and constant ae 
by rulers and by people for all those things which 
have been agreed upon or instituted in of 
Government, and there must be a careful repression 
of all the destructive forces by which the bands of soci- 
ety are loosened, and license or abuse introduced into 
public orsocialaction. Ofdestructive forces, consti- 
tuting capital causes of danger, corruption and fanat- 
icism (before mentioned) must be ranked as chief; and 
are they not now both in existence, and conspicuous 
beyond any former example in these United States? 
Are they not predominant characteristics of the party 
which achieved success in 1860, and has since held 
and now holds possession of political power? And can 
there be ie of the future so long as these destruc- 
tive at es run their course unrebuked and un- 
curbed? The sound elements of society must be 
brought to the surface, the body politic be purged of 
its unhealthy elements, and in places of public trust, 
just and broad-minded, pure and tolerant men be 
substituted for radicals and corruptionists. Then 
will the laws be kept; then will free individual ac- 
tion be permitted and permissible; crime only will 
punished, and harmony and peaceful relations and 
widely-diffused prosperity succeed to violence, intol- 
erance, waste, bloodshed, and debauchment of the 
national life ! 


The Democratic Convention assembled at 
Chicago on August 29th, and was organized 
by the election of Horatio Seymour, of New 
York, as chairman. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan 
was nominated for the Presidency. He re- 
ceived 2024 votes, and Thos. H. Seymour, of 
Conn., 234 votes. The nomination was subse- 
quently made unanimous. Geo. H. Pendleton 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. The 
views of the Convention were expressed in the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the future, as in the past, we will 
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adhere with unswerving fidelity to the Union under 
the Constitution, as the only solid foundation of our 
strength, security, and happiness as a people, and as 
a framework of Government equally conducive to 
the welfare and prosperity of all the States, both 
Northern and Southern. 

Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly de- 
clare, as the sense of the American people, that after 
four years of failure to restore the Gis by the ex- 
periment of war, during which, under the pretence 
of military necessity, or war power higher than the 
Constitution, the Constitution itself has been dis- 
regarded in every part, and public liberty and private 
rig t alike trodden down, and the material prosperity 
of the country essentially impaired, justice, human- 
ity, liberty, and the public welfare demand that im- 
mediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostil- 
ities, with a view to an ultimate convention of the 
States or other peaceable means, to the end that at 
the earliest practicable moment peace may be re- 
stored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States. 

Resolved, That the direct interference of the mil- 
itary authorities of the United States in the recent 
elections held in Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and 
Delaware, was a shameful violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and a SE ey ot of such acts in the pare: 
election will held as revolutionary av Senlaieal 
with all the means and power under our control. * 

Resolved, That the aim and object of the Demo- 
cratic Drees are to preserve the Federal Union and 
the rights of the States unimpaired; and they hereby 
declare that they consider the Administrative usurp- 
ation of extraordinary and dangerous powers not 
granted by the Constitution; the subversion of the 
civil by the military laws in States not in insurrec- 
tion; the arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, 
trial, and sentence of American citizens in States 
where civil law exists in full force; the suppression 
of freedom of speech and of the press; the denial of 
the right of asylum; the open and avowed disregard 
of State rights; the employment of unusual test 
oaths, and the interference with and denial of the 

ight of the people to bear arms in their defence, as 
ps peat to prevent a restoration of the Union and 
the perpetuation of a Government deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

Resolved, That the shameful disregard by the Ad- 
ministration of its duty in respect to our fellow-cit- 
izens who are now and long have been prisoners of 
war in a suffering condition, deserves the severest 
reprobation on the score alike of public policy ard 
common humanity. 

Resolved, That the sympathy of the Democratic 

arty is heartily and earnestly extended to the sol- 

iers of our army and the seamen of our navy, who 
are and have been in the field under the flag of their 
country; and in the event of its attaining power, they 
will receive all the care, protection, and regard that 
the brave soldiers and sailors of the republic have 
so nobly earned. 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, said: “ The del- 
egates from the West were of the opinion that 
circumstances may occur between noon of to- 
day and the 4th of March next, which will make 
it proper for the Democracy of the country 
to meet in convention again.” He therefore 
moved the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convention shall not be dis- 
solved by adjournment at the close of its business, 
but shall. remain 0 ized, subject to be called at 
any time and place that the Executive National Com- 
mittee shall designate. 

A committee appointed by the Convention 
notified Gen. McClellan of his nomination, 
which he accepted in the following letter: 
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Oraner, N, J., September 8th, 
To Hon. Horatio Seymour and others, Committee, &e.: 

GENTLEMEN: I haves the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter informing me of my nomina- 
tion by the Democratic National Convention recently 
held at Chicago, as their candidate at the next elec- 
tion for President of the United States. 

It is unnecessary for me to say to you that this 
nomination comes to me unsought. Iam happy to 
_know that when the nomination was made, the 
record of my public life was kept in view. The 
effect of long and varied service in the army, during 
war and peace, has been to strengthen and make in- 
delible in my mind and heart the love and reverence 
for the Union, Constitution, laws, and flag of our 
country impressed upon me in early youth. These 
feelings have thus far guided the course of my life, 
and must continue to do so until its end. The exist- 
ence of more than one Government over the region 
which once owned our flag, is incompatible with the 
ees the power, and the happiness of the people. 

he preservation of our Union was the sole avowed 
object for which the war was commenced. It should 
have been conducted for that object only, and in 
accordance with those principles which I took occa- 
sion to declare when in active service. Thus con- 
ducted the work of reconciliation would have been 
easy, and we might have reaped the benefits of our 
many victories on land and sea. 

The Union was originally formed by the exercise 
of a spirit of conciliation and compromise. To re- 
store and preserve it, the same spirit must prevail in 
our councils and in the hearts of the people. The 
reéstablishment of the Union, in all its integrity, is 
and must continue to be the indispensable condition 
in any settlement. So soon as it is clear, or even 
probable, that our present adversaries are ready for 
peace upon the basis of the Union, we should exhaust 
all the resources of statesmanship practised by civil- 
ized nations and taught by the traditions of the 
American people, consistent with the honor and in- 
terests of the country, to secure such peace, reéstab- 
jish the Union, and guarantee for the future the con- 
stitutional rights of every State. The Union is the 
one condition of peace. e ask no more, 

Let me add what I doubt not was, although unex- 
pressed, the sentiment of the Convention, as it is of 
the people they represent, that when any one State 
is willing to return to the Union it should be received 
at once with a full guarantee of all its constitutional 
rights. If a frank, earnest, and persistent effort to 
obtain these objects should fail, the responsibility 
for ulterior consequences will fall upon those who 
remain in arms against the Union, but the Union 
must be preserved at all hazards. I could not look 
in the face my gallant comrades of the army and 
navy who have survived so many bloody battles, and 
tell them that their labors and the sacrifice of so 
many of our slain and wounded brethren had been in 
vain, that we had abandoned that Union for which 
we have so often perilled our lives, A vast majority 
of our people, whether in the army and navy or at 
home, would, as I would, hail with unbounded joy 
the permanent restoration of peace on the basis of 
the Union under the Constitution, without the effu- 
sion of another drop of blood, but no peace can be 
permanent without Union. 

As to the other subjects presented in the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, I need only say that I 
should seek in the Constitution of the United States, 
and the laws framed in accordance therewith, the 
rule of my duty and the limitation of Executive pow- 
er; endeayor to restore economy in public expendi- 
tures, reéstablish the supremacy of the law, and by 
the operation of a more vigorous nationality resume 
our commanding position among the nations of the 
earth. The conditieh of our finances, the deprecia- 
tion of the i es money and the burdens thereby 
imposed on labor and capital, shows the necessity 
of a return to a sound financial system, while the 
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rights of citizens and the rights of States and the 
binding authority of law over the I resident, army, 
and pecele, are subjects of not less vital importance 
in war than in peace, 


Believing that the views here expressed are those , 


of the Convention and the people you represent, I 
accept the nomination, I realize the weight of the 
responsibility to be borne should the people ratify 
your choice. Conscious of my own weakness, I can 
only seek fervently the guidance of the Ruler of the 
Universe, and, relying on His all-powerful aid, do 
my best to restore Union and peace to a sufferin 

people, and to establish and guard their liberties an 

rights. Very respect aly : 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN,. 


The political discussions which now ensued 
were conducted with great vigor and spirit. 
The Democratic party were early made to take 
a defensive position instead of being assailants. 
It was charged that the second resolution con- 
templated a cessation of hostilities under an 
armistice which might lead to peace with a dis- 
solution of the Union. Notwithstanding this 
disadvantage they marshalled their, forces with 
all their ancient energy. They urged in reply 
that the war was conducted not so much to 
restore the Union as to destroy the State insti- 
tution of slavery. Mr. Seward, the Secretary 
of State, met this argument in a speech at 
Auburn on September 3d, with these words: 


Although altogether unauthorized to speak for the 
President upon hypothetical questions, I think I can 
give an answer upon the subject of slavery at the 

resent day—an answer which will be explicit, and, 
hope, not altogether nee sgh ra hile the 
rebels continue to wage war against the Government 
of the United States, the military measures affecting 
slavery, which have been adopted from necessity, to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful end, will 
be continued, except so far as practical experience 
shall show that they can be modified advantage- 
ously, with a view to the same end. When the in- 
surgents shall have disbanded their armies and laid 
down their arms, the war will instantly cease; and 
all the war measures then existing, including those 
which affect slavery, will cease also; and all the 
moral, economical, and political questions affecting 
slavery as others, which shall then be existing, be- 
tween individuals, and States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether they arose before the civil war 
began, or whether they grew out of it, will, by force 
of the Constitution, pass over to the arbitrament 
of the courts of law, and to the councils of legis- 
lation. 


Again, at Washington, on Sept. 14th, in an ad- 


‘dress to the members of the Lincoln and John- 


son Association, he said : 


Fellow-citizens, the Democracy at Chicago, after 
waiting six weeks to see whether this war for the Union 
is to succeed or fail, finally concluded’ that it would 
fail, and therefore went in for a nomination and plat- 
form to make it the sure thing by a cessation of hos- 
tilities and an abandonment of the contest. At Balti- 
more, on the contrary, we determined that there 
should be no such thing as failure, and therefore we 
went in to save the Union by battle to the last. 
Sherman and Farragut have knocked the bottom out 
of the Chicago nominations, and the elections in Ver- 
mont and Maine prove the Baltimore nominations 
staunchand sound. The issue is thus squarely made 
up—McClellan and disunion, or Lincoln and Union, 

ave you any doubt of the result on that issue? 
(Cries of ‘‘No.” ‘‘No.’?) Nor do I have any doubt. 
Many thanks, my frends, for this visit 
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The victories of Gen. Sherman at Atlanta 
and Rear Admiral Farragut at Mobile were 
announced on Sept. 2d, and the Administration 
immediately used them with great effect. On 
the next day the following orders were issued 
by the President : : 

Exxrcutive MANSION, 


Wasurneton Crry, Sept. 3, 1864. j 

The success that Divine Providence has 
recently vouchsafed to the operations of the United 
Siates fleet and army in the harbor of Mobile, and 
the reduction of Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and Fort 
Morgan, and the glorious achievements of the army 
under Major-General Sherman in the State of Geor- 
gia, resulting in the capture of the city of Atlanta, 
call for devout acknowledgment to the Supreme 
Being, in whose hands are the destinies of nations, 
It is therefore requested that on next Sunday, in all 

laces of worship in the United States, thanksgiving 
Se offered to Him for His mercy in preserving our 
national existence against the insurgent rebels who 
have been waging a cruel war inst the Goyern- 
ment of the United States for its overthrow; and 
also that prayer be made for Divine protection to 
our brave soldiers and their leaders in the field, who 
have so often and so gallantly perilled their lives in 
battling with the emery! and for blessing and com- 
fort from the Father of Mercies to the sick, wound 
and prisoners, and to the orphans and widows o 
those who have fallen in the service of their country ; 
and that He will continue to uphold the Government 
of the United States against all the efforts of public 
enemies and secret foes.) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Executive Manston, Sept. 3, 1864. 
The national thanks are tendered by the President 
to Admiral Farragut and Major-General Canby for 
‘the skill and harmony with which the recent opera- 
tions in Mobile harbor and against Fort Powell, Fort 
Gaines, and Fort Morgan were planned and carried 
into execution; also to Admiral Fa t and Major- 
General G r, under whose immediate command 
they were conducted, and to the gallant commanders 
on sea and land, and to the sailors and soldiers engaged 
in the operations, for their energy and courage, which, 
under the blessing of Providence, have been crowned 
with brilliant success, and have won for them the ap- 

plause and thanks of the nation. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Executive Manson, Sept. 3, 1864. 

The national thanks are tendered by the President 
to Major-General William T. Sherman and the gal- 
lant officers and soldiers of his command before 
Atlanta, for the distinguished ability, courage, and 
perseverance displayed in the campaign in Georgia, 
which, under Divine power, resulted in the capture 
of the city of Atlanta. 

The marches, battles, sieges, and other military 
operations that have signalized this campaign must 
render it famous in the annals of war, and have 
entitled those who have participated therein to the 
applause and thanks of the nation. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Executive MANSION, 
Wasuineton Crry, Sept. 3, 1864. 
Ordered : 


1st. That on Monday, the 5th day of September, 
commencing at the hour of 12 o’clock, noon, there 
shall be given a salute of one hundred guns at the 
Arsenal'and Navy Yard at Washington, and on Tues- 
day, the 6th of Raptenber, or on the day after the 
receipt of this order, at each arsenal and navy yard in 
the United States, for the recent brilliant achieve- 
ments of the fleet and land forces of the United 
States in the harbor of Mobile and the reduction of 
Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and Fort Morgan. The 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy will 
issue the necessary directions in their respective de- 
partments for the execution of this crder. 
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2d. That on Wednesday, the 7th day of September, 
Sen ko the hour of twelve o’clock, noon, 
there shall be fired a salute of one hundred guns at 
the Arsenal at Washington, and at New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Newport, 
Ky., and St. Louis, and at New Orleans, Mobile, Pen- 
sacola, Hilton Head, and Newbern the day after the 
receipt of this order, for the brilliant achievements 
of the army under command of Major-General Sher- 
man in the State of Georgia and the capture of 
Atlanta. The Secretary of War will issue directions 
for the execution of this order. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


On Sept. 17th Gen. Fremont withdrew from 
the field as a candidate for the Presidency. In 
his letter he said; 


The Presidential question has, in effect, been en 
tered upon in such a way, that the union of the Repub- 
lican party has become a paramount necessity. The 
policy of the Democratic party signifies either se 
tion or reéstablishment with ce ee? The Chic 
agar is simply separation. en, McClellan’s 

etter of acceptance is reéstablishment with slavery. 
The Republican candidate is, on the contrary, pl 

to the reéstablishment of the Union without slavery ; 
and, however hesitating his policy may be, the pres- 
sure of his party will, we may hope, force him to it. 
Between these issues, I think that no man of the 
liberal party can remain in doubt, and I believe I am 
consistent with my antecedents and my principles in 
withdrawing—not to aid in the triumph of Mr. Lin- 
coln, but to do my part toward preventing the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate. In respect to Mr. 
Lincoln I continue to hold exactly the sentiments 
contained in my letter of acceptance. I consider 
that his administration has been politically, mili- 
tarily, and financially a failure, and that its ne- 
cessary continuance is a cause of regret for the 
country. 

A portion of the Democratic party, known as 
Peace Democrats (see Coneress, U. S., Speech 
of A. Long, of Ohio), were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the Chicago Convention, and 
contemplated holding another Convention and 
making an independent nomination. The fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Long explains this move- 
ment: ' 

: CrxcrnnaTt, Sept. 29, 1864. 

My pear Sim: Your favor of the 22d was duly re- 
ceived, and should have had an earlier answer. 
Want of time is my excuse, however, for not doi 
so. Idid not go to New York. Amos Green, o 
Illinois, who was one of the conferees, and present 
at all the meetings at the St. Nicholas Hotel, was 
here, and gave me a full detail of all they did. 

They had passed a resolution to hold a Convention 
in this city, during the present week, for the purpose 
of making an independent nomination, but on the 
receipt of my despatch of Tuesday night, which was 
not received by General Singleton until Wednesday, 
they then rescinded the resolution, concluding that 
if Ohio would do nothing they would do likewise. 
And, upon the rescinding of the resolution, the 
‘‘ Metropolitan Record” and “ Freeman’s Journal’”’ 
caved in, but Ben Wood determined to stand out 
alone, and is doing so manfully, at a loss of from 
$1,000 to $1,200 a week. 

ingleton is in Washington now, and has not been 
home since the Convention. His whole soul is in 
the cause, and he is at this time operating through a 
channel you would not suspect, but which has been 
confided to me in confidence. 

There is no enthusiasm in the Democracy here, and 
the election is almost going by default, and I sce 
nothing but defeat; I cannot see it differently. But 
a short time will determine it now. I hope to see 
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you at the proposed Peace Convention in this city, 
on the 18th of next month. Very trul , yours, 
ALEXANDER LONG, 


No public Convention was held in Cincinnati 
as contemplated. 

The charge was made that Mr, Pendleton, 
the nominee for the Vice-Presidency, sympa- 
thized with the Peace Democrats, and which, 
united with the charge that the policy of the 
Chicago Convention tended to separation, 
caused the publication of the following letter : 

, Cincrnnatt, October 17, 1864. 

My pear Sir: I have received your friendly letter, 
Malignant misrepresentations and falsehoods are so 
frequent in our political struggles, that I have rarely 
undertaken to correct or refute them. I make no pro- 
fessions of a new faith, only repeat my reiterated 
professions of an old one, when I say there is no one 
who cherishes a greater regard for the Union, who 
has a higher sense of its inestimable benefits, who 
would more cammeeay labor for its restoration, by all 
means which will effect that end, than znyself. “The 
Union is the guarantee of the peace, the power, the 
prosperity of this people, and no man would depre- 
cate more heartily, or oppose more persistently, the 
establishment of another Government over any por- 
tion of the territory ever within its limits. I am in 
favor of rigenirsen no conditions, insisting upon no 
terms not prescribed in the Constitution, and I am 
opposed to any course of policy which will defeat the 
reéstablishment of the Government upon its old 
foundations and its territorial integrity, 

I am, very truly, yours, etc. 
GEO. H. PENDLETON, 

To Hon. Joun B, Haskin, New York. 


On Octcber 19th a number of citizens of 
Maryland, residing in Washington, accompanied 
by a delegation of the Lincoln and Johnson 
Club, serenaded the President in the evening, 
when he made the following brief address: 


Frianps anp Fettow-Citizens; I am notified that 
this isa oo paid me by the loyal Marylanders 
resident in this district. I infer that the adoption of 
the new Constitution for the State furnishes the occa- 
sion, and that in your view the extirpation of slavery 
constitutes the chief merit of the new Constitution. 

Most heartily do I congratulate you, and Maryland, 
and the nation, and the world upon the event. I re- 
gret that it did not occur two years sooner, which 1 
am sure, would have saved to the nation more money 
than would have met all the private loss incident to 
the measure. But it has come at last, and I sincerely 
hope its friends may fully realize all their anticipa- 
tions of good from it, and that its M1 das me may, by 
its effects, be agreeably and profitably disappointed. 

A word upon another subject. Something said by 
the Secretary of State, in his recent speech at Auburn, 
has been construed by some into a threat that, if I 
should be beaten at the election, I will, between then 
and the end of my constitutional term, do what I may 
be able to ruin the Government. Others regard the 
fact that the Chicago Convention adjourned, not sine 
die, but to meet again if called to do so by a particu- 
lar individual, as the intimation of a purpose that if 
their nominee shall be elected he will at once seize 
control of the Government, 

I hope the good people will permit themselves to 
suffer no uneasiness on either point. I am struggling 
to maintain the Government, not to overthrow it. 
am struggling especially to pre “ent others from over- 
throwing it. I therefore say that, if I shall live, I 
shall remain President until the fourth of next March, 
and that whoever shall be constitutionally elected 
therefore in November shall be duly installe} as Pres- 
ident on the fourth of March; and thatin th3 interval 
I shall do my utmost that whoever is to hold the helm 
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for the next voyage shall start with the best possible 
chance of saving the ship. This is due to the people, 
both on principle and under the Constitution, Theit 
will, constitutionally expressed, is the ultimate law 
for all, If they should deliberately resolve to have 
immediate peace, even at the loss of their country 
and their liberties, I know not the power or the right 
to resist them. It is their own business, and they 
must do as they please with their own. I believe, 
however, a are still resolved to preserve their 
country and their liberties, and in this, in office or 
out of it, I am resolved to stand by them. I may add 
that, in this purpose to save the country and iis lib- 
erties, no classes of people seem so near y unanimous 
as the soldiers in the field and the sailors afloat. Do 
they not have the hardest of it? Who should quail 
while they do not? God bless the soldiers and sea- 
men, with all their brave commanders! 


In order to enable the soldiers absent from a 
State, and in the service of the United States, 
to vote at elections, acts had been passed by 
the Legislatures of several of the States, 

In some of these States it had been necessary 


to amend the Constitution so as to authorize ° 


the passage of such an act. On the part of the 
Government, the following regulations were 
issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office at 
Washington: 


In order to secure a fair distribution of tickets 
among soldiers in the field, who, by the laws of their 
respective States, are entitled to vote the approach. 
ing elections, the following rules and regulations are 
prescribed ; 

1. One agent for each army corps may be designa- 
ted by the State executive, or by the State commit- 
tee of each political party, who, on presenting his 
credentials from the State executive, or the chairman 
of said committee, shall receive from this department 
a pass to the headquarters of the corps for which he 
is designated, with tickets, or proxies when required 
by State laws, which may be placed by him in the 
hands of such person or persons as he may select for 
distribution among officers and soldiers, 

2. Civilian inspectors of each political party, not to 
exceed one for each brigade, may in like manner be 
designated, who shall receive passes on a plication 
to the adjutant-general, to be present on the day of 
election to see that the elections are fairly conducted. 

8. No  seersage speeches, harangues, or canvassing 
among the troops will be permitted. 

4, Commanding officers are enjoined to take such 
measures as may be essential to secure freedom and 
fairness in the elections, and that they be conducted 
with due regard to good order and military disciphne, 

5. Any officer or private who nat wantonly destroy 
tickets, or prevent their proper distribution among 
the legal voters, interfere with the freedom of the 
election, or make any false or fraudulent return, 
will be deemed guilty of an offence against good order 
and military discipline, and be punished by summary 
dismissal or court-martial. 

It was charged by one party that some of the 
agents committed frauds, and they were ar- 
rested and tried subsequently by a military 
commission. It was charged by the opposite 
party that the votes of soldiers sent through 
the mails were delayed until after the election, 
or that the letters were opened and the yotes 
changed by persons in the post-offices. 2 

As the day of election approached the mil» 
tary commanders of Depertinents considered it 
to be their duty to take care that rebels did not 
enter the country from Canada and vote for 
President, and make raids upon the people. 
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On Oct. 28 Gen. Dix issued an order stating 
that satisfactory information had reached him 
that rebel agents in Canada designed to send 
into the United States large numbers of refu- 
gees, deserters, and enemies of the Government, 
to vote at the Presidential election, and it was 
not unlikely that they would subsequently be 
organized to shoot respectable citizens and 
plunder public property. He said such persons 
were liable to punishment, and no efforts would 
be spared to arrest them. All Provost Marshals 
and deputies were charged to detect such per- 
sons, and electors tere recommended to take 
measures for their own security and to aid the 
authorities in bringing rebel emissaries to 
punishment. Effective measures would be taken 
to prevent their return into Canada. All per- 
sons from the rebel States were required to re- 
port to the military authorities in New York or 
to the Provost Marshals in other places for 
registry by the 3d of November, otherwise they 
would be treated as spies and emissaries. 

At the same time Gen. Couch, commanding 
the Department of the Susquehanna, issued an 
order requiring “all refugees, rebel deserters, 
and citizens of rebel States who were in that 
department, or who might enter it before the 
8th day of November,” to report to the nearest 
district or town Provost Marshal, that they 
might be registered and description recorded, 
and receive proper certificates and papers. Per- 
sons belonging to any of the classes above men- 
tioned found within the limits of the depart- 
ment on or after the date named, without au- 
thority, er who by pillaging, counselling out- 
break, destruction of life or property, or in any 
manner acting as enemies of the Government, 
would be regarded as spies, and subjected to 
summary punishment. All military officials 
were strictly enjoined to guard well the integ- 
rity of the ballot-box. 

At the same time, also, Gen. Hooker, com- 
manding the Northern Department, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, issued an order stating 
that he had received information that it was the 
intention of a large body of men on the North- 
ern frontier, on each side of the line, open on one 
side and in disguise on the other, to organize at 
the ensuing election, to interfere with the in- 
tegrity of the election, and, when in their 
power, to cast illegal votes; in fact, in any way 
to interfere with the honest expressions of the 
electors. He accordingly directed all military 
commanders and provost marshals to adopt 
measures at once to prevent this interference 
with the rights of the people, and to bring to 
punishment all persons who might offend the 
laws in this particular. 

On Nov. 5th Maj.-Gen. Butler, who had ar- 
rived at New York a few days previous, issued 
the following order, which explained his posi- 
tion and duties in that city: 


Heapqvarters City or New Ycre, Nov. 5, 1864. 
General Orders No.1, In obedience to the orders 
of the President, and by the assignment of Maj.-Gen. 
Dix, commanding Department of the East, Maj.-Gen. 
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Butler assumes command of th: troops arriving and 
about to arrive, detailed for duty in the State of New 
York, to meet existing emergencies. 

To correct misapprehension, to soothe the fears of 
the weak and timid, to allay the nervousness of the 
ill-advised, to silence all false rumors circulated by 
bad men for wicked purposes, and to contradict once 
and for all false statements adapted to injure the 
Government in the respect and confidence of the peo- 
ple—the commanding General takes occasion to de- 
clare that troops have been detailed for duty in this 
district sufficient to preserve the peace of the United 
States, to protect public property, to prevent and 
punish incursions into our borders, and to insure 
calm and quiet. 

If it were not within the information of the Goy- 
ernment that raids, like in quality and object to that 
made at St. Albans, were in contemplation, there 
would have been no necessity for precautionary 
preparations, 

e Commanding General has been pained to see 
publications by some not too well-informed persons, 
that the presence of the troops of the United States 
might, by possibility, have an effect upon the free 
exercise of the duty of voting at the ensuing election. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The soldiers of the United States are specially to 
see to it that there is no interference with the elec- 
tion unless the civil authorities are overcome with 
force by bad men. 

The armies of the United States are “ ministers of 
good and not of eyvil.”’” They are safeguards of con- 
stitutional liberty, which is FREEDOM TO DO RIGHT, NOT 
wronc. They can be a terror to evil doers only, 
and those who fear them are accused by their own 
consciences, 

Let every citizen having a right to vote act accord- 
ing to the inspiration of his own judgment, freely. 
He will be protected in that right by the whole power 
of the Government if it shall become necessary. 

At the polls it is not ps exactly to separate 
the illegal from the legal vote—‘“the tares from the 
wheat ”’—but it is possible to detect and punish the 
fraudulent voter after the election is over. 

Fraudulent voting in election of United States offi- 
cers is an offence against the peace and dignity of the 
United States. 

Every man knows whether he is a duly qualified 
voter, and he who votes, not being qualified, does a 
grievous wrong against light and-knowledge. 

Specially is fraudulent voting a deadly sin and 
heinous crime, deserying condign punishment in 
those who have rebelliously seceded from, and repu- 
diated their allegiance to this Government when at 
their homes in the South, now having fled here for 
asylum, abuse the hospitality of the State and clem- 
ency of the Government by interfering in the election 
of our rulers. 

Such men pile rebellion upon treason, breach of 
faith upon perjury, and forfeit the amnesty accorded 
them. It will not be well for them to do so. 

There can be no military organization in any State, 
known to the laws, save the militia and armies of the 
United States. By command of 
Maj.-Gen. BENJ. F. BUTLER. 
R. F. Purrer, Captain, A. D. C., A. A. A. General. 


On the evening of Nov. 2d a large meeting 
of persons called “ War Democrats,” was held 
at Cooper Institute, in New York City. Maj.- 
Gen, Dix was the principal speaker. Without 
inserting the lengthy resolutions adopted by 
the meeting, the following extract from a speech 
of General Dix at Sandusky, Ohio, on Oct. 26th, 
indicates the genéral views of the assemblage: 

I will say one word, however, on the subject which 


lies nearest the heart of every loyal man—I mean the 
rebellion. Ithas been my conviction from the begin- 
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ning that we can have no honorable peace until the 
insurgent armies are dispersed and the leaders of the 
rebellion expelled from the country. I believe that 
a cessation of hostilities would lead inevitably and 
directly to a recognition of the insurgent States; and 
when I say this I need hardly add that I can have no 
part in any political movement of which the Chicago 

latform is the basis. No, fellow-citizens, the feo 

ope of securing an honorable peace—a peace whic 
shall restore the Union and the Constitution, lies in 
a steady, persistent, and unremitting prosecution of 
the war; and I believe the judgment of every right- 
thinking man will soon pars? him to this con- 
riction. 


The great interest taken by a portion of the 
clergy of the country in the result of the Presi- 
dential election is stated in the “ Christian 
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Register,” Nov. 12th, the leading organ of the 
Unitarian denomination. It says: 


Last Sunday, allusion was made to the election, by 
very many clergymen, and the drift of their remarks 
were unmistakable. The New York correspondent 
of the ‘‘Boston Journal” says: “‘ Nearly every pulpit 
yesterday resounded with patriotic appeala, ata of 
them were draped with the American flag, and flung 
out the nation’s banner from their flagstaffs.”” 

The New York “Tribune” reports Mr. Beecher’s 
discourse on Sunday evening, and characterizes it 


as the sixth and closing sermon of a remarkable ~ 


series. From the remotest border of Maine to the 
rebel line, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the duties 
of the hour were made the topic of prayer and sermon. 
The election for President took place on No- 
vember 8th, and the vote was as follows: 


1864. 1860. | 1856. 
ge Repub. Dem, Repub. Dem. | Uni Repub. Dem. 
ion. - 
Lincoln, eDabal Majority.|} Lincoln. Douglas, | Breck’ge.| Bell. Fremont, . Buchanan, Fillmore, 
Alabama .... see siey KK 18,651 | 48831 | 27,875 seus 46, 28,552 
Arkansas... Sivigtc tet Piles Sate 5,227 | 28,732 s aii 21,910 | 10,787 
California .. 58,698 42,255 | 16,443 89,173 88,516 | 84,334 6.817 20,691 53,3) 86,165 
Connecticut, 44,691 28D 2,406 43,792 15,522 | 14,641 8,291 42,715 34,995 2,615 
Delaware. ........++ 8,115 8,767 *612 8,815 1,023 | 7,337 | 38,864 308 8,004 | 6,175 
tet Raabe Bees maae Bets hae es 843 | 5,437 2 6,358 | 4,888 
Gooreia sic sacssens ones a as ieee 11, 51,889 886 56,578 | 42,228 
SHUN OS Hoos eee<s tee 189,496 | 158,730 | 80,766 172,161 160,215 2,404 4.913 96, 105.298 | 87,454 
Indiana ... wees) 150,28 130,233 005, 139,033 115,509 | 12,295 5; 94,875 118,670 | 22,386 
JOWR ys: siieh catlen ey Gi 89,075 | 49.596 | 89,479 70,409 | 55,111 | 1,048 | 1,763 |) 43,954 | 86170 | 9,180 
Kans0s on acensts ose 16,441 3,691 | 12.750 agin aha cae saad reales ye is ae 
Kentucky ....e.+0- 26,592 61,478 | *34,886 1,364 25,651 | 53,143 | 66,058 814 74,642 | 67,416 
Louisiana .......... aE ps ae 7,625 | 22,681 | 20,204 ee 22,164 | 20,709 
Maine; esis sees! 61,808 44,211 | 17,592 62,811 693 6,368 2,046 67,179 8,980 8,325 
Maryland .......... 153 | 32,739} 7414 2, 5.966 | 42.482 | 41.760 981 | 99.115 | 47,460 
Massachusetts ...... 126,742 48,745 | 77,997 106,533 34,372 5, 2,331 108,515 89,287 | 19,679 
Michigan ........... 352 | 67,870 | 17,982 88,480 057 405 71,762 52,186 | 1,660 
Minnesota 25,060 17,375 7,685 22,069 11,920 748 62 Wes ee a 
Mississippi ‘bos als mip nites saee 8,283 | 40,797 | 25,040 85,447 | 24,196 
Missouri .. ee»| 71,676 81,626 | 40,050 17,028 58,801 | 81,817 | 58,872 eee 58,164 | 48,524 
WIOVRUG "ss ctce stae 2 9,826 6,594 3,232 mark gos ay eo ca hie Bia See ¥en 
New Hampshire....| 36,400 82,871 8,529 87,519 25,881 2,112 441 88,845 82,789 422 
New Jersey........ 60,723 68,024 | *7,301 58.324 62,801 wore snee 28,338 46,943 | 24.115 
WOW WORK iiswecene 868,735 | 861,986 6,749 862,646 812,510 OS pee 276,007 195,878 | 124,604 
North Carolina ..... er ee aah saree 2,70 48.539 | 44,990 ante 246 | 86, 
DIIO x60 aanenas ees 264,975 | 205,557 | 59,418 231,610 187,232 | 11,405 | 12,194 || 187,497 170,874 | 28,126 
OTETON cinco etme s sae 9,888 8,457 431 5,270 8,951 5,006 183 ks meee sane 
Pennsylvania....... 296,391 | 276,316 | 20,075 268,030 16,765 | 178,871 | 12,776 || 148,272 230,772 | 82,202 
Rhode Island....... 13,692 | 8470 | 5,292 12.944 ch gp i all eae 11,467 6,680 | 1,675 
South Carolina... ./  .... ih .... ||Elect’rs| chosen the lature. 
Tennessee .......... . ies 709 | 69,274 sivee 78,638 | 66,178 
OXBB ves) uiseace che <nsin — store’ aie 47,548 | 15,438 ee 81,169 | 15,639 
VGEMONE:... cccnc aan | 42,419 13,321 | 29,098 83,808 6,849 218 1,969 89,563 10,569 545 
Virginia............ ie ¥ Peds Rojas: 1.999 | 16,290 | 74,823 | 74,681 291 | 89,706 | 60,310 
West Virginia...... | 93152 | 10,488 | 12,714 Res eee eS A os a ae 
Wisconsin .......... | 88458 | 65,884 | 17,574 $6,ii0 | 65,021 888 161 || 66,090 | 59,848 579 
Total ose secee 2,203,831 eae 406,812 |} 1,866,452 | 1,875,157 | 847,953 | 590,631 | 1,342,164 | 1,808,029 | 874,625 
Por ndnk: s.aeuses wk | 55.09 44.91 39.87 29.37 18.11 12.65 33.36 44.85 21.79 


The total vote of the people at the Presi- 
ee elections since 1824, has been as fol- 
ows: 


Year. Vote. Incfease. | Y: Vote. 

1828. 1,162,118 1848 2,575,284 127,256 
1832 - 1,290,491 128,873 | 1852 8,129,129 x 
3836..... 1,501, 210,802 | 1856 8,992,818 863,689 


1840,.... 2,402,654 901,861 | 1860.... 4,680,198 687,385 
1844..... 2,702,540 299,896 | 1864 ... 4,000,850 +679,343 

In 1864 there were eleven States which did 
not vote. If the vote which these States 
cast in 1860, viz., 858,524, is deducted from 
the vote of that year, there will remain 8,821,- 
$69, being the vote in 1860 of those States 
which voted in 1864. 

But the vote of 1864 was increased over that 
of 1860 by the vote of the Territories Kansas 


* Democratic majority. + Decrease. 


and Nevada, which had become States, viz., 
86,552. With this deduction, the vote of 1864 
was 8,964,298. The vote of the twenty-two 
States in 1860 and 1864 was as follows: 


Year. A Vote. Increase, 
AQGUS. ste nevctwerecane teers 8,821,669 
ty eS rs ee ees 8,964,298 140,700 


This is the increase of the vote of 1864 over 
1860 in the twenty-two Union States, includ- 
ing also the vote of West Virginia, which was 
33,590. 

The Presidential electors m 1864 were as 
follows: 

In Mlinois, the first three named are Electors 
at Large; in all the other States, the first two. 
The remainder of the names are placed in the 
numerical order of the districts they represent. 
The Electors of Delaware, Kentucky, and New 
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Jersey voted for wigs B. McClellan for Presi- 
dent, and George H. Pendleton for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Electors in the remaining States 
voted for Abraham Lincoln for President, and 
Andrew Johnson for Vice-President. 


Catirorn1a.—J. G. McCallum, Samuel Brannon, 
Charles Maclay, W. W. Crane, Jr., Walter Oliver. 
Conxecticort.—Johi T. Wait, Oliver F. Winches- 
ter,* James G. Batterson, Samuel C. Hubbard, Sabin 
L. Sayles, Frederick A. Benjamin. 
Devtaware.—Victor Du Pont, Ayers Stockley, Har- 
berson Heinkman. 
_ Inurxo1s.—John hing, 7 Francis A. Hoffman, 
Benjamin M. Prentiss, John V. Farwell, Hon. Anson 
8. er, John V. E James 8. Pogue, John 
J. Bennet, W. T. Hopkins, Frank Blade, J. C. Conk- 
, W Walker, Thos. W. Harris, F. A. Mc- 
Curdy, A. N. Metcalf, S. Clifford. 
Ixp1ana.—David S. Gooding, Richard W. Thom 
, Cyrus T. ore Henry R. 
xton, gage . Claypool, 
. Davidson, James 


Iows.—Charles Ben Darwin, William G. Thomp- 
son, John Van Valkenberg, Samuel S. Burdett, Ben- 
panes T. Hunt, Dan. Anderson, Gillman C. Mudgett, 

enry Clay Henderson. 

Kaysas.—W. F, Cloud, Thomas Moonlight, 
——, Robert McBrainey. 

Kentucky.—Frank Wolford, Thornton F. Mar- 
shall, T. A. Duke, B, C. Ritter, T. C. Winfrey, J. P. 

W. F. Bullock, A. H. Ward, George S. 
W. A. Hoskins, Harrison Taylor. 
wea ets Eat Eich 
- Wooliley, J. erry, J. E. er, J. elde 

ee eediiten 3 


Marye.—John B. eae Abner Stetson, Richard 
- Thos. A. D. Fessenden, Going Hathorn, 
@ 


man, 
j. P. Gilman, John N. Z 
ee eT a eaten 


Reese, R. S. Matthews, 


Massacuusetrs.—Edward Everett, Whiting Gris- 
wold, Richard Borden, Artemas Hale, George Put- 
nam, J. M. G. Williams, John G. Whittier, rge 
L. Davis, Stephen M. Weld, Levi Lincoln, William 
S. Clark, John Wells. 

Mica1cax.—Robert R. Beecher, Thomas D. Gilbert, 
Frederick Waldorf, Marsh Giddings, Christian Eber- 
ma Perry Hannah, Omar D. Conger, George W. 

‘ac 


Mrxwxesota.—Chas. H. Lindsley, John G. Betz, 
WN. Murdoch, J. W. Morford. 

Missover.—S. 0. Scofield, C. D. Drake, Lucien 
Eaton, Barnabas Smith, James C. Killian, H. J. 
Lindenbower, George R. Smith, Charles Carpenter, 
I. C. Parker, W. Smith Ingham, J. T. C. Fagg. 

Nevapa.—S. T. Gage, A. S. Peck, A. W. Bald- 


win. 

New Hawpsuire.—William H. Y. Hackett, Daniel 
M. Christie, Archibald H. Dunlap, Allen Giffin, Hen- 
ry 0. Kent. 

New Jersey.—William Patterson, Furman L. 
Mulford, Thomas McKeon, William P. MeMichael, 
oo R. Cornwell, Francis S. Lathrop, John Mc- 

regor. 

ne Yorx.—Horace Greeley, Preston King. Oba- 
diah Bowne, James S. T. Stranahan, George Ri 


n, 
C. Churchill, Ebenezer Blakele 
0 
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John E. Seeley, Jedediah Dewey, n H. Weaver 
James Alley, John W. Stebb Big ts tea Bristol, 
Joseph Candee, John P. Darling. 

Oxn10.—John M. Connell, John P. Biehn, John K. 
Green, Stanley Matthews, Lewis P. Gunckel, Ste- 
ae ohnston, William L. Walker, Miles Gardner, 

enry W. Smith, Ozias Bowen, Jacob Scroggs, 
William Sheffield, George A. Waller, Henry P- 
Page, James R. Stanberry, John H. McCombs, 
Frederick W. Wood, Lorenzo Danford, John Me- 
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Cook, Seth Marshall, Abner Kello z. 
eens were Woods, HN. George, J. F. 
ey. 


Singha hanks Fe te my Ta He Thomas Cun- 
am, ert P. Kin . Morrison Coa 
Henry Bumm, Wm. H. Barton H. Jenks’ 
Charles M. Runk, Robert Parke, William Taylor, 
John A. Hiestano, Richard H. Corryell, Edward 
Halliday, Charles F. Reed, Elias W. Hale, Charles 
H. Shriner, John B. Clark,* David McConaughy, 
David W. Woods, Isaac Benson, John rE AY 
uel B. Dick, Everard Bierer, John P. Penney, Ebe- 
nezer McJunkin, John W. Blanchard. 

Ruope Istanv.—Robert B. Cranston, William S. 
Slater, Rowse Babcock, Simon Henry Greene. 

Texnessee.—Horace Maynard, William H.. Wise- 
ner, Robert A. Crawford, Leonidas C. Hook, John 
C. Everett, William B. Stokes, J. 0. Shackle- 
a H. Gibbs, Almon Case, William 

. Fitch. 

Vervont.—Daniel Kellogg, Albert L. Catlin, Sen- 
eca M. Dorr, Ryland Fletcher, James W. Simpson. 

West Virer1a.—Ellery R. Hall, W. E. Steven- 
son, John H. Atkinson, Edward (©. Bunker, R. §. 
Brown. 

Wisconsix.—_Wm. W. Field, Henry L. Blood, Geo. 
C. Northrop, Jonathan Bowman, Allen Worden, 
tobe ry J. Turner, Henry F. Belitz, Alexander S. 

c 


On the evening after the election, when 
sufficient telegraphic despatches had been re- 
ceived to indicate the result, Mr. Lincoln was 
serenaded by a body of Pennsylvanians, when 
he said : 

Friends and Falow-Citizens: Even before I had 
been informed by you that this compliment was paid 
me by loyal citizens of Pennsylvania, friendly to me, 
Thad inferred that you were of that portion of my 
countrymen who think that the best interests of the 
nation are to be subserved by the support of the 
present administration. I do not pretend to say 
that you, who think so, embrace all the patriotism 
and loyalty of the country, but I do believe, and I 
trust without personal interest, that the welfare of 
the country does require that such a and en- 
dorsement should be given. 1 earnestly believe that 
the consequences of this day’s work, if it be as you 
assure and as now seems probable, will be to the 
lasting advantage, if not to the very salvation of the 
country. 

I cannot at this hour say what has been the result 
of the election; but whatever it may be I have no de- 
sire to modify this opinion, that all who have la- 
bored to-day in behalf of the Union have wrought 
for the best interests of the country and the world, 
not only for the present, but for all future ages, 
am thankful to God for this 2 sib of the people; 
but while deeply grateful for this mark of their con 
fidence in me, if I know my heart, my gratitude is 
free from any taint of personal triumph. I do not 
impugn the motives of any one opposed to me. It 
is no pleasure to me to es over any one, bat I 
give thanks to the Almighty for this evidence of the 
people’s resolution to stand by free government and 
the rights of humanity. 


J. Knox, Thomas Kingsford, eorge W. Bradford, 
* Chosen b — in place of John P. Elton, who died in 
Waterbury, Conn., November 10th, 1964. 


* Chosen by college in place of John Wister, absent ‘rom 
the country. 
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On October 3d, a National Convention of 
colored people was held in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
take into consideration the future of the col- 
ored race in America. The delegates were 
respectable in numbers, and their proceedings 
highly creditable. The following was adopted 
as the sense of the Convention: 


1st. As a branch of the human family, we have for 
long ages been deeply and cruelly wronged by peo- 
ee whose might constituted their right; we have 

een subdued, not by the power of ideas, but by 
brute force, and have been unjustly deprived not 
only of many of our natural rights, but debarred the 
privileges and advantages freely accorded to other 
men, 

2d. We have been made to suffer well-nigh every 
cruelty and indignity possible to be heaped upon 
human beings, and for no fault of our own. 

3d. We have been taunted with our inferiority by 
people whose statute books contain laws inflicting 
the severest penalties on whomsoeyver dared teach us 
the art of reading God’s word; we have been de- 
nounced as incurably ignorant, and, at the same 
time, have been, by stern enactments, debarred 
from taking even the first step toward self-enlight- 
enment and personal and national elevation; we 
have been declared incapable of self-government by 
those who refused us the right of experiment in that 
direction, and we have been denounced as cowards 
by men who refused at first to trust us with a mus- 
ket on the battle-field. 

4th. Asa ae we have been denied the owner- 
ship of our bo ies, our wives, homes, children, and 
the products of our own labor; we have been com- 
pelled, under pain of death, to submit to wrongs 
deeper and darker than the earth ever witnessed in 
the case of any other people; we have been forced 
to silence and inaction in full presence of the infernal 
spectacle of our sons groaning under the lash, our 
daughters ravished, our wives violated, and our fire- 
sides desolated, while we ourselves have been led to 
the shambles and sold like beasts of the field. 

5th. When the nation in her trial hour called her 
sable sons to arms, we gladly went to fight her bat- 
tles, but were denied the pay accorded to others, 
until public opinion demanded it, and then it was 
tardily granted. We have fought and conquered, 
but have been denied the laurels of victory. We 
have fought where pp gave us no glory, and 
where captivity meant cool murder on the field by 
fire, sword, and halter, and yet no black man ever 
flinched. 

6th. We are taxed, but denied the right of repre- 
sentation. We are practically debarred the right of 
trial by jury. And institutions of learning which we 
help to support are closed against us. 

We submit to the American people and the world 
the following declaration of our rights, asking a 
calm consideration thereof: . 

1st. We declare that all men are born free and 
equal; that no man or government has a right to 
annul, repeal, abrogate, contravene, or render inop- 
erative this fundamental principle, except it be for 
crime; therefore we demand the immediate and un- 
conditional abolition of slavery. 

2d. That as natives of the American soil we claim 
the right to remain upon it, and that any attempt to 
deport, remove, expatriate, or colonize us to any 
other land, or to mass us here against our will, is 
unjust, for here were we born, for this country our 
fathers and our brothers have fought, and here we 
hope to remain in the full enjoyment of enfranchised 
manhood and its dignities. 

8d. That as citizens of the Republic we claim the 
rights of other citizens; we claim that we are, by 
right, entitled to respect, that due attention should 
be given to our needs, that proper rewards should be 
given for our services, and that the immunities and 
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privileges of all other citizens and defenders of ine 
nation’s honor should be conceded to us; we claim 
the right to be heard in the halls of Congress; and 
we claim our fair share of the public domain, whether 
acquired by purchase, treaty, confiscation, or military 
conquest, 
4th. That emerging as we are from the lon night 
of gloom and sorrow, we are entitled to aid claim 
the yb ants 2 and aid of the entire Christian world, 
and we invoke the considerate aid of mankind in this” 
crisis of our history, and in this hour of sacrifice, 
suffering, and trial. 
hese are our wrongs—these a portion of what we 
deem to be our rights as men, as patriots, as citizens, 
and as children of the Common Father. To realize 
and attain these rights and their practical recogni- 
tion, is our Peper: We confide our cause to the 
ust God, whose benign aid we solemnly invoke. To 
im we appeal, 


The progress of public opinion in the free 
States relative to the social and political con- 
dition of the African race, is too important to 
be overlooked. 

The following letter is from the most highly 
educated and prominent man of that race in 
the Northern States : 

Roonester, May 23, 1864. 

Sin: Imean the complete abolition of every ves- 
tige, form, and modification of slavery in every part 
of the United States; perfect equality for the black 
man in every State before the law, in the jury-box 
at the ballot-box, and on the battle-field; ample and 
salutary retaliation for every instance of enslavement 
or slaughter of prisoners of any color, I mean that 
in the distribution of offices and honors under this 
Government, no discrimination shall be made in favor 
of or against any class of citizens, whether black or 
white, of native or foreign birth. And, supposin 
that the convention which is to meet at Clevelan 
means the same thing, I cheerfully give my name as 
one of the signers of the call. 

ours, res mink 
REDERICK DOUGLASS. 
E. Gitzert, Esq. 


On June 3d Mr, Chase, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in reply to an invitation to be present 
at a public meeting in New York, to cele- 
brate Gen. Grant’s victories, said: 


Permit me to add that, while we rejoice in the suc- 
cess of our armies, and give thanks to God for them, 
we should not forget that there is one class of de- 
fenders of the flag—one class of men loyal to the 
Union—to whom we yet fail to do complete justice. 
It will be the marvel of future historians that states- 
men of this day were willing to risk the success of 
rebellion, rather than entrust to black loyalists bul. 
lets and ballots, Very truly yours, 

& P. CHASE. 


At a later day, when Chief Justice, and pre- 
siding at the third anniversary of the Freed- 
men’s Relief Association in Washington, he 
said ; | 

And now comes another question. Shall the loyal 
blacks of rebel States be permitted to protect them- 
selves and protect white loyalists also by their votes, 
from new oppression by amnestied but still vindictive 
rebels? I cannot doubt what a just and magnani- 
mous people will determine. They will say, “ Let 
ballots go with bullets: let freedom be defended by 
suffrage,’’ and again legislation and administration 
will bow to the majesty of the people. 


While the bill to organize Montana Territory 
was before Congress, the question of negro suf. 
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frage came before that body. For the debates 
on the occasion, see Coneress U. 8. 

The question was discussed in Missouri, and 
strongly urged by Senator Brown, as necessary 
to be acted upon by the State Constitution- 
al Convention, which assembled in January, 
1865. It was earnestly pressed by the Radical 
Abolitionists, and somewhat discussed in vari- 
ous parts of the country. A joint resolution 
passed the Senate of Michigan, to submit to the 
people, in Noy., 1866, an amendment to the 
Constitution to allow colored men to vote. 

At the January, 1865, term of the United 
States Supreme Court, held at Washington, 
Chief Justice Chase presiding; on motion of 
Senator Charles Sumner, John 8. Rock, a citizen 
of Massachusetts, of African descent, was ad- 
mitted to practise as a member of the Court. 
A few weeks later the Rey. Dr. Garnett, a col- 
ored Virginian and native of Norfolk, conduct- 
ed the religious services, and preached in the 
Representatives’ Chamber of Congress on the 
Sabbath. The choir was composed of white 
and colored singers, and more colored people 
than ordinary were present in the congregation. 
At the Presidential reception on New Year’s 
day, 1865, the colored people hung round the 
doors until the crowd of white visitors sensibly 
diminished. They then summoned up courage, 
and began timidly to approach the hall. Some 
of them were richly and gaily dressed, some 
were in tattered garments, and some of them in 
the most fanciful and Plage costume. All 

ressed eagerly forward. en they came 
into the presence of the President, doubting as 
to their reception, the feelings of the poor crea- 
tures overcame them. What followed is thus 
narrated by a spectator: 

For nearly two weary hours Mr. Lincoln had been 
shaking the hands of the ‘‘ sovereigns,”’ and had be- 
come excessively weary and his p became lan- 
guid; but here his nerves rallied at the unwonted 
sight, and he welcomed this motley crowd with a 
heartiness that made them wild with exceeding joy. 
They laughed and wept, and wept and laughed, ex- 
claiming, en their blinding tears, ‘‘ God bless 
you!” ‘*God bless Abraham Lincoln!” “ God 

ress Massa Linkum!” 


On June 30th Mr. Chase resigned the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury, and ex-Gov. Tod, 
of Ohio, was nominated to fill the vacancy. He 
immediately declined, and Senator Fessenden, 
of Maine, was nominated and accepted. On 
Sept. 28d Postmaster Gen. Blair resigned, in 
compliance with the request of the following 
letter : 

Executive Manstox, Wasuiseton, Sept. 23, 1864. 
Hon Montgomery Blair. 

My Dear Siz: You have generously said to me 
more than once, that whenever your resignation 
could be a relief to me it was at my dispo The 
time has come. You very well know that this pro- 
ceeds from no dissatisfaction of mine with you per- 
sonally or oficial. Your uniform kindness has 
been unsurpassed by that of any friend; and while 
it is true that the war does not so greatly add to the 
difficulties of your department as to those of some 
others, it is yet much to act as I most truly can, that 
in the three years and a h f during which you have 

you. Iv.—b51 A 
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administered the General Post-office, I remember no 
single complaint against you in connection therewith. 
Yours as ever, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Ex-Goy. William Dennison, of Ohio, was ap- 

ope to the vacancy. About the same time 
. J. Speed, of Kentucky, became Attorney- 

General, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Bates. 

A colony of emigrants, who left Fortress 
Monroe in the spring of 1863 for Hayti, became 
the victims of misfortune from the day of their 
departure. They were attacked with the small- 
pox, and landed on the houseless island of 
A’Vache. A vessel was sent for them in Feb- 
ruary, which soon brought the remnant to 
Alexandria, in a state of great destitution. 

UNITED STATES OHRISTIAN COM- 
MISSION. From the commencement of the 
war the Young Men’s Ohristian Associations, 
in most of the larger cities and towns of the 
loyal States, had contributed largely, not only 
in money and supplies, to the relief and com- 
fort of the soldiers, but in personal service. 
Many of their members were in the army, and 
the sympathy felt for them by those who re- 
mained at home prompted to efficient action 
for the spiritual as well as physical needs of the 
army. After every considerable battle, mem- 
bers of these associations were despatched with 
money, sanitary stores, and supplies, and relig- 
ious and moral reading matter for free distribu- 
tion to the sufferers. 

Ata convention of these Christian Associa- 
tions, held in New York, November 16, 1861, 
it was resolved to organize from the representa- 
tives of these bodies a United States Christian 
pence rae the following persons were 
appointed: Rev. Rollin H. Neale, D. D., Bos- 
ton; George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
Rey. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D. D., New York; 
Rey. M. L. R. P. Thompson, D. D., Cincinnati; 
Hon. Benjamin F. Manierre, New York; Gen- 
eral Clinton B, Fisk, St. Louis; Rev. Benjamin 
©. Cutler, D. D., Brooklyn; Hon. John V. 
Farwell, Chicago; Mitchell H. ae 
Washington; John D. Hill, M. D., Buffilo. 
During the succeeding year Mr. Manierre and’ 
Rey. Dr. Cutler resigned, and their places 
were filled by the appointment of Jay Cooke, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, and Rev. James Eells, 
D. D., of Brooklyn. To these were subse- 
quently added John P. Crozer, of Philadel- 
phia; Charles Demond, of Boston; Rev. W. 
E. Boardman, Ex. Off. Philadelphia; Hon. 
George F. Patton, Bath, Me. ; Rev. James Pike, 
Sanbornton Bridge, N. H.; Edward 8. Tobey, 
Boston; Rey. Francis Wayland, D. D., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Rev. Heman Dyer, D: D., New 
York: Hon. William E. Dodge, New York; 
Nathan Bishop, LL.D., New York; Morris K. 
Jesup, New York; Joseph Patterson, Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Bishop M. Simpson, D. D., Philadel- 
phia; Hon. J. G. Smith, Gov. of Vt.; G. S: 
Griffith, Baltimore; Hon. W. T. Willey, Mor- 
gantown, W. V.; A. E. Chamberlain, Cincin- 
nati; Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. B., Lexing- 
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ton, Ky.; Rev. 8. D. Storrs, Atchison, Kansas; 
J. B. Roberts, San Francisco; Hon. James W. 
Nye, Oarson City, Nevada; Hon. W. A. Buck- 
ingham, Norwich, Conn.; Walter S. Griffith, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel B. Caldwell, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rey. Charles Hodge, D. D., Prince- 
ton, N. S.; Stephen Colwell, Philadelphia ; 
Horatio G. Jones, Philadelphia; William Frew, 
Pittsburg; Prof. M. L. Stoever, Gettysburg ; 
Rt. Rey. Alfred Lee, D. D., Wilmington, Del. ; 
Hon. Francis H. Pierpont, Alexandria, Va. ; 
Rt. Rev. ©. P. McIlvaine, D. D., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Hon. Schuyler Colfax, South Bend, Ind. ; 
Hon. John Owen, Detroit; Walter 8. Carter, 
Milwaukee; Hon. Hiram Price, Davenport, 
Iowa; Rev. E. Lehman, Chaska, Minn.; Rey. 
§. Cornelius, Portland, Oregon; Hon, John 
Evans, Denver City, Col. 

Mr. George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, was 
elected its President, and has served in that ca- 
pacity up to the present time. Three or four 
months were consumed in arranging its plan 
of operations, in obtaining the approval of the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Gen- 
eral in command, and the Surgeon General. 
It was then deemed best to remove its head- 
quarters to Philadelphia, and Rey. William E. 


Boardman was appointed General Secretary. 


There were added, in 1864, a Secretary of the 
Home organization, and a Secretary of the 
Field organization. 

The general character of the duties of the 
Commission was defined at the meeting that 
brought it into existence; its grand object as 
avowed was to promote the physical comfort 
and the spiritual welfare of the brave men of 
the army and navy, in the field, in the hospital, 
the prison, or wherever they may be found. 
Like the Government it embraces within the 
range of its influence the whole Union, and 
provides for the material and spiritual neces- 
sities of suffering humanity without regard to 
race, creed, or position. It aims to save life in 
the hour of peril, to ameliorate the condition 
of our soldiers and seamen, to perform in the 
midst of the war the office of a kind friend, to 
supply, as far as possible, the place of home, to 
furnish opportune and substantial relief when 
required, to bind up the wounds, to pour in the 
wine and the oil of love and peace, to speak a 
word of sympathy and encouragement to the 
suffering and depressed, to bring the influences 
of the Gospel to bear upon those who are far 
from home and its privileges, exposed to the 
dangers and temptations peculiar to the camp, 
‘to arrest the thoughtless in their course and 
reclaim the wayward, to send forth the living, 
practical teacher, to whisper Christian consola- 
tion to the dying, the wounded, and heavy-laden 
in heart. 

In addition to the general executive commit- 
tee and its central office in Philadelphia, the 
Commission has its agencies, its branch organi- 
zations in the principal cities and towns of the 
land, engaged in collecting stores and procur- 


ing funds to carry on the work in the field. It 
has its extensive bases of supplies for the dif. 
ferent armies, and its carefully-organized corps 
of permanent agents, thoroughly acquainted 
with the wants of the soldiers and prepared to 
forward stores upon a requisition given by 
those in proximity to the scene of action. It 
maintains a constant supervision over the cainp 
and field-hospitals, and when special emergen- 
cies arise demanding extraordinary activity and 
energy, during and after every battle, its repre- 
sentatives are present dispensing with a boun- 
tiful hand whatever may contribute to the 
comfort and immediate relief of the wounded. 
It sends forth ministers and laymen, voluntary 
agents, who labor without compensation to 
distribute with their own hands, under the di- 
rection of the surgeons, the stores gathered to- 
gether, to circulate the Scriptures, religious 
newspapers and tracts, reading of a moral and 
instructive character, and lead men to repent- 
ance and a Christian life. It aids the surgeon, 
helps the chaplain, follows the army in its 
marches, goes into the trenches, courses along 
the picket-line, and ministers personally to the 
suffering and the distressed. Its influence is 
felt wherever the dying, the wounded, the sick, 
and the afflicted are to be found. It furnishes 
clothing to the destitute, nutritious food to the 
sick, bocks for military hospitals, posts, and 
gunboats, a supply of paper, envelopes, ink, 
pens, pencils, and the thousand comforts which 


are gratefully appreciated by the soldier, and. 


which the Government cannot provide. It 
cheers with the consolations of religion those 
appointed to die; and as the soul passes from 
the body it receives its dying words, and com- 
municates the sad record to the bereaved at 
home. It administers Christian burial when 
practicable, and marks the place of interment 
for the satisfaction of distant friends. Besides 
the more private appeals and personal instruc- 
tions given by the delegates in the tent and the 
hospital, public services are held from day to 
day, especially during the winter campaigns, 
chapels are erected, and meetings for prayer, 
conference, and preaching organized. The Sec- 
retary of the Commission has compendiously but 
clearly set forth its system and work as follows: 
I. DIVISION OF THE ARMY FIELD. 

GeneraL.—l. Armies near Richmond. 2, Army in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 8. Army of the cunbes 
land, ete. 4. Armies along the Southern Mississipp!. 
5. Armies in Missouri, Arkansas, and Kansas. 6. The 
it southern coast, and gulf supplied from New 

ork. 

Specrat.—Stations and corps organizations. 

A station in each great army centre when the army 
is at rest, and a moving organization in each corps 
when the army moves. 

Out-stations to meet wants of various sections. 

Permanent stations in all great permanent centres. 

Il. MEN AND WOMEN FOR THE FIELD. 

1. Agents. —Permanent—paid. 

One field agent for each general division, five in all, 
with assistants in the larger fields. ° 

One station agent or corps captain for each station 
or corps organization, with teamsters. 

2, Delegates for six weeks, or longer, unpaid; from 


oe 
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two to ten at each station, as needed; and at City 
Point, forty to fifty. Three hundred the full corps. 
Over three thousand in all have served. 

8. Managers of Diet Kitchens.—About sixty ladies 

employed. 
III, APPLIANCES. 

1, Barrack chapels, store, and subsistence rooms, 
at permanent camps. 

2. Chapel, store, and subsistence tents, at all moy- 
able stations. 

3. Churches, houses, etc., detailed by Government, 
at most permanent stations. 

4. Wagons and teams, four horse, for each moving 
Gapeisation ; two-horse for such stations as require 

em. 

5. Special diet kitchens in field-hospitals, managed 
under direction of the surgeons, by Christian Com- 
mission lady managers. 

Iv. LABORS. 

1. Hospital.—Preaching ; prayer-meetings ; person- 
al intercourse with ipldioce: aa distribution. 

2. Field.—The same—at all stations, and along the 
lines ; at all out-stations, isolated posts, batteries, etc. 

3. Battle-field work. 

4. Individual relief, aid, and information, at special 


uest. 
Br Forwarding home money for soldiers in service, 
and effects of deceased soldiers. 
6. Managing special diet kitchens, under medical 


Y. WHAT IS DISTRIBUTED. 

Battle-field, hospital, and special diet kitchen 
stores; such as shirts, drawers, socks, handkerchiefs, 
towels, band: , lint, farina, corn-starch, crackers, 
cordials, — fruits, canned fruits, fresh apples, 
‘grapes, peaches, etc., onions, potatoes, ice, s S, 
ae ickles, etc., Jamaica ginger, steal al je 

ibles for pon and Bible-classes ; Testaments to 
allsoldiers. Scriptures in German, French, and other 
foreign race ex Gunboat libraries, hospital libra- 
ries, soldiers’ books, weekly and monthly religious 
ray over four hundred thousand a month; tracts, 
Silent Comforters, etc. > 


The General Government has cheerfully fur- 
nished the free transportation of men and sup- 
plies over all military railways, and generously 
granted many privileges and accommodations, 
restricted only by absolute military necessity. 
Railroad and steamboat companies have, under 
proper regulations, very generally given passes 
for the delegates of the Commission and for the 
transportation of their stores. The telegraph 
wires, without charge, have been used for the 
transmission of despatches on business with the 
Institution, and every information and oppor- 
tunity afforded to enable the Commission to 
carry forward its appropriate and benevolent 
work intelligently and successfully: The whole 
army is accessible to the labors of the Commis- 
sion. Its delegates are welcomed at all points, 
its authority regarded and its influence felt. 
Its voluntary, unpaid delegates, have been men 
of the highest position and character, bishops 
and pastors of the largest and most influential 
churches in city and country, lawyers and phy- 
sicians of eminence, merchants and manufac- 
turers, students of colleges and theological 
seminaries, etc. The American Bible Society 
has granted largely of Bibles and Testaments 
in different languages; the Tract and Publica- 
tion Societies, and publishers of religious and 
moral books, periodicals, and newspapers, of 
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their several issues; and ladies of the highest 
respectability have given themselves to the 
work, under its auspices, of providing for the 
necessities of the suffering soldier. 

The expenditures as well as the receipts of 

the Commission have increased each year in 6 
rapidly-expanding rate. In 1862, the first 
year of its existence, its entire receipts were 
$231,256.29, of which only $50,000 or $60,000 
were in cash, the remainder being in supplies 
and facilities of transportation, etc., granted to 
it. In 1863 the total receipts of the central 
and branch offices of the Commission were esti- 
mated at $916,837.65: of which $358,239.29 
was in money, and the remainder in stores, 
grants, and railroad and telegraph facilities, and 
the estimated value of the services of delegates. 
In 1864 the total estimated receipts were 
$2,882,347.86: of which $1,297,755.28 was in 
money; $1,160,508.37 in hospital stores; $33,- 
084.38 in publications donated; $72,114.83 in 
Bibles and Testaments from the American Bible 
Society. The estimated value of volunteer dele- 
gates services was $169,920; the value of rail- 
road, steamboat, and other transportation facili- 
ties, $106,765; value of telegraphic facilities, 
$26,450; rents of warehouses and offices do- 
nated, $6,750. 
’ The total aggregate of receipts for the three 
years ending Jan. 1, 1865, was $4,030,441.80. 
Since that period not far from $400,000 in 
money has been received, and very large 
amounts of hospital supplies. 

The following general summary of the work 
and distribution of the Commission for the year 
1864, will give some idea of its activity and 
usefulness : 


Boxes of hospital storés and publica- 
tions distributed during the year.. 47,108 
Value of stores distributed......... 
Value of publications distributed. .. 
Value of stationery distributed...... 
Value of 205 chapels and chapel tents 
erected during last winter and the 
present, in the various armies.... 114,359 73 


Hee een eee ee eee 


Copies of “Silent Comforter,” &c... 
pis paso commissioned during the 

Dis crartadmnace capasnhs kane saps 
hagweaphs number of days of dele- 


Cee eee ee eee eee eee 


yverage 
stantly in field during the year... 
Name of delegates now in the 
PM acin dleselatusanendhadenena 
Balance of cash on hand at the cen- 
tral office, January Ist, 1805...... 


UNITED STATES UNION COMMISSION, 
This, like the Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
sions, was called into existence by the exigencies 
of the war. The contending armies surging to 
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and fro over extensive regions of country had 
desolated them completely, seizing not only 
garnered but growing crops, cattle, horses, and 
mules, and destroying ruthlessly dwellings, 
barns, and fences, often applying the torch to 
those edifices which shot and shell had spared. 
From these desolated regions, often infested 
with guerrillas, whose murderous malignity 
spared neither age nor sex, fled their wretched 
inhabitants, mostly women and children, home- 
less and penniless, nearly naked and often 
starving, wearied, sick, and dying, seeking 
shelter and sustenance within the Union lines, 
at Nashville, Vicksburg, and Memphis. “Mili- 
tary necessity forbade their remaining in these 
advanced posts of the Union armies; and render- 
ing them what assistance could be spared in the 
way of food, the Government shipped them to 
Cairo, Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
other points. Here they were landed, sick, 
helpless, and friendless. Neither State nor 
municipal charity could legally be bestowed 
upon them, but that they might not perish 
benevolent societies were organized which did 
what they could to shelter, clothe, and feed 
them, and provide places for them in the coun- 
try. These organizations were local, called into 
existence by the emergency, and had not any 


central organization or means of mutual co- 


operation. Meanwhile the demand: for help 
was increasing with fearful rapidity. In June, 
1864, the present President of the American 
Union Commission, visiting the West with other 
gentlemen as a delegate of the United States 
Christian Commission, became deeply affected 
with the sufferings and necessities of these poor 
refugees, and after free conference with other 
patriotic and benevolent men, east and west, 
it was resolved to organize a Commission, hay- 
ing for its object the care and welfare of these 
refugees, and their eventual restoration, so far 
as was possible, to homes and home comforts, 
Most of these people were the wives and chil- 
dren of Unionists, who had either been killed 
or imprisoned for their loyalty, or were sery- 
ing in the Union armies as soldiers of the na- 
tion. To leave their families to perish would 
have been unworthy of a great and noble peo- 
ple. A small portion, under the teachings of 
southern demogogues, were, in spite of their 
sufferings, still disloyal; but they, too, were 
starving, and Christianity forbade refusing suc- 
cer tothem. It was foreseen, too, that with the 
close of the war would arise other needs no less 
imperious, and demanding an enlarged and na- 
tional charity. Industry must be revived in the 
regions wasted by war; desolated homes must 
be rebuilt, and farms stocked anew and supplied 
with the implements of husbandry and with 
seeds for crdps. The confiscated lands must be 
made accessible to settlers, and emigration of 
the right character guided and stimulated. Free 
schools must be organized and sustained for a 
time in part by northern capital. Loyal presses, 
too, must be established, and the social struc- 
ture renoyated and placed upon its new basis 
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of freedom, order, and law. While this change 
was going on, though superintended mainly, 
and supported in part by persons who had pre- 
viously resided in the regions to be réclaimed, 
aid would be required for some time from those 
sections which had not been despoiled by the 
ravages of war. To the various local refugee 
societies letters were addressed and their co- 
pea counsel, and suggestions sought. 
These organizations welcomed with great cor- 
diality the new movement, and united with it 
as branches, or entered into harmonious co- 
operation with it. The American Union Com- 
mission, as thus organized, has its headquarters 
in New York City, but includes auxiliaries in 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Cairo, Memphis, Nashville, Charleston, 
and other points. Its present officers are Rey. 
Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., President; Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, Corresponding Secretary; H. 
G. Odiorne, Esq., of Cincinnati, Western Secre- 
tary; H. M. Pierce, LL.D., Recording Secre- 
tary; A. V. Stout, Esq. (President of Shoe and 
Leather Bank), Treasurer; and an Executive 
Committee of six members. Its fundamental 
article, approved, as is the whole work and pur- 
pose of the Commission, by the Government, 
states that it “is constituted for the purpose of 
aiding and coéperating with the people of those 
portions of the United States which have been 
desolated and impoverished by the war, in the 
restoration of their civil and social condition 
upon the basis of industry, education, freedom, 
and Christian morality,” 

About the 1st of October, 1864, the Commis- 
sion was fully organized for its work, and found 
at first abundant occupation in relieving the 
immediate necessities of homeless refugees, who 
were brought from the South in Government 
transports and landed upon the wharves in the 
most destitute condition. Nearly 100,000 have 
thus been thrown upon the charity of the be- 
nevolent during the past seven or eight months, 
The Commission has gathered them into bar- 
racks or “homes” at St. Louis, Cairo, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New York, and 
other points in the North, fed, clothed, and 
provided them with medical care, and where it 
was possible procured for them places, where, 
by their own industry, they could obtain a live- 
lihood. Experience in other organizations has 
proved that the retention of large numbers in 
camps and barracks in a state of idleness, was 
injurious alike to their health, their morals, and 
their subsequent efficiency, and hence the Com- 
mission has sought as speedily as possible to 
place all who were able to work in situations 
where they might obtain their bread by their 
labor. The extraordinary campaigns of General 
Sherman, and the sudden collapse of the rebel- 
lion, rendered a different system necessary in 
the Seaboard States, It was neither practica- 
ble nor desirable to bring the thousands who 
flocked into Savannah, Charleston, Wilming- 
ton, Newbern, Goldsborough, Petersburg, and 
Richmond, to the North. They must be aided 
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in their dire necessity at home, and as soon as 
practicable assisted to sustain themselves. Pro- 
visions were accordingly shipped to Savannah, 
Charleston, Newbern, Richmond, and other 
points, and careful and trustworthy agents de- 
spatched with them to see to their honest and 
faithful distribution. Pauperism, or the depend- 
ence upon charity without effort at self-help, 
was sternly discouraged; the cities were dis- 
tricted, and the applicants visited at their homes. 

The Commission has disburséd in money and 
clothing from its New York office in the past 
six months, $70,000, and the various auxiliary 
boards probably fully as much more. (The 
Boston Branch has expended $32,000.) 

It has already commenced its arrangements 
for opening schools in Richmond and other cities 
of the South, and furnishing seeds and agricul- 
tural implements to the impoverished people 
of the Southern States, that they may be able 
to resume their long interrupted industry. It 
will be its aim to do whatever it can to aid in 


the work of restoration and social reorganiza- 


tion, while carefully avoiding interference with 
the military and political operations of the 
Government on the one hand, and the mission- 
ary and Sunday school operations of the vari- 
ous religious denominations on the other. A 
wide scope is opened for its beneficent labors, 
and conducted as they are, and are likely to be, 
' by men of sound judgment, ardent benevolence, 
and great practical ability, they can hardly fail 
to exert a powerful influence for good in the 
future of the nation. 
* UNITARIANS. The “ Monthly Journal,” 
published by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gives the following information of the 
number of Unitarian ministers and societies in 
the United States, in the year 1864: The whole 
number of societies is 250, an increase of three 
over last year. In 1830 there were 193 socie- 
ties; the increase for thirty-five years has been 
about thirty per cent. Of these 250 societies, 
67 have no pastors. The whole number of 
ministers is 326; this includes professors in 
colleges, chaplains, &c. 136 of these are un- 
settled, 193 settled. The year before there were 
843 ministers; loss17. There are two theolog- 
ical schools in the denomination; one in Cam- 
bridge, and one in Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
The English Unitarians, embracing Unitarian 
seceders from the Baptists (‘‘ General Baptists”’), 
Presbyterians (“‘ Presbytery of Antrim,” “ Re- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster,” and the “ Synod 
of Munster”), and Methodists (“‘ The Christian 
Brethren”), number about 270 ministers, who 
have charge of congregations, and abont 300 
places which have chapels, 140 Sabbath schools, 
with 15,279 scholars. 


Toward the close of the year 1864 an impor-- 


tant movement commenced among the Amer- 
ican Unitarians toward a more compact denom- 
inational organization. Qn Dec. 7 a special 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
was held at Boston to discuss the need of in- 
creased funds in order to make use of “ mani- 
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fest openings for as Unitarian churches 
in towns at the North, working in the army, 
and entering into the recivilization of the 
South.” Hitherto the receipts of the associa- 
tion, which is now forty years old, had been 
altogether too small for such an object, those 
of the preceding year only amounting to $6,000, 
and those of the year before to only half that 
sum. The meeting, with great unanimity, re- 


solved to raise, during the coming year, $100,- 


000 for denominational purposes. As the exist- 
ing organization of the denomination was deem- 
ed insufficient, it was, upon motion of Dr. Bel- 
lows, resolved to appoint “a committee of three 
ministers and seven laymen, to call a national 
convention, to consist of the pastor and two 
delegates from each church or parish in the 
Unitarian denomination, to meet in the city of 
New York, to consider the cause of the denom- 
ination, and to institute measures for its good.” 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York; Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, of Boston; and Rev. Charles H. Brig- 
Bae, of Taunton, were the ministerial mem- 
ers. 

UNIVERSALISTS. The General Conven- 
tion of the Universalists held its session for the 
year 1864 in Concord, N. H., on Tuesday, Sept. 
20th, and organized by the election of the Rev. 
G. L. Demarest, of Ohio, as President. Com- 
munications were read from several State con- 
ventions, from which it appeared that Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York, had ap- 
proved the plan for denominational organiza- 
tion submitted by the last General Convention ; 
that Rhode Island, Iowa, and Illinois had re- 
jected it, while other States had deferred ac- 
tion. It accordingly appeared that the plan 
was not accepted. The general tenor of the 
communications was, however, favorable to the 
plan es a whole; and the pains, industry, and 
skill of the committee who had prepared it, 
were duly acknowledged. The principal com- 
plaint was that the plan had too many details, 
that it did not leave enough to the discretion 
of the States and Associations. The following 
resolutions on the state of the country were 
adopted by a unanimous report: 

Whereas, The fearful war with which our nation 
has been scourged for years still continues, and 
makes additional demands on our courage, energy, 
patience, and faith, therefore 

Resolved, That we recognize in it the punishment 
of our people for their persistent arrogance and op- 
pression, We cannot, therefore, hope for the return 
of peace through efforts to rivet anew the chains of 
the bondman, or to perpetuate the former plering in- 
consistencies between our professions of love for 
liberty, and the support of slavery. 

Resolved, That While we deplore the bloodshed, 
costliness, and agonies of war, and earnestly pray 
for peace, we yet deem a cessati»x of hostilities 
which leaves it unsettled whether treason is to be 
rebuked, or petted and fondled, a delusion and a 
snare. If followed by attempts to bribe traitors to 
return to a nominal allegiance by the promise ef sur- 
rendering to their vengeance two hundred thousand 
colored men, who are now bravely battling in our 
armies for union and order, it would show such das- 
tardly perfidy in our Government as would call down 
on our nation the stern displeasure of a righteous 
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God, and condemnation from all good men, Such 
attempts would sound the knell of our Union, the 
shipwreck of our country. 


URUGUAY. The Oriental Republic of Uru- 
guay, a republic in South America. Its area is 
about 3,375 geographical square miles, and the 
population in 1860, 240,965 inhabitants. The 
city of Montevideo had, in 1860, 37,787 inhab- 
itants; and, in 1862, in consequence of the 
annexation of Cordon and Aguada, 45,765. 
According to the estimate of the budget for the 
eighteen months from July 1, 1860, to Dee, 31, 
1861, the receipts amounted to 3,579,802 pias- 
tres. The amount of the importations was, in 
1861, 9,642,522 piastres, and that of exporta- 
tions, 7,576,257 piastres. 

The republic of Uruguay has been frequently 
a prey to civil war between the party of the 
‘eolorados,” and the “ blancos” or “ blanqui- 
llos.” On April 19, 1860, a former President of 
Uruguay, General Venancio Flores, who was 
regarded as the head of the party of the “ col- 
orados,” and who, having been exiled, had taken 
service in the Argentine army, raised again the 
standard of insurrection. The Legislature, at 
Montevideo, declared him guilty of high treason, 
and sent a small force against him, which, how- 
ever, proved insufficient to expel him from the 
territory of the republic. In August, 1863, 
Flores advanced as far as three leagues from 
Montevideo, but on Aug. 16th he was defeated 
at Las Piedras by General Medina. Soon after 
Flores, in turn, defeated General Diego Lamas. 
In January, 1864, a new President, Mr. Aguirre, 
assumed the reins of government at Montevideo, 
and negotiations for terminating the civil war 
were carried on between the two belligerent 
parties, but they led to no result. 

The war between them assumed larger 
dimensions and a greater importance, when, 
toward the close of the year, the neighbor- 
ing States of Brazil and Paraguay began to 
take part in it. At the beginning of the insur- 
rection, the Brazilian residents in Urrguay, as 
well as the people of the adjoining Brazilian 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, had openly 
supported the chief of the insurgents, General 
Flores. This naturally produced a great irrita- 
tion on the part of the people of Uruguay against 
the Brazilians. The complaints of the latter 
induced the government of Brazil to ask for 
indemnification and guarantees as to the future, 
and when the government of Montevideo hesi- 
tated to comply with these demands, Vice-Ad- 
miral Baron de Tamandaré, the commander of 
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the Brazilian squadron in the Rio de la Plata, 
on Oct. 11, addressed a circular note to the 
representatives of the foreign powers at Monte- 
video, informing them that in consequence of 
the non-acceptance of the Brazilian ultimatum 
by Uruguay, he would immediately exercise 
reprisals by sea, while at the same time the 
imperial army would be marched into the 
northern provinces of Uruguay. The repre- 
sentatives of England, France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, strongly protested against the conduct 
of Brazil, denied her right to declare a blockade 
without a previous declaration of war, and 
declared that they could not allow the search 
of their vessels by Brazilians. _ 

The sympathies shown by Brazil with the 
insurrection, called forth a protest from the 
President of Paraguay, General Lopez. Brazil 
was suspected by Paragnay, as well as by the 
northern provinces of the Argentine republic, 
of an intention to annex the entire territory of 
Uruguay to herself, and thus to obtain the sole 
control of the mouth of the river La Plata. Tho 
President of Paraguay, therefore, notitied Brazil 
that an armed Brazilian intervention in Uruguay, 
would be regarded by Paraguay as a case of 
war; and when this protest was not heeded, war 
was declared against Brazil. 

The government of the Argentine republic 
sympathized with Brazil and Gen. Flores, but 
the provinces of Corrientes and Entre Rios 
declared that they could not oppose the march 
of a Paraguaian army through their territory to 
the aid of Uruguay. 

The march of the Brazilian army into the 
territory of Uruguay commenced in November. 
At the beginning of December, the Brazilian 
forces, conjointly with those of Gen. Flores, 
began to lay siege to the Urnguayan fortress of 
Paysandi, which, after the resistance of a few 
days and after some bloody engagements, fell 
into the hands of Flores. Both Flores and the 
Brazilians then advanced against the capital of 
Uruguay, and it was expected it, would soon 
fall into their hands, and that the war would 
be brought to a close early in 1865. 

While the Brazilians were advancing in Uru- 
guay, astrong force from Paraguay invaded the 
adjacent provinces of Brazil, when, from want 
of communication with Rio de Janeiro, no re- 
sistance could be offered to them. As the war 
operations only commenced in December, 1864, 
and continued in 1865, we postpone a fuller ac- 
count of them to the next volume of the An- 
NUAL CyoLoPA@DIA, 
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VERMONT. The number of troops fur- 
nished by Vermont to the army from the com- 
mencement of the war to October Ist, 1864, was 
82,710, which showed an enlistment during the 
first nine months of 1864 of 14,486 men. The 


infantry and cavalry regiments of the State, 
though proportionally few, have borne an 
honorable part in the war, and proved among 
the most staunch and trustworthy troops in 
the service. 


ee 
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The annual State election took place in Sep- 
tember, and resulted in the choice of John Greg- 
ory Smith, Union Republican, by a majority 
of 19,415 over Timothy P. Redfield, Democrat, 
in a popular vote of 44,689. The remainder 
of the Republican State ticket was elected by 
similar majorities. In 1863 the majority for 
Governor Smith was 17,751. The following 
was the result of the election for members of 


the Thirty-ninth Congress: 
on Republican, Democratic. 
Dist. 1i—F. E. Woodbridge, 9,449..... 8. M. Wells,..... 8,667 
* 2—J. 8. Morrill,..... 12,409..... R. McK. Ormsby, 4,793 
* 3—P. Baxter,. --9,408..... G. Harrington,....3,2381 


In the succeeding November the Union Re- 
publican electors for President were chosen by 
a majority of 29,097 in a vote of 55,741, and 
cast the vote of the State for Abraham Lincoln 
and Andrew Johnson. 

From a report of the Senate Committee on 
Finance of the Vermont Legislature, it appears 
that the debt of Vermont amounts to $1,640,- 
845, or $5.21 for each person in the State. A 
claim of $90,000 against the General Govern- 
ment, if collected and paid, will reduce the 
debt by that sum. The debt is principally 
fanded, and is payable in 1871, 1874, and 1876. 
The total expenditures for 1864, including in- 
terest on the debt and war expenses, were 
$1,228,993, and the receipts were $931,853, 
_ making the increase of the State debt for the 
year $233,447. Upon an examination of the 
financial resources of the State, it appears that, 
in increase of population and in many of the 
branches of industry, Vermont is behind the 
other New England States. The last census 
shows that the ratio of increase in population 
is only 0.31 per cent., while the other New 
England States range from 2.65 to 42.10 per 
cent. In manufactures Vermont also compares 
unfavorably with the other New England 
States, but makes a better record in flour, 
meal, and lumber. The valuation of the State 
was increased but 82.83 per cent. In the 
other States the increase has been from 42 to 
185 per cent. The committee attribute this 
unfavorable condition of affairs to the laws of 
Vermont, which do not encourage business 
enterprise. They allow the seizure of property 
by attachment, and afford no relief to the un- 
su man of business by laws of insol- 
vency. Hence many of the enterprising busi- 
ness men of the State have sought homes else- 
where. 

On November 1st the Legislature reélected 
the following board of judges of the Supreme 
Court: Chief Justice, Luke P. Polard; Assist- 
ant Justices, Asa O. Aldis, John Pierpont, 
James Barrett, L. OC. Kellogg, and Asahel 
Peck; W. G. Veavey, of Rutland, was elected 
reporter of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

On October 19th the town of St. Albans, on 
the Vermont Central Railroad, about 15 miles 
from the Canada frontier, was the scene of a 
raid, accompanied by wanton bloodshed, by 
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Southern refugees from Canada, under the lead- 
ership of one Young, a rebel officer, which for a 
time filled the northern part of the State with 
alarm. At 3} P.M. a body of between 30 and 
40 rebels, well organized and armed, who had 
been quietly assembling during the previous 
week, made a combined attack on the St. 
Albans, Franklin County, and First Naticnal 
Banks. Not more than one or two persons 
were in any one of these institutions at the 
time; and these being easily overpowered, the 
raiders were enabled to abstract a sum in 
bank notes amounting in the aggregate to 
$211,150. They then seized upon all the 
horses they could find, either in the streets or 
in livery stables, and mounting, rode off tow- 
ard Canada. The whole affair occupied less 
than twenty minutes. Previously to their de- 
parture they wantonly fired upon a number of 
unoffending and unarmed citizens, of whom 
several were wounded, one fatally. While rob- 
bing the banks, they stated that they were act- 
ing under orders from the rebel General Early, 
and were retaliating for acts committed by 
Federal troops in the valley of the Shenandoah. 
The robbery was skilfully planned for the day 
succeeding the market day, when the town 
was unusually dull; and to the unexpectedness 
with which it came must be attributed its suc- 
cess. Secret attempts had also been made to 
fire the town, which fortunately failed. 

As soon as the inhabitants had recovered 
from their surprise, a body of men was at once 
organized to pursue the raiders, who, how- 
ever, being well mounted, had a considerable 
start. The authorities of the State were also 
promptly notified, and men and arms arrived 
in large numbers in St. Albans within a day or 
two. The neighboring border towns imme- 
diately took every precaution to guard against 
similar attacks, and for several days an active 
system of patrols was maintained. As a fur- 
ther means of arousing the vigilance of the 
country, the St. Albans’ banks offered a reward 
of $10,000 for the recovery of the plunder 
and the capture of the raiders. These were 
vigorously pursued by the armed citizens, 
dropping by the way a considerable number of 
the purloined bank notes, but succeeded in 
escaping over the frontier into Canada, where 
nearly the whole gang were eventually cap- 
tured either by the armed citizens of Vermont, 
who started in pursuit, or by the Canadian 
authorities. The latter, in accordance with 
instructions from the Governor General, Lord 
Monck, showed considerable activity in pro- 
curing the arrest of the raiders. Those of the — 
latter arrested by American citizens were at 
once turned over to the local authorities. 
The legal proceedings to which the raid gave 
rise in Canada are described under the head of 
Forrten RELATIONS. 

VINTON, Mrs. Caresta Hortman, an Amer- 
ican missionary. She was born in Union, Conn., 
in 1809, died in Rangoon, Burmah, Dec. 20, 
1864. She married Rev. Justus H. Vinton. 
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then under appointment as a missionary to the 
Karens in Burmah, April 9, 1834. Her early 
education was obtained at the Wilbraham 
(Mass.) Academy, but for some months previous 
to sailing for Burmah, she had been studying 
the Karen language with a native teacher at 
Hamilton, N. Y., and on arriving at her field of 
labor she could converse intelligibly in Karen. 
She possessed decided talent as a writer and 
teacher, was a poet of fair ability, as her Karen 
hymn books gives evidence. Her energy, zeal, 
and perseverance enabled her to accomplish 
more than most female missionaries in the 
instruction of the Karens. She was very suc- 
cessful in teaching the Karen women, who, un- 
der her instruction, adopted the habits, dress, 
and refinement of manners of civilized life, and 
have done honor to their instructress. Mrs. 
Vinton visited the United States in 1848 for the 
restoration of her health, and remained two 
years, when she returned to her field of labor. 
In 1862 she again returned to the United States 
for a few months, but returned with renewed 
energy to her work. 

VIRGINIA. The questions which engrossed 
the attention of the authorities of Virginia re- 
lated exclusively to the war; its success ab- 
sorbed all their thoughts. The Legislature was 
urged to pass such laws as would bring into the 
field all the able-bodied men not necessary to 
the State Government. Thus far every oflicer 
had been exempt, although without any duties 
to perform. Between forty and fifty counties 
of the State were within the Federal lines, and 
the original State officers in these counties had 
fled to Richmond. The average number of offi- 
cers in these counties was about sixty, and it 
was estimated that they would form a force of 
two thousand men. By the decisions of the 
courts they were exempt from military service, 
notwithstanding they had no civil duties to 
perform. The Governor thus viewed the sub- 
ject: ; 

If all officers designated in the Constitution, and in 
the laws made in pursuance thereof, are to be ex- 
empted because they are State officers; if Justices 
of the Peace, who, by-the-bye, were never exempted 
until the 1st of October, 1862, having from the revo- 
lution to that period been required to perform mili- 
tary duty; if all sheriffs and clerks and their depu- 
ties, all commissioners of the revenue, all surveyors 
and Commonwealth attorneys, ‘all constables and 
overseers of the poor, all county agents for supply- 
ing soldiers’ families, all salt agents, commercial 
agents, etc., all employés of banks, cities, towns, 
etc., are to be exempt, indiscriminately and without 
reference to their necessity, then, indeed, in the lan- 
guage of the decision so frequently quoted, the spec- 
tacle might be presented of a nation subjugated and 
destroyed at a time when it had within its limits citi- 
zens amply sufficient to defend it against all the as- 
saults of the enemy, but whose services could not be 
commanded because, forsooth, Government had con- 
tracted with them that they should not be required 
10 serve in the army. 


The Governor further recommended the pas- 
sage of a law authorizing the issue of a procla- 
mation warning all citizens of Virginia in for- 
eign parts to return without delay to the State; 


failing in which, beside personal penalties theit 
property of every description should be confis- 
one and their families sent into the Federal 
ines. f 

The free negroes became quite disorderly, 
and in the towns, especially Richmond, they 
were guilty of many outrages on persons and 
property. It was said: ‘“‘They are found codp- 
erating with the enemy, and occasionally indulg 
ing in the utterance of treasonable sentiments 
and threats against their fellow-citizens.” 

The question of arming the slaves created 
great discussion. It was said that the North 
had exhausted all her floating population, and 
openly recruited her armies on the continent 
of Europe. Not content with this she had 
seized their slaves, and in violation of all civil- 
ization had armed them against their masters. 
Under every disadvantage the war had been 
Loser deep into its fourth year, and the 

outhern people found themselves looking 
around for material to enlarge their armies. 
Whence was it to come? The laws of natural 
accretion would not furnish a sufficient supply 
of men. Foreign countries were in effect closed. 
Recruiting from the prisoners would not, ex- 
cept to a limited extent, supply the wants, and 
public attention naturally turned to the slaves 
as a ready and abundant stock from which to 
draw. | 

Some considered this policy as giving up the 

institution of slavery; others declared that if 
the slaves were put into the ranks it would 
drive out the whites from them, and diffuse 
dissatisfaction throughout'the Confederacy. In 
reply it was said that the policy would effect- 
ually silence the clamor of the poor man about 
this being the rich man’s war; and that there 
was no purpose to mingle the two races in the 
same ranks, and that there could not be a rea- 
sonable objection to fighting the enemy’s ne- 
groes with their slaves. 
- As to the abandonment of slavery, it was 
said that it had been already proclaimed to be 
at an end by the North, and would undoubtedly 
be so if the South was subjugated, and that by 
making it aid in the southern defence, it would. 
improve the chance of preserving it. 

There was a unanimous opinion in favor of 
using the slaves in the various menial employ- 
ments of the army, and as sappers and miners 
and pioneers, but much diversity as to using. 
them as soldiers. ~ 

The measure was finally approved by the 
Legislature of Virginia, and adopted by the 
Congress at Richmond, but too late to be of any 
advantage. 

A comparison of the census of Virginia, 
taken in 1860, with the census of 1863, showed 
that of the number of slaves in the whole State 
in 1860, only 3,803 had been lost above the nat- 
ural propagation and other increase. Of horses 
in that portion of the State under Confederate 
control the loss was 25,201. In 1860 the num- 
ber of cattle returned for taxation in the entire 
State was 1,021,132, or ninety-sevex for every 
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one hundred white persons. In 1863 the num- 
ber of cattle within the territory, free from the 
occupation and incursions of the Federal army, 
was 507,152, to which add 8 per cent., the 
usual difference between the actual and taxable 
num and there were 547,724 cattle within 
Confederate control in the last-mentioned year, 
which is one hundred and five head of cattle 
to every one hundred white inhabitants. 

The returns show an increase of 72,336 sheep, 
and a loss of 156,970 hogs in the counties and 

rations under the rebels. 

t an election for State officers William 
Smith was chosen as the successor of Gov. 
John Letcher. 

An address was issued to the*soldiers of Vir- 
ginia by the Legislature in March, urging to 
extreme sacrifices and efforts of bravery as cer- 
tain to be followed with triumphant success. 

The desolation which followed the track of 
the armies is very graphically described by one 
who beheld them, as follows: 


When we get to Hamilton Crossing the desolation 
of war breaks upon you. A few trees remain upon 
the hills near the side of the depot; but there is not 
a fence or an inhabited house all the way to Freder- 
icksburg. A few cattle may be seen grazing on the 
rich plains, which bear now but crops of luxuriant 
weeds. These cattle belong to the people of Freder- 
icksb who club together and hire a poor old man 
to attend them while grazing. 

There are no hands to work in the fenceless fields, 
no wens of animated life about the deserted houses. 
The drowsy crow of the cock, the neighing of horses, 
the cawing of crows, and the laughter of children in 
the eos and the “‘ wo-haw”’ of the plough-driver, are 
no longer heard in the blasted region. All is still as 
death for miles and miles under the sweet autumnal 
sun, 

Fredericksburg itself is torn by a hurricane. Much 
of it has been burnt, and the tall chimneys standing 
all alone tell a woeful tale of ruin, Part of the town 
is destroyed by fire caused by shell, and part by the 
torch. All the lower and upper portions of the 
town have been so shattered as to be uninhabitable; 
the stores have been gutted of their shelving and 
counters to make dry places for the countless thou- 
sands wounded at the Wilderness and Spottsylvania 
to lie on. 

The churches have been St Seana struck, and so 
have most of the private dwellings. I counted thirty 
holes in the fine mansion of Douglas Gordon, which 
was nearly complete before the war broke out. A 
shell has p diagonally through the house in 
which I stayed, and one had exploded in the parlor 
over which I slept. Looking out of my bedroom 
window I saw naked chimneys and deserted homes 
in every direction, 

I went to Marye’s Hill, and saw the famous stone 
fence which served as a rampart for our men, I 
walked over the wide fields which the enemy had to 
pass before they got within an of our rifles, and 
stood under the tree which Cobb leaned against when 
he was killed. This tree is just behind the house of 
a Mr. Stephens—a small frame building—which must 
have at least a thoysand bullet holes through and 
through it. 

The stone fence is at the bottom of a hill, and on 
that hill is the fine old homestead of the Maryes, now 
gone to wreck, with countless apertures made by 
shot and shell, and open to all the winds that blow. 
Ah, it was a sad thing to tread the deserted halls and 
cbambers of the old house, and hear only the echo 
of your own pei my. f re! 

I went over into Stafford County, opposite Freder- 
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0 igns there also. The walls of the large old- 
fashioned rooms, and even the pillars of the porches, 
are scrawled and bescribled with obscure names and 
obscene phrases and pictures, Further back on high 
hills, commanding the whole country, are the walls 
of the Phillips House, which was burnt by Stone- 
man. What a picture of ravaged beauty is to be 
seen from the heights on which this house stands! 

Strange to tell, Stafford County, naturally sterile 
and sparsely peopled, is now richer and more thickly 
settled than it has been since the colonial days. It 
is a debatable land,in which neither Confederate nor 
Federal rule is acknowledged, and it is filled with de- 
serters who have grown rich by gathering ané selling 
the immense debris of Hooker’s camps to Washing- 
ton or to Richmond purchasers, as happened to be 
most convenient; for these lawless people care little 
for either side. 

I saw in Fredericksburg, and at Hamilton Cross- 
ing, Laem piles of old iron and fragments of tents, 
blankets, and overcoats, which were just ready to be 
sent to Richmond. A number of refugees have re- 
turned to Fredericksburg, which contains now some 
600 or 700 souls, principally women and old men. 


VIRGINIA, East. The Convention called 
in 1863 to assemble at Alexandria on February 
13th, 1864, to amend the Constitution of the 
State of Virginia, was duly held. The follow- 
ing is a list of the members representing all the 
counties of Old Virginia under Federal control, 
but not included in West Virginia: 

Alexandria County—Walter L. Penn. 
= Alexandria and Fairfax Counties—S, Ferguson 

each. 

Fairfax County—John Hawxhurst. 

Norfolk City and County—Dr. L. W. Webb and 
W. W. Wing. 

Portenbath City, County, and Senatorial District— 
G. R. Boush, P. G. Thomas, and LeRoy G. Edwards. 

Loudoun County—Dr. J. J. Henshaw, James M. 
Downey, and Lieut. E. R. Gover. : 

York, Warwick, and Elizabeth City Counties and 
City of Williamsburg, Charles City, James City, and 
New Kent Counties—T. 8. Tennis and Robert Wood. 

Accomac County—Dr, A. Watson and W. Dix. 

Northampton County—Wm. P. Moore. 

An organization was effected and committees 
appointed, as usual with such assemblages. 
The Committee on Emancipation duly reported 
the following amendment to the Constitution of 
the State of Virginia, as sections to be incor- 
porated in that instrument: 

1. Slavery and inyoluntary servitude, except for 
crime, is hereby abolished and prohibited in the State 
forever. et 

2. Courts of competent jurisdiction may appren- 
tice minors of African descent, on like conditions 
provided by the law apprenticing white children. 

8. The General Assembly shall make no law estab- 
lishing slavery or recognizing property in human 
bei 

4, This ordinance to take effect and be enforeed 
from its passage. 

This was adopted, and comprised the most 
important business before the Convention. 

A session of the Legislature was held pre- 
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viously. On the evening of February 4th both 
Houses met in joint session to elect a Secretary 
of State and Treasurer. L. A. Hagans was 
chosen Secretary, and J. J. Henshaw, Treasurer. 
The total vote on joint ballot was 14, of which 
Henshaw received 8 and his opponent 6. 

Notwithstanding the election of a Governor 
(Pierpont) and other State officers, and the or- 
ganization of a Legislature, the authority of 
the Government appears to have been very lit- 
tle respected by the military officials. The fol- 
lowing protest of Gov. Pierpont explains one 
of the difficulties which occurred: 

Executtve DrPArTMent, \ ' 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., June 22, 1864. 
To the Loyal People of Norfolk, Virginia: 

I have received reliable information that General 
Shepley, commanding at Norfolk, acting under the 
orders of General Butler, intends ordering the open- 
ing of a op in that city on the 24th instant, to take 
a vote of the pene as to whether they desire the 
continuance of civil government, and that, should a 
majority of the votes cast be against the same, it is 
the intention of the commandant of the post to pre- 
vent, by military force, the trial in the Circuit Court 
of said city some thirty odd indictments against liquor 
venders for violations of the license law of the State. 

I know of no authority in the State or Federal laws 
authorizing the people to abrogate the civil laws of 
the State in any city or county, and such act can 
only be considered revolutionary, The Constitution 
of the United States guarantees to each State a re- 
publican form of government. That form of gov- 
ernment exists in Norfolk at this time, and to break 
it up would only be to substitute military govern- 
ment or rule in its stead, which would clearly be a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States and 
its guarantees to the people. No loyal citizen, there- 
fore, is expected to vote on the proposed question. 

F. H. PIERPONT, Governor. 


The election was duly held, and its result an- 
nounced in an official order of Gen. Butler, as 
follows: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT VIRGINIA AND NORTH 
CARoLina, IN THE Frets, June 30, 1864. \. 

The loyal citizens of Norfolk determined, with a 
unanimity almost unexampled, by a vote of three 
hundred and thirty to sixteen, against the further 
trial of the experiment of a municipal government 
which gave as results to them only taxes and salaried 
officers, without any corresponding benefits. 

It will be observed that this yote was more than 
three times as large as that by which the experiment 
of civil government was set on foot. Some doubts 
upon the legal formality of this vote were attempted 
to be cast by interested parties, and proclamation 
was made that the adherents and salaried officers of 
the restored Government should not vote upon the 
question submitted. Yet that it was an overwhelm- 
ing expression of the opinion of the citizens is seen 
from the fact that three hundred and fifty votes were 
cast upon the questions, while only one hundred and 
nine were cast by all parties for their respective can- 
didates to fill the several civil offices. 
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Now, as there were at least two sets of candidates 
yoted for, containing a list of some forty-five officers 
who would have place in the civil government in 
each set, it would seem that but twenty votes were 
cast for city officers except by those who were inter- 
ested in being elected—assuming always that the 
men running for office in a city vote for each other, 

It is the duty and province of the Government of 
the United States to afford protection to all ifs citi- 
zens in the manner most effectual and beneficial to 
them, and, so far as consistent with the Constitution 
and laws, in such manner as they desire; and all ex- 
perience has shown that, in a disorganized state of 
society, incident upon a state of war, and especially 
civil war, a military government, properly adminis- 
hadi Pees the best protection to property, liberty, 
and life. 

Whether that military government has been pro 
erly administered in the city of Norfolk, during the 
two years that it has been under military rule, and 
especially whether that military government has 
been properly administered during the past eight 
months, and has secured the substantial benefits of 
good government in the city of Norfolk, it is not 
proper for this order to state. 

e citizens of Norfolk have spoken ee that 
subject wjth sufficient distinctness to inform the 
ju pans of the Commanding General. 

efore, it is ordered, That all attempts to exer- 
cise civil office and power under any supposed city 
election, within the city of Norfolk and its environ 
must cease, and the persons pretending to be electe 
to civil offices at the late election, and those hereto- 
fore elected to municipal offices since the rebellion, 
must no longer attempt to exercise such functions; 
and upon any pretence or attempt so to do, the Mili- 
tary Commandant at Norfolk will see to it that the 
persons so acting are stayed and quieted. 


The Judge of the Circuit Court, before whom 
the cases alluded to by Gov. Pierpont were to be 
tried, made a lengthy statement of the difficulty, 
with the opinion of Attorney-General Bates 
against the action of the military, and the prom- 
ise of the President to decide the matter. But 
the military authorities prevailed. Many other 
difficulties also:occurred. 

VIRGINIA, Wzst. The vote cast in West 
Virginia at the Presidential election was 33,590; 
of which Mr. Lincoln received 23,152, and Gen. 
McClellan 10,488 In the Legislature there is 
no division of parties. The regular State elec- 
tion took place in October. Gov. Boreman 
was retlected without opposition, having re- 
ceived 19,098. The Republican members of 
Congress were also chosen with very little op- 
position. The State fortunately escaped from 
the alarming military invasions under which it 
had suffered in previous years, and remained 
comparatively settled and undisturbed. The 
most interesting event in its history was the 
development of vast supplies of Petroleum. (5 
PETROLEUM.) 


W 


WADSWORTH, James Samuerr, a Briga- 
dier-General of United States volunteers, born 
in Geneseo, Livingston County, N. Y., October 
30th, 1807, killed in the battle of the Wilder- 
néss. May 6th, 1864. He was the son of James 


Wadsworth, an extensive landowner and philan- 
thropist of Geneseo, under whose care he re- 
ceived a thorough rudimentary education, after 
which he was sent to Harvard College, and 
thence to Yale College, where he completed bis 
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studies. Soon after graduating he entered upon 
the study of law in Albany, finishing his course 
in the office of the great statesman and lawyer, 
Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1833, but did not practise his profession, as 
the charge of his immense estate required his 
whole attention. A few years later Mr. Wads- 
worth turned his attention somewhat to local 
politics. A Federalist by education and a Demo- 
crat by conviction, he early took part in the 
“Free Soil” movement that divided the De- 
mocracy of the State, and gave a zealous sup- 

rt to the Presidential candidate of that party 
in 1848, and to the Republican candidates of 
1856 and 1860. Like his father, he manifested 
a deep and active interest in the cause of edu- 
cation. He founded a public library at Gen- 
eseo; was a liberal subscriber to the endow- 
ment of Geneseo College; aided in the estab- 
lishment of the school district library system, 
and in every way did what lay in his power to 
relieve suffering and diffuse the benefits of our 
free institutions. Acting as a commissioner to 
the Peace Convention held in Washington, in 
1861, under an appointment from the Legis- 
lature of New York, when it became evident that 
war was inevitable, he was prompt to offer his 
services to the Government. When communi- 
cation with the capital was cut off, he char- 
tered two ships upon his own responsibility, 
loaded them with provisions, and proceeded 
with them to Annapolis, where they arrived 
most ae to supply the pressing neces- 
sities of the Government. Commencing his 
mili career as a volunteer aide to Gen. 
McDowell at the first battle of Bull Run, upon 
the recommendation of that General, Wads- 
worth was appointed Brig.-Gen. of volunteers 
August, 1861, and in March, 1862, became Mil- 
itary Governor of the District of Columbia. 
In the election of Governor of New York, in 
November, 1862, Gen. Wadsworth was the 
Republican candidate, but was defeated by Mr. 
Seymour. In the following December he was 
assigned to the command of a division in the 
Army of the Potomac. At Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville he displayed great military 
skill, and at Gettysburg his division saved the 
first day. Upon the reorganization of the 
Army of the Potomac for the campaign of 
1864, Gen. Wadsworth was assigned to the 
command of the fourth division of the fifth 
corps, at the head of which he bravely met his 
death. 

WALDO, Dante, an American clergyman, 
born in Windham, Conn., September 10, 1762, 
died at Syracuse, N. Y., July 30, 1864. His 
early years were spent in laboring upon his 
father’s farm, and attending a district school in 
the neighbornood. He remained at home till 
the year 1778, when, at the age of sixteen, he 
was drafted as a soldier for a month’s service 
during a time of imminent peril at New London, 
and soon after enlisted as a volunteer in the 
service of the State. At the battle of Horse- 
neck he was captured, taken to New York, and 
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imprisoned in the “Sugar House,” then the 
grand depot for prisoners, but after a confine- 
ment of two months was exchanged. Subse- 
quently he resumed his labors on the farm, 
continuing there until he was twenty-one. At 
the close of the war he commenced study, and 


‘graduated at Yale College in the class of 1788, 


On leaving college he entered upon the study 
of theology under Dr. Levi Hart, of Preston, 
Conn. After prosecuting his studies for about 
a year, he was licensed to preach by the Asso- 
ciation of Windham County. In May, 1792, he 
was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
at West Suffield, Conn., where he remained, 
with an interval of a few months of missionary 
labor, until 1809, when he resigned his charge, 
and after preaching at Colchester, Salem, and 
Cambridgeport, Mass., went to Rhode Island, 
under the patronage of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, visiting schools and 
laboring in the cause of education. Subse- 
quently he preached at Harvard, Mass, and 
finally at Exeter, R.I., where he labored twelve 
years, resigning at the end of that period on 
account of the inability of the parish to pay his 
salary. He then retired from any stated charge, 
frequently preaching, however, for various min- 
isters. In 1856 Mr. Waldo, then ninety-four 
years of age, was elected Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, discharging the duties of 
that position with general acceptance. His 
mind seemed to operate with a freedom little, 
if at all, diminished; and he died not from a 
decay of physical powers, but from the effects 
of a fall, leaving a record bright with patriotism, 
generosity, and purity of life. 

WALLACK, James Wittram, an English 
actor, born in London, August 24, 1795, died 
at New York, December 25, 1864. He in- 
herited his theatrical vocation from his parents, 
both of whom had attained distinction upon 
the stage. His father, William Wallack, waa a 
comedian of excellent reputation, and hismother, 
Elizabeth Field, had played for many years with 
Garrick. It was intended that he should enter 
the navy, but the fondness for his father’s pro- 
fession so strongly manifested itself in childhood 
that the effort to overcome it was abandoned. 
He joined the “ Academicals” in the establish- 
ment in Leicester Street, where juvenile per- 
formances were regularly given. His talent 
was observed by Sheridan, who transferred him, 
at the age of twelve, to the regular company of 
Drury Lane Theatre, where he remained until 
the destruction of that house by fire, steadily 
rising in public favor. He then visited Ireland ; 
but, on the opening of the new Drury Lane, 
returned to play Laertes to the Hamlet of Ellis- 
ton. He was then eighteen years old. Not 
long after, during the engagement of Kean, he 
was given the characters of Macduff, Edgar, 
Richmond, Iago, and others second only in im- 
portance to those of the great tragedian of that 
day. In 1817 he was married to the daughter 
of Mr. John Johnstone, a celebrated Irish actor, 
shortly after which he visited America for the 
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first time. He appeared in “‘ Macbeth,” at the 
Park Theatre in New York, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1818, and achieved ar immediate and 
remarkable success. For twe years he acted 
in this country, and in 1820 returned for a 
single season to Drury Lane. The popularity 
and prosperity he had experienced in America 
led him to adventure a second visit in 1822, 
when he again met with a brilliant New York 
reception. While journeying to Philadelphia, 
the stage coach in which he travelled was over- 
turned, and he suffered a compound fracture of 
the leg, which interrupted his professional la- 
bors for eighteen months, and the effect of 
which was always partially discernible through- 
out his life. This recess was passed in England, 
but his reappearance took place in New York, 
where he had left his wardrobe and personal 
effects. The New York public had shown 
great regret at his misfortune, and assembled 
in overflowing numbers to welcome him, all 
the more heartily because of a general convic- 
tion that his thorough recovery was impossible, 
and that his future career must be limited to 
the representation of a few exceptional parts. 
He came forward in the character of Captain 
Bertram, an old sailor on crutches, and the 
apprehensions of his friends thus seemed to be 
realized; but in the second piece, ‘My Aunt,” 
he electrified the audience by bounding upon 
the stage with an elasticity and vigor hardly 
surpassed in his earlier engagements. After 
the close of this visit Mr. Wallack became stag: 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, where he 
remained for a considerable number of years, 
making only occasional appearances on this 
side of the Atlantic. His popularity was such, 
however, that in certain cities he was enabled 
to play four long and brilliant engagements in 
a single season. In 1852 he ceased to travel as 
a “star,” and became manager of the theatre 
which now stands near the corner of Broome 
Street and Broadway, to the advancement and 
improvement of which he honorably devoted 
nine years. During this period he was the 
acknowledged leader of dramatic art in Amer- 
ica, and his theatre rose to a rank which no 
other had ever held in this community, and 
which, we are disposed to believe, no other had 
ever merited. In 1861 he built anew theatre, at 
the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street, 
the success of which has been deservedly unin- 
terrupted. The same conscientious adherence to 
the most refined purposes of the drama, and the 
game strict care, delicate taste, and sound judg- 
ment which were conspicuous in his administra- 
tion of the old establishment, have been exhibit- 
ed in perhaps even a greater degree in the new. 
His eminence as an actor was a well-established 
fact. His reputation was highest in dramas of 
a romantic and picturesque order, in which his 
vigor and energy produced extraordinary effects. 
His Shakespearian personations, although strik- 
ing, and popularly successful, were not remark- 
able for breadth and majesty, but seemed rather 
to be composed of a series of delicate, carefully 
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studied, and elaborately wrought points, worked 
together with exquisite skil, like a piece of 
intellectual mosaic work. His Rolla, in ‘ Piz- 
arro,” is universally pronounced to have been 
an unrivalled performance of its kind. The 
last representations in which he took part were 
at his theatre near Broome Street, where, in 
1859, he played most of his principal — 
besides sustaining for upward of a hundr 
nights the leading character in ‘The Veteran.” 
His last appearance in any public capacity was 
at the close of the season of 1862, at the new 
theatre, when he delivered a brief address to 
the audience. Since that time he has only been 
seen on special occasions in his box, from which 
it was his habit, when not prevented by illness, 
to overlook the representations of all “ first- 
nights.” To the last, his mind was intent upon 
the practical supervision of his theatre. His 
death will be a serious and almost irreparable 
loss to the dramatic interests of the community. 
no matter how powerfully his influence and 
teaching may continue to guide the destinies 
of his theatre. ; 
WATSON, Wirtram R., died at Providence, 
R. I., Aug. 29, 1864, aged 64 years, He was 
born in South Kingstown, in Rhode mr 
Dec. 14, 1799. He pursued his early classi 
studies at the Plainfield (Ct.) Academy, and 
was graduated at Brown University in 1823, in 
the same class with Chief Justice Ames of R. 
I, George D. Prentice, the distinguished editor 
of the “ Louisville Journal,” and Judge Mellen, 
of Mass. He studied law with Samuel W. 
Bridgham, in Providence, and was admitted to 
the bar, but engaged only to a very limited ex- 
tent in the practice of his profession. His life 
was devoted preéminently and almost exclu- 
sively to politics. For nearly forty years he 
was one of the most active and prominent poli- 
ticians in Rhode Island, and probably no indi- 
vidual ever exerted a greater influence in its 
local politics. In June, 1827, he was chosen by 
the General Assembly, then controlled by the 
National Republicans, to the office of Clerk of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
Providence, at that time the most lucrative 
office in the State, and in consequence a place 
much contended for by political parties and 
their rising favorites. This office he held until 
May, 1833, when he was displaced by a combi- 
nation of opposing parties. He, however, re- 
gained the office in 1835, but held it only fora 
single year. In 1841, on the accession of Presi- 
dent Harrison, he was appointed Collector of 
the port of Providence, which’ office he held 
till the beginning of President Polk’s adminis- 
tration in 1845. In 1849 he was again ap- 
pointed to the same office by President Tyler, 
and retained it four years, till he was removed 
by President Pierce. Through his influence 
while Collector of the port of Providence, a 
construction is now given to a provision of the 
tariff of 1833, relating to the compensation of 
certain collectors, adverse to the written opin- 
ions of John J. Crittenden and Reverdy John- 
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son, both given while those eminent lawyers 
were holding the office of Attorney-General of 
the United States. In 1854 he was chosen 
Secretary of State in Rhode Island, but lost 
his election the following year, when the 
“Know Nothing” or Native American Party, 
of which order he was not a member, swept 
the State by such immense majorities. In 1856 
he was chosen by the General Assembly State 
ead and continued in that office until May, 

63. 

Mr. Watson was also, during much of his life, 


- a writer for the political press, and in several 


instances, usually at seasons of election, for 
brief periods, conducted as editor certain papers 
with which he was politically connected. The 
most elaborate of his writings were a series of 
papers, first published in the “Providence 

aily Journal” in 1844, over the signature of 
“Hamilton,” which were afterwards collected 
and printed ina pamphlet form. The doctrines 
then held by the Whig party, of which he was 
ever the devoted champion in Rhode Island, 
were there explained and vindicated with re- 
markable force and vigor. Amidst the person- 
alities of local politics he did not fail to make 
many enemies, but none ever questioned the in- 
tegrity or the ability with which he discharged 
the duties of the varied public offices which he 
held. Mr. Watson married a daughter of Caleb 


Earle, of Providence. 


WEST, Rey. Naruantet, D. D., an American 
Presbyterian clergyman, born in the north of 
Ireland, September, 1794, died in Philadelphia, 
Penn., Sept. 2,1864. His father was of English 
and his mother of Scottish descent. Though not 
favored with a collegiate or university educa- 
tion, he was an excellent scholar, and thor- 
oughly versed in English studies and litera- 
ture. He received his theological training un- 
der the immediate instruction of Dr. Chalmers 
and Dr. Turner, of Edinburgh, and after re- 
ceiving ordination labored for several years in 
that city as a missionary, and was one of the 
founders of the first temperance society there. 
In 1834 he came to the United States, and was 
installed as pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Meadville, Penn., and subsequently was a 

astor successively of Presbyterian churches in 

onroe, Mich., North East, Pittsburg, Mc- 
Keesport, and Philadelphia, Penn. In 1853 he 
received the degree of D. D. from Jefferson Col- 
lege, Penn., and was also honored by being 
elected a corresponding member of numerous 
literary and scientific societies. At the out- 
break of the rebellion he resigned his pastoral 
charge in Philadelphia, and devoted himself to 
the service of his adopted country. In May, 
1862, he was appointed by the President chap- 
lain of the Satterlee United States General Hos- 
pital at West Philadelphia, one of the largest 
military hospitals in the United States, and the 
thorough manner in which he performed his 
arduous and exhausting duties at this hospital 
it is believed hastened his death. Dr. West’s 
published works were: “The Ark of Ged the 
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Safeguard of the Nation,” 1850; “Popery, the 
Prop of European Despotisms,” 1852; “ Baby- 
lon the Grea*,” 1852; “Right and Left Hand 
Blessings of God; or a Cure for Covetousness,” 
1852; ‘ Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible,” 
royal 8vo, 958 pp., 1853, and four subsequent 
editions ; ‘‘ The Overturning of Tyrannical Gov- 
ernments,” preached before and published at 
the request of Louis Kossuth when in this 
country, and by his order and at his cost trans- 
lated into Magyar; “The Canses of the Ruin 
of Republican Liberty,” 1862. 

WINSLOW, Hvszarp, D. D., an American 
author and educator, born in Williston, Vt., Oct. 
30, 1799, died at Williston, August 13, 1864. 
He prepared for college at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and graduated at Yale College 
in the class of 1825, standing among the first 
three of his class in both institutions. He 
studied theology at New Haven, under Dr. 
Taylor, and preached a short time at Litchfield, 
Conn. Receiving various calls, he was settled 
at Dover, N. H., Dec. 4, 1828. Married May 
21, 1829, the danghter of Hon. Pliny Cutter, 
Boston, Mass. During his settlement at Dover, 
where his ministry was very prosperous, he 
published his first volume, entitled, “ Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” which gained him extensive 
reputation, exciting interest abroad, and pro- 
voking a letter from Dr. Chalmers of Edinburgh, 
who pronounced it the ablest treatise in his 
judgment on that topic. In 1832 Mr. Winslow 
succeeded Lyman Beecher as pastor of the 
Bowdoin Street Church, Boston, where he 
remained twelve years. During this period he 
visited Europe and spent some time perfecting 
himself in the languages, and cultivating the 
acquaintance of leading men in England and 
on the continent. He delivered numerous ad- 
dresses on scientific, literary, and religious top- 
ics, in various parts of the country. Among 
his published efforts were an oration before the 
city authorities of Boston, July 4, 1838; before 
the “Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany,” 1853; address before the Boston Society 
of Natural History, 1839. He interested him- 
self largely for the welfare.of young men, de- 
livering lectures on practical topics, and pub- 
lishing the “Young Man’s Aid,” which was 
republished in several languages, and received 
a sale of over one hundred thousand copies in 
England alone. A very successful pastorate was 
a result of his labors. Over one thousand addi- 
tions were made to his communion, and the 
records of the Massachusetts Association show 
that no Congregational church in that State has 
ever exceeded the prosperity of Bowdoin 
Street Church under Mr. Winslow. As a con- 
troversialist in theology and philosophy he 
ranked high. His defence of Dr. Taylor against 
Bennett Tyler, his “Philosophical Tracts,” 
“Controversial Theology,” etc., placed him 
among the foremost of the New England think- 
ers. His published addresses on the various 
duties of citizens, pertaining to Church and 
State, appeared during his pastorate, attrachng 
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attention abroad. During this period he pub- 
lished, among other works, the following: 
“‘ Ohristian Doctrines;” “Design and Mode of 
Baptism;’’ ‘‘ Natural Science and Revelation ;” 
‘“‘ Appropriate Sphere of Woman;” ‘ Aids to 
Self-Examination;” ‘Christianity Applied to 
our Social and Civil Duties;” ‘Educational 
Addresses,” ete. 

In 1844 Dr. Winslow’s frealth failing, he 
resigned pulpit labors, and for nine years con- 
ducted the Mount Vernon Institute for young 
ladies, Boston, succeeding Jacob Abbott and 
E. A. Andrews, LL.D. During this period he 
delivered numerous addresses on educational 
topics, contributed to the Educational Journal 
under Horace Mann, edited the Religious Maga- 
zine, and furnished articles to various reviews. 
For many years he was a prominent member 
of the Boston School Committee, was associated 
’ with the Board of Examiners of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and acted as trustee in various colleges 
and seminaries. The “Intellectual Philosophy” 
appeared in 1851, and received the encomiums 
of thinkers, and favor from the public. In 1853 
he again visited Europe, spending ten months 
in examining the various institutions of learning. 
Returning, he delivered various lectures on Eu- 
rope and the matters of State and religion. The 
‘Moral Philosophy” (published by Apple- 
ton) appeared in 1856, and soon became a 
standard text-book in our colleges and high 
schools. Fourteen editions of his philosophies 
have already appeared. In 1857 he assumed 
the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. During two years, nearly two hun- 
dred additions were made to his parish. He 
wrote the “ History of the Geneva Presbyterian 
Church.” His health failing, he removed, in 
1859, to New York, where he resided at the 
time of his death. He became a constant con- 
tributor to the leading journals, and wrote a 
number of the prominent articles in our reviews 
on philosophical subjects. “The Hidden Life,” 
appeared in 1862, and was at once classed 
among devotional volumes of a high order. 

The mind of Dr, Winslow was vigorous and 
comprehensive, discriminating and evenly bal- 
anced, very active and penetrative. His attain- 
ments were quite universal in their character, 
but he excelled in the domain of philosophy and 
theology. His pulpit gifts were of th€ persua- 
sive and didactic as well as the argumentative 
order; and a deep, earnest. spirituality, pervad- 
ed all his utterances. He led a life of singular 
purity and simplicity of character; and he pos- 
sessed pleasing gifts of a social nature. 

WINSLOW Mrroy, D.D., LL.D. An Amer- 
ican Missionary and Oriental scholar. Was 
born at Williston, Vt., Dec. 11, 1789, and died 
at Cape of Good Hope, October 22, 1864, while 
returning home from India. He graduated with 
the valedictory at Middlebury College (Vt.) in 
1815, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
1818. In 1819 he sailed as a missionary of the 
A. B. OC. F. M., to Ceylon, where he established 
a mission at Oodooville, founded a Seminary, 
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and after seventeen years of toil removed te 
Madras, where he established the chief mission 
of the Madras Presidency, containing a-popu- 
lation of 30,000,000. Dr. Winslow acted as 
General Secretary of that and other missions, 
and financial! agent of the American Board. 
He also supervised and superintended the print- 
ing and editing of various educational and re- 
ligious works in the Tamil tongue. Amon 
his chief labors was the translation of the Bible 
into Tamil. He also wrote the “ History of 
Missions,” ‘Memoir of Mrs. Harriet L. Wins- 
low,” “ Hints on Missions,” and carried on a 
large correspondence with European and Amer- 
ican journals. The “ Missionary Herald” and 
other religious periodicals contain a continuous 
correspondence from him of over forty years. 
Dr. Winslow interested himself largely in edu- 
cating the natives of his mission. To this end 
he founded the Madras College and was Presi-' 
dent of it. It has a course of study similar to 
the first-class English and American colleges, 
and numbers between three hundred and four 
hundred students. But the chief work of Dr. 
Winslow was his great Tamdl-English Lexicon, 
which he recently comp,eted, and is published 
in the finest style of typography at Madras. 
This work has received the encomiums of native, 
English, and American scholars, and ranks sec- 
ond to no other philological achievement of the 
age. Not merely for the profound scholarship 
and extensive learning displayed in its pages, 
but for the vast influence it exerts in civilizing 
and christianizing India, has it called forth the 
thanks of the religious world. In the prepara- 
tion and completion of this work, Dr. Winslow 
spent upwards of twenty years of continuous 
toil. It is a quarto of one thousand pages, three 
columns to a page, and contains sixty-eight thou- 
sand words and definitions. Of these, nearly half 
owe their lexicographic birth and position to 
the author. Not merely are definitions given, 
but shades of meaning and expressions unknown 
to our language. The dictionary contains the 
mythological, scientific, and poetic terms of the 
Tarnil; names of heroes, gods, authors, poets, 
&e.; geographical and historical information. 
The work is a complete and comprehensive 
dictionary, admitting the learner into a careful 
and discriminating knowledge of the Tamil. 
Dr. Winslow adopted an entirely original method 
and arrangement in regard to the verb, the 
most difficult part of speech in all lexicography. 
He gives the root of the verb, as of other parts 
of speech, for the leading word. He says that 
this is the imperative singular, and that all the 
parts of the verb flow naturally from that. He 
informs us that “this arrangement, though the 
mos: simple as well as most philosophical, has 
not been adopted in any dictionary.” This 
work is most truly a thesaurus of oriental learn- 
ing. Dr. Winslow devoted more study to the 
Eastern languages than any other American, 
The Reformed Dutch Church Mission, in their 
resolutions of thanks, said: “ We ‘regard thia 
work as a noble contribution to oriental litera- 
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ture, a boon to all students and laborers in the 
Tarnil field, and a crown of honor to its author.” 

Dr. Winslow received the degree of D.D. 
from Harvard College in 1858, and that of LL.D. 
from Middlebury College in 1864. He was 
brother of Rev. Dr. Hubbard Winslow, the 
author, and of Rev. Dr. Gordon Winslow of 
the Episcopal Church. 

WISCONSIN. This agricultural State en- 
gaged in the war with ardor, and has vig- 
orously responded to all the calls for troops 
which have been made since its commencement. 
Wisconsin has sent to the field twenty-four 
regiments of infantry, four regiments and one 
company of cavalry, one regiment of heavy 
artillery, thirteen batteries of light artillery, 
and one company of sharpshooters, making an 
aggregate of seventy-five thousand one hundred 
and thirty-three men. Of this number thirty- 
two thousand nine hundred and seventy have 
been lost to the service by deaths, discharges, 
and desertions, leaving in the service, at the 
elose of 1864, forty-two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-three men. To this number should 
be added three regiments of one hundred days’ 
men, furnished during the year. Two drafts 
for men were made in the State. In 1863 the 
enrolment was 121,202 and the number drafted 
was 14,935. Of this number 880 were held to 
service in person or by substitute; 2,689 failed 
to report; 6,285 were exempts, and 5,081 paid 
commutation, amounting to $1,524,300. In No- 
vember, 1864, under the corrected enrolment, 
the number subject to draft was 96,068. Of 
these there were drafted 17,534, of whom 3,439 
were held to service in person or by substitute ; 
6,724 were discharged after draft, and 7,367 
failed toreport. Great contributions were made 
by the women in almost every town and village 
of the State to the welfare of the soldiers, and 
generally through aid societies. 

The amount of the State debt is two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. With the ex- 
ception of one hundred thousand dollars, this 
debt was created for war purposes, and is a 
legitimate charge against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The balance in the Treasury at the 
close of 1864 was $107,620. The disburse- 
ments during the year from the War Fund for 
the families of volunteers, were $615,693. The 
taxable property in the State was estimated in 
1863 at $153,000,000, exclusive of $30,000,000 
railroad property. The State tax is about five 
and one-half mills on each dollar of the taxable 
property. Of the total revenue—$802,196— 
paid into the Treasury during the year, the tax 
on banks produced $52,016, and the tax on 
railroads, $128,003. During the year there was 
paid $42,500.00 for the Hospital for the Insane; 
$41,371.55 for the State Prison ; $16,175.00 for 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute; $19,250.00 for 
the Institute for the Blind; $12,004.50 for the 
State Reform School. The whole amount of 
the productive school fund is $2,052,353 ; and 
of the income, $151,010 were appropriated to 
public schools. The amount of the productive 
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fund of the State University is $157,170. The 
National Bank Law produced serious results 
upon the banks of the State. Their circulation 
at the end of the year was abont $2,500,000. 
This was secured by deposits with the Comp- 
troller of stock amounting to $2,700,000. About 
one-half of these securities consisted of Wiscon- 
sin war bonds. The circulation of eighteen or 
twenty banks was secured entirely by these 
bonds. It was necessary to throw these on the 
market to substitute the national bonds for them. 
At the election for President the total vote of 
the State was 149,342: of which Mr. Lincoln 
received 83,458; Gen. McClellan 65,884. Ma- 
jority for Mr. Lincoln 17,574. The Legislature 
was divided as follows: 


Senate. House. 
Republiontin . ssiistiedc3és don deas 25 67 
DIOMOCTBES io ss vais Acasa seep ene 5 33 
83 100 


In some parts of the State the popular vote 
was less than in 1860. This diminution was 
ascribed to the war. 

Jason Downer was appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Byron Paine. 

One of the oldest men in the world is a resi- 
dent of Wisconsin, having reached the age of 
one hundred and thirty-nine years. He is thus 
described in the “ State Journal: ” 


Joseph Crele was born in Detroit, of French parents. 
The record of his baptism in the Catholic Church 
of that city shows that he is now one hundred end 
thirty-nine years of age. He has been a resident of 
Wisconsin for about acentury. He was first married 
in New Orleans one hundred and nine years ago. 
Some years after he settled at Prairie du Chien, while 
Wisconsin was yet a province of France. Before the 
revolutionary war, he was employed to c letters 
between Prairie du Chien and Green Bay. It is but 
a few years ago that he was called as a witness in the 
Circuit Court, in a case involving the title to certain 
real estate at Prairie du Chien, to give ioeey in 
relation to events that transpired eighty years before. 
He now resides with a ieee, y his third wife, 
who is over seventy years of age. 

The residence of the family is only four or five 
miles out of Portage City. hier citizens of that 
place we learn that the old man is still active, is able 
to chop wood, and to walk several miles. He speaks 
English quite imperfectly, but converses fluently in 
the French language. He goes to elections, and, like 
a sensible old gentleman, votes the Union ticket. 
Stoops a little under the burden of years, but not more 
than many men of seventy. In person he is rather 
above the medium height, spare in flesh, but rs 
evidences of havin Seen in his prime a man o 
sinewy strength. Concerning his habits, a subject 
of much interest in connection with an instance of 
such extraordinary see we have been able to 
learn but a little, except that he is an inveterate 
per teenie type picture of him, tak 

Ave od daguerreotype picture of him, taken 
in 1856, may be eae at the rooms of the State His- 
torical Society. 7 : 

Three score years and ten ordinarily constitute the 
full span of a vigorous human life. This ; man’s ex- 
istence has been prolonged for almost twice that pe- 
riod. Those who began the journey of life with him 
are dead and their very bones are dust. Babes that 
he might have dandled on his knee at an age when 
most men are bowed with decrepitude, have grown 
into manhood, passed through the ordinary vicissi- 
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tudes of life, become gray and feeble and sunk into 
old men’s graves, and this man still lives! He walks 
about among a generation whose grandsires were un- 
born after he had passed the usual period of manly 

ride. Allhis contemporaries are gone. No wonder 
if at times, as we understand is the case, a haunting 
sense of loneliness overwhelms him. Though he has 
led a rude border life, and probably has little of sen- 
timent in his composition, yet, in some dim way at 
least, he experiences the feeling, so touchingly ex- 
pressed by Wordsworth, writing under the shadow 
of more than seventy years, of 

“One to whom Heaven assigns that mournfal part, 
That utmost solitude of age to face.” 

And with his simple and unsophisticated conceptions 
ig Deity, this feeling of solitariness; of re- 
maining thus long the sole survivor of a generation; 
of walking about in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and in these days of telegraphic despatches, 
monitors, steam presses, and Sigg poe was a man 
capable of bearing arms in the days of Braddock’s 
defeat!—the sense, we repeat, of this exceptional 
and anomalous lot, joined with his crude and untu- 
tored notions upon ace subjects, has induced‘in 
his mind the curious fancy that perhaps God has 
overlooked him, : 


WURTEMBERG, Winer Frrepriog Kart, 
king of, born in Silesia, September 27, 1781, 
died at the Castle of Rosenstein, June 25, 1864, 
He was the son of Duke Friedrich of Wirtem- 
berg (afterwards the first king), and was edu- 
cated principally at St. Petersburg and Geneva. 
In 1797 his father became the reigning duke, 
and the young prince, disliking his subserviency 
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to France, entered the Austrian service, and re- 
mained in it until 1806, when a positive com- 
mand from his imperious parent compelled him 
to leave it and to marry the Princess Carolina 
Augusta of Bavaria. The union, however, was 
merely nominal, having been forcibly imposed 
upon both parties; and some years later, upon a 
reconciliation between the king and his son, it 
was dissolved by mutual consent. In 1812 the 
Prince accompanied Napoleon in his invasion 


of Russia as commander of the Wirtemberg 


contingent, and greatly distinguished himself 
by his vigor and success. In 1815 he drove a 
French corps under Rapp behind the walls of 
Strasbourg. In 1816 he married the grand 
duchess Katarina Pavlovna of Russia, who died 
in 1819, leaving him two daughters, one of 
whom is the present queen of the Netherlands. 
He subsequently married his cousin Pauline, 
daughter of Duke Ludwig of Wirtemberg. 
Prince Wilhelm ascended the throne on the 
sudden death of his father in 1816, and at once 
granted a Constitution to his people, which is 
still in force. In 1848 he angen like all the 
German princes, the Federal Constitution. 
More recently his Government gained some 
popularity by its attitude in the question of a 
reconstruction of Germany, and in the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question. He is succeeded by his 
son, Karl Friedrich Alexander. , 
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Northern States, 100; despatch of the Becretary of War, 
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124; force of the enemy, 125; plan of Morgan to recall 
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Military Institute, 126; advance to the neighborhood of 
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press, 127; letter of Gen. Hunter, 127; reasons for his 
retreat through West Virginia, 127; raid of Gen. Sheri- 
dan to Gordonsville, 127. 

Force detached by Lee to invade Maryland, 128; ap- 
pearance at Martinsburg, 128; capture of Hagerstown, 
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pursuit by Gen. Wright, 130; battle with Averill, 130; 
results of the invasion, 131; repulse of Gen. Crook, 131; 
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ers, 131; capture and burning of Chambersburg, 131; 
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of the enemy, 155; rout of the Federal troops, 155; arri- 
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chusetts, 219; on repealing the enrolment commutation, 
266; on the issue of the emancipation proclamation, 
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stitutes with commutation money, 326. 
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219; on the freedom of slayes in the army, 327. 

CoLFax, ScuvrLer.—Member of Congress from Indiana, 


219; chosen Speaker, 219; moves to expel Alexander 
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required of a Senator, 226; on the exclusion of witnesses 
on account of color, 235; on prohibiting the coastwise 
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194; operations of the treasury, 194; expenditures, 194; 
funded debt, 194; unfunded debt, 194; foreign debt, 194; 

_ act to increase the resources of the Government, 194; 
condition of the currency, 195; deficiency of railrosd 
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lutions, 196; desertions from the armies, 196; speech of 
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speech of Herschell V. Johnson of Georgia, 199; letter 
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churches in France, 205. 
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state of the country considered, 206; greatest needs to 
strengthen the army and improve the currency, 206; 
shall the Confederacy stand or fall? 206; every able- 
bodied man should be declared in the military service, 
206; repeal all laws granting exemptions, 206; why are 
the streets of Richmond crowded with young men? 206; 
the presence of foreigners, 207; will Congress srouse 
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trom its lethargy? 207; stop tinkering with the cur- 
rency, 207; debt growing frightful, 207; make treasury 
notes a legal tender, 207. 

Bill to abolish exemptions considered, 207; 400,000 
men on the rolls, but how many in the army ? 207; una- 
ble to feed those in the fields, 207; manufactures as ne- 
cessary as agriculture, 208; must have more men in the 
field, 208; the ery of scarcity a stratagem, 208; the State 
of Virginia cannot stand another draft, 208; our policy 
to protract the war, 208; weak point of the enemy is his 
finances, 20S; most certain way to feed the army is to 
increase the numbers in the ficld, 209; bill passed, 209. 

In the House, the employment of free negroes and 
slayes under certain circumstances, considered, 209 ; 
bring 40,000 men into the field without diminishing 
our resources, 209; unjust discrimination against the 
poorer white classes, 209; unconstitutional, 209; further 
debate, 210; bill passed, 210, 

Joint resolutions of both Houses of Congress, 210; 
manifesto of Congress relative to the existing war, 210. 

Session of Congress in May, 211; list of members, 211; 
explanation in the House relative to public sentiment in 
North Carolina, 211; further explanation, 212; act to 
suspend the privilege of habeas corpus, 212; its effect, 
212; preamble and resolutions relative to peace submit- 
ted, 213; discussion, 213; substitute for the resolutions 
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the Government should propose terms of peace, 215; 
would they be reecived by the United States? 215; it 
was intimated they would be received, 215; resolutions 
offered relative to prosecuting the war to independence, 
215. 

The employment of slaves in the army, 216; not need- 
ed, 216; are we approximating exhaustion? 216; the 
appeal to African troops to save us, 216; how is it pro- 
posed to fight negro troops, 217; will the negro fight 
well enough to resist the Yankee? 217; the employment 
of negroes a confession of weakness, 217; bill to arm the 
slaves, 217; passage in the House, 217; lost in the Sen- 
ate, 217; action of the Virginia Legislature, 217; bill re- 
considered in the Senate, 217; amended, 218; vote on its 
passage, 218; we thought we had got rid forever of the 
slavery agitation, 218; a confession of despair and an 
abandonment of the ground of secession, 218; if we are 
right in passing this measure we were wrong in denying 
to the old Government the right to interfere, 218; neces- 
sity of freeing the negroes if they were made soldiers, 
218; no considerable body could be raised in the States 
without stripping the country of the labor necessary to 
produce food, 21S; as to its expediency it is worse than 
a question of principle, 218. 


Congress, United States.—List of members, 219; objections 


to the members from West Virginia, 219; choice of 
Speaker in the House, 219; moved in the House to refer 
to a special committee the portion of the message relat- 
ing to the rebellious States, 220; reasons for the refer- 
ence, 220; inquire if republican government has not 
deen overturned north of the Potomac, 220; there are no 
rebel States, 220; States in which rebels have taken pos- 
session, 221; motion adopted, 221. 

Redolntiois of thanks to Gen. Grant, 221; ssestation 
relative to the suspension of certain newspapers, 221; do. 
relative to forgery of public documents, 221; do. relative 
to suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 222; do. rela- 
tive to the trial of Vallandigham, 222; do. relative to 
persons arrested, 222; bill relative to bail for persons ar- 
rested, 223. 

In the Senate, resolution relative to Senators taking an 
oath prescribed by Congress, considered, 223; a Senator 
not a civil officer decided by Congress, 223; the Senate 
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has decided this law to be constitutional by its passage 

223 reason for presenting the subject, 223; what is the 
true meaning of the act of Congress? 228; what objec- 
tion to refer to a committee? 224; who is not ready at 
this moment to vote on the question? 224; no more 
grave matter can come before the Senate, 224; reference 
lost, 224; question postponed, 224; again considored, 
224; the adoption or rejection of the resolution involves 
two general questions, 224; is the action repugnant to 
the Constitution, and is a member of the Senate included 
in the provisions of the act? 224; the form of oath orig- 
inally adopted prescribed by the Constitution, 225; this 
act in conflict with the fifth article of the amendment to 
the Constitution, 225; every one required to take this 
oath held to answer for a capital crime, 225; the act re- 
pugnant to the second section of the second article of 
the Constitution, 225; of the nature of an ex post facto 
law, 226; isa Senator a civil officer? 226; case of Wm. 
Blount, 226; definition of loyalty, 226. ' 

What trouble was intended in some manner to be cor- 
rected by these laws? 226; how can the country be se- 
cured against its repetition ? 226; how are such men to 
be kept out ? 227; the former oath furnished no security, 
227. 

Whoever comes here duly elected and with the quali- 
fications prescribed by the Constitution is entitled to his 
seat, 227; this act is for the most part retrospective, 227 ; 
could the Senator who introduces this act have taken an 
oath, which the majority of the Senate might haye pre- 
scribed when he first entered it? 228; to deny a man 
haying the Constitutional qualifications a seat, is to break 
the Federal compact? 228; does the act in question em- 
brace the case of a Senator? 228; is a Senator a civil 
officer ? 229; is it in the power of the Senate by a rule 
to require an additional oath ? 230; what is the oath ro- 
quired by the Constitution ? 230. 

The simple question is, Will the Senate obey an exist- 
ing statute? 231; is a Senator an officer—what says the 
dictionary ? 231; what say the Constitutions of various 
States? 231; Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 231; the Blue 
Book, 231; the case of Mr. Blount has no application, 
232; the oath has been prescribed by Congress, 233, 

Does the act embrace a Senator? 233; resolution 
adopted, 233; yeas and nays, 233; Mr. Bayard of Dela- 
ware takes the oath, 233; his reasons for this action, 233, 
234, 235. 

In the Senate, a bill to repeal the act prohibiting col- 
ored persons to carry the mail considered, 235; amend- 
ment proposed to admit them as witnesses, 235; not 
legal in many States, 235; rules of evidence in a State 
govern United States Courts, 235; origin of the legisla- 
tion proposed to be stricken from the statute book, 236; 
letter of Gideon Granger in 1802, 236; the legislation a 
part of that system which Congress has so long imposed 
upon the country, under the domineering influence of 
slavery, 236; passage of the bill suspended, 236; the 
amendment added to an appropriation bill, 236; passed, 
236; yeas and nays in the Senate, 236; do. in the House, 
236. 

In the Senate, a bill to provide a temporary Govern- 
ment for Montana territory considered, 237; moved te 
strike out the words “ white male inhabitant,” and to in- 
sert “male citizen of the United States,” &., 237; if, as 
is contended by those who now administer the Govern- 
ment, a negro is a citizen, the amendment makes him a 
voter in the territory, 287; better amend by saying “ali 
black men,” 237; nature of the Dred Scott decision, 287; 
Congress as good an authority in its interpretation as the 
Supreme Court, 237; many men think that decision wag 
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any thing but an outrage, 237; facts of the case, 237; God 
forbid that Congress should consent to wear the straight- 
jacket of the Dred Scott decision, 288; the decision was 
an outrage upon the civilization of the age, a libel on the 
law, but not a disgrace to the Supreme Court, 238; bill 
passed, 238; yeas and nays, 288; House refuse to con- 
cur, 288; endeavor by one branch of Congress to estab- 
lish negro political equality, 238; Conference Committee 
report to the House, 238; report rejected and further 
conference asked, with instructions to Committee to agree 
to no such proposition, 288; Senate decline to agree to 
a Committee in the manner asked, 239; motion that the 
Senate insist on the amendment and agree to a confer- 
ence, 239; not a negro in the territory, 239; one of the 
most practical questions ever presented to the American 
people, 239; the amendment will have no practical ef- 
fect, 239; motion adopted, 239; Conference Committee 
report in the Senate, 239; free white persons to be au- 
thorized to vote, 239; hope the Senate will adhere to its 
original position, 240; why detain the Senate fixing a 


“principle that can have no application ? 240; the princi- 


ple is much more important than the bill, 240; report 
of the, Committee agreed to, 240; yeas and nays, 240; 
report adopted in the House, 241. 

In the Senate, a bill to amend the charter of the city 
of Washington considered, 241; moved to insert the 
word “white” before “male” relative to voters, 241; 
another amendment moved that those who have paid a 
tax and can read and write be electors, 241; would admit 
negroes to the right of suffrage, 241; is it national to 
make color a test? 241; the principle is objectionable ; 
strike the chord here and it will vibrate to the limits 
of the republic, 241; opposed to granting the right of 
suffrage at once, 242; new issues, 242; consequences, 
242; bill suspended, but joint resolution subsequently 
passed, 242; yeas and nays, 242. 

I: the Senate, a resolution prohibiting the exclusion 
of colored persons from enjoying railroad facilitics in the 
District, considered, 242; a recent outrage, 242; the ont- 
rage would be the other way, 242; resolution agreed to, 
243; yeas and nays, 243. 

In the Senate, a bill to incorporate the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company considered, 243; amendment against 
excluding colored persons from cars, 243; one-half the 
business of the session devoted to debating the rights of 
the two races, 243; impossible to achieve social and po- 
litical equality, 243; proposal to send contrabands to 
Massachusetts, how received, 244; those just escaped 
from slavery not the people to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, 244; no necessity for the amendment, 244; the 
question as plain as one of the ten commandments, 244; 
carried, 245; yeas and nays, 245; do. in the House, 245; 
bill to charter Georgetown Road, considered, 245; amend- 
ment moved and passed, 245; failed in the House, 245, 

In the Senate, motion to amend the appropriation bill, 
by providing a prohibition to the coastwise slave trade, 
245; what isthe result of the motion ? 246; our statute 
book should not be defiled by any such license, 246; why 
contest this matter? it will be carried finally, 247; the 
North is now divided and the South a unit, why? 247; 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of Groves vs. 
Slonghter, 248; opinion of Judge McLean, 245; this 
subject within the power of the States, 243; Brightley’s 
Digest, 249; amendment agree to, 249. 

In the Senate, a bill to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law 
considered, 249; ought we to repeal the law of 1793, 
made by the framers of the Constitution ? 249; better 
make a clean thing of it, 249; we should give to the 
few Southern people left, who have the right to enforce 
the Constitution agaiz ¢ us, their constitutions! rights, 


249; carrying the matter too fur to repeal the act of 1798 
now, 200; the case of Prigg va the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, 250; constitutionality of the act maintained, 250; 
the limited effect of inference, 251; does the term “held 
to service” embrace slaves ? 251; the question ts whether 
the clause is applicable to slaves, 251; what fs the mean 
ing of the words “three-fifths of all other persons”! 
852; what is the object of the ninth section of the first 
article of the Constitution ? 252; the Constitution recog- 
nizes the institution in plain terms, 252; a rule of inter- 
pretation, 253; words “held to service” do not inelade 
slaves, 253; slavery cannot be sanctioned or legalized 
except by positive words, 254; argument of Granville 
Sharp, 254; amendment agreed to, 254. 

In the House, a bill torepeal the Fugitive Slave Law 
considered, 254; opinions of the framers of the Cons*i- 
tution, 255; words 6f Washington, 255; declarations of 
Hamilton, 255; of Fisher Ames, 256; of Judge Iredell, 
256; the Prigg case, 256; case of Wright es. Deacon, 
256; bill passed, 257; passed also in the Senate, 257. 

In the Senate, a joint resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution considered, 257; the resolution, 257; slavery the 
eause of our troubles, 257; something more efficient 
must be done to get rid of slavery, 258; this is the 
crowning act of a series of measures, 258; if the Senate 
were to adopt this resolution, and it be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, it would not be binding on any State 
whose interest was effected by it if that State protested 
against it, 259; the Constitution 2 contract, 250; could 
this Constitution have been adopted if such an amend- 
ment had been contemplated at the time? 259; if you 
can regulate the relation of master and slave in the 
States, you can regulate that of parent and child, 230; 
provision of the Constitation for amendment, 260; this 
isa day that I and many others have long wished for, 
260; the nation to commence a new life, 260; if we can- 
not put away this great sin our cause is hopeless, 261 
our home policy, our finances, our legitimate business 
have all been ignored this session, to diseuss the sfatus 
of the negroes of the Southern Confederacy, 261; in 
what condition are the Southern States to consider 
amendments to the Constitution? 261; whose fault is 
it? 261; positive provisions by-which slavery is brough? 
under the control of Congress, 262; to provide for the 
common defence, &c., 262; to raise and support armies, 
262; guarantee of a republican Government to every 
State, 262; such the protection thrown by the Constitu 
tion over every person without distinction of color, 263; 
how, then, comes any person to be held as s slave? 263; 
nothing in the Constitution on which slavery can rest or 
find the least support, 263; do you think the Southern 
people will yield if you adopt this amendment? 264; 
amend the Constitution so as to lay your hand on the 
property interest of New England, she would be in rev- 
olution to-morrow, 264; if the men who are to pass this 
amendment were interested in the property, there is not 
one of them but would oppose it, 264; the power of 
amendment as now proposed to be exercised, would in- 
yest the amending power with a faculty of destroying 
arid revolutionizing the whole Government, 264; resolu- 
tion passed, 265; what number of Senators is required 
to pass this amendment ? 265. 

In the House, the resolution considered, 265; can 
three-fourths of the States change the condition of the 
other States? 265; this is a wide departure from its 
spirit, 265; many objections to this amendment, 265; 
further debate, 265; resolution passed, 266. 

In the House, a bill to aid the President in executing 
the emancipation proclamation, offered and referred, 264. 

In the House, a proposition to repeal the commuts- 
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tion clause of the enrolment act considered, 266; the 
emancipation proclamation was issued independent of 
the meeting of State Governors at Altoona, 266; when 
was the issuing of the proclamation determined on? 
267; what was the contingency on the happening of 
which the proclamation was issued? 267; note, letter of 
Owen Lovejoy on the time of issuing the emancipation 
proclamation, 267. 

In the Senate, the bill to promote enlistments consider- 
ed, 267; moved to strike out the section giving freedom to 
the mother, wife and children of negro soldiers, 267; the 
section clearly unconstitutional, 268; no power in Con- 
gress to pass such a law, 268; the present law, 268; if 
Congress has the power by the mere fact of a slave serving 
for an hour, or two hours, or a day, to emancipate all his 
relatives, has it not also the power to-day to pass a law 
emancipating the slaves of Kentucky and Missouri, upon 
the ground that slavery stands in the way of peace ? 269; 
a question of the emancipation of the whole negro race of 
the country, 269; can we emancipate them either as a 
punishment of rebels, or a reward for military services? 
269; the existence of an insurrection will not justify in- 
terference with slavery, 269; every department of the 
Government has settled the character of the present 
struggle, 269; we are obliged to wage the war according 
to the laws of war, 270; the Constitution furnishes no 
guide for treating public enemies, 270; you must treat 
them as enemies, 270; what are our rights over them 
under the laws of war? 270; the record of history on 
the arming and emancipation of slaves, 270; is there 
any thing in the Constitution that forbids us from em- 
ploying free negroes or slaves? 271; on the subject of 
emancipation ready now to go as far as any one, 271; 
positions assumed, 271; authority of J. Q. Adams, 271; 
to the Constitution and not to the laws of war we must 
look for all power which we can rightfully exercise, 271; 
such assumptions give to the rebellion a position it never 
could have attained, 272; the whole scope and plan of 
the powers of the Government is to operate upon indi- 
viduals and not States, 272; what are the war powers of 
the General Government? 272; they are contained in 
the Constitution, 272; the principle established by the 
foundation of this Government was, that a union of 
States haying different interests and Jocal institutions, 
could be formed for purposes of common defence, 272; 
exert this power which is proposed to be exercised, and 
you declare that after seventy years of trial, the princi- 
ple has proven to be a failure, 272; we haye never asa 
Congress recognized the Confederate States as a belliger- 
ent power, 272; Congress has no power in time of war 
that it has not in time of peace, 273; why has this civil 
war been permitted to linger so long? 273; other amend- 
ments offered, 274; the General Government has no 
higher right to interfere with property in slaves than it 
has in lands or horses, or any other subject of property, 
274; it will not do to say there can be no property in 
slayes—there ought to be no compensation for them, 275; 
suspension of the bill, 275. 

In the House, a resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion explanatory of the act to suppress insurrection, &c., 
considered, 275; the proposition is to substitute for the 
language of the resolution of 1862, the language of the 
Constitution, 275; it leaves the whole matter of forfeit- 
ure in fee or confiscation for life to the courts, 275; mcan- 
ing of the action of the President and Congress in 1862, 
235, 276; expediency of the measure, 276; the whole 
question of our power to punish treason rests upon the 
construction given to the limitation in the clause of the 
Constitution, 276; words of the Constitution, 276; what 
is a fair import of the words? 277; substitute the word 
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“unless” for “except,” 277; punishment in sngland 

277; it is said the science of philology is prcgressive. 

278; the phraseology of the Constitution most carefully 

guarded, 278; the word “unless” does not change the 
meaning at all, 278; the forfeiture must be effected dur- 
ing life, 278; the Constitution deals merely with corrup- 
tion of blood and its operation, 279; the law of the last 
Congress, 279; what does the Constitution provide ? 279; 
the Constitution has no reference to any one of the pro- 
visions of the bill, 279; the law states how you are to 
seize and condemn the property, 280; essential to ascer- 
tain what relation the seceded States bear to the United 
States, 250; a question of vast importance, 280; what is 
the relation of the Confederate people ? 280; Vattel, 280; 
the contest has the character of civil war, 281; what the 
effect of this public war between these foreign nations, 
281; Vattel, Phillimore, Kent, Licber, the Supreme 
Court, 281; said to be a contest with individuals, 281; 
you cannot punish them as traitors, 281; there can be no 
neutrals in a hostile State, 282; the idea that the loyal 
citizens though few are the State cannot be compre- 
hended, 283; if the United States succeed, how shall we 
treat the vanquished belligerent? 283; two positions 
taken by very opposite parties upon the status of those 
engaged in the rebellion, 283; the laws of nations recog- 
nize the right of conquest between the parties to a pub- 
lie war, but do not authorize the seizure and confiscation 
of private property or land only in excepted cases, 284; 
the doctrine of all writers, 284; Chief Justice Marshall, 
284; Secretary Marcy, 284; J. Q. Adams’ opinion, 285; 
Hoffman's opinion, 285; it is said we may make a con- 
quest of the eleven States, 285; the law of nations rec- 
ognize in the conqueror an unlimited sovereignty, 286; 
where is the sovereignty of this country? 286; the war 
powers are vested in Congress, 286; these States are in 
the Union, and no power short of a successful revolution 
can drive them out, 287; what is the real Issue before 
the country? 287; amendment passed, 287; yeas and 
nays, 287; Senate Committee recommended that it do 
not pass, 287. 

In the Senate, a bill to establish a Freedman’s Bureau 
considered, 287; amendment to repeal the joint resolu- 
tion relative to confiscation offered, 287; proposed ta 
leaye confiscation where the Constitution has left it, 
288; it is as constitutional to take the rebel’s property 
as his life, 288; who framed the provisions of the Con- 
stitution? 288; men who occupied the position of rebels 
against English authority, 288; where do you get au- 
thority to confiscate property unless from the Constitn - 
tion? 288; obligations of all to obey the Constitution, 
289; no Senator hasa right under the Constitution to 
shoot down a rebel, 289; the true question is whether, 
by any law we can make, the estates of traitors can be 
forfeited absolutely and in fee, 289; Congress cannot 
enact laws of war; to attempt it would be an absurdity, 
289; the President and Senate entrusted with power of 
agreeing to alterations in the law of nations, 290; in de- 
ciding cases under the law of nations, an act of Congress 
would have no binding force in the Courts, 290; can we 
make prize of war of the real and personal estates of 
those engaged in this rebellion? 290; can we be serious 
in expecting any good results from such measures? 290; 
just what Jefferson Davis would have prayed for, 291; 
is it not time to pause and inquire of the results of this 
policy ? 291; these things are enough to drive a sano 
man mad, 291; everybody knows the South is more di- 
vided to-day than it was three years ago, 292; how is it 
with the North? 292; what may the sovereign power of 
the United States do, and what has it delegated to the 
courts to declare? 292; further debate, 293; amendment 
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agreed to, 295; bill poscponed to the next session in the 
House, 293. 

In the House, a bill to guarantee to certain States a 
republican form of government considered, 293; the 
bill, 293; it challenges the support of all who consider 
slavery the cause of the rebellion, 294; what is the na- 
ture of this case with which we have to deal? 294; en- 
gaged in suppressing a military usurpation of the au- 
thority of the State Government, 295; what jurisdiction 
does the duty of guaranteeing a republican Government 
confer, under such circumstances, upon Congress? 295; 
until Congress recognize a State Government organized 
under its auspices, there is no Government in the rebel 
States, except the authority of Congress, 295; it has 
been said peace could be had on any reasonable terms, 
295; after the military power is suppressed, call upon the 
people to reorganize in their own way, subject to tho 
conditions we think essential to permanent peace, 296; 
three modes indicated, 296; prohibit slavery by the Con- 
stitution, 296; plan of tho President, 296; proposition 
of the present bill, 297; extraordinary theories evoked 
on the relations of the States to the Federal Government, 
297; these acts of secession are either valid or invalid, 
297; they cannot be invalid to destroy the Union, and 
valid to destroy the State Governments, 297; if these 
States are out of the Union, their Governments are in 
force until changed, 298; the foundation corner of the 
Confederation, 298; bill passed, 298; yeas and nays, 298. 

In the Senate, tle bill considered, 299; amendment 
offered, 299; what do you propose to do with these 
seceded States with regard to their coming back? 299; 
the amendment declares they shall not come in until 
Congress provides some principie for their admission, 
299; what relation do these seceded States now hold, 
300; duty to guarantee a republican form of govern- 
ment, 800; it is said the States may lose their organiza- 
tive rights and corporate capacity by rebellion, 300; feat- 
ures of this bill, 300; there was a time when a prece- 
dent like this would have been deemed unconstitutional, 
801; the amendment accomplishes nothing, 301; this 
pill accomplishes the work which the traitor began, 301 ; 


what authority has Congress to exercise this power? — 


802; excitement produced by the proposition to re- 
strict territorial self-government, 302; no State has a 
republican form of government when that government 
is prescribed to them by another outside their limits, 
802; where does Congress derive the power to govern a 
State by a Federal appointee ? 302; what does the word 
gnarantee mean? 303; does it authorize this Union to 
set up a government, to create a government, or to make 
aform of government? 303; views of the Federalist, 
$03; ifthe State government is overthrown, is it not the 
duty of the Federal Government to restore? 804; what 
does this bill propose? 304; Washington ever maintain- 
ed the supremacy of the civil power, 304; where do we 
derive the power to reconstruct this Union? 305; the 
existence of the institution of slavery in a State, or any 
other domestic institution, does not make the Govern- 
ment republican or anti-republican in form, 306; this 
bill is not claimed to be a war measure, 306; the Gov- 
ernment of the United States emanated from the States, 
806; it is a declaration to those States that they are 
never to be received into the Union, 806; amendment 
adopted, 306; amendment to adopt the emancipation 
proclamation offered, 306; lost, 306; bill passed, 306; 
House non-concur in the amendment, and the Senate 
recede, 307; proclamation of President Lincoln, 307; 
protest of Messrs. Wade and Davis, 307. _ 

In the House, a motion to admit a representative from 
Arkansas. 807; facts of the case, 307; a question of the 


recognition or refusal to recognize the organization of 3 
State Government in Arkansas, 308; is the State Gor- 
ernment in Arkansas destroyed ? 309; a State without s 
Government, 310; Arkansas now under a military Gov- 
ernor, 310; is Arkansas in or out of the Union? 310; 
credentials referred, 311. 

In the Senate, a motion to admit Senators from Ar- 
kansas, 311; the decision of this question rales all the 
questions of representation in Congress, and the partic!- 
pation of Arkansas in the Presidential election, 311; five 
distinct reasons against the recognition of representa- 
tion from Arkansas, 311; the representation is founded 
on a minority, 311; absurd for each chamber to deter- 
mine the question of representation for itself, 312; au- 
thority is in harmony with reason, 312; the Constitution 
seems to place the question beyond doubt, 312; the 
President's proclamation implies the action of Congress, 
312; war power of the President, 313; in the Missouri 
case it was conceded that it was not in the power of 
Congress to annex any such condition to the admission 
of a State, because it would produce inequality as be- 
tween States, 313; the war is carried on against the citi- 
zens individually of the States, 314; the State of Arkan- 
sas is in insurrection, 314; postponed, 314. 

In the House, a joint resolution relative to Mexico 
$14. 

In the House, resolutions relative to the Enrolment 
Act offered, 315; votes, 315. ‘ 

In the Senate, a bill to increase the bounty to yolun- 
teers, and the pay of the army, considered, 315; the as- 
sumption by the authorities of the power to give boun 
ties without law, 316; the conscription act not a failure, 
816; object to legalize the act of the Government, 316; 
if the draft is not a failure, it is not a success, 317; every 
appeal to the people a success, 317; the continued offer 
of bounties has had a tendency to diminish the patriot- 
ism of the people, 317; the failure of the draft has been 
owing to the clumsy manner in which it was attempted, 
817; every citizen owes to the Government the utmost 
of his ability, 318; the burdens in this war consist in two 
things, 318; the conscription act has done more to raise 
the sentiment of this nation than any act pessed, 318 a 
the enrolment act considered, $19; amendments pro- 
posed, 319; the commutation should be according to the 
income of a person, $19; object to fix a limit to the 
price of substitutes, 319; infirmities allowed, 320; how 
the law was executed, 320; what is our present legisla- 
tion on the subject ? 820; the people now understand the 
law, 321; a new income tax proposed, $21 ; other amend- 
ments proposed, 321, 322; what is the number of colored 
troops? 8283; fifty thousand enlisted, $23; States in 
which colored troops are raised, 323, 324; what law is 
there to justify the Government in paying any thing to 
masters for their slaves ? 324; a master is to be paid for 
his property, 824; raising colored troops in Maryland, 
$25; do. in Kentucky and Tennessee, 325; further 
amendments, $25; necessity and propriety of calling 
colored men into the service, 326, 

In the House, the enrolment act considered, 327; 
amendments, $27; it was said the laws and constitutions 
of the border States were to be respected, 327; no con- 
stitution or law of any State shall stand between me and 
what I believe my duty, 327; how is just compensa- 
tion for this private property to be ascertained ? 327; 
the question relates to the expediency of taking slaves 
for military service, 2S; what right bave you to insist 
that our slaves in Kentucky shall be placed on your en- 
rolment list? 828; votes on the amendments, 229; 
effect of the amendments to the act, 329. 

In the Senate, a bill to abolish commutation consid- 
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ered, 830; letter from the Secretary of War, 330; bill 
passed both Houses, 330, 

In the House, resolutions on the object and conduct 
of the war offered and voted on, 830, 331, 832, 333, 834 ; 
how stands the Union to-day? 334; a brief period of 
three short years has produced a fearful change in this 
free, happy, and prosperous Government, 835; the real 
friends of the Confederates are in control of this Govern- 
ment, 835; the amnesty proclamation absurd, 836; war 
is final, eternal separation, 336; the views formerly en- 
tertained of the coercion of States, 886; the Confederate 
States are out of the Union, occupying the position of 
an independent power, 887; they have been treated as 
belligerents, 837; the time for the restoration of the 
Union long since dispelled, 838; remarks of Marshal 
Ney, 838; how do we stand in the eyes of the civilized 
world to-day ? 839; how much better if we had parted 
in peace with our dissatisfied sisters! 339; better sacri- 
fice nine-tenths of the territory than to destroy our re- 
publican form of government, 839; the lessons of history 
are full of warning, 340; a common error to suppose that 
to part with our jurisdiction over eleven States involves 
the destruction of the Government, 840; the Union is 
lost, never to be restored, 340; the idea upon which this 
war is founded—coercion of States—leads to despotism, 
841; do not believe any peace is attainable on the basis 
of Union and reconstruction, 841; reminded of a distin- 
guished character in “Paradise Lost,” 842; a Benedict 
Arnold proposes to surrender, 342; the first time it has 
been proposed to abandon the war, 842; the right of 
revolution, 842; where shall the line of division be 
drawn ? 842; secession is the toesin of eternal war, 343 ; 
coercion is the basis of every law in the universe, 343; 
never attempted to override the Constitution, 343; reso- 
lution to expel Alexander Long offered, 844; presented 
as a matter of duty, 844; giving aid and encouragement 
to the enemy, 844; is this bold avowal to go unrebuked? 
$45; its effect abroad, 845; not a leading member of the 
Administration party who is not committed in doctrine, 
if not in practice, to a separation of the States, 846; is 
this member to be excluded from the House in contempt 
of its rules, in contempt of his constitutional rights, 
and the constitutional rights of his constituents ? 346; 
there isa hope in this House, 346; war never did, and 
never will bring your Union together in such a manner 
as to be worth a cent, 846; the Union is dissolved, and 

_ a gulf of blood between the sections, 346; I hope you 
will never subjugate the South, 847; ratbar than see the 
Southern people exterminated, I would accept recogni- 
tion as an alternative, 347; motion to expel Benjamin 
G. Harris, 348; lost, 348; motion to censure him, 348; 
carried, 848; this war cannot restore the Union, 348; 
can there be such a thing as a Conservative Republican? 
848; the rebels, by their insurrection and making war, 
have forfeited all their rights as citizens of this country, 
849; atime may come when a question of recognizing 
the Southern Confederacy will have to be answered, 349 ; 
until that time there shall be no compromise, 350; what 
aid Lord Chatham say ? 350; a tribute to the power of 
public opinion, 851; the issue absolute victory or abso- 
lute ruin, 851; resolution modified and adopted, 351; 
acts of this session of Congress, 851; measures adopted 
by Congress since 1861 relative to slavery, 352, 

Sonnecticut.—Officers of the State, 852; receipts and dis- 
bursements, 852; funded debt, 853; school fund, 353; 
railroad interest, 353; banks, 353; troops contributed, 
853; amendment of the Constitution, 353; elective fran- 
chise, 854; State election, 854. 

Coox, Rrssei..—Birth, 354; pursuits, 854; death, 354. 

Cookz, Parsons.—Birth, 855: pursuits, 855; death, 855 
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emancipating the wives and children of colored soldiers, 
273. 

Rrves, Joun C.—Birth, 724; pursuits, 724; death, 724. 

Rocers, AnpREw J.—Member of Congress from New 
Jersey, 219; offers a resolution on the conduct of the 
war, 332. 

Rowttss, Jawes §.—Member of Congress from Missouri, 
219; offers a resolution on the conduct of the war 
331. 

Roman Catholic Church.—Great increase of members, 725* 
cathedral in Philadelphia, 725; Encyclical letter of the 
Pope, 725; how received, 725; the Church in Austria, 
726; do. Italy, 726; do. Spain, 726; do. Portugal, 726 
questions at issue, 727; liberal papers of Belgium, 727 
Catholie Congresses, 727. 

Russia—The Government, 727; nobility, 728; area, 728; 
population, 728 ; religion, 28; finances, 728; ecommerce, 
728; army, 728; navy, 729; Polish revolution, 729; sta- 
tistics relative to, 729; war in the Caucasus, 730; paci- 
fication of Poland and the Caucasus, 730; internal re- 
forms, 730; constitutional form of government, 730: 
fires in the provinces, 731. 


San Domingo.—Area, 731; population, 731; effect of the 
climate on the Spanish troops, 731; manifesto of the 
President to the people, 732; military movements, 732; 
proposition of President Jeffrard, 732; change of views 
in Spain, 733; . 

Sanitary Commissions.—Origin, 733; organizations, 783: 
draft of powers asked for, 734; objects, 734; materiel of 
volunteers, 734; prevention of disease, 734; relief, 734; 
first commission, 734; tracts issued, 735; committees, 
735; agents, 785; departments of work comprehended, 
736; of general relief, 756; of special relief, 737; lodges, 
737; cars, 737; steamers, 737; hospitals, 737 ; department 
of field relief, 738; auxiliary relief corps, 738; expen- 
ditures and receipts, 738; Western commission, 739; ~ 
order of Gen. Fremont, 739; other commissions, 740; 
New England soldiers’ relief, 740. 

Santrana.—Birth, 741; career, 741; death, 741 

SAvLsBuRyY, WILLARD.—Senator from Delaware, 217; on the 
oath of a Senator, 223; on colored voters in Montana, 
240; on amending the Constitution relative to slavery, 
259. 

Scuenxcx, Rorert C.—Member of Congress from Ohio, 219; 
offers resolutions on the object of the war, 338. 

Schleswig-Holstein.—Question of succession, 741; action of 
the Diet of Germany, 741; propositions of Prussia and 
Austria, 742; resort to arms to carry them out, 742; 
movement of troops, 142; crossing the Eider, 742; de- 
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feat of the Danes, 742; further operations, 7423 irritation 
of the minor States, 743; threats of the English Goy- 
ernment, 743; reverses of the Danes, 743; London Con- 
ference, 743; treaty concluded, 743. 

ScumvuoKer, SamveL M.—Birth, 744; writings, 744; death, 
744, 

Scnoo.crart, Henry R.—Birth, 744; pursuits, 745; death, 
745. 

SEALSFIELD, CirarLus.—Birth, 745; writings, 745; death; 745. 

Szpewicx, Joun.—Birth, 745; military career, 745; death, 
746, 

Sewers—The London system, 746; changes on account of 
defects, 746; new system, 746; its operation, 747. 

SuErMAn, Joun.—Senator from Ohio, 219; on repealing the 
fugitive slave laws, 249; on the emancipation of the 
wives and children of colored soldiers, 269; on bounty 
to volunteers and pay to soldiers, 315; on the commu- 
tation clause of the enrolment act, 321, 

SHERMAN, Gen, W. T.—Letter relative to recruiting agents 
sent from the North to insurrectionary States for ne- 
groes, 85; letter on the course to be pursued by subor- 
dinate commanders of military districts to the inhabit- 
ants, 42; address to his troops and instructions, 45; as- 
signed to command departments of Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland, 67; address to his troops on the capture of 
Atlanta, 88; reply to Gen. Hood, 89; reply to the appeal 
of the civic authorities of Atlanta, 90; letter to the 
Louisville agent of the New York Associated Press, 91; 
letter on the draft, 185; order relative to his march 
through Georgia, 141; his order to march, 143; despatch 
to the Secretary of War, 149; his order for the govern- 
ment of Savannah, 151; letter on raids in Kentucky, 
451, 

Sieman Process (The).—Its invention, 748; manner of appli- 
cation, 748; results of its operation in the manufacture 
of iron, 749. 

Sirtm1AN, BensAmIn.—Birth, 750; career, 750; death, 751. 

Sxvo.armrm, CATHARINE.—Birth, 751; writings, 751; death, 751. 

Santry, CALEB B.—Birth, 751; public life, 751; death, 751. 

Suiru, Green C.—Member of Congress from Kentucky, 
219; on confiscation, 282; offers a resolution on the 
conduct of the war, 333. 

§SxnTH, THomas M,—Birth, 752; pursuits, 752; death, 752. 

South Oarolina.—Army operations unimportant, 752; effects 
of the cannonade on Charleston, 752; mass convention 
at Beaufort, 752; action of the secession Government, 
‘752; message of Goy. Bonham, 752; inauguration of new 
State officers, 753; men furnished to the army, 753. 

Spain.—Area, 753; population, 753; finances, 753; debt, 
753; fleet, 753; army, 753; commerce, 754; war with 
San Domingo, 754; address of the ministry to the Cortes, 
754; Cuba, 755; Porto Rico, 755. 

SrExe, JouN H,—Birth, 755; discoveries, 755; death, 756. 

Srevens, THappEus.—Member of Congress from Pennsyl- 
vauia, 219; on confiscation, 279; on the freedom of slaves 
in the army, 827. ‘ 

8rrvuve, Frepericok G. W.—Birth, 756; writings, 157; 
death, TST. 

Srvart, JAmes E, B.—Birth, 157; military life, 757; death, 
TdT. 

Sumner, Cyarires.—Senator from Massachusetts, 219; on 
the oath required of a Senator 224, 231; on the exclusion 
of witnesses on account of color, 236; on negro voters 
in Montana, 237-240; on excluding colored persons from 
cars in Washington, 242-244; on prohibiting the coast- 
wise slaye-trade, 246-249 ; on repealing the fugitive slave 
laws, 249-251, 253; on amending the Constitution, 262; 
on the admission of Senators from Arkansas, 311; on 
repealing the commutation clause of the enrolment act, 
819. 
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TALLMADGE, NaTuanreL P.—Birth, 757; pursuits, 757 
death, 757, 

Taney, Roczr B.—Birth, 757; public life, 758; death, 758, 

Telegraph, Electric_—Principal great lines, 758 ; Anglo. 
Indian line, 758; Russian <Asiatie line, 759; mair 
branches, 759; Collins’ overland line, 759, 760; Atlantic 
submarine line, 761; the cable, 761; weight and con- 
struction, 762, 

Ten Eyck, Jonn C,—Senator from New Jersey, 219; ‘on 
colored voters in Washington, 241, 

Tennessee,—Measures taken to reorganize the State, 763; 
their failure, 763; proclamation of Governor Johnson, 

' 7683; his speech, 763; despatch tothe President relative 
to the amnesty oath, 763; Mr. Lincoln’s reply, 763; 
causes of numerous failures in reconstruction, 764; con- 
vention in Knoxville, 764; call for a State Convention, 
764; it assembles, 764; calls a State Convention to elect 
members to a Constitutional Convention, 764; appoints 
an electoral ticket, 764; report of the business commit- 
tee, 764; proclamation of Goy. Johnston relative to ap- 
pointing State officers and establishing tribunals, 765; 
proclamation relative to the Presidential election, 765; 
protest made to President Lincoln, 765; report of the 
proceedings, 766; reply of the President, 766; rejoinder 
to Mr, Lincoln, 767; election, 767; meeting of another 
convention to appoint delegates to a Constitutional Con- 
vention, 767; resolye themselves into a Constitutional 
Convention, 767; proceed to amend the Constitution, 
767; reports, 767; amendments proposed, 768; adopted, 
768; resolution relative to voters, 768; oath required, 
768; nominates State officers, 769; the election, 769; 
proclamation of Goy. Johnson, 769; military operations 
in the State, 769; regulations relative to prostitutes at 
Nashville, 770; their beneficial effects, 770. 

Territories of the United States—Their number, 771; 
Arizona, 771; Colorado, 771; Dakota, 771; Idaho, 771; 
Indian Territory, 772; Montana, 772; Nebraska, 773; 
New Mexico, 773; Washington, 773; Utah, 774. 

Texas.—Success of agriculture, 775; military operations, 
775; Union sentiment, 775. 

Tomson, Rozert D.—Birth, 775; pursuits, 775; death, 775 

Torren, Joseph G.—Birth, 775; military services, 775; 
death, 775. 

TRUMBULL, Lyman.—Senator from Illinois, 219; on the oath 
of a Senator, 223; on colored voters in Montana, 239; 
on amending the Constitution, 257; on confiscation, 287. 

Turkey.—lts Government, 775; area, 776; population, 776 ; 
religious denominations, 776; revenue, 776; army, 776 ; 
edict relative to the press, 776; missionary stations, 
776; Danubian Principalities, 776; legislative assem- 
blies, 777; proceedings, 787; new constitution, 777. 
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United States.—Modification of the amnesty proclamation, 
778; proclamation of the President, 178; efforts to cireu- 
late the proclamation, 778; letter of Gen. Longstreet to 
Gen. Foster, 778; number of persons required to inaugu- 
rate a new State, 778; letter of the President to Gen, 
Grant, 779; reply, 779; President’s letter toa public meet- 
ing in New York, 779; attempts to negotiate peace, 779; 
visit of Messrs. Jaques and Gilmore to Richmond, 779; 
proceedings, 780; attempts to arrange preliminaries with 
Confederates in Canada, 780 ; correspondence 780, 781, 782 
proposition of Mr. Lincoln, 782; failure, 782; moye- 
ments relative to the Presidency, 783; declination of 
Mr, Chase, 783; nomination of Mr. Lincoln by legiziative 
and other bodies, 788; movements in opposition, 783; 
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jetter of Senator Pomeroy, 783, 784; his explanation of 
the letter in the Senate, 784; movement to postpone the 
meeting of the Baltimore Convention, 785; address to 
the national committee, 785; views of the Abolitionists, 

785; call for a convention at Cleveland, 785; other calls, 

¥ 786; it assembles, 786; resolutions and nominations, 

786; letter of Gen. Fremont accepting, 787; eall for the 

Baltimore Convention, 787; it assembles, 787; resolu- 

tions and nominations, 788; address of ex-Gov. Dennison 

to Mr. Lincoln, 789; reply, 789; address of National 

League Committee, 789; reply of Mr. Lincoln, 789 ; let- 

4 ter of acceptance of the Presidential nomination, 789; 

eall for the Chicago Convention, 789; postponed, 7 

letter of F. P. Blair describing a visit to New York, and 
its objects, 790; address of the President to Ohio soldiers, 
791; movement for a new nomination, 791; letter to 
Gen. Fremont, 791; his reply relative to withdrawing, 
791; circular issued in Butler County, Ohio, 792; address 
of Democratic members of Congress, 792 ; Chicago Con- 
vention assembles, 793; resolutions and nominations, 

793; letter of Gen. McClellan accepting, 794; political 

; discussion, 794; speeches of Secretary Seward, 794; letters 

of the President announcing the successes of General 
Sherman and Admiral Farragut, 795; withdrawal of Gen. 
Fremont, 795; Peace Democrats, 795; letter of A. Long, 
795; explanation of Mr, Pendleton, 796; address of the 
President to citizens of Maryland, 796; regulations rela- 
tive to army votes by the ‘Aijutant-General, 796; appre- 
hension of raids from Canada on election day, 796; orders 

i of military commianders, 797; arrival of Gen. Butler in 

: New York, 797; his order, 797; meeting of War Demo- 
erats, 797; interest taken by the clergy, 798; votes cast 
at the election, 798; votes given at nine previous Presi- 
dential elections, 798; list of Presidential electors, 799; 
speech of Mr. Lincoln on the evening of election tay 
799; resolutions of a national colored convention in Syra- 
cuse, 800; movements relative to the political and social 
condition of the African race, 800; letter of Frederick 
Douglass, 800; letter of Secretary Chase, 800; speech of 
do., 800; discussion in Missouri, 801; admission of a 
colored lawyer to practise in the Supreme Court, 801; 
colored preacher in the House of Representatives, 901 ; 
colored people call on President Lincoln on New Year’s 
day, 801; resignation of Secretary Chase, 801; appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fessenden, 801; resignation of Postmaster 
Blair, 801; appointment of ex-Goy. Dennison, 801; col- 
ored emigrants, 801. 

United States Christian Commission.—Its organization, 
801; character and duties of the commission, 802; branch 
organizations and agencies, 802; its system and work, 
802; how aided by the Government, 803; receipts and 
expenditures, 803; summary of the work for the year, 803. 

United States Union Commission.—Its object, 803 ; organi- 
zations, 804; officers, 804; system of its work, 804; re- 
sults, 805. 

Unitarians.—Increase, 805; ministers, 805; theological 
schools, 805; English Unitarians, 805; movement for a 
national union, 805. 

Universalists.—General Convention, 805; resolutions on the 
state of the country, 805. 

Uruguay.—Area, 806; population, 806; commerce, 806; 
civil wars, 806; war with Montevideo, 806; interference 
of Brazil, $06; state of affairs at the close of the year, 806. 


Vv 
Vermont.—Men farnishei to th> Federal army, 806; elec- 
tions, 806; debt, 806; finances, 806; raids from Canada, 
807. 
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Vrxtox, Ceresta H.—Birth, 807; career, 807, death, 808. 

Virginia,—Exemption of State officers, 808; views of the 
Governor, 808; question of arming slaves, 80S; discnss- 
ions, 80S ; effect of the war, 803; address to the soldiers, 
809; desolation caused by war, 809. 

Virginia, Bast.—Convention to amend the Constitution, 
809; counties represented, 809; proceedings, 809; amend- 
ments adopted, 809; election of State officers, $10; ad- 
‘dress of Goy. Pierpont to the people of Norfolk, 810; 
order of Gen. Butler, 810; difficulties, $10. 

Virginia, West.—Elections, 810; governor, $10; peaceful 
condition, 810; petroleum, $10, 


Ww 


Waoe, Benzammn F.—Senator from Ohio, 219; on colored 
voters in Montana, 240; on the relations of the seceded 
States, 299; protest against the proclamation of the 
President relative to the bill of Congress for reorganizing 
States, 307. 

Wanswortn, James §.—Birth, $10; public services, 810; 
death, Si. 

Wanswoertn, Wiri1am W.—Member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky, 219; on confiscation, 254. 

Watpo, Dantret.—Birth, $11; pursuits, $11; death, Sil. 

WaAtiack, James W.—Birth, 811; theatrical career, $12; 
death, $12. 

WasnBvrRNE, Exrav B.—Member of Congress from Illinois, 
219; moves to expel B. G. Harris, 548, 

Watson, Witi1am R.—Birth, $12; pursuits, $12; death, $13. 

Wesster, Epwry H.—Member of Congress from Maryland, 
219; on the freedom of slaves in the army, 323, 

West, Natuantet.—Birth, $13; writings, $18; death, $13. 

Wisersson, Morton Si Renster from Minnesota, 219; on 
allowing negroes to yote in Montana, 237; on colored 
voters in Washington, 241; on the emancipation of the 
wives and children of colored soldiers, 263-274; on the 
relations of the insurrectionary States, 303, 

Witter, Warrman T.—Senator from West Virginia, 219; on 
emancipating the wives and children of colored soldiers, 
275. 

Witson, Henry.—Senator from Massachusetts, 219; offers 

' resolution of thanks to Gen. Grant, 221; on colored 
voters in Washington, 241; on amending the Constitu- 
tion, 258; on confiscation, 292; on bounty to volun- 
teers and pay to soldiers, 316-318; on the commutation 
clause of the enrolment act, 820, 323-925. 

Wuson, James F.—Member of Congress from Iowa, 219; on 
confiscation, 275, 

Wrxstow, Hunsarp.—Birth, 813; writings, $13; death, Si4. 

Wuxstow, Mrmon.--Birth, 814; missionary labors, S14; 
death, S14. 

Wisconsin.—Contributions to the army, 815; drafting, $15; 
State debt, $15; elections, $15; sketch of one of the cld- 
est men in the world, $15, 

Woon, Fernanpo.—Member of Congress from New York, 
219; on amending the Constitution, 265; on the expul- 
sion of Alexander Long, 347, 348, 

Woerremperc, Witnerm F. K.—Birth, $16; pursuits, 816; 
death, $16. 
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Yeas and nays (Senate).—On the resolution requiring Sen 
ators to take an oath, 233; on the exclusion of witnesses 
on account of color, 236; on negro voters iy Montana. 
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238; on colored voters in Washington, 242; on excluding 
colored persons from cars in Washington, 243-245; on 
prohibiting the coastwise slave trade, 249; on repealing 
the fugitive slave laws, 254-257; on confiscation, 293; 
on the bill to reorganize seceded States, 306; on repeal- 
ing the commutation clause of the enrolment act, 825; 
on amendments to the enrolment act, 326, 327. 
House.—On the exclusion of witnesses on account of 
color, 236; relative to negro voters in Montana, 238-240; 
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on colored persons in railroad cars, 245; on repealing the 
fugitive slave laws, 247; on amending the Constitution, 
266; on confiscation, 287; on the bill to reorganize se- 
ceded States, 298; on resolutions relative to conscrip- 
tion, 815; on amendments to the enrolment act, 829 
on abolishing the commutation clause, 830; on resolu: 
tions relative to the object of the war, 831-888; on 
the expulsion of B. G. Harris, 848;-do, cu the censure 
of the same, 848, 
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